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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "VIXEN,"  "LADY  ATJDLEY  I 
SECRET."  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIII.     "AFTER  MY  MIGHT  FUL 
FAYNE  WOLD  I  YOU  PLESE." 

The  day  after  the  family  dinner  was 
hopelessly  wet;  so  the  expedition  to  Shottery, 
proposed  by  Edgar  Turchill  and  seconded 
by  Daphne,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  summer  fleeted  by,  the  beautiful  boun- 
teous summer,  with  her  lap  full  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers ;  the  corn  grew  tall,  the  hay 
was  being  carted  in  many  a  meadow  within 
sound  of  Stratford  bells;  and  the  woods 
began  to  put  on  that  look  of  dull  uniform 
green,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  For  the  sisters  at  South  Hill,  for 
Gerald  Goring  and  Edgar  Turchill,  July  and 
August  had  been  one  long  holiday.  There 
was  so  little  in  life  for  these  young  people 
to  do  except  take  their  pleasure.  Theirs 
was  an  existence  of  perpetual  rose-gathering; 
and  the  roses  of  life  budded  and  bloomed 
for  them  with  an  inexhaustible  fertility. 
Perhaps  Madoline  was  the  only  one  among 
them  who  had  any  idea  of  duty.  Edgar 
was  an  affectionate  son,  a  good  master,  and 
a  liberal  landlord ;  but  he  had  never  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  he  had  never 
given  his  mind  to  any  of  the  graver  questions 
of  the  day.  To  him  it  mattered  very  little 
how  the  labouring  classes  as  a  body  were 
taught  and  housed;  so  long  as  the  peasants 
on  his  own  land  had  decent  cottages,  and 
were  strangers  to  want.  It  irked  him  not 
whether  the  mass  of  mankind  were  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  ritualists,  dissenters,  or  rank 
unbelievers ;  so  long  as  he  sat  in  the  old 
|  cloth-lined  family  pew  on  Sunday  morning, 


assisting  at  the  same  service  which  had 
been  all-sufficient  for  his  father,  and  seeing 
his  dependents  deporting  themselves  dis- 
creetly in  their  places  in  the  gallery.  His 
life  was  a  narrow  life,  travelling  in  a  narrow 
path  that  had  been  worn  for  him  by  the  j ' 
footsteps  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  a  good 
man,  in  a  limited  way.  But  he  had  never 
read  the  modern  gospel,  according  to  Thomas 
Carlyle,  which  after  all  is  but  an  expansion 
of  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  and  he  knew 
not  that  every  man  must  work  after  some 
fashion  or  other,  and  do  something  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lives.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
honest  and  true-hearted,  that,  if  the  narrow- 
ness and  uselessness  of  his  life  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  he  would  assuredly  have 
girded  his  loins  and  taken  up  the  pilgrim's 
staff.  Never  having  had  any  such  revelation 
he  took  his  pleasure  as  innocently  as  a 
school-boy  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  open  to  the  same 
reproach  which  that  man  received  who  had 
buried  the  wealth  entrusted  to  him. 

He  was  as  near  happiness  in  this  bright 
summer-tide  as  a  mortal  can  hope  to  be. 
The  greater  part  of  his  days  were  spent 
with  Daphne,  and  Daphne  was  always 
delightful.  True  that  she  was  changeable 
as  the  light  July  winds,  and  that  there 
were  times  when  she  most  unmercifully 
snubbed  him.  But  to  be  snubbed  by  her 
was  better  than  the  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments of  other  women.  She  was  given  to 
that  coyness  and  skittishness,  the  grata 
protervitas,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  fascination  of  the  professional  beauty 
of  the  Augustan  era.  She  wa  s  coy  as  Chloe ; 
coquettish  as  Glycera;  fickle  as  Lydia,  who, 
supposing  there  was  only  one  lady  of  that 
name,  and  she  a  real  personage,  was  rather 
too  bad.    Daphne  was  half-a-dozen  girls  in  [ 
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[Conducted  by 


one;  sometimes  welcoming  her  swain  so 
sweetly  that  he  felt  sure  she  loved  him,  and 
the  next  day  turning  from  him  with  scorn- 
fid  impatience,  as  if  his  very  presence  were 
weariness  to  her. 

He  bore  it  all.  "  Being  her  slave  what 
could  he  do,"  &c.  He  had  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  by  heart,  and  was  somewhat  of 
the  slavish  lover  therein  depictured.  His 
Lydia  might  flout  him  to-day,  and  he  was 
just  as  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her 
to-morrow.  She  had  changed,  and  for  the 
worse,  since  the  sweet  fresh  early  summer- 
tide  when  they  two  had  breakfasted  tete-a- 
teite  in  the  boat-house.  She  was  not  so 
even-tempered.  She  was  ever  so  much 
more  capricious  and  exacting,  and  she  was 
prone  to  gloomy  intervals,  which  anyone 
other  than  a  lover  might  have  ascribed 
to  sulks.  Edgar  wondered,  not  without 
sorrow,  at  the  change  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
him  to  blame  her.  He  made  all  manner 
of  excuses.  Her  health.  She  might  be 
a  victim  of  obscure  neuralgic  pains  and 
aches,  which  she  heroically  concealed  from 
her  friends  —  albeit  her  fair  and  fresh 
appearance  belied  the  supposition.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  weather  which  made  her 
occasionally  cross.  Who  could  go  on  in 
simpering  placidity  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety  in  the  shade  1 

"  And  then  we  spoil  her,"  argued  Edgar, 
urging  his  final  plea.  "  She  is  so  bewitch- 
ing that  one  can't  help  spoiling  her. 
Madoline  spoils  her.  I  am  an  idiot  about  her ; 
and  even  Goring,  for  all  his  contemptuous 
airs  and  graces,  is  almost  as  easily  fooled 
by  her  as  the  rest  of  us.  If  we  were  more 
rational  in  our  treatment  of  her,  she  would 
be  less  faulty.  But  then  her  very  faults 
are  charming." 

It  had  been,  or  had  seemed  to  be,  an  utterly 
happy  summer  for  everybody  at  South 
Hill.  Two  months  of  splendid  weather; 
two  months  wasted  in  picnicking,  and 
excursionising,  driving,  boating,  lawn- 
tennis,  tea -drinking,  journeying  to  and 
fro  between  South  Hill  and  Goring  Abbey 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  hot-houses, 
which,  despite  the  unlimited  means  of 
their  future  master,  progressed  with  a 
provoking  slowness.  For  some  little  time 
after  Gerald's  arrival  Daphne  had  held 
herself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  tried  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  life  of  the  two  lovers ;  but  this 
Madoline  would  not  suffer. 

"  You  are  to  be  in  all  our  amusements, 
and  to  hear  all  our  plans,  dear,"  she  told 
her  sister  one  day.    "  I  never  meant  that 


you  and  I  should  be  less  together,  or  .less 
dear  to  each  other,  because  of  Gerald's 
return.  Do  you  think  my  heart  is  not  big 
enough  to  hold  you  both  1 " 

"  I  know  it  is,  Lina.  But  I  fancy  Mr. 
Goring  would  like  to  have  it  all  to  himself, 
and  would  soon  get  to  look  upon  me  as  an 
intruder,  if  I  were  too  much  with  you. 
You  had  better  leave  me  at  home  to  amuse 
myself  on  the  river,  or  to  play  ball  with 
Goldie,  who  is  more  than  a  person  as  to 
sense  and  sensibility." 

To  this  Madoline  would  not  consent. 
Her  love  of  her  sister  was  so  tempered 
with  pity,  so  chastened  and  softened  by 
her  knowledge  of  the  shadow  that  dark- 
ened the  beginning  'of  Daphne's  life,  that 
it  was  much  deeper  and  stronger  than 
the  affection  common  among  sisters.  She 
wanted  to  make  up  to  Daphne  for  all  she 
had  lost;  for  the  cruel  mother  who  had 
deserted  her  in  her  cradle ;  for  the  father's 
unjust  resentment.  And  then  there  was  the 
delightful  idea  that  Edgar  Turchill,  that 
second  best  of  men,  whom  she  had  re- 
jected as  a  husband,  would  by-and-by  be  her 
brother;  and  that  Daphne's  future,  sheltered 
and  cherished  by  a  good  man's  devoted 
love,  would  be  as  complete  and  perfect  a 
life  as  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  women 
need  desire  to  live.  Madoline  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  that  Edgar  was  to  marry 
Daphne.  That  he  was  passionately  in 
love  with  her  was  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Everybody  at  South  Hill  knew 
it,  except  perhaps  Daphne  herself.  That 
she  liked  him  with  placid  sisterly  regard 
was  equally  clear.  And  who  could  doubt 
that  time  would  ripen  this  sisterly  regard 
into  that  warmer  feeling  which  could  alone 
recompense  him  for  his  devotion  1  Thus, 
against  the  girl's  own  better  sense,  it 
became  an  understood  fact  that  Daphne 
was  to  be  a  third  in  all  the  lovers'  amuse- 
ments and  occupations,  and  that  Mr. 
Turchill  was  very  frequently  to  make  a 
fourth  in  the  same.  To  Gerald  Goring  the 
presence  of  these  two  seemed  in  no  wise 
obnoxious.  Daphne's  vivacity  amused  him, 
and  he  looked  upon  his  old  friend  Turchill 
as  a  considerably  inferior  order  of  being, 
not  altogether  unamusing  after  his  kind. 
He  was  not  an  exacting  lover.  He 
accepted  his  bliss  as  a  settled  thing ;  he 
knew  that  no  rock  on  Cornwall's  rugged 
coast  was  more  securely  based  than  his 
hold  on  Madoline's  affection.  He  was 
troubled  by  no  jealous  doubts;  his  love 
knew  no  hot  fits,  or  cold  fits,  no  quarrel- 
ling for  the  after  bliss  of  reconciliation. 
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There  was  nothing  of  the  grata  protervitas 
in  Madoline's  gentle  nature.  Her  well- 
balanced  mind  could  not  have  stooped  to 
coquetry. 

August  was  drawing  to  its  close.  It  had 
been  a  month  of  glorious  weather,  such 
halcyon  days  as  made  the  farmer's  occupa- 
tion seem  just  the  most  delightful  calling 
possible  for  man.  There  was  not  much 
arable  land  within  ken  of  South  Hill,  but 
what  corn-fields  there  were  promised  abun- 
dant crops ;  and  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  who  in  his  dudgeon  against  a  revolu- 
tionary tampering  with  the  game-laws  loom- 
ing in  the  dim  future,  had  rough  ploughed  a 
thousand  acres  or  so  of  his  best  land  rather 
than  let  it  under  obnoxious  conditions, 
may  have  thought  regretfully  of  the  corn 
that  might  have  been  reaped  off  those 
breezy  uplands,  in  those  fertile  valleys, 
where  at  his  bidding  sprang  cockle  instead 
of  barley.  It  was  a  month  of  holiday- 
making  for  everybody  —  for  even  the 
labour  of  the  fields,  looked  at  from  the 
outside,  seemed  like  holiday -making.  Quiet 
little  Stratford,  flushed  with  spasmodic  life 
by  the  arrival  of  a  corps  of  artillery,  tootled 
on  trumpets,  and  daddy-mammyed  on 
drums ;  while  the  horn  of  the  Leamington 
coach  blew  lustily  every  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  the  fox-hound  puppy  at  nurse 
at  the  Red  Horse  found  the  middle  of  the 
highway  no  longer  a  comfortable  place  for 
his  after-dinner  nap.  It  was  the  season  of 
American  tourists,  doing  Stratford  and  its 
environs,  guide-book  in  hand,  and  crowding 
in  to  the  inn  parlour,  after  luncheon,  to 
see  the  veritable  chair  in  which  Washington 
Irving  used  to  sit. 

There  came  a  drowsy  sunny  noontide 
when  the  lovers  had  no  particular  employ- 
ment for  their  day.  They  had  been  re- 
duced to  playing  billiards  directly  after 
breakfast,  until  Gerald  discovered  that  it 
was  too  hot  for  billiards,  whereupon  the 
four  players — Lina,  Daphne,  Gerald,  and 
Turchill — repaired  to  the  garden  in  search 
of  shade. 

"  Shade !"  cried  Daphne  indignantly. 
"  Who  wants  shade  1  Who  could  ever  have 
too  much  of  Phoebus  Apollo  1  Not  L  We 
see  too  little  of  his  god-like  countenance, 
and  I  will  never  turn  my  back  upon  him." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  burnt  grass  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  while  the  other 
three  sat  in  the  shadow  of  an  immense 
Spanish  chestnut,  which  grew  wide  and 
low,  making  a  leafy  tent. 

"  This  is  a  horrid  idle  way  of  spending 
one's  day,"  said  Daphne,  jumping  up  with 


sudden  impatience,  after  they  had  all  sat 
for  half  an  hour  talking  lazily  of  the  weather 
and  their  neighbours.  "  Is  there  nothing 
for  us  to  do  ? " 

"Yes,  you  excitable  young  person," 
answered  Gerald.  "Since  your  restless 
temper  won't  let  us  be  comfortable 
here,  we'll  make  you  exert  yourself 
elsewhere.  The  river  is  the  only  place 
where  life  can  be  tolerable  upon  such  a  day 
as  this.  The  nicest  thing  would  be  to  be 
in  it.  The  next  best  thing  perhaps  is  to  be 
on  it.  You  shall  row  us  to  Stratford  Weir, 
Miss  Daphne." 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  I  am 
dying  for  something  to  do,"  responded 
Daphne,  brightening.  "  You'll  take  an  oar, 
won't  you,  Edgar  1  " 

"Of  course,  if  you'd  really  like  to  go. 
By-the-bye,  suppose  we  improve  the  occasion 
by  landing  at  Stratford,  and  walking  Gerald 
over  to  Shottery  to  see  Ann  Hathaway's 
cottage." 

"  Delicious,"  cried  Daphne.  "  It  shall  be 
a  regular  Shakespearian  pilgrimage.  We'll 
take  tea  and  things,  and  have  kettledrum 
in  Mrs.  Baker's  house-place.  She'll  let  me 
do  what  I  like,  I  know.  And  Mr.  Goring 
shall  carry  the  basket,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  hideous  apathy.  And  we'll  talk  to  him 
about  Shakespeare's  early  life  all  the  way." 

"  Shakespeare's  life,  forsooth  ! "  cried 
Gerald  scornfully.  "Who  is  there  that 
knows  anything  about  it  1  Half-a-dozen 
entries  in  a  parish  register;  a  few  tra- 
ditional sayings  of  Ben  J onson's  ;  and  a 
pack  of  sentimentalists  —  English  and 
German — evolve  out  of  their  inner  con- 
sciousness a  sentimental  biography.  'We 
may  picture  him  as  a  youth  going  across 
the  fields  to  Shottery  :  because  it  is  the 
shortest  way,  and  a  man  of  his  titanic 
mind  would  naturally  have  taken  it :  yes, 
over  the  same  meadows  we  tread  this  day  : 
on  the  same  ground,  if  not  on  the  same 
grass.'  Or  again:  'Seeing  that  apostle- 
spoons  were  still  in  common  use  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  immortal  poet  used  one  for 
his  bread-and-treacle  :  for  who  shall  affirm 
that  he  did  not  eat  bread-and-treacle,  that 
the  inspired  lad  of  the  Stratford  grammar- 
school  had  not  the  same  weaknesses  and 
boyish  affections  as  his  school-mates  ?  Who 
would  not  love  to  possess  Shakespeare's 
spoon,  or  to  eat  out  of  Shakespeare's 
porringer1?'  That  is  the  kind  of  rot 
which  clever  men  write  about  Shake- 
speare ;  and  I  think  it  is  because  I  have 
been  over-dosed  with  such  stuff  that  I 
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have  learned  to  detest  the  bard  in  his 
private  character." 

"  You  are  a  hardened  infidel,  and  you 
shall  certainly  carry  the  basket." 

"  "What,  madam,  would  you  degrade  me 
to  a  hireling's  office  1  '  Gregory,  o'  my 
word,  we'll  not  carry  coals.' " 

"  There,  you  see,"  cried  Daphne  triumph- 
antly, "  you  can't  live  without  quoting 
him.  He  has  interwoven  himself  with  our 
daily  speech." 

"  Because  we  are  parrots,  without  ideas 
of  our  own,"  answered  Gerald. 

"  Oh,  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
soil  on  which  he  was  reared.  I  wish  there 
were  one  drop  of  his  blood  in  my  veins.  I 
envy  Edgar  because  his  remote  ancestry 
claim  kin  with  the  Ardens.  I  almost  wish 
I  were  a  Turchill." 

"  That  would  be  so  easy  to  accomplish,"  said 
Edgar  softly,  blushing  at  his  own  audacity. 

Daphne  noticed  neither  his  speech  nor 
his  confusion.  She  was  all  excitement  at 
the  idea  of  an  adventurous  afternoon,  were 
it  only  a  visit  to  the  familiar  cottage. 

"Madoline,  dearest,  may  I  order  them 
to  pack  us  a  really  nice  tea  1  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  we  are  all  decided  upon 
going." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  thing 
has  been  decided  for  us,"  said  Gerald, 
smiling  indulgently  at  the  vivacious  face, 
radiant  in  the  broad  noon-day  light,  the 
willowy  figure  in  a  white  gown  flecked  and 
chequered  with  sunshine. 

"  You  order  me  to  row  you  down  the 
Avon,"  said  Daphne,  "  and  I  condemn  you 
to-  a  penitential  walk  to  Shottery.  You 
ought  by  rights  to  go  barefoot,  dressed  in 
a  white  sheet ;  only  I  don't  think  it  would 
become  you." 

"  It  might  be  too  suggestive  of  the 
Turkish  bath,"  said  Gerald.  "Well,  I 
submit  and  if  needs  be  I'll  carry  the 
basket,  provided  you  don't  plague  me  too 
much  about  your  poet." 

"  I  move  an  amendment,"  interposed 
Edgar.  "  Sir  Vernon  is  to  take  the  chair 
at  Warwick  at  the  Yeomanry  dinner,  so 
Miss  Lawford  is  off  duty.  Let  us  all  go 
on  to  Hawksyard,  and  dine  with  the  old 
mother.  It'll  delight  her,  and  it  won't 
be  half  bad  fun  for  us.  There'll  be  the 
harvest  moon  to  light  you  home,  Madoline, 
and  the  drive  will  be  very  pleasant  in  the 
cool  of  the  " 

"Cockchafers,"  cried  Gerald.  "They 
are  particularly  cool  at  that  hour — come 
banging  against  one's  nose  with  ineffable 


"  Say  you'll  come,  Lina,"  pleaded  Edgar, 
"  and  I'll  send  one  of  Sir  Vernon's  stable- 
boys  to  Hawksyard  on  my  horse  with  a 
line  to  the  mater,  if  I  may." 

"  I  should  enjoy  it  immensely — if  Gerald 
likes,  and  if  you  are  sure  Mrs.  Turchill 
would  like  to  have  us." 

"  I  think  I'd  better  be  out  of  it.  I'm  not 
a  favourite  with  Mrs.  Turchill,"  said  Daphne 
bluntly. 

"  Oh,  Daphne  ! "  cried  Turchill  ruefully. 

"Oh,  Edgar!"  cried  Daphne,  mocking 
him.  "  Can  you  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
heart,  and  declare,  as  an  honest  man,  that 
your  mother  likes  me  1 " 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  she  will 
when  she  knows  more  of  you,"  answered  the 
squire  of  Hawksyard,  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock.  "  The  fact  is,  she  so  worships 
Madoline  that  you  are  a  little  thrown 
into  the  shade." 

"Of  course.  How  could  anyone  who 
likes  Madoline  care  about  me  ?  It  isn't 
possible,"  retorted  Daphne,  with  a  some- 
what bitter  laugh.  "If  I  were  one  of  a 
boisterous  brood  of  underbred  girls  I  might 
have  a  chance  of  being  considered  just 
endurable ;  but  as  Lina's  sister  I  am  as  the 
shadow  to  the  sunlight ;  I  am  like  the  back 
of  a  beautiful  picture — a  square  of  dirty 
canvas. " 

"  If  you  are  fishing  for  compliments,  you 
are  wasting  trouble,"  said  Gerald.  "  It  is 
not  a  day  on  which  any  man  will  rack 
his  brains  in  the  composition  of  pretty 
speeches." 

"May  I  write  the  note?  May  I  send 
the  boy  1 "  asked  Edgar. 

Lina  looked  at  her  lover,  and  finding  him 
consentient,  consented ;  whereupon  Edgar 
hurried  off,  intensely  pleased,  to  make  his 
arrangements. 

So  far,  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  seeing  Daphne  a  frequent  guest 
at  Hawksyard,  the  petted  companion  and 
plaything  of  his  mother.  He  had  made 
for  himself  an  almost  Arcadian  picture  : 
Daphne  basking  on  the  stone  bench  in  the 
Baconian  garden ;  amusing  herself  with  the 
poultry ;  even  milking  a  cow  on  occasion ; 
and  making  junkets  in  the  picturesque  old 
dairy.  He  had  fancied  her  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  in  my  lady's  chamber ;  unearth- 
ing all  Mrs.  Turchill's  long  hoarded  treasures 
of  laces  and  ribbons,  kept  to  be  looked  at 
rather  than  to  be  worn ;  sorting  the  house- 
linen,  which  would  have  stocked  a  Swiss 
hotel,  and  ran  the  risk  of  perishing  by 
slow  decay  upon  its  shelves  or  ever  it 
was  worn  by  usage.    He  had  pictured  her 
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accepted  as  the  daughter  of  the  house; 
waking  the  solemn  old  echoes  with  her 
glad  young  voice  ;  fondling  his  dogs  ;  riding 
his  hunters  in  the  green  lanes,  and  across 
the  level  fields.  She  was  pining  to  ride ; 
but  of  the  six  horses  at  South  Hill  there 
was  not  one  which  Sir  Vernon  would  allow 
her  to  mount. 

The  pleasant  picture  was  as  yet  only  a 
phantasm  of  the  mind.  Mrs.  Turchill  had 
not  taken  to  Daphne.  She  was  a  good 
woman — truthful,  honest,  kind-hearted — 
but  she  had  her  prejudices,  and  was  passing 
obstinate. 

"  I  don't  deny  her  prettiness,"  she  said, 
when  Edgar  tried  to  convince  her  that  not 
to  admire  Daphne  was  a  fault  in  herself, 
"but  she  is  not  a  girl  that  I  could  ever 
make  a  friend  of." 

"That's  because  you  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  know  her,  mother.  If  you  would 

ask  her  here  oftener  " 

"  I  hope  I  know  my  place,  Edgar,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  Grange  stiffly.  "  If 
Miss  Daphne  Lawford  wishes  to  improve  my 
acquaintance  she  knows  where  to  find  me." 

But  Daphne  had  taken  no  pains  to  secure 
to  herself  the  advantage  of  Mrs.  Turchill's 
friendship.  There  was  no  particular  reason 
why  she  should  go  to  Hawksyard  ;  so,  after 
one  solemn  afternoon  call  with  Madoline — 
on  which  occasion  they  were  received  with 
chilling  formality  in  the  best  drawing-room : 
an  apartment  with  an  eight-foot  oak  dado, 
deeply-recessed  mullion  windows,  and  a 
state  bedroom  adjoining — Daphne  went 
there  no  more.  And  now  here  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  making  her  at 
home  in  the  dear  old  house,  and  of 
showing  her  all  the  surroundings  which 
he  loved  and  cherished. 

"  Best  of  Mothers,"  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
going  to  take  you  by  storm  this  afternoon. 
We — Lina,  Daphne,  Mr.  Goring,  and  I — are 
going  to  Shottery,  and  propose  driving  on 
to  Hawksyard  afterwards.  Get  up  the  best 
dinner  you  can  at  so  short  a  notice,  and 
give  us  your  warmest  welcome.  You  had 
better  put  out  plenty  of  Hirsch's  Liebfrau- 
milch  and  a  little  dry  cham.  for  Goring. 
The  girls  drink  only  water.  Let  there  be 
syllabubs  and  junkets,  and  everything  pas- 
toral. Don't  ask  anyone  to  meet  them," 
added  Edgar,  with  a  dread  of  having  the 
local  parson  projected  on  his  love-feast; 
"we  want  a  jolly,  free  and  easy  evening. 
Dinner  at  eight. — Your  loving  Ted." 

This  brief  epistle  was  handed  to  Mrs. 
Turchill  just  as  she  was  sitting  down  to 
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luncheon.  Her  first  idea  was  to  strike. 
Her  son  might  have  brought  home  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  bachelor  friends,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  her  to  kill  fatted 
calves  and  put  out  expensive  wines.  She 
would  have  racked  her  brain  to  produce  an 
attractive  menu,  and  taxed  the  resources  of 
poultry-yard  and  dairy  to  the  uttermost. 
But  to  be  bidden  to  prepare  a  feast  for 
Madoline  who  had  rejected  her  paragon 
son,  for  the  rival  who  had  supplanted  him, 
and  for  Daphne,  whom  she  most  cordially 
disliked,  was  something  too  much.  She 
sat  at  her  simple  meal  bridling  and  mur- 
muring to  herself  in  subdued  revolt.  She 
was  tempted  to  ring  for  Rebecca,  and  confide 
her  wrongs  to  that  sympathetic  ear ;  but 
discretion,  and  her  very  genuine  love  for 
her  son  prevailed  ;  and  instead  of  summon- 
ing Rebecca,  she  sent  for  the  cook,  and 
announced  the  dinner-party  as  if  it  were 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  desire. 

Daphne  ran  down  to  the  boat-house 
before  the  others  had  finished  luncheon, 
and  with  Bink's  assistance  made  her  boat 
a  picture  of  comfort.  Gerald  was  ex- 
cused from  the  burden  of  the  basket,  as 
that  could  be  conveyed  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  pick  up  the  party  at  Shottery 
and  take  them  on  to  Hawksyard.  The  old 
name  of  the  boat  had  been  erased  for 
ever  by  workmanlike  hands  the  day  after 
Daphne's  futile  attempt  to  obliterate  it. 
Norah  Creina  now  appeared  in  fresh  gilding 
above  the  deposed  emperor. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  altered  it,"  said 
Gerald.  "There  was  something  original 
in  calling  your  boat  after  a  bloodthirsty 
lunatic.  Norah  Creina  is  the  essence  of 
cockneyism." 

"It  was  the  boat-builder's  suggestion," 
Daphne  answered  indifferently.  "  What's 
in  a  name  1 " 

"  True  !  Your  boat  by  any  other  name 
would  go  as  fast." 

Daphne  had  to  wait  some  time  by  the 
water's  edge  before  the  other  three  came 
quietly  strolling  across  the  meadow.  She 
had  been  sculling  gently  up  and  down 
under  the  willows  while  she  waited. 

"  Now  then,  Empress,"  said  Gerald, 
when  he  had  arranged  Lina's  shawls,  and 
settled  her  comfortably  in  her  place,  "  you 
are  to  sit  beside  your  sister.  Edgar  and  I 
will  take  an  oar  apiece,  while  you  and 
Lina  amuse  us  with  your  conversation." 

This  nickname  of  Empress  was  a  re- 
miniscence of  Daphne's  adventure  in 
Fontainebleau  Forest.    It  matched  very 
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■well  with  her  occasional  imperiousness,  and 
the  association  was  known  only  to  Gerald 
Goring  and  herself.  It  amused  him,  when  he 
was  in  a  mischievous  humour,  to  call  her  by  a 
name  which  she  never  heard  without  a  blush. 

"I  thought  I  was  to  row  you1?"  said 
Daphne. 

"  No,  Empress ;  as  it's  all  down  stream 
we  of  the  sterner  sex  will  relieve  you  of 
the  duty.  Besides,  you  could  never  row 
comfortably  in  that  go-to-meeting  get-up," 
said  Gerald,  looking  critically  at  Daphne's 
straw-coloured  Indian  silk,  embroidered 
with  scarlet  poppies  and  amber  wheat-ears, 
and  fluffy  with  soft  lace  about  the  neck  and 
arms,  and  the  Swiss  milkmaid's  hat  with 
its  wreath  of  cornflowers. 

"  I  could  not  wear  a  boating-dress,  as  we 
are  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Turchill,"  said  Daphne. 

"  You  might  have  worn  what  you  liked," 
protested  Edgar  eagerly ;  "  but  you  look 
so  lovely  in  that  yellow  gown  that  I  shall 
be  pleased  for  my  mother  to  see  you  in 
it.  She  is  weak  about  gowns.  I  believe 
she  has  a  wardrobe  full  of  gorgeous  attire 
which  she  and  Rebecca  review  once  a 
week,  but  which  nobody  ever  wears." 

"  The  gowns  will  do  for  the  chair-covers 
of  a  future  generation,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  all 
the  chair-covers  in  my  mother's  morning 
room  are  made  out  of  the  court-trains 
of  her  grandmothers  and  great-aunts.  I 
believe  a  court  mantle  in  those  days 
consumed  two  yards  and  a  half  of  stuff." 

He  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  bared  his 
arms  to  above  the  elbow. 

"  What  a  splendid  stroke  you  pull,  still, 
Goring,"  said  Edgar  admiringly,  "  and  you 
have  the  wrist  of  a  navvy." 

"  One  of  my  paternal  inheritances," 
answered  Gerald  coolly;  "you  know  my 
father  was  a  navvy. "  At  which  frank  speech 
everybody  in  the  boat  blushed  except  the 
speaker. 

"He  must  have  been  a  glorious  fellow," 
faltered  Edgar,  after  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Any  man  who  can  make  a  million  of 
money,  and  keep  it  without  leaving  speck 
or  flaw  upon  his  good  name,  must  be  a 
glorious  fellow,"  answered  Gerald,  with 
more  heartiness  than  was  usual  to  him. 
'•'My  father  lived  to  do  good  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself,  and  went  down  to  his 
grave  honoured  and  beloved.  I  wish  I 
were  more  like  him." 

"  That's  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  heard 
you  say,"  exclaimed  Daphne. 

"Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley-  " 

murmured  Gerald.  "I  am  beginning  to 
feel  proud  of  myself." 


They  landed  at  the  boat-builder's  below 
the  bridge,  harcl-by  that  decayed  old  inn 
which  must  have  seen  courtlier  company 
than  the  waggoners  and  wayfarers  who 
drink  there  now.  Then  they  crossed  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton's  granite  bridge,  and  walked 
through  the  quiet  town  to  the  meadows 
that  lead  to  Shottery.  It  is  but  a  mile 
from  the  town  to  the  village,  a  mile  of 
meadow  pathway,  every  step  of  which  is 
haunted  by  ghostly  footsteps,  the  Sacred 
Way  of  English  literature. 

"  It's  no  use  telling  me  not  to  talk  about 
him,"  cried  Daphne,  as  she  jumped  lightly 
from  the  top  of  a  stile,  the  ascent  whereof 
tested  the  capacity  of  a  fashionable  frock ; 
"  I  cannot  tread  this  ground  without  think- 
ing of  him.  I  am  positively  bursting  with 
the  idea  of  him." 

"Which  is  the  he  whose  image  pursues 
you1?"  asked  Gerald,  with  that  languid 
upward  twitch  of  his  dark  brows  which 
gracefully  expressed  a  mild  drawing-room 
cynicism.  "  Do  these  fields  suggest  grave 
thoughts  about  tenant-right  or  game-laws, 
or  the  land  question  generally  1  Is  it 
Beaconsfield  or  Gladstone  whose  eidolon 
pursues  you  1 " 

"  Please  don't  be  disgusting,"  cried 
Daphne.  "  Can  one  think  of  anybody 
in  these  meadows  except  " 

"  The  inevitable  William.  A  man  does 
not  live  near  Stratford  with  impunity.  He 
must  be  dosed.  Well,  child,  what  are  you 
bursting  to  say  1 " 

"I  have  been  thinking  what  a  happiness 
it  is  to  know  that  the  dear  creature  travelled 
so  little,"  responded  Daphne  ;  "  and  that 
when  he  talks  of  Bohemia,  or  France, 
or  Germany,  Rome,  Verona,  Elsinore,  or 
Inverness  " 

"  Somebody  wrote  a  treatise  an  inch 
thick  to  show  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
gone  to  Scotland  with  the  king's  players; 
but  I  fancy  he  left  his  case  as  hypothetical 
as  he  found  it,"  interjected  Gerald. 

"  Whether  he  talks  of  Athens — or  Africa 
— he  really  means  Warwickshire,"  pursued 
Daphne.  "It  is  his  own  native  county 
that  is  always  present  to  his  mind. 
Florizel  and  Perdita  make  love  in  our 
meadows.  There  is  the  catalogue  of  flowers 
just  as  they  bloom  to-day.  And  Rosalind's 
cottage  was  in  a  lane  near  the  few  old  oaks 
which  still  remain  to  show  where  Arden 
Forest  once  stood.  And  poor  Ophelia 
drowned  herself  in  one  of  the  back- 
waters of  our  Avon.  I  can  show  you 
the  very  willow  growing  aslant  the 
brook." 
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*i  A  backwater  isn't  a  brook,"  murmured 
Edgar  mildly. 

"I  allow  that  local  colour  is  not  our 
William's  strong  point,"  answered  Gerald. 
"Not  being  a  traveller,  he  would  have 
done  better  had  he  never  ventured  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  Warwickshire  experience  ; 
for  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  imagined 
lions  in  the  streets  of  Home,  or  a  sea-coast 
in  Bohemia." 

"  Wait  till  you  write  a  play  or  a  novel," 
retorted  Daphne,  "and  you'll  find  you'll 
have  to  adapt  yourself  to  circumstances." 

"  That's  exactly  what  your  divine  bard 
did  not  do.  He  adapted  circumstances  to 
suit  his  plays." 


CRUSOEING. 

The  delights  of  solitude  have  been  fervidly 
extolled  by  writers  who  took  good  care  to 
keep  themselves  within  hail  of  the  busy 
hum  of  men ;  but  its  fancied  charms  have 
soon  palled  upon  unfortunates  condemned 
to  a  silent  life,  either  by  their  own  whim, 
the  tyranny  of  others,  or  circumstances  over 
which  nobody  had  any  control. 

Alexander  Selkirk  tried  the  experiment 
of  living  in  solitary  independence  of  his  own 
option  and  under  very  favourable  conditions. 
The  island  whereon  he  elected  to  abide  was 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  upon  earth,  blessed 
with  a  delicious  climate  and  grateful  soil. 
He  was  well  provided  with  clothes  to  cover 
him,  arms  to  protect  him,  books  and  tobacco 
to  solace  him.  His  larder  was  well  supplied 
with  kid-flesh,  fish,  seal,  and  sea-lion  meat, 
which  he  could  season  to  his  liking  with 
pimento-pepper;  while  cabbages,  turnips, 
radishes,  parsnips,  purslain,  parsley,  and 
water-cress  were  at  his  command.  Still  it 
took  eight  months  to  reconcile  Selkirk  to 
his  self-elected  lot,  and  after  enduring  it 
for  four  years,  he  gladly  bade  adieu  to  his 
Eveless  paradise. 

Three  weeks'  experience  of  Crusoeing 
sufficed  to  bring  an  unwilling  solitarian  to 
death's  door,  but  he  was  a  mere  lad,  wanting 
three  years  to  be  out  of  his  teens,  when 
getting  separated  from  his  messmates,  while 
seeking  wood  and  water  on  one  of  the 
Gallipagos  Islands,  he  lost  himself  in  the 
forest.  After  passing  an  uncomfortable 
night  there,  daylight  saw  Lord  roving  in 
quest  of  what  he  might  devour,  and  finding 
nothing  save  a  big  snake,  unavailable  for 
staying  his  appetite;  and  when  night  came 
round  again,  he  was  still  wandering  in  a 
maze  of  trees,  weary  with  walking,  and 


faint  for  lack  of  food ;  fearing  to  sleep 
on  the  ground  lest  he  should  intrude  upon 
the  privacy  of  some  deadly  serpent.  This 
difficulty  he  surmounted  by  climbing  a  tall 
tree,  and  roosting  in  its  branches,  unaware 
that  he  had  a  fellow-lodger  in  a  big  owl, 
until,  on  leaving  his  airy  chamber  in  the 
morning,  he  knocked  the  bird  down,  and 
turned  the  accident  to  account  by  break- 
fasting upon  the  owl,  without  any  further 
preparation  than  stripping  it  of  its  feathers. 

That  night  Lord  was  out  of  the  wood, 
but  was  not  much  better  off,  for,  sleeping 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  he  was  drenched 
with  rain,  and  when  morning  broke  was  in 
anything  but  condition  for  climbing.  Climb 
the  mountain,  however,  he  did;  from  the 
summit  beholding  the  bay  in  which  his 
whaler  had  been,  but  was  not.  He  saw  a 
brig  there,  but  she  was  making  her  way  out. 
Madly  he  dashed  down  the  mountain  side, 
to  gain  the  beach  all  too  late,  and  become 
oblivious  of  his  disappointment  by  going  off 
in  a  dead  faint.  When  he  recovered  his  senses 
hunger  got  the  better  of  despair,  its  pangs 
being  none  the  less  bitter  from  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  abundance  of  food  in 
the  waters  washing  his  prison,  and  that  he 
had  neither  hook  to  bait  or  bait  to  hook, 
and  must,  perforce,  live  as  best  he  might 
upon  berries  and  seal-flesh. 

So  the  dismal  days  dragged  on,  the  only 
event  breaking  their  monotonous  misery 
being  Lord's  nearly  coming  to  grief  alto- 
gether in  grappling  with  a  great  seal,  rolling 
into  the  sea  with  it,  and  scrambling  out 
alone  as  cpuickly  as  his  weakness  allowed. 
After  this  bout  he  contrived  to  crawl  up  the 
mountain  again,  and  to  his  joy  descried  a 
large  ship  making  for  the  island.  The  sight 
gave  him  new  strength,  and  he  managed  to 
get  clown  to  the  beach  just  as  she  entered 
the  harbour.  Soon  a  boat  was  lowered, 
and  he  knew  no  more,  until  his  eyes  opened 
upon  a  little  crowd  of  friendly  faces.  He 
cried  out  for  water,  and  drank  till  he 
swooned  again,  when  kindly  arms  carried 
him  to  the  boat,  and  he  was  soon  safe  in 
the  care  of  the  famous  explorer  of  the  seas, 
Captain  Cook. 

Lord  did  not  find  the  Gallipagos  Islands 
so  much  to  his  mind  as  did  an  Irishman,  who 
let  his  ship  depart  without  him,  and  set  up 
his  rest  on  one  of  those  volcanic  islets; 
dwelling  there  for  seven  years  in  a  hovel 
of  his  own  building,  living  upon  tortoises, 
seals,  and  fish,  washed  down  with  rum 
obtained  from  ships  in  exchange  for  the 
potatoes  and  pumpkins  he  busied  himself 
in  raising. 
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In  1818,  an  American  sailor  was  taken  off 
a  desolate  rock  in  the  South  Seas  by  a 
boat's  crew  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Queen 
Charlotte,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  spot  by  the  smoke  of  a  seaweed  fire. 
He  had,  three  years  before,  been  left  there 
with  three  companions,  all  of  whom  had 
quickly  succumbed,  while  he  had  lived  on, 
sustaining  life  by  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of 
birds,  and  drinking  their  blood. 

The  find  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  men 
was  not  so  surprising  as  that  of  the  Flemish 
seaman  Pickman,  when,  in  1616,  his  ship 
grounded  near  a  small  island-rock  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  of  his  men 
going  in  search  of  eggs,  came  upon  a  black 
hairy  creature,  who  by  signs  entreated 
them  to  come  to  close  acquaintance ;  and 
finding  the  strange  object  to  be  really  a  man, 
they  took  him  on  board  with  them  to  tell 
the  skipper  his  story.  It  was  a  melancholy 
one.  He  and  two  others,  occupants  of  the 
passage-boat  between  England  and  Ireland, 
had  been  captured,  and  afterwards  cast  off, 
by  a  French  privateer.  Having  nothing 
eatable,  save  a  little  sugar,  with  them,  one 
of  the  three  soon  died  of  starvation,  the 
others  lived  to  be  driven  on  the  island, 
where  they  built  a  hut  out  of  what  was 
left  of  the  boat,  and  for  six  weeks  lived 
upon  sea-mews,  sea-dogs,  eggs,  and  water. 
Then  the  partners  in  misfortune  parted 
company,  one  of  them  disappearing,  leav- 
ing his  forlorn  friend  in  utter  ignorance 
of  his  fate ;  he  could  only  surmise  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  sea  while  searching 
for  eggs.  Months  passed,  and  the  poor 
fellow  lost  all  hope  of  deliverance.  Winter 
came,  and  found  him  clothesless.  Compelled 
to  keep  within  the  hut  for  days  together, 
he  only  kept  starvation  at  bay  by  catching 
sea-mews,  as  hungry  as  himself,  by  baited 
sticks  thrust  through  the  openings  in  the 
hovel's  walls.  So  he  kept  himself  alive, 
until  the  accidental  advent  of  the  London- 
bound  Flemish  timber-ship  released  him 
from  his  dreary  durance. 

Less  happy  was  the  ending  of  a  wonder- 
ful adventure  that  befell  Hans  Jorgenson, 
a  Swedish  sailor  belonging  to  the  White 
Wave,  a  Californian  schooner  employed  in 
seal  and  other  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific. 
On  September  18, 1879,  the  schooner  being 
within  sight  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  a  boat 
was  sent  on  shore  for  water,  the  crew 
consisting  of  Hans  Jorgenson  and  two 
other  seamen.  Hans,  having  his  rifle  with 
him,  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  went 
off  in  search  of  game,  and,  as  he  took  no  heed 
of  the  signal  of  recall,  his  mates  returned 


to  the  ship  without  him.  A  furious  gale 
sprang  up,  and  for  four  days  it  was 
impossible  for  the  White  Wave  to  come 
anywhere  near  the  island.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  landing  was  effected,  and 
Jorgenson  was  found  to  be  alive  certainly, 
but  most  strangely  altered  in  appearance. 
The  spare  Swede  of  five  feet  seven,  with 
a  bald  pate,  and  a  thin  straw-coloured 
moustache,  was  transformed  into  a  man 
apparently  six  feet  high,  so  stout  that  his 
clothes  would  scarcely  contain  him,  with 
his  head  and  face  covered  with  a  crop  of 
fluffy  hair,  and  seemingly  ten  years  older 
than  the  Jorgenson  who  had  been  left 
behind  but  four  days  before. 

His  explanation  of  the  mystery  did  not 
make  the  matter  more  intelligible.  Having 
started  some  wild  animals,  he  followed  the 
chase,  all  unsuccessfully,  for  miles  before 
thinking  of  returning  to  the  boat.  When 
he  did  think  of  it,  he  began  to  look 
about  him,  and  was  mightily  surprised 
with  his  surroundings.  The  country  was 
bleak  and  barren,  nothing  but  volcanic 
rocks,  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub. 
Here  and  there  were  rents  in  the  earth,  at 
the  dark  bottom  of  which  small  but  rapid 
streamlets  sped  tortuously  along  through 
masses  of  lichen,  while  heavy  volumes  of 
steam,  impregnating  the  air  with  sulphurous 
odour,  rose  from  other  ravines ;  giving  the 
Swede  the  impression  that  he  was  looking 
upon  a  piece  of  the  earth  as  it  must  have 
been  before  ever  a  living  creature  put  foot 
thereoh. 

Finding  that  his  shipmates  had  departed 
without  him,  Jorgenson  camped  out  for 
the  night.  In  the  morning  he  sought  for 
something  to  breakfast  upon;  a  fruitless 
quest  taking  him  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  when, 
falling  backwards,  he  rolled  down  a  gulch 
on  the  land  side,  the  stock  of  his  rifle  strik- 
ing against  and  breaking  one  of  a  number 
of  pebble-like  objects,  which  examination 
showed  to  be  a  thin  shell  of  lime  or 
sulphur  or  something,  he  could  not  tell 
exactly  what,  covering  a  quantity  of  jelly 
of  a  light  rose-colour,  composed  of  an 
infinity  of  minute  cells,  through  which 
stretched  a  number  of  flossy  ligaments. 
Taking  a  small  quantity  on  his  finger,  he 
applied  his  tongue  to  it  and  swallowed 
some,  but  was  so  disgusted  with  the  taste 
that  he  pitched  the  shell  away,  and  went 
back  to  his  post  to  watch  for  the  White 
Wave.  After  watching  for  some  hours  the 
hungry  fellow  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  awakened  by  a  sensation 
similar  to  that  he  had  experienced  years 
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before  when  pulled,  half-drowned,  out  of 
one  of  his  native  fjords ;  but  his  hunger 
had  gone,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  found  he 
could  walk  without  fatigue,  and  naturally 
gave  the  nauseous  jelly  the  credit  of  it. 

Next  day  he  visited  the  gulch  again,  and 
took  another  taste  of  the  jelly;  again  came 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke,  as 
before,  free  from  hunger  or  weariness ;  but 
to  his  astonishment  his  clothes  had  become 
so  tight  that  he  could  hardly  move  in  them; 
his  sea-boots  seemed  a  few  sizes  too  small, 
and  the  sleeves  of  his  knitted  jacket  were 
almost  up  to  his  elbows.  Stooping  to  pick 
up  his  rifle,  he  found  that  too  had  shrunk, 
or  rather  that  he  himself  had  stretched  and 
grown  under  the  influence  of  the  wonderful 
food,  and  that  his  physical  powers  had 
increased  with  his  bulk.  While  testing  the 
latter  by  flinging  pieces  of  rock  into  the  sea, 
J orgenson  beheld  the  White  Wave  bearing 
down  the  coast,  and  signalling  with  the 
small  brass  piece  she  carried.  He  replied 
with  his  rifle,  and  after  filling  his  pockets 
with  the  mysterious  pebbles,  made  for  the 
beach,  and  soon  was  welcomed  by  his 
puzzled  messmates. 

Should  our  readers  discredit  this  strange 
tale,  which  reads  like  a  forecastle  yarn  it 
must  be  confessed,  here  is  the  sad  end  of  it, 
"  literally  transcribed,"says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  from  the  log  of  the  White  Wave : 
—"October  3, 1879.— Lat.  57.47  N.,  Long. 
144.10  W.  Jorgenson  is  dead,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Ever  since  he 
came  aboard  from  the  island  his  health  have 
been  good,  but  the  remarkable  swellin'  have 
gone  on  until  yesterday  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  him  up  on  deck,  as  he  had  grow'd 
so  that  I  was  afeared  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  through  the  companion-way. 
I  was  sitting  beside  him  when  he  died,  and 
had  just  ask  him  how  do  you  feel  now.  He 
said  all  over  pins  and  needles  like.  I  said, 
no  pains  besides  1  He  said  no,  but  I  feel 
like  as  if  everything  was  a  stretching  and 
growing  inside  me.  Guess  I'm  poisoned.  I 
said  I  guess  so,  too.  Just  then  I  hear  a 
crack  inside  of  him,  then  another  and 
another,  three  in  all.  He  clasped  his  hands 
to  his  heart,  his  chest,  and  his  stumick, 
gave  one  groan  and  died.  For  curiosity  I 
measured  him,  and  find  he  is  nine  feet  five 
inches  long  and  big  in  proportion." 

Involuntary  Crusoes  have  mostly  become 
go  from  pure  accident,  but  there  are  some 
instances  to  the  contrary.  Seaman  Jeffrey 
of  H.M.S.  Eecruit  venturing  to  help  himself 
to  the  captain's  spruce  beer,  was  punished 
by  being  set  on  shore  on  the  uninhabited 


island  of  Sombrero.  Doubtless  Captain 
Lake  repented  the  deed,  when,  on  his  return 
to  the  same  latitude  some  two  months 
afterwards,  the  boat  sent  to  bring  the 
offender  on  board  again  returned  with  the 
report  that  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  any  rate  the  captain  had  good  cause  to 
repent  it  a  little  later  on,  for,  upon  the 
matter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
admiral  on  the  West  Indian  Station,  Lake 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  dismissed 
the  service.  At  home  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
brought  the  case  before  parliament,  and  a 
search  was  instituted  for  the  missing  man, 
resulting  in  his  being  brought  to  England 
in  October,  1809.  He  had  lived  on  the  rock 
of  Sombrero  for  nine  days,  subsisting  upon 
limpets  and  bird's  eggs,  when,  luckily  for  all 
concerned,  he  was  taken  off  by  an  American 
schooner,  and  landed  at  Marblehead,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  Dutch  skipper  once  thought  to  get  rid 
of  a  bad  bargain  in  the  same  way.  Putting 
into  St.  Helena,  then  uninhabited,  to  bury 
a  dead  officer,  he  left  there  a  seaman  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death.  Disinclined 
to  accept  the  situation,  the  criminal  un- 
earthed the  coffin,  and  after  turning  out  its 
occupant,  launched  it  on  the  water,  and, 
thanks  to  a  calm  falling,  succeeded  in  over- 
taking the  ship.  The  captain,  thinking 
his  pluck  deserving  of  recognition,  received 
him  on  deck,  a  pardoned  man. 

Some  few  years  back,  a  Californian 
newspaper  gave  an  account  of  the  finding 
of  an  Indian  woman  upon  San  Nicholas 
Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of  that  state. 
The  fact  of  her  existence  was  discovered  by 
an  otter-hunter  from  the  mainland,  who 
found  deep  footprints  in  the  ground.  He 
was  unable  to  follow  up  these  indications 
of  humanity  at  the  time,  but,  remembering 
them  on  visiting  the  island  again  three 
years  later,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  a 
search  for  the  print-maker.  He  was  not 
long  in  coming  upon  a  small  circular 
enclosure  of  brushwood,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  six  in  diameter,  having  a  little 
opening  on  one  side.  Peering  through 
this,  he  and  his  companions  beheld  a 
woman  sitting  cross-legged,  skinning  seal- 
blubber  with  a  rude  knife  made  of  a  piece 
of  hoop-iron  driven  into  a  rough  wooden 
handle.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a 
matted  mass  of  yellowish-brown  hair,  and 
her  body  clothed  in  a  garment  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  shag,  "a  duck  that  can  neither 
fly  nor  walk."  Her  features  were  regular, 
her  complexion  much  fairer,  and  her  form 
more  symmetrical  than  that  of  the  Indian 
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women  on  the  mainland.  Quickly  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  intruders,  the  female 
Crusoe  displayed  neither  displeasure  nor 
alarm.  She  could  not  understand  anything 
said  to  her  in  any  of  the  Indian  dialects  of 
South  California,  but  showed  such  capacity 
for  conversing  by  signs,  that  they  were  not 
long  in  learning  that  she  had  dwelt  eighteen 
years  on  the  island,  living  upon  seal-blubber, 
"corcomite"  root,  and  "  palo  sanko,"  a  plant 
resembling  cabbage.  Long  habit  had  not 
so  endeared  her  surroundings,  but  that  she 
willingly  accompanied  her  discoverers  to 
the  mainland ;  but  the  change  proved  fatal, 
for  she  died  within  a  couple  of  months, 
partly  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  partly  from 
dysentery  brought  on  by  too  free  indulgence 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and  her  poor  be- 
longings were  collected  by  Padre  Gonzalez, 
the  superior  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  castaway 
would  receive  •  a  brother-unfortunate  with 
open  arms.  It  was  not  so  with  Pedro 
Serrano,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  man 
floating  towards  the  island,  still  bearing  his 
name,  of  which  he  had  been  undisturbed 
lord  for  nearly  four  years.  He  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Satan  had  found  him 
at  last ;  while  the  newcomer  was  not  a  whit 
less  horrified  at  seeing  a  creature  as  naked 
as  Adam  before  the  Fall,  with  a  beard 
reaching  to  his  waist,  and  a  body  covered 
with  bristles.  When  both  had  recovered 
their  fright,  Serrano,  awaking  to  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  placed  the  best  food  his 
limited  larder  afforded  before  his  uninvited 
guest.  For  a  little  while  the  pair  lived 
amicably  together,  but  only  for  a  little  while. 
Then  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  avoided 
each  other;  becoming  reconciled  again  to 
embark  as  friends  on  board  a  ship  which  had 
been  attracted  to  the  island  by  their  signal 
fire.  Pedro  reached  Spain,  was  presented  to 
Charles  the  Fif  th,pensioned  by  that  monarch, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease 
and  comfort  at  Panama.  His  companion, 
less  fortunate,  died  on  the  voyage. 

Captain  Barnard,  a  victim  of  ungrateful 
mistrust,  found  companionship  in  misery 
more  troublesome  than  comforting.  He 
commanded  an  American  ship  in  1814, 
and  happened  to  be  at  New  Island,  in  the 
Falklands,  when  an  English  ship  was 
wrecked  there ;  the  crew  and  passengers, 
numbering  thirty,  getting  safely  to  land. 
Captain  Barnard  took  them  all  on  board, 
intending  to  leave  them  at  a  Brazilian  port, 
and,  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies,  went  on 


shore  with  four  of  his  men  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  the 
English  sailors,  fearful  of  being  carried  to 
America  as  prisoners  of  war,  cut  the  cable, 
and  made  off  with  the  ship.  The  astonished 
skipper  took  the  matter  philosophically. 
He  set  his  men  to  work  at  once  to  build  a 
house  of  stone,  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  storms  of  winter.  A  small  plantation 
of  potatoes  supplied  the  party  with  a  fair 
substitute  for  bread  j  and  by  storing  up 
albatross  eggs,  and  catching  a  pig  now  and 
then,  they  contrived  to  live  tolerably  well, 
all  things  considered. 

His  companions,  however,  soon  showed 
symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  at  length, 
tired  of  the  life  they  led,  departed  in  the 
boat.  Alone  in  his  glory,  the  captain  spent 
his  time  preparing  clothes  from  the  skins 
of  seals  and  collecting  food  for  the  winter, 
never  omitting  to  ascend  a  hill  once  or 
twice  a  day  on  the  chance  of  descrying  a 
ship.  After  dwelling  thus  in  solitude  for 
some  months  Barnard  was  rejoined  by  the 
runaways,  who  had  found  they  could  not 
get  on  without  him.  Their  return  was  not 
an  unmitigated  blessing.  One  of  them 
planned  his  murder,  for  which  the  captain 
had  him  conveyed  to  a  small  island  in 
Quaker  Harbour,  and  left  there,  until  three 
months  of  his  own  society  brought  him  to 
express  penitence  for  his  purposed  crime. 
After  this  things  went  smoothly,  until  an 
English  whaler  took  the  party  off,  and 
ended  their  two  years'  trial  of  Crusoeing  on 
New  Island. 

In  1855  the  St.  Abbs  was  wrecked  on  a 
reef  off  San  Juan  de  Nuova.  Six  of  the 
eight-and-twenty  people  on  board  managed 
to  get  from  the  reef  to  a  low  flat  island  of 
sand,  where  they  passed  the  night,  after  a 
supper  on  raw  eggs,  to  find  at  daybreak 
that  the  St.  Abbs  had  broken  up,  and 
that  all  who  had  stuck  to  her  had  perished. 
Thankful  as  they  were  for  their  escape  they 
had  not  much  cause  for  rejoicing.  Water 
was  not  to  be  had ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fifth  day  that  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  fire,  keeping  themselves  alive  by 
feeding  upon  raw  birds,  sucking  eggs,  and 
drinking  champagne  from  the  wreck.  Every 
morning  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  reef  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  something  eatable,  but 
nothing  save  a  few  preserves  rewarded  their 
industry.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
castaways  determined  to  attempt  crossing 
the  reef  at  low  water,  and  reaching  a 
larger  island.  The  distance  was  seven 
miles,  over  sharp  coral  rocks — a  hard  road 
for  shoeless  men  to  travel ;  but  they  sue- 
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ceeded  in  dragging  themselves,  and  a  raft 
laden  with  their  wine  and  spirits,  to  Juan 
de  Nuova.  They  soon  discovered  a  good 
well,  and  a  hut  built  of  bamboo  and  leaves. 
There  were  plenty  of  birds  about,  and  they 
found  some  turtle  made  fast  in  a  hut  in 
the  sea ;  so  they  fared  comparatively  well 
for  another  couple  of  weeks,  when  a  small 
schooner,  coming  from  Mahe  for  the  turtle, 
observing  their  signals,  came  to  their  relief, 
and  carried  the  six  castaways  safe  and 
sound  to  Mah6,  whence,  in  due  time,  they 
found  their  way  home. 

More  unhappy  were  the  experiences  of 
Riddler  and  Henley,  two  seamen  belonging  to 
the  Hull  sloop  Chanticleer,  when  that  vessel 
was  off  the  Patagonian  coast,  in  October, 
1867.  Returning  from  an  excursion  on 
shore,  their  boat  was  driven  out  to  sea  by 
a  gale,  cast  upon  the  rocks,  and  broken 
to  pieces.  Its  occupants  escaped  much 
personal  damage,  but  their  clothes  were 
torn  to  tatters,  and  all  they  had  wherewith 
to  comfort  themselves  on  the  snow-covered 
rock  was  an  oilskin,  a  pair  of  blankets,  and 
a  few  biscuits.  The  latter  did  not  last  them 
long,  and  then  they  had  to  be  content  with 
mussels  and  shell-fish.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  one  of  them  had  lost  his  toes  from 
the  frost,  and  both  were  so  worn  out  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  exposure  that  hope  died 
within  their  breasts,  and  they  awaited 
death's  coming  with  equanimity,  having 
sworn  to  each  other  that  let  who  would  die 
first  the  survivor  would  not  turn  cannibal. 
They  had  not  made  the  agreement  two 
hours  when  deliverance  came.  The  Shear- 
water passing  near  the  rocks,  the  look-out 
thought  he  saw  two  savages  on  it;  the 
captain  thereupon  ordered  a  boat  to  be 
lowered,  and  the  poor  fellows  were  soon 
in  comfortable  quarters,  surrounded  by 
sympathising  blue-jackets. 

Who  shall  say  how  many  men  are  en- 
acting Crusoe  in  sad  earnest  at  the  present 
moment  1  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1880,  the 
Viceroy  of  India  telegraphed  home :  ' '  Master 
of  ship  Cedric  the  Saxon  reports,  '  Sighted 
Inaccessible  Island,  twenty-three  miles  S.  W. 
of  Tristan  dAcimha,  19th  June.  Large 
fire  burning  on  N.W.  side,  apparently  on 
shore ;  time,  eight  evening ;  heavy  gale ; 
unable  to  lay  ship  to  for  daylight.  I 
suggest  probable  shipwrecked  crew." 


AN  INTERLUDE. 
Between  the  hills,  alone  upon  the  heath, 
Our  farmhouse  stands ;  for  miles  and  miles  around 
Is  naught  but  silence  :  and  the  mystic  hills 
Bend  over  us,  where  gazing  from  beneath 


Our  house  looks  up  :  never  a  harsher  sound 
Than  the  far  ocean's  moan  the  silence  fills. 
The  rooks  caw  in  the  tree-tops  in  the  spring, 
And  round  the  place  few  birds  are  heard  to  sing. 
Once  on  a  time  the  silence  of  the  place 
Was  broken  for  a  while.    He  came  that  way 
In  search  for  health,  and  quiet,  peace,  and  rest. 
He  read  or  painted,  once  he  drew  my  face, 
See  where  it  hangs  !  'twas  how  I  looked  the  day 
When  his  love-whispers  echoed  through  my  breast. 
Not  much  like  me?    No,  not  like  I  am  now, 
But  it  was  I,  e'er  sorrow  lined  my  brow. 
We  wandered  up  and  down  the  stretching  plain, 
And  climbed  the  hills,  and  gazed  up  to  the  stars  ; 
Then  questioned  their  existence  and  our  own, 
Talked  o'er  and  o'er  the  mysteries  of  pain 
And  tried  to  peer  through  Heaven's  heavy  bars. 
Yet,  e'er  the  seeds  sprang  up  that  he  had  sown 
Beneath  my  window,  he  had  gone,  and  I 
Wondered,  alone,  if  it  were  hard  to  die. 

Yet  he  had  only  whispered  me  of  love, 
And  so  the  silence  faded  when  his  voice 
Broke  on  mine  ear  in  those  first  days  of  life. 
But  now  it  fills  the  place  ;  and  from  above 
The  hills  look  down,  and  silence  doth  rejoice 
To  hide  me  from  my  self's  most  weary  strife. 
Ah !  well  I  know,  that  silence  will  not  break 
Till  I  lie  down  and  sleep — no  more  to  wake. 


A  MOST  UNBUSINESSLIKE 
PROCEEDING. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  T. 

"  Young  ladies  wanted  to  fill  the  posts 
of  invoice  clerk,  bookkeeper,  forwarding 
clerk,  and  corresponding  clerk,  in  a  corn- 
merchant's  office,  in  winch  there  is  also  a 
vacancy  for  an  apprentice.  None  but  those 
possessing  unexceptionable  references  need 
apply." 

"  I  think  that  will  do,  Brother  Joseph,  I 
think  that  will  do,  eh  V 

"  Do !  Of  course  it  will  do ;  the  very  thing, 
Henry.  The  idea  is  a  capital  one  ;  what 
made  you  think  of  carrying  it  out  1 " 

"  I  thought,"  remarked  the  senior  partner 
of  Middleton  Brothers,  Corn  Merchants, 
Liverpool,  gracefully  dividing  his  coat-tails, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  private  office,  "I  thought,"  he  repeated, 
sustaining  the  coat-tails  with  one  hand, 
and  gently  waving  the  other,  "that  we 
should  establish  a  new  era ;  that  we  should 
emancipate  woman  from  her  galling  thral- 
dom I  that  our  names  should  be  handed 
down  through  succeeding  ages  as  world- 
wide benefactors ;  and  that  we  should  con- 
siderably lessen  our  expenditure,  Brother 
Joseph." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  Henry ; 
there  is  decidedly  something  in  that." 

"  Something  in  it !    There  is  everything 
in  it.    Business,  my  dear  J oseph,  especially 
in  times  like  these,  is  business." 
|     Joseph  murmured  assent,  drew  his  chair 
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nearer  the  fire,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
became  lost  in  meditation. 

"  Mr.  Johnson !  "  cried  Henry,  opening 
the  door. 

A  tall  young  man,  with  dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  a  black  moustache,  appeared  in 
answer  to  the  summons. 

"  I  wish  you  to  make  out  three  or  four 
copies  of  this  advertisement,  and  send 
them  to  the  principal  papers  in  time  for 
insertion  in  to-morrow's  issue." 

"  Yes,  sir.    I'll  see  to  it  at  once." 

Mr.  Johnson  closed  the  door  carefully 
behind  him,  proceeded  to  his  desk,  sat 
down,  and  prepared  to  resume  his  perusal 
of  that  morning's  newspaper ;  but  happen- 
ing to  glance  at  the  slip  of  paper  he  had 
received,  he  caught  sight  of  the  first  few 
words,  and  became  almost  petrified  with 
amazement. 

"Why,  what  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
wonderful !  Why,  good  gracious  !  Jack, 
I  say,  Jack,  here's  about  the  queerest, 
rummiest  start  you  ever  heard  of  in  your 
born  days." 

"  What's  up  ? "  enquired  an  individual 
in»  another  part  of  the  office.  A  prepossess- 
ing individual,  with  curling  brown  hair, 
close-clipped  beard,  straight  nose,  and  blue 
eyes. 

"  What's  up  1    Why,  look  here." 

"Well,  this  is  a  go,"  remarked  Jack. 
"  He  must  be  getting  softening  of  the 
brain.  By  Jove,  though,  it'll  be  rather 
the  touch  if  it  comes  to  anything." 

And  such  infinite  delight  filled  the  souls 
of  these  young  men,  that  they  were  forced 
to  retire  outside  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
their  feelings. 

The  advertisement  was  read  next  morn- 
ing by  the  brothers  in  their  daily  paper. 

"  I  scarcely  think,"  said  Henry,  as  they 
walked  down  to  the  office — "I  scarcely 
think  we  shall  have  many  applications, 
Joseph.  I  believe  the  careful  wording  of 
the  advertisement  will  deter  unsuitable 
persons  from  applying.  Our  visitors,  I  fancy, 
will  be  few  but  select." 

Joseph  meekly  assented.  He  always 
did  to  his  brother's  propositions — always 
had  done  since  the  days  of  his  infancy. 

"  Few  but  select ! "  Oh,  wise  prognosti- 
cations of  man,  how  utterly  ye  come  to 
nought !    "  Few  but  select ! " 

If  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  applica- 
tions in  a  day  are  few,  if  a  company 
composed  in  a  very  large  degree  of  ex- 
barmaids,  ex-ballet-girls,  ex-shop-assistants, 
ex-authoresses,  and  ex-waitresses,  may  be 


called  select,  then  Henry  Middleton's  pro- 
phecy was  verified — but  certainly  not  unless. 

All  day  long  the  stream  poured  in.  All 
daylong  the  steps  outside  were  crowded  with 
applicants,  the  pavement  lined  with  spec- 
tators. Office-boys  clung  to  the  banisters, 
and  shouted  sarcastic  encouragement  to  the 
ingoers,  and  yelled  derisively  at  the  out- 
comers.  Business,  for  the  time,  was  at  a 
standstill. 

That  day  remained  a  day  of  dread  in  the 
memory  of  Middleton  Brothers.  After  many 
hours  of  intolerable  discomfort,  after  being 
sneered  at,  scolded  at,  preached  at,  after 
being  appealed  to  with  tears,  and  de- 
nounced with  scorn,  they  succeeded  in 
securing  four  bona  fide  young  ladies,  and  a 
respectable  person  of  forty. 

The  "  respectable  person  "  was  installed 
as  bookkeeper;  the  invoice  clerk  was  a 
slim  little  creature,  with  bright  grey  eyes, 
and  rippling  auburn  hair;  the  forwarding 
clerk  was  dark  and  tall,  with  large  brown 
eyes ;  the  corresponding  clerk  was  short 
and  fair,  with  a  round,  kindly,  good- 
natured  face ;  the  apprentice  was  a  saucy 
little  mite  of  fifteen. 

I  have  said  that  it  ever  remained  a  day 
of  dread  in  the  memory  of  Middleton 
Brothers.  To  say  so  is  to  express  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  the  mildest  possible  manner. 
That  day  haunted  them.  They  brooded 
over  it  when  awake,  they  dreamt  of  it  when 
asleep.  Often  they  would  wake  up  in  a 
cold  perspiration,  believing  themselves  pur- 
sued over  interminable  deserts  by  troops  of 
loud-voiced,  umbrella-armed  females.  They 
were  laughed  at  by  their  friends,  they  were 
jeered  at  by  their  enemies.  Such,  alas ! 
is  the  fate  of  all  leaders  in  the  van  of 
civilisation  and  philanthropy. 

But  these  latter  evils  were  in  prospective, 
and  the  quiet  and  seclusion,  after  the  noise 
and  bustle  and  ruthless  invasion  of  their 
privacy,  brought  a  sense  of  comfort  to  their 
hearts  that  shut  out  the  view  of  all  future 
disagreeables.  Henry  stood  with  his  back 
against  the  mantel-piece ;  Joseph  sat  by  the 
fire.    Henry  spoke  ;  Joseph  listened. 

"You  see,  Joseph,"  said  the  former, 
holding  up  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  been  making  calculations,  and  gathering 
up  his  coat-tails  with  the  unoccupied  hand, 
an  action  which  from  constant  repetition 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  grown 
mechanical,  "  you  see  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment we  cut  down  our  expenses  very  con- 
siderably, and  shall  be  able,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  our 
banker's  balance." 


Charles  Dickens. 
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Joseph  smiled  pensively:  the  prospect 
was  not  unpleasing. 

"We  paid  our  last  bookkeeper,"  con- 
tinued Henry,  "two  hundred  pounds, 
Joseph,  two  hundred  pounds  !  Miss  Smith 
is  pleased  to  undertake  the  duties  for  ninety, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  rise 
— gain,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  We 
paid  our  invoice  clerk  one  hundred  pounds ; 
Miss  Vernon  accepts  the  position  for  fifty — 
gain,  fifty  pounds.  Our  forwarding-clerk 
received  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
Miss  Warwick  is  content  with  eighty — 
gain,  seventy  pounds.  Our  corresponding 
clerk  received  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds;  Miss  Lawson  is  quite  satisfied 
with  seventy — gain,  sixty  pounds.  We 
gave  our  last  apprentice  one  hundred  pounds 
for  five  years ;  we  give  our  present  one, 
Miss  Ramsay,  eighty — gain,  twenty  pounds. 
Making  a  gain  in  all  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  which  is  not  exactly  to  be 
despised,  and  may  come  in  handy  for  one 
or  two  little  things — eh,  Joseph  1 " 

And  Henry  chuckled,  actually  chuckled, 
which  was  a  rare  thing  with  the  senior 
partner  of  Middleton  Brothers. 

"  I  expect  the  work  will  be  done  in  just 
as  business-like  a  manner — perhaps,  if  any- 
thing, more  methodically,  more  neatly. 
Women,  you  see,  Joseph,  possess  finer 
sensibilities  than  men,  pay  more  attention 
to  detail,  and  are  more  amenable  to  direc- 
tion and  authority ;  women  don't  smoke  or 
drink — at  least,  the  majority  don't ;  and 
they  come  very  much  cheaper,  Joseph, 
very  much  cheaper." 

Joseph  smiled  acquiescence.  He  was 
acquiescence  itself.  His  poking  of  the  fire 
was  an  affirmative ;  the  way  he  sat  seemed 
a  respectful  assent ;  the  very  blowing  of  his 
nose  appeared  to  express  complete  defer- 
ence to  his  brother's  opinion,  and  entire 
coincidence  with  it. 

"  I  have  no  positive  complaint  to  make 
against  either  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Harley, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if  they  had  left  with  the  others.  It 
was  a  most  remarkable  and  most  fortunate 
thing,  that  we  got  so  many  off  our  hands  at 
once.  But  the  work  must  be  sadly  behind. 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  stay  late  for  a  few 
nights,  and  see  that  it  is  got  up." 

They  did  not,  however,  stay  late  that 
night.  The  labours  they  had  undergone 
during  the  day  would  have  prostrated 
a  Samson,  and  they  were  wearied  out. 

When  they  entered  the  office  next 
morning,  a  transformation  had  taken  place 
that  amazed  them.    The  air,  so  long  a  sea 


of  dust  in  which  sickly  bluebottles  and 
sticky  flies  swam  feebly  about,  was  now 
filled  with  fragrant  perfumes.  The  hat- 
rails  were  now,  for  the  most  part,  occupied 
by  dainty  hats  with  flowing  feathers,  by 
graceful  cloaks,  and  coquettish  little  clouds. 
The  stand  beneath,  so  lately  filled  with 
ponderous  rain-protectors,  now  held  a  row 
of  tiny  umbrellas,  looking  like  grown-up 
parasols.  And — greatest  innovation  of  all 
— on  one  of  the  long  desks  upon  which 
thousands  of  pounds  had  been  counted, 
scores  of  ledgers  balanced,  stood  a  glassful 
of  flowers. 

The  whole  place  seemed  changed.  There 
was  the  soft  rustle  of  women's  dresses,  the 
soft  murmur  of  women's  voices. 

The  brothers  stood  and  gazed,  not  alto- 
gether coldly,  on  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tion ;  and  as  they  gazed  their  eyes  rested 
unknowingly  on  the  same  spot.  Near  the 
window  in  a  patch  of  sunlight — it  was  a 
bright  spring  day — sat  the  lately-engaged 
invoice-clerk.  The  sunbeams  fell  lovingly 
on  the  small  head,  and  the  brown  hair 
seemed  to  ripple  joyously,  as  if  glad  that  in 
its  folds  there  lurked  tinges  of  colour  that 
could  claim  kindred  with  the  golden  sun- 
light. There  was  such  a  quaint  air  of 
preoccupation  in  the  serious  little  face, 
such  a  pursing-up  of  the  red  lips,  such  a 
wrinkling  of  the  smooth  brow,  such  a  busy 
turning  over  of  mighty  leaves,  such  a  swift 
movement  of  the  diligent  pen,  and  at 
intervals  such  a  wistful  contemplation  of  a 
cruel  ink  spot  on  one  of  the  tiny  white 
hands,  that  Henry  Middleton,  the  stern 
senior  partner  of  Middleton  Brothers,  smiled, 
and  the  rugged  face  beneath  the  influence 
of  the  smile  became  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
upon.  Turning  round  he  beheld  Joseph 
smiling  too.  He  put  his  hand  kindly  on 
his  brother's  shoulder,  and  they  walked 
musingly  into  the  private  office,  with  who 
shall  say  what  memories  of  a  time  when 
business  was  not  all  in  all,  and  life  was 


But  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  perusal  of 
the  pile  of  business  letters  that  lay  await- 
ing the  partners,  the  wrinkles  came  back 
deeper  than  before,  the  smiles  faded  away 
— Middleton  Brothers  were  corn-merchants 
once  more.  From  the  letters  Henry  passed 
to  a  formidable  list  of  names  and  figures 
headed  "Accounts  Due," and  kept  always  by 
this  detail-loving  man  in  the  recesses  of  his 
private  desk.  Copying  a  few  of  the  names 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  he  turned  to  his  brother, 
and  broke  the  silence  for  the  first  time. 

"Would  you  just  step  into  the  office, 
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Joseph,  and  see  if  there  is  anyone  not 
particularly  engaged  1  I  want  a  few 
accounts  collected." 

Joseph  complied,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
absence  returned. 

"  Miss  Warwick  is  the  only  one  at 
liberty.  I  have  told  her  to  get  ready,  and 
come  in  to  you." 

Ten  minutes  passed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  and  then  Miss  Warwick  appeared. 

Oh,  stern  business  men,  to  whom  business 
is  business,  and  all  else  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,  can  you  possibly  imagine  a  clerk 
with  a  muff,  a  clerk  with  a  cloud,  a  dainty 
cloak,  dainty  shoes,  and  a  daintier  hat  and 
feather  ] 

Henry  had  fretted  at  the  delay,  but 
before  this  apparition,  with  its  laughing 
eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks,  the  rebuke  died 
away  on  his  lips.  He  rose,  took  up  the 
slip  of  paper,  got  into  his  accustomed 
attitude  by  the  fire-place, .  and  spoke  as 
follows  : 

"I  have  here  the  names  of  a  few  firms 
against  which  there  are  several  outstanding 
accounts.  Now  I  wish  you  to  call  upon 
them,  and  press  for  immediate  settlement. 
We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  accounts 
to  become  overdue,  without  repeated  appli- 
cation for  them.  We  have  learnt  the 
necessity  of  this  from  experience.  We  have 
known  many  instances  in  which  a  little 
promptitude  and  a  little  pressing  have 
saved  us  from  very  serious  losses.  When 
you  have  been  with  us  longer,  Miss  War- 
wick, you  will  find  that  we  are  above  all 
things  methodical ;  that  we  attend  per- 
sonally to  little  details  which  are  generally 
left  entirely  to  subordinates.  We  do  so 
because  we  have  some  little  respect  for  our 
reputation,  some  little  objection  to  throwing 
away  our  own  and  other  peoples'  money, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  Liverpool  corn 
firms." 

Henry  Middleton  sat  down  with  a  grim 
smile  on  his  face,  and  Miss  Warwick  bowed 
and  retreated. 

A  little  later  on  he  entered  the  outer 
office  and  enquired  for  Mr.  Harley.  Mr. 
Harley  had  gone  out.  Where  to  1  Mr. 
Harley  had  gone  to  show  Miss  Warwick 
the  places  at  which  she  had  to  call.  Miss 
Warwick  had  the  addresses ;  was  not  that 
sufficient  1  Mr.  Harley  thought  she  would 
not  know  the  directions  in  which  they  lay. 
Hum  ! 

Might  it  be  asked  why  Mr.  Johnson 
had  not  got  the  cash  ready  for  the  bank  1 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  showing  Miss 
Vernon  the  exact  manner  in  which  Mr. 
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Middleton  liked  the  invoices  to  be  made 
out.    Ha ! 

"It  seems  to  me,  Joseph,"  remarked 
Henry,  re-entering  the  private  office,  "  that 
along  with  the  unquestionable  advantages 
of  our  scheme,  there  may  be — I  only  say 
there  may  be — some  trifling  drawbacks." 

Henry  Middleton  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  conjecture.  There  were  drawbacks. 
For  instance,  it  was  singular,  and  a  little 
inconvenient,  that  neighbouring  firms  be- 
came absurdly  anxious  about  the  prompt 
forwarding  and  receiving  of  invoices;  that 
junior  clerks  came  flitting  in  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  eagerly  enquiring  if  such  and 
such  an  invoice  were  ready,  or  bringing 
invoices  for  goods  bought  a  few  hours 
before.  Miss  Vernon  was  engaged  in  ex- 
postulating with  these  young  persons  half 
the  day ;  and  really  the  difficulty  she  had 
to  make  them  comprehend  her,  and  to  get 
them  to  go  away,  was  something  over- 
whelming. It  was  singular,  too,  that  for- 
warding clerks  in  all  the  neighbouring 
offices  became  strangely  modest  and  self- 
distrustful,  and  were  perpetually  dropping 
in  to  make  enquiries  as  to  certain  stations 
and  railways,  the  particulars  regarding 
which  appeared  in  the  most  inexplicable 
manner  to  have  escaped  their  memories. 
Miss  Warwick  might  have  been  specially 
engaged  to  give  them  information.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  young  men  in  the  world 
than  there  used  to  be,  as  Joseph  remarked 
to  his  brother ;  and  decidedly  they  appeared 
to  be  growing  very  plentiful.  There  were 
always  several  in  the  outer  office,  at  all 
hours ;  there  were  always  two  or  three  as- 
cending the  stairs  when  the  brothers  went 
out;  always  a  number  on  the  pavement; 
and  always  a  glimpse  of  coat-tails  vanishing 
through  the  doorway,  if  Joseph  or  Henry 
turned  at  the  top  of  the  street  to  favour  the 
promenaclers  with  a  second  glance.  The 
brothers  at  first  grew  puzzled,  and  then  a 
little  angry.  From  the  multitude  of  callers, 
from  the  noise  and  bustle,  business  might 
have  been  exceedingly  brisk,  and  yet  the  day- 
book showed  no  perceptible  increase  in  the 
number  of  sales,  and  the  work  was  steadily 
falling  behind. 

Oppressed  with  these  considerations, 
Henry  the  wise  delivered  himself  thus  unto 
Joseph  the  meek : 

"I  can't  say  that  I  am  exactly  disap- 
pointed with  the  result  of  our  scheme, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess 
that  it  has,  so  far,  scarcely  realised  my 
expectations. 


Charles  Dickens.] 
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"  Things  have  not  gone  on  exactly  as  I 
expected.  Some  of  my  ideas  have  been 
confirmed,  and  in  some  I  fear  I  have  been 
mistaken.  I  have  lately  bestowed  the 
'  most  minute  observation  upon  the  work, 
the  manner  of  work,  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
we  employ,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  provided  they  had  both  received  the 
same  training — that  is,  the  same  description 
of  training,  and  occupied  the  same  length 
of  time  over  it — there  would  be  no  very 
essential  difference  between  the  work  done 
by  the  two  sexes.  But,  of  course,  we,  as 
.practical  men  of  business,  have  to  do  with 
what  is,  not  with  what,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been.  And  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  not  received 
the  same  training,  and  that  considerable 
difference  does  exist. 

"  For  instance,  I  find  that  the  ladies  in 
our  office  are  more  liable  than  our  male 
clerks  to  do  their  work  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  are  certainly  not  as  capable  of  continued 
unrelaxed  mental  application  to  business. 
This  may  partially  arise  from  physical  in- 
equality, or  it  is  possible  that  we  have  in  our 
employ  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  But 
such  I  have  certainly  found  to  be  the  case. 
Again,  the  former  are  certainly  the  less 
exact  of  the  two.  I  had  really  some  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  impressing  upon  them 
the  vital  importance  of  every  figure,  in 
every  book,  being  proved  to  be  undeniably 
and  undoubtedly  correct.  I  certainly  am 
unable  to  find  that  the  attention  to  detail, 
with  which  some  persons — generally  of 
their  own  sex — are  so  ready  to  credit  them, 
is  carried  to  any  great  extent  into  business 
life. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  my  opinion 
that  they  are4  more  amenable  to  direction 
and  authority  confirmed.  Indeed,  I  find 
it  hard,  almost  impossible,  to  rebuke  them. 
They  are  so  humble,  and  so  penitent." 

And  so  pretty — did  you  add,  Henry  1 
Assuredly  the  thought  entered  your  mind, 
if  it  rose  not  to  your  lips.  Ah,  Henry, 
Henry,  have  three-score  years  and  a  bitter 
world-fight  not  yet  destroyed  thy  youthful 
inability  to  look  sternly  on  a  beautiful 
face  1 

"  There  is,  at  least,  one  good  point  about 
them,  and  that  is  that  they  are  not  so  eager 
to  get  home  at  night.  I  suppose  the  fact 
arises  from  their  having  no  particular 
hobbies,  no  cricket  or  football,  or  athletics. 
They  are  down  rather  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  take  no  longer  over  their  luncheon, 
except  the  time  wasted  in  getting  ready  to 


go  out,  which  is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  On 
the  whole,  as  far  as  personal  intercourse  is 
concerned,  they  are  much  pleasanter  to  deal 
with,  being  quicker  and  brighter  in  many 
ways.  The  other  drawbacks  connected 
with  them  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  are  no  doubt  unavoidable. 
Well,  well,  Joseph,  we  must  take  the  good 
and  bad  together,  and  perhaps  the  balance 
will  after  all  be  in  our  favour.  Three 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  a  little  training  may  make 
them  all  that  we  could  desire." 


VINES  AND  VINTAGERS. 

When  the  brief  autumn  of  our  moist, 
misty  isles  is  growing  chill,  when  leaves 
are  crisping  and  falling,  when  the  bright 
glow  from  the  hearth  is  welcomed  at  even- 
time,  when  doors  and  windows  are  found 
better  closed  than  open,  there  is  still  a 
bright  region  of  sunny  warmth  within  easy 
access  of  our  shores.  From  where  I  write 
— in  the  department  of  the  Gironde — this 
manuscript  will  reach  its  destination  in 
twenty -four  hours,  including  the  forced 
hiatus  in  railway  communication,  and  delay 
of  postal  delivery.  Yet  I  wager  you  have 
already  taken  stouter  clothing  into  wear 
for  walks  abroad,  while  I  loiter  leisurely 
and  perspiringly  in  summer  suit,  carefully 
choosing  the  shady  side  of  a  glaring,  "dusty 
road.  With  the  closing  days  of  September 
has  come  the  bacchanalian  carnival  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  far  into  October  the 
fingers  and  lips  of  the  vintagers  will  be 
purple-dyed  with  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

Probably  no  plant  requires  more  constant 
and  assiduous  attention  than  the  vine ;  for 
from  the  pruning  up  to  the  time  of  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit,  it  is  exposed  to 
numerous  maladies  and  mischances. 

With  the  first  shoots  and  budding  come 
the  dangers  of  late  frosts,  and  many  viti- 
cultors  who  have  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  accumulate  heaps  of  dried  herb  and 
scattered  wood,  ranged  at  intervals  in 
their  vineyards  ready  for  igniting  at  a 
moment's  notice,  may  find  their  hopes 
ruined  with  the  rising  sun.  The  late  frosts 
of  the  end  of  April,  and  even,  sometimes, 
the  beginning  of  May,  generally  occur  at 
dawn,  and  the  watchers  should  be  in  readi- 
ness to  fire  the  various  heaps;  the  dense 
smoke  from  which,  rising  in  different 
directions,  spreads  canopy-like  above  the 
threatened  vine,  and  protects  it  during 
the  brief  period  of  danger.    After,  when 
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the  shoots  are  thriving  and  clothing  with 
verdure,  comes  a  plague  of  snails,  cater- 
pillars, and  a  host  of  vermin,  to  feast  and 
leave  ruin  in  their  track.  Unceasing  and 
steady  warfare  has  to  be  waged  against 
these,  and  when  the  enemy  may  be  said 
to  be  vanquished  there  is  the  dreaded 
o'idium  to  be  guarded  against,  which  is 
done  by  powdering  the  plant  with  sulphur 
by  means  of  a  bellows -like  apparatus. 
Then  when  the  bunches  are  in  flower,  that 
is,  when  each  future  grape  is  represented 
by  a  minute  blossom,  not  unlike  miniature 
broccoli,  there  is  the  peril  of  heavy  rains, 
which  will  probably  wash  away  half  the 
promised  fruit  in  this  early  stage  of  forma- 
tion. Presuming,  however,  the  vine  to 
have  passed  triumphantly  through  these 
different  periods,  and  that  the  viticultor  is 
looking  forward  to  a  magnificent  yield ;  that 
the  fruit  is  fattening  and  purpling  in  a  fashion 
which  forebodes  early  ripening  and  abund- 
ance of  wine ;  presuming  this,  there  may 
gather  a  bank  of  darkness  on  the  hitherto 
bright,  calm,  August  horizon,  which,  speed- 
ing onwards,  urged  by  the  rushing  blast, 
sweeps  with  a  levelling  storm  of  hail  over 
the  vineyards,  cutting  down  everything 
on  its  path,  and  leaving  the  viticultor  a 
poorer  man  by  thousands  of  francs — even 
thousands  of  pounds,  where  the  vineyard  is 
vast  and  of  a  noted  cru. 

But  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  devastating 
influences  to  which  the  vine  is  subject,  is 
that  of  the  phylloxera,  a  scourge  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  threatened 
the  possible  extinction  of  the  vine  in  France. 
Fortunately,  however,  science  seems  to 
have,  at  last,  discovered  a  means  of  checking 
the  ravages  of  the  desolating  insect,  and 
thousands  of  plants  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  which,  were  to  have  been 
sacrificed  as  utterly  lost,  have  this  year 
given  signs  of  returning  health  and  vigour. 
The  successful  treatment  seems  to  have 
been  the  submersion  of  the  vines,  where 
this  was  possible ;  thus  suffocating  the 
millions  of  insects  engaged  in  honeycombing 
each  root.  On  the  ridges  and  slopes  where 
flooding  was  out  of  the  question,  an  appli- 
cation of  a  composition  of  carbon  and 
sulphur  (sulfure  de  carbon)  has  given  ex- 
cellent promise  of  vital  restoration.  But  in 
the  face  of  these  apparently  sure  remedies, 
there  is  great  anxiety  and  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future ;  and  well  there  may  be,  as 
many  vineyard  proprietors  are  only  produc- 
ing twenty  barrels  of  wine,  where,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  they  had  at  least  a  hundred. 

On  the  light,  sandy,  gravelly  soils,  which 
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are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  the  vine  is  planted  in  ranks  some 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  four 
in  width.  At  intervals  of  five  feet  are 
placed  the  roots,  which,  on  the  plains, 
are  trained  to  grow  something  like  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  then  to 
spread  their  shoots  on  either  side  along  a 
wire  strained  at  this  height  from  interven- 
ing supports.  This  system  gives  mathe- 
matical precision  to  the  growth  and  also 
allows  the  sun  to  reach  the  branches  from 
every  direction,  and  the  foliage,  thus  trained, 
never  rises  higher  than  between  three  and 
four  feet,  or  over- clusters  so  thickly  the 
fruit  as  to  veil  it  from  the  ripening  rays. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  flooding,  and  on  ridges 
and  slopes,  the  roots  of  the  vine  are  planted 
at  distances  of  four  feet  and  are  allowed 
to  climb  as  they  list,  clinging  to  poles 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
vineyards  so  ordered  remind  one  somewhat 
of  dwarfed  hop-gardens,  and  as  the  foliage, 
untrammelled,  flourishes  in  luxuriant  dis- 
order, it  becomes  necessary,  while  the 
branches  are  developing,  to  loop  up  the 
leafy  tendrils  and  thus  allow  the  sun  to 
penetrate. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  plants;  some  being  famous 
for  their  hardiness ;  others  for  their  ex- 
quisite savour  and  bouquet ;  others  for 
their  lusciousness  and  abundance  of  juice; 
others  for  body  and  colouring  qualities ;  and 
all  requiring  some  special  choice  of  soil  and 
aspect  to  ensure  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  their  various  attributes.  Again, 
the  different  varieties  will  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  choosing  of  the  moment 
for  vintaging  has  to  be  nicely  calculated,  so 
as  to  begin  with  the  plants  thatfhave  reached 
prime  condition,  and  continue  in  succession 
with  those  that  are  ready  when  the  first 
have  been  gathered. 

Let  it  here  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  especially  of  the  vintaging  of  the 
black  grapes  from  which  the  red  wine  is 
obtained.  The  gathering  of  the  white 
varieties,  that  give  the  Sauternes  and  straw- 
coloured  crus,  is  altogether  different.  With 
these  the  vintaging  commences  a  fortnight 
later  than  with  the  dark  fruit,  and  extends 
over  an  interval  of  quite  a  month;  those 
grapes  only  being  gathered  off  a  bunch 
which  are  completely  ripe  and  toasted  by 
the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  latter  instance,  a 
vineyard  is  frequently  gone  over  a  dozen 
times ;  great  care  being  taken  to  pluck  only 
those  grains  which  are  done  to  a  turn. 
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Of  course  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  fashion  of  cultivating  vineyards  ;  those 
producing  the  richer  and  choicer  crus  being 
tended  with  exceptional  care,  every  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  protect  them  from 
preventable  mischances.  The  outlay,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  often  excessive;  but 
then,  should  the  wine  turn  out  excellent, 
there  is  a  large  and  profitable  return.  To 
give  a  notion  of  the  outlay  and  income 
attached  to  viticultural  enterprise,  I  will 
cite  a  good  average  vineyard  of  a  hundred 
acres  that  may  be  said  to  be  conscientiously 
tended. 

First  it  may  be  mentioned  that  three 
unproductive  years  have  to  be  passed  from 
the  planting  of  the  slips.  During  the 
eighth  year,  by  careful  culture  and  constant 
manuring,  the  vine  has  reached  its  most 
perfect  condition,  and  each  root  should 
yield,  in  good  seasons,  four  pounds  weight 
of  grapes,  and  this  quantity  ought  not  to 
sensibly  diminish  till  the  plant  has  entered 
its  twentieth  year,  presuming  every  pre- 
caution to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  its 
vigour.  Well,  a  vineyard  thus  adequately 
tended  will  cost  for  cultivation  fifteen 
pounds  per  acre,  and  will  return  a  net 
profit  of  an  equal  amount,  supposing  the 
year  to  have  been  favourable.  Thus  a 
medium  property  of  a  hundred  acres,  pro- 
ducing good,  unclassed  wines,  will  give  an 
income  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
frost,  heavy  drenching  rains  at  the  moment 
of  flowering,  a  driving  storm  of  hail,  and 
numberless  other  mischances  may,  within 
a  brief  hour,  destroy  either  partially  or 
completely  the  promised  crop.  Of  course 
in  the  instance  of  the  choicer  crus  the 
profits  are  proportionately  much  larger, 
a  hundred  acres  giving  a  net  return  of  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds ;  and  naturally,  with 
the  more  ordinary  classes,  they  diminish 
considerably  in  comparison. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  should  science  really  be  unable 
— notwithstanding  some  recent  good  results 
— to  check  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera, 
and  that  the  scourge  should  finally  spread, 
a  great  portion  of  France  must  be  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  this  is  why.  The  soil 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  finer  variety  of 
grape  is  of  a  thin,  sandy  character,  or  sand 
and  gravel  mixed.  Now  this,  even  with  a 
ruinous  outlay  for  manure,  could  never  be 
dressed  to  produce  ordinary  farm  crops  ; 
and  so,  where  vineyards  now  flourish,  would 
stretch  dreary  unproductive  wastes.  For- 


tunately the  phylloxera  seems  to  prefer  the 
stiff  clayey  soils  that  may  be  made  other- 
wise useful,  and  as  yet  there  are  but  a  com- 
paratively few  indications  of  the  "  grave  " 
lands  being  smitten  with  the  pest. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  vineyards, 
covering  the  plains  and  slopes  under  a 
cloudless  sunlit  roof  of  azure,  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  only  as  the 
season  advances  that  the  colour  begins 
to  change.  Now,  the  leaves  are  bronzing 
and  taking  a  golden  hue,  and  from  beneath 
the  variegated  foliage  peep  the  clusters  of 
purple  fruit  ready  for  clipping.  On  the 
hill  sides,  and  in  the  stretches  of  the  lower 
lands,  companies  of  vintagers,  ranged  in 
military  order,  are  seen  advancing  through 
the  ranks  of  vine.  At  intervals,  in  the 
rear,  are  overlookers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  no  ripe  bunches  of  sound  grapes  are 
passed  unnoticed,  and  also  to  preserve  order 
among  the  joyous  troop,  whose  Southern 
temperament  will  occasionally  assert  itself 
to  the  detriment  of  steady  work. 

Each  division  of  vintagers  is  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  men,  who  carry,  knapsack- 
wise,  a  deep  basket  termed  a  "hotte,"  and 
as  the  gatherers  fill  their  wooden  trays, 
they  call  the  basket-bearer  to  relieve  them 
of  their  fruit.  Very  often,  if  the  vintager 
who  summons  the  "  porte  hotte  "  happens 
to  be  a  pretty  girl,  he  will  not  only  take 
the  grapes,  but  a  kiss  at  the  same  time,  and 
should  a  struggle  ensue,  the  warning  voice  of 
the  overlooker  is  necessary  to  restore  order. 

The  vineyards  are  intersected  by  a  couple 
of  avenues  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  in 
each  of  these  is  stationed  a  bullock-cart 
bearing  three  huge  tubs,  termed  "  douils." 
As  the  basket-bearers  complete  their  loads, 
they  make  for  the  bullock-cart,  and  climb- 
ing a  ladder  placed  against  the  wheel, 
empty  by  a  stooping  forward  movement 
the  contents  of  the  hotte  into  one  of 
the  douils,  the  driver  carefully  levelling 
and  gently  pressing  the  fruit  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  greatest  quantity  being  carried.  The 
oxen  are  provided  with  a  wicker  muzzle, 
otherwise  they  would  greedily  feast  on  the 
bunches  within  their  reach.  When  the 
douils  of  the  bullock-cart  are  filled,  it  takes 
its  way  to  the  "  cuvier"  or  press-house,  and 
is  replaced  by  another  that  has  already 
discharged  its  load. 

Some  of  the  larger  estates,  such  as,  for 
instance,  Lafite  and  Margaux  in  the  Medoc, 
employ  as  many  as  four  hundred  vintagers 
for  the  gathering,  and  all  of  these  have  to 
be  fed  and  lodged  on  the  estate.    It  may 
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be  readily  understood  that  where  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  vine  being  vintaged 
at  the  same  time,  the  neighbourhood  is 
unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  number  of 
hands,  and  so  the  gatherers  have  to  be 
collected  from  far  and  wide ;  the  brief 
season  being  looked  upon  as  a  holiday- 
outing  by  the  greater  proportion.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  esteemed  a  sybaritic  period  by 
the  many,  who  probably  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  year  are  rarely  fed  in  such 
generous  fashion;  and,  besides,  they  may  eat 
as  many  grapes  as  they  choose,  numbers 
only  biting  off  the  choicer  fruit  and  casting 
aside  as  worthless  the  partially  nibbled 
bunch.  That  they  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
vintage  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
joyous  songs  in  quaint  patois  are  heard  in 
every  vineyard  ;  when  the  labour  of  the  day 
is  finished,  and  supper  disposed  of,  there  is 
music  and  dancing  under  the  wide  spreading 
sheds. 

Usually  each  company  of  vintagers  has  its 
captain,  who  recruits  the  members  for  work 
on  a  special  vineyard,  having  previously 
arranged  with  the  manager,  and,  so  soon  as 
he  is  summoned  he  must  make  his  appear- 
ance with  the  troop.  This  is  composed  of 
men,  women,  girls,  and  grown-up  children. 
The  men  receive  two  francs  a  day,  the 
women  and  girls  one  franc,  and  the  chil- 
dren fifteen  sous.  In  addition  they  are 
fed  and  housed  :  the  meals  consisting  of 
a  bite  of  something  in  the  morning;  at 
midday  a  dinner  composed  of  soup,  meat, 
vegetables,  bread,  and  as  much  "  piquette," 
or  ordinary  wine  diluted  with  water,  as 
they  may  choose  to  drink.  The  supper  is 
the  same  as  the  dinner,  and  I  can  vouch 
from  experience  that  both  are  excellent ; 
the  soup,  which  is  poured  over  slices  of 
bread,  being  made  from  the  choicest  beef, 
which  is  afterwards  served,  with  the 
flavouring  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
onions. 

On  all  the  larger  estates  there  are  buildings 
especially  devoted  to  housing  the  vintagers, 
consisting  generally  of  two  floors.  These 
floors  are  usually  unbroken,  lengthy  cham- 
bers, and  on  either  side,  space  being  left  in 
the  centre  for  a  passage,  is  spread  clean 
straw  with  trusses  to  serve  as  pillows,  and 
beneath  these  are  placed  the  bundles  of  the 
lodgers ;  the  males  occupying  one  dormitory, 
the  females  the  other. 

As  regards  the  vintagers  themselves, 
they  present  an  altogether  different  appear- 
ance to  a  similar  class  in  England  — 
hop-pickers  to  wit.  They  are  not  clothed 
in  soiled  garments  which  have  reached 


them  from  back  to  back,  and  are  now  but 
a  shapeless  heap  of  rags.  The  cast-off 
apparel  of  various  gradations  of  society 
finds  no  customers,  and  even  the  poorest 
among  them  are  neatly  clad,  according  to 
their  condition.  The  women  and  girls  do 
not  wear  a  frowsy,  tawdry  hat,  which 
may  in  its  brighter  days  have  belonged  to 
"my  lady,"  and  have  reached  its  present 
owner  through  the  agency  of  a  slop-seller, 
or  perhaps  have  been  picked  off  a  dust- 
heap  or  out  of  a  gutter.  They  do  not  cover 
their  shoulders  with  a  faded,  grimed  shawl 
or  greasy  silk  mantle ;  their  skirts  are  not 
the  miserable  remnants  of  a  dress  which 
has  had  its  entre6  to  the  world  of  fashion ; 
neither  are  their  feet  cased  in  burst,  shape- 
less boots,  that  may  originally  have  been 
placed  lightly  on  a  carriage  step. 

As  with  the  women,  so  it  is  with  the  men. 
They  are  not  curious  collectors  of  fourth 
or  fifth  hand  coats,  which  may  have  been 
cut  for  the  shady  side  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  but  which  have  now  reached 
the  shadiest  of  conditions ;  their  trowsers 
have  not,  at  their  origin,  been  fitted  to  a 
saunterer  in  the  Champs  Elysees  or  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne ;  neither  do  they  cover 
their  heads  with  a  crushed  shapeless  hat 
that  may,  in  a  past  generation,  have  been 
raised  to  salute  a  duchess. 

Let  us  walk  through  the  vines  and  see 
the  vintagers  at  their  labour.  The  women 
and  girls  have  bright -coloured  kerchiefs 
wound  about  their  rich  dark  tresses,  one 
end  being  allowed  to  fall  gracefully  behind 
the  ear.  A  neatly-fitting  black  and  white 
striped  or  grey  woollen  jacket,  shaped 
loosely  to  the  form,  covers  the  shoulders 
and  reaches  to  the  hips ;  an  unsoiled  collar, 
set  off  by  a  ribbon,  circles  the  throat.  The 
skirt,  of  the  same  material  as  the  jacket, 
is  looped  up,  displaying  a  red  petticoat 
which  does  not  quite  fall  to  the  ankle. 
Beneath  is  seen  the  clean  blue  and  white 
striped  stocking,  fitting  like  a  glove,  and  to 
preserve  this  from  the  friction  of  the  wooden 
sabot,  a  stout  sock  is  drawn  over  the  foot. 
Most  have  bibbed  aprons  to  protect  the 
dress  from  staining  by  the  bursting  fruit. 
A  good  average  of  the  younger  women  and 
girls  are  exceedingly  comely,  and  in  many 
instances  really  handsome,  with  their  rich 
Southern  complexions,  cleanly-cut  features, 
and  bright  eyes  sparkling  beneath  long 
silken  lashes  and  finely -arched  brows. 

The  men  generally  wear  as  head-covering 
a  blue  or  chocolate  coloured  beret,  which 
in  shape  is  very  similar  to  the  round  flat 
bonnet  of  the  Scotch:  some  among  them 
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prefer,  as  being  lighter  and  a  better  protec- 
tion from  the  sun,  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat.  The  costume  is  almost  invariably  a 
linen  blouse  and  loose  trowsers  of  the  same 
material;  and  even  if  these  are  occasionally 
patched,  they  are  at  least  kept  clean  by 
frequent  washing.  The  wooden  sabot,  as 
with  the  women,  is  the  usual  foot-covering 
for  field  labour.  All  are  merry  at  their  work, 
and  snatches  of  song,  bursts  of  laughter,  and 
a  running  fire  of  humorous  badinage,  echo 
joyously  in  the  summer  atmosphere. 

When  the  last  load  of  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  and  the  last  must  run  into  the 
vats,  comes  the  final  and  imposing  ceremony 
of  the  vintage.  A  huge  bouquet  hung  about 
with  game,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  is  carried  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
chateau.  This  is  preceded  by  a  violin  and 
flageolet,  and  followed  by  a  delegation  of 
male  and  female  vintagers,  who  have  dressed 
themselves  in  holiday  attire  :  neat  high- 
heeled  shoes  with  the  women,  and  boots 
with  the  men,  having  replaced  the  sabot. 
Beneath  the  portico  stands  the  proprietor, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  possibly  a 
number  of  friends.  The  bouquet  is  pre- 
sented with  a  few  congratulatory  words  as 
to  the  successful  termination  of  the  vintage, 
and  if  the  season  has  proved  exceptionally 
favourable,  and  the  yield  abundant,  an 
exceptionally  liberal  backsheesh  is  given  by 
the  owner  of  the  estate.  Then  follows  a 
rustic  dance,  generally  one  of  the  old 
French  bourrees,  after  which,  the  bouquet 
and  game  are  returned  to  the  bearers, 
the  deputation  retires,  amidst  shouts  of 
"  Vive  monsieur  le  comte,"  or  "  Monsieur 
le  proprietaire,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Then  at  evening  a  plentiful  supper  is 
spread  in  a  large  chamber,  usually  the 
cuvier  or  press -house,  which  has  been 
decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and 
illuminated  by  lamps  and  lanterns  for  the 
occasion.  Good  sound  wine  is  unsparingly 
supplied,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  the 
finer  cru.  At  the  right  moment  the  pro- 
prietor, with  his  family  and  friends,  makes 
his  appearance,  and  having  accepted  a  glass 
from  the  president,  drinks,  amidst  vociferous 
applause,  to  the  health  of  all  and  to  the 
next  meeting.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  tables  are  cleared  and  removed,  the 
orchestra  of  violin  and  flageolet  takes  a 
dominating  position  on  a  platform,  sur- 
mounting either  a  press  or  a  pile  of  casks, 
and  dancing  begins.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  ball  is  opened  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  male  guests  choosing  partners  from 
amidst  the  girls,  the  ladies  accepting  grace- 


fully the  invitations  of  the  men.  After 
the  first  quadrille  the  seigneur  and  his 
friends  retire,  and  then  the  vintagers,  left 
to  themselves,  foot  it  merrily  far  into  the 
night,  restoring  failing  energy  by  frequent 
libations  from  the  unfailing  cans. 

As  the  evening  wears  on,  and  the  wine 
takes  effect — let  it  be  understood  there  is 
nothing  like  what  we  should  term  drunken- 
ness— the  men  introduce  the  most  astound- 
ing steps,  passing  their  feet  over  their 
partners'  heads,  and  leaping  into  the  air, 
and  performing  a  series  of  cuts  that  might 
be  envied  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
ballet.  Endless  chains  writhe  and  eddy 
in  the  maddest  manner,  the  voices  of  the 
dancers  accompanying  the  stirring  measure 
with  old  patois  songs.  Then,  as  the  lamps 
gradually  burn  themselves  out,  and  the 
orchestra  is  failing  in  lung  and  muscular 
power,  the  merry  party  breaks  up,  and  so, 
with  this  final  roystering  carnival,  closes 
the  vintagers'  brief  season  amidst  the  vines. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  DIPLOMACY. 

Jenny  felt  as  if  her  mother  had  snubbed 
her — very  gently,  perhaps,  but  still  snubbed 
her  intentionally — when  she  was  discoursing 
girl-like  on  Lionel  Ashleigh's  visit,  and  she 
was  right.  Mrs.  Dysart  would  not  have 
owned  for  the  world  to  caring  anything  for 
the  vulgar  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  \ 
though  this  time  it  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  her  ears ;  but  the  young  curate's 
disappointment  at  only  finding  two  of  the 
family  at  home,  and  his  eager  glances  at 
the  door  when  Jenny  told  him  that  Sybil 
had  only  gone  to  see  a  poor  woman  and 
would  soon  be  back,  were  not  lost  on 
the  mother  any  more  than  was  the  slight 
falling  off  in  his  visits  of  late,  or  Sybil's 
blush  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  Very 
few  things  were  lost  upon  this  quiet, 
pale-faced  little  lady,  most  of  whose  time 
was  spent  on  a  couch  in  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  drawing-room  at  Hillbrow. 
It  is  your  silent,  low-voiced,  unexcitable 
women,  who  seem  to  take  little  interest  in 
anything  or  anyone,  that  manage  to  see 
everything,  and  know  what  everything 
means,  long  before  those  who  are  most 
eager  in  their  curiosity  have  so  much  as 
found  out  a  clue  to  the  matter  in  question ; 
and  she  had  marked  that  blush  on  Sybil's 
cheek  once  or  twice  before  and  traced  it 
to  the  same  cause.    Long  after  both  girls 
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were  asleep  that  night  she  lay  wide  awake 
and  thinking,  thinking  with  that  furrow 
of  pain  on  her  brow  and  in  her  heart,  of 
which  only  parents  know  the  full  bitterness 
when  they  begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  day  for  giving  up  their 
children's  first  affections  is  about  to  dawn ; 
and  when  morning  came  she  wrote  a  little 
note,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  gardener's 
son  to  Dilworth.  It  only  contained  these 
words  : 

"Dear  Friend, — If  you  are  going  to 
be  at  home  and  alone  this  afternoon,  send 
the  pony-carriage  over  for  me,  and  I  will 
come  and  spend  an  hour  with  you.  I 
want  a  quiet  talk  about  the  children. — 
Yours  affectionately,  C.  Dysart." 

After  that  she  gave  her  orders,  and  read 
some  Italian  and  German  with  Jenny : 
also  scolded  Sybil  a  little  for  neglecting 
her  music ;  and  insisted  that  she  should 
take  two  hours'  practise  that  very  day. 

"  I  gave  you  the  best  masters  because  I 
hoped  to  make  you  competent  to  teach,  if 
it  should  ever  be  needed  that  you  should," 
she  said  severely ;  "  but  I  might  as  well 
have  spared  my  money,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  necessary  for  having  it  to  spend,  if 
you  are  to  throw  away  all  you  have  learnt 
now."  And  Sybil,  who  had  the  sweetest 
temper  in  the  world,  went  up  and  kissed 
her,  saying  laughingly  : 

"  Don't  be  cross,  mammy.  I  have  the 
flowers  and  chickens  to  attend  to,  and  a 
letter  to  write  before  lunch ;  but  after  that 
I'll  strum  away  as  long  as  you  please. 
J enny,  you  and  I  will  have  a  good  practise 
and  be  '  not  at  home  '  to  the  world." 

"  The  world  of  Chadleigh  End ! "  said 
Mrs.  Dysart,  with  the  faintest  little  com- 
pression of  her  lips ;  "I  hope  you  won't 
disappoint  many  of  its  votaries,  my  dear." 
But  just  then  the  maid  came  in  with  the 
answer  to  her  note,  and  glancing  over  it 
Mrs.  Dysart  added  pleasantly  : 

"  Mrs.  Ashleigh  wants  me  to  go  over  to 
the  Eectory  for  an  hour  this  afternoon.  She 
will  send  the  pony-carriage  for  me,  and 
desires  her  love  to  both  of  you.  I  think  I 
shall  go." 

"  Shall  you,  mamma?"  said  Sybil  in  some 
surprise.  Usually  it  took  a  good  deal 
longer  for  Mrs.  Dysart  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  the  exertion  of  a  drive,  even  to 
Dilworth.  "  Then  I  suppose  you  will 
want  me  too  ? " 

"  Well — no,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart,  looking 
at  the  note  again.  "  Our  kind  friend  seems 
not  very  well,  and  says  nothing  about  you. 


Besides,  if  you  really  are  going  to  have  an 

afternoon's  practising  But  you  may  come 

and  help  me  dress,  dear  child.  I  can't  do  with- 
out you  there."  And  then  the  mother  sud- 
denly put  off  her  brief  acerbity,  and  drew  the 
pretty  face  down  to  her  for  a  kiss  so  tender 
and  yearning  that  Sybil  half  wondered  if 
anything  was  troubling  her,  and  whether 
there  really  was  any  possibility  that  they, 
so  daintily  nurtured  and  guarded,  might 
have  to  teach  music  for  their  living  in  after 
days.  In  her  heart  she  thought  it  utterly 
out  of  the  question — yes,  even  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  and  they  were  left 
orphaned  and  penniless.  Other  people 
might  have  to  work,  but  not  she,  while 
there  was  a  strong  arm  to  defend  and  a 
strong  hand  to  labour  for  her;  and  of 
course  Jenny  would  be  taken  care  of  too 
as  her  sister.  No  one  who  loved  the  one 
sister  would  suffer  the  other  to  want  for 
anything;  and  with  the  thought  of  such 
love,  a  little  dimpling  smile  came  to  the 
corners  of  her  mouth ;  though  I  do  not 
think  that  she  gave  the  lover  any  name 
even  then  in  her  own  heart.  Whoever  he 
was  he  might  be  relied  on  to  do  that  much, 
she  said  to  herself  with  a  backward  toss  of 
her  graceful  little  head,  so  mother  need  not 
trouble  about  their  future ;  and  indeed  Mrs. 
Dysart  herself  seemed  to  think  she  had 
been  unnecessarily  sharp  in  the  matter. 
She  had  never  been  kinder  to  her  daughters 
than  she  was  for  the  rest  of  that  morning. 
It  was  someone  else  who  had  reason  to 
think  her  the  reverse  of  good-natured 
before  she  reached  Dilworth. 

The  young  curate,  Lionel  Ashleigh,  had 
just  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  Mrs. 
Dysart  came  out  of  her  gate,  in  order  to  get 
into  his  mother's  pony-carriage  which  was 
drawn  up  outside.  He  sprang  forward,  of 
course,  to  help  her  in,  and  they  shook  hands 
cordially  as  he  said : 

"So  you  are  going  to  the  Eectory.  I 
recognised  madam's  clothes-basket  and  pony 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  wondered 
if  she  were  within.  I  was  just  coming  to 
call  myself." 

"Were  you?  Now  I  am  sorry,"  said 
Mrs.  Dysart  gently.  "If  it  was  about 
anything  in  particular  ;  but  I  suppose  that 
could  hardly  be  as  we  only  saw  you  yester- 
day. However,  get  in  too,  and  let  us  drive 
slowly.  I  don't  like  to  keep  your  mother's 
pony  standing ;  but  we  can  talk  as  we  go 
along.  Was  it  anything  about  your  poor 
people?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ! "  Lion  cried,  with  a  slight 
flush  on  his  face,  and  drawing  back  a  step 
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as  if  to  show  he  did  not  want  to  detain  her. 
"  I  was  only  looking  in  to  enquire — I'm 
afraid  Miss  Dysart  got  home  dreadfully  late 
yesterday.  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  had 
stayed  with  old  Mrs.  Smith  all  the  after- 
noon. It  was  awfully  good  of  her.  I  hope 
she  wasn't  very  tired." 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart  quietly. 
"  She  often  sits  all  the  afternoon  with  me, 
you  know,  when  I  am  ill ;  and  a  little 
usefulness  is  good  for  girls.  Well,  Lion,  as 
you  don't  want  me  then  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  broke  in  quickly.  "  Don't 
think  of  delaying  for  me.  You  go  out  so 
seldom,  and  I  can  always  have  a  talk  with 
you  at  home." 

"  Yes,"  the  widow  said,  smiling ;  "we  see 
each  other  pretty  often,  don't  we  1  So  I 
won't  be  polite  and  say  '  Come  in '  to-day. 
I  know  your  mother  doesn't  like  the  pony 
being  kept  waiting.  Have  you  any  special 
message  for  her  1 " 

"  1 1  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  his  face  fall- 
ing perceptibly.  "Then — then  the  young 
ladies  are  not  at  home  either  1 " 

"Well, yes,  they  are  at  home  in  one  sense," 
said  Mrs.  Dysart  pleasantly ;  "  but  they 
told  me  they  should  deny  themselves  to  all 
visitors,  as  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  a 
good  afternoon's  practising ;  so  you  needn't 
feel  yourself  expected  to  ask  for  them. 
Good-bye." 

And  then  she  really  did  drive  away  ;  and 
Lion  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  down 
the  hill  again.  I  daresay  his  parish  work 
profited  by  it;  but  certainly  he  did  not 
think  Mrs.  Dysart  in  one  of  her  kindest 
moods.  "An  afternoon's  practising!"  As 
if  that  were  such  an  important  thing  that  it 
must  prevent  the  girls  from  seeing  him !  And 
he  had  not  seen  Sybil  yesterday;  or  indeed 
since  last  Sunday.  She  must  care  a  great 
deal  for  her  music  if  she  could  not  spare 
half  an  hour  from  it. 

A  very  big  carriage  drawn  by  very  big 
horses  had  just  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
at  the  same  time  as  himself ;  and  three 
ladies  with  a  great  show  of  plumy  bonnets 
and  pale  silk  parasols  leant  forward  to  bow 
to  him.  The  eldest  of  the  party  followed 
her  bow  by  beckoning  to  him ;  so  Lionel 
had  to  smooth  his  brow,  and  go  up  to  shake 
hands.    It  was  not  done  very  willingly. 

"  How  do  you  do  1  You  are  quite  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Ashleigh,"  Mrs.  de  Boonyen 
said  in  her  most  affable  manner.  "  I  saw 
your  mother  yesterday,  and  told  her  so. 
Quite  a  stranger.  Why,  it  must  be  three 
or  four  weeks  since  you  have  been  at 
Hapsburg." 


"  You  forget  all  I  have  to  do,  and  with  an 
absent  rector  too,"  Lionel  answered  smiling. 
"  I  have  very  little  time  for  visiting."  But 
he  felt  rather  a  humbug  when  he  said  it, 
remembering  how  cross  he  had  just  been  at 
having  been  debarred  from  a  visit ;  and  the 
eldest  Miss  de  Boonyen  seemed  to  know 
what  was  in  his  thoughts. 

"Are  you  so  hard-worked1?"  she  said. 
"I  thought  there  was  not  much  for  a  clergy- 
man to  do  at  Chadleigh ;  and  then  you  get 
a  good  deal  of  help,  don't  you?  Miss 
Dysart — we  saw  you  coming  away  from 
there  just  now — she  does  not  seem  to  go 
out  much  in  society;  but  I  hear  she  is 
quite  devoted  to  your  parishioners." 

Lionel  felt  rather  uncomfortable  and  more 
than  rather  angry.  "  What  the  deuce  did 
the  girl  mean  1 "  he  said  to  himself  with 
unclerical  fervour ;  but  Miss  de  Boonyen 's 
snub  nose  and  pale  eyes  looked  so  innocent 
of  any  meaning  whatever  when  he  looked  at 
her,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  own 
touchiness;  and,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
second  Miss  de  Boonyen  put  in  hurriedly : 

"  Miss  Dysart  looks  as  if  she  could  be 
devoted  to  anything  good,  Mary  Jane ;  she 
has  such  a  sweet  face.  Mamma,  don't  you 
think  Miss  Dysart  looks  very  sweet  1 " 

Horatia  Maude  de  Boonyen  was  if  any- 
thing shorter  and  plainer  than  her  elder 
sister.  One  of  her  eyes  had  a  slight  cast 
in  it,  and  chronic  indigestion  from  living 
on  over-rich  food  had  given  a  puffed,  un- 
wholesome pallor  to  her  face.  Also,  when 
she  got  nervous  or  excited,  she  flushed  all 
over  a  dull  red  colour  ;  and  being  some- 
what taken  aback  at  her  own  temerity, 
she  was  suffused  with  that  tint  now; 
yet  Lionel,  looking  up  at  her,  found  the 
glow  not  unbecoming,  and  for  the  first 
time  thought  her  a  shade  removed  from 
absolute  repulsiveness. 

"If  she  weren't  so  ugly — and  I  don't 
think  she  is  quite  so  hideous  as  her  sister- 
there  might  be  something  nice  about  that 
girl,"  he  said  to  himself  when  he  had  at 
last  got  free,  after  having  been  worried  into 
a  promise  to  dine  at  Hapsburg  Hall  on  the 
next  day  but  one. 

Mrs.  Dysart  in  the  meantime  was  being- 
driven  to  Dilworth,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  Rectory  was  shown  without  delay  into 
a  pretty,  comfortable,  untidy  drawing-room, 
where  the  rector's  wife,  tall  and  portly  of 
person  and  stately  of  mien,  rose  up  from 
an  arm  -  chair  in  the  bay  window,  and 
throwing  down  a  little  heap  of  account- 
books,  took  her  by  both  hands  and  greeted 
her  very  cordially. 
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"  So  good  of  you  to  come  over  to  me  this 
way,"  she  said,  pulling  forward  a  low  chair 
near  her.  "  Sit  down  there  now,  and  be 
comfortable.  I  have  nothing  to  do  to-day, 
and  it's  quite  a  comfort  to  see  anyone  who 
either  isn't  just  having  or  hasn't  just  had  a 
new  baby.  The  fuss  they  are  making  at  the 
Hall  over  this  first  arrival  of  Victoria's  is  too 
absurd.  Margaret  is  crazy  about  it,  of  course, 
being  her  first  grandchild  ;  and  even  J ohn, 
who  is  unassuming  enough  generally,  looks 
as  if  he  had  done  something  wonderfully 
virtuous,  and  deserving  of  an  Albert 
Memorial  at  the  very  least,  in  becoming  a 
parent ;  while  as  for  Sir  William  —  my 
dear,  he  fairly  bores  me  to  death  every 
time  I  see  him.  There's  a  new  kind  of 
feeding-bottle  with  a  swivel  neck — do  you 
know  it  ?  something  which  will  put  the 
milk  down  the  infant's  throat  even  if  he's 
standing  on  his  head  with  his  mouth  shut, 

and  But  there,  Sir  William  will  tell 

you  all  about  it.  He  could  talk  of  nothing 
else  yesterday.  I  hope  you  take  an  interest 
in  feeding-bottles,  Clara  1 " 

"  Well,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  had 
to  do  with  things  of  that  sort,"  said  Mrs. 
Dysart,  with  a  smile  in  which  a  keen 
observer  might  have  detected  some  latent 
nervousness.  She  added,  with  a  little  sigh  : 
"  One  has  other  troubles  with  one's  children 
after  feeding-bottle  days  are  over  which 
drive  the  latter  out  of  one's  mind." 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course.  Not  that  I've  ever 
troubled  very  much  about  mine  at  any 
time,"  Mrs.  Ashleigh  answered,  so  care- 
lessly that  if  Mrs.  Dysart  had  intended 
her  remark  to  lead  to  any  question  about 
present  troubles  she  must  have  been  dis- 
appointed. "Victoria  and  her  mother-in- 
law  are  making  a  nice  peck  of  worries  for 
themselves  over  this  little  atom.  How- 
ever, they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and,  after  all, 
if  a  swivel-necked   bottle   does  answer 

better  than  My  dear,  are  you  sure  you 

are  out  of  the  draught  there  1  I  am  going 
to  ring  for  some  tea." 

"  Quite,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart,  rather  shortly. 
She  was  a  small,  pale,  delicate-featured 
woman,  with  a  skin  which  had  once  been 
as  transparently  fair  as  her  daughter's,  and 
light  brown  hair  banded  smoothly  under 
her  widow's  cap ;  but  just  now  there 
was  an  almost  blueish  tinge  in  the  pallor 
of  her  face ;  and  her  small,  frail-looking 
hands  were  clasped  together  over  her 
crape  skirt  with  a  kind  of  nervous  quiver. 
"Don't  ring  for  tea  on  my  account,"  she 
added.  "  I  never  take  it  of  an  after- 
noon.   No ;   I  don't  think  Lionel  has 
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given  you  much  trouble.  I  hope  he  never 
will." 

"  Then  you  hope  more  than  I  do," 
retorted  her  friend.  "A  young  man  who 
never  gave  his  mother  any  trouble  would 
be  a  miracle — or  a  monster,  and  I  don't 
think  Lion  is  either." 

"He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  which  is 
better;  and  very  popular  in  Chadleigh," 
said  Mrs.  Dysart  warmly.  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
only  laughed  however. 

"  The  Ashleigh  men  are  all  good  fellows 
and  all  popular.  Lion  may  do  well  enough 
for  Chadleigh  End  if  he's  only  that; 
but — -" 

"  You  are  more  ambitious  for  him  1  " 
said  Mrs.  Dysart,  with  an  involuntary  quiver 
about  the  lips.  "  Well,  I  suppose  that 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at." 

"Ambitious  1  Not  I,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
let  him  go  into  the  Church  at  all,  where 
decidedly  there  isn't  much  to  be  done  now- 
adays ;  and  as  to  what  it  will  be  when  the 

radicals  get  disestablishment  But  don't 

tell  the  rector  I  said  that,  or  he  would  have 
a  bonfire  made  in  the  home  meadow,  and 
offer  me  up  on  it  as  an  '  auto  da  fe '  in  the 
cause  of  Church  and  State.  Ah,  well,  I 
daresay  both  will  last  his  time  ! " 

"  And  Lionel's  too,  I  hope,"  said  the 
widow. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  he  would  be  rather  glad 
if  they  did  not.  He  has  fads,  which  was  a 
reason  for  my  not  wishing  him  to  come 
here  as  curate  to  his  father.  Lion  is  too 
new-fangled  for  the  rector.  But  there  ! 
you  are  making  me  as  bad  as  my  niece 
Victoria  or  Sir  William  himself ;  and,  after 
all,  you  ought  to  know  more  of  the  boy's 
ideas  than  I  do,  now  that  you  'sit  under' 
him." 

"  I  don't  often  get  as  far  as  xhurch, 
however,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart. 

"  No ;  but  by  his  showing  you  see  more 
of  him  than  do  most  of  his  church-going 
parishioners,"  retorted  her  friend,  pausing 
in  the  act  of  pouring  out  tea,  to  look  the 
widow  keenly  in  the  eyes  for  one  second. 
Mrs.  Dysart  returned  the  look  with  calm- 
ness.   It  seemed  to  do  her  good. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly;  "if  he  were  to 
see  all  his  friends  as  often  as  he  does  us,  I 
should  not  think  there  was  much  to  be 
done  in  the  parish.  Not  but  what  he  is 
always  very  welcome." 

"  Don't  let  him  bore  you,  however,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashleigh,  looking  away  again  to  add 
another  lump  of  sugar  to  her  tea.  "  J  ohn 
bores  me  dreadfully  at  times.  Why  are 
eldest  sons  invariably  the  dullest  of  the 
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family  1  I  often  feel  inclined  to  say,  '  Go 
away  do/  when  he  conies  in  here  for  a 
duty  call,  and  stays  an  hour  or  more 
prosing." 

•  "  I  believe  I  said  that  to  Lionel  to-day, 
though  not  because  he  bores  me,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  He  was  just  coming  up  to 
call  on  us  as  I  was  starting  for  here,  but  I 
didn't  like  to  keep  the  pony  standing,  and 
I  knew  the  girls  wanted,  a  quiet  afternoon 
for  their  music,  so  I  was  inhospitable  and 
sent  him  away." 

"  At  which  I  daresay  he  was  very  cross," 
said  Mrs.  Ashleigh,  laughing.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear,  though,  that  the  girls  are  so  devoted 
to  their  music.  I'm  afraid  I  usen't  to  be  as 
much  so  in  my  young  days." 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  in  general ;  but 
I  was  speaking  to  them  about  it  rather 
seriously  this  morning.  It  was  a  thing 
their  dear  father  laid  great  stress  on ;  and 
if  Sybil  were  to  go  to  Lord  Dysart's  " 

"But  I  thought  you  told  me  you  never 
meant  to  let  her  go  there,  that  they  were 
a  very  fast  set  altogether,  and  his  niece, 

Lady  what's  her  name  1 — the  one  who 

does  the  honours— just  the  sort  of  woman 
you  and  I  most  dislike." 

"  So  I  did ;  but  he  has  written  about  it 
twice ;  and,  with  my  weak  health,  you 
must  acknowledge,  Eose,"  Mrs.  Dysart's 
tone  became  suddenly  plaintive  here,  "  that 
I  can't  help  feeling  anxious  about  my 
children's  future  when  I  think  that  I  may 
be  called  on  to  leave  them  before  they  are 
settled  in  life,  and  it  does  not  seem  wise 
to  throw  away  friends." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry  yourself 
on  that  score,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh  cheer- 
fully. There  seemed  something  unkind  in 
the  persistent  cheerfulness  of  the  rector's 
wife  to-day,  or  Mrs.  Dysart  thought  so. 
"Pretty,  lady-like  girls  will  always  make 
friends  anywhere ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
spared  to  them  for  many  a  long  day  yet. 
I  see  what  it  is,  though,  Clare,"  she  added  in 
a  jesting  tone;  "you  are  beginning  to  repent 
of  having  treated  those  dear  De  Boonyens 
so  unmercifully;  and  indeed  I  think  you 
have  cause  " 

"  The  corn-plaister  people  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Dysart,  with  that  sudden  compression  of 
lip  and  erectness  of  head  which  Chadleigh 
people  found  so  obnoxious  in  her.  "  Thank 
you  !  I  don't  think  I  should  seek  friends 
for  my  girls  there  !  Not  but " — with 
a  sudden  glance  at  her  hostess,  and  a 
markedly  apologetic  change  of  tone — "  that 
I  am  sure  they  are  very  nice,  worthy  people 
in  their  way :  very  much  so,  of  course." 


Mrs.  Ashleigh  nodded  more  cheerfully 
than  ever.  "I  call  them  dear  creatures," 
she  answered.  "  Corn  -  plaister  people  ! 
My  dear  soul,  you  haven't  imbibed  Lion's 
radical  ideas,  or  you  wouldn't  say  that. 
There  are  very  few  ills  in  lif  e  that  plaisters, 
when  made  of  gold,  won't  heal ;  and  there 
really  is  no  humbug  about  that  balm.  My 
maid  swears  by  it;  and  would  like,  I 
believe,  to  drop  a  grateful  curtsey  to  young 
De  Boonyen  every  time  he  comes  here.  Do 
you  know  he  will  have  nine  or  ten  thousand 
a  year  1  Why,  any  girl  would  be  glad  to 
have  him.  My  dear  Clara,  you  are  too 
proud  in  these  matters.  I  daresay  you 
would  find  him  a  charming  fellow  if  you 
only  knew  him." 

"Possibly.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
that  I  care  to  do  so  at  present,"  said  Mrs. 
Dysart  coldly.  She  added,  with  the 
anxious  look  a  little  more  defined  in  her 
eyes  :  "  They  are  friends  of  yours,  though. 
I  had  forgotten  that.  You  see  a  good  deal 
of  them,  don't  you  1 " 

"  Yes ;  they  are  very  kind  in  calling  here ; 
and  upon  my  word  I  don't  altogether  dislike 
the  second  girl.  She's  a  modest,  humble  little 
thing,  and  might  be  good  for  something  if 
anyone  would  take  the  trouble  to  give  her 
a  little  training." 

"  And  are  you  thinking  of  doing  so, 
Eose  1 "  Mrs.  Dysart  asked,  with  an  almost 
too  great  an  appearance  of  carelessness,  as 
she  began  to  button  on  her  gloves.  Her 
face  was  paler  now  than  when  she  first 
came  in.    Her  friend  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  I  don't  know  for 
one  thing  that  she  would  care  to  let  me ; 
though  she  looks  docile  enough,  poor  thing, 
and  I  own  I  do  like  to  have  a  girl  about 
me.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  been 
going  to  ask  you  to  spare  Sybil  to  me  for 
a  little.  It  is  a  long  while  since  she  has 
been  here ;  and  " — with  a  slight  smile — "I 
would  keep  her  closely  to  her — music." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart  quietly. 
She  was  standing  up  now  and  ready  to  go. 
"  I  daresay  Sybil  would  like  it  very  much 
if  I  could  manage  it;  but  she  has  been 
looking  rather  pale  of  late ;  and  when  Lord 
Dysart  last  wrote  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  thinking  of  sending  her 
to  Lord  Dysart's,  don't  let  me  stand  in  the 
way,"  Mrs.  Ashleigh  put  in  quickly.  "I 
daresay  it  will  be  much  better  for  her." 

Mrs.  Dysart  looked  at  her  rather  earnestly. 

"I  don't,"  she  said  in  a  very  gentle 
voice — "not  if  you  really  want  her.  Do 
you,  Eose  1 " 

"  I  shouldn't  ask  her  if  I  did  not.  Didn't 
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I  tell  you  that  I  wanted  a  girl  about 
me?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  spoke  of  Miss  de  Boonyen, 

and  there  might  be  reasons  I  would 

really  prefer  that  you  asked  her  now." 

"  And  I  would  really  prefer  the  contrary. 
Besides,  if  I  did,  Lion  would  never  come 
near  me  all  the  time  she  was  here;  and 
would  bore  you  more  than  ever." 

"  My  dear  Rose !  I  never  said  Lion  bored 
me." 

"  No ;  but  he  must  have  been  rather  a 
frequent  visitor,  or  you  wouldn't  have  had 
to  send  him  away  to-day;  and,  in  charity 
to  you,  I  would  like  to  find  an  attraction  to 
bring  him  here  instead.  Ah,  yes,  I  know 
I  spoil  him ;  but  that's  a  way  with  mothers 
I  fear.  Then  you  will  let  Sybil  come  to 
me  before  long  ]  " 

She  said  this  after  a  pause,  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence; 
and  with  her  hand  in  her  friend's  by  way 
of  farewell.  Something  in  the  latter's  small 
pale  face  and  feverish  eyes,  however, 
touched  her ;  and  the  next  minute  she  bent 
her  head,  exclaiming,  as  they  kissed  one 
another : 

"  Clara,  you  make  difficulties  for  yourself 
by  over-anxiety.  You  always  did.  Haven't 
I  often  said  that  I  envied  you  your  two 
girls  when  I  have  none  of  my  own,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  steal  Sybil,  and  make 
a  daughter  of  her  1  And  you're  not  going 
to  pretend  that  she  isn't  fond  of  us." 

"  No ;  for  I  am  very  sure  that  she  is," 
said  Mrs.  Dysart  gravely.  "But  if  it 
should  be  a  mistake  to  encourage  it  now ; 
if  you  should  have  wishes  which  " 

"  It  will  not  be  a  mistake ;  and  I  have 
no  wishes.  Let  Sybil  alone,  and  don't  spoil 
her  by  sending  her  to  Lord  Dysart's,  to  be 
turned  into  a  fast  young  woman  of  the 
period  with  a  sky-terrier's  fringe  and  a 
waterman's  jersey.  I  should  be  expecting 
next  to  hear  of  her  photograph  in  the 
London  shops,  taken  sprawling  in  a  hammock 
or  making  eyes  over  a  muff." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  fashionable  beauty  in  my 
little  Sybil.  Good-bye,  Rose,  and. — don't 
laugh  at  me  for  being  anxious  about  my 
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children.  They  are  all  I  have  left,  remember, 
and  they  are  so  much  to  me." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  mine  is  to 
me,  who  have  only  one  1 "  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
put  in  with  sudden  heat.  "  But  I  fancied 
we  had  both  seen  plainly  enough  how  things 
were  going,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
not  to  interfere  ;  more  especially  as  it  would 
most  likely  be  no  good  if  we  did." 

"If  you  are  content,!  am, most  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Dysart  quickly;  and  then  she 
pressed  her  friend's  hand,  and  went  away 
with  something  very  like  tears  in  her  cold 
grey  eyes,  and  a  softened  look  about  the 
mouth.  Mrs.  Ashleigh  stood  looking  after 
her. 

"What  an  odd  woman  Clare  is,"  she 
thought  to  herself.  "  But  she  was  always 
the  same  as  a  girl !  When  she  had  set  her 
heart  on  anything,  no  matter  how  straight- 
forward or  trifling,  she  never  minded  how 
much  planning  and  contriving  she  devoted 
to  getting  at  it  indirectly,  instead  of  going 
up  and  asking  for  it  like  other  girls.  As 
if  I  were  blind !  But  I  suppose  she  has 
heard  the  rumour  that  those  people  are 
setting  their  caps  at  Lion,  and  got  nervous 
lest  I  should  approve  of  it.  Poor  dear 
soul  !  I  wonder  if  she  got  things  out  of 
her  husband  in  the  same  way.  I'm  glad 
Sybil  takes  after  him.  I  don't  think  Lion 
would  like  a  too  clever  wife.  He  is  down- 
right enough,  dear  old  boy !  Well,  I 
suppose  Clare's  mind  is  easier  now." 

And,  indeed,  when  Mrs.  Dysart  got  home, 
she  told  the  girls  she  had  had  a  very 
pleasant  drive  and  chat  with  her  old  friend, 
and  felt  all  the  better  for  it. 

"And  no  one  called  the  whole  afternoon; 
so  we  weren't  required  to  say  '  not  at  home ' 
once,  mamma,"  said  Jenny.  "You  were 
right  in  your  joke  about  it,  but  it  was  rather 
disappointing  to  Sybil." 

"Poor  Sybil!  Was  it1?  Let  us  hope 
someone  will  console  her  by  calling  to- 
morrow, since  she  is  so  fond  of  visitors," 
said  Mrs.  Dysart,  stroking  back  Sybil's 
hair  with  a  slow  loving  touch.  She  made 
no  mention,  however,  either  then  or  after- 
wards, of  having  sent  one  visitor  away;  and 
the  girls  never  suspected  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  "LOVE  IS  A  THING,  AS 
ANY  SPIRIT,  FREE." 
Past  a  garden  or  two  and  a  few  cottages  ; 
a  long  garden  wall  with  heavy  coping, 
shutting  in  treasures  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  an  old  inn ;  a  new  school-house, 
built  at  the  corner  of  a  lane  shaded  by  as 
stately  an  avenue  of  elms  as  any  nobleman 
need  desire  for  the  approach  to  his  mansion ; 
and  yet  mansion  there  is  none.  The  lane  is 
only  an  accommodation  road  leading  to  some- 
body's farm.  A  youthful  monitor  is  trying 
to  drill  some  small  boys  in  front  of  the 
school-porch,  and  the  small  boys  are  defy- 
ing him;  whereat  a  shrill-voiced  woman, 
unseen  in  the  interior  of  the  school,  calls 
out  an  occasional  word  of  reproof.  All 
the  houses  in  the  little  village  belong  to 
the  past;  they  have  the  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead.  In  a  farm  garden  a  buxom 
servant,  with  kilted  petticoat,  is  feeding  a 
family  of  gigantic  hens  and  chickens  with 
something  thick  and  slab  out  of  an  iron 
pot. 

Daphne  and  her  companions  felt  that 
there  could  have  been  little  change  since 
the  old  romantic  Elizabethan  time.  The 
village  lay  off  the  beaten  tracks.  Three 
or  four  modern  houses,  scattered  about 
here  and  there  in  spacious  gardens,  were 
the  only  additions  time  had  made  to 
Shottery. 

They  walked  briskly  along  the  narrow 
road,  across  the  bridge  where  the  shallow 
streamlet  came  tumbling  picturesquely  over 
grey  stones.  Then  a  few  paces,  and  before 
them  stood  the  Little  block  of  cottages 


which  genius  has  transformed  into  a  temple. 
Whether  the  building  was  originally  one 
house,  it  were  difficult  to  decide.    The  | 
levels  are   different;   but  a  variety  in| 
levels  was  the  order  of  that  day.    The  I 
whole  block  is  a  timber-framed  structure  £ 
— a   panelled    house,   the   panels  filled 
with  dab  and  wattle.    Jutting  casements, 
diamond-paned,  look  out  upon  an  ancient 
garden  and  an  ancient  well.    Beside  the 
house   and  garden  there  is  an  old  old 
orchard,  where  on  this  day  a  couple  of 
sheep  were  placidly  nibbling  the  sweet 
grass.    The  cottage  is  almost  smothered 
in  greenery.    Honeysuckle,  jasmine,  hang 
about  the  walls  as  if  they  loved  them. 
The  old  timber  porch  is  curtained  with 
flowers. 

The  South  Hill  carriage  was  waiting  in 
the  lane.  The  basket  had  been  duly 
delivered  over  to  Mrs.  Baker.  She  was 
standing  at  the  door  awaiting  them  with 
a  smiling  welcome. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  ladies.  The  kettle's 
on  the  boil,  and  you  can  have  your  tea  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

"  Thanks,  you  dear  thing,"  cried  Daphne, 
"  but  isn't  it  almost  sacrilege  to  drink  tea 
in  his  room  ] " 

"  It  isn't  everybody  I'd  let  do  it,  miss  • 
not  any  of  those  Americans ;  though  I  must 
say  they're  uncommonly  civil,  and  know 
more  about  Shakespeare  than  the  common 
run  of  English  do ;  and  are  more  liberal  in 
their  ways  too,"  added  Mrs.  Baker,  with 
a  lively  remembrance  of  half-crowns  from 
Transatlantic  visitors. 

"Mrs.  Baker,"  began  Daphne  in  a 
solemn  tone,  laying  a  little  primrose-gloved 
hand  lightly  on  the  collar  of  Gerald's  coat, 
"  you  see  this  man  1" 

"Yes,   miss;  and  a  very  nice-looking 
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gentleman  for  anybody  to  look  at," 
answered  Mrs.  Baker  smirkingly,  making 
up  her  mind  that  the  tall  dark-eyed 
gentleman  must  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  young  ladies. 

"  He  may  be  nice  to  the  outward  eye," 
said  Daphne  gravely,  "  but  he  is  dust  and 
ashes  inside.  He  is  anathema  maranatha  * 
or  he  ought  to  be,  if  there  were  anybody 
in  Warwickshire  who  knew  how  to  anathe- 
matise him  properly.  He  lives  in  this 
county — within  twelve  miles  of  this  house 
— and  he  has  never  been  to  see  the  ingle- 
nook  where  Shakespeare  courted  his  wife. 
I'm  afraid  it  won't  make  the  faintest 
impression  upon  his  callous  mind,  when  I 
tell  him  that  you  are  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Hathaways,  and  that  this  house 
has  never  been  out  of  a  Hathaway's  posses- 
sion since  Shakespeare's  time." 

"  I  appreciate  the  lady  for  her  own  sake, 
and  don't  care  a  jot  for  her  ancestry," 
answered  Gerald. 

They  followed  Mrs.  Baker  into  the  house- 
place,  where  all  was  cool  and  shadowy 
after  the-  glare  of  sunshine  outside.  It 
was  a  low  but  somewhat  spacious  room, 
with  casements  looking  back  and  front; 
recessed  casements,  furnished  with  oaken 
seats,  one  of  which  was  known  as  the 
lovers'  seat;  for  here,  the  lovers  of  the 
present  day  argued  by  analogy,  William 
and  Ann  must  have  sat  to  watch  many 
a  sunset,  and  many  a  moonlit  sky.  Here 
they  must  have  whispered  their  foolish 
lovers'  talk  in  the  twilight,  and  shyly 
kissed  at  parting.  The  fire-place  was  in  a 
deep  recess,  a  roomy  ingle-nook  where 
half-a-dozen  people  could  have  gathered 
comfortably  round  the  broad  open  hearth. 
On  one  side  was  a  cupboard  in  the  wall, 
known  as  the  bacon -cupboard ;  on  the 
other  the  high -backed  settle.  Opposite 
the  fire-place  there  was  a  noble  old  dresser 
— polished  oak  or  mahogany — with  turned 
legs  and  a  good  deal  of  elaborate  carpentry  : 
a  dresser  which  was  supposed  to  be 
Elizabethan,  but  which  was  suggestive 
rather  of  the  Carolian  period.  The  dark 
brown  panels  made  an  effective  background 
for  an  old  willow  dinner-service. 

Daphne  made  Mr.  Goring  explore  every 
inch  of  the  house  which  Mrs.  Baker  was 
able  conveniently  to  show.  She  led  him 
up  a  break-neck  little  staircase,  showed 
him  lintels  and  doorposts,  and  locks  and 
bolts,  which  had  been  extant  in  Shake- 
speare's time  ;  made  him  admire  the  queer 
little  carved  four-poster  which  was  older 
than  the  poet's  epoch;  and  the  old  fine 


linen  sheet,  richly  worked  by  patient 
fingers,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
centuries,  only  used  at  a  birth  or  a  death. 
She  excused  him  from  nothing;  and  he 
bore  the  infliction  with  calm  resignation, 
and  allowed  her  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
house-place  in  triumph. 

Madoline  and  Edgar  Turchill  were  sitting 
in  the  lover's  seat,  talking,  after  having 
unpacked  the  basket,  and  made  all  pre- 
paration for  tea,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Baker's 
modest  handmaiden. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Goring,"  said  Daphne,  when 
she  and  Gerald  and  the  old  lady  had  re- 
joined the  others,  "  how  do  you  feel  about 
that  Channel  Island  cow  V 

"  Oh,  I  am  content,"  answered  Gerald, 
laughing  at  her.  "  I  submit  to  the  extor- 
tion ;  you  carry  matters  with  such  a  high 
hand,  that  if  you  were  to  demand  all  my 
flocks  and  herds  I  should  hardly  feel 
surprised." 

"  Mrs.  Baker,"  said  Daphne,  with  a 
business-like  air,  "  this  gentleman  is  going 
to  give  you  a  cow." 

"Oh,  miss,  you  don't  mean  it,  surely  !" 
murmured  Mrs.  Baker,  overcome  with 
confusion. 

"  Yes ;  a  lovely  fawn-coloured,  hazel- 
eyed  Alderney.  Don't  refuse  her.  He  can 
as  well  afford  to  give  you  a  cow  as  I  can  to 
give  you  a  neck-ribbon.  When  would  you 
like  the  animal  sent  home  1  To-morrow 
morning  1  Yes,  of  course  ;  to-morrow 
morning.  You  hear,  Mr.  Goring  ?  And 
now  you  may  consider  yourself  forgiven, 
and  I'll  show  you  the  visitors'-book  and  all 
the  interesting  autographs." 

It  was  the  merriest  tea-party  imaginable 
by-and-by.  Mrs.  Baker's  best  pembroke 
table  had  been  brought  into  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  her  best  tea-pot  and  cups  and 
saucers  were  set  out  upon  it.  Cakes  and 
hothouse  fruit  had  been  liberally  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Spicer.  Daphne  whispered  in  her 
sister's  ear  a  request  that  Mrs.  Baker  might 
be  invited  to  join  them,  to  which  Madoline 
nodded  a  smiling  assent.  Was  not  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Hathaways  a  lady,  by  right 
of  her  gentle  manners  and  ancient  descent. 
She  belonged  to  a  class  that  is  an  honour  to 
the  land — the  honest  independent  yeoman 
who  tills  the  soil  his  forefathers  cultivated 
before  him.  The  birth  and  death  sheet  in 
the  oak-chest  upstairs  was  like  a  patent  of 
nobility.  And  yet  perhaps  not  one  of 
these  agricultural  Hathaways  had  ever 
enjoyed  as  large  an  income  as  a  first-class 
mechanic  in  a  manufacturing  town — a  man 
who  dies,  and  leaves  not  a  rap  behind  him 
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to  show  that  he  was  once  respectable. 
They  had  been  upheld  in  their  places  by 
the  pride  of  race,  which  the  mechanic  knows 
not. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  installed  in  the  place  of 
honour  in  front  of  the  tea-tray,  and  asked 
everyone  in  her  nice  old-fashioned  way 
whether  their  tea  was  to  their  liking.  Upon 
being  coaxed  to  talk  she  told  stories  about 
the  defunct  Hatha  ways,  and  explained  how 
the  house  that  had  once  been  all  one 
dwelling-place  had  come  to  be  divided. 

It  was  Daphne  and  she  who  supplied  the 
conversation.  The  two  young  men  looked 
on  amused.  Edgar  openly  admiring  the 
bright  changeful  face  under  the  little  Swiss 
hat.  Lina  content  that  her  sister  should 
be  so  innocently  glad. 

"Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !"  cried  Daphne 
suddenly,  in  a  pause  of  the  talk,  clasping 
her  hands  above  her  head  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy.    "  If  it  could  only  last !" 

"Why  should  it  not  last?"  asked  Edgar, 
in  his  matter-of-fact  way. 

Gerald  looked  at  her  gravely,  with  a 
puzzled  look.  Yes ;  this  was  the  girl 
who  had  stood  in  the  dazzling  sunshine 
beside  the  lake  at  Fontainebleau,  in  whose 
hand  he  had  read  the  forecast  of  an  evil 
fate. 

"  Heaven  help  her !"  he  thought.  "She  is  so 
impulsive — such  a  creature  of  the  moment. 
How  is  such  an  one  to  travel  safely  through 
the  thorny  ways  of  life  1  Happily  there 
seems  little  fear  of  thorniness  for  her  foot- 
steps. Here  is  my  honest  Turchill  dying  for 
her — and  just  the  kind  of  man  to  make  her 
an  excellent  husband,  and  give  the  lie  to 
palmistry.  Yet  it  seems  a  commonplace 
fate;  almost  as  vulgar  as  the  Italian  ware- 
house in  Oxford  Street." 

He  sat  musing  thus  in  the  lazy  afternoon 
atmosphere,  and  watchingDaphne  with  some- 
thing of  an  artistic  rather  than  an  actually 
friendly  interest.  It  seemed  a  shallow 
nature  that  must  be  always  expressing 
itself  in  speech  or  movement.  There  could 
be  no  depth  of  thought  allied  with  such 
vivacity — keenness  of  feeling,  perhaps,  but 
for  the  moment  only.  Nobody  was  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  the  cottage.  Tea-drinking 
is  of  all  sensualities  the  most  intellectual. 
The  mind  is  refreshed  rather  than  the  body. 
There  was  nothing  coarse  in  the  meal.  The 
golden  tinge  of  the  almond  pound-cake — a 
master-work  of  Mrs.  Spicer's — contrasted 
with  the  purple  bloom  of  grapes  and  blue- 
gages,  the  olive  tint  of  ripe  figs. 

"  We  are  making  such  a  tremendous  meal 
that  I'm  afraid  we  shall  none  of  us  do 
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justice  tomymother's  dinner,"  remonstrated 
Edgar  at  last,  "and  that  will  make  her 
miserable." 

"  A  quarter  to  seven,"  said  Gerald, 
stealing  a  glance  at  a  little  effeminate 
watch.  "Don't  you  think  it  is  time  we 
should  descend  from  this  Shakespearian 
empyrean  to  common  earth  1 " 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  move. 
The  heavy,  comfortable-looking  old  carriage- 
horses  had  been  walked  up  and  down  in  shady 
places,  while  the  portly  coachman  dozed 
on  his  box,  and  the  more  vivacious  foot- 
man anathematised  the  flies.  And  now  the 
landau  bowled  briskly  along  the  smooth 
high  road  to  Hawksyard,  containing  as 
cheerful  a  quartette  as  ever  went  out  to 
dinner. 

Madoline  was  delighted  to  see  her  sister 
so  happy,  delighted  at  Edgar's  obvious 
devotion.  She  had  no  doubt  that  his  love 
would  be  rewarded  in  due  course.  It  is 
in  a  woman's  nature  to  be  grateful  for 
such  honest  affection,  to  be  won  by  such 
disinterested  love. 

The  brazen  hands  of  the  old  clock  at 
Hawksyard  indicated  a  quarter  to  eight  as 
the  carriage  drove  across  the  bridge,  and 
under  the  arched  gateway  into  the  quad- 
rangular garden,  with  its  sunk  pathways, 
and  shallow  steps  and  border-lines  of 
crumbling  old  stone.  Mrs.  Turchill  was 
standing  on  the  threshold — a  dignified 
figure  in  a  grey  poplin  gown  and  old 
thread-lace  cap  and  ruffles — ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  She  gave  Madoline  her 
blandest  smile,  and  was  tolerably  gracious 
to  the  rival  who  had  spoiled  her  son's 
chances;  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
be  cordial  to  Daphne.  Her  silk  bodice 
became  as  rigid  as  an  Elizabethan  corset 
when  she  greeted  that  obnoxious  damsel. 
She  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  was  for 
her  sake  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed, 
and  all  the  available  cream  in  the  dairy 
squandered  upon  sweets  and  made  dishes, 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  next  Saturday's 
butter-making.  Yet  as  Daphne  shyly  put 
out  her  hand  to  accept  that  cold  greeting, 
too  sensitive  not  to  perceive  the  matron's 
unfriendliness,  Mrs.  Turchill  could  but  own 
to  herself  that  the  minx  was  passing  lovely. 
The  brilliant  grey  eyes,  shadowed  with 
darkest  lashes ;  the  dark  brows  and  golden 
hair ;  the  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses ; 
the  sensitive  mouth ;  the  play  of  life  and 
colour  in  a  face  that  varied  with  every 
thought — yes;  this  made  beauty  which 
even  Mrs.  Turchill  could  not  deny. 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
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thought  the  dowager.  "  Heaven  forbid  that 
my  boy  should  trust  the  happiness  of  his 
life  to  such  a  butterfly." 

Inwardly  rebellious,  she  had  nevertheless 
done  her  duty  as  a  good  housekeeper.  The 
old  oak-dadoed  drawing-room  was  looking 
its  prettiest,  brightened  by  oriental  jars 
and  bowls  of  bright  commonplace  flowers. 
The  silver  chandelier  and  fire-irons  were 
resplendent  with  recent  polishing.  The 
diamond -paned  lattices  were  opened  to 
admit  the  scent  of  heliotrope  and  migno- 
nette from  the  garden  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moat;  while  one  deeply-recessed 
window,  looking  into  the  quadrangle,  let 
in  the  perfume  of  the  old-world  flowers 
Francis  Bacon  loved. 

Edgar  insisted  upon  showing  Daphne 
the  house  during  the  ten  minutes  before 
dinner. 

"You  have  only  been  here  once,"  he 
said,  "and  my  mother  did  not  show  you 
anything." 

After  the  two  girls  had  taken  off  their 
hats  in  the  state  bed-chamber  next  the 
drawing-room — a  room  whose  walls  were 
panelled  with  needlework  executed  by  an 
ancestress  of  Edgar's  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First — they  all  went  off  to  explore  the 
house ;  ascending  a  steep  secret  stair  which 
they  entered  from  a  door  in  the  panelling 
of  the  dining-room ;  exploring  long  slippery 
corridors,  and  queer  little  rooms  that  opened 
mysteriously  out  of  other  rooms ;  and  tri- 
angular dressing  -  closets  squeezed  into  a 
corner  between  a  chimney  and  an  outer 
wall ;  laughing  at  the  old  furniture  :  the  tall 
toppling  four-post  bedsteads ;  the  sage- 
green  tapestry;  the  capacious  old  grates, 
or  still  older  brazen  dogs ;  the  inimitable 
Dutch  tiles. 

"  It  must  be  heavenly  to  live  in  such  a 
funny  old  house,"  cried  Daphne,  as  they 
came  cautiously  down  the  black  oak 
staircase,  slippery  as  glass,  pausing  to 
admire  a  ramshackle  collection  of  Indian 
curios  and  Japanese  pottery  on  the  broad 
window  ledge  half  way  down. 

"If  you  would  only  try  it!"  murmured 
Edgar  close  in  her  ear,  and  looking  ineffably 
sheepish  as  he  spoke. 

Again  the  all-significant  words  fell  un- 
heeded. She  skipped  lightly  down  the 
remaining  stairs,  protesting  she  could  get 
accustomed  to  them  in  no  time. 

"  So  light  a  foot  will  ne'er  wear  out  the 
everlasting  flint,"  said  Gerald. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so.  You  can't 
live  without  quoting  him,"  cried  Daphne 
triumphantly. 


The  dinner  went  off  merrily.  It  was  a 
capital  dinner  in  a  good  old  English  style, 
ponderous  but  excellent.  There  were  none 
of  those  refinements  which  distinguished 
the  board  over  which  Mrs.  Ferrers  presided. 
The  attempts  at  elegance  smacked  of  a 
banished  era.  A  turbot  decorated  with 
sliced  lemon  and  barberries  ;  a  befrilled 
haunch,  exhibiting  its  noble  proportions  in 
a  heavy  silver  dish ;  a  super-abundance  of 
creams  and  jellies  and  trifles  and  syllabubs ; 
an  elaborate  dessert  lying  in  state  on  the 
side-board,  to  be  slowly  and  laboriously 
transferred  to  the  polished  oak  after 
the  cloth  was  drawn ;  and  the  coachman 
to  help  wait  at  table.  The  whole  thing 
was  rustic  and  old-fashioned,  and  Edgar 
was  afraid  Daphne  was  secretly  turning  it 
all  into  ridicule.  Yet  she  seemed  happy, 
and  she  said  so  much  in  praise  of  Hawks- 
yard  and  of  the  perfect  order  in  which  the 
house  was  kept,  that  Mrs.  Turchill's  heart 
began  to  soften  towards  her. 

"  You  seem  fond  of  the  country,  and  of 
countrified  ways,  Miss  Daphne,"  said  the 
matron  relentingly.  "Yet  I  should  have 
thought  a  young  lady  like  you  would  have 
been  pining  for  London,  and  balls,  and 
theatres." 

"I  never  was  at  a  dance  in  my  life," 
answered  Daphne,  "and  only  once  at  a 
theatre,  and  that  '  was  the  great  opera- 
house  in  Paris.  I  don't  think  I  should 
ever  care  to  go  to  a  meaner  theatre.  My 
thoughts  went  up  so  high  that  night,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  let  them  down,  again  by 
seeing  trumpery." 

"The  London  theatres  are  very  nice," 
said  Mrs.  Turchill,  not  quite  following 
Daphne's  idea.  "  But  they  are  rather 
warm  in  summer.  Yet  one  likes  to  go  up 
to  town  in  the  height  of  the  season.  There 
is  so  much  to  see." 

"  Mother's  constitution  is  cast-iron  when 
she  gets  to  London,"  said  Edgar.  "  She  is 
up  at  six  every  morning,  and  goes  to  the 
picture-galleries  as  soon  as  the  doors  are 
opened;  and  does  her  morning  in  Hyde 
Park ;  and  her  afternoon  in  Regent  Street, 
shopping,  or  staring  in  at  the  shop 
windows ;  and  eats  her  dinner  at  the 
most  crowded  restaurant  I  can  take  her  to  ; 
and  winds  up  at  the  theatre.  I  believe  she'd 
accept  a  lobster-supper  in  the  Haymarket 
if  I  were  to  offer  one." 

"Has  Miss  Daphne  never  been  in 
London  % "  asked  Mrs.  Turchill. 

"Oh,  please  don't  call  me  Miss.  I 
am  never  anything  but  Daphne  to  my 
friends." 
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"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Mrs. 
Turchill,  stiffening ;  "  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  take  so  great  a  liberty  with  you,  on 
such  a  short  acquaintance." 

"  Short  acquaintance  ! "  echoed  Daphne, 
laughing.  "Why  you  must  have  known 
me  when  I  was  in  my  cradle." 

Mrs.  Turchill  grew  suddenly  red,  as  if 
the  idea  were  embarrassing. 

"  I  was  invited  to  your  christening,"  she 
said ;  "  but  —  afterwards  —  there  were 
circumstances  —  Sir  Vernon  was  so  often 
abroad.    We  did  not  see  much  of  you." 

"If  you  wish  me  to  feel  at  home  at 
Hawksyard  you  must  call  me  Daphne, 
please,"  said  the  girl  gently. 

Mrs.  Turchill  did  not  wish  her  to  feel  at 
home  at  Hawksyard;  yet  she  could  not 
refuse  compliance  with  so  gracious  a  request. 

The  ladies  rose  to  retire,  Edgar  opening 
the  door  for  them. 

"  Do  you  want  any  more  wine,  Turchill  1 " 
asked  Gerald. 

"  No,  not  particularly ;  but  you'll  try 
that  other  claret,  won't  you  1  " 

"  Not  a  drop  of  it.  I  vote  we  all  adjourn 
to  the  garden." 

So  they  all  went  out  together,  into  the 
twilit  quadrangle  where  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  were  folding  their  petals  for  night 
and  slumber,  while  the  moon  was  rising 
above  a  cluster  of  stone  chimneys.  Mrs. 
Turchill  walked  once  round  the  little 
enclosure,  discoursing  graciously  with 
Madoline,  and  then  confessed  to  feeling 
chilly,  and  being  afraid  of  the  night  air; 
although  a  very  clever  doctor,  with  some- 
what new-fangled  ideas,  had  told  her  that 
the  air  was  as  good  by  night  as  by  day, 
provided  the  weather  were  dry. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  indoors  and  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  till  you  come  in  to  tea," 
she  said.  "  I  hope  you  won't  think  me 
rude." 

Madoline  offered  to  go  with  her,  but 
this  Mrs.  Turchill  would  not  allow. 

"  Young  people  enjoy  a  moonlight  stroll," 
she  said;  "I  liked  it  myself  when  I  was 
your  age.  There's  no  occasion  for  any 
of  you  to  hurry.  I  shall  amuse  myself 
with  the  Times.    I  haven't  looked  at  it 

yet." 

The  four  being  left  together  naturally 
divided  themselves  into  two  couples. 
Gerald  and  Lina  seemed  fascinated  by  the 
flowery  quadrangle,  with  its  narrow  walks, 
and  ancient  dial,  on  which  the  moon  was 
now  shining.  They  strolled  slowly  up  and 
down  the  paths;  or  lingered  beside  the 
dial ;  or  stood  looking  down  at  the  fishpond. 


Daphne's  restless  spirit  soon  tired  of  these 
narrow  bounds. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  to  look  at  V  she 
asked. 

"There  are  the  stables,  and  the  dairy, 
and  the  farm-yard.  But  you  must  see 
those  by  daylight ;  you  must  come  here  for 
a  long  day,"  said  Edgar  eagerly.  "  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  garden  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moat  1" 

"  Above  all  things." 

"  It  is  very  flat,"  said  Edgar  apolo- 
getically. 

"All  the  better  for  tennis." 

"  Yes,  the  lawn  would  make  a  magnificent 
tennis-ground.  We  might  have  eight  courts 
if  we  liked.  But  it  is  a  very  common- 
place garden  after  South  Hill." 

"  Don't  apologise.  I  am  sure  it  is  nice ; 
a  dear  old-fashioned  sort  of  garden — holly- 
hocks, and  sun-flowers,  and  things." 

"  My  old  gardener  is  rather  proud  of  his 
hollyhocks." 

"  Precisely  ;  I  knew  he  would  be.  And 
that  horrid  MacCloskie  will  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  newest  inventions  in  flowers.  He 
gives  us  floral  figures  in  Euclid ;  floral 
hearth-rugs  sprawling  over  the  lawn,  as  if 
one  of  the  housemaids  had  taken  out  a 
Persian  rug  to  dust  it,  and  had  forgotten  to 
take  it  in  again.  He  takes  tremendous 
pains  to  build  up  beds  like  supper-dishes, 
ornamental  salads,  don't  you  know,  and 
calls  that  high-art  gardening.  I  would 
rather  have  your  hollyhocks  and  sun- 
flowers, and  the  old-fashioned  scented 
clematis  climbing  about  everywhere  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  sweetness." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  antiquated  gardens," 
said  Edgar. 

They  went  under  the  archway,  which 
echoed  the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  and 
round  by  a  gravel  walk  to  the  spacious 
lawn,  and  the  long  border  which  was  the 
despair  of  the  gardeners  when  they  tried 
to  fill  it,  and  which  yet  provided  flowers 
enough  to  keep  all  the  sitting-rooms  bright 
and  sweet  with  summer  bloom.  The  moon 
was  high  above  Hawksyard  by  this  time  : 
a  glorious  harvest  moon,  pouring  down  her 
golden  light  upon  tree  and  flower,  and 
giving  intensity  to  the  shadows  under  the 
wall.  The  waters  of  the  moat  looked 
black,  save  where  the  moonbeams  touched 
them ;  and  yonder  under  the  tall  spreading 
walnut  boughs  the  gravel-walk  was  all  in 
shadow. 

Daphne  paced  the  lawn,  disputing  as  to 
how  many  courts  one  might  have  on  such 
an  extensive  parallelogram.    She  admired 
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the  height  of  the  hollyhocks,  and  regretted 
that  their  colour  did  not  show  by  moon- 
light. The  sun-flowers  appeared  to  better 
advantage. 

"What  awful  stories  poets  tell  about 
them,"  said  Daphne.  "Just  look  at  that 
brazen-faced  creature,  smirking  at  the 
moon ;  just  as  if  she  had  never  turned  her 
face  sunwards  in  her  life." 

Edgar  was  in  a  sentimental  mood,  and 
inclined  to  see  things  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view. 

"  It  mayn't  be  botanically  true,"  he 
said,  "  but  it's  a  pretty  idea,  all  the 
same  j "  and  then  he  trolled  out  in  a  fine 
baritone  : 

"  No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close ; 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he  rose." 

"  What's  the  use  of  singing  that  when 
you  know  it  isn't  true  1 "  cried  Daphne 
contemptuously.  "  Do  you  suppose  a  stiff- 
necked  thing  like  that,  with  a  stalk  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  could  turn  and  twist 
from  east  to  west  every  day,  without 
wringing  its  head  off1?  The  idea  is  ob- 
viously absurd.  What  lovely  old  walnut- 
trees  !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  across  the 
lawn.  "Centuries  upon  centuries  old,  are 
they  not?" 

"  I  believe  they  were  planted  soon  after 
George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne." 

"  Is  that  all  i  They  look  as  old  as  the 
Wrekin." 

They  strolled  across  the  wide  lawn,  and 
in  among  the  shadows  of  the  old  trees. 
The  cows  were  moving  stealthily  about 
in  the  meadow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  as  if  sleep  were  the  last  thing 
they  ever  thought  of. 

"  And  you  really  like  Hawksyard  1 " 
demanded  Edgar  earnestly. 

"  Like  it !  I  think  it  quite  the  most 
delicious  place  I  ever  saw.  Those  high 
dadoes;  those  deep -set  stone  -mullioned 
windows ;  those  eccentric  little  bedrooms ; 
that  secret  staircase,  so  sweetly  suggestive 
of  high  treason !  The  whole  place  is  so 
thoroughly  original." 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  moated  granges 
left  in  England,"  said  Edgar  with  conscious 
merit. 

"  It  is  quite  too  lovely." 

"  Daphne,  do  you  really  mean  what  you 
say?"  he  asked  with  sudden  intensity. 
"  Are  you  only  talking  like  this  to  please 
me — out  of  kindness  1 " 

"If  I  have  a  fault  it  is  a  habit  of 
blurting  out  what  I  think,  without  reference 


to  other  people's  feelings.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  earnest  about  Hawksyard." 

"  Then  be  its  mistress,"  exclaimed  Edgar, 
taking  her  hand,  trying  to  draw  her  towards 
him ;  "be  queen  of  my  house,  darling,  as 
you  have  long  been  sovereign  mistress  of 
my  heart.  Make  me  the  happiest  man 
that  ever  yonder  old  roof  sheltered — the 
proudest,  the  most  entirely  blest.  Daphne, 
I  am  not  poetical,  or  clever.  I  can't  find 
many  words,  but — I  love  you — I  love  you." 

She  laughed  in  his  face  :  a  clear  and 
silvery  peal  —  laughed  him  to  absolute 
scorn  ;  yet  without  a  touch  of  ill-nature. 

"  My  dear  Edgar,  this  is  too  much," 
she  cried.  "  A  few  months  ago  you  were 
fondly,  devotedly,  irrevocably  in  love  with 
Lina.  Don't  you  remember  how  we  • 
sympathised  that  afternoon  in  the  meadows? 
This  is  the  sunflower  over  again — first  to 
the  sun,  and  then  to  the  moon.  No,  deat 
Edgar,  never  talk  to  me  of  love.  I  have 
a  real  honest  regard  for  you.  I  respect 
you.  I  trust  you  as  my  very  brother.  It 
would  spoil  all,  if  you  Vere  to  persist  in 
talking  nonsense  of  this  kind." 

She  left  him,  planted  there — still  as  a 
statue — frozen  with  mortification,  humilia- 
tion, despair. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

He  had  tried  his  fate — hopefully,  con- 
fidently even — lured  on  by  her  deceptive 
sweetness  :  and  all  was  lost. 

She  had  run  lightly  off,  she  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn,  before  he  stirred 
from  the  attitude  in  which  she  left  him  ; 
his  hands  clenched,  his  head  bent,  his  eyes 
staring  stupidly  at  the  gravel  walk. 

"  She  does  not  care  a  straw  for  me,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "not  a  straw.  And  I 
thought  she  had  grown  fond  of  me — I 
thought  I  had  but  to  speak." 

A  friendly  hand  touched  him  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  Gerald,  the  man  for 
whom  Fate  had  reserved  all  good  things  : 
unbounded  talents,  unbounded  wealth,  the 
love  of  a  perfect  woman. 

"Cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  said  Gerald 
heartily.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  heard  more  than 
you  intended  me  to  hear.  Mrs.  Turchill 
sent  me  in  quest  of  you  and  Daphne,  and  I 
came  up — just  as  you  " 

"Just  as  I  made  an  ass  of  myself," 
interrupted  Edgar.  "  It  doesn't  matter.  I 
don't  a  bit  mind  your  knowing.  I  have  no 
pride  of  that  kind.  I  am  proud  of  loving 
her,  even  in  vain." 
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"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  man.  A  girl 
of  that  kind  must  be  played  as  an  expert 
angler  plays  a  frisky  young  salmon.  She 
has  refused  you  to-night ;  she  may  accept 
you  three  months  hence." 

"She  laughed  at  me,"  said  Edgar,  with 
deepest  despondency. 

"It  is  her  disposition  to  laugh  at  all 
things.  You  must  have  patience,  man, 
patience  and  persistence.  '  My  love  is  but 
a  lassie  yet. '  Thy  beloved  one  still  delights 
in  the  green  fields  ;  her  tender  neck  cannot 
bear  the  yoke.  Wait,  and  she  will  turn  to 
thee — as — as  the  sunflower  turns  to  the 
sun,"  concluded  Gerald,  having  vainly 
sought  a  better  comparison. 

"It  doesn't,"  cried  Edgar  dejectedly. 
"  That  is  what  we  have  just  been  talking 
about.  The  sunflower  is  a  beastly  humbug. " 


ON  THE  ROAD  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  CONTRE-MAiTRE. 

One  contrast  strikes  even  a  casual  ob- 
server in  comparing  provincial  France  and 
England.  While  in  England  wealth  delights 
in  showing  itself,  in  rolling  about  in  well- 
appointed  equipages,  in  spreading  itself  out 
upon  lawns,  and  coming  clattering  out  of 
lodge-gates,  in  France  it  remains  modestly 
hidden.  On  the  country  roads,  the  doctor's 
cabriolet,  with  its  rusty-coated  horse,  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  splendid  vehicle  to  be  seen ; 
while  at  the  stations,  instead  of  the  custo- 
mary English  group  of  carriages,  servants, 
dog-carts,  and  led-horses,  one  sees  only  the 
battered  omnibus  and  an  odd  farmer's  cart. 
But  at  the  station  where  we  alight  for 
Bolbec,  now  the  real  capital  of  the  cotton 
district,  all  this  is  changed.  Here  are  family 
carriages,  with  livery  servants  in  attendance; 
here  are  pony-carriages,  waiting  for  fair 
charioteers ;  here  is  a  general  air  of  brisk- 
ness and  well-being. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  our 
manufacturing  town  is  three  miles  away 
from  the  station  :  three  miles  of  steep  hill 
travelling ;  three  miles  to  haul  coals  and 
bales  of  cotton  5  three  miles  to  carry  yarns 
and  twists,  calicoes,  and  all  the  rest.  Still, 
a  railway  is  being  made  in  a  leisurely  kind 
of  way,  and  there  is  the  Seine  not  far  off ; 
altogether,  here  is  a  place  with  a  future. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  be  content  with 
the  omnibus,  where  the  past  is  represented 
by  a  stout  somnolent  abbe  ensconced  in  one 
corner.  Opposite  to  him  is  the  boy  who 
fetches  the  cheap  journals  from  the  station; 
quite  wide  awake,  this  one,  and  ready  to 
do  business.     Perhaps  the  good  abbe  is 


only  shamming  sleep,  that  he  may  keep  his 
eyes  shut  to  the  profanities  of  the  cheap 
press.  Certainly  there  is  little  love  lost 
between  the  cheap  press  and  the  clergy. 
Opening  the  local  halfpenny  daily  published 
at  Rouen,  the  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the 
heading,  "  The  Clergy  before  the  Criminal 
Courts,"  with  a  monthly  schedule  of  offences 
committed,  and  punishments  incurred,  by 
the  ecclesiastical  body  generally.  The  Paris 
halfpenny  Petit  Journal,  which  is  trying 
to  push  its  circulation  in  the  rural  districts, 
is  of  neutral  shade ;  but  not  on  that  account 
is  it  in  better  favour  with  the  priests.  To 
read  a  newspaper  at  all  is  a  sign  of  a  har- 
dened heart.  Not  long  ago  in  a  country 
parish,  one  Sunday  morning,  the  cur6  and 
his  devout  parishioners  were  having  a  grand 
procession.  There  were  golden  copes  and 
chasubles,  acolytes,  thurifers,  and  all  the 
rest,  forming  a  brilliant  head  to  a  long- 
winding  tail.  The  school-children,  bare- 
headed in  the  hot  sun ;  girls  in  white, 
bearing  banners ;  a  few  men  in  respectable 
black ;  and  a  long  train  of  women  in  Paisley 
shawls ;  all  intoning  more  or  less  nasally  a 
Latin  hymn.  Round  the  corner  briskly 
came  the  newspaper -boy,  a  great  sheaf 
of  papers  under  his  arm,  bawling  loudly 
his  wares.  "A  genoux,"  cried  the  vicaire, 
who  headed  the  procession,  aghast,  waving 
his  arms  like  mill-sails.  But  the  naughty 
newspaper-boy  wouldn't  go  down  on  his 
knees.  Then  he  was  hunted  into  a  corner  by 
priests  and  churchwardens,  his  cap  snatched 
away,  forced  to  do  penance  on  his  pile  of 
papers.  The  procession  moved  on,  but  the 
youth,  though  yielding  to  physical  force, 
had  still  a  spirit  unsubdued,  and  mingled 
with  the  Latin  hymn  might  still  be  heard  his 

defiant  cry :  "  Le  p'tit  journal  de  pour 

un  sous." 

So  far  we  have  had  nothing  but  country 
— fields,  and  farmlands,  and  feathery  elms, 
with  lines  of  cattle  feeding  here  and  there — 
but  a  steep  descent  brings  us  in  sight  of  a 
respectable  cluster  of  tall  chimneys.  The 
abb6  wakes  up,  as  the  omnibus  begins  to 
rattle  wildly  over  the  stones.  It  is  a  brisk 
little  town  this,  with  statues  and  public 
fountains,  and  a  generally  prosperous  air. 
All  about  are  handsome  factories,  many 
of  them  newly  built  —  not  huge  many- 
windowed  piles,  but  spread  over  the  ground, 
with  grass-plots  and  flower-beds  among  the 
workaday  buildings.  But  you  cannot  re- 
main long  in  Bolbec  without  recognising 
that  the  Carabas  interest  is  powerful  there. 
Yes;  wherever  you  go  you  are  reminded 
of  the  existence  of  this  powerful  family — or 
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rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  com- 
bined families  of  Carabas  and  Lemeunier. 
The  new  street  is  Rue  Lemeunier;  the 
hospital  is  the  Hospice  Carabas-Lemeunier; 
the  big  chateau  on  the  hill  is  occupied  by 
Madame  Carabas-Lemeunier ;  and  three 
parts  of  the  factories  in  the  town  belong 
either  to  the  Carabas,  to  the  Lemeuniers, 
or  to  the  conjoint  family.  They  are  all 
cotton  people ;  all  their  wealth  came  out  of 
the  little  beck  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
town;  they  have  spun  cotton  into  gold, 
and  turned  their  looms  to  weaving  bank- 
notes. A  powerful  family  like  this  is  above 
small  jealousies.  Permission  to  visit  their 
factories  is  readily  obtained. 

There  was  a  foundation  of  wisdom  in 
the  comparison  between  Monmouth  and 
Macedon.  Places  are  marvellously  alike, 
the  differences  superficial,  the  resemblance 
ingrain  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  cotton-mills, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  to  say  in 
Normandy  that  will  not  apply  to  Lanca- 
shire. But  there  is  a  certain  elegance  in 
the  ensemble  of  the  French  factory;  the 
machinery  is  all  English  or  Scotch — except 
the  motive  power,  which  is  from  Rouen — 
but  it  is  all  excellently  cared  for;  every- 
thing is  made  bright  that  is  capable  of 
brightness,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  absence 
of  dirt  and  dust.  And  the  workpeople 
give  a  favourable  impression — especially 
the  women.  Hard  out-door  work  and 
scanty  fare,  continued  for  generations, 
have  deprived  the  females  of  the  culti- 
vator class  of  much  claim  to  personal 
charms.  But  among  these  young  women, 
where  life  is  passed  under  less  hard 
conditions — with  warmth,  shelter,  and 
sufficient  food — feminine  attractions  dis- 
play themselves  freely.  And  there  are 
children,  too,  in  this  town  :  shock-headed 
little  rascals,  and  small  coquettes  of  the 
size  of  your  thumb  :  real  full-sized  families, 
filling  the  cottages  to  the  brim  and  over- 
flowing upon  the  pavement.  After  this  it 
is  not  a  surprise  to  learn  that  these  cotton 
towns  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
in  France  of  a  stationary  or  declining 
population.  One  might  think  that  race 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  looking  to 
the  fair  women  and  flaxen-haired  children  ; 
or  religion,  for  this  is  the  head-quarters  of 
Protestantism;  but  other  causes  must  be 
at  work.  For  the  Norman  peasant  is  as 
Teutonic  in  type  as  the  workman ;  and 
yet  in  the  agricultural  districts  population 
is  actually  diminishing  to  a  rather  alarming 
extent;  while  it  is  the  Breton  peasant 
alone,  intensely  Catholic  and  of  race  dis- 


tinctly Celtic,  who  still  goes  on,  with  his 
quiver  full  and  his  pockets  empty,  in  the 
old-fashioned  way. 

It  is  now  breakfast-time,  nine  to  half- 
past,  the  engine  has  stopped,  and  the  whirl 
of  spindles  has  ceased.  And  here,  reclining 
on  grassy  banks  or  seated  on  the  pavement 
under  the  trees,  the  workpeople,  such  of 
them  as  come  from  any  distance,  are 
making  their  morning  meal ;  something  in 
the  way  of  soupe  a  l'ognon  or  a  puree  of 
haricot-beans,  eaten  out  of  brown  earthen- 
ware pans  which  have  been  warmed  up  on 
the  premises,  with  a  good  slice  of  bread, 
and  a  draught  of  cider  out  of  a  narrow- 
necked  full-bodied  jug. 

Farther  up  the  valley,  among  the 
green  well-wooded  downs,  is  a  large 
cotton-printing  establishment  —  still  the 
Carabas-Lemeunier  property.  One  ex- 
pects more  entertainment  at  a  print- 
works ;  there  are  patterns  surely  and 
colours,  and  none  of  that  ear-splitting 
whirl  and  whizz  of  the  manufacturing 
process.  But  here  there  is  mystery  and 
caution.  All  is  not  to  be  shown.  There 
are  doors  that  must  not  be  unlocked,  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  glass  pavilion  surrounded 
by  an  expanse  of  green  lawn,  where  certain 
imprisoned  spirits  are  at  work  engraving 
cylinders  of  brass,  and  about  these  is  an 
impenetrable  cordon,  for  there  you  have 
the  patterns  of  the  future.  Over  against 
the  great  printing  establishment  is  a  plea- 
sant-looking little  auberge,  perched  up 
among  some  trees,  promising  rest  and 
refreshment.  But  the  outside  promise  is 
scarcely  redeemed  by  the  interior  perform- 
ance. The  floor  of  the  cafe  is  of  brick, 
with  many  crevices,  among  which  a  cock 
and  hen  are  picking  up  invisible  grains. 
A  big  stove  is  burning  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  diffusing  strong  odours  from  various 
dishes  inside.  But  these  dishes  are  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  chance  customers ; 
they  are  the  private  property  of  sundry 
brave  artisans,  who  drop  in  one  by  one  and 
claim  their  respective  plats,  blue  men,  red 
men,  green  men,  parti-coloured  men  from 
the  print-works  opposite.  The  host,  un- 
kempt and  unwashed,  sits  poring  over 
his  accounts  in  a  corner.  The  quinzaine 
is  at  hand — the  fortnightly  pay-day — and 
he  is  preparing  to  bring  his  customers  to 
book.  A  well-grown  girl — so  well  grown 
as  to  be  bursting  out  of  her  clothes — 
clatters  about  in  sabots  between  kitchen 
and  salle.  Through  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchen  can  be  seen  the  son  of  the  house, 
carefully  brushing  out  his  coat — the  blue 
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eoat  with  the  big  red  worsted  epaulettes. 
A  little  sister  is  strutting  about  with  his 
kepi  on  her  head.  Presently  when  Adolphe 
comes  forward,  his  coat  brushed  and  tightly 
buttoned,  his  kepi  stuck  jauntily  on  his 
head,  we  receive  him  with  shouts  of  wel- 
come, friendly  slaps  on  the  back,  offers  of 
unlimited  hospitality.  As  time  goes  on 
the  room  becomes  more  crowded.  Some 
who  have  dined  outside  come  in  for  their 
cafe — cafe  au  fil,  if  you  please;  the  fil 
being,  of  course,  a  little  glass  of  cognac, 
sundry  degrees  better  than  the  coarse 
brandy  that  is  furnished  with  the  coffee. 
Each  cup  of  coffee  may  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  three  fils.  The  first,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  second,  called  the  rincette ;  and 
the  third,  the  surrincette.  But  then  it  is 
not  correct  to  drink  more  than  one  cup  of 
coffee  at  the  same  establishment.  And 
there  is  little  drinking  apart  from  the 
coffee.  The  vitriol  of  the  Assommoir  has 
not  found  its  way  here,  and  Adolphe  is 
pledging  his  numerous  friends  in  gooseberry 
syrup. 

The  little  beck  that  has  made  the  fortune 
of  Bolbec  has  diffused  its  golden  gifts  all 
down  the  valley.  From  Bolbec  down  to 
Lillebonne,  following  the  course  of  the 
little  river,  which  is  not  so  disagreeable  as 
you  might  expect,  considering  what  they 
put  into  it,  all  is  industrial  but  still  pleasant 
in  aspect.  At  Lillebonne  it  is  market- 
day,  and  the  market-place  full  of  cattle. 
Loud  is  the  roaring  and  bellowing,  but 
more  loudly  rise  over  all  the  voices  of 
the  sturdy  farmers.  From  the  bellowing 
of  the  cattle-market  to  the  shrill  clatter  of 
the  poultry-market  is  the  difference  between 
frying-pan  and  fire — a  retreat  into  a  caf6 
brings  no  assuagement  of  the  din.  There, 
indeed,  the  noise  is  concentrated;  dealers, 
butchers,  farmers,  are  shouting  over  their 
bargains ;  an  old  woman  has  sold  her  pig 
and  is  standing  treat  to  the  purchaser,  and 
she  is  more  noisy  than  any.  It  is  a  relief 
to  get  out  of  the  babble  and  into  the  out- 
skirts, where  a  round  white  tower  of  the 
thirteenth  century  stands  out  against  the 
green  hill-side  as  sharp  and  clear  in  outline 
as  if  it  had  been  built  yesterday.  Below, 
the  time-worn  stones  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre peep  out  from  a  grassy  mound.  But 
our  business  is  not  with  antiquities  but  with 
the  people  living  and  moving  about  us, 
who  have  no  curiosities  about  the  Romans, 
and  very  vague  notions  indeed  about  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  dislike  of  the  French 
for  the  name  of  Guillaume  has  spread  itself 
over  Normandy,  and  you  will  hardly  find  a 


namesake  of  the  great  duke  in  the  land  that 
was  once  full  of  his  fame.  The  distaste  does 
not  extend  to  the  equally  Teutonic  Edward. 
It  is  to  one  Edouard  that  we  have  been 
recommended,  not  by  any  formal  letter  of 
introduction,  but  by  a  scrap  of  paper  covered 
with  a  cabalistic  scrawl.  "  He  will  know 
that  at  once,"  said  our  introducer;  "for  he 
wrote  it  himself,  and  it  will  recall  to  him 
his  old  friend  Brochet,  for  whose  sake  he 
will  make  you  welcome." 

Edouard  lives  in  a  neat  cottage,  one  of 
a  row.  The  Carabas-Lemeuniers  again  :  all 
these  cottages  are  theirs,  and  Edouard  is 
a  humble  contre-maitre  in  one  of  their 
factories  close  by.  Within  the  cottage 
everything  is  neat  and  well  ordered.  The 
stove  shines  as  if  it  were  a  block  of  solid 
plumbago,  and  the  long  black  stove-pipe, 
fitting  into  a  round  hole  in  the  chimney,  is 
like  a  column  of  polished  marble.  By  a  deal 
table  in  the  window,  peeling  lovely  kidney- 
potatoes,  sits  a  neat  bright  little  woman,  the 
contre-maltre's  wife.  Her  husband  is  at 
work,  but  for  a  friend  of  Brochet  she  will 
seek  him  at  once;  and  to  entertain  us  in 
her  absence  she  calls  down  her  father,  who 
is  at  work  somewhere  above.  A  cheery  old 
gentleman  this,  who  has  passed  his  life  among 
the  cotton-mills,  but  who  is  past  work  now 
in  the  factory,  although  he  still  goes  on 
hanking  cotton ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
hanking  of  cotton  has  now  assumed  an 
importance  in  his  eyes  which  throws  all 
other  processes  of  manufacture  in  the  shade. 
It  seemed  from  his  elaborate  explanations 
that  a  man  skilled  like  himself,  assiduous  and 
industrious — but  they  were  not  all  like  that, 
added  the  old  man  with  an  oblique  mental 
regard  towards  some  vieux  bonhomme  not 
so  steady  as  he  might  be — could  earn  as 
much  as  five  francs  a  week  at  this  hanking : 
not  a  fortune  this,  but  still  enough  to  keep 
the  snuff-box  filled,  and  prevent  one's 
feeling  oneself  a  burden  on  one's  family. 
But  there  was  a  black  spot  here  also :  work 
was  slack,  and  they  talked  of  giving  out  no 
more  cotton  to  hank.  Still,  as  he  had  worked 
all  his  life  for  Carabas-Lemeunier— —  Yes; 
he  remembered  the  time  when  Madame 
Carabas  was  alive,  a  grand  old  lady  and  a 
great  aristocrat :  she  lived  at  the  chateau 
down  there,  which  is  now  a  filature ;  before 
that  it  was  an  indiennerie — a  calico-printing 
works.  There  used  to  be  many  of  these 
indienneries  formerly,  but  the  trade  has 
gone  away  to  Alsace  and  elsewhere — not 
entirely  gone,  indeed,  for  it  is  still  kept  up 
by  the  Carabas-Lemeunier  family. 

Here  the  entrance  of  a  little  girl  from 
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school  puts  an  end  to  the  old  man's 
reminiscences.  Her  fichu  must  be  untied, 
her  boots  taken  off,  and  grand-pere  occupies 
himself  busily  in  these  cares.  Then  comes 
Edouard  himself,  an  intelligent-looking  man 
in  his  workman's  blouse,  cordial  in  respect 
of  Brochet,  but  evidently  unable  to  make  out 
the  purpose  of  our  visit.  People  came 
to  Lillebonne  to  visit  the  castle  and  the 
Eoman  theatre.  And  if  monsieur  and  his 
friend  had  already  visited  the  castle  and 

theatre  But  perhaps  monsieur  had 

thoughts  of  establishing  a  filature  1 

On  the  whole,  no.  To  think  of  competing 
with  Carabas  -  Lemeunier  would  be  too 
chimerical.  And  then  one  would  not 
settle  at  Lillebonne  in  pure  gaiety  of 
heart.  There  is  a  ramshackle  look  about 
the  place.  The  handsome  florid  tower  of 
its  church  rises  above  a  town  essentially 
mean-looking  and  frowsy.  Then  the  dust 
and  the  flies ;  the  odour  from  stale  cattle- 
pens,  from  the  garbage  in  the  gutter !  No ; 
we  shall  not  settle  in  Lillebonne  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing,  and  as  for  profit 
— well,  Avhat  has  Edouard  got  to  say  about 
that  1  Is  it  not  the  complaint  of  all  the 
manufacturers  that  they  are  working  at  a 
loss  1  And  are  not  wages  falling  on  that 
account,  and  the  workmen  striking  1 

Yes ;  Edouard  owns  to  the  strikes ;  but 
they  were  not  important,  and  soon  arranged 
with.  And  if  trade  were  bad,  had  they 
not  chiefly  to  thank  the  English  for  it, 
against  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  contend  in 
the  way  of  cheapness  1  But  with  the  new 
tariff,  and  supposing  that  the  English 
treaty  of  commerce  does  not  get  itself 
renewed — ah,  then  we  should  see  !  Yes ; 
then  it  was  remarked  things  would  fall  into 
the  same  groove  as  before  the  treaty  of  1860, 
when  no  doubt  the  workman  was  better  off 
a  great  deal  than  now.  Wellr  as  to  this 
last,  Edouard  is  obliged  to  own  that  a  good 
workman  is  perhaps  better  off  in  the  matter 
of  wages  under  the  present  system.  In 
the  old  days  processes  were  slow  and 
inefficient,  heavy  rents  were '  exacted  for 
old-fashioned  buildings  and  machinery.  If 
the  masters  made  large  profits  they  did 
not  share  them  with  their  work-people, 
whose  earnings  were  less  then  than  they 
are  now.  The  old  grand-pere,  who  has 
been  listening  hazily  to  the  talk,  has  now 
something  to  say ;  but  his  utterances  are 
vague.  Only  he  has  a  distinct  remembrance 
that  in  the  way  of  hanking  cotton  there 
was  much  more  work  put  out,  and  that  it 
was  better  paid. 

And  then  Edouard  proposes  to  introduce 
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us  to  a  comrade,  a  man  older  than  himself, 
and  who  has  more  decided  views  on  such 
matters.  He  lives  in  a  neat  little  cottage, 
with  flowers  about  it,  but  darksome  within. 
An  old  woman  is  broiling  herrings  over  a 
charcoal  fire;  the  smell  is  powerful  but 
appetising ;  she  evidently  understands  the 
art  of  broiling  fish.  But  the  old  woman 
— she  is  not  Mouchet's  wife,  but  his  house- 
keeper— is  deaf  and  a  little  cross.  Mouchet 
is  coming  home  for  dinner,  of  course ;  when 
did  he  ever  fail  at  that,  says  the  old  woman, 
with  a  bitter  laugh  implying  that,  in  respect 
of  other  duties,  Mouchet  might  not  be 
so  punctual.  And  Mouchet  himself,  who 
presently  appears,  is  well  matched  with  his 
housekeeper. 

The  French,  it  is  generally  admitted,  are 
a  polite  nation,  but  somehow  one  doesn't 
care  to  watch  them  eating  herrings.  I  have 
seen  a  man  hash  one  up,  and  eat  it,  head 
and  bones  and  skin  and  all,  just  at  a  gulp. 
Mouchet  draws  the  backbone  of  his  dex- 
terously through  the  mouth,  and  sucks  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  prolonged  bon-bon.  On 
the  whole,  we  suggest  that  it  is  better  not 
to  derange  Mouchet  any  longer.  We  have 
full  confidence  in  Edouard,  and,  as  the 
dinner-hour  has  come,  will  he  not  come  to 
the  hotel  with  us  1  Edouard  protests  that 
he  had  hoped  to  persuade  monsieur  to  eat 
with  him.  Still,  if  monsieur  insists — then 
in  five  minutes  he  will  have  time  to  apprise 
his  family,  and  put  on  his  paletot. 

While  waiting  for  Edouard,  we  have  just 
time  to  visit  another  workman  in  his 
cottage,  one  Pere  Michel,  also  a  friend  of 
Brochet.  It  is  dinner-time  here,  too ;  the 
family  are  busy  over  their  haricot -beans 
and  cider.  The  father,  a  withered  old 
man  with  a  bright  lively  eye ;  his  wife, 
much  younger,  buxom,  and  debonnaire — a 
second  wife  evidently— and  a  double  family, 
a  regular  table  full.  The  eldest  of  them  all 
is  a  fine  black-eyed  youth,  sixteen  or  so,  who 
works  at  the  filature  and  earns  his  two  francs 
a  day.  He  is  a  good  deal  better  off  than  his 
father,  who  only  earns  a  franc  a  day  more  and 
has  such  a  lot  to  keep.  Still,  Auguste  is  a 
good  boy,  and  the  bulk  of  his  wages  goes 
into  the  family  pot.  And  if  he  has  only  the 

luck  to  draw  a  good  number  by-and-by  

Not  that  a  good  number  goes  for  much,  for 
what  with  invalids  and  exemptions,  an  able- 
bodied  youth  who  is  not  the  support  of  his 
family  is  pretty  sure  of  his  five  years'  drill. 
"And  then,"  remarks  Pere  Michel  feelingly, 
"  he  will  have  to  handle  a  rifle,  be  stiffened 
out  by  the  drill  instructors ;  how  will  he  be 
fit  for  a  spinner  after  that  1 "    Pere  Michel 
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is  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling  evidently. 
He  regards  his  children  with  the  pride  of  a 
father  who  sees  them  destined  to  the  most 
enviable  of  lots. 

"  There  is  one  now,"  pointing  out  a 
sharp  little  woman  of  ten,  "  who  will  make 
a  famous  lamineuse."  Ah,  she  is  nimble ; 
she  will  make  her  seventeen  francs  a  week 
before  she  has  seen  as  many  summers. 
After  all,  the  girls  have  the  best  of  it. 
There  is  no  conscription  for  them,  and  they 
can  earn  as  much  as  the  lads,  if  they  are 
only  sharp  and  know  how  to  jump  about. 
But  there  is  such  a  difference  in  young 
people.  "  Some  are  sluggish  and  dreamy,  and 
they  are  good  for  nothing,"  says  the  pere, 
with  a  severe  glance  at  the  beauty  of  the 
family,  a  young  lady  of  twelve,  with  great 
soft  eyes  and  orange  tawny  skin,  who  has 
already  been  making  eyes  at  the  strangers. 

Eclouard  in  his  paletdt  is  not  quite  such 
a  smart  -  looking  fellow  as  in  his  blouse. 
His  limbs  seem  stiffened ;  his  manners  have 
caught  the  constraint  of  his  attire ;  his 
starched  wristbands  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  toil  -  stained  hands  and  the 
weaver's  broad,  flattened  thumb.  And  as 
for  any  notion  of  drawing  out  M.  Edouard 
over  the  social  board,  that  is  soon  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  impossibility  of  hearing 
ourselves  speak.  Eight  or  nine  sturdy 
Normans  are  taking  their  dejeuner  at  the 
same  moment.  Good  sooth  !  how  they 
laugh ;  how  they  quaff  the  amber-coloured 
cider ;  and  how  they  bellow  generally ! 
Edouard's  rasping  voice  of  contre-maitre 
may  be  heard  occasionally  over  the  din, 
but  our  part  in  the  conversation  is 
principally  confined  to  dumb  show. 

What  a  relief  to  quit  the  hot  dusty 
valley  and  find  ourselves  once  more  on  the 
quiet  uplands  !  We  are  in  the  Pays  de 
Caux  again,  the  country  of  the  Caletes,  as 
the  Romans  named  the  tribe  that  called 
themselves  the  Caillotte,  or  Cauchois :  a 
country  of  cheerful  fertility  and  diversified 
tameness.  And  this  we  are  told  is  the 
country  of  the  handloom  weaver.  He  has 
deserted  the  valleys,  where  self-acting 
mules  and  power-looms  work  their  wicked 
will.  But,  like  the  fairies,  he  is  still  to  be 
found  by  those  who  have  faith  and  patience. 


A  MOST  UNBUSINESSLIKE 
PROCEEDING. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  II. 

The  winter  nights  were  drawing  swiftly 
in,  and  it  became  necessary  to  light  the  gas 
long  before  the  offices  closed.    Now  it  was 


a  singular  thing  that  there  existed  a  strange 
reluctance  in  the  office  of  Middleton  Brothers 
to  comply  with  this  necessity.  Matches 
became  mysteriously  scarce,  and  a  capacity 
for  working  in  comparative  darkness  deve- 
loped itself  with  surprising  swiftness.  This, 
along  with  many  other  little  annoyances^ 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned, chafed  the  soul  of  Henry  Middleton 
almost  beyond  endurance.  He  became  like 
a  simmering  volcano  :  an  eruption  might  at 
any  moment  be  expected.  For  a  long  time 
he  remained  in  the  simmering  state,  but  at 
length  the  eruption  came.  Quietly  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  one  dusky  evening,  he  entered 
the  office.  The  gas  was  unlit,  and,  pausing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  he  beheld  by  the 
dim  light  a  strange  scene. 

Miss  Vernon  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  stand- 
ing by  the  window  close  together — very 
close  together — gazing  out  on  the  crescent 
moon  that  was  slowly  surmounting  the 
house-tops.  Miss  Warwick  was  bending 
over  a  desk  in  the  shadiest  corner  of  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Harley  was  bending  over  her, 
talking  in  a  low  voice.  Miss  Smith  was 
holding  forth  volubly  to  the  warehouseman, 
and  Miss  Ramsay  was  waltzing  over  the 
floor  with  the  office-boy. 

A  moment's  amazed  contemplation  of 
the  scene,  and  then  sharp  and  stern  rang 
out  the  voice  of  the  senior  partner. 

"  Mr.  Johnson !" 

The  person  addressed  looked  round,  with 
a  start  that  would  have  "brought  down 
the  house  "  in  a  melodrama. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  May  I  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  and  why  you  are  not  getting  through 
with  your  work  1 " 

"I  have  been  checking  a  calculation  of 
Miss  Vernon's,  sir." 

"  It's  a  singular  thing,"  said  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  grim  smile — "It's  a  singular 
thing,  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
you  should  all  become  pervaded  with  such 
a  spirit  of  unselfishness.  It  seems  to  me 
that  each  of  you  is  always  doing  somebody 
else's  work,  and  never  attending  to  his  or 
her  own.  Now,  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
such  a  spirit  in  the  abstract,  or  in  domestic 
or  social  life,  but  it  doesn't  do  in  business, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  doesn't  do  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  must  distinctly  state  that  I  can 
no  longer  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they 
have  been  doing.  I  place  the  matter  before 
you  as  it  appears  from  a  plain  business 
point  of  view.  You  come  to  me  engaging 
to  do  certain  work,  and  for  the  doing  of 
that  work  I  agree  to  give  you  a  certain 
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amount  of  remuneration.  Now,  if  instead 
of  doing  the  work  for  which  you  are  spe- 
cially engaged,  you  are  continually  dabbling 
in  other  people's,  you  break  your  part  of 
the  engagement,  and  cannot,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  expect  me  to  keep  mine,  or  retain 
you  any  longer  in  my  employ.  Please  un- 
derstand, therefore,  that  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  between  us  when  I  engaged 
you,  I  must  look  about  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  so." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Middleton 
stalked  into  the  private  office,  leaving 
Mr.  Harley  stealing  guiltily  to  his  own 
desk;  Miss  Vernon  checking  invoices;  Mr. 
Johnson  balancing  the  cash  j  Miss  Warwick 
looking  over  shipping-notes ;  Miss  Smith 
writing  headings  in  the  ledger  j  the  ware- 
houseman gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire; 
Miss  Ramsay  addressing  circulars ;  and  the 
office-boy  looking  for  matches. 

When  he  entered  the  private  office 
J oseph  was  dictating  a  letter  to  the  corre- 
sponding clerk  But  Joseph  had  no  need 
to  stand  so  close  to  her,  no  need  to  rest 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
almost  speak  the  words  in  her  ear.  Really 
Joseph  was  becoming  foolish  in  his  old 
age.  At  forty-eight  he  should  be  growing 
more  dignified,  more  conscious  of  the  high 
position  occupied  by  a  partner  in  Middleton 
Brothers.  Certainly  he  looked  foolish 
enough,  and  far  from  dignified,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  his  brother,  and  little  Miss 
Lawson  looked  rather  foolish  too. 

Henry  sat  down  in  stern  silence,  and 
presently  Miss  Lawson  left  the  room. 
Then  Joseph,  like  all  quiet,  shy  people 
when  labouring  under  embarrassment,  could 
not  be  silent,  and  began  to  pester  his 
brother  with  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  ques- 
tions and  remarks.  He  received  the 
shortest  of  replies,  and  at  length  Henry 
looked  up  and  remarked  : 

"Did  you  ever  read  the  Legend  of 
St.  Anthony's  Temptations,  Joseph?" 

"  I — I — fancy  I  have,  Henry ;  but  it  is 
so  long  since  that  I  almost  forget  it." 

"I  should  advise  you  to  refresh  your 
memory,"  returned  his  brother  dryly ;  and 
the  conversation  dropped. 

Presently  at  the  door  there  came  a  timid 
knock,  and,  on  a  summons  to  enter  being 
given,  Miss  Vernon  stepped  shyly  in. 

As  she  came  forward  it  was  noticeable 
that  a  certain  sprightliness  and  sparrow- 
like sauciness  that  generally  distinguished 
her  had  almost  completely  disappeared, 
and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  a 


light  in  her  eyes,  that  could  surely  have 
little  to  do  with  invoices.  She  stood  by 
the  table  with  downcast  head,  folding, 
unfolding,  and  refolding  a  scrap  of  paper 
that  lay  before  her,  but  seemingly  unable 
to  speak.  Henry  had  been  thoroughly 
vexed  and  annoyed,  but  as  he  looked  at 
the  shy,  timid  girl,  he  felt  again  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  utter  inability  to  be  angry 
with  her  personally. 

"  What  is  it,  Miss  Vernon  V! 

"  I  came  to — to — give  you  notice,  sir." 

"  Notice  !  Why,  bless  my  soul  and  body, 
what  for  1  Surely  you  are  not  so  sensitive 
as  to  be  offended  by  a  rebuke  which  you 
cannot  deny  was  thoroughly  well  merited." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  assure  you  it  has  nothing 
to   do  with  that,  sir;  but  I'm — I'm — 


That  word  had  only  one  meaning  for 
Henry  Middleton;  all  other  associations 
connected  with  it  had  faded  away  many  a 
weary  year  ago. 

"  By  what  firm,  may  I  ask  1 " 

Miss  Vernon  grew  confused. 

"  By  Mr.  Johnson,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Johnson !  Is  he  setting  up  in 
business  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  only  in  a  house." 

"  I  see,"  said  Henry  grimly,  and  there- 
upon ensued  a  long  pause.  A  pause  during 
which  the  little  scrap  of  paper  became  the 
centre  of  a  series  of  circles  traced  by  a 
small  unsteady  finger,  during  which  the 
red  lips  seemed  unable  to  keep  quite  still, 
the  bright  eyes  became  clouded,  and  one 
hand  made  diligent  search  in  a  pocket. 
These  signs  were  too  ominous  to  be 
disregarded,  and  Henry  rose  in  great 
consternation. 

"My  dear  Miss  Vernon,"  he  said, 
placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  in  quite 
a  fatherly  way,  "I'm  a  rough  old  business 
man,  and  I  look  at  all  matters  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  perhaps  from  a 
selfish  point  of  view;  and  looked  at  in  that 
way,  you  know,  this  engagement  of  yours 
seems,  what  one  might  call,  a  somewhat 
unbusinesslike  proceeding;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you 
both,  I  believe  you  will  get  on  exceedingly 
well  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
all  possible  joy  and  happiness." 

And  Mr.  Middleton  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it  for  her,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  grateful,  tear-bedimmed  smile,  that  quite 
melted  him. 

A  little  sympathy  is  indispensable  to 
women,  and  goes  a  long  way  with  them. 
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"  Beaten  at  all  points,"  muttered  Henry, 
going  back  to  his  desk.  "It's  a  strange 
thing,  a  strange  thing." 

What  is  strange,  Henry  1  Strange  that 
you  should  still  have  a  little  fellow-feeling 
with  youthful  joy,  and  youthful  love — 
surely  not. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  actually  guilty  in  the  presence  of  his 
meek  brother ;  but  giving  a  stealthy  glance 
to  discover  in  what  manner  the  other's  self 
exaltation  would  display  itself,  he  beheld 
that  worthy  gentleman  vigorously  blowing 
his  nose,  with  his  head  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction.  A  long  silence  reigned, 
only  broken  by  the  scraping  of  the  brothers' 
pens.  Then  another  knock.  This  time 
the  incomer  was  Miss  Smith.  She  advanced 
briskly,  she  stood  about  two  yards  off  the 
table,  with  half-folded  arms.  She  wore 
mittens.  She  was  eminently  respectable. 
Mr.  Middleton  looked  up  coldly :  Miss 
Vernon  and  Miss  Smith  were  not  twin- 
sisters. 

"Well?-" 

"  I  came,  sir,  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
you  engaged  me." 

"Well?" 

"  I  trust  that  my  work  has  hitherto 
given  you  satisfaction,  sir." 

Mr.  Middleton  bowed. 

"  I  have  always  striven,  I  am  sure,  to  do 
my  work  to  the  best  of  my  powers,  as  far 
as  in  me  lay.  There  have  been  drawbacks, 
sir,  as  have  kept  me  from  doing  things  in 
the  exact  way  I  should  have  liked;  but 
my  habit  is  not  to  deceive  hanyone,  sir  " — 
as  Miss  Smith  became  more  emphatic  her 
H.s  got  decidedly  the  upper  hand  of  her — 
"  and,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
what  I  have  done,  I  have  strove  to  do 
well,  and  trust  I  have  done  so.    I  " 

"  Miss  Smith,  I  am  exceedingly  busy ; 
if  you  would  come  to  the  point  at  once  I 
should  be  obliged.    Do  you  want  a  rise  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"  Then  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  what  you  do  want  1 " 

"  I  wish  to  give  notice,  sir." 

"Indeed.  May  I  enquire  your  reason 
for  doing  so  1 " 

"  I  am  about  to  be  married,  sir." 

"  Married ! "  echoed  Henry,  with  a 
dangerous  amount  of  surprise  in  his  tone. 

"Yes,  married,  sir.  To  Mr.  Gudgitt, 
sir,  the  warehouseman." 

"I  should  have  thought  Gudgitt  had 

more  "  He  was  about  to  add  "  sense," 

but  checked  himself  in  time.   Indeed,  Miss 


Smith  wore  a  look  that  might  have  inspired 
discretion  in  the  boldest  of  men.  "  That  is 
to  say,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Miss  Smith, 
and  beg  to  congratulate  you." 

The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  glance 
at  the  door  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
Miss  Smith  beat  a  retreat.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Middleton  stepped  into  the  outer  office, 
returning  in  a  few  minutes  looking  utterly 
confounded.  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
sat  for  a  time  without  speaking ;  at  length 
he  rose,  and  stood  by  the  mantel-piece, 
though  so  thoroughly  put  out  that  the 
usual  manipulation  of  his  coat-tails  was 
entirely  omitted. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  Brother 
Joseph,  that  in  addition  to  Miss  Vernon 
and  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Warwick  and  Miss 
Ramsay  have  just  now  given  me  notice. 
The  former  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Harley,  and 
the  latter,  who  is  to  be  her  bridesmaid, 
declares  her  utter  inability  to  exist  in  the 
office  made  desolate  by  the  absence  of  her 
dearest  friend.  She  '■ —  Miss  Ramsay  — 
besought  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to 
release  her ;  and,  as  the  young  lady  has 
spent  the  principal  part  of  her  time  in 
teaching-  the  office-boy  to  waltz,  I  was  only 
too  willing  to  do  so.  We  are  now,  by  a 
singular  train  of  circumstances,  in  much 
the  same  position  as  we  were  five  months 
ago.  The  question  therefore  is,  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  engaging 
female  clerks  is  only  an  indirect  way  of 
procuring  wives  for  all  the  young  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  things  went  on 
as  they  have  been  doing  we  should  have 
to  abandon  the  corn  trade,  and  form  our- 
selves into  a  Wife  Supplying  Association, 
Limited.  In  sober  earnestness,  Joseph, 
I  am  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
affair.  We  have  had  nothing  but  trouble 
and  worry  since  the  beginning  of  this  new 
system,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  get  back  to  the  old  one.  I 
wouldn't  go  through  all  we  did  the  first 
day  our  advertisement  appeared  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  let  alone  three  hundred. 
And  then,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  had  so 
much  trouble  and  worry,  and  things  have 
been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  am  afraid  we 
must  allow  that  our  scheme,  up  to  the 
present  at  least,  has  proved  little  better 
than  a  failure.  Indeed,  from  almost  the 
very  first  I  have  had  grave  misgivings, 
and  now  I  must  allow  that  the  whole 
affair  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  most 
unbusinesslike  proceeding." 

Henry  paused,  and  Joseph  murmured 
assent.    Henry  continued : 


IP 


eft: 
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"With  one  exception  we  shall  get  rid  of 
all  our  female  clerks  by  the  end  of  next 
month." 

Joseph  looked  guilty. 

"  Now  I  propose  that  we  fill  their  places 
with  properly  trained  men.  The  way  in 
which  the  work  and  our  commercial  reputa- 
tion have  suffered  more  than  counterbalance 
the  difference  in  salaries.  We  must  try 
in  some  courteous  manner  to  induce  the 
lady  who  still  remains  to  leave  us.  She 
seems  good-natured  and  willing,  but  I  am 
afraid  she  is  the  least  capable  of  any  of 
them." 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  there 
rose  into  J oseph's  simple  face  a  quick  flush 
of  anger ;  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  a 
touch  of  his  brother's  sharpness  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice. 

"  Do  you  mean  Miss  Lawson,  Henry  1" 

His  brother  looked  surprised — something 
like  a  gamecock  assaulted  by  a  month-old 
chicken. 

"  Certainly  I  do.'f 

The  flush  faded  away,  the  sharpness  died 
out  of  the  voice,  the  guilty  look  came 
back,  and  Joseph  trembled. 

"  I  wished  to  say,  Henry,  if  you  meant 
Miss  Lawson,  that  I  am— I  mean,  that  she 
is — that  is,  that  we  are  " 

"Are  what,  Brother  Joseph]" 

"  Engaged,  Henry." 

Henry  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
mute  amazement,  then  stepped  across  the 
room,  leant  his  hands  on  the  table,  and 
enquired  slowly  and  impressively,  the  while 
"  fixing  him  with  his  glittering  eye  :" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
actually  engaged  to  Miss  Lawson]" 

"  Yes,  Henry." 

Henry  turned  round  without  a  word, 
and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down.  The 
news  came  upon  him  with  an  absolute 
shock.  Women,  at  least  until  the  con- 
ception of  his  unlucky  scheme,  had  long 
been  to  him  a  kind  of  abstraction,  existing 
no  doubt  in  a  far-off  sort  of  way,  but 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  practical 
life,  except  as  servants  or  housekeepers. 
And,  even  when  he  had  carried  his  scheme 
into  force,  he  looked  on  them  only  as  clerks, 
and  nothing  more  than  clerks — in  other 
words,  as  a  description  of  machine  hired 
at  so  much  per  annum.  But  that  they 
were  full  of  passionate  life,  and  capable  of 
feeling  and  arousing  passionate  love,  and 
that  such  an  unbusinesslike  thing  as  love 
should  actually  interfere  with  the  making 
of  money  and  the  routine  of  office  work, 
had  never  entered  into  his  calculations — in 


fact,  seemed  to  him  absurd,  monstrous,  a 
breaking  of  all  faith,  a  desecration  of  all 
sacred  precedent.  And  yet,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  he  had  been  "beaten  at  all 
points;"  had  been  unable  even  to  rebuke 
them ;  and  utterly  powerless  to  stop  the  in- 
troduction of  this  last  undreamt-of  element. 

Its  influence  upon  those  in  the  outer 
office  had  been  hard  enough  to  bear;  but 
now  that  it  had  stormed  his  last  strong- 
hold, he  felt  "completely  overwhelmed.  It 
was,  indeed,  "the  unkindest  cut  of  all." 
Well  might  he  have  addressed  his  brother 
in  the  words  of  the  despairing  Csesar: 
"  And  thou,  too,  oh,  Brutus  ! "  Henry, 
however,  was  not  at  all  theatrical;  and 
when  he  stopped  and  faced  the  culprit, 
he  simply  remarked  with  considerable 
emphasis  : 

"Well,  I  never  thought  you  could  be 
such  a  consummate  fool,  Joseph,"  and 
thereupon  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 

Joseph,  the  guilty,  the  meek,  the  erring 
one,  cast  wistful  glances  at  his  brother's 
face  during  a  lengthy  and  painful  silence, 
longing  yet  fearing  to  speak.  At  last  he 
faltered  t 

"I  trust  you  have  no  overpowering 
objection,  Henry." 

Henry,  in  the  meantime,  had  considerably 
cooled  down.  Perhaps  some  flickering 
memories  of  almost  forgotten  feeling;  per- 
haps the  faint  remembrance  of  loving  eyes 
long  since  dim,  or  the  clasp  of  a  little  hand 
long  since  dust  and  ashes  ;  or  some  touch 
of  real  sympathy  with  his  simple,  patient 
brother,  had  softened  him ;  or  the  fleeting 
revelation  of  something  higher,  something 
beyond  the  gathering  in  of  the  root  of  all 
evil,  had  flashed  across  his  mind.  When 
he  spoke  his  tone  was  gentler. 

"I  don't  say,  Joseph,  that  I  have  any 
overpowering  objection;  though,  if  I  had,  it 
is  now  too  late  to  gain  anything  by  ex- 
pressing it.  You  have  taken  this  step 
entirely  on  your  own  responsibility,  and, 
of  course,  have  judged  for  yourself  as  to  its 
wisdom;  but  if  you  ask  for  my  candid 
opinion,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  undoubtedly 
appears  to  me  a  most — a  most  "—he  sought 
for  another  phrase  in  vain  ;  it  sprang  to  his 
lips  and  refused  to  be  put  aside — "  a  most 
unbusinesslike  proceeding." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TRADUCERS. 

Shakespeare,  even  Shakespeare,  has 
had  his  traducers.  Although  the  highest 
honours  have  been  heaped  to  his  memory, 
and  he   is  almost  universally  admired 
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as  the  greatest  poet  the  earth  has  ever 
produced,  yet  there  have  been  those, 
eminent  persons  too,  who  have  professed 
their  inability  to  even  peruse  his  works 
with  any  degree  of  pleasure.  Some  of 
these  individuals  may  be  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  him,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  must  either  have  an  unaccountably 
peculiar  construction  of  the  brain,  or  be 
obstinately  perverse.  Some,  we  may  well 
believe,  speak  out  of  envy. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  admire 
him  simply  because  others  do,  and  who 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  his  merits, 
except  from  the  opinions  of  others ;  while 
there  are  those  who  admire  him  on  com- 
pulsion, like  the  Slickville  clockmaker, 
attache  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  who 
sarcastically  says :  "  In  the  high  life  I've 
been  movin'  in  lately,  we  must  swear  by 
Shakespeare  whether  we  have  a  taste  for 
plays  or  not ;  swaller  it  in  a  lump,  like  a 
bolus,  or  we  have  no  soul." 

Again,  there  are  those  fanatical  wor- 
shippers of  the  poet,  who  will  not  admit 
that  he  ever  erred ;  who,  in  short,  con- 
sider him  completely  perfect  and  im- 
maculate. Of  course  this  is  absurd,  when, 
in  adulating  a  man,  who  cannot  be  without 
his  faults,  his  admirers  allow  themselves  to 
go  to  such  extremes. 

However,  as  it  has  been  so  much  the 
worthy  custom  to  praise  the  immortal  bard 
(as  indeed  what  else  can  we  do  ?),  we  will 
for  a  short  time  turn  our  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who,  conscientiously  or 
otherwise,  could  not  appreciate  his  most 
palpable  beauties. 

Cadurcis,  for  one,  could  not  understand 
the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  everything 
in  Shakespeare's  works,  some  of  which  he 
designated  as  trash  worthy  of  a  niche  in 
the  Dunciad.  Robert  Greene,  the  incon- 
sistent man  of  many  similes,  even  in  the  great 
dramatist's  lifetime  (for  which  perhaps  he 
was  less  to  blame),  spoke  very  contemp- 
tuously of  him.  He  wrote  several  plays  in 
conjunction  with  the  profligate  Marlowe  and 
others,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  who  wrote  for  bread.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  refers  to  Shakespeare  as  an 
"  upstart  crow  beautified  by  our  feathers — 
in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in 
a  countrie."  Assuming  this  to  refer  to  "our 
Will,"  the  mysterious  Henry  Chettle,  the 
editor  of  Greene's  work,  may  claim  the 
credit  of  an  apology,  as  he  says  that  he 
expunged  some  of  the  hard  words,  and 
expresses  his  sorrow  that  he  did  not  do  a 
little  more,  for  he  "found  the  'Shake- 


scene'  was  honest  and  upright,  and  his 
facetious  grace  in  writing  approves  his 
art."  Strangely  enough,  Hallam,  in  his 
Literary  History  of  Europe,  has  the  following 
criticism  :  "Greene  succeeds  pretty  well  in 
that  florid  and  gay  style,  a  little  redundant 
in  images,  which  Shakespeare  frequently 
gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which 
renders  some  unimpassioned  scenes  in  his 
historic  plays  effective  and  brilliant."  His 
novels,  however,  he  calls  deplorable 
specimens. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  says : 
"  I  remember  the  players  have  often  men- 
tioned it  as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that 
in  his  writings,  whatsoever  he  penned,  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer 
hath  been,  'Would  he  had  blotted  out 
a  thousand,'  which  they  thought  a  ma- 
levolent speech.  I  had  not  told  this 
posterity  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  choose 
that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend 
by  wherein  he  most  faulted,  and  to  justifie 
mine  owne  candor ;  for  I  loved  the  man, 
and  doe  honor  his  memory  (on  this  side  of 
idolatry)  as  much  as  any."  He  rebukes 
Shakespeare  for  a  passage  in  Csesar,  but 
finally  patronisingly  admits  that  he  re- 
deemed his  vices  by  his  virtues,  and  that 
there  was  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
pardoned. 

With  regard  to  the  poet's  never  blotting 
out  a  line,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
often  erased  and  re-wrote  passages  in  his 
plays. 

Cartwright,  who  was  great  in  his  day, 
addresses  the  following  lines  to  Fletcher :  a 
piece  of  fulsome  flattery,  and  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  Stratford  genius  : 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 
I'  th'  ladies'  questions  and  the  fools'  replies  : 
Old-fashioned  wit  which  walked  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk-hose,  which  our  fathers  call  the  clown,  &c. 

Twelfth  Night  being  here  referred  to. 

John  Evelyn  remarked  in  1662,  after  he 
had  been  to  see  the  renowned  Mr.  Betterton 
as  Hamlet,  that,  "  now  the  old  plays  begin 
to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
majesty's  being  so  long  abroad." 

John  Dryden  in  his  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue,  a  postscript  to  his  tragedies 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  says  :  "Let 
any  man  who  understands  English,  read 
diligently  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher,  and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  will 
find  in  every  page  either  some  solecism  of 
speech  or  some  notorious  flaw  in  sense ;  and 
yet  these  men  are  reverenced  when  we  are 
not  forgiven. "  He  denounces  ' '  the  lameness 
of  their  plots,"  made  up  of  some  "ridiculous 
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incoherent  story  ....  I  suppose  I  need  not 
name  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  nor  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  besides 
many  of  the  rest,  as  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  Measure  for  Measure, 
which  were  either  grounded  on  impossibili- 
ties, or  at  least  so  meanly  written  that  the 
comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth  nor  the 
serious  part  your  concernment."  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  he  considered  the  most 
pleasant  entertainment  of  the  stage,  saying 
(1666),  "two  of  theirs  being  acted  through 
the  year  for  one  of  Shakespeare's.  The 
reason  is  because  there  is  a  certain  gaiety 
in  their  comedies  and  pathos  in  their  more 
serious  plays  which  suits  generally  with 
all  men's  humours."  He  again  remarks  of 
the  poet,  that  "he  writes  in  many  places 
below  the  dullest  writers  of  our,  or  of 
any  precedent,  age.  Never  did  any  author 
precipitate  himself  from  such  heights  of 
thought  to  so  low  expressions  as  he  often 
does.  He  is  the  very  Janus  of  poets  :  he 
wears  almost  everywhere  two  faces ;  and  you 
have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one,  ere 
you  despise  the  other.  Let  us,  therefore, 
admire  the  beauties  and  the  heights  of 
Shakespeare,  without  falling  after  him  into 
a  carelessness  and  (as  I  may  call  it)  a 
lethargy  of  thought  for  whole  scenes 
together."  Of  the  audiences  of  his  time 
he  says :  "  They  knew  no  better,  and 
therefore  were  satisfied  with  what  they 
brought.  Those  who  call  theirs  the 
Golden  Age  of  Poetry  have  only  this 
reason  for  it :  that  they  were  then  con- 
tent with  acorns  before  they  knew  the  use 
of  bread,"  &c. 

The  "  majestic  Denham  "  addresses  the 
following  eulogy  to  Fletcher  : 

When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit, 

And  swayed  in  the  triumvirate  of  wit, 

Yet  what  from  Jonson 's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow, 

Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 

On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 

Their  graces  both  appear. 

This  was  doubtless  written  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  note  all  the 
self  -  laudatory  prefaces  of  Shakespeare's 
many  editors  and  revisers,  who  have 
"  improved "  in  their  own  way  upon 
the  original.  Ravenscroft,  in  1672,  pro- 
duced an  adaptation  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
and  boasted  "  that  none  in  all  the  author's 
works  ever  received  greater  alterations  or 
additions )  the  language  not  only  refined, 
but  many  scenes  entirely  new,  besides 
most  of  the  principal  characters  heightened 
and  the  plot  much  increased."  In  short, 
he   self  -  complacently  remarks  that  he 
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had  "  but  winnowed  Shakespeare's  corn," 
modestly  announcing : 

So  far  was  he  from  robbing  him  of  his  treasure, 
That  he  did  add  his  own  to  make  full  measure. 

Another  address  to  Fletcher  was  written 
by  Birkenhead,  who  therein  says  : 

Brave  Shakespeare  flowed,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too* 
Often  above  himself,  sometimes  below  ; 
Thou  always  best ! 

The  renowned  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  New 
England  preacher,  professed  he  could  find 
no  attraction  in  either  Milton  or  Shake- 
speare ! 

Genial  Samuel  Pepys  accounted  the  play 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "a  play  of  itself  the 
worst  that  ever  I  heard ; "  that,  in  com- 
parison with  Tuke's  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours,  Othello  was  a  mean  thing;  and 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  he  deemed 
"  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  I 
saw  in  my  life,"  &c.  When  recording  his 
first  purchase  of  a  Shakespeare,  he  shows  a 
strange  preference  for  other  authors.  He 
resolved  to  spend  some  money  in  books, 
but  did  not  know  what  to  choose.  After 
looking  at  Shakespeare's  works  and  several 
other  books,  he  at  last  chose  quaint  Dr. 
Fuller's  The  Worthies  of  England;  the 
Cabbala,  or  Collections  of  Letters  of  State ; 
and  Delices  de  Hollande;  "with  another 
little  book  or  two,  all  of  good  use  or  serious 
pleasure ;  and  Hudibras,  both  parts,  the 
book  now  in  the  greatest  fashion  for 
drollery."  About  six  months  later,  though, 
we  find  in  his  remarkable  Diary,  the  entry : 
"  My  new  books,  namely,  Sir  H.  Spillman's 
Whole  Glossary,  Scapula's  Lexicon,  and 
Shakespeare's  Plays." 

Thomas  Rymer,  the  critic,  writes  in  a 
most  outrageous  and  ridiculous  manner  of 
the  "  immortal  Will,"  in  his  Short  View  of 
the  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age.  Respecting 
the  play  of  Othello,  he  is  angry  that  the 
hero  should  be  a  blackamoor,  and  that  the 
army  should  be  insulted  by  his  being  a 
soldier.  Of  Desdemona  he  says  :  "  There 
is  nothing  in  her  which  is  not  below  any 
country  kitchen-maid — no  woman  bred  out 
of  a  pigstye  could  talk  so  meanly."  Speak- 
ing of  expression,  he  writes  that  "  in  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  or  in  the  growling  of  a 
mastiff  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  as 
lively  expression,  and,  I  may  say,  more 
humanity,  than  in  the  tragical  flights  of 
Shakespeare."  He  is  indignant  that  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play  should  turn  on  a 
handkerchief.  He  would  have  liked  it  to 
have  been  folded  neatly  on  the  bridal- 
couch,  and  when  Othello  was  killing 
Desdemona,  "  the  fairy  napkin  might  have 
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unpolished,  yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder 
that  he  soon  perceived  he  had  seized  a 
treasure;"  he  therefore  determined,  "out 
of  zeal  for  all  that  remains  of  Shakespeare," 
to  remodel  the  play. 

John  Dennis,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare,  some- 
what apologises  for  what  he  considers 
Shakespeare's  faults.  He  says  that  he 
unfortunately  knew  nothing  about  the 
ancients,  set  all  propriety  at  defiance,  and 
grossly  outraged  the  unities.  Also,  that  he 
was  "neither  master  of  time  enough  to 
consider,  correct,  and  polish  what  he  had 
written,  and  he  had  no  friends  upon  whose 
capacity  and  integrity  he  could  depend." 
So  that  "his  lines  are  utterly  void  of 
celestial  fire,"  and  his  verses  frequently 
harsh  and  unmusical.  He  was,  however, 
so  interested  in  the  erratic  and  friendless 
poet,  that  he  kindly  altered  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  touched  up  Corio- 
lanus,  which  he  brought  out  in  1720  under 
the  title  of  The  Invader  of  his  Country,  or 
The  Fatal  Resentment.  The  play,  however, 
did  not  prosper,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  played  on  a  Wednesday. 
Dean  Swift,  in  his  The  Narrative  of 
Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning  the  Strange 
and  Deplorable  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis, 
relates  how  the  said  Dennis,  being  in 
company  with  Lintot  the  bookseller,  and 
Shakespeare  being  mentioned  as  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  to  Mr.  Dennis,  the  latter 
"  swore  the  said  Shakespeare  was  a  rascal, 
with  other  defamatory  expressions,  which 
gave  Mr.  Lintot  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the 
said  Shakespeare." 

Pope,  whose  pen  spared  very  few,  has 
the  following  lines  : 

Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  every  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will), 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

He  also  protested  against  the  absurd  extra- 
vagance of  Shakespeare-worship,  in  the 
following  satire  : 
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started  up  to  disarm  his  fury  and  stop  his 
ungracious  mouth.  Then  might  she,  in  a 
trance  of  fear,  have  lain  for  dead;  then 
might  he,  believing  her  dead,  and  touched 
with  remorse,  have  honestly  cut  his  own 
throat,  by  the  good  leave  and  with  the 
applause  of  all  the  spectators,  who  might 
thereupon  have  gone  home  with  a  quiet 
mind,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  Pro- 
vidence freely  and  truly  represented  in 
the  theatre.  Then  for  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  as  they  call  it,  never  was  old 
deputy  recorder  in  a  country  town,  with 
his  spectacles  on,  summing  up  the  evidence, 
at  such  a  puzzle,  so  blundered  and  bedolti- 
fied  as  is  our  poet  to  have  a  good  riddance 
and  get  the  catastrophe  off  his  hands. 
What  can  remain  with  the  audience  to 
carry  home  with  them  1  How  can  it  work 
but  to  delude  our  senses,  disorder  our 
thoughts,  scare  our  imaginations,  corrupt 
our  appetite,  and  fill  our  head  with  vanity, 
confusion,  tintamarre,  and  jingle-jangle 
beyond  what  all  the  parish-clerks  in  London 
could  ever  pretend  to  1 "  He  then  hopes 
the  audience  will  go  to  the  play  as  they  go 
to  church,  namely,  "  sit  still,  look  on  one 
another,  make  no  reflection,  nor  mind  the 
play  more  than  they  would  a  sermon." 
With  regard  to  Julius  Caesar,  he  is  dis- 
pleased that  Shakespeare  should  have 
meddled  with  the  Romans.  He  might  be 
"familiar  with  Othello  and  Iago  as  his 
own  natural  acquaintances,  but  Csesar  and 
Brutus  were  above  his  conversation."  To 
put  them  "  in  gulls'  coats  and  make  them 
Jackpuddens  in  the  Shakespeare  dress  is  a 
sacrilege  beyond  anything  in  Spelman.  The 
truth  is  that  this  author's  head  was  full  of 
villainous  and  unnatural  images,  and  history 
has  only  furnished  him  with  great  names." 
Of  the  well-known  scene  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  he  remarks :  "  They  are  put 
there  to  play  the  bully  and  the  buffoon,  to 
show  their  activity  of  face  and  muscles. 
They  are  to  play  for  a  prize,  a  trial  of 
skill  and  hugging  and  swaggering  like  two 
drunken  Hectors  for  a  twopenny  reckoning." 
Enough  of  Thomas  Rymer,  and  his  candid 
criticism. 

In  W.  Clark  Russell's  excellent  Book 
of  Authors,  we  find  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
opinion  as  follows  :  "  His  rude  unpolished 
style,  and  antiquated  phrase  and  wit." 
Not  much  courtesy  there  either. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  mangled  edition 
of  the  play  of  Lear,  Tate  very  coolly  desig- 
nates it  "an  obscure  piece,  recommended 
to  my  notice  by  a  friend."  He  then  found 
it  to  be  "  a  heap  of  jewels  unstrung  -and 


On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowers  eternal  blow, 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow, 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age. 

According  to  the  industrious  Malone, 
George  the  Second  once  said:  "Who  is  this 
Pope,  that  I  hear  so  much  about  1  I  can- 
not discover  what  is  his  merit.  I  hear  a 
great  deal,  too,  of  Shakespeare ;  but  I  cannot 
read  him,  he  is  such  a  bombast  fellow." 

In  1762,  Benjamin  Victor  published  an 
edition  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona, 
and  wrote  :  "  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
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this  comedy  abounds  with  weeds.  The 
rankest  of  those  weeds  I  have  endeavoured 
to  remove,"  &c.,  he  triumphantly  relates. 

Hume  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
relish  for  Shakespeare,  whom  he  defines  as 
"a  disproportioned  and  mis-shapen  giant." 
He  also  says  :  "If  Shakespeare  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  born  in  a  rude  age  and 
educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without 
any  instruction  either  from  the  world  or 
from  books,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  poet,  capable 
of  furnishing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a 
refined  or  intelligent  audience,  we  must 
abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his  compo- 
sitions we  regret  that  many  irregularities 
and  even  absurdities  should  so  frequently 
disfigure  the  animated  and  passionate  scenes 
intermixed  with  them ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  perhaps  admire  the  more  those 
beauties  on  account  of  their  being  sur- 
rounded with  such  deformities."  His 
criticism  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
much  more  severe  and  tasteless  than  now 
appears,  it  having  been  much  qualified 
and  softened  by  Lord  Karnes,  an  elegant 
writer,  who,  says:  Boswell,  "  feared  the 
historian  would  have  been  disgraced  by 
confessing  total  insensibility  to  what  the 
English  nation  has  so  long  and  so  justly 
admired." 

Even  Voltaire  could  not  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare.  Hamlet  he  pro- 
nounced as  so  gross  and  barbarous  a  piece 
that  it  would  not  be  endured  by  the  vilest 
population  in  France  and  Italy.  He  ob- 
served of  the  splendid  passage  commencing, 

Oh !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
that  a  country  bumpkin  at  a  fair  would 
express  himself  with  more  decency,  and  in 
nobler  language.    Respecting  the  lines, 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  &c, 
he  could  only  express  his  surprise  that 
Warburton  could  condescend  to  comment 
such  stuff. 

G-arrick  himself,  a  professed  admirer  of 
the  poet,  is  yet  charged  with  many  sins 
against  him.  He  retained  Cibber's  Richard 
and  Tate's  Lear.  He  mangled  Hamlet, 
perhaps  because  of  Voltaire's  objection;  he 
maltreated  Cymbeline,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  the  Winter's  Tale.  He  converted  the 
Tempest  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
into  operas,  and  reduced  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  into  a  farce. 

When  George  Warrington  speaks  to  the 
Baroness  Bernstein  of  his  grandfather 
loving  Shakespeare  so  much,  that  Madame 
Esmond  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  her 
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father's  author,  "I  remember,"  the  old  lady 
assents;  "he  could  say  whole  pages  by 
heart,  though,  for  my  part,  I  like  Mr. 
Congreve  a  great  deal  better.  And  then, 
there  was  that  dreadful,  dreary  Milton, 
whom  he  and  Mr.  Addison  pretended  to 
admire  ! "  cried  the  aged  Beatrice,  tapping 
her  fan.  She  preferred  the  more  modern 
Congreve  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare, 
and  even  the  polished  Addison  could  not 
persuade  her  to  like  the  sublime  Milton. 

Schlegel  tells  us  that  it  was  owing  to  our 
commentators  that  foreigners  were  so  long 
in  recognising  the  merits  of  the  bard. 
Hume  was  very  popular  with  them,  and, 
with  his  description  of  Shakespeare  before 
them,  they  stigmatised  his  plays  as 
"  monstrous  productions  which  could  only 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a 
disordered  imagination  in  a  barbarous  age." 
Even  among  the  Shakespeare-loving  Ger- 
mans, Lessing,  the  poet,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  was  the  first  to  speak 
of  Shakespeare  in  a  becoming  tone." 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  perhaps  influenced  by 
his  intimate  friend  David  Hume,  did 
not  admire  Shakespeare,  but  preferred 
insipid  French  tragedy,  particularly  that 
of  Voltaire,  whose  Mahomet  he  declared 
to  be  the  summit  of  dramatic  genius. 

Good  King  George  the  Third  cared  very 
little  for  Shakespeare,  and  is  recorded  to 
have  said  *  "  Was  there  ever  such  stuff 
as  a  great  part  of  Shakespeare  1  Only  one 
must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you  1 
What]  Is  there  not  sad  stuff?  What? 
What?"  He  much  preferred  O'Keeffe  ! 

J ohn  Kemble  professed  a  veneration  for 
our  poet,  yet  garbled  several  of  his  plays, 
and  acted  in  many  corrupt  versions. 
Perhaps  he  "lived  to  please." 

Even  Byron  has  disparaged  the  merits 
of  the  bard  of  Avon  in  conjunction  with 
Milton,  and,  while  acknowledging  that  they 
"  have  had  their  rise,"  he  states  that  "  they 
will  have  their  decline."  He  ranked  the 
versatile  Pope  above  them  both.  Again, 
he  sneers  at  "  one  Shakespeare  "  and 


his  plays  so  doting, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

And  in  another  canto,  after  quoting  the 
poet  himself,  he  has  : 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  ;  that  is  the  question, 

Says  Shakespeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 

To  his  friend  Moore,  he  said  :  "  Well, 
after  all,  Tom,  don't  you  think  Shake- 
speare was  something  of  a  humbug  V 

The  great  Polish  scholar,  Jan  Sniadecki, 
who  knew  English  well,  avowed  his  dislike 
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of  Shakespeare,  "  much  of  whose  writings  " 
he  stigmatised  as  "  at  present  unintelligible 
even  to  educated  Englishmen." 

Talfourd  owned  himself  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  deep  humanities  of  Shake- 
speare, and  greatly  preferred  Dry  den,  Eowe, 
and  Addison. 

Francis  Jacox,  in  his  Aspects  of  Author- 
ship, relates  of  Samuel  Eogers,  the  veteran 
poet,  that  he  was  well  known  to  have 
had  little  real  admiration  for  Shakespeare. 
He  would  frequently  read  aloud  from 
Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  players  who  boasted  that 
the  poet  never  "  blotted  out  a  line,"  and 
on  the  concluding  sentence  of  Jonson's, 
"Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand," 
he  always  laid  a  strong  emphasis.  He  one 
morning  challenged  the  company  to  pro- 
duce a  passage  from  Shakespeare  which 
would  not  have  been  improved  by  blotting; 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  silenced,  after  pick- 
ing many  beautiful  specimens  to  pieces,  by 
the  one  commencing : 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 

The  fertile  De  Quincey  has  written :  "  In 
some  departments  of  the  comic,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  when  writing  in  combination, 
really  had  a  freedom  and  breadth  of 
manner  which  excels    the    comedy  of 


Artemus  "Ward  has  a  racy  chapter  on 
Wax  Figures  versus  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  "wax  figgers  is  more 
elevatin  than  awl  the  plays  ever  written. 
Take  Shakespeer  for  instunse.  Peple 
think  heze  grate  things,  but  I  kontend 
heze  quite  the  reverse  to  the  kontrary." 

Another  departed  wizard  argues :  "Shake- 
speare's all  very  well  in  his  way,  but  he 
couldn't  do  the  doll-trick.  What's  Macbeth 
to  the  pancake  done  in  the  hat,  or  the 
money  in  the  sugar-basin?  Answer  me 
that,  now,  what's  Macbeth  to  them  1 " 
After-  pausing  for  a  reply,  he  proceeds  : 
"But  Shakespeare's  going  down,  sir ;  he's 
not  the  card  he  used  to  be  ;  the  people 
begin  to  cut  him,  and  he'll  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  pack  before  long." 

In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  read 
of  an  English  commentator  who  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
were  not  only  worthless,  but  that  "  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  induce 
people  to  read  them." 

Professor  Anthon  is  certain  that  Horace 
would  not  have  admired  Shakespeare ;  that 
he  would  have  considered  Addison  or  Pope 
as  much  finer  writers,  and  would  have 
included  Falstaff,   Autolycus,   Sir  Toby 


Belch,  and  all  the  clowns  and  boasters  of 
the  Stratford  genius,  in  the  same  censure 
which  he  bestows  on  the  Plautinus  soles, 
and  the  Mimes  of  Luberius. 

Sentiments  deprecatory  of  the  "  immortal 
bard  "  have  been  put  by  some  of  our  best 
authors  into  the  mouths  of  their  fictitious 
characters,  although  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  writers  intended  to  express  their 
personal  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Thus,  in  Dred,  the  Dismal  Swamp  story, 
Nina  Gordon  frankly  owns  to  Edward 
Clayton :  "  Well,  I  don't  like  Shakespeare. 
There  !  I'm  coming  out  flat  with  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  understand  half  he 
says,  and  then  they  talk  about  his  being  so 
natural.  I'm  sure  I  never  heard  people 
talk  as  he  makes  them,"  &c.  Clayton 
admires  the  young  lady's  sincerity  in  utter- 
ing her  thought.  "I  have  often  heard 
ladies  profess  an  admiration  for  Shake- 
speare that  I  knew  couldn't  be  real.  I 
knew  that  they  had  neither  the  experience 
of  life,  nor  the  insight  into  human  nature, 
really  to  appreciate  what  is  in  him ;  and 
that  their  liking  for  him  was  all  a  worked- 
up  affair,  because  they  felt  it  would  be  very 
shocking  not  to  like  him." 

Again,  in  Disraeli's  Venetia,  the  speaker, 
like  Lord  Byron,  thinks  Shakespeare  was 
but  an  inspired  adapter  of  the  theatres, 
which  were  not  then  as  good  as  barns  jj  a 
mere  botcher-up  of  old  plays,  who  probably 
never  wrote  a  single  play  himself ;  whose 
"  popularity  is  of  modern  date,  and  may 
not  last." 
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CHAPTER  V.  LION  ASHLEIGH. 
It  was  not  for  some  time,  however,  that 
Lionel  called  again  at  Hillbrow.^  The  very 
decided  way  in  which  its  mistress  had 
given  him  his  cong6  that  morning,  and  the 
poor  excuse  about  the  girls'  music,  had 
stung  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  not  much, 
and  wounded  his  feelings  into  the  bargain. 
The  awkward,  gruff-voiced,  bullet-headed 
lad  had  grown  into  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  not  much  over  middle  height, 
perhaps,  but  strong  as  a  lion,  with  a  brown 
head,  a  square  jaw,  a  sun-burnt  face, 
a  wide,  resolute,  good-tempered  mouth,  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  of  no  particular  colour,  but 
true  and  straightforward  enough  to  look 
down  the  lie  in  another  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  uttering  for  himself.  Most  people 
liked  Lionel  Ashleigh;  and,  indeed,  he 
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deserved  it,  being  an  honest,  manly  young 
fellow,  rather  hot-headed  and  obstinate, 
perhaps,  with  liberal  politics  which  annoyed 
his  family's  conservatism,  and  a  tendency 
to  "  broadness "  of  doctrine  which  would 
have  annoyed  his  rector  still  more  if  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  aware  of  it,  instead  of 
choosing  to  absent  himself  and  spend  a 
dilettante  invalid  life  between  Nice  and 
Venice.  But  behind  these  more  external 
qualities  the  curate  had  a  warm  heart  and 
somewhat  quicker  and  more  sensitive  feelings 
than  people  were  apt  to  guess;  and  in  think- 
ing over  his  dismissal,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
on  his  last  two  or  three  visits  Mrs.  Dysart 
had  not  shown  herself  quite  as  cordial  to 
him  as  she  had  formerly  been.  He  might 
not  have  noticed  it  if  her  usual  manner  to 
him  had  not  been  so  much  more  gentle 
and  affectionate  than  it  was  to  any  other 
save  her  own  children ;  but  this  being 
so,  it  made  the  change  more  apparent ; 
and  he  could  not  help  connecting  it 
with  that  impertinent  report  which  had 
brought  Sybil's  name  into  conjunction 
with  his. 

Could  Mrs.  Dysart  have  heard  it  too  1 
He  had  denied  it  promptly  and  decisively, 
feeling  that  its  existence,  while  there  was 
no  truth  in  it,  was  both  an  insult  and  an 
injury  to  the  young  lady  affected  by  it; 
and  then  had  stayed  away  from  the  house 
for  some  little  time,  partly  from  shame- 
facedness  lest  the  talk  should  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  inmates  there,  and  partly 
to  prove  to  the  people  who  set  it  about 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  their  over 
hasty  gossip.  But  perhaps  the  Dysarts 
were  not  aware  of  that,  and  held  him 
accountable  for  its  ever  having  arisen ;  or, 
believing  in  his  innocence  there,  wished, 
nevertheless,  to  show  him  that,  if  he  had 
any  pretensions  to  the  post  awarded  to  him, 
they  would  not  be  sanctioned  at  head- 
quarters. 

If  that  were  so,  Lionel  said  to  himself 
that  he  was  being  very  hardly  treated. 
Why,  he  had  never  made  any  concealment  of 
his  feelings  towards  Sybil.  He  had  only 
held  himself  from  speaking  his  love  for  fear 
lest  he  should  injure  his  own  cause  by  pre- 
cipitance, and  perhaps  cause  a  coolness 
which  might  spoil  the  present  harmony  and 
pleasantness  of  their  relations  to  one  another. 
He  was  not  exactly  afraid  of  her  refusinghim 
outright.  Something  in  her  eyes,  in  the 
colour  of  her  cheek  and  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
kept  him  from  that.  But  it's  an  old  tale  that 
true  love  is  humble ;  and  Lion  Ashleigh 
would  have  risked  many  things,  rather  than 


utter  a  word  which  might  chill  the  sweet 
cordiality  of  Sybil  Dysart's  smile. 

He  was  only  a  curate  after  all,  but  a 
curate  with  a  prospect  of  a  living,  the 
incumbent  of  which  was  a  gouty  old  man 
of  seventy,  and  of  Dilworth  in  the  future. 
Even  at  present  he  had  two  hundred  a  year 
and  the  use  of  the  vicarage  from  the  rector 
of  Chadleigh;  his  father  allowed  him  two 
hundred  more,  and  would  most  likely 
increase  the  allowance  when  he  married ; 
and  he  was  nephew  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  baronets  in  the  county.  It 
must  be  owned  that  there  are  not  a  great 
many  curates  for  whom  one  could  say  so 
much  on  the  score  of  eligibility. 

But  then,  as  Lionel  said  to  himself  with 
a  groan,  there  were  not  many  girls  like 
Sybil ;  and  the  very  care,  with  which  she 
had  been  kept  guarded  from  the  rude  eye 
and  touch  of  the  world,  showed  that  her 
mother  considered  her  as  too  precious  a 
pearl  to  be  lightly  bestowed  on  the 
first  asker.  Lionel  was  quite  ready  to 
endorse  that  opinion,  and  hitherto  had 
quite  approved  of  the  guarding ;  but  then 
he  had  never  thought  of  it  as  applying 
to  himself ;  and  now,  when  Mrs.  Dysart's 
sudden  coldness  made  that  idea  seem 
possible,  he  felt  sorely  injured  and  indignant, 
and  told  himself  with  some  heat  that  he 
had  not  been  treated  fairly.  Why  had  she 
always  encouraged  him  before,  and  made 
him  welcome,  almost  as  his  own  mother 
might  have  done,  if  she  was  going  to  change 
now?  She  must  have  seen  that  he  cared 
for  Sybil.  What  else  would  he  go  there  so 
often  for  % 

And  what  was  she  going  over  to  his 
mother's  for  that  day  1  he  wondered.  Were 
the  two  putting  their  heads  together  to 
separate  him  and  Sybil?  If  it  was  so,  and  his 
own  mother  was  going  to  take  part  against 
him,  he  should  think  it  was  a  "most  foul 
and  unnatural"  proceeding;  and  she  should 
know  that  he  did.  All  of  which  was 
of  course  perfectly  wrong  and  unjust;  the 
falsely  suspected  ladies  in  question  having 
none  but  the  most  benevolent  intentions 
towards  him,  and  being  far  more  disposed 
(Mrs.  Dysart  especially)  to  further  than  to 
hinder  him  in  his  matrimonial  desires. 

There  is  no  creature,  however,  on  this 
earth  so  painfully  thin-skinned  and  prone 
to  make  difficulties  for  himself  as  a  lover ; 
and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Dysart's  over-cautious 
way  of  going  to  work,  poor  Lion  fumed  and 
fretted,  kept  himself  proudly  away  from 
Hillbrow  and  Dilworth  alike,  and  would 
have  liked,  in  his  sense  of  ill-usage,  to 
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forswear  society  altogether,  but  for  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given  to  dine  at  Hapsburg 
HalL 

He  did  go  there,  however,  and  was 
rewarded  by  champagne  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  bottle,  and  grapes  as  big  as  ordinary 
apricots ;  and  after  dinner  Horatia  Maude 
sang  to  him  in  a  poor  little  flat-chested  voice, 
which  was  only  preferable  to  her  brother's 
anecdotes  over  the  wine  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  coarse  or  offensive. 

"  Only  a  face  at  the  wee — e — eendow  !" 
quavered  poor  Horatia,  while  Lion  turned 
over  the  pages,  and — looking  down  on  her 
tow-coloured  head,  with  its  straight  scanty 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  forehead  and  broad 
pink  parting,  pinker  than  ever  with  the 
exertion  of  singing — thought  of  that  grace- 
ful flower-like  head  at  Hillbrow  behind 
which  he  had  been  so  fond  of  taking  up  a 
position.  He  was  very  kind  to  Horatia, 
however,  and  thanked  her  for  her  song 
(which  made  the  parting  redder  than 
before),  bringing  her  cup  of  tea  to  the  piano, 
and  talking  pleasantly  to  her  while  she 
drank  it :  all  of  which  he  did  simply  in 
remembrance  of  that  word  she  had 
spoken  of  Sybil  the  last  time  he  saw  her. 
Then  the  big  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  ten, 
and  he  said  good-bye  and  made  his 
escape ;  but  after  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
de  Boonyen,  who  was  usually  rather 
severe  on  Horatia  Maude,  called  the  girl 
to  her  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder, 
telling  her  approvingly  that  she  had  sung 
very  nicely — at  any  rate  (with  a  mean- 
ing smile),  young  Mr.  Ashleigh  evidently 
thought  so ! 

"  Is  Horry  setting  her  cap  at  the  curate  1  " 
said  Albert  Edward,  with  a  loud  laugh; 
and  poor  Horatia  grew  crimson  and  cried 
out  piteously  that  she  was  not.  She 
became  quite  miserable  a  few  moments 
later,  when  her  mother  said  something  as 
to  the  probability  of  Mrs.  Ashleigh  invit- 
ing her  to  stay  at  Dilworth  Rectory  for  a 
while ;  and  inwardly  prayed  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  might  happen.  If  Lion  had 
been  one  of  the  curates  at  Epsom,  indeed 
— a  big,  carroty-haired  widower  of  forty, 
with  something  like  twopence-halfpenny  a 
year,  five  children,  and  his  collars  and  cuffs 
as  frayed  at  the  edges  as  a  Japanese 
chrysanthemum,  it  would  have  been  very 
different.  Gladly  would  she  have  gone  to 
stay  with  his  mother,  an  old  woman  with 
a  mangy  front  and  a  six-roomed  house 
somewhere  in  Holloway ;  and  would  have 
put  away  her  music  for  ever,  if,  instead, 
she  might  have  learnt  to  darn  the  five 


children's  socks  and  mend  those  frayed 
collars ;  but  that  was  a  sorrowful  little 
secret  hidden  away  in  her  own  unobtrusive 
bosom,  and  not  so  much  as  suspected  by 
the  family  who  were  already  disposing  of 
her  in  their  imaginations. 

"Jenny,"  said  Sybil,  "you  are  not  like 
Dorothea  after  all.  She  could  be  comfort- 
ably idle  sometimes,  and  you  can't." 

It  was  one  of  those  golden  afternoons  in 
September  when  it  seems  impossible  to 
stay  indoors,  and  the  Dysart  girls  were 
taking  advantage  of  it  for  a  country  ramble : 
a  thing  they  were  fond  of  doing  while  the 
long  fine  days  and  warm  weather  lasted. 
Already,  however,  the  summer  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  yellow  corn  had  been 
bound  into  sheaves  and  piled  on  huge  wains, 
whose  ponderous  wheels  creaked  along  the 
narrow  lanes,  leaving  deep  ruts  behind  them 
in  their  wake.  Already  the  woody  night- 
shade was  hanging  out  clusters  of  berries, 
scarlet,  green,  and  black.  The  haws  were 
blushing  with  their  ruddiest  hue  ;  and  the 
big,  white,  trumpet-shaped  convolvulus  was 
binding  in  its  spiral  arms  and  pale  green 
foliage  the  hedges,  where  a  while  back  the 
honeysuckle  and  wild  rose  had  waved 
their  perfumed  clusters.  Autumn,  with  a 
veil  of  mist  upon  her  brow  and  falling  leaves 
beneath  her  feet,  was  coming  on  apace ; 
and  Nature,  ever  generous  in  her  gracious 
compensations,  laid  warmer  colours  upon 
Earth's  fair  bosom  as  she  saw  the  hot  and 
fickle  kisses  of  the  summer  sun  turning 
from  it  to  southern  climes.  Earth  should 
not  be  left  desolate  if  Mother  Nature  could 
help  her  child ;  and  so  she  put  forth  her 
hand,  and  lo  !  in  tangled  hedgerows  and 
bosky  woods  the  alders  were  swiftly  changed 
to  empurpled  red,  and  the  maples  to  ruddy 
gold;  the  blackberry  bushes  hung  out  rich 
clusters  of  crimson  fruit,  growing  darker 
day  by  day;  the  sycamore,  "in  scarlet 
honours  bright,"  rose  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
against  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  copper 
beech  ;  and  down  in  quiet  nooks  the  wild- 
strawberry  leaves  dying  off  upon  the  ground 
made  a  brilliant  broidery  of  garnets  upon 
the  dry  ivy-tangled  soil.  It  was  to  one  of 
these  last-named  places  that  the  girls  had 
wandered  :  a  sunny  corner  of  a  little  wood 
from  which  the  timber  had  been  partially 
cleared,  the  fallen  trunks  still  lying  where 
they  had  been  cut  down  among  a  wilder- 
ness of  young  green  saplings,  trailing 
blackberry  shoots,  and  tall  feathery  grass 
waving  its  silver  plumes  gently  in  the  light 
breeze.    Sybil  was  a  little  tired  with  her 
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walk,  and  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  log  covered 
with  grey  crumpled  lichens  like  an  old 
man's  beard,  letting  the  book  which 
she  was  carrying  slide  through  her  slender 
fingers  on  to  the  grass,  while  Jenny  seated 
herself  on  the  grass  at  a  little  distance, 
opened  a  much-worn  tin  paint  box,  and 
began  to  sketch  vigorously. 

There  was  a  quantity  of  latent  energy 
in  Jenny  Dysart  which  never  suffered  her 
to  be  idle  for  long.  Even  at  times  when 
she  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing  her  head 
was  hard  at  work;  but  generally  her 
fingers  were  busy  as  well.  Languor  or 
listlessness  were  things  unknown  to  her, 
and  you  could  read  as  much  in  the  bright 
intentness  of  her  large  grey  eyes,  and  the 
quick  firm  movements  of  her  long  fingers — 
that  is,  if  you  took  any  interest  in  reading 
her  at  all ;  she  being  by  no  means  as  pretty 
or  fascinating  to  contemplate  as  her  elder 
sister.  Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  as 
they  came  along  the  road  or  sat  at  work 
together,  the  girls  looked  as  alike  as  they 
well  could  be ;  but  though  J enny's  hair 
was  of  the  same  pale  soft  colour  as  Sybil's 
it  lacked  the  tinge  of  gold  which  made  the 
latter's  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  was 
straight  and  fine  as  spun  silk  without  one 
of  those  little  waves  or  curls  which  made 
a  baby  halo  round  Sybil's  brow.  Her  skin, 
too,  had  the  same  pearly  fairness  as  her 
sister's ;  but  it  was  a  fairness  untinged  by 
that  delicate  rose-colour  in  the  cheek  and 
finger-tips  which  lent  so  much  beauty  to 
the  elder ;  and  though  her  eyes  had  a 
certain  depth  and  earnestness  which  the 
latter's  lacked,  they  were  purely  grey, 
without  any  of  that  blue  liquid  light  which 
made  Lion  Ashleigh  think  of  wet  March 
violets  while  gazing  into  Miss  Dysart's 
eyes.  She  was  very  slim  also  ;  slim  with 
an  unformed  slenderness;  and  this,  with 
her  dark  eyes  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
hands  and  feet,  reminded  one  of  the 
slender-limbed,  large-eyed  fawns  in  Chad- 
leigh  Park;  only  you  could  less  easily 
imagine  her  than  Sybil  growing  into  the 
round  unthinking  complacency  of  the 
mother  doe.  She  looked  up  now  at  her 
sister  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  Sybil,  what  an  idea  !  As  if  I 
or  any  other  girl  could  be  like  Dorothea  ! 
Why,  if  I  knew  of  such  a  one  I  should  want 
to  go  and  sit  at  her  feet  and  worship  her. 
I  was  thinking  only  to-day  if  it  were  better 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  such  a 
woman  in  reality,  or  to  be  able  to  invent 
her  in  a  book." 

"  Well,  but  that's  what  I  call  being  like 


her.  She  was  full  of  odd  fancies,  and  so 
are  you." 

"  Only  mine  are  not  original.  That  idea 
is  just  a  rendering  of  two  of  George  Eliot's 
own  lines : 

"To  live  worthy  the  writing,  or  to  write 
Worthy  the  living  and  the  world's  delight. 
I  think  for  myself  I'd  rather  do  the  latter. 
It  is  so  difficult  for  a  woman  to  *  live 
worthy  the  writing.' " 

"But  I  don't  think  men  do  so  either, 
Jenny." 

"  More  men  than  women ;  and  there  are 
others  who  might  do  so.  Lion  Ashleigh,  for 
instance  !  One  feels  with  him  that  it's  all 
there,  if  the  need  came  to  show  it — at 
least,  I  mean  I — that's  what  I  used  to  feel." 

Jenny  had  been  speaking  impetuously, 
but  checked  herself  suddenly,  and  the  last 
words  came  with  a  kind  of  jerky  embar- 
rassment. Sybil  looked  at  her,  colouring 
a  little. 

"Is  it  not  a  long  time  since  he  came  to 
see  us?  He  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
dropping  in  so  often,"  she  said  gently. 
Then,  as  her  sister  did  not  answer :  "You 
have  not  quarrelled  in  earnest  with  him, 
have  you,  Jenny  %  You  always  are  quarrel- 
ling over  things,  you  know." 

"Arguing — not  quarrelling,"  corrected 
Jenny.  "Lion  wouldn't  condescend  to 
quarrel  with  a  girl  like  me." 

"He  doesn't  condescend  to  argue  with 
me,"  said  her  sister,  laughing.  "  I  suppose  I 
am  not  clever  enough."  But  J enny  stopped 
her  indignantly. 

"Sybil,  you  know  it's  not  that.  You 
know  he  always  agrees  with  you.  Oh,  dear, 
I  did  think  " 

"What,  dear?"  asked  Sybil  placidly. 

"Nothing — at  least          Well,  it's  no 

use  trying  to  keep  it  to  myself,"  cried 
J  enny,  making  a  vehement  dash  with  her 
paint-brush  at  the  sky  which  she  was  just 
putting  in.  "  I  did  not  think  he  would 
have  gone  and  married  one  of  those  Miss 
de  Boonyens ;  that's  all." 

"  Married— who  1 "  asked  Sybil.  She  was 
not  conscious  that  her  voice  had  changed : 
she  was  not  even  conscious  of  any  par- 
ticular feeling  which  need  make  it  do  so : 
but  Jenny  fancied  that  it  had,  and  answered 
in  eager  remorseful  haste  : 

"  Horatia  de  Boonyen.  But,  Sybil,  I  did 
not  mean  that  he  was  married  yet;  of 
course  not.  Only  Emily  was  talking  about 
it  when  she  was  mending  my  dress  this 
morning" — Emily  was  the  housemaid  at 
Hillbrow — "  and  I  was  so  shocked  I  could 
not  help  telling  mamma.  Emily  said  it  was 
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quite  fixed;  and,  do  you  know,  mamma 
did  not  seem  a  bit  surprised !  She  was 
vexed  with  me  for  letting  Emily  speak  to 
me  about  such  things;  but  she  said  Mrs. 
Ashleigh  liked  Horatia  de  Boonyen,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  match.  Oh, 
dear  !  I  am  disappointed  in  them."  - 

"My  dear  Jenny — why?"  cried  Sybil, 
laughing.  "How  excited  you  are.  Poor 
little  Miss  de  Boonyen  !  I  think  it  would 
do  her  good  to  be  married,  she  always  looks 
so  frightened ;  and  Mr.  Beale  of  Epsom 
said  once  that  she  was  a  really  nice,  good 
girl." 

"  Good  enough  for  him,  I  daresay  !  " 
cried  Jenny  hotly.  Mr.  Beale  was  that 
curate  with  the  red  hair  and  frayed  collars 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
second  Miss  Dysart  had  not  the  same 
opinion  of  him  as  the  second  Miss  de 
Boonyen.  "But  not  for  Lion  or  his 
mother — she  who  is  so  proud  !  I  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised  at  Lady  Ashleigh, 
who  is  so  good-natured  she  always  tries  to 
think  everyone  is  nice." 

"I  like  Lady  Ashleigh  the  best,"  said 
Sybil.  "  It  is  pleasanter  being  with  people 
who  always  think  you  nice.  Come,  Jenny, 
don't  be  ridiculous.  Surely  Lion  Ashleigh 
is  the  best  judge  of  who  is  suited  to  him. 
All  I  wonder  is  that  he  has  not  told  us. 
Adelaide  told  me  of  John's  engagement 
long  before  it  was  formally  announced ; 
and  as  for  her  own,  I  heard  all  its  first 
preliminaries  as  soon  as  they  arose  ;  but  I 
daresay  he  has  been  too  much  occupied 
since  it  was  arranged  to  come  to  us. 
Indeed,  now  we  know  what  has  kept  him 
away,  Jenny,  I  think  " 

Sybil  did  not  say  what  she  thought ;  for 
at  that  moment  there  was  a  crackling 
among  the  nut  -  trees  and  underwood 
behind  them;  and,  turning  their  heads, 
they  saw  Lion  Ashleigh  himself  coming  to 
meet  them. 

Lionel  had  risen  early  on  this  day  with 
his  mind  even  more  full  of  Sybil  than  usual. 
These  weeks  that  had  passed  without  his 
seeing  her  had  only  made  her  image  more 
present  to  him,  and  showed  him  how  strong  a 
hold  she  had  taken  of  his  life.  When  he  came 
down  in  the  morning  he  tried  to  fancy  how 
her  bright  face  would  look  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfast-table,  and  what  a  different 
aspect  the  formal,  comfortless  drawing-room 
would  present  if  consecrated  by  her  presence, 
and  made  bright  with  feminine  prettinesses 
like  the  rooms  at  Dilworth  and  Hillbrow. 
Even  his  study  would,  he  thought,  be  far 
improved  if  he  could  see  Sybil's  low  chair 


near  his,  or  her  pretty  head  peeping  in  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  comfortable  room 
enough  already,  as  far  as  men's  ideas  of 
comfort  go,  with  a  great  luxurious  chair 
for  himself ;  well-filled  bookcases ;  two  or 
three  photographs  from  the  old  masters 
on  the  walls ;  a  fox's  brush,  a  pair  of  model 
sculls  silver-mounted  and  a  bat  (prizes),  over 
the  mantel-shelf;  a  host  of  pipes,  whips,  and 
walking  -  sticks  filling  racks  and  corners  ; 
and  sofa,  floor,  and  tables  strewn  with 
books,  papers,  dried  plants,  fossils  from 
Oyster  Hill  and  the  Epsom  gravel-pits,  and 
"  rubbish  "  of  all  sorts  :  a  room  which  no 
woman  could  have  seen,  without  longing  to 
invade  it  with  broom  and  dust-pan  and  set 
it  to  rights ;  but  which  in  its  present 
condition  was  just  what  a  man  delights  in. 
Unfortunately,  Lion  wanted  the  woman  as 
well ;  and  would  have  even  put  up  with  the 
broom  and  dust-pan  for  the  sake  of  having 
her. 

"  At  least  I  may  as  well  know  my  fate," 
he  said  to  himself  that  morning  at  breakfast. 
'  It  is  cowardly  to  shirk  it ;  and  I  may 
have  been  too  touchy.  Her  mother  might 
not  have  meant  anything.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  that  rumour  having 
reached  Sybil  I  owe  it  to  her  to  let  her 
know  that  the  one  desire  of  my  heart  is  to 
make  it  true ;  and  give  her  the  option  of 
accepting  or  refusing  me.  Please  God  it 
won't  be  the  latter  !  I'll  go  to  her  mother 
this  very  day." 

With  that  intention  in  his  mind  he 
started  out  to  get  through  his  parish  work 
as  early  as  possible,  and  was  coming  back 
from  some  outlying  cottages  through  Barnet 
Wood  when,  through  an  opening  in  the 
boughs,  he  saw  a  bright  spot  of  colour;  and 
realised,  with  a  sudden  leap  of  every  drop 
of  blood  in  his  veins,  that  it  was  Sybil  her- 
self, not  a  dozen  yards  from  him  !  He  did 
not  see  Jenny  at  first.  Sybil  seemed  to 
be  alone,  her  fair  face  shining  out  against 
a  background  of  light  flickering  green ;  and, 
as  he  held  his  breath  to  gaze  upon  it,  all  his 
decorous  and  proper  intentions  as  to  going 
to  Mrs.  Dysart  first  fled  away  before  a 
passionate  desire  to  tell  her  how  he  loved 
her,  and  learn  from  herself  if  she  could  care 
for  him  The  words  were  trembling  on  his 
lips  as  he  broke  through  the  thicket ;  but 
they  died  there  unspoken,  for  in  the  same 
moment  he  saw  Jenny  sitting  on  the  grass 
at  her  sister's  feet ;  and  checked  himself 
just  in  time. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  girls  looked  up 
and  saw  him ;  and  I  suppose  the  embarrass- 
ment in  his  manner,  natural  after  being  so 
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suddenly  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  added 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  only  that  moment 
been  talking  of  him,  communicated  a 
certain  constraint  to  all  three ;  for  they 
certainly  met  with  a  degree  of  reserve  and 
formality,  for  which  each  blamed  the  other, 
and  which  made  them  all  very  uncomfort- 
able. They  shook  hands,  of  course,  and 
made  enquiries  after  respective  parents, 
and  then  something  was  said  about  the 
weather  and  Jenny's  sketch ;  but  that 
young  lady's  face  wore  the  expression 
of  an  offended  antelope,  and  her  answers 
were  so  short  that  a  man  must  have  been 
dense  indeed  not  to  see  he  was  out  of 
favour  with  her.  Neither  side  said  any- 
thing about  his  late  unwonted  absence  ; 
they  lest  the  remark  should  seem  to 
provoke  an  explanation  of  the  hitherto 
unannounced  engagement,  and  he  from 
shyness  at  alluding  to  a  thing  about  which 
they  seemed  so  indifferent.  It  was  one 
of  those  stupid  little  misunderstandings 
which  every  now  and  then  spring  up 
between  the  best  of  friends,  yet  which  a 
word  could  break  down  if  it  were  only 
possible  to  speak  it. 

It  did  not  seem  easy  to  do  so  at 
present. 

Sybil  behaved  the  best.  She  always 
did.  There  was  a  sort  of  sweet,  sunshiny 
graciousness  about  her  which  it  took  a 
good  deal  to  ruffle;  and  Jenny  thought 
her  manner  to-day  simply  angelic,  and 
wondered  how  any  man  could  be  in  her 
presence  and  yet  care  for  another  woman. 
That  Lionel,  her  hero  always,  and  best 
friend  and  mentor  in  general,  should  be 
able  to  do  so  was  a  real  shock  to  her,  and 
one  by  which  he  fell  so  suddenly  low  in 
her  estimation  that  when  he  made  some 
good-natured  comment  on  a  faulty  bit  in 
her  sketch,  she  coloured  high,  and  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  had  taken  some  unwarrant- 
able liberty.  Lionel  coloured,  too,  as  much 
with  surprise  as  annoyance,  and  drew  back 
on  the  instant. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  It  was  cool  of  me  to  make  the  remark. 


I  couldn't  paint  half  as  well  myself,  and 
you  may  be  right ;  but  " 

"It  is  not  right.  The  whole  of  that 
foreground  is  wrong,  and  you  could  do  it 
a  great  deal  better.  You  wouldn't  have 
known  how  to  find  fault  otherwise,"  Jenny 
interrupted  sharply,  and  then  shut  the  book 
with  a  bang  as  if  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
criticism.  It  was  shockingly  rude  of  her — 
I  am  not  making  any  excuse  for  the  second 
Miss  Dysart — and  Sybil  felt  quite  ashamed 
of  her  sister.  She  came  to  the  rescue  by 
rising  as  if  they  were  about  to  go  home, 
and  Jenny's  action  had  been  only  prepara- 
tory to  the  same. 

"Jenny  does  not  mind  looking  her  faults 
in  the  face,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "  Now,  I 
am  far  vainer ;  for  I'm  afraid  I  like  to  be 
praised  over  what  I  do,  whether  I  deserve 
it  or  not." 

"  I  should  call  that  sensitiveness,  not 
vanity,"  said  Lionel  gently ;  but  before  the 
paths  of  peace  thus  retraced  could  be  pur- 
sued, poor  Jenny's  sudden  aggressiveness 
forced  her  to  put  in  : 

"You  might  call  it  so,  but  it  would  only 
be  from  politeness.  Wanting  praise  for 
everything,  good  or  bad,  is  vanity ;  and  I 
remember  your  once  saying  so  yourself." 

"You  have  a  better  memory  than  I," 
said  Lion  coldly ;  and  then  Sybil  saw  that 
further  efforts  were  useless,  and  said  good- 
bye. 

"Are  you  going  home  1  I  am  going  in 
that  direction  too,"  he  interrupted  eagerly, 
"and  if  you  would  let  me  carry  your 
books  " 

But  though  she  thanked  him  very 
sweetly,  and  with  the  softest  light  in  her 
eyes,  Sybil  would  not  consent.  Jenny  and 
she  were  going  on  a  little  farther  first,  and 
she  would  not  trouble  him  with  the  books. 
They  were  no  weight.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  as  she  spoke,  and  Lion  had  no  resource 
but  to  take  it  and  go  on  his  way.  The 
interview,  instead  of  bringing  them  nearer, 
had  made  him  feel  farther  off  than  ever. 
He  went  away  feeling  as  if  he  had  been 
virtually  dismissed. 
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WITH  WHICH 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1880. 


ASPHODEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "VIXEN,"  "  LADY  AUDLEY'3 
SECRET."  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XV.     "NOT  FOR  YOUR  LINAGE, 
NE  FOR  YOUR  RICHESSE." 

The  two  young  men  walked  up  and 
down  under  the  walnut-trees  for  nearly  an 
hour;  Gerald  Goring  playing  the  unac- 
customed part  of  consoler.  He  liked  Edgar 
Turchill  with  an  honest  liking.  There  was 
a  shade  of  condescension,  of  unconscious 
patronage,  in  the  feeling  j  hut  it  was 
thoroughly  sincere.  The  Saxon  squire  was 
of  course  distinctly  on  a  lower  intellectual 
level  than  the  man  of  mixed  race — the  man 
whose  father  had  thrust  himself  into  the 
front  ranks  of  life  by  the  sheer  force  of  will 
and  brains,  unaided  by  conventional  train- 
ing of  any  kind ;  whose  mother  had  been 
the  last  development  of  a  family  reared  in 
courts  and  palaces.  Compared  with  the 
quicksilver  that  flowed  in  his  own  veins, 
Edgar  Turchill's  blood  was  a  fluid  that 
smacked  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — watery 
stuff,  such  as  oozes  out  of  a  turnip  or  a  cabbage 
when  the  cook-maid  cuts  it.  Yet  the  man 
could  feel,  and  so  keenly,  that  Gerald  was 
touched  with  tenderest  pity. 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  old  fellow,"  he 
said,  walking  slowly  under  the  spreading 
boughs,  with  his  hand  resting  affectionately 
upon  Turchill's  shoulder.  "  Be  sure  things 
will  work  round  in  time.  She  is  a  pert 
capricious  minx;  but  she  cannot  help  being 
fond  of  you,  if  you  are  only  patient. " 

"I  would  wait  for  her  as  Jacob  waited 
for  Rachel,  if  I  were  as  sure  of  winning  her," 
answered  Edgar ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  there's  no 
chance.  If  she  detested  me  ;  if  the  very 
sight  of  me  were  odious  to  her ;  there 


might  be  some  hope.  But  she  likes  me — 
she  is  even  fond  of  me — in  a  calm  sisterly 
way.  If  you  knew  how  sweet  she  was  to 
me  in  the  spring  before  you  came — she 
had  no  fits  of  temper  then — when  I  taught 
her  sculling )  how  she  used  to  boil  a  kettle 
down  in  the  boat-house,  and  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  awfully  nice  of  her,"  inter- 
jected Gerald  somewhat  impatiently,  having 
heard  the  story  of  these  boat-house  break- 
fasts several  times  before. 

"  If  she  were  less  kind  I  should  have 
more  hope,"  pursued  Edgar.  "I  think  I 
shall  go  away — out  of  the  country — where 
I  shall  never  see  her  lovely  face.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  to  India  and  shoot  big 
game." 

"And  stick  pigs.  A  curious  cure  for 
the  heartache!  No,  old  fellow;  stay  at 
home  and  bide  your  time.  That's  your 
game." 

"  I  could  never  look  her  in  the  face  after 
to-night,"  said  Edgar. 

"  Nonsense,  man  !  Treat  this  capricious 
minx  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been 
said  about  love  and  despair.  Let  her  think 
to-night's  avowal  the  consequence  of  too 
much  wine — a  mere  after-dinner  outburst 
of  sentiment.  Look  her  in  the  face, 
forsooth !  If  you  are  a  wise  man,  you 
may  make  her  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the 
face  before  she  is  six  months  older.  You 
have  spoilt  her  by  your  flatteries,  and  fool- 
ings,  and  compliances.  Give  her  a  little  of 
the  rough  side  of  your  bark.  She  professes 
to  care  for  you  as  a  brother,  quotha  !  Treat 
her  with  brotherly  discourtesy — brotherly 
indifference.  Be  as  candid  about  her  faults 
and  follies  as  if  you  were  her  very  brother. 
When  she  finds  you  can  live  without  her 
she  will  begin  to  languish  for  the  old 
adulation." 
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"  I  love  her  too  well  to  be  such  a  Jesuit," 
said  Edgar. 

"Pshaw  !  do  you  suppose  Petruchio  did 
not  love  Kate.  He  knew  there  was  but 
one  way  of  taming  his  fair  shrew,  and  he 
used  the  sense  Heaven  had  given  him." 

"  I  couldn't  act  a  part  where  she  is  con- 
cerned," argued  Edgar.  "She  would  find 
me  out  in  a  moment." 

They  talked  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
same  subject,  wearing  the  theme  thread- 
bare; travelling  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  same  line  of  argument,  while 
the  moon  climbed  higher  and  higher  in 
the  cloudless  blue;  and  in  the  end  Edgar 
acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  to  leave  his  farm  before  the  harvest 
was  all  in ;  or  his  mother,  before  she  had 
enjoyed  her  annual  fortnight  at  the  sea- 
side ;  or  to  uproot  himself  violently  from 
his  native  soil  in  the  vain  hope  of  curing 
his  heart-wound.  He  had  tried  foreign  air 
for  his  malady  before,  and  foreign  air  had 
done  nothing  for  him ;  and  this  time  he 
believed  the  wound  to  be  ever  so  much 
deeper.  A  lifetime  in  a  strange  country 
would  hardly  heal  it. 

At  last  Edgar  consented  to  be  led  des- 
pondently back  to  the  house,  which  he  had 
left,  a  little  while  ago,  with  his  heart  beat-- 
ing  high,  full  of  hope  and  delight.  They 
found  the  three  ladies  seated  in  the  quaint 
old  drawing-room,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
dozen  or  so  of  candles  in  the  silver  sconces 
against  the  wall.  There  was  nothing  so 
distinctly  modern  as  a  moderator-lamp  at 
Hawksyard. 

Mrs.  Turchill  was  enlarging  mildly,  in  a 
lowered  voice,  upon  the  various  short- 
comings of  her  servants  ;  who,  although  old 
servants,  and  infinitely  better  than  other 
people's,  were  yet  so  far  human  in  their 
faultiness  as  to  afford  food  for  conversation. 
Madoline  was  listening  with  polite  interest, 
throwing  in  an  encouraging  word  now  and 
then,  which  was  hardly  needed,  for  Mrs. 
Turchill's  monologue  would  have  gone  on 
just  the  same  without  it.  Daphne,  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  day's  vivacity,  had  fallen 
asleep,  sitting  erect  in  a  straight-backed 
cherry-wood  chair. 

Gerald  Goring  remembered  that  day  at 
Fontainebleau  when  he  had  told  himself 
that  Daphne  asleep  would  be  a  very 
commonplace  young  person.  Yet,  as  he 
looked  at  her  to-night,  he  was  fain  to  own 
that  even  in  slumber  she  was  lovely.  Was 
it  some  trick  of  candlelight  and  shadow 
which  gave  such  piquancy  to  the  delicate 
features,  which  gave  such  expression  to  the 
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dark  pencilled  brows  and  drooping  eyelids? 
The  bright  hair,  the  pale  yellow  gown,  the 
exquisite  fairness  of  the  complexion,  gave 
a  lily-like  loveliness  to  the  whole  figure. 
So  pale  ;  so  pure  ;  so  little  earthly. 

"  Poor  Edgar,"  sighed  Mr.  Goring.  "  He 
is  very  much  to  be  pitied.  How  desperately 
I  could  have  loved  such  a  girl ;  if  I  had  not 
already  adored  her  opposite.  And  how  I 
would  have  made  her  love  me,"  he  added, 
remembering  all  their  foolish  talk,  and  how 
easy  it  had  seemed  to  him  to  play  upon  that 
sensitive  nature. 

"I'm  afraid  the  tea  is  cold,"  said  Mrs. 
Turchill.  "You  gentlemen  have  been 
enjoying  your  cigars  in  the  walnut- walk, 
I  suppose." 

The  clatter  of  cups  and  saucers  startled 
Daphne.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw 
Edgar  looking  at  her  with  piteous  reproach- 
fulness.  She  could  calmly  sleep,  just  after 
giving  him  his  death-wound.  There  was 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  in  such  indifference. 
Then  he  suddenly  remembered  Gerald's 
advice,  and  tried  to  seem  equally  at  his 
ease. 

"I'll  wager  mother  has  been  bemoaning 
the  vices  of  the  new  dairymaid,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  old  one  in  going  away  to 
be  married,"  said  he.  "  That's  what  sent 
you  to  sleep,  wasn't  it,  Daphne  1 " 

"  I  was  tired.  We  had  such  a  long 
afternoon,"  she  answered  wearily. 

"  The  carriage  has  been  waiting  half  an 
hour,"  said  Madoline.  "I  think  we  had 
better  put  on  our  hats,  and  then  say  good- 
night." 

"  Mr.  Goring  will  drive  home  with  you,  of 
course,"  said  Mrs.  Turchill. 

"  In  case  of  highwaymen — or  a  traction- 
engine,"  retorted  Daphne.  "  I  believe  a 
steam-plough  sometimes  comes  puffing 
along  the  road  at  night,  doesn't  it,  Lina  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  see  them  safe  home, 
Mrs.  Turchill.  I  am  to  stay  at  South  Hill 
to-night,  and  hear  Sir  Vernon's  account  of 
the  yeomanry  dinner." 

Edgar,  who  had  just  been  talking  of 
eternal  banishment,  was  longing  to  ask  for 
the  fourth  seat  in  the  landau.  The  walk 
home  between  midnight  and  morning 
would  be  delightful. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  about  the 
dinner,"  he  began  dubiously;  and  then 
meeting  Gerald's  eye,  quailed  beneath  its 
friendly  ridicule,  and  said  no  more. 

He  escorted  Daphne  to  the  carriage, 
helped  to  arrange  her  wraps  with  a  steady 
hand,  though  his  heart  beat  passionately 
all  the  time ;  and  he  bade  her  good-night 
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in  so  thoroughly  cheery  a  voice,  that  she 
wondered  a  little  to  find  how  easily  he  had 
taken  her  rejection  of  him. 

"  Poor  dear  Edgar,"  she  said  to  herself 
as  they  drove  along  the  shadowy  Warwick- 
shire lane,  through  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
summer  night,  "  I  daresay  it  was  only  an 
impulse  of  the  moment— or  perhaps  it  was 
the  moon — that  made  him  propose  to  me. 
Yet  he  seemed  awfully  in  earnest,  and  I 
was  afraid  I  might  have  offended  him  by 
laughing.  But,  after  being  devoted  to  Lina, 
and  making  me  the  confidante  of  his  grief, 
it  was  certainly  rather  impertinent  to  offer 
himself  to  me ;  as  if,  because  I  am  a  nobody, 
I  am  to  put  up  with  a  second-hand  lover. 
But  he  is  a  dear  good-natured  creature, 
all  the  same,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
offend  him." 

She  was  silent  all  the  way  home  ;  sitting 
in  her  comfortable  corner  of  the  carriage, 
wrapped  to  her  chin  in  her  soft  white  shawl, 
to  all  appearance  asleep.  Yet  not  once  did 
her  senses  lose  themselves  in  slumber. 
She  was  listening  to  the  happy  lovers, 
as  they  talked  of  the  past — that  part  of 
the  past  which  they  had  spent  asunder. 
Gerald  had  been  talking  of  a  long  mule-ride 
in  Switzerland  under  just  such  a  moonlit 
sky.  It  was  no  tremendous  mountain 
ascent,  only  a  ride  from  Evian  up  to  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  to 
look  down  upon  Lake  Leman  and  its  lovely 
shores  bathed  in  moonlight ;  the  long  dark 
range  of  the  Jura  rising  like  a  wall  on  the 
western  side  ;  picturesque  villages  on  the 
banks  gleaming  in  the  silver  light,  with 
their  old  church  towers  half  hidden  by 
masses  of  dark  foliage ;  one  lonely  boat, 
with  its  twin  sails,  skimming  like  a  swallow 
across  the  moonlit  water. 

"  It  must  have  been  delicious,"  said  Lina. 

"  It  was  very  nice — except  that  you 
were  not  there.  '  But'one  thing  want  these 
banks  of  Rhine.' " 

"  And  did  you  really  miss  me  at  such 
moments,  Gerald  1  When  you  were  look- 
ing at  some  especially  lovely  scene,  had 
you  really  and  truly  a  feeling  that  I  ought 
to  have  been  by  your  side  1 " 

"  Really  and  truly.  The  better  half  of 
myself  was  missing.  Pleasure  was  only  a 
one-sided  affair,  as  that  moon  will  appear 
next  week  —  an  uncomfortable  -  looking, 
fragmentary  kind  of  a  planet." 

"  I  love  to  hear  of  your  travels,  Gerald," 
said  Lina  softly.  "  Have  you  told  me  all 
about  them,  do  you  think  1" 

"  All  that's  worth  telling,  I  fancy,"  he 
answered   lightly,   with  an  involuntary 


glance  at  Daphne  to  see  if  she  were  really 
asleep. 

There"  was  no  quiver  of  the  dark  lashes, 
no  movement  in  the  restful  figure.  Her 
face  had  that  pale  unearthly  look  which 
all  faces  have  in  the  moonlight.  A  pain 
shot  through  his  heart,  as  he  thought  that 
it  was  thus  she  would  look  in  death.  It 
was  one  of  those  involuntary  flashes  of 
thought  which  sometimes  flit  across  a  mind 
unacquainted  with  actual  sorrow  —  the 
phantom  of  a  grief  that  might  be. 

When  they  arrived  at  South  Hill  Daphne 
wished  her  sister  and  Mr.  Goring  a  brief 
good-night,  and  went  straight  to  her  room. 
She  had  no  motive  for  awaiting  her  father's 
home-coming.  He  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her.  His  only  greeting  would  be  a 
look  which  seemed  to  ask  what  business 
she  had  there.  It  was  on  the  stroke  of 
eleven.  Madoline  and  Gerald  walked  up 
and  down  the  gravel  drive  in  front  of  the 
house,  waiting  for  the  carriage  from 
Warwick;  and  during  this  interval  Mr. 
Goring  told  his  sweetheart  how  Edgar 
Turchill  had  been  rejected  by  Daphne. 
Madoline  was  deeply  distressed  by  this 
news.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  sister's  life  was  to  be  made  happy  in 
this  particular  way.  She  had  imagined  a 
fair  and  peaceful  future  in  which  she  would 
be  living  at  the  Abbey,  and  Daphne  at 
Hawksyard  —  not  a  dozen  miles  apart. 
And  now  this  wilful  Daphne  had  rejected 
the  moated  grange  and  its  owner  •  and  this 
fair  picture  of  the  future  had  no  more 
reality  in  it  than  a  mirage  city  seen  from 
the  dreary  sands  of  a  desert 

"  I  thought  she  was  attached  to  him," 
said  Madoline,  when  she  had  been  told  the 
whole  story.  "She  has  encouraged  him 
to  come  here ;  she  has  always  seemed 
happy  in  his  company.  Half  her  life,  since 
she  came  from  school,  has  been  spent  with 
him." 

"In  sober  earnest,  darling,  I'm  afraid 
this  fascinating  little  sister  of  yours  is  an 
arrant  coquette.  She  has  flirted  with 
Edgar  because  there  was  no  one  else  to 
flirt  with." 

"  Please  don't  say  that,  Gerald,  for  I 
know  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  Mado- 
line eagerly.  "Daphne  is  no  flirt.  She 
looks  upon  Edgar  as  a  kind  of  adopted 
brother.  I  have  always  known  that,  but 
I  fancied  that  this  friendly  trustful  feeling 
of  hers  would  lead  in  time  to  a  warmer 
attachment.  As  to  coquetry,  she  does 
not  know  what  it  means.  She  is  thoroughly 
child-like  and  innocent." 
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"  Possibly,  dearest.  Yet  in  her  childish- 
ness she  knows  how  to  fool  a  man  as 
thoroughly  as  an  experienced  coquette 
could  do  after  half  a  century's  practice. 
However,  I  hope  Edgar  will  stand  his 
ground,  and  bring  this  wayward  puss  to 
her  senses." 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  she  can  help 
liking  him,"  mused  Madoline.  "  He  is  so 
good,  so  frank,  and  brave,  and  true." 

"  All  noble  qualities,  and  deserving  a 
woman's  affection.  Yet  the  sentimental 
history  of  the  human  race  tends  to  show 
that  a  man  with  all  those  virtues  is  not 
the  most  dangerous  to  the  fair  sex." 

"  Gerald,"  said  Lina,  "  I  have  an  idea 
that  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  Daphne's 
refusal." 

"  Why  pride  ?    What  kind  of  pride  ? " 

"  She  has  harped  a  good  deal,  at  different 
times,  upon  her  penniless  position ;  has 
called  herself  a  pauper,  half  in  joke  half 
in  earnest,  but  with  a  bitterness  of  tone 
that  wounded  me.  She  may  think  that,  as 
Edgar  is  well  off,  and  she  has  no  fortune, 
she  ought  not  to  accept  him." 

"  My  dearest  love,  what  an  utterly 
quixotic  idea  !  The  only  thought  a  pretty 
young  woman  ever  has  about  a  man's 
money  is  that,  when  she  shall  be  his  wife, 
she  can  have  more  frocks  than  the  common 
run  of  women.  There  is  no  sense  of 
obligation.  She  is  so  conscious  of  the 
boon  she  bestows  that  she  accepts  his 
filthy  lucre  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  be  Daphne's 
way  of  thinking." 

"  Dearest,  if  she  were  wholly  your  sister 
I  shoidd  say  not.  But  as  she  is  only  your 
half-sister,  I  can  suppose  her  only  about 
half  as  good  again  as  the  ruck  of  woman- 
kind." 

"You  are  very  rich,  are  you  not, 
Gerald?" 

"  Well,  yes  •  it  would  take  a  large 
amount  of  idiocy  on  my  part  to  spoil  the 
income  my  father  left  me.  It  might  be 
done,  no  doubt,  if  I  went  into  the  right 
circles.  My  ruin  would  be  only  a  question 
of  so  many  years  and  so  many  racehorses. 
But  while  I  live  as  I  am  living  now,  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  my  becoming 
acquainted  with  want." 

"  I  know,  dear;  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  my  fortune  you  chose 
me,  was  it,  Gerald  1 " 

"  My  dearest  love,  I  only  wish  some  old 
nurse  would  turn  up  on  your  wedding 
morning  and  tell  you  that  you  are  not  the 
Lady  Clare;  so  that  I  might  prove  to  you 
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how  little  wealth  or  position  influenced 
my  choice.  I  think  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say,  Lina.  As  I  have  more 
money  than  you  and  I  together — indulge 
our  caprices  as  we  may— are  ever  likely 
to  spend,  why  not  give  your  fortune  to 
Daphne  V 

"  Dear  Gerald,  how  good  of  you  to  guess 
my  wish.  _  I  should  like  to  divide  my 
fortune  with  my  sister  when  I  come  of 
age.  I  don't  want  to  give  her  all,  for  half 
would  be  ample.  And  I  am  so  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  independence,  that  I  should 
hardly  like  to  be  a  pensioner  even  upon 
you.  Will  you  speak  to  the  lawyers, 
Gerald,  and  find  out  how  the  gift  had 
better  be  made  1 " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  I'll  settle  everything  with 
the  men  of  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
can  do  just  what  you  like,  as  soon  as  you 
come  of  age.  But  you'll  have  to  wait  till 
then." 

"Only  ascertain  that  it  can  be  done, 
Gerald,  and  then  I  can  tell  Daphne,  and 
she  will  no  longer  fancy  herself  a  pauper. 
It  may  influence  her  in  her  conduct  to 
Edgar." 

"It  may,"  answered  Gerald  dubiously; 
"  but  somehow  I  don't  think  it  will. 
Edgar  must  win  the  game  off  his  own 
bat." 

The  sisters  were  alone  together  in 
Madoline's  morning-room  after  breakfast 
next  day.  Gerald  had  gone  to  the  Abbey 
to  look  after  the  builders,  and  settle 
various  matters  with  his  steward.  Daphne 
was  sitting  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
balcony,  idle  as  was  natural  to  her,  but 
listless  and  discontented -looking,  which 
was  a  state  of  mind  she  did  not  often 
exhibit 

There  was  no  Edgar  this  morning,  and 
she  missed  her  faithful  slave. 

Perhaps  he  meant  never  to  come  to 
South  Hill  any  more  ;  in  which  case  it 
would  be  difficult  for  her  to  get  rid  of  her 
life. 

"  Daphne,"  began  Madoline  gravely,  "  I 
have  heard  something  which  has  made  me 
very  unhappy;  which  has  altogether  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  me.  I  am  told 
that  Edgar  proposed  to  you  last  night,  and 
that  you  refused  him." 

"Did  he  send  you  the  news  in  a 
telegram  1  "  asked  Daphne,  flaming  red. 
"  I  don't  see  how  else  you  could  have 
heard  it." 

"  No  matter  how  I  heard  it,  dear.  It  is 
the  truth,  I  suppose  V 
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"Yes;  it  is  the  truth.  But  I  despise 
him  for  telling  you,"  answered  Daphne 
angrily. 

"It  was  not  he  who  told  me.  It  was 
Gerald,  who  by  accident  overheard  the  end 
of  your  conversation  with  Edgar,  and 
who  " 

"  What !  he  has  been  interfering,  has  he," 
cried  Daphne,  looking  still  more  angry. 
"It  is  supremely  impertinent  of  him  to 
busy  himself  about  my  affairs." 

"  Daphne  !  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  of 
my  future  husband — your  future  brother?" 

"  He  has  no  right  to  dictate  whom  I  am 
to  accept,  or  reject.  What  can  it  matter 
to  him  ?" 

"  He  does  not  presume  to  dictate  :  but  it 
does  matter  a  great  deal  to  him  that  my 
sister  should  choose  the  path  in  life  which 
is  most  likely  to  lead  to  happiness.'' 

"How  can  he  tell  which  path  will  lead 
me  to  happiness.  Does  he  suppose  that  I 
am  going  to  have  a  husband  chosen  for  me 
— as  if  I  were  a  wretched  French  girl 
educated  in  a  convent !" 

"  He  thought — just  as  I  thought — that 
you  could  not  help  liking  such  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow  as  Edgar ;  a  man  so  devoted 
to  you;  so  unselfish;  such  a  good  son." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  his  virtues  ? 
I  don't  care  a  straw  for  him,  except  as  a 
friendly  sort  of  creature  who  will  do  any- 
thing I  ask  him,  and  who  is  very  nice  to 
play  tennis  or  billiards  with.  He  ought  not 
to  be  offended  at  my  refusing  him.  It  would 
have  been  all  the  same  had  he  been  anyone 
else.    I  shall  never  marry." 

"But  why  not,  Daphne?" 

"  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason  :  except 
perhaps  that  I  am  too  fond  of  having  my 
own  way,  and  shouldn't  like  a  master." 

"  Daphne,  there  is  something  in  your 
tone  that  alarms  me.  It  is  so  unnatural  in 
a  girl  of  your  age.  While  you  were  at 
Asnieres,  did  you  ever  see  anyone — you 
were  such  a  child,  that  it  seems  foolish  to 
ask  such  a  question — but  was  there  anyone 
at  Asnieres  whom  " 

"  Whom  I  fell  in  love  with  1  No,  dearest, 
there  was  no  one  at  Asnieres.  Madame 
Tolmache  was  most  judicious  in  her  selection 
of  masters.  I  don't  think  the  most  romantic 
school-girl,  fed  upon  three  volume  novels, 
could  have  fancied  herself  in  love  even  with 
the  best-looking  of  them." 

"  I  can't  make  you  out,  Daphne.  Yet  I 
think  you  might  be  very  happy  as  Edgar 
Turchill's  wife.  It  would  be  so  nice  for  us 
to  be  living  in  the  same  county,  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other." 


"  Yes,  that  would  be  nice ;  and  it  would 
be  nicer  to  be  at  Hawksyard  than  to  stay 
at  South  Hill  when  you  are  gone.  Yet  you 
see  I  have  too  much  self-respect  to  perjure 
myself,  and  pretend  to  return  poor  Edgar's 
affection." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Daphne,  that 
perhaps  some  sense  of  mistaken  pride  may 
stand  between  you  and  Edgar." 

And  then,  falteringly,  ashamed  of  her 
own  generosity,  Madoline  told  her  sister 
how  she  meant  to  divide  her  fortune. 

"  What ! "  cried  Daphne,  turning  palej 
"  take  his  money  ?  Not  a  sixpence.  Never 
speak  of  it — never  think  of  such  a  thing 
again." 

"  Whose  money,  dear  ?  It  is  mine,  and 
mine  alone.  I  have  the  right  to  do  what  I 
like  with  it." 

"  Would  you  dispose  of  it  without  asking 
Mr.  Goring's  leave  —  without  consulting 
him?" 

"  Hardly.  Because  I  love  him  too  well 
to  take  any  steps  without  asking  his  advice 
— without  confiding  fully  in  him.  But  he 
goes  with  me  in  this  heart  and  soul, Daphne; 
he  most  thoroughly  approves  my  plan." 

"  You  are  very  good — he  is  very  generous 
— but  I  will  never  consent  to  accept  six- 
pence out  of  your  fortune.  You  may  be  as 
generous  to  me  as  you  like — as  you  have 
always  been,  darling — you  may  give  me 
gloves  and  frocks  and  pocket-money — while 
you  are  Miss  Lawford  :  but  to  rob  you  of 
your  rights ;  to  lessen  your  importance  as 
Mrs.  Goring ;  to  feel  myself  under  an  obli- 
gation to  your  husband — not  for  all  this 
wide  world.  Not  if  money  could  make  me 
happy — which  it  could  not,"  she  added  with 
a  stifled  sob. 

"Daphne,  are  you  not  happy?"  ques- 
tioned Lina,  looking  at  her  with  sudden 
distress.  "  My  bright  one,  I  thought  your 
life  here  was  all  gladness  and  pleasure.  You 
have  seemed  so  happy  with  Edgar,  so  tho- 
roughly at  your  ease  with  him,  that  I  fancied 
you  must  be  fond  of  him." 

"  Should  I  be  thoroughly  at  my  ease  with 
a  man  I  loved,  unless — unless  our  attach- 
ment were  an  old  story — a  settled  business 
— like  yours  and  Mr.  Goring's?" 

"Why  will  you  persist  in  calling  him 
Mr.  Goring?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  such  a  grand  personage — the 
owner  of  an  abbey,  with  cloisters,  and  half 
a  mile  of  hot-houses — I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  call  him  by  his  christian-name." 

"As  if  the  Abbey  and  the  hot-houses 
made  any  difference  !  Well,  darling,  I  am 
not  going  to  worry  you  about  poor  Edgar. 
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You  must  choose  your  own  way  of  being 
happy.  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that 
you  should  marry  a  man  you  did  not  love  ; 
but  I  should  have  been  so  glad  if  you  could 
have  loved  Edgar.  And  I  think,  dear,  that 
unintentionally — unconsciously  even — you 
have  done  him  a  wrong.  You  have  led 
him  to  believe  you  like  him." 

"And  so  I  do  like  him,  better  than  any- 
one in  the  world  after — my  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

"Yes,  dear.  But  he  has  been  led  to 
hope  something  more  than  that.  I  fear  he 
will  feel  his  disappointment  keenly." 

"  Nonsense,  Lina.  Don't  you  know  that 
six  months  ago  he  was  still  suffering  from 
his  disappointment  about  you ;  and  now 
you  imagine  he  is  going  to  break  his  heart 
for  me.  A  heart  so  easily  transferred  cannot 
be  easily  broken.  It  is  a  portable  article. 
No  doubt  he  will  carry  it  somewhere  else." 

She  kissed  her  sister  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Madoline  anxious  and  per- 
plexed, yet  not  the  less  resolved  to  endow 
Daphne  with  half  her  wealth  so  soon  as  she 
came  of  age. 

"  Providence  never  intended  that  two 
sisters  should  be  so  unequally  circum- 
stanced," she  said  to  herself.  "  Willy  nilly, 
Daphne  must  accept  what  I  am  determined 
to  give  her.  The  lawyers  will  find  out  a 
way." 


THE  PARISH  CLERK. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.    PART  I. 

The  services  of  the  church,  as  ordinarily 
conducted  at  the  present  day,  have  deposed 
the  parish  clerks  from  the  prominent  posi- 
tion that  they  had  occupied  for  some  cen- 
turies. This  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
towns  and  cities,  where  the  duties  that 
mainly  devolved  upon  the  parish  clerk  in 
the  public  services  of  the  church  are  now 
discharged  by  a  surpliced  choir  •  and  the 
old  functionary  is,  so  to  speak,  snuffed  out 
and  extinguished,  and  made  to  give  place 
to  the  newer  and  more  fashionable  lights. 
But,  in  certain  town -churches,  where  a 
surpliced  choir  would  not  be  regarded  with 
favour,  we  still  may  see  the  parish  clerk, 
sitting  in  his  clerk's  desk,  and  acting  as  the 
leader  or  choragus  of  the  responses  of  the 
congregation.  In  these  instances  he  is 
beheld  in  all  his  glory,  for,  besides  being 
vested  in  a  little  brief  authority,  he  is 
usually  clad  in  a  black  robe,  occasionally 
decorated  with  bars  of  velvet,  and  with 
tags  and  bobs  of  worsted  cropping  out  in 
unexpected  places  on  the  sleeves.  Such 


parish  clerks  as  these  may  probably  be 
looked  upon  as  the  last  extinct  specimens 
of  their  race.  Perhaps  another  generation 
may  see  them  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
forgetfulness. 

But  it  is  in  the  churches  of  country 
villages  that  we  find  the  old-fashioned 
parish  clerk  still  flourishing  in  his  pristine 
vigour,  and  occupying  his  own  stated  seat 
or  desk.*  And  let  me  at  once  say  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  glad  to  see  him  there ;  for, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  his  presence 
will  enable  the  clergyman  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vice even  though  he  should  be  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  imitating  Dean  Swift,  who,  at 
the  first  week-day  service  that  he  held  after 
his  appointment  to  the  living  of  Laracor, 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  waited  in  vain  for 
a  congregation,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  service  to  his  clerk,  beginning  the  ex- 
hortation with  the  words,  "Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me 
in  sundry  places."  When  the  late  R.  S. 
Hawker,  the  poet,  was  vicar  of  Morwen- 
ston,  Cornwall,  he  usually  acted  as  his  own 
parish-clerk  and  bell-ringer,  and  did  not 
wait  even  for  the  presence  of  a  dearly- 
beloved  Roger,  as  needful  for  the  reading 
of  the  daily  service. 

It  has  been  sarcastically  said  that  a 
parish  clerk  is  a  person  paid  by  the  parish 
to  say  their  responses,  and  that  the  service 
is  thereby  reduced  to  a  dialogue  between 
the  parson  and  clerk.  But  in  many  in- 
stances, if  there  were  no  parish  clerk,  the 
service  would  be  little  better  than  a 
monologue,  or  the  responses  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  gabble  of  the  school-children, 
or  would  be  made  with  bated  breath  by  a 
few  farmers.  Even  now,  but  few  farm- 
labourers  can  read,  so  that  the  use  of  a 
prayer-book  by  a  middle-aged  rustic  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  If,  indeed, 
the  Eighteenth  Canon  of  the  Church  were 
strictly  followed,  then  the  responses  would 
be  made  by  the  whole  of  the  congregation, 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  modern 
Arcadia,  I  welcome  the  parish  clerk  when 
I  see  him  in  a  village  church,  because  his 
presence  assures  me  of  the  fact  that  the 
laity  will  be  duly  represented  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  service.  I  like  to  see  him,  too,  in 
his  accustomed  place  near  to  the  reading- 
desk,  and  not  despatched  to  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
there  to  toll  the  bell,  and  to  remain  at  a 
desk  or  seat  to  join  in  the  responses.  If  he 
is  to  be  the  clerk,  I  prefer  to  see  him  some- 


*  The  Eev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  says:  "The  first 
pue  erected  for  a  clerk  was  in  1627." 
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where  near  to  tke  parson,  though  this  posi- 
tion by  no  means  involves  the  necessity 
of  a  return  to  the  old  "three-decker;" 
although  I  know  one  or  two  instances 
where  these  early  Georgian  arrangements 
have  been  left  unaltered  to  this  day,  despite 
all  that  ecclesiologists  could  say  in  their 
denunciation.  Parson  and  clerk  should  go 
together — ecclesiastic  and  layman — as  Hood 
represented  them,  with  pen  and  pencil,  in 
his  vision  of  a  marriage  procession,  under 
the  similitude  of  "  the  joiners ;  no  rough 
mechanics,  but  a  portly  full-blown  vicar  with 
his  clerk,  both  rubicund,  a  peony  paged  by  a 
pink.  It  made  me  smile  to  observe  the  droll 
clerical  turn  of  the  clerk's  beaver,  scrubbed 
into  that  fashion  by  his  coat  at  the  nape." 
The  clerk  in  his  desk  beneath  the  reading- 
desk  and  pulpit,  is  brought  before  us  by 
Tennyson  in  his  sonnet  to  J.  M.  K.,  where 
he  speaks  of  "  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone '? 
preaching  on  and  on. 

while  the  worn-out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago,  the  parish 
clerks  in  London  and  large  towns — more 
especially  where  there  were  cathedrals — 
were  very  important  persons.  They  were 
not  only  compelled  to  study  singing,  but 
they  were  also  required  to  be  proficient  in 
reading — an  accomplishment  which  was  then 
usually  restricted  to  the  ordained  clergy. 
In  fact,  clerk  is  merely  the  abbreviation 
of  clericus,  clergyman,  or  clerk ;  and  in 
cathedrals  they  are  still  called  lay-clerks, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  clerks  in 
holy  orders.  In  London,  the  parish  clerks 
were  formed  into  a  society  at  an  early  date, 
and,  about  the  year  1240,  were  raised  into 
a  guild  or  fellowship  by  Henry  the  Third, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
was  the  chosen  patron  of  the  boy-bishop 
and  choristers.  So  highly  were  the  parish 
clerks  then  esteemed,  that  people  of  dis- 
tinction were  glad  to  be  elected  into  their 
guild,  in  order  that  they  might  thereby 
enjoy  facilities  for  musical  practise,  and 
join  in  the  feasts  held  in  Guildhall  chapel 
or  college.  Some  of  these  feasts  were 
attended  with  much  processional  splendour, 
and  accompanied  with  music  and  song, 
of  which  very  full  descriptions  are  given 
in  Strype's  enlarged  edition  of  Stowe's 
London. 

The  performance  of  sacred  dramas  and 
mysteries  was  then  highly  popular,  and  the 
Society  of  London  Parish  Clerks  rivalled 
the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  the  excel- 
lence of  their  acting.  In  the  year  1390,  from 
the  18th  to  the  20th  of  July,  the  London 


parish  clerks  gave  a  three  days'  perform- 
ance before  Richard  the  Second,  his  queen, 
and  court,  at  the  Skinner's  Well,  which  was 
afterwards  called,  in  compliment  to  them, 
the  Clerk's  Well,  and  is  now  known  as 
Clerkenwell.  A  parish  pump,  supplied  by 
the  stream  from  that  well,  was  set  up,  in 
the  year  1800,  by  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  who,  in  the  inscription  which  they 
caused  to  be  placed  upon  it,  stated  that, 
round  the  spring,  "  as  history  informs  us, 
the  parish  clerks  of  London,  in  remote 
ages,  commonly  performed  sacred  plays. 
That  custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated 
Clerk's  Well,  and  from  which  this  parish 
derived  its  name.  The  water  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Benedictine  nuns  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  Spectator  (Num- 
ber Three  hundred  and  seventy-two),  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  a  club  of  parish 
clerks  who  met  on  certain  days,  at  certain 
taverns,  and  wore  black  clothes,  or  dark 
camlet  trimmed  with  black,  mourning 
gloves,  hatbands,  and  short  wigs. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
parish  clerk  was  frequently  an  ordained 
clergyman,  instead  of  a  layman ;  but,  after 
that  time,  when  only  one  clergyman  was 
maintained  in  each  parish,  the  deputy  who 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  responses  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  assist  in  the  church 
services,  was  necessarily  a  layman.  In  the 
last  census,  three  women  were  set  down 
as  palish  clerks ;  though  the  Ninety-first 
Canon  would  seem  to  restrict  the  office  to 
the  sterner  sex;  for  it  directs  that  he 
be  twenty  years  at  the  least,  and  that 
he  be  known  to  the  parson  to  be  of 
honest  conversation,  and  sufficient  for  his 
reading  and  writing,  and  competent  skill 
in  singing.  By  common  law  and  custom, 
the  incumbent  used  to  have  the  right 
of  appointing  the  parish  clerk,  and  also 
could  deprive  him  of  his  office,  though,  if 
this  were  done  unjustly,  a  mandamus  would 
lie  with  the  churchwardens  to  restore  him. 
He  is  now  usually  elected  by  the  parish- 
ioners in  vestry,  and  his  office  lasts  for  life. 
By  common  law  he  has  a  freehold  in  his 
office,  and  has  a  vote  for  Parliament.  His 
salary,  also  that  of  the  beadle  and  sexton 
— though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
villages,  the  sexton  and  parish  clerk  are 
one  and  the  same  person — is  one  of  the 
allowable  items  in  the  yearly  expenses  that 
may  be  included  in  the  estimate  adopted 
by  the  vestry,  and  supplied  by  the  volun- 
tary rate.    The  Rev.  Christopher  Hervey, 
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the  friend  of  George  Herbert,  and  his  close 
imitator  as  a  poet,  thus  describes  the  parish 
clerk's  duties  : 

The  Church's  Bible-clerk  attends 

Her  utensils,  and  ends 

Her  prayers  with  Amen  ; 
Tunes  psalms,  and  to  the  sacraments 

Brings  in  the  elements, 

And  takes  them  out  again  ; 
Is  humble-minded,  and  industrious  handed, 
Doth  nothing  of  himself,  but  as  commanded. 

Isaak  Walton  testified  of  Hooker,  that  he 
"  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  nature,  that 
his  poor  parish  clerk  and  he  did  never  talk 
but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  off,  at 
the  same  time ;"  and  he  further  says  of  the 
intruding  minister  who  succeeded  Hooker, 
and  who  was  about  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  after  the  German  custom,  that 
he  told  this  same  parish  clerk  to  fetch  forms 
and  cushions  for  the  purpose.  "  When  the 
clerk  saw  them  begin  to  sit  down,  he  began 
to  wonder;  -but  the  minister  bade  him 
cease  wondering  and  lock  the  church  door. 
To  whom  he  replied,  '  Pray,  take  you  the 
keys,  and  lock  me  out.  I  will  never  more 
come  into  this  church;  for  all  men  will 
say  my  Master  Hooker  was  a  good  man 
and  a  good  scholar,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
was  not  used  to  be  thus  in  his  days.'  And 
report  says  the  old  man  went  presently 
home,  and  died.  I  do  not  say  died  immedi- 
ately, but  within  a  few  days  after.  Let  us 
leave  this  grateful  clerk  in  his  quiet  grave." 

Sixteen  years  before  his  death,  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  had  a  spot  set  apart  for  his 
grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Fressingfield, 
and,  nearly  opposite  to  it  (says  Miss  Strick- 
land), he  "  caused  a  comfortable  cottage  to 
be  built  for  the  parish  clerk,  and  also  a  sort 
of  temperance  hostelry  for  the  shelter  and 
accommodation  of  persons  who  came  from 
the  distant  part  of  that  large  scattered 
parish  to  attend  divine  service  at  Fressing- 
field Church,  so  that  they  might  bring  their 
cold  provisions  there,  and  take  their  meal 
in  the  recess  between  morning  and  evening 
services.  These  primitive  edifices  still 
remain  in  good  repair."  This  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  and  one  that  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage  in  many  parishes,  especially 
as  to  the  provision  of  a  cottage  for  the 
clerk  as  well  as  a  rectory  or  vicarage  for 
the  parson.  The  father  of  Dr.  Kennicott 
was  the  parish  clerk  of  Totnes,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  future  author  and  divine 
was  born  in  1718.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  after  he  had  taken  holy  orders, 
he  went  to  Totnes,  to  take  the  Sunday 
services,  and  that  his  father  insisted  upon 
placing  the  surplice  on  his  son's  shoulders, 
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and  acting  towards  him  precisely  as  he  did 
to  other  clergymen.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  his  mother  was  so  overcome  with  joy 
at  hearing  her  son  preach,  that  she  had  to 
be  carried  out  of  church  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility. In  a  parish  not  far  from  Totnes, 
that  of  Harford,  a  poor  youth  who  desired 
to  improve  his  circumstances  became  a 
candidate  for  the  situation  of  parish  clerk 
of  Ugborough,  but  failed  to  obtain  it.  In 
despair  he  wandered  to  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  as  a  servitor  in  Exeter  College, 
of  which  he  ultimately  became  rector. 
This  was  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  Begius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Oxford,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1641,  and  was  wont 
to  say,  "If  I  could  have  been  Clerk  of 
Ugborough  I  had  never  been  Bishop  of 
Worcester." 

I.  myself  could  mention  two  eminent 
clergymen  who  were  the  sons  of  the  parish 
clerks  of  two  churches  in  a  midland  county. 
One  of  them  is  a  learned  professor  of  a 
college,  and  an  author  of  repute ;  the  other 
I  heard  preach  while  the  father  sat  below 
in  his  clerk's  desk,  having  acted  precisely 
as  Dr.  Kennicott's  father  had  acted  before 
him,  and  declining  the  rector's  permission 
to  let  another  person  occupy  his  place  for 
that  occasion. 

Of  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  we  are  told 
that  he  "  added  five  pounds  a  year  to  the 
clerk's  place."  Dr.  Johnson  held  parish 
clerks  in  high  estimation.  Under -date 
1781,  when  the  doctor  was  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  Boswell  writes  :  "  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  expressed 
a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were  made 
for  parish  clerks.  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  a 
parish  clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able 
to  make  a  will  or  write  a  letter  for  anybody 
in  the  parish.'"  The  definition  that  he  had 
given  in  his  dictionary  was,  that  he  was 
"  The  layman  who  reads  the  responses  to 
the  congregation  in  church,  to  direct  the 
rest."  We  have  seen  also  that,  in  addition 
to  reading,  he  had  very  much  to  do  with 
singing.  One  of  the  parish  clerks  to  whom 
I  have  just  referred  as  a  father  of  a  clergy- 
man, himself  gave  out  the  hymns,  though 
this  was  in  a  very  large  church  in  a  populous 
town.  In  an  earlier  generation  this  was 
the  common  custom ;  and  the  poet  Gay 
speaks  of  the 

Parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  hymns  so  clear. 
Besides  giving  them  out  he  usually  led  the 
singing,  and  had  pretty  much  his  own  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  psalmody.  A  writer 
in  the  Spectator  (Number  Three  hundred 
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and  thirty-eight)  says,  "  When  the  preacher 
has  often  with  great  piety  and  art  enough 
handled  his  subject,  and  the  judicious  clerk 
has  with  utmost  diligence  culled  out  two 
staves  proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  have 
found  in  myself  and  in  the  rest  of  the  pew 
good  thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  have 
been  all  in  a  moment  dissipated  by  a  merry 
jigg  from  the  organ-loft."  In  country 
churches  this  loft  was,  and  even  is,  usually 
known  as  "the  singing  gallery,"  the  musical 
instruments  being  the  clarionet,  violin, 
violoncello,  flute,  &c.  Indeed,  Mr.  Noake, 
in  his  Rambles  in  Worcestershire,  says, 
that  in  Tenbury  Church,  in  the  year  1771, 
there  were  not  only  horns  and  clarionets, 
but  also  a  drum,  whose  sound  was  heard 
in  divine  service  for  some  forty  years  after 
that  date.  In  some  country  churches  the 
number  of  the  psalm  that  was  to  be  sung 
was  chalked  on  a  slate,  and  suspended  from 
the  front  of  the  singing  gallery.  It  is  said 
of  the  parish  clerk  of  Isle  Brewers,  Somer- 
setshire, that  in  giving  out  the  hymn,  and 
suddenly  finding  that  the  slate  was  not 
hung  up,  his  announcement  took  the 
following  shape  :   "  Let  us  sing  to  the 

praise  and  glory          I  say,  why  doan't  'ee 

hang  out  the  slate  V  During  the  singing 
the  congregation  in  the  nave  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  clergyman,  and  looked 
towards  the  singing-gallery,  where  the 
parish  clerk  and  his  fellow  performers 
were  ensconced.  In  a  Yorkshire  village 
church  early  in  this  century  the  instruments 
in  the  singing-gallery  were  the  violin, 
violoncello,  clarionet,  serpent,  and  bassoon ; 
and  when  the  old  clergyman  wished  for 
the  Old  Hundredth  to  be  sung,  he  called 
out  to  his  clerk,  "  Straack  up  a  bit,  Jock  ! 
straack  up  a  bit ! "  Of  this  same  Yorkshire 
pair  it  is  related  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  missionary  meeting,  when  the 
congregation  were  waiting  in  the  church- 
yard, the  old  vicar  said  to  his  clerk,  "  Jock, 
ye  maunt  let  'em  into  th'  church ;  the 
dippitation  a'n't  coom  !"  but,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  two  clergymen  who  formed  the 
deputation,  the  clerk  called  out  to  the 
people,  "  Ye  maunt  gang  hoame,  t'  deppi- 
tation's  coom  ! "  The  old  vicar  introduced 
the  two  clergymen  in  addresses  that  were 
models  of  brevity  :  "  T'  furst  deppitation 
will  speak  !"  "T  second  deppitation  will 
speak  !"  after  which  the  clerk  lighted  some 
candles  in  the  singing-gallery,  and  gave  out 
for  an  appropriate  hymn,  "  Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame  !" 

The  parish  clerks  who  give  out  the 
hymns  and  lead  the  congregational  singing 


are  probably  at  the  present  day  only  to 
be  found  in  a  few  remote  places,  and  in 
parishes  where  there  is  a  second  church, 
at  some  miles  distance  from  the  mother 
church,  with  its  one  Sunday  service. 
Here,  very  likely,  the  man  is  still  to  be 
found,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  both 
clerk  and  choir.  A  friend  of  mine  had  such 
a  clerk,  and  the  hymns  were  those  of  Tate 
and  Brady.  First  of  all  the  clerk  sounded 
the  note  on  a  pitch-pipe,  and  after  this 
musical  prelude  he  wound  up  his  nose,  as 
it  were,  and,  with  a  strong  nasal  snarl, 
pitched  the  key-note  and  began  the  psalm. 
A  great  favourite  with  him  was  what  he 
called  "The  Happy  Man,"  the  psalm  be- 
ginning with  the  line,  "Happy  the  man 
whose  tender  care  " — which  word  he  pro- 
nounced "  car  " — and  the  last  line  of  the 
verse,  "  The  Loard  sholl  give  him  rest,"  was 
repeated  twice  and  shouted  with  great 
fervour.  The  rustic  audience  were  charmed 
with  his  execution  of  this  psalm,  and  are 
greatly  pleased  when  a  Boanerges  out  of 
their  own  ranks  can  thus  display  the  power 
of  his  lungs. 

Many  stories  might  be  told  concerning 
the  delivery  by  such  clerks  as  these  of  that 
tune  in  which  the  first  half  of  one  of  the 
lines  is  thrice  repeated,  not  without  some 
occasional  oddity,  arising  from  the  arbitrary 
division  of  the  line.  Thus  the  clerk  called 
three  times  on  "  My  poor  Poll  "  and  "  My 
own  Sal "  when  he  meant  to  refer  to  his 
"  poor  polluted  heart  "  and  his  "  own  sal- 
vation's rock  to  praise."  Another  called 
out  thrice:  "I  want  a  man!"  and  ex- 
plained it  to  be  "  a  mansion  in  the  skies 
another  said  three  times,  "  and  in  the  pie," 
supplementing  it  with  "in  the  pious  He 
delights ; "  another  bade  his  hearers  to 
"stir  up  the  stew,"  but  it  was  "this 
stupid  heart  of  mine  ;"  and  a  fourth  pro- 
claimed thrice  that  he  would  "  take  a 
pill,"  whereas  he  only  meant  to  "  take  a 
pilgrim  home."  I  remember  as  a  child  my 
risible  faculties  being  sorely  tried  by  the 
country  clerk  singing  a  psalm  in  which 
occurred  the  line,  "  Before  Him  all  we 
bow- wow- wow  !"  Sometimes  the  clerk  had 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  musical 
abilities,  that  he  preferred  his  own  solo  to 
any  more  or  less  valued  help  of  the  con- 
gregation. I  have  been  told  of  one  such 
clerk,  who  suddenly  stopped  his  singing 
of  the  hymn,  and  plaintively  said  to  the 
people  :  "  Ye  monna  sing  !  If  ye  do,  I 
can't !"  The  clerk  of  the  eccentric  Dr. 
Thomas  Ford,  who  was  forty-six  years 
vicar  of  Melton  Mowbray  up  to  the  year 
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1820,  was  only  exceeded  by  his  own  vicar 
in  the  favourable  idea  that  he  entertained 
of  his  own  vocal  powers.  Once  when  the 
clerk  led  off  the  tune  the  vicar  stopped 
him,  saying  :  "  Charles,  you  have  pitched 
too  low ;  follow  me  !"  and  then  himself 
led  off  the  tune,  dangling  his  arms  over  the 
side  of  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do  when  pleased  and  excited  with  the 
music.  "  You  have  that  into  the  bar- 
gain !"  said  Dr.  Ford  to  the  person  who 
was  annoyed  at  his  humming  the  airs 
during  the  performance  of  an  oratorio,  and 
said  :  "I  did  not  pay  to  hear  you  sing." 

Wesley's  parish  clerk  at  Epworth  was 
not  only  very  conceited  about  his  singing, 
but  also  concerning  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and  delighted  to  appear  in  the  rector's 
cast-off  clothes,  more  especially  in  his 
wigs,  although  they  were  far  too  large  for 
him.  To  humiliate  him,  Wesley  said  to 
him  :  "John,  I  shall  preach  on  a  particular 
subject  to-day,  and  shall  choose  my  own 
psalm,  of  which  I  shall  give  out  the  first 
line,  and  you  shall  proceed  as  usual." 
When  the  time  came,  Wesley  gave  out  the 
first  line  of  the  psalm,  "  Like  to  an  owl  in 
ivy  bush,"  the  clerk  instantly  following 
with  the  next  line,  "  That  rueful  thing  am 
I."  The  congregation,  as  they  saw  his 
small  head  half  buried  in  the  large  wig, 
were  moved  to  smile,  and  John  was  morti- 
fied and  the  rector  was  pleased.  It  is  the 
same  man  who  (says  Clarke  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Wesley  Family),  when  King  Wil- 
liam returned  to  London  after  one  of  his 
expeditions,  gave  out  in  Epworth  Church 
"  a  hymn  of  my  own  composing  : 

' '  King  "William  has  come  home,  come  home, 
King  William  home  is  come  ; 
Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that's  called  Te  D'um." 

I  have  been  told  of  a  parish  clerk  who, 
similarly  to  this  Epworth  clerk,  gave  out 
"  a  stave  of  my  own  composing "  in  re- 
ference to  some  damage  that  had  been 
maliciously  done  to  his  garden  fence  : 

"Oh,  Lord,  how  doth  the  wicked  men  ; 
They  increases  more  and  more. 
They  breaks  the  posts,  likewise  the  rails, 
Around  this  poor  clerk's  door." 

Another  old  clerk  always  had  a  struggle  to 
pronounce  rightly  "  awed  by  Thy  gracious 
word,"  which  he  turned  to  "awed."  In 
a  Northumberland  church,  not  far  from 
the  Cheviots,  where  the  parish  clerk  gave 
out  the  psalm  and  sung  it,  I  heard  him 
say  : 

"As  pants  the  'art  for  coolin'  streams 
When  'eated  in  the  chaise  ! " 

a  vehicular  destiny  for  the  hart,  which  was 
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never  contemplated  by  Tate  or  Brady. 
Another  parish  clerk  in  the  same  district, 
who,  to  all  appearance,  had  not  washed  his 
face  for  some  days,  amused  us  by  his  in- 
appropriate choice  of  a  psalm,  "  Behold  the 
brightness  of  my  face  !" 

This  reminds  me  of  the  parish  clerk  of  a 
town  church,  who,  in  reading  the  psalms, 
suddenly  astonished  his  vicar  (now  one  of 
our  bishops)  by  reading  a  verse  out  of 
another  psalm ;  and  this  he  continued  to 
do,  though  with  much  hesitation,  and  evi- 
dently from  memory,  for  five  or  six  verses, 
when  he  abandoned  the  attempt.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  he  had  wiped  his 
spectacles  with  a  handkerchief  that  had 
been  dirted  at  the  stove,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  through  his  glasses,  had  endeavoured 
to  improvise  some  verse.  I  heard  of 
another  clerk  who  calmly  went  through 
the  Magnificat  in  alternate  verses  with  the 
parson,  who  was  reading  the  Cantate. 

Although  it  recalls  an  anecdote  of  a 
different  kind,  yet  I  knew  a  parish  clerk 
who,  when  asked  by  a  clergyman  who 
was  about  to  officiate  at  a  funeral  whether 
the  corpse  were  male  or  female,  replied  : 
"  Neither,  sir ;  it's  a  baby,  but  a  very 
little  'un."  In  the  John  Bull  newspaper, 
October  21,  1827,  it  was  related  of  a 
clergyman  who,  on  leaving  his  parish  for 
a  few  days,  desired  his  clerk  to  be  sure 
and  let  him  know  if  anything  was  wanted  ; 
and  a  day  or  two  after  received  this  note, 
"  Sur, — Old  Thomas  Jenkins  died  this 
morning,  and  wishes  to  be  buried  on 
Friday.— I  am,  Sur,  Your  Clerk."  I  knew 
a  clerk  of  a  town  church,  who  used  to 
astonish  the  officiating  clergyman  by  hand- 
ing up  to  him  in  the  desk  a  note  of  six  lines 
which  ran  thus  :  "  Honoured  and  Reverend 
Sir, — One  churching. — I  remain,  Honoured 
and  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Johnson,  Parish  Clerk  of  St.  Mary's." 
It  appeared  that  the  polite  man  had  these 
formulas  ready  written,  and  only  filled  in 
the  number  of  the  churchings  as  occasion 
required. 

Crabbe  did  not  give  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  race  in  his  Nineteenth 
Letter  in  The  Borough,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  parish  clerk,  and  gives  the  history  of 
old  Jachin,  of  frigid  piety  and  great  pro- 
fession, but  who  at  length  falls  sadly  from 
his  high  estate.  Its  author  had  to  defend 
the  morality  of  this  story,  and  to  show  that 
he  meant  it  to  exhibit  the  fall  of  a  con- 
ceited and  ostentatious  man,  when  tempted, 
who  had  not  recourse  to  proper  means  of 
resistance.    But  of  the  "noble  peasant, 
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Isaac  Ashford"  (The  Parish  Register), 
Crabbe  says  of  his  learning  : 

"  though  my  clerk  agreed 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed." 

Farther  on  in  the  same  poem  is  given  the 
history  of  old  Ralph  Dibble,  whose  peculi- 
arities are  fully  narrated,  and  who  had 
served  and  buried  five  rectors — as  long  a 
service  as  that  of  old  Scarlett  of  Peter- 
borough. That  earlier  "parson  poet," 
George  Herbert,  when  speaking  of  the 
country  parson  in  his  conduct  of  divine 
service,  says  that  he  looks  to  "every- 
one, man  and  child,  answering  aloud  both 
Amen  and  all  other  answers  which  are 
on  the  clerk's  and  people's  part  to  answer, 
which  answers  also  are  to  be  done  not 
in  a  huddling  or  slobbering  fashion, 
gaping  or  scratching  the  head,  or  spitting 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  answers,  but 
gently  and  pausably,  thinking  what  they 
say." 

The  memory  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  very 
agreeably  linked  with  that  of  a  parish 
clerk,  John  Cox,  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All 
Saints,  Northampton.  It  was  a  twelve- 
month after  the  poet  had  left  Olney,  where 
he  had  resided  for  twenty  years  ;  and,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  in  the  last  week  of 
November,  1787,  when  he  was  living  at 
the  house  called  Weston  Lodge,  in  the- 
pleasant  village  of  Weston  Underwood, 
Buckinghamshire,  there  came  there  an 
elderly  man,  of  plain,  decent  appearance, 
who  had  walked  from  Northampton  on 
purpose  to  see  Mr.  Cowper.  When  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  poet  by  his 
factotum  Sam,  who  was  butler,  footman, 
and  gardener  combined,  he  announced 
himself,  and  the  reason  for  his  journey. 
He  was  the  brother  to  Mr.  Cox  the 
upholsterer,  and  it  was  customary  for 
persons  who  held  the  office  that  he  held,  as 
parish  clerk,  to  publish,  at  Christmas,  a  bill 
of  mortality,  to  which  a  copy  of  verses  was 
annexed.  What  he  wished  was,  that  Mr. 
Cowper  would  write  the  verses  for  him. 
The  poet  replied :  "  Mr.  Cox,  you  have 
several  men  of  genius  in  your  town :  why 
have  you  not  applied  to  some  of  them  1 
There  is  a  namesake  of  yours,  in  particular, 
Cox  the  statuary,  who  everybody  knows  is 
a  first-rate  maker  of  verses.  He  surely  is 
the  man  of  all  the  world  for  your  purpose." 
"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  the  Northampton  parish 
clerk,  "  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help 
from  him ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much 
reading  that  the  people  of  our  town  cannot 
understand  him."  In  writing  of  this 
interview  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh, 


Cowper  confessed  that  he  felt  all  the  force 
of  the  compliment  implied  in  the  speech, 
and  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  answer : 
"  Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  they  may  find 
me  unintelligible  too,  for  the  same  reason." 
But  he  pitied  the  poor  man's  distress,  and 
promised  to  supply  him  with  what  he 
wanted.  On  November  27  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Hesketh.  "The  waggon  has  gone 
this  day  to  Northampton,  loaded  in  part 
with  my  effusions  in  the  mortuary  style. 
A  fig  for  poets  who  write  epitaphs 
upon  individuals !  I  have  written  one 
that  serves  two  hundred  persons  ! "  Of  the 
nine  verses  that  he  sent  the  parish  clerk, 
one  at  least  has  made  its  mark,  the  verse 
beginning  with  the  line,  "  Like  crowded 
forest-trees  we  stand."  He  headed  the 
verses  with  a  quotation  from  a  Latin 
author — perhaps  to  show  that  he  also  was 
a  gentleman  of  much  reading,  like  Mr.  Cox 
the  statuary — but  he  wound  up  his  stanzas 
with  a  verse  that  could  be  understood  by 
all  his  readers  : 

So  prays  your  clerk  with  all  his  heart, 

And,  ere  he  quits  his  pen, 
Begs  you  for  once  to  take  his  part 

And  answer  all — Amen  ! 

For  seven  years  the  kind-hearted  poet 
supplied  John  Cox,  and  also  his  successor, 
Samuel  Wright,  with  his  copy  of  Christmas 
verses;  but,  in  1794,  the  breaking  up  of 
his  health  prevented  Cowper  from  con- 
tinuing his  accustomed  kindness.  On 
January  4th,  1791,  writing  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  Bagot,  he  says  :  "  You  would  long 
since  have  received  an  answer  to  your 
last,  had  not  the  wicked  clerk  of  North- 
ampton delayed  to  send  me  the  printed 
copy  of  my  annual  dirge,  which  I  waited 
to  enclose.  Here  it  is  at  last,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  the  readers ! "  The  various 
verses  added  to  the  Northampton  bills  of 
mortality  are  to  be  found  in  the  complete 
editions  of  Cowper's  poems. 

Such  copies  of  verses  were,  at  that  time, 
expected  of  the  parish  clerk  at  Christmas 
— as  also  from  postmen  and  dustmen — and 
the  clerks  were  frequently  the  authors  of 
"  effusions  in  the  mortuary  style  "  in  the 
shape  of  epitaphs,  which  were  supplied, 
for  a  small  charge,  to  those  who  needed 
them.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  "  card  " 
issued  at  Salisbury,  at  the  close  of  the 
past  century :  "  John  Hopkins,  parish  clerk 
and  undertaker,  sells  epitaphs  of  all  sorts 
and  prices.  Shaves  neat,  and  plays  the 
bassoon.  Teeth  drawn,  and  the  Salisbury 
Journal  read  gratis  every  Sunday  morning 
at  eight.    A  school  for  psalmody  every 
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Thursday  evening,  when  my  son,  born 
blind,  will  play  on  the  fiddle.  Specimen 
epitaph  on  my  wife  : 

' '  My  wife  ten  years,  not  much  to  my  ease, 
But  now  she  is  dead,  in  coelo  quies. 

.Great  variety  to  be  seen  Avithin.  Your 
humble  servant,  John  Hopkins." 

Of  the  many  portraits  painted  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  R.A.-  is  one  of  a  parish 
clerk,  and  it  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  his 
delineation  of  men,  as  is  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  of  women.  Happily  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  nation,  and  its  merits 
fully  deserve  the  national  honour  that  it 
has  obtained.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Orpin, 
parish  clerk  of  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  and 
is  hung  in  the  British  school  of  the  National 
Gallery  at  South  Kensington.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  the  nation,  by  Mr.  Boxall,  for 
the  low  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  ten  shillings,  at  the  sale  at 
Christie's,  in  1868,  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  T.  Wiltshire,  Esq.,  and  as  it  is, 
probably,  the  most  perfect  picture  of  a 
parish  clerk  ever  painted,  it  merits  a 
description.  The  size  of  the  canvas  is  four 
feet  by  three  feet  two  inches,  and  the 
seated  figure  is  three-quarter  length. 
Orpin  wears  a  blue  coat,  black  vest,  white 
neckcloth,  and  dark  breeches.  His  hair 
is  grey  and  curly,  and  falls  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  sits  on  a  gilt-nailed  chair, 
at  a  round  wooden  table,  on  which  is  a 
reading-easel,  supporting  a  large  volume, 
bound  in  dark  green,  and  labelled,  "  Bible, 
Vol.  I."  His  right  hand  is  laid  over  the 
top  of  the  Bible,  the  left  is  ready  to  turn 
over  a  leaf.  His  head  is  slightly  turned 
to  the  left,  and  he  looks  towards  an  open 
casement,  through  which  is  seen  the  blue 
sky.  The  background  is  a  warm  brown. 
The  head  is  wonderfully  life-like,  and  stands 
out  from  the  canvas  with  startling  fidelity 
to  nature;  altogether  it  is  a  truly  delightful 
specimen  of  one  of  our  greatest  masters. 
The  portrait  was  painted  at  Shockerwick, 
near  Bradford,  where  resided  Wiltshire, 
the  Bath  carrier,  who,  from  the  year  1761 
to  the  year  1774,  when  Gainsborough 
removed  to  town,  annually  conveyed  the 
artist's  pictures  to  and  from  London,  with- 
out accepting  any  payment  for  his  services. 
"No,  no!"  was  his  fine  reply;  "I  love 
painting  too  much  ! "  He  also  presented 
to  Gainsborough  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  that  the  painter  wished  to  introduce 
into  a  picture.  When  the  picture  was 
completed  the  artist  presented  it  to  the 
carrier.  Gainsborough  said  that  "  it 
pleased  him  more  than  any  he  had  ever 


executed."  It  was  called  The  Return 
from  Harvest,  and  contained  portraits 
of  his  two  daughters,  and  also  of  the 
horse.  It  descended  to  his  grandson,  at 
whose  decease  it  was  sold,  at  Christie's, 
for  the  great  sum  of  three  thousand  and 
ninety-seven  pounds;  while  another  gift 
of  the  artist  to  the  carrier,  The  Gipsies' 
Repast,  fetched  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

The  portrait  of  Orpin  was,  no  doubt, 
painted  for  Wiltshire,  who,  probably, 
Ayould  be  very  intimate  with  the  parish 
clerk,  who,  as  his  countenance  evidently 
shows,  was  a  man  of  high  respectability 
and  intelligence.  A  competent  critic, 
writing  in  1868  of  this  fine  painting,  says  : 
"  The  very  noble  character  of  the  worthy 
old  man's  head  was  probably  an  additional 
inducement  to  Gainsborough  to  paint  the 
picture.  Seldom  does  so  fine  a  subject 
present  itself  to  the  portrait  painter,  and 
Gainsborough  evidently  sought  to  do 
justice  to  his  venerable  model  by  unusual 
and  striking  effect  of  lighting,  and  by 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  execution.  It 
might  appear  almost  like  impertinence  to 
eulogise  such  painting  as  this  canvas 
contains — painting,  which  unlike  the  works 
of  Reynolds,  seems  fresh  and  pure  as  the 
day  it  left  the  easel ;  and  it  would  be  still 
more  futile  to  attempt  to  define  the 
master's  method."  Mr.  G.  W.  Fulcher, 
in  his  Life  of  Gainsborough,  describes  this 
portrait  of  the  parish  clerk  of  Bradford, 
as  that  of  "  a  noble  looking  old  man.  He 
sits  with  his  Bible  before  him,  meditating 
on  its  sacred  truths. 

"  Some  word  of  life  e'en  now  has  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye ; 
Some  ancient  promise  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality 
Some  heart's  deep  language,  which  the  glow 

Of  faith  unwavering  gives  ; 
And  every  feature  says,  '  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives.' " 

A  touching  account  is  given  in  Hume's 
History  of  England  (chapter  fifty-eight)  of 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  Charles  the 
First.  A  preacher,  after  reproaching  him 
to  his  face  with  his  mis-government, 
ordered  the  psalm  to  be  sung  : 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself, 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  ? 

upon  which,  the  king  stood  up,  and 
called  for  that  psalm  which  begins  with 
the  words  : 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray  ; 
For  men  would  me  devour. 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to 
fallen  majesty,  showed  for  once  greater 
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deference  to  the  king  than  to  the  preacher, 
and  sung  the  psalm  that  he  had  called 
for.  This  misapplication  of  psalmody  was 
occasionally  made  by  parish  clerks,  as  was 
noticed,  in  1729,  by  Bramston,  the  satirist, 
in  The  Art  of  Politicks  : 

Not  long  since  parish  clerks  with  saucy  airs  _ 
Apply'd  King  David's  psalms  to  state  affairs : 

and  a  country  rector  published  at  Exeter, 
in  1725,  Twenty-six  Psalms  of  Thanks- 
giving, Praise,  Love,  and  Glory,  for  the 
use  of  a  parish  church,  with  the  omission 
of  all  the  imprecatory  psalms,  lest,  as  the 
compiler  explained,  "  a  parish  clerk  or 
any  other  should  be  whetting  his  spleen, 
or  obliging  his  spite,  when  he  should  be 
entertaining  his  devotion."  In  the  ex- 
citement that  was  prevalent  at  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline  the  parish  clerk  in  a 
Berkshire  village  "  obliged  his  spite  against 
the  king,"  by  singing  the  first,  fourth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  verses  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  Psalm,  in  Tate  and  Brady's  new 


False  witnesses  with  forg'd  complaints  against 

my  truth  combin'd, 
And  to  my  charge  such  things  they  laid  as  I 

had  ne'er  design'd. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  The  Task,  Cowper 
mentions  a  parallel  instance  : 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 
When  wandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be 
the  third, 

Had  fled  from  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh. 
The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce, 
And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves, 
Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George  ! 


IN  SNOW  TIME. 
How  should  I  choose  to  walk  the  world  with  thee, 
Mine  own  beloved  ?   When  green  grass  is  stirred 
By  summer  breezes,  and  each  leafy  tree, 
Shelters  the  nest  of  many  a  singing  bird  ? 
In  time  of  roses,  when  the  earth  doth  lie 
Dressed  in  a  garment  of  midsummer  hues, 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  sapphire  sky, 
Lulled  by  a  soft  wind's  song  ?    Or  should  I  choose 
To  walk  with  thee  along  a  wintry  road, 
Through  flowerless  fields,  thick-sown  with  frosty 
rime, 

Beside  an  ice-bound  stream,  whose  waters  flowed 

In  voiceless  music  all  the  summer  time  ? 

In  winter  dreariness,  or  summer  glee, 

How  should  I  choose  to  walk  the  world  with  thee  ? 

The  time  of  roses  is  the  time  of  love, 
Ah,  my  dear  heart !  but  winter  fires  are  bright, 
And  in  the  lack  of  sunshine  from  above 
We  tend  more  carefully  love's  sacred  light. 
The  path  among  the  roses  lieth  soft 
Sun-kissed  and  radiant  under  youthful  feet ; 
But  on  a  wintry  way  true  hands  more  oft 
Do  meet  and  cling  in  pressure  close  and  sweet. 
There  is  more  need  of  love's  supporting  arm,~ 
Along  life's  slippery  pathway  in  its  frost, 
There  is  more  need  for  love  to  wrap  us  warm, 
Against  life's  cold,  when  summer  flowers  are  lost. 
Let  others  share  thy  life's  glad  summer  glow, 
But  let  me  walk  beside  thee  in  its  snow  ! 


A  DAY  AT  COLOGNE. 

At  about  half-past  four  of  a  raw  dark 
October  morning,  I  found  myself  being 
rolled  and  rumbled  into  the  good  city  of 
Farina.  The  train  gave  up  the  sleepers 
and  the  sleepless,  among  the  latter  being 
the  present  writer  and  the  two  travellers 
in  wine  who  had  murdered  sleep  in  our 
compartment  with  boisterous  aneedotes — 
one  exhibited,  by -the -by,  an  ingenious 
lever  corkscrew,  which,  when  illustrated 
on  a  flask  offered  by  one  of  the  party, 
only  broke  the  cork — and  we  all  went  our 
several  ways.  Stepping  from  the  long 
white  hall,  where  the  "visiting"  of  the 
baggage  was  performed,  I  was  in  the  street 
in  the  chill  morning  air;  while  through 
the  gloom  loomed  the  huge,  even  monstrous 
cathedral,  that  wonderful  stone  epic  which 
had  been  commenced  six  hundred  years 
ago,  and  was  to  be  completed  that  day. 
There  are  events  in  a  life  of  a  unique  kind, 
and  worth  any  exertion  to  see,  which 
neither  king  nor  kaiser,  with  all  their 
power,  can  command,  and  which  do  not 
recur.  This  is  surely  one.  To  walk  round 
that  deserted  Place,  and  look  up,  and 
look  up  again ;  to  think  what  hopes, 
plans,  aspirations,  what  dreams  of  life  and 
death,  what  a  heap  of  treasure,  were  all 
there  embodied,  and,  after  six  hundred 
years  of  long  waiting,  were  on  that  one 
little  day — a  grain  of  sand  in  a  hill  of 
sands — to  find  their  glorious  consummation, 
was  in  itself  a  strange  and  almost  be- 
wildering reflection.  Entering  by  the  great 
door,  I  find  the  same  overpowering  impres- 
sion ;  the  faint  light  of  breaking  morning 
struggling  through  the  enormous  windows  ; 
the  huge  region  aloft  near  to  the  roof 
"one  inspissated  gloom,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
once  did  say.  Bells  were  tinkled  afar  off  in 
other  regions ;  while  from  the  choir  came 
the  low  monotonous  chant  of  a  few  canons, 
already  beginning  the  office.  Here  were 
a  few  belated  travellers  like  myself  wander- 
ing about,  whose  steps  echoed  hollowly 
through  the  place.  Lights  twinkled 
here  and  there  ;  figures  came  and  departed 
out  of  the  gloom.  It  is  weary  work 
journeying  through  the  night ;  so  I  sat 
down  by  one  of  the  great  piers  —  one 
flank  of  which  took  some  thirty  paces  to 
measure— and  waited  for  the  clearer  day. 

Here,  then,  in  front  rose  the  vast  monu- 
mental choir,  which  alone  for  centuries  had 
been  a  wonder  of  the  world.  It  could  not 
have  been  thus  attractive  but  for  the  strange 
wave  of  devout  enthusiasm  which  from 
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the  beginning  prompted  and  carried  on  the 
work.  From  this  very  hour  backwards  to 
the  memorable  August  in  the  year  of  grace 
1248,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Archbishop  Conrad,  the  monument  has 
grown  j  now  halting,  now,  as  it  were, 
going  back  and  barely  escaping  ruin.  I 
could  see  those  dark  recesses  peopled  with 
warlike  groups :  William  of  Holland,  from 
the  siege  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  attended  by 
his  leaguers,  and  the  beleaguered  burgesses 
from  that  city,  to  whom  he  had  given  truce 
for  the  purpose,  grouped  round  and  looking 
on.  The  architect,  I  thought,  was  there, 
but  who  he  was,  or  what  his  name,  is  un- 
known, and  never  will  be  known,  though 
his  plans  survive  him.  Then  the  work 
goes  on  slowly  till  ninety  years  have 
elapsed,  when  the  wonderful  choir  with 
its  amazing  stone  tangle  of  pinnacles  and 
buttresses,  flying  and  standing,  is  com- 
pleted. Another  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  the  Northern  Tower  rose,  and 
never  rose  higher  for  some  hundred  years. 
Within  another  century  a  portion  of  a 
transept  was  reared,  and  the  north  aisle 
was  partially  roofed.  And  then  it  stood 
still;  and  so  from  the  year  1500  the 
myriads  of  travellers  passed,  and  saw  and 
admired  the  unfinished  ruin — for  such  it 
soon  became — with  the  well-known  crane, 
having  an  almost  poetical  significance,  as 
who  should  say  :  "  The  work  is  but  sus- 
pended ;  we  shall  soon  resume.  I  am 
ready."  In  all  the  old  engravings  we  see 
this  faithful  reminder.  For  four  centuries 
it  stood,  until  it  could  stand  no  longer; 
and,  like  the  one-horse  shay,  collapsed  early 
in  this  century  to  the  inexpressible  horror 
of  the  people,  who  forthwith  had  another 
reared,  at  which  so  many  of  our  tourists, 
down  to  those  of  Mr.  Cook,  have  gazed 
in  bewilderment.  Few  think  what  an 
escape  of  perishing  the  whole  noble  fabric 
has  had.  When  the  revolution  came,  and 
the  canons  and  bishops  were  dispersed,  and 
the  revenues  spoliated,  it  began  to  go  fast 
to  ruin.  The  roof  grew  crazy,  the  stones 
began  to  separate,  and  but  for  the  masterly 
style  of  construction  which  threw  all  the 
weight  on  solid  piers,  the  whole  would 
have  fallen  in.  When  order  at  last  reigned 
at  Cologne,  and  King  Frederick  reigned 
over  Prussia — that  Frederick  who  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  celebrated  for  his  devo- 
tion to  a  particular  "brand"  of  champagne 
— bright  days  came  for  the  cathedral. 

An  enthusiastic  German  named  Boissere6 
worked  hard  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  He 
stirred  his  fellow  countrymen ;  and,  with 
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a  wonderful  public  spirit,  a  sum  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  restoration. 
It  was  determined  even  to  go  further — to 
complete,  or  attempt  to  complete,  the  whole ; 
and  a  department  of  the  government,  we 
are  told,  was  willing  to  have  plans  for 
doing  the  thing  in  a  cheap  way  :  an  iron 
roof,  run-up  walls,  &c.  But  this  was  bravely 
put  aside,  and  the  original  plan  was  to  be 
adhered  to ;  and  here  occurred  one  of  the 
romances  of  church  building— for  the  en- 
thusiastic Boisseree  actually  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  designs  for  the  north  tower, 
as  well  as  those  for  the  great  west  window. 
The  first  was  found  at  an  inn  at  Darmstadt, 
where  a  housewife  had  nailed  it  down  on  a 
stretcher  to  serve  some  kitchen  need  ;  a 
noble  piece  of  parchment  thirteen  feet  long, 
on  which  the  tower  was  "projected"  with 
beautiful  finish  and  every  exquisite  detail. 
Then,  looking  through  a  work  on  archi- 
tecture, the  ardent  Boisseree  was  attracted 
by  a  fine  design  of  a  window  which  seemed 
to  him  of  the  genre  of  his  darling  cathedral. 
He  wrote  to  enquire,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  belonged  to  the  series.  So  in  the  year 
of  grace  the  work  began,  with  marvellous 
enthusiasm  on  all  hands. 

Societies  were  formed ;  contributions  in 
kind,  in  labour,  in  money,  were  freely 
offered  ;  the  worthy  city  of  Stuttgart  send- 
ing a  vessel  laden  with  hewn  stone.  On 
September  14,  the  laying  the  first  stone  of 
the  restoration  was  performed  by  the  king, 
attended  by  all  the  German  princes.  Swirner 
was  the  name  of  the  modern  architect. 
It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  difficulties 
and  disappointments  he  encountered.  An 
examination  of  the  old  work  showed  that 
before  the  additions  could  be  attempted 
much  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  enormous  height  and  intractable  weight 
required  foundations  of  the  most  costly  kind, 
and  the  hope  that  the  old  builders  had  laid 
the  entire  foundations  before  beginning  the 
building  proved  to  be  a  disappointment. 
However,  in  forty  years  the  whole  has  been 
accomplished;  the  main  building  being 
completed  within  twenty  years,  the  towers 
and  spires  requiring  slow  and  careful  work 
to  avoid  settlement. 

All  this  came  back  as  I  sat  in  the  sombre 
choir  on  that  dark  morning,  fancying  the 
ghost  of  Archbishop  Conrad,  was  flitting 
through  the  aisles.  But  the  light  had 
now  come,  was  pouring  through  the  huge 
windows,  some  gorgeous,  some  of  the 
vilest  tints  —  pink  and  yellow  —  that 
I  Munich  has  ever  turned  out.    One  window 
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is  nearly  sixty  feet  high.  Indeed,  the 
best  idea  of  the  height  of  the  interior  is 
gained  by  standing  close  to  the  great  door 
and  looking  up  the  narrow,  elongated  arch, 
which  soars  straight  up  to  the  lancet-arch. 

But  here  are  all  the  visitors  pouring 
in,  clattering  about ;  many  having  thus 
wandered  and  clattered  about  the  streets 
all  night  long.  Outside,  the  two  great 
towers  and  spires  are,  as  it  were,  encaged 
in  a  not  inelegant  scaffolding,  itself  a  sur- 
prising piece  of  work,  contrasting  with  the 
clumsy  mode  in  which  such  things  are 
contrived  with  us,  by  means  of  ropes,  tyings, 
and  wedges.  Here  bolts  and  screws  are 
used.  But  at  the  extreme  pinnacle  can  be 
seen  a  little  special  eerie,  with  a  huge  stone 
suspended — literally  the  last  and  highest  of 
all ;  the  strict  antipodes,  as  it  were,  to  the 
one  laid  by  Archbishop  Conrad  six  hundred 
years,  which  lies  below.  A  photograph  was 
selling  of  the  "finial"  or  fleur  de  lys,  which 
crowns  the  spire,  taken  as  it  stood  on  the 
ground  near  a  man.  It  seemed  to  reach  to 
the  drawing-room  window  of  a  large  London 
house,  and  of  such  dimensions  it  should 
be,  as  it  was  to  rest  some  five  hundred  feet 
in  the  air.  And  yet,  owing  to  its  vast  height, 
the  building  has  an  air  of  being  short. 
But  to  walk  round  it  slowly,  and  take 
stock  as  you  go  of  the  wondrous  incidents, 
the  ingenious  irregularity  of  treatment, 
the  boundless  and  luxurious  extravagance 
of  detail,  would  consume  days.  Ono 
thoroughly  German  and  original  idea  is 
seen  in  the  great  tower,  where  there  is 
space  for  two  long  windows  running  up  to 
a  vast  height  A  kind  of  supporting 
pillar  runs  up  the  corner  of  this  tower, 
overlapping  about  a  quarter  of  the  side ; 
but  the  rigidly  conscientious  architect  would 
not  content  himself  with  a  single  window, 
but  supplied  a  window  and  a  half,  leaving 
it  evident  what  cause  had  deprived  him  of 
the  other  half. 

Now  I  meet  bands  of  blue-frocked  soldiers 
without  arms,  marching  hither  and  thither 
to  act  as  barriers  and  keep  the  crowd  off. 
Here  is  a  well-meant  but  indifferently 
executed  triumphal  arch,  and  everywhere 
the  usual  green  garlands  and  strips  of  red 
with  Venetian  poles.  They  order  this 
matter  better  in  France — much  better — 
and  even  in  Calais  recently  I  saw  a  finer 
thing  of  the.  kind. 

Behind  the  choir  of  the  Dom  was 
a  great  enclosure  boarded  in,  with  amphi- 
theatre seats  rising  round,  and  a  rather 
tawdry  pavilion  with  a  painted  German 
imperial    crown    surmounting   it.  The 


most  thrilling  effect  of  the  day  was  really 
the  simultaneous  clang  of  bells  that 
broke  out  in  perfect  riot  as  the  clock 
struck  six,  the  enormous  bells  of  the  Dom 
itself  booming  away  most  melodiously 
through  the  universal  jangle  of  the  rest. 
By  ten  the  streets  were  full,  the  roofs  and 
windows  lined,  and  even  the  scaffolding  of 
the  Dom  itself  laden.  At  all  points  good- 
humoured  crowds  assembled,  who  bore 
with  even  more  than  usual  good-humour  the 
rather  tyrannical  dragooning  of  the  Prussian 
gensdarmes,  who  would  break  out  into 
periodical  fury  and  perform  their  favourite 
pastime  of  driving  back  the  crowd  by 
backing  their  horses  and  making  them 
rear,  the  process  being  attended  with  oaths 
on  their  part,  and  screams  on  that  of  their 
victims.  The  streets  of  an  old  city  like 
Cologne  are  well  adapted  to  a  pageant  or 
procession,  with  their  tall  old  houses 
having  stair  -  shaped  roofs,  and  the  old 
dates  in  iron  figures,  some  of  1590;  being 
narrow  and  tortuous,  and  going  up  and 
down  hill.  It  seemed  like  a  scene  in  the 
opera  of  Faust,  and  one  expected  "  Siebel " 
and  the  "  Chorus  "  of  soldiers  to  be  coming 
round  the  corner  every  moment.  At  last, 
however,  they  did  come,  the  regular  royal 
carriage  procession  :  open  victorias  with 
the  chasseurs  on  the  box,  and  the  haughty 
helmed  and  plumed  military  chiefs  sitting 
within.  Never  indeed  was  the  military 
spirit  and  dominion  of  the  Prussian  so 
conspicuously  displayed. 

A  soldier-ridden  people  this,  surely,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  Avould  say — that  is,  if  we  were 
to  take  stock  of  the  incredible  variety  of 
uniform,  pink,  and  pale  blues,  and  white, 
and  unbounded  gold  and  silver  lace,  and 
white  plumes,  so  as  to  give  more  the  idea 
of  a  bal  d'opera  than  of  service.  How  this 
showy  raiment  can  stand  a  campaign,  and 
the  tight  fleshings  rather  than  trowsers 
literally  endure  the  strain,  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive. 

At  last,  however,  distant  roarings,  rather 
faint,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  lusty 
English  cheers,  proclaim  that  the  imperial 
train  has  come  in,  and  presently  one  sees  a 
pleasant  operatic  effect,  as  what  newspapers 
call  the  royal  cortege  goes  at  full  speed  up 
the  steep  little  street,  a  train  I  suppose  of 
some  forty  carriages,  full  to  satiety  of  kings 
and  grand  dukes  and  princes,  all  beplumed 
and  helmetted  and  becrossed,  and  it  may  be 
added,  bechasseured.  They  shot  by  at  full 
gallop,  and  in  regular  flashes,  illuminating 
the  tortuous  streets.  Last  of  all  came 
the  worthy  old  emperor,  as  showy  and 
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brilliant  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  fancy  ball, 
in  a  gilt  helmet  and  plumes,  and  blazing 
with  stars.  A  sort  of  old  Colonel  Newcome, 
only  a  little  more  gruff. 

The  amphitheatre  was  a  brilliant  scene 
as  all  the  ranks  rose  to  greet  him.  But 
again  there  was  something  operatic  in  the 
air  of  the  whole,  a  cathedral  scene  as  it 
might  be  termed.    The  newspapers  have 
done  justice  to  the  rest,  the  lowering  of  the 
stone,  &c,  when  there  came  a  moment  of 
true  inspiration.    The  cannons  thundered 
out,  and  the  people  shouted,  and  all  the 
bells  in  the  city  broke  out  once  more  in 
furious  clang,  making  even  the  earth  over 
old  Archbishop  Conrad's  vault  quiver.  So 
was  the  work  of  six  hundred  years  accom- 
plished on  this  one  Friday  in  October,  1880, 

reprint  of  the  folio,  was  published  in  1631, 
"  printed  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint  Dunstan's  Church-  , 
yard,  under  the  dial."    Love's  Labour's 
Lost  was  now  described  on  the  title-page 
as  "  a  witty  and  pleasant  comedy,  as  it 
was  acted  by  His  Majesty's  servants  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  the  Globe."    The  editions 
vary  somewhat  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names  of  the  dramatis  personam    For  in- 
stance, "  Biron  "  in  the  earlier  copies  of  the 
comedy  is  spelt  "Berowne,"  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  noble  name  of  Byron 
may  be  only  a  form  of  the  common  name 
of  Brown. 

Mr.  Furnivall  writes  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  picking  out 
this  as  Shakespeare's  earliest  play."  And 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  of  opinion  that 
before  it  had  been  "corrected  and  aug- 
mented," Love's  Labour's  Lost  had  been 
"one  of  the  plays  produced  by  Shakespeare 
about  1589,  when,  being  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  was  a  joint-proprietor  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre."    These  judg- 
ments, however,  are  only  founded  upon 
conjecture,  and  what  is  called  "  internal 
evidence,"  altogether  a  different  matter  to 
proof  positive.    That  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
was  one  of  the  poet's  earlier  plays  is  shown 
by  the  date  of  its  publication.   The  subject 
seems  in  great  part  to  have  received  more 
perfect  development  in  such  later  comedies 
as  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  As  You 
Like  It.    Biron  and  Rosaline  may  be 
viewed  as  the  first  sketches  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice ;  Armado's  love  for  Jacque- 
netta  foreshadows  the  relations  between 
Touchstone  and  Audrey.     Dull  is  the 
natural  predecessor  of  Old  Gobbo,  Verges, 
&c. ;  the  boy  Moth  is  the  saucy  urchin 
who  reappears  in  other  plays.    The  plot  is 
of  the  slightest;  the  play  is  made  up  of 
conversations  and  exhibitions  of  character. 
Hallam  writes  of  it :  "  There  is,  indeed, 
little  interest  in  the  fable,  if  we  can  say 
that  there  is  any  fable  at  all;  but  there 
are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy;  more 
original  conception  of  character  than  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  more  lively  humour 
than  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
more  symptoms  of  Shakespeare's  future 
powers  as  a  comic  writer  than  in  either." 
Johnson,  while  admitting  that  the  play 
contains  "  many  passages  mean,  childish, 
and  vulgar,  and  some  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they 
were,  to  a  virgin  queen,"  yet  considers  that 
"  many  sparks  of  genius "  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  and  that  no  play  owns 
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Love's  Labour's  Lost  seems  to  have 
been  first  published  in  1598,  in  quarto,  the 
title-page  stating  the  work  to  be  "a  pleasant 
conceited   comedie,  as  it  was  presented 
before  Her  Highness  this  last  Christmas, 
newly  corrected  and  augmented."    As  no 
earlier  edition  of  the  play  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  nature  of  the  author's  correc- 
tions and  additions  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
Certain  of  the  commentators,  however,  have 
amused  themselves  with  surmises  on  the 
subject,  and  have  specially  noted  the  in- 
equality in  the  length  of  the  acts  :  the  first 
being  half  as  long  again,  the  fourth  twice 
as  long,  the  fifth  three  times  as  long  as  the 
second  and  third.    "This,"  Mr.  Spedding 
judges,  "is  a  hint  where  to  look  for  the 
principal  additions  and  alterations."  It 
has  been  observed,  too,  that  in  Biron's 
long  speech  in  the  fourth  act  occur  repe- 
titions, which  suggest  that  the  printer  had 
inadvertently  preserved  both  the  original 
lines  and  the  passages  designed  to  replace 
them.    For  instance,  early  in  his  address 
Biron  thus  delivers  himself : 

From  women's  eyes  the  doctrine  I  derive  ; 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 

Then,  after  some  fifty  lines  have  intervened, 
he  reproduces  the  sentence,  improving  it : 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  ; 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 

The  poet  could  not  have  intended  Biron  to 
repeat  himself  so  closely. 

The  folio  collection  of  the  plays,  1623, 
reprints  the  quarto  of  1598,  with  some 
\    inaccuracies.    A  second  quarto  edition,  a 
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"  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare." 

There  has  been  much  and  diligent  search, 
involving  "  the  labours  of  three  generations 
of  editors  and  commentators,"  for  some 
earlier  work,  such  as  possibly  the  poet 
might  have  treated  after  his  accustomed 
manner  as  the  basis  or  the  raw  material  of 
his  comedy.  No  discoveries  have  been 
made,  however,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.  It  must  be  looked 
upon  therefore,  we  are  told,  as  to  a  large  ex- 
tent "  an  evolution  from  Shakespeare's  own 
brain,"  the  embodiment  of  his  "scattered 
and  detached  reading."  The  heroines  are 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  his  independent 
studies  of  life  and  nature ;  it  is  suggested 
that  Florio,  the  translator  of  Montaigne, 
may  have  been  portrayed  as  Holofernes; 
while  in  Elizabethan  times  a  model  for  the 
euphuist  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  the 
"fantastical  Spaniard,"  could  be  found 
without  difficulty.  A  passage  from  Mon- 
strelet  has  been  sometimes  cited  in  con- 
nection with  the  comedy.  The  French 
chronicler  sets  forth  the  journeying  of 
Charles,  King  of  Navarre,  to  Paris,  to  wait 
upon  the  King  of  France.  "  He  negotiated 
so  successfully  with  the  king  and  his  privy 
council,  that  he  obtained  a  gift  of  the  Castle 
of  Nemours  with  some  of  its  dependent 
castlewicks,  which  territory  was  made  a 
duchy.  He  instantly  did  homage  for  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  surrendered  to  the 
king  the  Castle  of  Cherbourg,  the  county 
of  Evreux,  and  all  other  lordships  he 
possessed  within  this  kingdom  of  France, 
renouncing  all  claim  and  profit  in  them  to 
the  king  and  to  his  successors,  on  con- 
sideration that,  with  this  Duchy  of  Nemours, 
the  King  of  France  engaged  to  pay  him 
two  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  of  the 
coin  of  our  lord  the  king." 

This  scrap  of  history  is  supposed  to  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  speech  of  King 
Ferdinand  to  the  Princess  of  France,  after 
she  has  presented  him  with  a  paper  relating 
the  purpose  of  her  coming,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  comedy  : 

Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one-half  of  an  entire  sum 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he  or  we  (as  neither  have) 
Received  that  sum  ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us — 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If  then  the  king,  your  father,  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 

Shakespeare  calls  his  king  Ferdinand,  and 
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the  text  explains  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
deceased  King  Charles  of  Navarre ;  but 
there  never  existed  a  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Navarre.  Nor  is  there  known  to  have 
been  difference  at  any  time  between  France 
and  Navarre  touching  possessions  in  Aqui- 
taine.  Certain  critics,  upon  the  slightest 
evidence,  have  fancied  that  the  comedy 
may  have  a  French  original.  Shakespeare 
has  used  the  word  capon  figuratively,  to 
signify  a  letter ;  and  poulet  is  the  French 
word  for  a  love-letter.  But  because  of  the 
poet's  employment  of  an  English  word  in  a 
French  sense,  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
whole  French  play  as  the  foundation  of 
his  work  is,  assuredly,  to  be  very  suspicious 
indeed. 

Charles  Lamb  has  called  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Leisure.  Charles 
Knight  would  entitle  it  The  Comedy  of 
Affectation.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  better 
described  as  The  Comedy  of  Laziness ;  the 
characters  do  so  little  but  banter  each  other 
idly,  as  they  loiter  and  lounge  through  the 
play.  It  has  been  observed,  indeed,  that 
there  is  but  one  trifling  matter  of  business 
referred  to  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
comedy  :  the  production  of  the  receipts  for 
the  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  signed 
by  the  officers  of  the  late  King  of  Navarre; 
and  this  is  but  mentioned  to  be  postponed 
until  the  morrow,  and  then  apparently 
forgotten  altogether.  Upon  the  stage  such 
a  work  was  not  likely  to  thrive.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  has  supplied  the  world  with 
very  many  quotations,  but  it  has  enjoyed 
few  performances  in  the  theatre.  More- 
over, Shakespeare  has  laden  his  comedy 
with  a  satiric  purpose.  He  has  laughed  a 
little  at  academies  :  questions  concerning 
academies  began  to  be  discussed  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign ;  and  he  has  ridiculed  Euphuism, 
a  literary  fashion  and  foible  of  the  period. 
Similarly,  at  a  later  date,  Moliere  found 
materials  for  his  admirable  comedy  of  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  in  satirising  and  cari- 
caturing the  coxcombical  diction  of  certain 
romance  writers  who  flourished  under 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  But  although  satire 
upon  the  extravagances  of  a  passing  fashion 
may  give  much  present  life  to  a  work,  it 
will  certainly  prove  so  much  dead  weight 
to  it  in  the  future.  It  is  very  well  to 
amuse  the  public  by  shooting  folly  as  it 
flies ;  but,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  noted, 
"  When  the  peculiar  kind  of  folly  keeps  the 
wing  no  longer,  it  is  reckoned  but  waste  of 
powder  to  pour  a  discharge  of  ridicule  upon 
what  has  ceased  to  exist."  Scott  in  his 
novel  of  The  Monastery  had  introduced  the 
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character  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaf  ton,  a  Euphuist, 
much  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado.  In  his  hope 
that  Sir  Piercie  would  be  found  amusing, 
Scott  had  to  confess  himself  disappointed; 
he  flatly  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  his 
Euphuist,  "  far  from  being  accounted  a 
well-drawn  and  humorous  character  of  the 
period,  was  condemned  as  unnatural  and 
absurd."  He  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  ridicule  of  forgotten  absurdities  rarely 
survives  the  times  producing  it ;  that  for 
all  their  acute  satire,  deep  scholarship,  and 
strong  sense,  Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  being 
founded  upon  "humours,"  factitious  and 
affected  characters,  were  now  "  confined  to 
the  closet  of  the  antiquary ;"  and  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  idolatry  which  affects  us 
at  his  name,  and  although  he  of  all  authors 
drew  his  portraits  for  all  ages,  the  mass  of 
readers  peruse  without  enjoyment  the  cha- 
racters formed  on  the  extravagances  of 
temporary  fashion.  "  The  Euphuist,  Don 
Armado,"  writes  Scott,  "  the  pedant 
Holofernes,  even  Nym  and  Pistol,  are  read 
with  little  pleasure  by  the  mass  of  the 
public,  being  portraits  of  which  we  cannot 
recognise  the  humour,  because  the  originals 
no  longer  exist."  Even  Mercutio,  he  con- 
tinues, albeit  "  drawn  as  an  accurate  re- 
presentation of  the  fine  gentleman  of  the 
period,  has  so  little  to  interest  the  present 
age,  that,  stripped  of  all  his  puns  and 
quirks  of  verbal  wit,  he  only  retains  his 
place  in  the  scene  by  virtue  of  his  fine  and 
fanciful  speech  upon  dreaming,  which  be- 
longs to  no  particular  age,  and  because  he 
is  a  personage  whose  presence  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  plot." 

Whatever  popularity  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  may  have  enjoyed  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  the  stage  of  the 
Restoration  knew  nothing  of  the  comedy. 
Euphuism,  as  a  fashion,  scarcely  survived 
the  accession  of  James;  probably  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  had  become  an  obsolete  work 
even  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
For  long  years  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
play  in  connection  with  the  theatre.  But 
in  1762  an  anonymous  gentleman  prepared 
and  published  a  version  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  adapted  to  the  stage ;  he  bestowed 
upon  the  work  the  new  title  of  The  Students. 
There  is  no  trace,  however,  of  any  repre- 
sentation of  The  Students.  The  changes 
made  in  the  text  are  of  a  wanton  and 
capricious  kind.  As  Genest  writes  bluntly : 
"  The  maker  of  the  alteration,  as  is  usual 
in  these  cases,  has  left  out  too  much  of 
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Shakespeare  and  put  in  too  much  of  his 
own  stuff."  Biron  is  made  to  disguise 
himself  in  Costard's  coat,  and,  thus  attired, 
delivers  certain  of  Costard's  speeches,  and 
is  mistaken  for  Costard  by  several  of  the 
dramatis  persona?.  The  characters  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  and  Holofernes  are  omitted,  but 
a  player  is  introduced  to  speak  one  of  the 
pedantic  speeches  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
expressions  contained  in  Don  Armado's 
letter  to  the  king  are  introduced  in  the 
course  of  Don  Armado's  speeches,  the  letter 
being  altogether  suppressed,  an  alteration 
which  Genest  pronounces  to  be  very  happy. 
The  cuckoo-song  is  assigned  to  Moth,  and 
is  transferred  from  the  end  of  the  comedy 
to  the  second  act.  The  cuckoo-song  has 
usually  been  borrowed  from  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  and  sung  to  Dr.  Arne's  music,  by  the 
representative  of  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like 
It.  This  custom  has  prevailed  even  to 
the  present  time,  whenever  the  Rosalind  of 
the  night  has  a  voice,  or  believes  that  she 
can  sing. 

An  edition  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  was, 
about  1838,  included  in  the  series  known 
as  Cumberland's  Theatre,  a  collection  of 
plays  adapted  to  performance,  and  supplied 
with  the  stage  directions,  and  other  in- 
formation necessary  to  representation  upon 
the  stage.  On  the  night  of  Monday  the 
30th  of  September,  1839,  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Madame  Vestris.  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  has  written  of  the  event :  "  The 
expenses  of  embellishment  and  previous 
preparation  were  enormous,  but  we  were 
buoyed  up  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  We  opened  with  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  got  up  most  elaborately,  and 
admirably  acted.  But  the  labour  of  love 
was  lost,  and  the  publie  did  not  respond 
to  our  efforts."  Mr.  James  R.  Anderson, 
who  played  Biron  upon  the  occasion,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Life  of  Charles  Mathews 
an  interesting  account  of  the  revival.  He 
maintains  that  the  success  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  comedy  would  have  been 
complete  but  for  "  one  untoward  circum- 
stance"— an  awful  mistake  in  theatrical 
policy.  The  management  had  decided 
upon  closing  the  one  shilling  gallery  and 
opening  the  two  shilling  gallery  at  the  re- 
duced charge  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
But  this  arrangement  by  no  means  con- 
tented those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  one  shilling  only  for  their  admittance. 
"  So,"  Mr.  Anderson  writes,  "on  the  open- 
ing night  the  enraged  'gods'  filled  the  lower 
gallery  to  suffocation,  and  the  demonstra- 
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tions  of  indignation  were  terrific.  The 
comedy  was  interrupted,  often  stopped, 
and  all  but  '  damned '  by  the  tremendous 
noise  and  uproar.  At  length,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  be  heard  and  apolo- 
gise, a  man  carrying  a  placard  on  a  pole 
gave  the  malcontents  to  understand  that 
the  shilling  gallery  should  be  re-opened 
the  following  night.  After  three  hearty 
cheers  from  the  conquerors  the  play  was 
allowed  to  proceed  and  finish.  This  came 
too  late,  for  the  poor  play  had  received  its 
quietus  in  the  very  first  act,  and  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  appeared  a  most  appropriate 
title,  for  it  ran  only  a  few  nights."  The 
greatest  pains  had  been  taken  with  the 
representation.  New  scenery,  "beautiful 
in  the  extreme,"  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Messrs.  Grieve ;  the  new  and  splendid 
dresses  had  been  designed  by  Mr.  Planche ; 
"the  materials  and  harmony  of  colour 
selected  and  arranged  by  Madame  Vestris 
herself."  In  addition  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  following  performers  took  part  in  the 
representation :  Messrs.  Keeley,  Bartley, 
Meadows,  Granby,  Cooper,  Vining,  &c.  ; 
Mesdames  Vestris,  Nisbett,  Charles,  Humby, 
Lee,  Rainforth,  and  others. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  October, 
1857.  There  has  been  no  later  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy.  Mr.  Phelps  appeared 
as  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  :  Mr.  Marston 
played  Biron,  and  Mr.  F.  Robinson  the 
King.  Moth,  the  page,  was  personated 
by  a  clever  little  girl,  Miss  Rose  Williams  ; 
and  the  characters  of  Sir  Nathaniel  and 
Holofernes  were  amusingly  rendered  by 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  C.  Fenton.  Rosa- 
line and  the  Princess  of  France  found 
excellent  representation  at  the  hands  of 
Miss  Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs.  Charles  Young 
— better  known,  perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Herman 
Vezin.  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  Journal  of  a 
London  Playgoer,  notes  that  in  performance 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  "ran  daintily  and 
pleasantly,"  and  especially  commends  Mr. 
Phelps's  portrayal  of  Don  Armado.  "  It 
has  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  his 
Malvolio,  inasmuch  as  these  are  both  fan- 
tastical and  foolish  men ;  but  Mr.  Phelps 
clearly  defines  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  One  was  a  substantial 
and  not  ignorant  steward,  covering  with 
affectations  a  strong  ambition  to  become 
the  husband  of  his  rich  and  beautiful  mis- 
tress, and  to  be  a  lord.  The  other  is  a  man 
who  carries  all  his  bravery  outside.  He 
talks  conceitedly  of  love,  and  in  his  soul 
carries  enshrined  the  image  of  a  country 


drab  as  its  best  ideal.  He  affects  finery  of 
speech,  and  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  ideas 
that  to  count  three  he  must  depend  upon 
the  help  of  a  child  who  is  his  servant,  and 
his  master  in  all  passages  of  wit.  He 
carries  a  brave  outside  of  clothes,  but  can- 
not fight  in  his  shirt,  because,  as  he  is 
driven  to  admit,  £  the  naked  truth  of  it  is, 
I  have  no  shirt.'  This  is  the  view  of  the 
character  to  which  Mr.  Phelps  gives  pro- 
minence by  many  a  clever  touch,  such  as 
the  empty  drawl  on  the  word  "love"  when- 
ever Armado  uses  it,  or  the  lumbering 
helplessness  of  wit  displayed  by  the  Great 
Spaniard  when  magnificently  and  heavily 
conversing  with  the  tiny  Moth." 
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CHAPTER  VI.     THE  FACE  ON  THE  EASEL. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  come  here  for 
at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Beverley. 

"My  dear  creature,  because  you  want 
me  so  badly." 

It  was  Gareth  Vane  who  answered.  It 
was  in  London,  and  he  was  lounging  in  the 
corner  of  a  luxurious  sofa,  his  handsome 
Greek  face,  the  face  which  had  dazzled  Sybil 
Dysart's  eyes  in  the  turnip-field  many 
months  ago,  only  half  turned  with  an 
expression,  part  purely  lazy,  part  good- 
humouredly  amused,  on  the  woman  who 
stood  fretting  and  tapping  one  small  foot 
impatiently  against  the  marble  fender. 
She  whisked  round  on  him,  her  eyes 
flashing. 

"  How  dare  you,  Gareth !  I  won't 
allow  you  to  talk  in  that  way  to  me,  and 
it's  not  true.  I  am  not  your  dear  creature, 
and  I  don't  want  you  here  at  all." 

"Don't  you?  I'm  so  sorry  —  really. 
Do  you  know  I  fancied,  as  you  asked  me 
here  so  often,  that  you  did,"  Gareth  said 
gently ;  a  gentleness  which  remained  per- 
fectly unruffled  by  her  angry  exclamation, 
as  he  went  on  :  "  And  as  for  the  rest, 
beautiful  as  you  are,  Belle,  you  must  own 
you  are  a  creature  still ;  and  I  can't  help 
your  being  dear  to  me.  Indeed,  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  tried.  Do  you  want  me  to 
begin?" 

The  black  eyes  lost  their  angry  flash  and 
grew  soft  in  a  moment ;  yet  she  still  spoke 
petulantly : 

"  Now  you  want  to  make  up  to  me ;  but 
I  won't  have  it,  Gareth.  I  don't  care  for 
you  a  bit ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  you 
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care,  or  could  care,  for  anyone  in  the  world 
but  yourself." 

"  I  don't  think  I  do — much,"  said  Gareth 
languidly.  "  Oneself  is  so  much  nearer 
than  other  people,  and  therefore  so  much 
more  interesting,  you  know.  One  feels  all 
its  wants  and  pains  so  tenderly  ;  and  then 
it  never  allows  itself  to  be  forgotten.  It  is 
rather  wearisome  at  times,  however,  and, 
whatever  you  may  think,  I  do  get  tired  of 
mine  now  and  then." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  do  you  really  1 "  cried 
Mrs.  Beverley,  laughing  at  his  mock  plantive 
tone.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  supplement  it 
by  " 

"  Another  self  1  Why  didn't  you  finish  1 
You  know  that  was  what  you  were  going 
to  say.    Suppose  I  can't !  " 

"I  was  not  going  to  say  that]  but  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  enough  all 
the  same,  and  I  confess  I  don't  see  the 
'can't.'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man 
living  who  couldn't  get  some  woman  to 
accept  him." 

"  Si  fait !  but  suppose — it's  only  a  suppose, 
you  know — that  I  were  so  exacting  that 
'  some '  woman  wouldn't  content  me." 

"Then  find  another,"  said  Mrs.  Beverley, 
laughing.  11  Goodness  knows  there  are 
enough  in  this  over-womaned  country  of 
ours." 

"  Over-womaned  ! "  Gareth  repeated  with 
sudden  and  bitter  emphasis.  "Do  you 
call  it  that  %  By  Heaven,  I  should  have 
thought  there  were  less  women  in  it — real 
women,  womanly  women,  such  as  we  read 
of  in  times  gone  by,  or  dream  of  when  we 
are  sick  or  mad  —  than  in  any  other 
country  under  the  sun  except  America. 
Even  Italian  "contessas"  have  one  womanly 
trait  at  any  rate — they  are  weak :  weak 
enough  to  kneel  to  shrines,  and  crave  for 
absolution ;  weak  enough  to  fall  outright 

when  they  do  fall ;  but  here  Well, 

most  men  have  had  mothers.  I  suppose 
I  had,  though  I  don't  remember  her ;  and 
some  have  sisters ;  but  egad !  I  wonder  at 
any  man  having  a  wife." 

"You  are  excessively  rude,"  said  Mrs. 
Beverley.  She  was  really  angry  now,  and 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  a  deep  red 
which  quite  extinguished  the  delicate  spot 
of  rose  colour  her  maid  had  planted  there 
rather  earlier  in  the  day.  She  took  her 
foot  off  the  fender  as  she  spoke,  and  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  him,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  a  wrathful  Eastern  queen,  low- 
browed, with  hair  black  as  ink,  cut  in  a 
short  shining  wave  over  the  forehead,  and 
gathered  up  behind  into  a  knot  of  curls 
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fastened  with  a  gold  band.  Her  costume 
was  Eastern,  too,  being  a  loose  tunic  of 
some  soft,  orange-coloured  material  draped 
about  a  plain,  tightly-fitting  robe  of  deep 
purple  velvet,  which  came  up  to  the  throat 
and  down  to  the  elbows,  showing  as  much 
of  a  pair  of  round  creamy  white  arms 
as  was  not  hidden  by  the  link  on  link  of 
heavy  gold  bangles  which  glittered  on  them. 
A  handsome,  dazzling -looking  woman, 
never  more  so  than  when  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  glittering  as  now ;  yet 
not  what  you  would  specify  as  "womanly" 
all  the  same.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the 
idle  barb  stuck 

"You,  of  all  men,  too,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  to  talk  in  that  way  !  You  who  in  your 
heart  hate  prudes  and  prigs  as  much  as  I 
do." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Gareth  meekly.  His 
momentary  flash  of  earnestness  was  over, 
and  he  spoke  with  his  usual  lazy  nonchalance. 
"  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  talk  in  that 
way — to  you !  Please  forgive  me  before  I 
go.    I  apologise." 

"You  are  not  going!"  said  Mrs.  Beverley 
quickly,  for  he  had  risen  up  and  was  holding 
out  his  hand.    "  What's  that  for  1 " 

"  Because  I  must.  Good-bye." 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  won't  hear  of  it. 
Sit  down  again.  Why,  there's  a  ring 
at  the  bell ;  my  friends  are  only  just 
coming." 

"Very  sorry,  but  I  came  to  see  you, 
Belle,  not  your  friends;  and  having  done 

so  " 

"  And  made  yourself  as  disagreeable  as 
possible  !  If  you  want  to  go,  Gareth  Vane, 
pray  do  so  and  as  soon  as  possible.  No  one 
wishes  to  keep  you." 

She  turned  from  him  as  she  spoke  to 
greet  the  new-comer,  a  tall,  military-looking 
foreigner,  and  as  Gareth  went  downstairs 
he  heard  her  exclaim : 

"  My  dear  Prince,  I  am  so  glad  you  came 
to  see  me  to-day.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
unbearable  men  in  London." 

The  young  man  laughed  a  little  as  he 
went  downstairs.  He  knew  the  words 
were  meant  for  him  to  hear ;  but  he  also 
knew  that  most  likely  before  that  time 
next  day  he  would  be  receiving  a  little 
sea-blue  tinted  note,  giving  him  some  com- 
mission for  Mrs.  Beverley  which  would 
necessitate  a  speedy  call  from  him,  and 
couched  in  playfully  affectionate  terms,  so 
her  present  irascibility  did  not  weigh  very 
heavily  on  his  spirits.  Belle  was  his  cousin 
in  a  sense ;  a  widow,  still  young,  though  a 
year  or  two  older  than  himself,  with  plenty 
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of  money,  the  prettiest  pair  of  ponies  in 
London,  a  house  in  Bayswater  and  another 
at  Ryde ;  and  at  both  these  houses  Gareth 
was  to  be  found  more  frequently  than  at 
those  of  any  other  friend,  and  was  sure  of 
always  finding  a  welcome.  Some  people 
said  they  were  engaged ;  others  that  they 
would  be,  if  Mrs.  Beverley  had  her  will,  but 
that  Gareth  hung  back ;  others  again  that  it 
was  only  a  long-standing  flirtation  with  no 
serious  meaning  on  either  side.  Belle  Be  verley 
was  known  to  be  rather  fond  of  flirtations; 
but  Gareth  was  the  standing  favourite  and 
knew  it,  though  to  the  world  he  always 
assumed  that  she  only  cared  for  him  as  a 
"  cousin,"  "  and  the  deuce  was  in  it  if  a  man 
mightn't  go  to  see  his  own  cousin  as  often 
as  he  liked,  more  especially  when  she  was  a 
widow,  poor  thing,  with  no  father  or  brother 
to  help  her;"  while  Mrs.  Beverley  took  the 
same  stand,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "poor 
dear  Tom's  nearest  relative  and  friend," 
declaring  that  that  departed  saint  had 
begged  her  to  always  look  to  Gareth  for 
brotherly  care  and  guardianship,  and  that 
she  was  therefore  bound  to  consider  his 
wishes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  Gareth 
at  all,  but  his  half-sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
the  wife  of  a  fashionable  physician  at 
Surbiton,  who  was  "  poor  dear  Tom's " 
cousin ;  and  as  that  good  man's  claims  to 
saintship  had  chiefly  lain  in  a  long  martyr- 
dom of  wrongs  patiently  endured,  and 
jealousies  keenly  suffered  and  wantonly 
inflicted  at  his  wife's  hands,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  if  people  were  found  to  scoff 
at  the  widow's  explanations  and  credit 
young  Vane  with  a  nearer  claim  on  her 
regard  than  mere  kinship  to  her  happily- 
departed  husband. 

Belle  Beverley  was  not  spoken  of  in 
particularly  respectful  terms  among  men; 
and  many  ladies  would  not  admit  her  to 
their  society,  and  pulled  long  faces  at  the 
mention  of  her  name ;  but  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
who  lived  at  Surbiton,  and  saw  very  little 
of  her  quasi -relative,  only  thought  her 
rather  loud  and  imprudent,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  Gareth  married  to 
her.  He  wanted  a  wife,  and  a  wife  with 
money,  for  he  had  nearly  run  through  his 
own  little  property,  and  his  wildness  and 
irregularities  kept  his  sister  in  perpetual 
anxiety  for  him.  Perhaps,  if  he  were  once 
married,  he  would  settle  clown  and  grow 
steady;  and  if  Belle  had  faiilts,  there 
might  be  worse  women,  and  perhaps  he 
would  get  on  better  with  her  than  with  a 
girl,  who  would  be  only  shocked  with  his 


ways.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  very  fond  of 
her  brother;  but  her  opinion  of  these 
"ways,"  and,  indeed,  of  those  of  men  in 
general,  was  not  high  ;  and  she  was  inclined 
to  think  that  his  wife  would  have  to  be 
very  tolerant  by  nature,  to  be  either  happy 
herself  or  make  him  so. 

Gareth  was  going  down  to  Surbiton  now. 
He  reached  there  about  an  hour  before 
dinner,  and  having  made  his  way  with  a 
good  deal  of  delay  and  difficulty  through 
a  small  troop  of  children,  who  rushed  off 
the  croquet-lawn  and  clung  to  his  arms 
and  legs  imploring  him  to  join  in  their 
game,  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  writing  a 
letter.  She  looked  up  at  his  entrance  and 
smiled  pleasantly,  giving  him  her  cheek  to 
kiss. 

"  Why,  Gareth,  this  is  good.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  It  is  quite  a  long  time  since 
you  have  been  here.  Was  it  you  over  whom 
the  children  were  making  such  an  uproar 
just  now  1  I  could  hear  them  through 
the  window." 

"  Yes ;  they  caught  hold  of  me,  and 
insisted  on  my  being  a  bear,  as  they 
were  playing  at  wild  beasts,"  said  Gareth, 
dropping  into  a  chair  and  tossing  his  curls 
back.  "Is  my  coat  split  up  the  back, 
Helen  1  It  ought  to  be,  for  Fred  sprang 
on  my  shoulders  and  held  on  to  the  collar, 
just  as  I  was  giving  Winny  an  ursine  hug. 
I  hope  I  haven't  killed  him ;  but  I  had  to 
chuck  him  into  the  nearest  bush  to  get 
clear." 

"  You  spoil  the  children  dreadfully.  It's 
no  wonder  they  worship  you  as  they  do, 
Gareth,  but  it  is  very  bad  for  them," 
Mrs.  Hamilton  said  reprovingly.  Gareth 
laughed. 

"  Bah  !  a  little  spoiling  does  no  one  any 
harm.  You  may  spoil  me  if  you  like.  I 
assure  you  I  want  it." 

"As  if  you  were  not  utterly  spoilt 
already !  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  of  late  1  Nothing  good,  of 
course." 

She  was  standing  over  him  as  she  spoke 
in  very  much  the  same  position  as  Belle 
Beverley  a  couple  of  hours  earlier,  but 
with  no  other  resemblance  to  the  former 
woman.  Tall  and  commanding  -  looking, 
with  a  face  which  had  been  very  handsome 
once — which  would  have  been  handsome 
now,  in  spite  of  her  seven-and-thirty  years, 
but  for  a  certain  harshness  of  expression, 
and  a  complexion  so  absolutely  colourless 
as  to  look  almost  ghastly  in  a  strong  light — 
with  plenty  of  dark  glossy  hair  and  a  good 
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figure  always  set  off  by  handsome  clothes, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  an  eminently  per- 
sonable, dignified -looking  woman;  and 
though  her  last  words  sounded  ungentle  in 
themselves,  there  was  no  lack  of  sisterly 
kindness  in  the  tone  which  accompanied 
them.  Gareth  looked  up  at  her,  still 
smiling. 

"  Nothing  very  bad.  Writing  a  little, 
playing  a  good  deal,  losing  some  money, 
and  quarrelling  with  Belle  Beverley ;  also 
a  few  other  things  which  I  can't  call  to 
mind  at  present.  There's  frankness  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  shook  her  head. 

"  You  might  have  omitted  '  losing  money ' 
from  the  list,  Gareth.  When  you  say 
f  playing,'  that  includes  the  other.  People 
who  are  always  gambling  must  lose  money." 

"  Except  when  they  win.  I  never 
thought  much  about  it,  but  I  suppose 
someone  must  win  occasionally,  mustn't 
they  1 "  Gareth  asked  innocently ;  but  his 
sister  was  not  to  be  joked  with. 

"  And  when  are  you  going  to  leave  off 
flirting  with  Belle  Beverley,  and  marry 
her  8    It  would  be  better  for  you." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  she  hasn't  asked  me  to 
do  so  yet.    When  she  does  " 

"  Have  you  asked  her  ]  That  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose.  Not  that  I  admire 
her  myself,  or  like  her  style  in  any  way ; 
but  you  really  ought  to  get  married ;  and 
if  she  cares  for  you  as  " 

"  As  you  have  no  right  to  suppose ! 
I  don't,  I  assure  you;  and  to  prove  it, 
she  turned  me  out  of  the  house  only 
to-day." 

"  I  daresay  you  deserved  it." 

"  I  daresay  I  did.  Anyhow,  I  have  come 
here  to  be  consoled.  How's  the  doctor, 
Helen?" 

"  Very  well,  I  believe.  I  suppose  he 
will  be  in  soon.  It  will  be  dinner-time 
directly." 

The  dressing  bell  was  ringing  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  when,  about  ten  minutes  later, 
the  second  one  sounded,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  her  brother  went  down  to  dinner 
together.  Dr.  Hamilton  had  not  yet  come 
home.  He  was  a  very  clever  physician  in 
large  practice ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
household  ordinances  that,  if  he  were  not 
in  at  meal-times,  he  should  not  be  waited 
for.  Gareth  was  aware  of  the  rule,  and 
thought  it  rather  a  good  one  where  children 
were  in  question ;  yet  he  sometimes 
wondered  that  at  the  late  dinner,  when 
they  were  only  two  as  now,  Helen  did  not 
give  her  husband  a  few  minutes'  "law;" 
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or  even  order  the  soup  to  be  brought  back 
when  he  came  in  to-day  just  as  it  had 
been  taken  down,  and  looking  as  tired  and 
exhausted  as  a  man  hard  at  work,  mind 
and  body,  since  morning  might  be  expected 
to  do.  Did  she  sit  down  all  the  same  if 
she  were  alone,  the  young  man  questioned 
in  himself,  and  go  on  eating  as  calmly  as 
she  did  now,  barely  even  pausing  to  look 
round  when  her  husband  entered  1  True, 
it  was  a  way  in  the  Surbiton  household 
not  to  make  a  fuss  over  its  master ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Helen  was  so  indis- 
putably mistress  in  that  household  that 
its  ways  were  hers ;  and  Gareth  frequently 
found  himself  wondering  how  his  brother- 
in-law  liked  it.  "  I  shouldn't,  I  know,  by 
Jove  ! "  he  told  himself  emphatically. 

Dr.  Hamilton  did  not  seem  to  mind, 
however.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with 
a  pleasant,  refined  cast  of  features,  and 
manners  very  gentle  and  courteous.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  trifle  of  sadness  in  his 
expression,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to 
very  polished  irony  in  his  tone  and  words ; 
but  these  were  no  drawbacks  to  him  among 
his  friends  and  patients,  with  whom — 
the  ladies  especially — he  was  an  immense 
favourite  ;  getting,  indeed,  enough  attention 
abroad  to  almost  indemnify  him  for  a  little 
neglect  at  home. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  find  you  here,  Gareth. 
How  are  you,  and  why  don't  you  come 
oftener?"  he  said,  nodding  kindly  at  his 
brother-in-law,  and  beginning  to  eat  his 
dinner  very  fast,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  been  keeping  other  people  waiting 
for  him;  though  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
only  Gareth  who  even  made  a  pretence  of 
doing  so.  "  By  the  way,  Helen,"  glancing 
at  his  wife,  "Mrs.  Jameson  sent  her  love 
to  you  to-day,  and  asked  me  to  tell  you 
she  was  coming  to  call  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  looked  up  at  him,  a 
quick  keen  flash  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  She  is  very  kind.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow.  So  that  is 
where  you  have  been  this  afternoon !  I 
don't  wonder  you  are  late  for  dinner.  It 
is  a  long  drive  from  Randall's  Manor ; 
but  I  had  not  heard  that  anyone  there 
was  ill." 

"  Neither  have  I,"  said  the  doctor  plea- 
santly ;  "  and  as  it  happens  I  haven't  been 
near  Randall's  Manor.  I  met  Mrs.  J ameson 
in  Kingston  this  afternoon,  and  she  stopped 
the  carriage  to  give  me  that  message  for 
you.  If  it  isn't  inconvenient  to  you, 
though,  Helen,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  be  at  home  when  she  calls.    She  is  a 
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touchy  woman,  and  the  family  are  rather 
valuable  as  patients." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  made  no  answer.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  hear.  There  was  a  ring 
at  the  door-bell  just  then,  and  the  next 
moment  the  page  entered  with  a  note  for 
the  doctor.  General  Somebody  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  his  wife  had  sent 
the  carriage.  Would  the  doctor  go  "at 
once  1 "  The  poor  doctor  was  in  the  act  of 
cutting  a  slice  of  mutton  for  himself ;  but 
he  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  rose  on 
the  instant.  Perhaps  one  secret  of  his 
popularity  was  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  always  attended  to  his  patient's  calls ; 
but  Gareth  never  thought  of  this,  and 
exclaimed  indignantly : 

"  Why,  doctor,  you're  not  going  now ; 
you've  had  no  dinner.  Hang  it  all !  Can't 
they  wait  a  little  1 " 

"  Well,  people  in  general  won't  wait  to 
die  even  while  their  doctor  finishes  his 
dinner,"  said  the  doctor,  hastily  working 
himself  into  his  great-coat  which  the  foot- 
man was  holding  for  him. 

"  Thanks,  Gar,"  as  the  younger  man 
poured  him  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  pressed 
it  on  him.  "It  is  a  bother,  isn't  it?  and 
just  when  you're  here.  Never  mind !  I 
shall  see  you  when  I  get  back.  I  mayn't 
be  long,"  and  he  was  gone. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  foot  of  the 
table  again,  Gareth,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton 
quietly.  "  James,  change  Mr.  Vane's  plate ; 
his  mutton  has  got  quite  cold.  I'm  afraid 
you  are  having  a  most  uncomfortable 
dinner,  my  dear." 

Gareth  could  not  help  looking  at  her  in 
astonishment.  It  was  very  kind  of  Helen 
to  be  so  solicitous  for  his  comfort ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  natural,  after  all,  if 
she  had  shown  a  little  wifely  anxiety  for 
her  husband  in  preference,  had  said  some- 
thing sympathetic  to  the  poor  man  as  he 
went  out  from  his  barely  tasted  meal ;  or 
scolded,  however  unreasonably,  at  the 
people  who  summoned  him  away  from  it. 
Of  course,  every  woman  with  any  common 
sense  knows  that  a  medical  man  is  liable 
to  these  disturbances,  and  must  put  up 
with  them  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  mere  common  sense,  however 
valuable  a  quality  in  general,  does  grate  on 
us  now  and  then  when  we  happen  to  be 
looking  for  warm-heartedness  instead ;  and 
Gareth  almost  felt  impatient  when  his 
sister  went  on  to  question  him  about  some 
literary  work  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
without  any  further  comment  on  her 
husband's  departure. 


"  Rather  hard  on  Hamilton,  isn't  it, 
being  dragged  about  in  this  way  1"  he  said, 
after  answering  her  rather  shortly.  "It 
doesn't  often  happen,  I  hope." 

"  Not  oftener  than  with  most  doctors, 
I  suppose,"  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  Every 
profession  has  its  little  drawbacks,  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

"  By  Jove,  I  shouldn't  call  going  without 
my  dinner  after  tramping  about  all  day  a 
little  drawback,"  cried  Gareth.  "  I  suppose 
you  always  have  it  kept  hot  for  him  against 
he  comes  back." 

"  Not  unless  he  wishes  it.  I  never 
know  when  he  is  coming  back,  you  know. 
To-night  he  may  very  probably  dine  at 
the  general's.  The  old  man  often  has 
these  fits." 

As  it  happened,  however,  Dr.  Hamilton 
did  not  dine  at  the  general's,  and  indeed 
returned  in  rather  less  than  an  hour,  just 
as  the  other  two  were  having  their  coffee 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  The  old  fellow  had  rallied  before  I  got 
there,"  he  said  wearily.  "  He'll  go  off  in 
the  next,  however.  Is  there  any  dinner  for 
me  downstairs,  Helen  1  " 

"  Did  you  give  any  orders  about  it  1  I 
do  not  know  if  they  will  have  kept  anything 
otherwise,"  she  said  calmly.  "  If  you  will 
touch  the  bell,  however,  I  will  ask"  And 
Gareth,  watching  his  brother-in-law  rather 
curiously,  wondered  to  see  him  obey  without 
any  comment ;  and  when  a  message  came 
up  that  everything  was  nearly  cold,  as  cook 
had  had  no  orders,  content  himself  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  shrug,  instead  of  the  burst 
of  wrath  in  which  many  men  would  have 
felt  themselves  justified. 

"  Cook  will  heat  it  up,  sir,  in  a  few 
minutes,  if  you  wish,"  said  the  boy;  but  his 
master  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  be  too  tired  to  eat  if  I  waited 
any  longer.  I'll  have  some  coffee  and  bread- 
and-butter  and  some  cold  meat,  if  there 
is  any  in  the  house,  in  my  study.  Be 
quick  with  it." 

"Upon  my  soul,  Doctor,  you're  the 
easiest  man  I  know,"  cried  Gareth  boldly ; 
though  he  saw  his  sister's  pallid  face  flush 
at  the  words.  The  physician  smiled,  a 
trifle  bitterly : 

"  My  dear  boy,  a  wise  man  never  quarrels 
with  what  can't  be  remedied.  You  young 
bachelors  pay  a  landlady  to  wait  on  you 
only ;  and  you  expect  to  be  waited  on.  It 
is  one  of  the  benefits  of  your  state.  Let 
me  advise  you  to  keep  to  it." 

Gareth  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
he  had  always  understood  married  men 
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were  better  cared  for  than  bachelors ;  but 
an  instinct  of  delicacy  towards  his  sister, 
who  was  always  kinder  and  more  affectionate 
to  him  than  to  anyone  save  her  own  children, 
withheld  him ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
answering  somewhat  emphatically,  "I  mean 
to  do  so,"  and  volunteering  to  sit  down- 
stairs with  the  doctor  while  the  latter  was 
eating. 

The  study  was  a  small  room,  but  very 
comfortable,  and  fitted  up  with  an  amount 
of  artistic  taste,  not  to  say  elegance,  which 
made  it  widely  different  from  most  medical 
men's  sanctums.  There  were  a  great  many 
books,  of  course,  and  most  of  them  technical 
ones ;  but  there  were  also  three  or  four 
really  valuable  pictures,  some  rare  bronzes 
and  etchings,  a  very  fair  collection  of  old 
Chelsea  plates  lining  the  walls,  a  small 
copy  of  Gibson's  Greek  slave  standing  on 
an  ebony  pedestal  in  a  little  velvet-framed 
niche,  and,  on  an  easel  near  the  window,  a 
cabinet  picture  by  Leslie — one  of  those 
dainty  girl  heads  which  no  other  painter 
seems  able  to  accomplish  with  equal  purity 
and  beauty.  Gareth  went  over  to  examine 
it  at  once.  He  knew  the  doctor  was  a  lover 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  he  generally  kept 
his  latest  treasure  on  view  in  that  position. 

"  Leslie,  eh  1  "  he  said,  glancing  at  the 
initials  in  the  corner.  "Why,  Hamilton, 
you've  made  a  find  this  time  and  no  mistake. 
What  a  jolly  little  face." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1 "  said  the  doctor 
pleasantly;  though  at  Gareth's  first  move- 
ment towards  the  easel  his  face  had 
flushed  slightly  as  if  with  annoyance.  "  I 
got  it  at  the  Dudley.  They  have  just 
sent  it  home.  Yes;  girls'  faces  are  his 
1  forte.'" 

"He's  been  fortunate  in  this  one,  any- 
how," said  Gareth.  "  The  modelling  of  the 
chin  is  exquisite,  and  those  round  forget- 
me-not  blue  eyes  Stay,  where  the 

deuce  have  I  seen  a  pair  like  them? 
Indeed,  the  whole  face  is  like  someone. 
Is  it  a  portrait  of  anyone  you  know, 
Doctor?" 


"  Certainly  not,"  said  his  brother-in-law; 
adding  with  some  decision :  "  I  should  say 
that  it  was  an  entirely  imaginary  face.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  out  of  the  common 
in  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  Gareth  answered, 
shaking  his  head.  "If  I  were  lucky 
enough  to  meet  the  girl  to  whom  it 
belonged,  I  should  feel  a  heap  more  inclined 
to  fall  in  love  with  her  than  with  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  girls  I  do  meet.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  I  believe  I  have  met  her ! 
Look  here,  Helen,"  as  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  just  put  in  her 
head  to  urge  him  to  stay  the  night  with 
them.  "You've  seen  this  picture.  Is  it 
like  anyone  you  know  1 " 

Mrs.  Hamilton  came  up  slowly,  and 
looked  first  at  the  picture  and  then,  more 
keenly,  at  her  husband,  who  was  drinking 
his  coffee  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  look 
up. 

"  No,"  she  said  shortly ;  "  and  I  had 
not  seen  it  before.  I  did  not  even  know 
Dr.  Hamilton  had  bought  it.  It  is  probably 

the  portrait  of  someone  he  "  But  before 

she  could  finish,  Gareth  interrupted  her 
with  an  exclamation. 

"  I  have  it !  I  knew  I  had  seen  a  face 
like  it ;  though  it's  not  one  that  either  of 
you  would  know  :  a  little  girl  I  met  at  the 
corner  of  a  turnip-field  near  Leatherhead 
when  I  was  shooting  down  there  in  Septem- 
ber. By  Jove  !  I  nearly  shot  her,  and 
frightened  all  the  colour  out  of  her  sweet 
little  face.  I  thought  I  couldn't  forget  it ; 
and  certainly  for  a  chance  likeness  this  is 
the  strongest  I've  ever  seen.  Well,  I 
rather  envy  you,  Hamilton  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVI.     "  NO  MAN  MAY  ALWAY 
HAVE  PROSPERITEE." 

Edgar  Turchill  did  not  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world  to  hide  his  grief  and 
mortification  at  this  second  overthrow  of 
his  fondest  hopes.  He  absented  himself 
from  South  Hill  for  nearly  a  month,  yet 
so  contrived  that  his  absence  should  not 
appear  the  result  of  pride  or  anger.  Mrs. 
Turchill's  annual  sea-side  holiday  was  as 
much  an  institution  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  or  the  Derby  :  and  she  expected 
on  all  such  occasions  to  be  escorted  and 
accompanied  by  her  only  son.  She  liked  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  where  there  was 
a  well-dressed  crowd  to  be  seen  on  parade  or 
pier  •  she  required  to  have  her  leisure  en- 
livened by  a  good  brass  band ;  and  she  would 
accept  nothing  less  in  the  way  of  lodgings, 
than  an  airy  bay-windowed  drawing-room 
in  the  very  best  part  of  the  sea  front. 

"If  I  am  not  to  come  to  the  sea-side 
comfortably  I  would  rather  stay  at  home," 
she  said  to  her  confidante  Rebecca;  an 
axiom  which  Rebecca  received  as  respect- 
fully as  if  it  had  been  holy  writ. 
.  "Of  course,  mum.  Why  should  you 
come  away  from  Hawksyard  to  be  cramped 
or  moped?"  said  Rebecca.  "You've  all 
you  can  wish  there." 

Such  murmurings  as  these  had  arisen 
when  Edgar,  sick  to  death  of  Brighton  and 
Eastbourne,  Scarborough  and  Torquay,  had 
tempted  his  mother  to  visit  some  more 
romantic  and  less  civilised  shore ;  where 
the  accommodation  was  of  the  rough  and 
ready  order,  and  where  there  was  neither 


parade  nor  pier  for  the  exhibition  of  fine 
clothes  to  the  music  of  brazen  bands.  For 
picturesque  scenery  Mrs.  Turchill  cared  not 
a  jot.  All  wild  and  rugged  coasts  she 
denounced  sweepingly,  as  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
The  wildest  bit  of  scenery  she  could  tolerate  J 
was  Beachy  Head ;  and  even  that  grassy 
height  she  deemed  objectionable.  Nor  did 
she  appreciate  any  watering-place  which 
could  not  boast  a  smart  array  of  shop- 
windows.  She  liked  to  be  tempted  by 
trumpery  modern  Dresden ;  or  to  have 
her  love  of  colour  gratified  by  the  latest 
invention  in  bonnets  and  parasols.  She 
liked  a  circulating  library  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  Miss  Burney  type :  where  she 
could  dawdle  away  an  hour  looking  at  new 
books  and  papers,  soothed  by  the  sym- 
pathetic strains  of  a  musical-box.  She 
liked  to  have  her  son,  well-dressed  and  in 
a  top-hat,  in  attendance  upon  her  during  her 
afternoon  drive  in  the  local  fly,  along  a 
smooth  chalky  high-road  leading  to  nowhere  . 
in  particular.  She  liked  to  attend  local 
concerts,  or  to  hear  Miss  Snevillici,  the 
renowned  Shakespearian  elocutionist,  read 
the  Trial  Scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
followed  by  Tennyson's  Queen  of  the  May. 

To  poor  Edgar  this  sea-side  holiday 
seemed  always  a  foretaste  of  purgatory. 
It  was  ever  so  much  worse  than  the  fort- 
night's hard  labour  in  London ;  for  in  the 
big  city  there  were  sights  worth  seeing;  while 
here,  at  the  stereotyped  watering-place,  life 
was  one  dismal  round  of  genteel  inactivity. 

But  this  year  Edgar  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  hasten  the  annual 
expedition. 

"Mother,  I  think  this  lovely  weather 
must  break  up  before  long,"  he  said  briskly, 
with  a  laborious  affectation  of  cheerfulness, 
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as  he  sat  at  dinner  with  his  parent  on  the 
clay  after  Daphne's  cruelty.  "  What  should 
you  say  to  our  starting  for  the  sea-side 
to-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow.  My  dear  Edgar,  that 
would  be  quite  impossible.  I  shall  want 
a  week  for  packing." 

u  A  week !  Surely  Rebecca  could  put 
your  things  into  a  portmanteau  in  six 
hours  as  easily  as  in  six  days." 

"  You  don't  know,  what  you  are  talking 
about,  my  dear.  A  lady's  wardrobe  is  so 
different  from  a  man's.  All  my  gowns  will 
want  looking  over  carefully  before  they 
are  packed.  And  I  must  have  Miss  Piper 
over  from  Warwick  to  do  some  alterations 
for  me.  The  fashions  change  so  quickly 
nowadays.  And  some  of  my  laces  will 
have  to  be  washed.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  drive  over  to 
Leamington  and  order  a  bonnet.  I  should 
not  like  to  disgrace  you  by  appearing  on 
the  parade  with  a  dowdy  bonnet." 

Edgar  sighed.  He  would  have  liked  to 
go  to  some  wild  Welsh  or  Scottish  coast, 
far  from  beaten  tracks.  He  would  have 
liked  some  sea-side  village  in  the  south  of 
Ireland— Dunmore,  or  Tramore,  or  Kilkee 
— some  quiet  retreat  nestled  in  a  hollow 
of  the  cliffs,  where  as  yet  never  brass  band 
nor  fashionable  gowns  had  come;  a  place 
to  which  people  came  for  pure  love  of  fine 
air  and  grand  scenery,  and  not  to  show  off 
their  clothes  or  advertise  their  easy  circum- 
stances. But  he  knew  that  if  he  took  his 
mother  to  such  a  place  she  would  be 
miserable ;  so  he  held  his  peace. 

"  Where  would  you  like  to  go  this  year  ? " 
he  said  presently. 

"Well,  I  have  been  considering  that 
point,  Edgar.  Let  me  see  now.  We  went 
to  Brighton  last  year-  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Edgar,  remembering 
what  a  tread-mill  business  the  lawn  had 
seemed  to  him;  how  ineffably  tiresome  the 
Aquarium  ;  how  monotonous  the  shops  in 
the  King's  Road,  and  the  entertainments  at 
the  Pavilion. 

"  And  to  Scarborough  the  year  before." 

"  Yes,"  with  a  still  wearier  sigh. 

"  And  the  year  before  that  to  Eastbourne, 
and  the  year  before  that  to  Torquay. 
Don't  you  think  we  might  go  to  Torquay 
again  this  year.  I  hear  it  is  very  much 
improved." 

"  Very  much  built  upon,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  mother.  More  smoky  chimneys, 
more  hotels,  more  churches,  longer  streets. 
I  should  think,  judging  by  what  it  had 
come  to  when  we  saw  it,  that  by  this  time 


Torquay  must  be  a  very  good  imitation 
of   Bayswater.     However,  if   you  like 

Torquay  " 

"  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  I  do  like."  - 
"  Then  let  it  be  Torquay,  by  all  means. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  mother.  I'll  run 
down  to  Torquay  to-morrow,  find  some  nice 
lodgings  for  you — I  think  by  this  time  I 
know  exactly  what  you  want  in  that  way — 
and  engage  them  for  any  day  you  like  to 
name." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,  Edgar.  But 
be  sure  you  get  some  reference  as  to  the 
landlady's  character,  so  that  you  may  be 
certain  there  has  been  no  fever  case  in  the 
house  during  the  last  twelvemonth.  And  it 
would  be  as  well  to  get  a  local  architect  to 
look  at  the  drains.  It  would  be  a  guinea 
well  spent." 

"All  right,  mother.  I'll  do  anything 
you  like.  I  am  longing  for  a  blow  of 
sea-air." 

"  But  it  will  be  at  least  a  week  before  I 
can  come.  What  will  you  do  with  yourself 
in  the  meantime  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  contrive  to  amuse  myself 
somehow.  I  might  go  on  to  Dartmouth; 
and  charter  a  boat,  and  go  up  the  Dart.  I 
want  very  much  to  see  the  Dart.  Only 
say  on  what  day  I  may  expect  you  at 
Torquay." 

"  Am  I  to  travel  alone,  Edgar  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  Rebecca.  And  the  journey 
won't  be  difficult.  You'll  join  the  express 
at  Swindon,  don't  you  know  " 

"  If  you  think  I  can  trust  to  Rebecca's 
care  of  the  luggage,"  said  Mrs.  Turchill 
dubiously.    "  She's  very  steady." 

"  Steady !  Well,  she  ought  to  be  at  her 
age.  You've  only  to  get  the  luggage 
labelled,  you  see,  mother  " 

"  I  never  trust  to  that,"  answered  the 
matron  solemnly.  "  I  like  Rebecca  to  get 
out  at  every  station  where  the  train  stops, 
and  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  my  luggage 
is  in  the  van.  Railway  people  are  so 
stupid." 

Edgar  did  not  envy  Rebecca.  Having 
thus  adroitly  planned  an  immediate 
departure  he  was  off  soon  after  daybreak 
next  morning,  and  arrived  at  Torquay  in 
time  for  dinner.  He  perambulated  the 
loneliest  places  he  could  find  all  the  even- 
ing, brooding  over  his  disappointment,  and 
wondering  if  there  were  any  foundation  for 
Gerald  Goring's  idea  that  Daphne  was  to 
be  won  by  him  even  yet.  He  slept  at  the 
Imperial,  and  devoted  the  next  morning  to 
lodging-hunting;  till  his  soul  sickened  at 
the  very  sight  of  the  inevitable  housemaid, 
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who  can't  answer  the  most  general  enquiry 
— not  so  far  as  to  say  how  many  bedrooms 
there  are  in  the  house,  without  reference  to 
the  higher  powers — and  the  inevitable  land- 
lady, who  cannot  make  up  her  mind  about 
the  rent  till  she  has  asked  how  many  there 
are  in  family,  and  whether  late  dinners 
will  be  required.  Before  sundown,  however, 
after  ascending  innumerable  nights  of  stairs, 
and  looking  into  a  dismal  series  of  newly- 
furnished  rooms,  he  found  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  he  believed  would  satisfy  his 
mother  and  Eebecca ;  and  having  engaged 
the  same  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  he  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  a  spot  where 
boating-men  most  did  congregate,  and  there 
negotiated  the  hire  of  a  rakish  little  yawl, 
just  big  enough  to  be  safe  in  a  summer  sea. 
In  this  light  craft  he  was  to  sail  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning  with  a  man  and  a 
boy. 

"How  Daphne  would  enjoy  knocking 
about  this  lovely  coast  in  just  such  a  boat," 
he  thought.  "  If  she  were  my  wife,  I  would 
buy  her  as  pretty  a  yacht  as  any  lady  could 
desire,  and  she  and  I  would  sail  half  round 
the  world  together.  She  must  be  tired  of 
the  Avon,  poor  ghild."  ♦ 

Daphne  was  very  tired  of  the  Avon. 
Never  had  the  days  of  her  life  seemed 
longer  or  drearier  than  they  seemed  to  her 
just  now,  when  her  faithful  slave  Edgar 
was  no  longer  at  hand  to  minister  to  her 
caprices.  A  strange  stillness  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  South  Hill.  Sir  Vernon 
was  laid  up  with  those  gouty  symptoms 
which  Daphne  fancied  were  only  another 
name  for  ill-temper,  so  closely  did  the  two 
complaints  seem  allied.  At  such  times 
Madoline  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
his  well-being.  She  sat  with  him  in  the 
library;  she  read  to  him;  she  wrote  his 
letters ;  and  was  in  all  things  verily  his 
right  hand.  The  most  pure  and  perfect 
filial  love  sweetened  an  office,  which  would 
have  seemed  hard  to  an  ungrateful  or  cold- 
hearted  daughter.  Yet  in  the  close  retire- 
ment of  the  stern-looking  business-like 
chamber,  with  its  prim  book-shelves  and 
standard  literature — not  a  book  which 
every  decently-read  student  does  not  know 
from  cover  to  cover — she  could  but  re- 
member the  bright  summer  days  that  were 
gone;  the  aimless  wanderings  in  meadow 
and  wood ;  the  drives  to  Goring  Abbey ; 
the  tea-drinkings  in  the  cloisters  or  in  the 
gardens ;  the  happy  season  which  was  gone. 
The  knowledge  that  this  one  happy  summer, 
the  first  she  and  G-erald  had  ever  spent 
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together  as  engaged  lovers,  was  ended  and 
over,  made  her  feel  as  if  some  part  of  her 
own  youth  had  gone  with  it — something 
which  could  never  come  again.  It  had  been 
such  an  utterly  happy  period;  such  peer- 
less weather;  such  a  fair  gladsome  earth, 
teeming  with  all  good  things — even  the 
farmers  ceasing  to  grumble,  and  owning 
that,  for  once  in  a  way,  there  was  hope  of 
a  prosperous  harvest.  And  now  it  was 
over ;  the  corn  Was  reaped,  and  sportsmen 
were  tramping  over  the  stubble ;  the  plough- 
horses  were  creeping  slowly  across  the  hill ; 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  soon  after 
five  o'clock  tea ;  breathings  of  approaching 
winter  sharpened  the  sweetmorning breezes; 
autumnal  mists  veiled  the  meadows  at  even- 
tide. 

Gerald  Goring  had  gone  to  Scotland  to 
shoot  grouse.  It  seemed  to  Daphne,  prowl- 
ing about  gardens  and  meadows  withGoldie, 
in  a  purposeless  manner  that  was  the  essence 
of  idleness,  as  if  the  summer  had  gone  in  a 
breath.  Yesterday  she  was  here,  that  glo- 
rious, radiant,  disembodied  goddess  we  call 
Summer — yesterday  she  was  here,  and  all 
the  lanes  were  sweetened  with  lime-blossoms, 
and  the  roses  were  being  wasted  with  pro- 
digal profusion;  and  the  river  ran  liquid 
gold ;  and  to  sit  on  a  sunny  bank  was  to 
be  steeped  in  warm  delight.  To-day  there 
were  only  stiff-looking  dahlias,  and  varie- 
gated foliage,  and  mouse-coloured  plants, 
and  house-leek  borders  in  the  gardens  where 
the  roses  had  been ;  and  to  sit  on  a  grassy 
bank  was  to  shiver,  or  to  sneeze.  The  river 
had  a  dismal  look.  There  had  been  heavy 
rains  within  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
willowy  banks  were  hidden  under  dull 
mud-coloured  water.  There  was  no  more 
pleasure  in  boating. 

"  You  may  oil  her,  or  varnish  her,  or  do 
anything  that  is  proper  to  be  done  with 
her,  before  you  put  her  away  for  the 
winter,  Bink,"  Daphne  said  to  her  faithful 
attendant;  "I  shan't  row  any  more  this 
year." 

"  Lor,  miss,  we  may  have  plenty  more 
fine  days  yet." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that.  I  am  tired  of 
rowing.    Perhaps  I  may  never  row  again." 

She  went  into  luncheon  yawning,  and 
looking  much  more  tired  than  Madoline, 
who  had  been  writing  letters  for  her  father 
all  the  morning 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  hunting  young  woman, 
Lina,"  she  said. 

"Why,  dear?" 

"  Because  I  should  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  winter." 
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"  If  you  could  only  employ  yourself 
more  indoors,  Daphne." 

"  Do  I  not  employ  myself  indoors  1  Why 
I  play  billiards  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  when 
I  have  any  one  to  play  with.  I  practised 
out-of-the-way  strokes  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  this  morning." 

"  I  am  sure,  dear,  you  would  be  happier 
if  you  had  some  more  feminine  amuse- 
ments ;  if  you  were  to  go  on  with  your 
water-colour  painting,  for  instance.  Gerald 
could  give  you  a  little  help  when  he  is 
here.  He  paints  beautifully.  I'm  sure  he 
would  be  pleased  to  help  you." 

"  No,  dear ;  I  have  no  talent.  I  like 
beginning  a  sketch ;  but  directly  it  begins 
to  look  horrid  I  lose  patience;  and  then 
I  begin  to  lay  on  colour  in  a  desperate 
way,  till  the  whole  thing  is  the  most 
execrable  daub  imaginable ;  and  then  I  get 
into  a  rage,  and  tear  it  into  a  thousand 
bits.  It's  just  the  same  with  my  needle- 
work ;  there  always  comes  a  time  when  I 
get  my  thread  entangled,  and  begin  to 
pucker,  and  the  whole  business  goes  wrong. 
I  have  no  patience.  I  shall  never  finish 
anything.  I  shall  never  achieve  anything. 
I  am  an  absolute  failure." 

"  Daphne,  if  you  only  knew  how  it 
pains  me  to  hear  you  talk  of  yourself  like 
that  " 

"  Then  I  won't  do  it  again.  I  would 
not  pain  you  for  the  wealth  of  this  world — 
not  even  to  have  it  always  summer,  instead 
of  a  dull,  abominable  shivery  season  like 
this." 

"  Gerald  says  it  is  lovely  in  Argyleshire; 
balmy  and  warm ;  almost  too  hot  for 
walking  over  the  hills." 

"He  is  enjoying  himself,  I  suppose," 
said  Daphne  coldly. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  having  capital  sport." 

"  Shooting  those  birds  that  make  our 
dining-room  smell  so  nasty  every  evening, 
and  helping  to  stock  Aunt  Rhoda's  larder." 

"  He  does  not  intend  to  stay  after  the 
end  of  this  month.  He  will  be  home  early 
in  October." 

Daphne  did  not  even  affect  to  be  in- 
terested. She  was  feeding  Goldie,  who 
was  allowed  to  come  into  luncheon  when 
Sir  Vernon  was  not  in  the  way. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Turchill  this 
morning,"  said  Lina ;  "  she  is  enjoying 
herself  immensely  at  Torquay.  Edgar  is 
very  attentive  and  devoted  to  her,  going 
everywhere  with  her.  He  is  a  most 
affectionate  son." 

"  And  a  good  son  makes  a  good  husband, 
doesn't  he,  Lina  1    Is  that  idea  at  the 


bottom  of  your  mind,  when  ycu  talk  of 
his  commonplace  goodness  to  his  common- 
place mother." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  him,  Daphne, 
to  anyone  who  values  him  so  little  as 
you  do." 

"  But  I  value  him  very  much — almost 
as  much  as  I  do  Goldie — but  not  quite, 
not  quite,  my  pet,"  she  added  reassuringly 
to  the  dog,  lest  he  should  be  jealous.  "  I 
have  missed  him  horribly  ;  no  one  to  tease, 
no  one  to  talk  nonsense  with.  You  are  so 
sensible  that  I  could  not  afford  to  shock 
you  by  my  absurdities ;  and  Mr.  Goring 
is  so  cynical  that  I  fancy  he  is  always 
laughing  at  me.  I  miss  Edgar  every  hour 
of  the  day." 

"  And  yet  " 

"And  yet  I  don't  care  one  little  straw 
for  him — in  the  kind  of  way  you  care  for 
Mr.  Goring,"  said  Daphne  with  a  sudden 
blush. 

Lina  sighed  and  was  silent.  She  had 
not  abandoned  all  hope  that  Daphne  would 
in  time  grow  more  warmly  attached  to  the 
faithful  swain,  whose  society  she  evidently 
missed  sorely  in  these  dull  autumnal  days, 
during  which  the  only  possible  excitement 
was  a  box  of  new  books  from  Mudie's. 

"  More  voyages  to  the  North  Pole ;  more 
three  weeks  on  the  top  of  the  biggest 
pyramid;  more  memoirs  of  Philip  of 
Macedon's  private  secretary,"  cried  Daphne, 
sitting  on  the  ground  beside  the  newly- 
arrived  box,  and  tossing  all  the  instructive 
books  on  to  the  carpet,  after  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  the  title.  "  Here  is  Browning's 
new  poem,  thank  goodness  !  and  a  novel, 
My  Only  Jo.  Told  in  the  first  person  and 
present  tense,  no  doubt ;  nice  and  light  and 
lively.  I  think  I'll  take  that  and  Browning, 
if  you  don't  mind,  Lina;  and  you  shall 
have  all  the  travels  and  memoirs." 

With  the  help  of  novels  and  poetry,  and 
long  rambles  even  in  the  wild  showery 
weather,  waterproofed  and  booted  against 
the  storm,  and  wearing  a  neat  little  felt 
wide-awake  which  weather  could  not  spoil, 
Daphne  contrived  to  get  through  her  life 
somehow  while  her  faithful  slave  was 
away.  Was  it  indeed  he  whom  she  missed 
so  sorely  1  Was  it  his  footfall  which  her  ear 
knew  so  well ;  his  step  which  quickened 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  and  brought  the 
warm  blood  to  her  cheek?  Was  it  his 
coming  and  going  which  so  deeply  stirred 
the  current  of  her  being  1  Life  had  been 
empty  of  delight  for  the  last  three  weeks ; 
but  was  it  Edgar's  absence  which  made  the 
little  world  of  South  Hill  so  blank  and 
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dreary  1  In  her  heart  of  hearts  Daphne  knew 
too  well  that  it  was  not.  Yet  Edgar  had 
made  an  important  element  in  her  life. 
He  had  helped  her,  if  not  to  forget,  at 
least  to  banish  thought.  He  had  sym- 
pathised with  all  her  frivolous  pleasures, 
and  helped  her  to  take  life  lightly. 

"  If  I  were  once  to  be  serious  I  should 
break  my  heart,"  she  said  to  herself,  her 
thoughts  straying  off  from  My  Only  Jo,  which 
was  the  most  frothy  of  fashionable  novels. 

Mrs.  Turchill  was  so  delighted  with 
Torquay,  in  its  increased  towniness  and 
shoppiness,  its  interesting  ritualistic  services, 
at  which  it  was  agreeable  to  assist  once  in  a 
way,  however  much  a  well-regulated  mind 
might  disapprove  all  Papistical  innovations, 
that  October  had  begun  before  she  and  her 
son  returned  to  Hawksyard.  Edgar  had 
been  glad  to  stay  away.  He  shrank  with  a 
strange  shyness  from  meeting  Daphne; 
albeit  he  was  always  longing  for  her  as  the 
hart  for  water-brooks.  He  amused  him- 
self knocking  about  in  his  little  yawl-rigged 
yacht,  thinking  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Mrs. 
Turchill  complained  that  he  had  grown 
selfish  and  inattentive.  He  rarely  walked 
with  her  on  the  parade;  he  refused  to 
listen  to  the  town  band ;  he  went  reluctantly 
to  hear  Miss  Snevillici ;  and  slumbered  in 
his  too-conspicuous  front  seat  while  that 
lady  declaimed  the  Balcony  Scene  from 
Eomeo  and  Juliet. 

"If  it  were  not  for  Rebecca  I  should 
feel  horribly  lonely,"  complained  Mrs. 
Turchill.  "And  it  is  not  right  that  I  should 
be  dependent  upon  a  servant  for  society." 

Gerald  had  not  yet  returned.  He  had 
gone  on  a  yachting  expedition  to  the 
Orkneys  with  an  old  college  chum.  He 
was  enjoying  the  wild  free  life,  and  his 
letters  to  Madoline  were  full  of  fun  and 
high  spirits. 

"  Next  year  we  shall  be  here  together, 
perhaps,"  he  wrote.  "  I  think  you  would 
like  the  fun.  It  would  be  so  new  to  you 
after  the  placid  pleasures  of  South  Hill. 
And  what  a  yacht  we  would  have.  This 
I  am  now  upon  is  a  mere  cockle-shell  to 
the  ship  I  would  build  for  my  dear  love. 
There  should  be  room  enough  for  you  and 
all  your  pets — Fluff  and  the  squirrel,  your 
books,  your  piano ;  and  for  Daphne,  too,  if 
she  would  like  to  come ;  only  she  is  such  a 
wild  young  person  that  I  should  live  in 
constant  fear  of  her  falling  overboard." 

Madoline  read  this  passage  to  Daphne 
laughingly.  "  You  see  that  he  remembers 
you,  dear.  The  thought  of  you  enters  into 
his  plans  for  the  future." 


"He  is  very  kind.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  him,"  Daphne  answered  icily. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  re- 
sponded coldly  to  Madoline's  mention  of 
her  lover.  Her  sister  felt  the  slight  against 
her  idol,  and  was  deeply  wounded. 

"Daphne,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
faintly  tremulous  in  spite  of  her  effort  to 
be  calm,  "  you  have  said  many  little  things 
lately — or  perhaps  it  is  hardly  what  you 
have  said,  but  only  your  looks  and  tones — 
which  make  me  think  that  you  dislike 
Gerald." 

"  Dislike  him  !  No,  that  is  impossible. 
He  has  all  the  attributes  which  make  people 
admired  and  liked." 

"  Yet  I  don't  think  you  like  him." 

"It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  like  many 
people.  I  like  Edgar.  I  love  you,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.  Be  content  with 
that,  darling,"  said  Daphne,  kneeling  by 
Madoline's  side,  resting  her  bright  head, 
with  its  soft  silken  hair,  on  her  sister's 
shoulder — the  face  looking  downward  and 
half  hidden. 

"No;  I  cannot  be  content.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  Gerald  was  to  be  as  dear  to 
you  as  a  brother — as  dear  as  the  brother 
you  lost  might  have  been,  had  God  spared 
him  and  made  him  all  we  could  wish.  And 
now  you  set  up  some  barrier  of  false 
pride  against  him." 

"  I  don't  know  about  false  pride.  I  can 
hardly  be  very  fond  of  a  man  who  ridicules 
me,  and  treats  me  like  a  child,  or  a  play- 
thing. Affection  will  scarcely  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  contempt." 

"  Contempt !  Why,  Daphne,  what  can 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head. 
Gerald  likes  and  admires  you.  If  you 
knew  how  he  praises  your  beauty,  your 
fascinating  ways.  You  would  not  have  him 
praise  you  to  your  face,  would  you  ?  My 
pet,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  spoiled  by 
adulation." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  want  praise  or 
flattery  1"  cried  Daphne  angrily.  "  I  want 
to  be  respected.    I  want  to  be  treated  like 

a  woman,  not  a  child.  I  Forgive  me, 

Lina  dearest.  I  daresay  I  am  disagreeable 
and  ill-tempered." 

"  Only  believe  the  truth,  dear.  Gerald 
has  no  thought  of  you  that  is  not  tender 
and  flattering.  If  he  teases  you  a  little 
now  and  then,  it  is  only  as  a  brother  might 
tease  you.  He  wishes  you  to  think  of  him 
in  every  way  as  your  brother.  It  always 
wounds  me  when  you  call  him  Mr.  Goring." 

"  I  shall  never  call  him  anything  else," 
said  Daphne  sullenly. 
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"  And  if  you  do  not  marry  as  soon  as  I 
do  " 

"  I  shall  never  marry  " 

"Dearest,  forgive  me  for  not  believing 
that.  If  you  are  not  married  next  year 
you  will  have  a  second  home  at  the  Abbey. 
Gerald  and  I  have  chosen  the  rooms  we 
intend  for  you;  charmingly  fantastical 
rooms  in  one  of  the  Gothic  towers,  just 
such  a  nest  as  will  delight  you." 

"  You  are  all  that  is  good,  but  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  be  able  often  to  occupy 
them.  When  you  are  married  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  dance  attendance  upon  papa, 
and  to  try  and  make  him  like  me.  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  succeed;  but 
I  mean  to  make  the  effort,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  to  both  of  us." 

"  My  sweet  one,  you  are  sure  to  win  his 
love.    Who  could  help  loving  you  ? " 

"My  father  has  helped  it,  all  this  time," 
answered  Daphne,  still  moody,  and  with 
downcast  eyes. 

When  Edgar  and  his  mother  came 
back  to  Hawksyard  cub-hunting  was  in 
full  swing,  and  Mr.  Turchill  rose  at  five 
o'clock  three  mornings  a  week,  to  ride  long 
distances  to  the  appointed  spot  where  the 
chase  was  to  begin.  He  rode  with  two  sets 
of  hounds,  making  nothing  of  distance. 
He  bought  himself  a  fifth  hunter — having 
four  good  ones  already — which  latest  ac- 
quisition was  naturally  supposed  to  overtop 
all  the  rest  in  strength,  pace,  and  beauty. 
His  mother  began  to  fear  that  the  stables 
would  be  her  son's  ruin. 

"  Three  thousand  a  year  was  considered 
a  large  income  when  your  father  and  I 
were  married,"  she  said;  "but  it's  a  small 
one  now  for  a  country  gentleman  in  your 
position.    We  ought  to  be  careful,  Edgar." 

"  Who  said  we  were  going  to  be  careless, 
mother  mine  1  I  am  sure  you  are  a  model 
among  housewives,"  said  Edgar  lightly. 

"  You've  taken  on  a  new  man  in  the 
stable,  I  hear,  Edgar — to  attend  to  your 
new  horse,  I  suppose." 

"  Only  a  new  boy  at  fourteen  bob  a  week, 
mother.    We  were  rather  short-handed." 

"  Short-handed  !    With  four  men  !  " 

Edgar  could  not  stop  to  debate  the 
matter.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  he  was 
eating  a  hurried  breakfast  before  starting 
on  his  useful  covert-hack  for  Snitterfield, 
where  the  hounds  were  to  meet.  It  was  to 
be  the  first  meet  of  the  season,  an  occasion 
for  some  excitement.  Pleasant  to  see  all 
the  old  company,  with  a  new  face  Or  two 
perhaps  among  them,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
new  horses — young  ones  whose  education 


had  only  just  begun.  Edgar  was  going  to 
exhibit  his  new  mare,  an  almost  thorough- 
bred black,  and  was  all  aglow  with  pride  at 
the  thought  of  the  admiration  she  would 
receive.  He  looked  his  best  in  his  well- 
worn  red  coat,  new  buckskins,  and  perfect 
boots.  . 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  careful,  Edgar,"  said 
his  mother,  hanging  about  him  in  the  hall, 
"  and  that  you  won't  go  taking  desperate 
jumps  with  that  new  mare.  She  has  a 
nasty  vicious  look  in  her  hind  legs,  which 
I  don't  at  all  like ;  and  yesterday,  when  I 
opened  the  stable-door  to  speak  to  Baker, 
she  put  back  her  ears." 

"A  horse  may  do  that  without  being  an 
absolute  fiend,  mother.  Black  Pearl  is  the 
kindest  creature  in  Christendom.  Good- 
bye."  . 

"  Dinner  at  eight,  I  suppose,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Turchill,  who  preferred  an  earlier 
hour. 

"Yes,  if  you  don't  mind.  It  gives  me 
plenty  of  time  for  a  bath.    Ta,  ta." 

He  had  swung  himself  on  to  the  thick-set 
chestnut  roadster,  and  was  trotting  merrily 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  drawbridge, 
before  his  mother  had  finished  her  regretful 
sighs.  The  groom  had  gone  on  before  with 
Black  Pearl.  These  hunting  mornings  were 
the  only  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Turchill 
forgot  his  disappointment.  The  keen  delight 
of  fresh  air,  a  fast  run,  pleasant  company, 
familiar  voices,  brushed  away  all  dark 
thoughts.  For  the  moment  he  lived  only 
to  fly  across  the  level  fields,  in  a  country 
which  seemed  altogether  changed  from  the 
scene  of  his  daily  walks  and  rides ;  all 
familiar  things — hedges,  hills,  commons, 
brooks — taking  a  look  of  newness,  as  if 
he  were  galloping  through  a  world  fresh 
made.  For  the  moment  he  lived  as  the 
bird  lives,  a  thing  of  life  and  motion,  a 
creature  too  swift  for  thought  or  pain  or 
care.  Then  after  the  day's  hard  riding 
came  the  lazy  homeward  walk  side  by  side 
with  a  friend,  and  friendly  talk  about  horses 
and  dogs  and  neighbours.  Then  a  dinner, 
for  which  even  a  lover's  appetite  showed 
no  sign  of  decay.  Then  pleasant  exhaustion ; 
a  cigar;  a  nap;  and  a  long  night  of  dream- 
less rest. 

No  doubt  it  was  this  relief  afforded  by 
the  hunting  season  which  saved  Mr.  Turchill 
from  exhibiting  himself  in  the  dejected 
condition  which  Rosalind  declared  was  an 
essential  mark  of  a  lover.  No  lean  cheek 
or  sunken  eye,  neglected  beard  or  sullen 
spirit,  marked  Edgar  when  he  came  to 
South  Hill.    He  seemed  so  much  at  his 
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ease,  and  had  so  much  to  tell  about  that 
first  meet  at  Snitterfield,  and  the  delightful 
run  which  followed  it,  that  Daphne  was 
confirmed  in  her  idea  that  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  Mr.  Turchill  belonged  to  the  weather- 
cock species. 

"  If  he  could  get  over  your  rejection  of 
him,  you  may  suppose  how  easily  he  would 
get  over  mine,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 

Yet  she  was  very  glad  to  have  Edgar 
back  again  :  to  be  able  to  order  him  about, 
to  beat  him  at  billiards,  or  waltz  with  him 
in  the  dusky  hall  between  five  o'clock  tea 
and  dinner/while  Lina  played  for  them  in 
the  adjacent  morning-room.  In  this  one 
accomplishment  Daphne  was  teacher,  and  a 
most  imperious  mistress. 

"  If  you  expect  me  to  be  seen  dancing 
with  you  at  the  Hunt  Ball,  you  must 
improve  vastly  between  this  and  January," 
she  said  in  her  loftiest  manner. 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT. 

The  title  of  this  article  may  perhaps 
stand  its  writer  in  good  stead,  by  obtain- 
ing for  him  readers  who  would,  if  the 
chapter  depended  only  on  its  intrinsic 
merits,  pass  indifferently  on.  Not  without 
authority  and  experience  does  the  writer 
venture  upon  his  subject,  for  he  has  been 
presented  at  court  on  several  occasions, 
and  can  boast  that  he  has  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  some  of  its  chief  officers — when 
he  explains  that  he  means  the  county  court, 
some  of  his  readers  may  know  what  kind 
of  men  its  officers  are,  without  further 
description.  This  sketch  is  not  intended 
to  discuss  abstruse  legal  questions,  the  law 
being  ever  a  pitfall  and  a  snare,  even  to 
the  best  writers,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
marvel  to  me — I  cannot  help  slipping  into 
the  first  person,  I  find — why  Anthony 
Trollope's  suggestion,  that  a  number  of 
professional  authors  should  retain,  by  a 
joint-stock  fund,  the  services  of  a  solicitor, 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  blunders  into 
which  they  otherwise  would,  and  do,  fall, 
has  not  been  adopted. 

The  architecture  of  a  county  court  office 
is  generally  much  akin  to  that  of  a  police 
court,  and  the  hangers-on  who  may  be 
always  found,  during  business  hours,  at  its 
entrance  and  about  its  lobbies,  have  little 
to  boast  of,  in  the  way  of  respectability, 
over  those  who  loiter,  at  certain  times, 
round  the  gates  of  the  other  establishment. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  always 
puzzled  me,  and  wiser  men  than  I :  why 


the  hangers-on  of  our  law  courts  should  be 
such  broken,  seedy,  raffish-looking  men  as 
they  are.  The  county  court,  being  the  minor 
(or  minimus)  of  the  courts,  has  naturally  a 
shabbier,  frowsier  class  of  retainers  even 
than  the  others.  As  no  person  familiar 
with  railways  has  much  difficulty  in  picking 
out  a  driver  or  fireman,  when  he  sees  him ; 
as  a  policeman  is  generally  recognisable  by 
those  who  care  to  scrutinise,  disguise  himself 
as  he  will;  as  clergymen,  actors,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others  carry  their  trades  and  profes- 
sions legibly  imprinted  on  their  features,  and 
manifest  in  their  air,  gait,  and  manner,  so 
is  the  county  court  officer — especially  the 
supernumerary — us  easily  recognisable  as 
though  his  calling  were  branded  in  bold 
type  upon  his  forehead. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in 
watching  the  experiment  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  county  courts,  are  hardly 
as  unanimous  as  might  be  wished  in  pro- 
nouncing them  an  improvement  on  the  old 
courts  of  requests,  and  similar  obsolete 
machinery ;  but  they  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  extension  of  the  system  is  inevit- 
able, and  that,  as  addition  after  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  scope  and  power  of  these 
courts  in  years  past,  so  they  will  be  made 
in  years  to  come.  I  am  not  about  to  con- 
sider whether  cheap  law  is  an  unadulterated 
blessing  in  any  case — not  that  I  consider  a 
contested  county  court  suit  very  cheap  at 
the  money — but  I  readily  admit  that  there 
exists  a  very  widely  spread  litigious  spirit, 
which  would  with  difficulty  find  a  vent  but 
for  some  such  courts  as  these.  This  spirit 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Irish 
population  of  our  large  towns.  Go  into 
what  court  you  please,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably find  in  the  plaintiffs,  or  defendants, 
or  witnesses,  or  all  of  them,  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  Hibernian  names  and  faces — and 
really  the  evidence  of  some  of  them  is 
wonderful.  Without  any  intention,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  wilfully  deceiving,  they 
wander  from  the  point  at  every  sentence, 
drag  in  the  most  irrelevant  matters,  and 
offer  threefold  hearsay  evidence  with  a  con- 
fidence and  to  an  extent  which  must  some- 
times make  a  lawyer's  flesh  "  creep."  I  have 
heard  a  witness  of  this  class,  who  was  called 
to  prove  a  fact  on  which  the  plaintiff's  case 
turned,  depose  that  she  was  in  a  house, 
when  some  little  girl  came  in  and  told  her 
mother  what  she  had  heard  somebody  else 
say  at  some  other  house,  and  beyond  this 
the  "  witness  "  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  matter.  Meeting  with  a  succession  of 
such  incidents  probably  tries  the  temper 
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of  county  court  judges,  and  gives  them  an 
air  which  has  gained  for  them  a  reputation 
of  being  habitually  harsh  and  irritable. 
That  they  often  have  this  reputation  is 
unluckily  so  certain,  as  to  leave  very  little 
doubt  of  the  fact  itself. 

I  once  heard  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  a  trial — if  the  ten  minutes'  hearing  be  a 
trial — a  statement  which  very  much  sur- 
prised me  then,  and  surprised  me  still  more 
when  I  verified  the  assertion.  I  was  in 
Bristol,  and,  being  in  the  county  court, 
heard  a  case  decided  where  a  Londoner, 
who  had  settled  in  the  ancient  city,  was 
summoned  for  a  quarter's  rent.  His  defence 
was  that  he  had  given  due  warning ;  the 
landlord  disputed  this,  and  then  the  tenant 
proved  that  he  had  given  it  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  "Which,"  retorted  the  land- 
lord, "is  two  days  after  quarter-day." 
"  What !"  exclaimed  the  judge  ;  "  two  days 
after  quarter-day  ?  Everyone  knows  that 
the  twenty-fifth  is  quarter-day — Christmas 
Day."  "  Not  in  Bristol,  your  honour," 
said  all  the  attendant  lawyers  in  chorus. 
"  Not  in  Bristol !"  echoed  the  amazed 
judge.  "  No,  your  honour,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  in  Bristol  we  make  the  twenty -first 
quarter-day."  And  so  it  was  settled,  and 
so,  on  enquiry,  I  found  it  was  generally 
understood.  This  is  very  ridiculous,  but 
some  of  my  readers  may  find  it  useful  to 
know  the  fact  should  they  go  to  reside  in 
Bristol.  The  city  is  a  favourite  of  mine 
among  cities,  and  its  residents  are  of  the 
kindliest,  but  they  do  cling  with  too  great 
obstinacy  to  their  old  ways.  Only  a  little 
while  back,  as  it  seems — but  it  is  thirty 
years  I  find  by  the  register — the  corporation 
decided  that  London  time  should  not  be 
kept  by  their  clocks.  The  result  was 
that  innumerable  mistakes  arose,  and  trains 
were  continually  being  missed  by  the  good 
people  of  the  town,  while  with  strangers  it 
was  still  worse,  until  the  very  odd  pheno- 
menon was  exhibited  of  nearly  every  clock 
in  every  shop  having  three  hands;  one 
minute  hand  showed  the  local,  the  other 
the  railway  time,  occasioning  no  small  per- 
plexity to  those  who  beheld  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  first  time.  It  was  really  much 
such  a  difficulty  as  is  caused  by  Russia 
obstinately  adhering  to  the  old  style 
calendar,  and  so  being  always  ten  or  twelve 
days  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  its  dates ; 
but  Bristol  has  yielded  to  the  innovation, 
and  so  some  day  will  Russia. 

To  get  back,  however,  to  county  courts ; 
it  may  surprise  those  who  are  not  expe- 
rienced in  such  matters,  to  learn  that  it  is 
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not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  single  plaintiff 
to  enter  so  many  cases  for  hearing  at  once 
that  the  whole  of  a  day  is  specially  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  judge  gives  an  extra 
sitting.  These  plaintiffs  are  usually  drapers 
— such  drapers  as  are  perhaps  better  known 
as  "  tallymen  "  —  or  loan  societies.  The 
private  lender  of  loans  now  generally  takes 
a  bill  of  sale,  which  simplifies  matters,  as 
the  defaulting  debtor  finds ;  but  loan 
societies,  although  the  bill  of  sale  is  grow- 
ing more  common  with  them,  are  usually 
satisfied  with  a  promissory  note.  The 
sympathy  of  the  judge  seldom  sets  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  in  such  instances, 
although  from  the  precaution  the  money- 
lenders take,  in  having  their  customers 
names  on  stamped  paper,  there  is  rarely 
much  chance  of  their  meeting  with  an 
adverse  judgment;  nevertheless,  so  far  as 
sympathy  can  be  shown,  the  defendants 
have  it. 

Any  one  who  chooses  so  to  spend  his 
leisure  days,  may  sometimes,  amid  the 
multitude  of  dull,  miserable  cases  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  county  court  busi- 
ness, light  upon  one  which  will  move  the 
audience  to  laughter.  I  once  listened  to  a 
specially  queer  one.  The  case  "Boddle 
and  Ponson  "  was  called,  in  three  or  four 
voices,  without  a  response,  and  the  inva- 
riable "  Call  the  next  case  "  would  have 
been  heard,  when  a  cracked,  harsh  voice 
said,  in  a  much  higher  key  than  is  customary 
in  the  sacred  precincts  of  justice,  "Well! 
why  didn't  you  say  so  V  And  then  a  man 
with  his  head  a  great  deal  on  one  side,  and 
a  very  old  hat  upon  it,  with  a  very  shabby 
long  great-coat,  and  two  umbrellas  under 
his  left  arm,  was  seen  unceremoniously 
elbowing  his  way  to  the  box.  A  certain 
fixed  stare  warned  an  usher  that  the  man 
was  deaf,  and  he  hastily  indicated,  by  signs, 
that  he  should  take  his  hat  off.  "  Oh  ! 
very  well,"  said  the  shabby  man  loudly, 
and  he  thereupon  very  deliberately  placed 
both  his  umbrellas,  and  then  his  hat,  upon 
the  floor,  after  which  he  was  duly  sworn. 
By  this  time  a  comfortable,  tradesman-like 
person  confronted  him.  "  Are  you  the 
plaintiff1?"  said  the  registrar.  "What1?" 
demanded  the  loud  voice.  On  the  ques- 
tion being  repeated,  he  said,  still  in  the 
same  high  key  and  with  the  same  harsh 
voice  :  "  Yes,  of  course  I  am  ;  and  so  would 
any  man  be."  "What  is  this  five  pounds 
claimed  for1?"  said  the  judge.  "What 
does  he  say  1 "  demanded  the  plaintiff,  and 
on  the  information  being  bawled  out,  re- 
plied :  "  What  is  it  for  ]  Why  for  knocking 
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me  down  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road 
with  a  light  pony-cart  whereby  I  caught  a 
pleurisy  in  the  side  and  lost  my  hearing 
to  that  extent  that  I  couldn't  foller  my 
calling  which  if  he  had  drawed  back  ever 
so  little  the  unfortunate  accident  which 
follered  soon  after  wouldn't  have  occurred." 
He  had  evidently  rehearsed  all  this,  for  he 
spoke  it  straight  off,  without  the  slightest 
punctuation,  and  at  the  finish  confronted 
the  judge  with  a  stare  which  was  deter- 
mined, if  not  spiteful.  "  But,"  said  his 
honour,  "  you  must  tell  me  more  particu- 
larly how  it  took  place."  "  What  1"  cried 
the  deaf  plaintiff.  The  judge  repeated  his 
question.  "  What  does  he  say  V  demanded 
Mr.  Boddle,  turning  abruptly  to  an  official. 
Again  was  the  question  roared  in  his  ear, 
and  then,  with  a  look  expressive  of  his 
amazement  at  his  previous  statement  not 
having  been  deemed  sufficient,  he  resumed  : 
"  Well,  I  tell  you,  I  was  going  from  'Am- 
stead  Road  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
it  was  a  very  wet  night.  As  I  was  a 
crossing  over,  which  there  was  a  gal  with 
oranges  just  in  front  of  me,  and  a  baked 
'tater  man  close  behind,  and  this  party 
come  along  in  his  light  pony- cart  and 
knocked  me  down,  whereby  I  caught  a 
pleurisy  in  my  side  and  lost  my  hearing 
to  that  extent  I  couldn't  foller  my  calling 
which  if  he  had  drawed  back  ever  so  little 
the  unfortunate  accident  which  follered 
soon  after  wouldn't  have  occurred."  "  Have 
you  any  witnesses?"  asked  the  judge. 
"  What?"  said  Mr.  Boddle.  "The  judge 
says,  '  Have  you  any  witnesses  1 ' "  roared 
the  usher ;  "  have  you  any  one  here  who 
saw  you  knocked  down  V  "  No,  of  course 
not,"  tartly  responded  the  plaintiff;  "I 
didn't  know  I  was  going  to  be  run  over, 
did  1 1  so  how  could  I  take  anybody  with 
me  to  see  It  1  But,  of  course,  it  was  all 
his  fault,  for  he  was  a-coming  along  at  a 
dangerous  rate  in  a  light  pony-cart  and  if 
he  had  drawed  back  ever  so  little  the 
unfortunate  accident  which  follered  soon 
after  wouldn't  have  occurred."  No  better 
account,  could  be  drawn  from  the  poor 
fellow,  and  the  defendant  was  called  upon. 
He  told  what  seemed  a  very  fair  story, 
and  was  supported  by  the  policeman  who 
was  on  duty  at  the  spot — the  latter  proving 
that  he  had  actually  warned  the  plaintiff 
against  crossing  at  that  moment,  but  in 
vain. 

This  evidence  determined  the  suit,  but 
Mr.  Boddle  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it ;  he 
evidently  considered  that  they  were  going 
through  some  necessary  forms,  but  that 


nothing  could  prevent  the  issue  of  the  trial 
from  being  in  his  favour.  The  judge's  fiat 
was  dead  against  him,  and  the  defendant 
asked  for  costs  ;  his  honour,  however, 
pointed  to  the  squalid  condition  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  asked  if  he  really  wished  to 
insist  on  them,  on  which  the  defendant 
waived  his  claim.  "Judgment  for  the 
defendant ! "  shouted  the  usher  in  the 
plaintiff's  ear.  "  Yes  ;  well,  what  then  1 " 
demanded  the  latter.  "  Judgment,  I  say, 
for  the  defendant  ! "  was  again  bawled. 
"  Very  well ;  when  am  I  to  have  the 
money  1 "  asked  Mr.  Boddle.  "  Bless  the 
man  ! "  exclaimed  the  usher,  hoarse  with 
shouting.  "  You  have  lost !  He  has  got 
judgment."  "What!!"  almost  shrieked 
the  plaintiff,  in  a  tone  which  capitals  and 
notes  of  admiration  feebly  typify ;  "  what ! 
and  aint  I  to  have  nothing  for  his  knock- 
ing me  down  at  the  top  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  with  a  light  pony-cart  where- 
by "    "  You  ought  to  be  much  obliged 

to  him,"  said  the  judge,  catching  his  eye ; 
"  for  not  asking  for  costs."  "  What  does 
he  say  1  "  demanded  the  plaintiff  of  the 
usher.    "His  honour  says  you  ought  to 

be  much  obliged  to  the  defendant  "  He 

would  have  explained  why,  but,  with  an 
absolute  yell,  the  plaintiff  cried  :  "  Very 
much  obliged  to  him  !  What !  for  knock- 
ing me  down  with  a  fast  pony -cart 
whereby  I  caught  a  pleurisy  in  my  side 
and  lost  my  hearing  to  that  extent  that  I 
couldn't  foller  my  calling  when  if  he  had 
drawed  back  ever  so  little  the  unfortunate 

accident  which  follered  soon  after  " 

"  There  ! "  said  the  official,  thrusting  his 
papers  into  his  hand ;  "  make  room  for  the 
next  case."  "  Well — but — but  aint  I  to 
have  no  money  1 "  cried  the  plaintiff, 
resisting  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  usher ; 

"  no  money  for  being  knocked  Then 

I  say  it's  a  blessed  shame  ! "  He  used  a 
much  stronger  and  commoner  adjective 
than  "  blessed,"  but,  whatever  he  said,  it 
was  roared  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice, 
and  then,  slamming  his  hat  on  to  his  head, 
and  hitching  his  battered  umbrellas  well 
under  his  arm,  he  left  the  court  amid  the 
uncontrollable  laughter  of  almost  every 
soul  in  it. 

One  very  fruitful  source  of  county  court 
business  are  disputes  between  masters  and 
servants ;  mistresses  and  servants  would 
be  the  better  description,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  master  is  the  nominal 
defendant ;  and  these  cases  are  sure 
to  be  contested  with  amazing  obstinacy. 
Do  what  the  ushers  may,  the  plaintiff 
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and  defendant  will  wrangle,  and  taunt 
each  other  across  the  court ;  while  the 
accuracy  with  which  every  peccadillo  on 
either  side  is  raked  up,  does  the  highest 
credit  to  the  memories  of  the  contending 
parties.  That  totally  irrelevant  matter  is 
continually  dragged  into  these  cases,  that 
assertion  is  preferred  to  evidence,  and 
that  tears  are  always  resorted  to,  is  only 
what  the  reader  would  expect.  The 
judge,  I  imagine,  is  generally  puzzled  as 
to  where  the  injury  lies  j  whether  the 
mistress  really  sent  Mary  Anne  off  at  a 
moment's  notice,  or  whether  Mary  Anne, 
after  an  outbreak  of  insolence,  took  her- 
self suddenly  away.  These  are  some  of 
the  cases  in  which  I  pity  the  judges. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infringe  on  my  resolve 
of  not  venturing  to  discuss  difficult  legal 
questions,  but  no  one  can  help  seeing  that 
in  dispensing  the  rough  and  ready  justice 
for  which  the  courts  are  famed,  doctrines 
are  sometimes  laid  down  which  startle  the 
listener.  This  must  be  the  case  when  a 
man  has  to  decide,  his  labour  enduring 
through  a  long  weary  day,  a  couple  of 
hundred  squabbles — in  his  eyes  they  must 
seem  no  better — on  the  most  contemptible 
matters,  and  argued  in  the  most  sordid  in- 
terests. Nevertheless,  although  this  may 
account  for  strange  decisions,  it  does  not 
make  them  more  palatable,  or  prevent 
them  from  frequently  clashing  with  other 
ruling.  I  was  once  in  a  county  court  when  I 
saw  something  handed  about  among  the 
bar  and  the  privileged  few  who  sat  with 
them,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
merriment,  and  presently  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  carte  de  visite.  I  found  that  a  cer- 
tain London  company  had  been  sued  for 
the  money  paid  for  an  unsatisfactory 
photograph,  which  the  sitter  alleged  was 
not  like  her,  the  company  refusing  to 
return  the  amount,  or  to  execute  another 
without  additional  payment ;  and  this 
picture,  which  the  representatives  of  the 
company  and  those  around  them,  were 
making  so  merry  over,  was  the  lady's 
carte  de  visite.  So  far  there  was  nothing 
very  extraordinary,  such  disputes  occur, 
doubtless,  every  day,  but  two  points  came 
out  in  the  trial  which  astonished  me,  as 
they  probably  will  the  unprofessional 
reader.  It  appeared  that  the  company, 
after  a  sitting,  would  not  allow  the  sitter 
to  see  his  or  her  negative;  if  the  artist 
was  satisfied,  that  was  enough.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  argued,  fairly  enough, 
I  thought,  that  as  no  opportunity  was 
afforded    for    inspection,    the  company 
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took  all  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
especially  as  this  rule  was  not  made 
known  to  the  customer  until  after  the 
money  was  paid.  But  the  judge  laid 
down  the  law  thus  :  the  contract  was  for 
a  picture ;  well,  you  received  a  picture. 
In  his  opinion,  the  so-called  portrait,  which 
was  of  course  shown  to  him,  was  not  at  all 
like,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  :  a  carte  de  visite  had  been  contracted 
for,  and  there  it  was.  If  it  had  been  the 
portrait  of  a  totally  different  person,  the 
contract  would  still  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  company  free.  The  reader  can 
imagine  the  amazement  in  the  audience  at 
this  doctrine,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  the  fiat  was  given,  and  no 
more  could  be  done,  Caveat  emptor,  said 
the  judge.  What  made  confusion  more 
confounded  was  the  fact  that,  only  a  few 
weeks  after,  I  saw  a  report  of  a  trial 
in  the  Sheriff's  Court  where  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr  had  ruled  exactly  the 
opposite  to  this  ;  and  the  portrait  in  the 
case  decided  by  him  not  being  a  satisfac- 
tory one,  the  money  paid  for  it  was  re- 
turned, as,  he  said,  it  must  be  in  any  con- 
tract not  properly  carried  out.  Now  how 
does  the  law  stand  1  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

As  all  know,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
now  abolished,  excepting  for  cases  in  the 
county  courts  ;  the  debtor,  however,  is  not 
punished  for  owing  the  money,  but  for  not 
paying  it  when  ordered  to  do  so,  which  is 
contempt  of  court.  So  the  small  debtor 
may  be  sent  to  "  quod  "  while  the  larger 
one  may  not.  This  is  odd,  and  only  one 
reason  is  offered  in  explanation,  which,  in 
its  character,  is  odder  still.  It  is  said 
that  the  working  classes  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  wish  that  their  creditors  should 
retain  the  power  to  send  them  to  jail,  lest 
their  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  should 
be  diminished.  To  this  I  can  only  say 
that  to  argue  thus  is  giving  the  lower 
classes  credit  for  a  keen  sense  of  political 
economy  utterly  denied  to  their  superiors, 
who  appear  to  have  been  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  such  a  provision ;  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  and  solitary  instance  of  the 
masses  preferring  a  future  possible  good 
to  an  immediate  benefit;  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  result  of  all  my  enquiries ; 
and  that,  finally,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  in  my  province 
to  discuss  whether  imprisonment  for  debt 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  power  for  a  creditor  to 
hold,  although  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
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if  it  be  a  good  thing  to  imprison,  upon 
a  county  court  judgment,  a  debtor  who 
owes,  we  will  say,  five  pounds,  it  is  a 
positive  hardship  to  withhold  this  boon 
from  the  ranks  so  much  above  these  small 
people — from  debtors  who  owe  their  five 
hundred  or  five  thousand  pounds  in  Picca- 
dilly or  on  'Change. 

This  power  of  committal  is  the  most 
embarrassing  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  county  court  judge,  as  anyone  can  see 
who  will  attend  when  the  judgment  sum- 
monses are  being  tried.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  undeniable  claim  of  the  creditor, 
himself  often  a  struggling  tradesman;  on 
the  other,  the  debtor's  declaration,  from 
his  appearance  too  evidently  true,  that  he 
is  in  absolute  want,  and  that  his  family 
lack  food  and  clothing.  In  these  cases  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  envy  the  judge  of  the 
county  court. 


THE  PARISH  CLERK. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  PART  II. 
I  have  already  said,  that,  at  the  last 
census,  three  women  were  returned  as 
parish  clerks.  They  may,  possibly,  have 
been  widows,  to  whom  were  continued  the 
salaries  received  by  their  husbands,  and 
the  duties  of  leading  the  responses  in 
church  may  have  been  discharged  by 
deputies.  But  a  woman  can  serve  the 
office  of  an  overseer  (and  has  done  so, 
recently,  in  the  country  parish  where  I 
write  these  lines) ;  and  it  was  also  decided 
in  the  case  of  Olive  v.  Ingram  (2  Strange, 
1,114)  that  a  woman  might  be  the  parish 
sexton.*  It  might,  therefore,  be  contended 
that  she  was  legally  entitled  to  serve  the 
office  of  a  parish  clerk.  That  she  has  done 
so  in  numerous  instances  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples  ;  though  that 
"  poor,  wretched,  ragged  woman,  a  female 
clerk,"  who  is  mentioned  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Diary,  as  showing  her  the 
church  of  Collumpton,  Devon,  paid  a  man 
for  doing  the  Sunday  duty,  while  she 
received  the  salary  in  right  of  her  deceased 
husband.     About  forty  years  ago,  Mrs. 


*  In  the  year  1857,  there  were,  at  least,  three 
female  sextons  (or  "  sextonesses ")  in  the  City  of 
London,  viz.  :  Mrs.  Crook,  at  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Aldermanbury ;  Mrs.  E.  Worley,  at  St.  Laurence 
Jewry,  King  Street;  and  Mrs.  Stapelton,  St. 
Michael's,  Wood  Street.  About  the  year  1867, 
I  remember  Mrs.  Noble  being  sextoness  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Peterborough.  The  Annual  Register 
for  1759  mentions  an  extraordinary  centenarian 
sextoness:  "Died,  April  30,  Mary  Hall,  sexton  of 
Bishop  Hill,  York  City,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  ; 
she  walked  about  and  retained  her  senses  till  within 
three  days  of  her  death." 


Sheldon,  widow  of  the  parish  clerk  of 
Wheatley,  near  Cuddesdon,  five  miles  from 
Oxford,  continued  to  discharge,  during 
divine  service,  the  duties  that  had  been 
performed  by  her  husband.  Mrs.  Poffley, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
was  parish  clerk  of  Avington,  near  Hunger- 
ford,  for  the  period  of  twenty-six  years. 
Up  to  the  year  1832,  Mary  Mountford 
was  parish  clerk  of  Misterton,  near  Crew- 
kerne,  Somersetshire,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  At  Ickburgh,  Norfolk,  a  woman 
was  acting  as  parish  clerk  so  recently  as 
1853,  and  had  then  been  the  clerk  for 
some  years.  About  the  year  1830  the 
female  parish  clerk  at  Sudbrook,  near 
Lincoln,  died,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  office  for  several  years.  The  Rev. 
H.  T.  Ellacombe  remembered  "  a  gentle- 
woman "  acting  as  the  parish  clerk  "  of 
some  church  in  London."  Burn,  in  his 
work  on  Parish  Registers,  cites  a'  very 
noteworthy  instance,  in  an  extract  from 
the  parish  register  of  Totteridge  :  "1802. 
March  2.  Buried  Elizabeth  King,  widow, 
for  forty-six  years  clerk  of  this  parish, 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age." 

In  numerous  instances  the  office  of  parish 
clerk  has  been  hereditary,  and  has  been 
held  by  members  of  the  same  family 
through  more  than  a  century.  As  a  boy  I 
often  attended  the  service  at  Belbroughton 
Church,  Worcestershire,  where  the  parish 
clerk  was  Mr.  Osborne,  tailor.  His  family 
had  there  been  parish  clerks  and  tailors 
since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
were  lineally  descended  from  William 
FitzOsborne,  who,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, had  been  deprived  by  Ralph  Fitz- 
Herbert  of  his  right  to  the  manor  of 
Bellem,  in  the  parish  of  Belbroughton. 
Often  have  I  stood  in  the  picturesque 
churchyard  of  Wolverley,  Worcestershire, 
by  the  grave  of  its  old  parish  clerk,  whom 
I  well  remember,  old  Thomas  Worrall,  the 
inscription  on  whose  monument  is  as 
follows :  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Thomas  Worrall,  parish  clerk  of  Wolverley 
for  a  period  of  forty-seven  years.  Died 
AD.  1854,  February  23rd.  Aged  seventy- 
six  years. 

"He  served  with  faithfulness  in  humble  sphere, 
As  one  who  could  his  talent  well  employ, 
Hope  that  when  Christ  his  Lord  shall  reappear, 
He  may  be  bidden  to  his  Master's  joy. 

"This  tombstone    was   erected  to  the" 
memory  of  the  deceased  by  a  few  of  the 
parishioners  in  testimony  of  his  worth. 
April,  1855.    Charles  R.  Somers  Cocks, 
vicar."    It  may  be  noted  of  this  worthy 
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parish  clerk  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
week  or  two  before  his  death,  he  was  never 
once  absent  from  his  Sunday  and  week-day 
duties  in  the  forty-seven  years  during  which 
he  held  office.  He  succeeded  his  father,  James 
Worrall,  who  died  in  1806,  aged  seventy- 
nine,  after  being  parish  clerk  of  Wolverley 
for  thirty  years.  His  tombstone,  near  to 
that  of  his  son,  was  erected  "  to  record  his 
worth  both  in  his  public  and  private 
character,  and  as  a  mark  of  personal 
esteem— h.  1.  F.  H.  &  W.  C.  p.  c."  I  am 
told  that  these  initials  stand  for  F.  Hurtle 
and  the  Rev.  William  Callow,  and  that 
the  latter  was  the  author  of  the  following 
lines  inscribed  on  the  monument,  which 
are  well  worth  quoting  : 

If  courtly  bards  adorn  each  statesman's  bust, 
And  strew  their  laurels  o'er  each  warrior's  dust 
Alike  immortalise,  as  good  and  great, 
Him  who  enslaved  as  him  who  saved  the  state, 
Surely  the  muse  (a  rustic  minstrel)  may 
Drop  one  wild  flower  upon  a  poor  man's  clay  ; 
This  artless  tribute  to  his  mem'ry  give 
Whose  life  was  such  as  heroes  seldom  live. 
In  worldly  knowledge,  poor  indeed  his  store — 
He  knew  the  village  and  he  scarce  knew  more. 
The  worth  of  heavenly  truth  he  justly  knew — 
In  faith  a  Christian,  and  in  practice  too. 
Yes,  here  lies  one,  excel  him  ye  who  can  ; 
Go  !  imitate  the  virtues  of  that  man  ! 

Mr.  John  Noake,  in  his  Notes  and  Queries 
for  Worcestershire  (Longmans,  1856), 
besides  mentioning  the  Osbornes  and 
Worralls,  says  that  Mr.  David  Clarkson, 
the  parish  clerk  of  Feckenham,  died  in 
1854,  and  that  his  ancestors  had  occupied 
the  same  office  for  two  centuries.  The 
Fields  were  parish  clerks  of  Kingsnorton 
for  the  same  period,  two  of  them  holding 
the  office  for  one  hundred  and  two  years. 
The  Roses  were  also  parish  clerks  at 
Bromsgrove  from  "time  out  of  mind." 
The  Bonds  were  parish  clerks  at  St. 
Michael's,  Worcester,  for  a  century.  John 
Tustin  had  in  1856  been  parish  clerk  of 
Broadway  for  fifty-two  years,  his  father 
and  grandfather  having  previously  held  the 
office,  Charles  Orford  died  at  Oldswinford, 
December  28th,  1855,  aged  seventy-three, 
having  been  the  parish  clerk  "from  his 
youth,"  and  having  succeeded  his  father  in 
that  capacity,  and  being  succeeded  by  his 
son.  These  examples,  taken  from  one 
county,  Worcestershire,  are  sufficient  to 
show  —  without  adducing  instances  from 
other  counties — that  the  office  of  parish 
clerk  is  frequently  hereditary.* 

*  I  will,  however,  here  give  one  remarkable 
example  from  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Peter  Bramwell, 
parish  clerk  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  died  January  23, 
1854,  aged  eighty-six,  after  having  held  office  for 
forty -three  years.  His  father,  Peter  Bramwell,  was 
parish  clerk  of  the  same  place  for  fifty  years  ;  his 


A  poem,  containing  a  description  of  the 
duties — and  also  some  of  the  pleasures — of 
a  parish  clerk,  was  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Story,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  school- 
master and  parish  clerk  of  Gargrave,  York- 
shire, and  published  in  his  volume  of  verse, 
The  Magic  Fountain,  and  other  Poems 
(1829).  As  it  is  the  production  of  a  self- 
educated  parish  clerk  I  quote  that  portion 
relating  to  his  duties  and  pleasures  of  office  : 

Learn  next  that  I  am  parish  clerk  : 

A  noble  office,  by  St.  Mark  ! 

It  brings  me  in  six  guineas  clear, 

Besides  et  caeteras  every  year. 

I  waive  my  Sunday  duty,  when 

I  give  the  solemn  deep  Amen  ; 

Exalted  then  to  breathe  aloud 

The  heart-devotion  of  the  crowd. 

But,  oh,  the  fun  !  when  Christmas  chimes 

Have  usher'd  in  the  festal  times, 

And  sent  the  clerk  and  sexton  round 

To  pledge  their  friends  in  draughts  profound, 

And  keep  on  foot  the  good  old  plan, 

As  only  clerk  and  sexton  can  ! 

Nor  less  the  sport,  when  Easter  sees 

The  daisy  spring  to  deck  her  leas  ; 

Then,  claim'd  as  dues  by  Mother  Church, 

I  pluck  the  cackler  from  the  perch  ; 

Or,  in  its  place,  the  shilling  clasp 

From  grumbling  dame's  slow  opening  grasp. 

But,  Visitation  Day  !  'tis  thine 

Best  to  deserve  my  native  line. 

Great  day  !  the  purest,  brightest  gem, 

That  decks  the  fair  year's  diadem. 

Grand  day  !  that  sees  me  costless  dine, 

And  costless  quaff  the  rosy  wine, 

Till  seven  churchwardens  doubled  seem, 

And  doubled  every  taper's  gleam ; 

And  L  triumphant  over  time, 

And  over  tune,  and  over  rhyme, 

Call'd  by  the  gay,  convivial  throng, 

Lead,  in  full  glee,  the  choral  song  ! 

Mr.  Story  was  probably  exceptionally 
invited  to  the  Visitation  Dinner  on  account 
of  his  "convivial  qualities,"  and  also  his 
extra  rank  as  schoolmaster.  Of  another 
North-countryman,  who  was  both  parish 
clerk  and  schoolmaster,  it  is  related  that 
when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
scholastic  duties  to  a  qualified  teacher  from 
a  training  college,  he  heard  the  new 
master  tell  his  pupils:  "'A'  is  an  indefinite 
article.  '  A'  is  one,  and  can  only  be  applied 
to  one  thing.  You  cannot  say  a  cats,  a 
dogs ;  but  only  a  cat,  a  dog. "  Upon  this, 
the  clerk  said  to  his  rector :  "  Here's  a 
pretty  fellow  you've  got  to  keep  school ! 
He  says  that  you  can  only  apply  the  article 
'a'  to  nouns  of  the  singular  number;  and 
here  have  I  been  saying  '  A-men'  all  my  life, 
and  your  reverence  has  never  once  corrected 
me." 


grandfather,  George  Bramwell,  for  thirty -eight 
years  ;  his  great-great-grandfather,  George  Bram- 
well, for  forty  years  ;  and  his  great-great-great- 
grandfather, Peter  Bramwell,  for  fifty-two  years. 
Total,  two  hundred  and  twenty -three  years,  by  five 
members  of  one  family,  giving  an  average  of  forty- 
four  years  and  nine  months  for  each. 
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I  knew  one  who  combined  the  offices  of 
schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk,  who  was 
particularly  vain  of  his  reading.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  always  the  remark  of 
strangers  as  well  as  parishioners,  that  he 
and  the  vicar  were  the  best  readers  for 
miles  around,  though  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  only  from  compliment  that  he  in- 
cluded the  vicar  in  his  praise.  Like 
many  others  in  his  profession,  he  was  the 
village  oracle,  and  often  filled  up  a  gap  in 
giving  away  a  bride  or  in  standing  godfather 
to  a  child.  He  might  have  been  that  man 
of  importance  described  by  Alexander  Pope, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  P.P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish, 
wherein  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own 
Times  was  satirised :  "  Thou  mayest  con- 
ceive, 0  reader,  with  what  concern  I  per- 
ceived the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed 
upon  me  when  I  first  took  my  place  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest.  When  I  raised  the 
psalm,  how  did  my  voice  quiver  for  fear  ! 
And  when  I  arrayed  the  shoulders  of  the 
minister  with  the  surplice  how  did  my 
joints  tremble  under  me  !  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing which  it  was  my  good  hap  to 
acquit  myself  to  the  good  liking  of  the 
whole  congregation  •  but  God  forbid  I 
should  glory  therein !" 

When  a  clergyman  had  gone  to  take  the 
duty  for  a  friend,  and  was  leaving  the 
church,  he  looked  at  the  sky  and  made  a 
remark  to  the  parish  clerk  as  to  the  proba- 
ble weather  on  the  morrow,  when  the  clerk 
replied  :  "  Ah,  sir,  they  do  say  that  the 
hypocrites  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky." 
Another  parish  clerk  apologised  to  a  church 
dignitary  who  had  been  summoned  to  take 
a  service  at  a  small  village  church  :  "I  am 
sorry,  sir,  to  have  brought  such  a  gentle- 
man as  you  to  this  poor  little  place.  A 
worse  would  have  done  if  we  had  only 
known  where  to  find  him  !  " 

It  is  said  of  a  clergyman,  who  so  forgot 
the  proprieties  of  his  office  that  in  reading 
the  churching  service  to  a  lady  of  title,  he 
altered  the  words  "  save  this  woman  "  to 
"  save  this  lady,"  upon  which  the  courtly 
parish  clerk  promptly  made  the  very 
natural  response,  "  Who  putteth  her  lady- 
ship's trust  in  Thee."  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Jackson,  in  speaking  of  Yorkshire  clergy- 
men within  his  own  recollection,  says,  con- 
cerning a  village  church  where  there  was 
only  one  Sunday  service,  in  the  afternoon  : 
"  Often  while  the  parson  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  discourse,  the  powdered  yellow  plush 
of  the  squire,  whose  ancient  mansion  ad- 
joined the  churchyard,  would  enter  the 
priest's  door  in  the  chancel,  and,  advancing 


to  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  would  say  in  a 
respectful,  but  somewhat  peremptory  and 
authoritative  voice :  '  If  you  please,  sir, 
my  master  bids  me  inform  you  that 
dinner  is  waiting  ! '  The  old  curate  then 
closed  his  book,  gave  the  benediction,  and 
set  off  to  join  his  patron's  well-spread 
board." 

Another  courteous  rector  was  one,  in  a 
northern  county,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
not  beginning  divine  service  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  squire  was  duly 
ensconced  in  the  family  pew,  but  happening 
one  Sunday  to  omit  ascertaining  the  fact, 
he  had  gone  into  the  reading-desk  and  had 

commenced  "When  the  wicked  man  " 

when  he  was  instantly  stopped  by  the 
faithful  clerk,  who  exclaimed, "  He  ain't  come 
in,  sir  ! "  This  is  a  well-known  story,  and  is 
perhaps  apocryphal,  but  something  similar 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  did  his 
first  duty  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  in 
a  village  church  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  curate,  his  rector  being  engaged 
at  a  second  church  in  another  part  of  the 
parish.  The  old  parish  clerk,  after  ringing 
the  two  bells  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
came  up  to  the  chancel  where  the  curate 
had  put  on  his  surplice  behind  the  high- 
curtained  end  of  the  squire's  pew,  the 
church  not  boasting  a  vestry,  and  was 
looking  at  his  watch  with  a  nervous  anxiety 
to  keep  to  the  exact  time  for  beginning  his 
first  service.  To  his  surprise  the  clerk, 
after  saying  to  him  in  an  audible  voice, 
"  You  must  wait  a  bit,  sir,  we  ain't  ready  ! " 
stepped  into  the  communion  area,  clambered 
on  to  the  communion  table,  and  stood  upon 
it  while  he  looked  through  the  east  window, 
and  carefully  scrutinised  the  churchyard 
path  that  led  past  the  window  to  a  door  in 
the  wall  of  the  squire's  garden,  through 
which  his  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  title, 
was  accustomed  to  come  to  church  with  her 
children.  The  curate  was  full  of  George 
Herbert's  and  Keble's  reverence  for  holy 
places,  and  was  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the 
parish  clerk  thus  standing  on  the  commu- 
nion table  in  full  sight  of  the  congregation, 
and  coolly  turning  round  from  his  inspec- 
tion through  the  east  window  and  saying 
to  the  curate  in  an  audible  voice :  "  You 
moant  begin  yet.  Her  ladyship  baint 
come  ! "  "  Pray  come  down,"  expostulated 
the  curate.  "  I  can  see  best  where  I  be," 
replied  the  imperturbable  clerk.  "  I'm  watch- 
ing the  garden  door.  Here  she  be,  and 
the  squire ! "  upon  which  he  descended 
from  his  position,  greatly  to  the  curate's 
relief.    As  the  incident  excited  no  surprise 
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among  the  rustic  congregation,  it  probably 
was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

When  my  friend  had  come  to  an  end  of 
that  eventful  service,  and  had  disrobed,  for 
it  was  in  days  when  the  black  gown  was 
worn  in  the  pulpit,  the  clerk  said  to  him 
very  cheerfully :  "  They'd  all  see  as  you  was 
a  beginner  ! "  "  Indeed,  how  1 "  asked  the 
curate,  who  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  service  without 
making  any  mistake.  "  Why,  you  left  out 
some'at,  the  Habsolution  ! "  said  the  trium- 
phant clerk  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  for  the 
curate  to  inform  him  that,  as  he  was  only 
in  deacon's  orders,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
read  the  Absolution,  and  was  therefore 
legally  compelled  to  omit  it.  The  clerk 
still  preserved  his  original  opinion,  some- 
what modified  afterwards  by  the  explana- 
tion to  his  friends  :  "  He  ain't  old  enough 
for  it  yet. "  But,  on  one  Sunday  in  summer, 
when  the  squire  and  his  family  were  in 
town,  and  the  squire's  pew  was  empty,  he 
helped  my  friend  out  of  an  unexpected 
difficulty.  The  curate  had  walked  across 
the  fields  from  his  distant  lodgings,  after 
having  taken  the  usual  precautions  to  pre- 
vent his  faithful  companion,  a  skye-terrier 
named  Mac,  from  following  him.  But 
when  he  had  reached  the  village  Sunday- 
school  Mac  put  in  an  unexpected  ap- 
pearance at  the  curate's  heels.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  shut  up 
Mac  in  the  outhouse  of  a  cottage  until 
the  conclusion  of  service,  and  this  was 
done.  But  the  skye,  by  dint  of  scratching 
and  wriggling,  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  when  the  curate  was  reading 
the  second  lesson,  he  was  dismayed  to  see  Mac 
trotting  into  church  through  the  door  which 
had  been  left  open  on  account  of  the  heat, 
and  then,  on  hearing  his  master's  voice, 
and  discovering  the  spot  from  whence  it 
proceeded,  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  ad- 
vanced up  the  aisle  with  those  wriggles  of 
delight  which  are  peculiar  to  the  breed. 
The  clerk  stepped  out,  and,  opening  the 
door  of  the  old-fashioned  reading-desk, 
said  :  "  You'd  better  take  him  in  along  wi' 
you  ! "  and  the  curate,  seeing  that  this  was 
the  best  policy  to  pursue  under  the  emer- 
gency, allowed  Mac  to  be  shut  in  the  read- 
ing-desk, where  he  curled  himself  up  into  a 
shaggy  ball  and  made  himself  quite  happy. 
Whipping  dogs  out  of  church  was  formerly 
one  of  the  ordinary  items  of  expense  that 
were  allowed  in  the  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts ;  and  in  the  celebrated  picture  of 
Old  Scarlett,  that  is  hung  against  the 
western  wall  of  the  nave  of  Peterborough 


Cathedral,  he  is  depicted  with  his  dog- 
whip  thrust  through  his  girdle.  As  in  his 
case,  the  office  of  dog-whipper  was  usually 
performed  by  the  sexton;  but,  although 
in  so  many  parishes  the  sexton  and  parish 
clerk  were,  and  are,  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  shall  not,  in  this  paper,  revert  to 
the  peculiar  duties  of  the  sexton. 

An  odd  parish  clerk  was  that  of  another 
country  village,  who  was  showing  to  a 
friend  of  mine  a  stained-glass  window 
which  had  just  been  placed  in  the  church 
to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  and  lady 
deceased.  It  was  a  two-light  window, 
with  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  "  There 
they  are,  sir  !  but  they  don't  much  feature 
the  old  couple,"  said  the  clerk,  who  re- 
garded them  as  likenesses  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  deceased.  This  same  clerk, 
when  ill,  and  visited  by  his  rector,  said  to 
him  :  "  Yes,  sir ;  we're  all  on  us  born  to 
trouble.  It's  just  what  you  tells  us  in  your 
sermons,  when  you  says  as  you  must  set 
your  backs  well  up  agin  your  troubles,  and 
then  you're  bound  to  niggle  through  'em." 
As  the  rector  particularly  prided  himself  on 
the  elegancy  of  his  diction  when  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
way  in  which  his  clerk  had  interpreted  his 
sermon.  Another  parish  clerk  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  taking  the  duty  in 
a  strange  church :  "  There's  a  woman  has 
brought  two  children  to  be  christened. 
One  of  'em's  not  been  done  at  all ;  but  the 
t'other's  been  half  done,  and  she'd  like  to 
have  him  finished."  He  meant  by  this, 
that  the  one  child  had  been  privately 
baptised,  but  had  not  yet  been  received 
into  the  Church. 

The  Kev.  Richard  Polwhele  in  his  His- 
tory of  Cornwall,  says  that  "  at  no  great 
distance  from  St.  Anthony,  a  wreck  happen- 
ing on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  clerk  an- 
nounced to  the  parishioners  just  assembled 
that  "  measter  would  gee  them  a  holiday." 
This  is  a  fact ;  but  whether  measter  cried 
out  as  his  flock  were  rushing  from  the 
church,  "  Stop,  stop,  let  us  start  fair  ! "  I 
will  not  aver.  This  anecdote  was  told  in 
The  Encyclopaedia  of  Wit  (1801)  in  the 
following  terms  :  "A  parson  who  lived  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  one  great 
business  of  the  inhabitants  is  plundering 
from  the  ships  that  are  wrecked,  being  once 
preaching  when  the  alarm  was  given,  found 
that  the  sound  of  a  wreck  was  so  much 
more  attractive  than  his  sermon,  that  all  his 
congregation  were  scampering  out  of  church. 
To  check  their  precipitation,  he  called  out, 
"  My  brethren,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stay 
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only  five  words  more ; "  and  marching  out 
of  the  pulpit  till  he  had  got  pretty  near  the 
door  of  the  church,  slowly  pronounced, '  Let 
us  all  start  fair,'  and  ran  off  with  the  rest 
of  them." 

Fuller,  in  his  Triple  Reconciler,  said : 
"  Sad  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  clergy  were  commanded 
to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by 
themselves,  that  so  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  to  the  con- 
gregation." But  if  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  country  clergy  made  "  painful 
hearers"  of  their  congregations,  what  must  it 
have  been  for  the  hearers,  when,  at  a  later 
date,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  the  parish 
clerk  to  read  the  lessons  1  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  more  difficult  words  was  ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary,  and  proper  names  were 
mangled  or  skipped,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  mistress  of  the  dame-school,  who  was 
wont  to  say  when  a  small  pupil  paused  at 
such  a  name  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  That's  a 
bad  word,  child  !  go  on  to  the  next  verse." 
The  Rev.  R.  Polwhele  says,  in  his  Cornish 
Recollections  :  "  A  very  short  time  since, 
parish  clerks  used  to  read  the  first  lesson. 
I  once  heard  the  St.  Agnes  clerk  cry  out : 
'  At  the  mouth  of  the  burning  viery  vurnis, 
Shadrac,  Meshac,  and  Abednego,  com  voath 
and  com  hether.' "  It  is  said  of  a  Devon- 
shire parish  clerk  who  had  to  read  this 
lesson,  that,  instead  of  repeating  these  three 
proper  names,  he  said  at  their  second  and 
third  recurrence,  "the  aforesaid  gentlemen," 
and  that  in  the  same  chapter,  instead  of 
repeating  the  words  concerning  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  he 
said,  "  the  band  as  before."  This  anecdote 
is  gravely  ascribed  to  "a  London  incum- 
bent," in  A  Voice  from  a  Mask,  by  Domino 
(1851).  I  have  heard  a  parish  clerk  say 
"Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Mizzle,"  and  I 
have  been  told  of  one  who  called  "  that 
great  Leviathan,"  "  that  great  leather 
thing  /'  and  of  another  who  talked  of  the 
"  owl  in  the  dessert,"  thereby  calling  up 
visions  of  the  after-dinner  refection.  A 
parish  clerk  to  whom  I  was  accustomed  to 
listen,  used  to  say  in  the  marriage  service, 
"  O  well  is  thee,  and  oppy  sholt  thou  be," 
while  he  prolonged  painfully  the  last 
syllable  in  "  The  rich  he  hath  sent  empty 
awaii,"  raising  his  tone  as  though  it  was  an 
interrogation.  Similarly  he  dwelt  on  the  "  a  " 
in  "Libanus  like  a  caaf;"  and  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  Psalm,  he  always  said  "like  as  it 
were  a  moath  fretting  in  a  garment,"  and 
in  the  next  verse  that  he  also  had  to 
read,  he  also  interpolated  a  syllable,  for  he 


said,  "a  sojurner  as  all  my  forefathers 
were."  Perhaps  he  thought  that  as  a  man 
can  but  have  one  father,  there  was  an  error 
in  our  authorised  version.  I  have  really 
heard  a  parish  clerk  say,  "  a  lion  to  my 
mother's  children,"  and  I  imagine  that  this 
error  must  have  been  traditionally  handed 
down  through  generations  of  parish  clerks ; 
for  the  Rev.  John  Eagles  in  his  Essays, 
writing  in  1837,  said  of  a  clerk  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  who  spoke  of  going  to  church 
"to  hear  the  baboons,"  meaning  bassoons; 
"  he  invariably  reads  Cheberims  and  Se- 
pherims,  and  most  unequivocally  '  I  am  a 
lion  to  my  mother's  children,'  and  really 
he  sometimes  looks  not  unlike  one."  About 
twenty  years  ago,  a  newspaper  paragraph 
ascribed  this  anecdote  to  "  the  clerk  of  a 
parish  in  Worcestershire,"  with  this  highly 
original  addition  :  "  True  enough,"  said  an 
old  lady,  applying  the  word  in  season, 
"  you  put  your  brother  in  the  county  court, 
you  wretch,  you  did."  But  the  anecdote 
has  an  earlier  date ;  for  about  a  century  ago, 
when  Francis  Grose  was  writing  On  Slip- 
slopping,  or  the  Mis-application  of  Words, 
he  said  :  "  Even  the  Church  service  itself  is 
not  exempt  from  this  kind  of  slip-sloppery. 
Almost  every  parish  clerk  is  a  lion,  instead 
of  an  alien,  among  his  mother's  children  j  and 
one  I  remember  went  to  a  length  still  more 
extravagant.  In  that  verse  in  the  chapter 
of  Revelations  describing  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, wherein  it  is  said  the  doors  were  of 
agate  and  the  windows  carbuncles,  the 
honest  fellow  read,  'the  doors  were  of  a 
gate,  and  the  windows  crabs  ancles.'" 

Another  clerk  who  had  to  give  out  the 
psalm,  "  Like  a  timorous  bird,  to  distant 
mountains  fly, "always  said,  "Like  atemmer- 
sum  burde,"  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
a  quavering  of  the  voice  that  provoked 
risibility  in  the  hearer.  Of  another  parish 
clerk  it  is  said  that  when  many  fees  were 
coming  to  him  from  funerals  and  marriages, 
he  was  fond  of  giving  out  the  psalm  :  "  My 
soul,  praise  the  Lord ; "  but  that  if  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  fees,  he  selected  the 
psalm  :  "  How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me  1 " 

The  lax  custom  of  permitting  the  parish 
clerk  to  give  out  notices  in  church,  must, 
occasionally,  have  led  to  unforeseen  results. 
Thus,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  told 
of  a  parish  clerk  who  gave  out,  in  his 
rector's  hearing,  this  notice  :  "  There'll  be 
no  service  next  Sunday,  as  the  rector's 
going  out  grouse-shooting ! "  the  rector 
having  inadvertently  told  him  of  the  reason 
for  his  approaching  absence.  Another 
rector  who  had  lost  his  favourite  setter, 
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told  his  parish  clerk  to  make  enquiries 
about  it;  but  was  rather  astonished  to 
hear  him  give  it  out  as  a  notice  in  church, 
coupled  with  the  reward  of  three  pounds 
if  the  dog  should  be  restored  to  his  owner. 
In  the  year  1853,  when  the  late  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank   was    projecting   a  monthly 
magazine,  in  which  I  was  to  write  a  serial 
story  and  otherwise  contribute  to  its  pages, 
he  asked  me  to  write  an  article  to  intro- 
duce some  designs  that  he  had  prepared 
relative  to  certain  dangers  to  teeth.  In 
conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  I 
told  him  of  a  fact  which  had  recently  been 
narrated  to  me,  to  the  following  effect : 
An  old  rector  of  a  small  country  parish 
had  been  compelled  to  send  to  a  dentist 
his  set  of  false  teeth,  in  order  that  some 
repairs  might  be  made.    The  dentist  had 
faithfully  promised  to   send  them  back 
"  by  Saturday,"  but  the  Saturday's  post 
did   not   bring  the   box  containing  the 
rector's  teeth.    There  was  no  Sunday  post, 
and  the  village  was  nine  miles  from  the 
post-town.     The    dentist,   it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  posted  the  teeth  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  with  the  full  conviction 
that  their  owner  would  receive  them  on 
the  Sunday  morning  in  time  for  service. 
The  old  rector  bravely  tried  to  do  that 
duty  which  England  expects  every  man  to 
do,  more  especially  if  he  be  a  parson,  and 
if  it  be  Sunday  morning  ;  but,  after  he  had 
mumbled  through  the  prayers,  with  equal 
difficulty  and  incoherency,  he  decided  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  abandon  any 
further  attempts  to  address  his  congrega- 
tion on  that  day.    While  the  hymn  was 
being  sung  he  summoned  the  clerk  to  the 
vestry,  and  there  said  to  him  :  "It  is  quite 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  go  on.  The 
fact  is  that  my  dentist  has  not  sent  me 
back  my  artificial  teeth  ;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  myself  understood, 
you  must  tell  the  congregation  that  the 
service  is  ended  for  this  morning,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  service  this  afternoon." 
The  old  clerk  went  back  to  his  desk ;  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  was  brought  to  an 
end;  and  the  rector,  from  his  retreat  in 
the  vestry,  heard  his  clerk  address  the 
congregation  as  follows  :  "  This  is  to  give 
notice  !  as  there  won't  be  no  sarmon,  nor 
no  more  sarvice  this  mornin' ;  so  you'd 
better  all  go  whum  [home] ;  and  there 
won't  be  no  sarvice  this  arternoon  as  the 
rector  ain't  got  his  artful  teeth  back  from 
the  dentist ! "   George  Cruikshank  laughed 
very  heartily  at  this  anecdote,  and  was 
amazingly  tickled^with  the  idea  of  the 


"artful"  teeth.  He  said  that  he  should 
like  to  make  an  illustration  to  it,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  not  write  a  paper  on  country 
rectors  and  their  adventures,  in  which  it 
might  be  introduced,  and  which  he  would 
further  illustrate.  But  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this 
idea,  for  George  Cruikshank's  Magazine, 
edited  by  Frank  E.  Smedley,  was  a  short 
lived  failure,  and  expired  at  its  second 
number.  Thus,  Cruikshank's  illustration 
of  the  foregoing  incident  was  lost  to  the 
world. 

If  the  old  rector  had  got  into  the  pulpit 
and  mumbled  his  sermon,  the  clerk  would 
probably  have  had  "  an  exposition  of 
sleep  "  come  upon  him,  as  with  the  parish 
clerk  described  by  Cowper  in  his  first  book 
of  The  Task : 

Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head  ; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below. 

It  was  evidently  "  a  three-decker  "  Avhere 
this  scene  occurred. 

An  answer  made  by  a  clerk  to  his  clergy- 
man is  given,  in  verse,  in  The  Poetical 
Note  Book  (1824),  but  is  not  assigned  to 
any  author : 

A  zealous  priest,  and  in  his  way 

A  pious  man,  as  people  say, 

For  weeks  had  miss'd  from  church  and  station, 

A  member  of  his  congregation ; 

And  having  long  made  the  remark, 

Anxious  to  learn,  he  ask'd  his  clerk, 

If  he  could  any  cause  assign 

Why  he  rejected  grace  divine. 

"  I  hope,  poor  man,  he's  not  unwell ; 

Perhaps  become  an  infidel ! 

Pray  Heaven  'tis  not  Socinianism 

Or  any  strange  fanaticism, 

That  keeps  him  from  us  thus  away 

And  leads  him  from  the  flock  astray  ? " 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "'tis  worse 

Than  these — alas  !  a  greater  curse  ! " 

"What,  worse  than  Socinianism? 

It  surely  cannot  be  Deism  ? " 

"  Oh,  worse  than  that !  "  replied  the  clerk  ; 

"Your  worship  still  is  in  the  dark." 

"  Worse  than  Deism,  it  cannot  be  ! " 

"  'Tis  bad  enough,  sir,  I  agree." 

"  Good  Lord  !  'tis  not  Atheism  sure, 

We'll  try  and  work  th'  apostate's  cure  !  " 

"You're  wrong  again,  sir,  I  confess 

The  cause  is  difficult  to  guess ; 

'Tis  neither  heresy  nor  schism, 

But  that  accursed  rheumatism  ! " 

Shakespeare  makes  King  Richard  the 
Second  allude  to  the  parish  clerk's  duty 
of  saying  "  Amen  "  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  3)  : 

God  save  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  say,  Amen  ? 

Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  Amen  ! 

God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he ; 

And  yet,  Amen,  if  Heaven  do  think  him  me. 

As  "  Amen  "  is  the  sign  of  conclusion,  I 
will  finish  this  paper  with  a  very  curious 
Amen  epitaph  on  a  parish  clerk  who  had 
professionally  said  "  Amen  "  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years.    It  is  copied  from  a  tomb- 
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stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Crayford, 
Kent. 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  Peter  Snell, 
thirty  years  clerk  of  this  parish.  He  lived 
respected  as  a  pious  and  mirthful  man,  and 
died  on  his  way  to  church  to  assist  at  a 
wedding,  on  the  31  day  of  March,  1811, 
aged  seventy  years.  The  inhabitants  of 
Crayford  have  raised  this  stone  to  his 
cheerful  memory,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
long  and  useful  services. 

"  The  life  of  this  clerk  was  just  threescore-and-ten, 
Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out  Amen. 
In  his  youth  he  had  married  like  other  young  men, 
But  his  wife  died  one  day — so  he  chaunted  Amen. 
A  second  he  took — she  departed — what  then  ? 
He  married  and  buried  a  third  with  Amen. 
Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  treble,  but  then 
His  voice  was  deep  bass  as  he  sung  out  Amen. 
On  the  horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men, 
So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  Amen. 
But  he  lost  all  his  wind  after  threescore-and-ten, 
And  here  with  three  wives  he  waits  till  again 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out  Amen." 


THE  WINES  OF  BORDEAUX. 

It  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to 
fix,  even  approximately,  the  period  when 
the  art  of  vinification  became  known  to 
man,  and  to  employ  a  phrase  much  used  by 
historians  when  alluding  to  the  misty  past, 
the  introduction  of  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  would  seem  to  date  far  back  into 
the  night  of  time — so  far  back  as  to  be 
utterly  beyond  our  ken.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  vine  originated  in  the 
East,  and  according  to  the  most  ancient 
graved  inscriptions  and  papyrus  manu- 
scripts, it  may  be  surmised  that  wine  was 
drunk  by  Asian  peoples  long  prior  to 
historic  civilisation. 

To  come  down  to  a  comparatively 
modern  land-mark  in  this  immense  stretch 
of  ages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  past  masters  in 
vinification,  and  that  they  produced  crus 
which  were  renowned  among  the  ancients, 
and  which  their  verse  and  prose  writers 
have  made  famous.  As  to  the  method 
practised  in  the  fabrication  nothing  is 
known,  though  the  most  astonishing 
results  would  seem  to  have  been  attained, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  wines  were 
produced  of  such  strength,  that  they  re- 
quired to  be  diluted  with  twenty-four  parts 
of  water.  We  find  allusion  made  by 
Petronius  to  a  Falernian  which  had  reached 
a  hundred  years  in  the  primest  of  con- 
ditions, and  Pliny  speaks  of  another  that 
had  rested  in  the  amphorae  well-nigh  two 
centuries.    The  latter  venerable  cru  would 


seem  to  have  notably  increased  in  body, 
for  the  historian  tells  us  that,  when  the  jars 
were  opened,  the  wine  was  found  to  have 
the  consistence  of  coagulated  honey.  Of 
course,  in  this  state,  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  drinkable,  and  so  Pliny  de- 
scribes how  it  was  thinned  with  hot  water 
and  afterwards  passed  through  a  strainer 
— a  fashion  of  procedure  which  would 
scarcely  meet  with  approval  nowadays. 
After  all,  we  are  able  in  a  measure  to 
explain  this  solidity,  for  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  to  mix  honey  with  their 
old  wines  to  soften  their  roughness — they 
would  seem,  according  to  ancient  authors, 
to  have  scorned,  as  mere  striplings,  those 
cms  which  had  only  reached  the  infantine 
age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  which 
still  preserved  their  liquid  condition. 

But  it  was  not  merely  honey  that  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  mixed  with  their 
wines.  To  render  these  grateful  and 
palatable  to  the  epicures  of  the  period, 
aloes,  tincture  of  tar,  bitter  almonds,  dried 
figs,  thyme,  and  myrtle  leaves,  were  added, 
and — what  may  appear  incredible — with 
certain  crus,  such  as  those  of  Rhodes, 
Halicarnassus,  Chio,  and  Lesbos,  a  propor- 
tion of  sea-water  was  thought  to  be  a  decided 
improvement.  Is  it  surprising,  considering 
this  ancient  mode  of  treating  wine,  that 
gastric  maladies  were  common  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  that  Julius  Caesar 
was  invariably  taken  ill  on  rising  from 
table  1 

We  will,  however,  with  these  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  leave  the  ancients  and 
their  astounding  vinous  mixtures,  and  de- 
scribe the  system  of  vinification  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  Bordeaux  wines, 
which  are  daily  becoming  more  known 
to,  and  finding  greater  favour  with,  the 
English  consumer. 

The  chateau  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
cru  has  attached  to  it  an  extensive  range 
of  dependencies,  consisting  of  cuvier  or 
press-house,  chai  or  above-ground  cellar, 
cooperage,  and  other  buildings.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  two  styles  of 
cuvier,  the  old  and  the  modern,  the  one 
storey  and  the  two  storey;  but  as  the 
latter  is  a  recent  innovation,  and  as  yet  not 
generally  adopted,  and  as  in  both  instances 
the  system  of  vinification,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  unimportant  details,  is  the 
same,  our  description  will  be  of  the  older 
style.  The  small  proprietors  who  make 
their  six  or  twelve  tuns,  that  is  to  say, 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  casks,  are  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  installed  with  the 
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same  completeness  as  the  producer  whose 
vineyards  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  tuns, 
or  six  hundred  casks.  But  apart  from  the 
careful  choosing  and  assorting  the  fruit,  the 
mode  of  vinification  is  the  same  with  the 
lowest  as  with  the  highest  classed  wines, 
and  the  method  followed  is  identical  in  a 
cuvier  constructed  for  the  production  of  a 
score  of  casks  of  ordinaire,  as  in  that  dis- 
posed to  meet  the  requirements  necessitated 
by  the  yield  of  a  hundred  tuns  of  a  choicer 
cru. 

The  cuvier  is  a  building  some  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  some  forty  in 
width,  with  entrance  and  windows  fronting 
the  vines.  Ranged  on  pediments  of  stone 
along  the  opposite  wall,  and  also  partly  on 
the  vineyard  side,  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  huge  cuves,  each  containing  an  ave- 
rage of  thirty  casks.  Placed  over  against 
the  windows  and  at  the  same  height  from 
the  ground,  are  three  pressoirs,  which  in 
fashion  and  size  are  very  similar  to  open 
platform  railway  trucks,  and  which  ad- 
join each  other.  In  the  second  of  these  is 
an  egrappoir,  or  sieve,  formed  by  a  frame 
of  transverse  metal  bars,  six  feet  in  length, 
four  feet  in  width,  and  four  in  height.  In 
the  third  stands  a  press.  To  prepare  the 
cuves  for  the  reception  of  the  must,  they 
are  first  filled  with  water,  which  causes  the 
wood  to  swell,  and  when  this  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  interior  is  carefully  sponged 
with  good  brandy  and  a  wicker  grating 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  tap  to  prevent 
any  solid  matter  passing  when  the  liquor 
is  racked  off.  Having  thus  given  a  notion 
of  the  cuvier,  we  will  set  the  various  hands 
to  work. 

From  the  vineyard  comes  a  bullock-cart 
with  its  three  laden  douils,  and  this  is 
backed  to  the  window  communicating  with 
the  first  pressoir.  Five  men  with  bare 
feet,  trowsers  tucked  to  mid-thigh,  and 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  to  the  shoulder,  seize 
the  douils,  one  after  the  other,  and  empty 
the  fruit  on  to  the  floor  of  the  pressoir. 
This  is  then  shovelled,  as  required,  by  one 
of  the  men  into  the  Egrappoir,  and  the  four 
others  set  to  work,  two  on  either  side,  to  a 
vigorous  rubbing  of  the  bunches  over  the 
bars,  thus  separating  the  grape  from  the 
stalk — a  violinist,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
a  fife,  scraping  a  lively  measure,  to  which 
the  arms  move  in  time.  The  bruised  fruit 
falls  through  the  sieve,  the  men  standing 
ankle-deep  in  must,  which  runs  off  into  a 
tub  placed  for  its  reception. 

By  the  time  the  load  of  one  bullock-cart 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  egrap - 


peurs,  another  succeeds,  and,  as  the  must 
flows  into  the  tub  it  is  ladled  into  com- 
portes,  or  deep  buckets,  which  are  then 
carried  up  an  inclined  travelling  platform 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  and  emptied 
into  the  cuve.  One  or  more  cuves  receive 
the  must  and  broken  skins  of  each  variety 
of  grape,  the  principal  plants  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  superior  class  of 
wines  being  the  cabernet-sauvignon,  the 
malbec,  and  the  merlot.  In  some  cuviers 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  tread  the  fruit,  in 
addition  to  the  6grappage,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  latter  process  is  now  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  breaking  and  bruising  the  berries. 
When  the  yield  of  each  vineyard  has  been 
thus  disposed  of,  the  cuve  or  cuves  con- 
taining the  must  are  ticketed  with  the 
variety  of  grape,  to  which  is  added  the 
date  of  charging  :  this  last  precaution  is 
taken  as  a  guide  for  calculating  the  time 
necessary  to  the  complete  fermentation, 
which  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  according  to  the  more  or  less  ripe 
condition  of  the  fruit,  and  the  state  of  the 
temperature.  When  the  cuve  has  received 
its  charge  it  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
coating  of  lime,  a  metal  tube  carrying  off 
into  a  closed  reservoir  of  water  the  excess 
of  carbonic  gas.  Thus  the  must-bespattered 
and  purple-stained  cuvier  men  keep  pace 
with  the  gatherers  of  the  vines,  the  final 
load  passing  through  the  egrappoir  and 
into  the  cuve  while  the  deputation  of 
vintagers,  with  their  bouquet,  are  com- 
plimenting the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 

As  the  fruit  is  separated  from  the  stalks, 
the  latter  are  passed  into  the  third  pressoir, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
screw,  the  must  produced  being  placed  in  a 
cuve  destined  especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  solid  residue  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
removed  from  the  cuves  after  fermentation 
has  taken  place,  and  the  liquor  been  run 
off,  is  also  subjected  to  pressure,  and  the 
must  resulting  is  added  to  that  given  by 
the  stalks,  an  ordinary  class  of  wine  for 
consumption  on  the  estate  being  thus 
obtained.  Finally,  the  bruised  skins  are 
placed  in  a  cuve  or  cuves,  which  are  then 
filled  up  with  water,  a  drink  being  pro- 
duced, which  is  technically  termed  piquette, 
and  which  is  drunk  by  the  labourers 
engaged  on  the  property. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  chai,  built  to 
contain  from  four  to  five  hundred  casks,  and 
which  is  on  the  same  level  as,  and  in  direct 
communication  with,  the  cuvier.  The  wine  of 
the  previous  year  has  been  removed  to  other 
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quarters,  and  new  casks  of  Stettin  or 
Dalmatian  oak,  made  at  the  cooperage  on 
the  estate,  are  ranged  in  a  series  of  double 
ranks  in  readiness  to  receive  the  new- 
vintage.  When  the  manager  has  decided, 
from  tasting,  that  the  fermentation  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  casks 
are  drawn  on  hand-trucks  from  cuve  to 
cuve,  a  given  proportion  of  cabernet-sau- 
vignon,  malbec,  and  merlot  being  drawn 
off  into  each,  the  nicest  judgment  requiring 
to  be  shown  in  the  blending  of  the  liquor 
given  by  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
it  is  this  blending  which  constitutes  the 
character  and  excellence  of  the  cru.  As 
the  casks  are  filled  they  are  taken  back  to 
their  positions  in  the  chai,  a  conical  wooden 
stopper  being  placed  lightly  in  the  bung- 
holes,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas 
caused  by  additional  fermentation. 

During  the  first  month  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  evaporation,  neces- 
sitating the  filling  up  with  wine  every 
three  or  four  days.  This  addition  is  termed 
ouillage.  The  second  month  the  stoppers 
are  somewhat  tightened  down,  and  the 
ouillage  is  continued  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
By  March  the  lees  have  settled,  and  the 
wine  is  racked  off  into  other  casks,  the 
conical  stoppers  being  replaced  by  linen- 
clad  bungs.  Towards  the  close  of  May, 
when  the  vine  begins  to  flower,  there  is  a 
second  racking  off,  and  finally  a  third 
during  the  month  of  September,  when  no 
further  ouillage  is  necessary.  During  the 
two  following  years  a  couple  of  changes 
are  sufficient,  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn, 
and  then  the  wine  is  in  a  condition  to 
bottle. 

On  many  of  the  estates  the  courtiers  or 
brokers  are  permitted  to  taste  the  new 
vintage  thirty  days  after  it  has  been 
drawn  off  from  the  cuves,  the  character  of 
the  cru  being  sufficiently  marked  to  permit 
of  a  judgment  being  formed  as  to  how  it 
is  likely  to  develope,  and  then  a  price  is 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of 
future  excellence  and  the  requirements  of 
commerce.  Wine  purchased  under  these 
conditions  will  very  often  nearly  double  its 
value  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  \ 
the  leading  crus  of  Lafite,  Latour,  and 
Margaux  rising  from  the  first  price  of  fifty 
pounds  the  cask  of  three  hundred  bottles, 
to  eighty  or  ninety  pounds. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  superior 
wines  of  the  Medoc  are  classed  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  —  those  above 
quoted  representing  the  first.  Of  course 
as  we  descend  the  scale  the  prices  gradually 


diminish  from  fifty  pounds  the  cask,  first 
hand,  to  fifteen  pounds ;  but  all  may  be 
calculated  to  double  their  value  by  the 
time  they  are  in  a  condition  for  bottling. 
The  leading  character  of  these  marvellous 
wines  is  the  exquisite  violet-like  bouquet, 
the  brilliant  colour,  and  the  lightness  and 
body  combined.  Apart  from  the  classed 
crus  are  many  excellent  growths  which 
come  under  the  head  of  "  bourgeois  "  and 
"  paysans,"  some  of  the  first  being  almost 
equal  to  a  fifth  cru,  and  the  second  enjoying 
considerable  reputation  among  the  better 
ordinaires  or  table  wines.  These  may  be 
had,  first  hand,  at  prices  ranging  from  ten 
to  six  pounds  the  cask 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  higher- 
priced  leading  crus  which  reach  England 
in  bottle,  I  take  it  that  very  few  people  at 
home  ever  drink  a  genuine  Bordeaux,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  red  wine  of  the 
Gironde  just  as  it  leaves  the  cuves  of  the 
producer.  Probably  the  consumer  of  cheap 
clarets  may  be  somewhat  startled  by  such 
a  suggestion,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  I  have  not  idly  come  to  this 
conclusion.  There  is  scarcely  a  wine- 
bearing  district  of  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  that  I  have  not  visited,  and  I  have 
studied  everything  in  connection  with  wine, 
from  its  production  to  its  distribution  for 
consumption.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
remarks  that  will  follow,  let  me  at  once 
observe  that  I  do  not  include  the  classed 
crus,  which  are  in  most  instances  bottled 
on  the  several  estates,  and  bear  the  brand 
and  ticket  of  the  proprietor.  These,  I 
think,  with  very  few  exceptions,  reach  the 
consumer  genuine. 

Of  recent  years  the  seasons  have  not 
been  largely  productive,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  ravaging  progress  of  the  phylloxera, 
has  caused  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
yield.  A  good  average  crop  of  fruit  will 
give,  for  the  whole  of  France,  from  fifty  to 
fifty-five  million  of  hectolitres — the  hectolitre 
may  be  estimated  at  something  like  twenty- 
five  gallons — but  the  returns,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  have  fluctuated 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  millions  of 
hectolitres.  No  doubt  a  very  large  amount 
of  wine  is  held  in  store ;  yet,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  unpropitious  seasons,  there  must 
arise  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  imperative 
requirements  for  home  consumption,  and 
naturally,  this  being  the  case,  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  how  the  quantity  necessary 
for  exportation  is  to  be  furnished.  Again 
let  me  mention  that  I  have  in  view  the 
ordinary  wines  and  not  the  exclusive  higher 
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priced,  the  stock  of  which  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  wholesale  houses  have  vast  chaix, 
capable  of  holding  many  hundreds  of  casks, 
and  they  buy  from  the  producer  the  pure 
wine  as  it  leaves  the  cuves,  the  latter  never 
tampering  with  his  cru.  We  will  enter 
one  of  these  establishments  and  see  the  way 
in  which  the  orders  from  home  and  foreign 
customers  are  executed.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  dozen  casks  of  a  good 
bourgeois,  of  a  given  class,  are  required,  the 
price  being  quoted  at  eight  pounds.  Well, 
the  maitre  de  chai,or  head  cellarman,  having 
ranged  twelve  casks  in  readiness,  introduces 
into  each  a  certain  quantity  of  the  most 
ordinary  white  wine.  Then  a  butt  of  com- 
mon, low-priced,  rich  coloured,  strong, 
heady  Spanish  wine,  usually  from  Arragon 
or  Navarre,  is  broached,  and  a  given  propor- 
tion is  mixed  with  the  white  for  tinting 
and  body,  and  to  this  is  added  some 
lighter  cheap  growths  from  the  district 
where  the  genuine  bourgeois  is  cultivated, 
with  a  modicum  of  alcohol  to  give 
staying  power.  Now  follows  the  delicate 
question  of  producing  the  character  pecu- 
liar to  the  wine  originally  ordered,  and 
the  practised  palate  of  the  maitre  de  chai 
here  becomes  necessary.  A  couple  of  casks 
of  the  pure  bourgeois  cru  are  tapped,  and 
from  these  the  filling  of  the  dozen  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  mouth  of  the  cellarman 
being  continually  rinsed  with  the  mixture, 
it  being  for  him  to  determine  when  the 
quality  and  flavour  has  been  successfully 
imitated.  Thus  a  wine,  or  rather  concoc- 
tion, is  produced,  which  has  probably  cost 
the  agent  only  half  the  sum  quoted  in  the 
order,  and  to  this  already  extravagant 
profit  has  to  be  added  the  commission, 
which  he  will  not  fail  to  charge. 

Frequently  have  I  witnessed  what  is 
technically  termed  "  faire  la  cuisine,"  in  full 
operation,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
I  will  mention  that  in  the  very  last  estab- 
lishment into  which  I  set  foot  an  order 
was  being  prepared,  very  much  after  the 
same  fashion,  to  meet  a  demand  from 
England.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  our  wine  merchants  are  ignorant  of 
such  fraudulent  manipulation,  but  then 
they  can  hardly  expect  to  be  treated  more 
favourably  than  the  customers  of  the  North 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries. 
The  red  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  being 
made  to  produce  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  their  genuine  quantity,  and  this 
system  of  falsification  is  growing  to  be  a 
special  art ;  a  good  cellarman  who  under- 


stands their  "  treatment"  being  certain  of 
lucrative  and  constant  employment. 

Now  I  have  visited  properties  where 
really  admirable  ordinary  wines  of  the 
bourgeois  and  paysan  class  are  produced, 
wines  that  are  full  of  body  and  flavour, 
and  bright  in  colour.  These  may  be  pur- 
chased first-hand  from  the  producer,  at 
from  eight  pounds  to  six  pounds  the  cask, 
of  course  buying  in  bulk,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  after  paying  transport  and  duty 
they  could  be  profitably  and  largely  dis- 
posed of  in  England,  at  something  like 
one-and-sixpence  or  one  shilling  the  bottle. 
There  would  be  no  lack  of  consumers  for 
such  good  sound  wines,  which  might  be 
drank  with  impunity,  and  which  leave  no 
unpleasant  after  effects,  such  as  cannot  fail 
to  result  from  the  consumption  of  the 
fraudulent  concoction  I  have  described. 

How  often  have  I  marvelled  at  the 
excellence  of  the  ordinaire  served  at  a  pro- 
prietor's table,  observing  to  my  host  that 
such  wine  never,  by  any  chance,  reached 
England,  and  yet,  admirable  as  I  found  it, 
the  price,  on  the  estate,  averaged  from 
eightpence  to  tenpence  the  bottle.  Scores 
of  producers  have  expressed  to  me  their 
astonishment  at  English  houses  not  sending 
representatives  to  treat  first-hand  with  the 
proprietors  themselves,  instead  of  trusting 
to  their  Bordeaux  or  Libourne  agents,  who 
often  serve  them  badly  and  realise  exorbi- 
tant profits.  Naturally,  the  producer  is  no 
friend  to  the  system  of  falsification  prac- 
tised, as  it  ruins  the  reputation  of  the 
wine  with  both  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumers. So,  from  my  experience,  I  am 
convinced  that  British  wine  merchants, 
purchasing  direct  from  the  proprietor,  would 
find  it  immensely  to  their  advantage,  and 
that  in  a  very  brief  period  their  customers 
would  be  counted  by  millions  instead  of 
thousands. 

There  seems  a  probability  of  a  consider- 
able reduction  being  made  in  the  duty  on 
wines  in  the  wood,  and  an  English  firm, 
under  these  circumstances,  sending  an  agent 
to  the  Gironde  to  make  purchases  on  the 
different  estates  of  genuine  crus,  from  the 
producer's  cuves,  would  no  doubt  largely 
benefit  itself  and  its  customers.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  various  properties,  and  the 
amount  and  quality  produced  on  each, 
could  be  quickly  obtained ;  falsification 
and  exorbitant  commissions  would  be 
avoided;  and  the  home  consumer  would 
find,  within  the  limits  of  his  purse,  a  sound 
wholesome  wine,  hitherto  placed  beyond 
his  reach. 
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CHAPTER  VII.     AN   ILL-ASSORTED  COUPLE. 

"It  is  no  use  talking  to  you,  I  know; 
yet  I  do  wish  you  would  take  my  advice  in 
one  respect  at  least,"  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to 
her  brother  that  evening.  "Marry;  settle 
down  and  marry."  And  Gareth  repeated  the 
counsel  to  himself  with  a  half-ironical  smile 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  when,  having  re- 
sisted all  persuasions  to  stay  and  sleep, 
having  said  good-night  to  his  hosts  and 
kissed  the  children  in  their  cots,  he  found 
himself  in  the  train  again  en  route  for 
London,  and  calculating  that  he  should  be 
in  time  for  some  supper  at  the  Criterion 
even  yet. 

"  '  Settle  down  and  marry  !'  Aye,  that's 
Helen's  advice  always.  I  wonder  if  she 
has  any  idea  that  I  never  feel  less  inclined 
to  take  it  than  after  an  evening  at  her 
house.  And  she's  a  good  woman,  too ; 
manages  it  capitally ;  is  fond  of  her  child- 
ren ;  breaks  none  of  the  commandments ; 
a  perfect  Lucrece  and  Cornelia  rolled  into 

one ;   and  yet   Good   heavens !  to 

think  of  that  sort  of  thing  being  the  sum 
and  completion  of  a  man's  life.  To  be 
called  '  Mr.  Vane,'  and  told,  when  I  come  in 
hungry  or  tired,  to  ring  the  bell,  and  ask 
if  the  servants  have  thought  of  keeping 
any  dinner  for  me  !  Hamilton,  poor  devil, 
doesn't  look  as  if  he  enjoyed  it  very  much; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it's  his  advice  I 
ought  to  go  by,  not  his  wife's.  He  takes  it 
more  quietly  than  I  should,  however.  I'd 
kick  up  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  row  with  a 
woman  who  treated  me  as  Helen  does  him; 
either  that  or  leave  her  altogether;  for  I 
couldn't  live  with  a  wife  whom  I  wanted  to 
thrash  every  time  I  looked  at  her.  No ; 
better  go  to  the  deuce  one's  own  way,  and 
by  oneself,  if  marriage  is  to  be  an  alternative 
between  a  wife  like  my  good  sister  yonder, 
or  a  beautiful  tiger-cat  like  Belle  Beverley. 
Yet  there  are  a  few  women  of  another  sort, 
I  suppose.  Tom  Sinclair's  young  wife,  now. 
She's  a  perfect  rosebud  of  sweetness — not 
to  me,  hates  me,  of  course,  because  I  lead 
Tom  astray ! — but  to  him ;  and  that  little 
girl  with  the  Leslie  face  and  innocent  blue 

eyes  Would  she  develope  into  the 

stony  British  matron  ?  Poor  Hamilton ! 
I'm  very  fond  of  Helen,  but  I  do  pity  him ; 
and  yet  I  daresay  he  thought  it  quite  a 
catch  once." 

If  he  had  not,  other  people  had,  and  had 
held  up  their  hands  in  wonder  and  envy 


when  thirteen  years  before,  John  Hamilton, 
a  young  Scotch  surgeon,  without  a  farthing 
of  his  own  and  with  no  prospects,  married 
Helen  Vane,  a  young  woman  with  an  in- 
dependent fortune  of  something  like  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  sound  health,  a  fine  com- 
plexion, and  stainless  reputation.  It  was  like 
his  luck,  people  said.  He  had  always  been 
a  lucky  man,  seeing  that  he  had  already 
managed  to  make  a  little  name  for  himself 
in  the  fashionable  town  of  Brighton,  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  to  write 
a  paper  on  throats  (feminine  throats  espe- 
cially) in  the  Lancet,  which  had  even 
attracted  some  attention  in  the  medical 
world  outside.  His  appearance,  too,  was  in 
his  favour.  Tall  and  graceful,  with  dark, 
melancholy  eyes,  a  good  voice,  a  white 
hand,  and  manners  at  once  soothing  and 
refined,  he  was  sure  to  win  with  the 
women -folk  at  any  rate.  They  said  he 
was  such  a  dear,  and  looked  like  a 
duke;  and,  indeed,  few  dukes  could  have 
dressed  in  better  taste,  ridden  a  better 
horse,  or  been  better  appointed  in  every 
way  than  the  young  doctor,  who  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  private 
means  were  "  nil,"  and  his  career  all  before 
him. 

How  did  he  manage  to  do  it  ?  was  the 
question  which  other  men  asked  without 
getting  an  answer.  The  only  evident  thing 
was  that  he  did  do  it,  and  that  his  so  doing 
was  in  itself  an  assistant  to  his  success. 
We  all  know  Leigh  Hunt's  saying  about 
the  huckster  with  one  egg,  and  certainly 
the  less  a  man  looks  as  if  he  needed  help, 
the  more  ready  the  world  in  general  is  to 
help  him — the  world's  bigwigs  in  parti- 
cular. When  Dr.  Forceps-Brown,  the  well- 
known  Brighton  physician,  spoke  to  his 
brother,  ditto  ditto  in  Surbiton,  of  young 
Hamilton  as  a  decidedly  rising  man,  popular 
with  women,  and  likely  to  do  credit  as  a 
partner,  even  to  a  practitioner  of  the 
Forceps-Brown  calibre,  he  did  the  clever 
young  surgeon  a  good  turn,  which  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  if  the  latter 
had  gone  about  with  a  shabby  coat,  or  ill- 
brushed  hair,  or  combined  prescriptions 
with  the  sale  of  drugs  in  a  dingy  little 
surgery,  like  so  many  of  his  co-practi- 
tioners ;  and  when  the  elder  Forceps- 
Brown,  for  forty  years  past  the  most 
fashionable  ladies'  physician  in  Surbiton, 
intimated  to  young  Hamilton  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  take  him  in  the  capacity  sug- 
gested, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more 
years  to  dispose  of  the  practice  to  him 
altogether,  he  showed  a  confidence  in_his 
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brother's  advice  which  the  result  fully 
justified. 

It  was  one  of  those  chances  in  life  which 
nine  men  out  of  ten  miss,  and  which  comes 
to  the  tenth  only  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  career.  Young  Hamilton  caught  at 
his  luck  gratefully,  and,  with  it,  apparently 
at  something  even  greater;  for,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  news  of  his  pro- 
motion, came  that  of  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Vane,  the  heiress,  then  staying  at 
Brighton  for  the  bathing  season.  He 
married  her  three  months  later,  and  the 
account  of  their  wedding,  of  the  bride's 
dress,  and  the  bride's  beauty,  of  the  brides- 
maids' lockets,  and  the  bridal  presents, 
filled  half  a  column  in  the  Morning  Post. 
Was  the  world  wrong  in  envying  John 
Hamilton,  and  pronouncing  him  a  most 
fortunate  young  man  ? 

He  took  his  honours  very  quietly. 
Raised  suddenly  from  comparative  poverty 
to  affluence,  with  his  future  fully  secured 
to  him  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  toil- 
ing for  the  mere  present,  and  a  young  and 
handsome  wife,  so  devoted  to  him  that, 
even  during  their  brief  engagement,  her 
passionate  admiration  of  her  betrothed  had 
been  the  occasion  for  some  jesting  among 
their  mutual  acquaintances,  he  bore  about 
with  him  a  subdued  gravity  and  serious- 
ness of  manner  which  had  no  sign  of  pride 
or  inflation  in  it.  The  gentle  sadness  in 
his  dark  eyes,  which  had  been  found  so 
winning  by  the  sentimental  among  his  fair 
patients,  seemed  rather  to  deepen  than 
decrease  with  his' good-fortune;  and,  instead 
of  being  the  silky-speeched  ladies'  man  his 
partner  had  expected,  old  Forceps-Brown 
wrote  to  his  brother  that  the  Surbiton 
dames  and  damsels  spoke  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  being  exceedingly  clever,  but  rather  too 
serious  and  sparing  of  words  for  so  young 
and  pleasant-looking  a  man.  No  one  could 
certainly  have  shown  less  elation,  or  have 
worn  his  good  fortune  more  unobtrusively. 

Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  people 
to  give  their  own  explanation  of  this  un- 
wonted sobriety  and  moderation  in  a  young 
man,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
rather  conceited  and  "  uppish  "  in  the  large 
slice  of  luck  that  had  fallen  to  him  ;  and, 
naturally,  the  most  generally  assigned 
reason  was  that  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Vane  had  been  rather  for  the  "  beaux  yeux 
de  sa  cassette  "  than  for  the  person  of  the 
young  lady  herself,  and  that  if  he  could 
have  had  the  former  without  the  latter  he 
would  have  been  just  as  well  pleased.  Some 
people  even  asserted  that  he  would  have  been 
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sufficiently  unmercenary  to  dispense  with 
both,  but  that  the  heiress  had  positively 
thrown  herself  at  his  head,  and  asked  him 
to  marry  her ;  while  others  declared  that 
it  was  pecuniary  embarrassment  which 
constrained  him  to  the  union  in  question, 
and  that  he  had  been  actually  engaged  to 
someone  else — a  humble  little  Scotch  girl, 
whom  want  of  means  alone  prevented  him 
from  marrying,  and  who  died  of  grief  on 
reading  the  account  of  his  wedding  with 
the  wealthy  Miss  Vane — a  misfortune  for 
which  he  had  never  forgiven  himself.  But 
as  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  the  Scotch 
sweetheart  before  Dr.  Hamilton's  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Vane,  and  as,  till  then,  he  had 
been  a  rather  general  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  had  even  been  bestowed  on  two 
or  three  already  in  imagination,  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  world,  always  ill-natured, 
had  invented  the  whole  story,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  monetary  embarrassment,  of 
which  the  Brighton  tradesmen,  at  any  rate, 
were  not  cognisant. 

There  is  always  a  grain  of  truth,  how- 
ever, in  every  bushel  of  lies  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fact  that  Helen  Vane  was  very  much 
in  love  with  her  fiance,  and,  being  an 
heiress  and  a  spoilt  child,  disdained  to 
make  any  secret  of  the  fact,  either  during 
her  betrothal  or  bridehood,  afforded  sufficient 
substratum  of  verity  for  all  the  fictional 
castles  afterwards  erected  on  it.  Young 
ladies  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  without  the  salutary  check  of 
cold-blooded  parents  or  elder  relatives 
(for  Miss  Vane  was  an  orphan  with  no 
nearer  relation  than  her  half  -  brother 
Gareth,  then  a  boy  at  school),  and  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  be  bowed  down 
to  and  made  much  of  on  every  side,  are 
apt  to  be  less  timid  in  expressing  their 
feelings  and  opinions  than  girls  in  general. 
Perhaps,  too,  being  of  a  frank,  liberal 
nature,  the  fact  that  John  Hamilton  was 
almost  the  only  unmarried  man  she  had 
ever  met  who  did  not  begin  to  make  love 
to  her  at  once,  and  who,  even  after  her 
acceptance  of  him,  managed  to  maintain  a 
certain  dignity  and  reticence  in  his  wooing, 
helped  to  raise  him  in  her  estimation,  and 
make  her  more  ready  to  yield  him,  of  her 
own  free  will,  what  he  was  too  much  a 
man  to  slavishly  sue  for. 

No  bad  disposition  for  entering  on 
married  life  !  What  was  it,  then,  which 
had  changed  the  fair  prospect  so  sadly,  and 
frozen  the  proud,  enthusiastic  young  bride 
into  the  callous,  sharp-tongued,  indifferent 
wife,  whose  coldness  to  her  husband  made 
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even  Gareth  Vane  shrug  his  shoulders  in 
pity  for  one  and  blame  for  the  other  1 

No  falling  off  on  the  doctor's  side  at  any 
rate.  Less  than  two  years  after  their 
marriage,  an  old  Brighton  friend  visiting 
them  wrote  to  her  family  there :  "  You 
would  hardly  know  Mrs.  Hamilton,  mar- 
riage has  so  changed  her.  She  looks  ten 
years  older  than  when  she  was  at  Brighton, 
has  quite  lost  her  high  spirits  and  that  fine 
colour  people  used  to  admire  in  her ;  and 
in  place  of  running  after  her  husband, 
drinking  in  his  words  as  if  no  one  else 
were  worth  listening  to,  and  worshipping 
him  in  the  ridiculous  way  she  used  to  do 
when  she  was  first  married,  she  hardly 
ever  looks  at  him,  goes  her  own  way 
entirely,  and  always  seems  to  avoid  speak- 
ing to  him  unless  she  is  obliged.  People 
say  that  they  even  sit  in  different  rooms 
of  an  evening,  and  though  they  have  one 
baby,  a  fine  child  and  the  image  of  the 
doctor,  the  mother  evidently  can't  bear  to 
see  it  in  its  father's  arms,  and  makes  her- 
self so  jealous  and  disagreeable  if  he  notices 
or  interferes  with  it  in  the  most  trivial 
way,  that  the  poor  man  is  almost  afraid  to 
look  at  his  own  child.  As  for  him,  how- 
ever, he  is  just  the  same  as  he  always  was ; 
just  as  gracious,  pleasant,  and  kindly,  and 
a  model  husband— never  saying  a  sharp 
word  to  his  wife,  giving  into  her  in  every- 
thing, and  really  paying  her  more  deference 
and  attention  than  he  did  in  his  courting 


And  it  was  true.  Dr.  Hamilton  did  so 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  As  Gareth 
saw  him  on  the  evening  described  so  he 
was;  whether  seen  or  not,  on  all  the  other 
evenings  in  the  year ;  and  if  he  had  been  a 
somewhat  lukewarm  lover,  or  had  had  any 
self-interest  in  his  wooing,  he  made  up  for 
it  as  a  husband,  and  a  man  much  richer 
now  through  his  profession  than  he  was 
through  his  wife,  by  such  unwearied  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  and  patient  forbearance  as 
few  women  meet  with  in  their  married 
lives.  Mrs.  Hamilton's  smallest  wishes 
were  consulted,  her  slightest  word  was  law 
in  the  home  where  she  had  now  reigned 
for  thirteen  years.  Her  husband's  con- 
sideration for  her  even  extended  to  the 
children ;  for,  though  a  man  of  warm 
fatherly  and  domestic  instincts,  he  forced 
himself  to  restrain  both  in  deference  to  the 
strange  unnatural  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and 
to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his 
boys'  amusements  and  his  girls'  caresses 
rather  than  arouse  the  pain  and  anger 
which  his  not  doing  so  would  have  excited. 


The  little  Hamiltons  were  kept  so  much 
from  their  father,  and  had  been  so  early 
checked  in  any  over  demonstrativeness 
of  affection  to  him,  that  they  grew  up  shy 
and  formal  with  him  as  with  a  visitor, 
especially  in  their  mother's  presence ;  yet 
the  cordial  sweetness  of  his  eyes  and 
voice,  and  his  unvarying  kindness  to 
them  all,  could  not  but  have  their  effect 
on  the  young  hearts,  sensitive  to  affec- 
tion as  children's  always  are;  and  when 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  in  her  way  a 
most  conscientious  mother,  taught  little 
Dolly  that  "  Honour  your  father  and  your 
mother  "  meant  love  as  well  as  obedience 
to  her  parents,  the  child  looked  up  smilingly 
and  said: 

"  Then  I  does  it ;  for  I  loves  you  and  I 
loves  papa,  too.  Willie  says  he  loves  papa 
betterer  because  he  never  scolds  anybody; 
and  when  Willie's  a  man  he's  going  to  be 
a  doctor  too,  and  always  go  out  with  papa 
everywhere,  and  help  him  cure  people,  he 
says.  Is  it  naughty  of  him,  mamma,  to 
say  it  that  you  look  so  2  Are  you  angry  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  angry  if  you  chatter  instead 
of  saying  your  lesson,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton 
coldly.  "Your  papa  would  scold  both  you 
and  Willie  well  if  he  had  any  of  the 
trouble  with  you  that  I  take  every  day  and 
all  day.  But  you  are  ungrateful  children." 
And  there  was  such  an  understrain  of 
bitterness  in  her  tone  that  poor  Dolly 
felt  vaguely  that  she  had  been  naughty  as 
well  as  Willie ;  and  that  when  mamma 
said  children  were  to  love  their  fathers  she 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  love  them 
very  much — not  as  much  as  mammas,  for 
instance.  Yet  when  an  hour  later  Mrs. 
Hamilton  met  Willie  just  as  he  had 
achieved  the  unhallowed,  because  for- 
bidden, act  of  sliding  down  the  handrail 
of  the  first-floor  staircase,  she  did  not  scold 
him  as  the  culprit  fully  expected ;  but  just 
put  her  hand  on  his  neck,  saying : 

"Child,  that  is  very  dangerous.  Don't 
do  it  again;"  and  then  gave  him  one  of 
those  sudden,  close  kisses  which  always 
made  the  youngsters  stare  at  her  with 
wide,  wondering  eyes,  and  question  in 
their  little  souls  why  mamma's  eyes  so 
often  looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  cry  when 
she  kissed  them. 

God  pity  a  home  so  fashioned,  and  in 
such  a  hard,  loveless,  untender  fashion  ! 
God  pity  every  home  where  husband  and 
wife  are  not  one  but  two,  and  where  the 
children  form  elements  of  discord  and 
division  instead  of  golden  links  binding 
two  loving  hearts  in  even  closer  union  ! 
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Even  men  pitied  Dr.  Hamilton ;  men 
and  women  too ;  for  at  forty-three  the 
doctor's  talents  and  amiability  made  him 
as  popular-  as  he  had  been  at  thirty ;  and 
few  even  of  those  who  liked  his  wife  pitied 
her.  How  could  she  need  it  when  she 
had  really  everything  that  Avoman  could 
desire  1 

She  did  not  seem  to  desire  compassion. 
Her  hard  pale  face  had  never  looked 
harder  than  when  she  came  downstairs, 
candle  in  hand,  and  stepping  softly,  about 
a  couple  of  hours  after  Gareth's  departure. 
The  whole  house  was  quiet  then  ■  for  the 
children  had  been  in  their  cots  long  before, 
the  servants  always  went  to  bed  at  ten, 
and  even  Dr.  Hamilton,  tired  with  his 
day's  work,  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  there 
was  no  sleepiness  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  eyes 
as  she  glided  across  the  hall,  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  doctor's  study  very  softly, 
stole  up  to  the  picture  on  which  her 
brother  had  been  commenting  earlier  on 
that  evening.  Its  position  was  changed 
now.  The  easel  had  been  pulled  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  her  husband's 
chair  stood  in  front  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
been  sitting  there  to  admire  his  purchase, 
while  the  canvas  was  carefully  covered 
with  a  fine  cloth  as  though  to  guard  it  from 
servants'  eyes  and  fingers.  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
dark  eager  eyes,  glittering  with  un- 
natural brightness  in  the  ashen  pallor  of 
her  face,  marked  each  little  change  at 
once  j  and  there  was  a  quiver  in  both  lips 
and  fingers  as  she  removed  the  cover  and 
bent  down,  examining  and  re-examining  the 
pictured  face  beneath  with  a  hungry  scru- 
tiny, which  seemed  as  if  it  would  fain  have 
torn  from  it  the  likeness  of  some  suspected 
original. 

"  He  would  never  have  looked  so  pale 
and  disturbed  if  it  were  a  mere  fancy 
portrait,"  she  muttered  to  herself.  "Is  it 
like  anyone  1  The  hair  is  the  same  colour 
as  that — but  everyone  has  golden  hair 
now.  It  proves  nothing."  She  stood  up 
again  at  last,  and  replaced  the  cover  with 
a  weary  unsatisfied  sigh.    Her  husband's 


portrait  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  and 
she  went  up  to  it,  and  stood  gazing  up  at 
the  face  for  some  moments  with  a  strange 
yearning  look,  even  reaching  out  her  hand 
to  wipe,  almost  tenderly,  a  little  dust  which 
was  dimming  a  portion  of  the  painting. 
Even  in  the  act,  however,  a  change  came 
over  her  face.  The  normal  pallor  of  its 
colouring  faded  to  an  almost  livid  tint, 
her  features  became  convulsed  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  clutching  hold  of  the  mantel-shelf, 
and  clenching  her  teeth  over  her  lower 
lip,  that  she  was  able  to  avoid  falling  down 
or  shrieking  aloud  in  the  agony  which 
seemed  to  overcome  her.  As  it  was,  one 
piteous  moan  did  break  from  her  lips; 
but  she  stifled  it  at  once  by  burying  her 
face  on  her  arms,  and  then  stood  still  for 
some  moments  struggling  mutely,  save  for 
the  deep  gasping  breaths  which  shook  her 
whole  frame,  with  the  unseen  enemy  which 
had  seized  her. 

Fortunately,  the  conflict  did  not  last 
long.  Ten  minutes  later  the  study  was 
again  empty,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  might 
have  been  seen  entering  her  own  room, 
candle  in  hand,  and  stepping  softly  as  she 
had  left  it,  but  the  look  on  her  face  was 
different  even  in  the  short  time  that  had 
elapsed.  It  was  worn  and  haggard.  She 
looked  like  a  woman  of  fifty  rather  than  of 
thirty-seven  <  and  her  pale  lips  were  still 
shaking  as  she  set  down  the  candle  and 
wiped  the  damp  from  her  brow  where  it 
was  standing  in  huge  beads. 

"  God  help  me  ! "  whispered  the  un- 
happy woman  to  herself.  "  God  have  mercy 
on  me  when  the  worst  comes  !  How  shall 
I  be  able  to  keep  it  to  myself,  then !  And 
my  children — my  poor  children  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVII.     "AND  IN  MY  HEETE 
WONDREN  I  BEGAN." 

For  a  young  man  to  waltz  in  the  gloam- 
ing with  a  girl  whom  he  passionately 
loves,  and  who  has  contemptuously  re- 
jected him,  is  a  kind  of  pleasure  too  near 
the  edge  of  pain  to  be  altogether  blissful. 
Yet  Edgar  came  every  non-hunting  day 
to  South  Hill,  and  was  always  ready  to 
dance  to  Daphne's  piping.  He  was  her 
first  partner  since  the  little  crabbed  old 
French  master  at  Asnieres,  who  had  taken 
a  round  with  her  now  and  then,  fiddling 
all  the  time,  to  show  his  other  pupils 
what  dancing  meant.  He  declared  that 
Daphne  was  the  only  one  of  them  all 
who  had  the  soul  of  a  dancer. 

"Elle  est  nee  sylphide.  She  moves  in 
harmony  with  the  music  ;  she  is  a  part  of 
the  melody,"  he  said,  as  he  scraped  away 
at  the  languishing  Due  de  Eeichstadt  valse, 
a  tune  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  ever  so  much 
better  than  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  modern 
waltzes. 

The  grand  hunt  ball,  which  took  place 
only  once  in  two  years  at  Stratford  Town 
Hall,  was  to  be  held  next  January,  and  Sir 
Vernon  had  consented  that  Daphne  should 
appear  at  this  festivity,  chaperoned  by  her 
aunt,  and  accompanied  by  her  elder  sister. 
It  was  an  assembly  so  thoroughly  local 
that  Mrs.  Ferrers  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to 
be  present.  Even  her  parochial  character, 
which  to  the  narrow-minded  might  seem 
incongruous,  made  it,  she  asserted,  all  the 
more  incumbent  upon  her  to  be  there. 

"  A  clergyman's  wife  ought  to  show  her 


interest  in  all  innocent  amusements,"  she 
said.  "  If  there  were  any  fear  of  doubtful 
people  getting  admitted,  of  course  I  would 
sooner  cut  off  my  feet  than  cross  the 
threshold ;  but  where  the  voucher  system 
is  so  thoroughly  carried  out  " 

"  There  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  pretty 
girls,"  said  the  rector,  "  and  I  believe  there's 
a  capital  card-room.  I've  a  good  mind  to 
go  with  you." 

"If  it  were  in  summer,  Duke,  I  should 
urge  it  on  you  as  a  duty;  but  in  this 
severe  weather  the  change  from  a  hot 
room  " 

"  Might  bring  on  my  bronchitis.  I  think 
you're  right,  Khoda.  And  the  champagne 
at  these  places  is  generally  a  doubtful 
brand ;  while  of  all  earthly  delusions  and 
snares  a  ball-supper  is  the  most  hollow. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Daphne  at  her 
first  ball.  I  am  very  fond  of  little  Daphne." 

"I  am  always  pleased  for  you  to  be 
interested  in  my  relations,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ferrers,  with  a  sour  look;  "but  I  must 
say,  of  all  the  young  people  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with,  Daphne  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory." 

"  In  what  way  1 "  asked  Mr.  Ferrers, 
looking  lazily  up  from  his  tea-cup. 

It  was  afternoon  tea  time,  and  the 
husband  and  wife  were  sitting  tete-a-tete 
before  the  fire  in  the  rector's  snug  study, 
where  the  old  black  oak  shelves  were  full 
of  the  most  delightful  books,  which  he  was 
proud  to  possess,  but  rarely  looked  at — 
inside.  The  outsides,  beautiful  in  tawny 
and  crimson  leather,  tooled  and  gilded  and 
labelled  and  lettered,  regaled  his  eye  in 
many  a  lazy  reverie,  when  he  reposed  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  watched  the  firelight 
winking  and  blinking  at  those  treasuries 
of  art  and  wisdom. 
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"111  what  way  is  Daphne  troublesome, 
my  dear  1 "  repeated  the  rector.  "I  am 
interested  in  the  puss.  I  taught  her  her 
catechism." 

"I  wish  you  had  taught  her  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter,"  retorted  Mrs.  Ferrers 
tartly.  "The  girl  is  an  absolute  pagan. 
After  flirting  with  Edgar  Turchill  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  endangered  her 
reputation  had  she  belonged '  to  people 
of  inferior  position,  she  has  the  supreme 
folly  to  refuse  him." 

"  What  you  call  folly  may  be  her  idea  of 
wisdom,"  answered  the  rector.  "  She  may 
do  better  than  Turchill — a  young  man  of 
excellent  family,  but  with  very  humdrum 
surroundings,  and  a  frightful  dead-weight 
in  that  mother,  who  I  believe  has  a  life- 
interest  in  the  estate  which  would  prevent 
his  striking  out  in  any  way  till  she  is  under 
the  turf.  Such  a  girl  as  Daphne  should  do 
better  than  Edgar  Turchill.  She  is  wise  to 
wait  for  her  chances." 

"  How  worldly  you  are,  Marmaduke  !  It 
shocks  me  to  hear  such  sentiments  from 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

"  My  dear,  he  who  was  in  every  attribute 
a  model  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  boasted 
that  he  was  all  things  to  all  men.  When  I 
discuss  worldly  matters  I  talk  as  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  think  Daphne  ought  to  make  a 
brilliant  marriage.  She  has  the  finest  eyes 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  —  always 
excepting  those  which  illuminate  my  own 
fireside,"  he  added,  smiling  benignly  on  his 
wife. 

"  Oh,  pray  make  no  exception,"  she 
answered  snappishly.  "  I  never  pretended 
to  be  a  beauty ;  though  my  features  are 
certainly  more  regular  than  Daphne's.  I 
am  a  genuine  Lawford,  and  the  Lawfords 
have  had  straight  noses  from  time  im- 
memorial. Daphne  takes  after  her  unhappy 
mother." 

"Ah,  poor  thing,"  sighed  the  rector. 
"  She  was  a  lovely  young  creature  when 
Lawford  brought  her  home." 

"Daphne  resembles  her  to  a  most 
unfortunate  degree,"  said  Aunt  Rhoda. 

"  A  sad  story,"  sighed  the  rector;  "  a  sad 
story." 

"  I  think  it  would  better  become  us  to 
forget  it,"  said  his  wife. 

"  My  love,  it  was  you  who  spoke  of  poor 
Lady  Lawford." 

"Marmaduke,  I  am  disgusted  at  the 
tone  you  take  about  her.  Poor  Lady 
Lawford,  indeed  !  I  consider  her  quite  the 
most  execrable  woman  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  She  was  beautiful ;  men  told  her  so, 


and  she  believed  them.  She  was  tempted ; 
and  she  was  weak.  Execrable  is  a  hard 
word,  Rhoda.    She  never  injured  you." 

"She  blighted  my  brother's  life.  Do 
you  suppose  I  can  easily  forgive  that  1 
You  men  are  always  ready  to  make  excuses 
for  a  pretty  woman.  I  heard  of  Colonel 
Kirkbank,  the  other  day.  Lady  Hetheridge 
met  him  at  Baden — a  wreck.  They  say  he 
is  immensely  rich.  He  has  never  married, 
it  seems." 

"  That  at  least  is  a  grace  in  him. 

"His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

"You  are  in  a  sentimental  mood  this 
evening,  Marmaduke,"  sneered  Rhoda. 
"One  would  suppose  that  you  had  been 
in  love  with  my  brother's  second  wife." 

"  She  has  been  so  long  in  her  grave  that 
I  don't  think  you  and  I  need  quarrel  if  I 
confess  that  I  admired  her.  There  is  a 
look  in  Daphne's  face  now  she  has  grown 
up  that  recalls  her  mother  almost  painfully. 
I  hope  Todd  won't  burn  that  pheasant, 
Rhoda.  I'm  afraid  she  is  getting  a  little 
careless.    The  last  was  as  dry  as  a  stick." 

Scotland  made  up  for  a  chilly  and  inferior 
summer  by  an  altogether  superior  autumn. 
The  days  were  ever  so  much  fairer  and  a 
little  longer  on  that  wild  north  coast  than 
they  were  in  Warwickshire ;  and,  tempted 
by  the  beauty  of  sky  and  sea,  backed  by 
the  urgent  desire  of  his  bachelor  friend,  the 
skipper  of  the  smart  schooner-rigged  yacht 
Kelpie,  Gerald  Goring  stayed  much  longer 
than  he  had  intended  to  stay ;  atoning,  so 
far  as  he  could  atone  for  his  prolonged 
absence,  by  writing  his  betrothed  the  most 
delightful  letters,  and  sending  a  weekly 
packet  of  sepia  sketches,  which  reflected 
every  phase  of  sea  and  sky,  rock  and  hill. 
To  describe  these  things  with  his  brush  was 
as  easy  to  Gerald  as  it  is  to  other  men  to 
describe  with  their  pens. 
.  "It  is  an  idle,  dreamy  life,"  he  wrote. 
"  When  I  am  not  shooting  land-fowl  on 
the  hills,  or  water-fowl  from  my  dingey,  I 
sit  on  the  deck  and  sketch,  till  I  grow 
almost  into  a  sea-vegetable — a  zoophyte 
which  contracts  and  expands  with  a  faintly 
pleasurable  sensation  and  calls  that  life.  I 
read  no  end  of  poetry — Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats— and  that  book  whose  wisdom  and 
whose  sublimity  no  amount  of  reading  can 
ever  dry  up — Goethe's  Faust.  I  want  no 
new  books,  the  old  ones  are  inexhaustible. 
Curiosity  may  tempt  me  to  look  at  a  new 
writer;  but  in  an  age  of  literary  mediocrity 
I  go  back  for  choice  to  the  Titans  of  the  past. 
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Do  you  think  I  am  scornful  of  your  favourites, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  1  No,  love.  They 
too  are  Titans ;  but  we  shall  value  them 
more  when  they  have  received  the  divine 
honours  that  can  only  come  after  death. 

"I  am  longing  to  be  with  you,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  I  am  doing  myself  a  world  of  good 
in  this  rough  open-air  life.  I  was  getting  a 
little  moped  at  the  Abbey.  The  place  is  so 
big,  and  so  dreary,  like  the  palace  of  the 
sleeping  beauty — waiting  to  wake  into  life 
and  brightness  at  the  coming  of  love  and 
you.  The  lonely  rooms  are  haunted  by  my 
dear  mother's  image,  and  by  the  sense  of  my 
loss.  When  you  come  I  shall  be  so  happy 
in  the  present  that  the  pain  of  past  sorrow 
will  be  softened. 

"I  sit  sketching  these  romantic  caves — 
where  we  earn  our  dinner  by  shooting  the 
innocent  rock-pigeons  —  and  thinking  of 
you,  and  of  my  delight  in  showing  you 
this  coast  next  autumn. 

"Yes,  love,  we  will  have  a  yacht.  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  the  sea.  Your  sister  is  a 
fanatic  in  her  love  of  the  water.  How  she 
will  delight  in  these  islands  !" 

He  thought  of  Daphne  sometimes,  as  he 
sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  lulled  almost  to 
slumber  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves 
gently  lapping  the  hull.  His  brush  fell 
idle  across  the  little  tin  box,  and  he  gave 
himself  up  to  listless  reverie.  How  Daphne 
would  love  this  free  unfettered  life  :  a  life 
in  which  there  were  no  formalities  ;  no 
sitting  prim  and  straight  at  an  orderly 
dinner-table  ;  no  conventional  sequence  of 
everyday  ceremonies  in  a  hideous  mono- 
tony. It  was  a  roving  gipsy  life  which 
must  needs  please  that  erratic  soul. 

"  Poor  little  Daphne  !  It  is  strange  that 
she  and  I  don't  get  on  better,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  "We  were  such  capital  friends  at 
Fontainebleau.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
that  day  is  in  some  way  disagreeable  to  her. 
She  has  been  very  stand-offish  to  me  ever 
since — except  by  fits  and  starts.  There 
are  times  when  she  forgets  to  be  formal; 
and  then  she  is  charming." 

Yes;  there  had  been  times — times  when 
all  that  was  picturesque  and  poetical  in 
her  nature  asserted  itself,  and  when  her 
future  brother-in-law  succumbed  to  the 
spell,  and  admired  her  just  a  little  more 
warmly  than  he  felt  to  be  well  for  his 
peace,  or  perchance  for  hers. 

Perhaps  he,  too,  had  been  somewhat 
formal — had  fenced  himself  round  with 
forms  and  ceremonies;  lest  some  lurking 
sentiment  which  he  had  never  dared  to 
analyse,  or  even  to  think  about,  should 


grow  stronger.  He  wanted  to  be  honest ; 
he  wanted  to  be  true  and  loyal.  But  the 
lovely  young  face,  so  piquant,  so  entrancing 
in  its  exquisite  girlishness,  came  across 
his  fancies  too  often  for  perfect  repose  of 
conscience.  The  memory  of  those  two 
summer  days  at  Fontainebleau — idle,  foolish, 
unconsidered  hours— was  an  ever-present 
part  of  his  mind.  It  was  so  small  a  thing  ; 
yet  it  haunted  him.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been,  he  thought,  if  Daphne 
had  been  more  candid;  had  allowed  him 
to  speak  freely  of  that  innocent  adventure. 
Concealment  gave  it  a  flavour  of  guilt.  A 
hundred  times  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
letting  out  the  secret  by  this  or  that  allusion, 
when  Daphne's  blush,  and  the  quiver  of 
Daphne's  lip,  had  startled  him  into  caution. 
This  made  a  secret  understanding  between 
them  in  spite  of  him;  and  it  worried  him 
to  think  that  there  should  be  any  such 
hidden  bond. 

Madoline  was  the  love  of  his  life,  the 
hope  and  glory  of  Ins  days.  He  had  no 
doubt  as  to  his  feelings  about  her.  From 
his  boyhood  he  had  admired,  revered, 
and  loved  her.  He  was  only  three  years 
her  senior,  and  in  their  early  youth  the 
delicately-nurtured,  carefully-educated  girl, 
reared  among  grown-up  people,  and  far  in 
advance  of  her  years,  had  seemed  in  all 
intellectual  things  the  boy's  superior.  Lady 
Geraldine  was  idle  and  self-indulgent ;  she 
petted  and  spoiled  her  son,  but  she  taught 
him  nothing.  Had  he  not  a  private  tutor 
— a  young  clergyman  who  preferred  the 
luxurious  leisure  of  the  Abbey  to  the  hard 
work  of  a  curacy — and  was  not  his  educa- 
tion sufficiently  provided  for  when  this 
well-recommended  young  Oxonian  had  been 
engaged  at  a  munificent  salary  1  The 
young  Oxonian  was  as  fond  of  shooting, 
billiards,  cricket,  and  boating  as  his  pupil, 
so  the  greater  part  of  Gerald's  early  youth 
was  devoted  to  these  accomplishments ;  and 
it  was  only  the  boy's  natural  aptitude  for 
learning  whatever  he  wished  to  learn 
which  saved  him  from  being  a  dunce.  By- 
and-by  he  was  transferred  to  Eton,  where 
he  found  better  cricketing  and  a  better 
river  than  in  Warwickshire. 

From  Lady  Geraldine  the  boy  had 
received  no  bent  towards  high  thoughts  or 
a  noble  ambition.  She  loved  him  passion- 
ately, but  with  a  love  that  was  both  weak 
and  selfish.  She  would  have  had  him 
educated  at  home,  a  boudoir  sybarite,  to 
lie  on  the  Persian  rug  at  her  feet  and  read 
frivolous  books  in  fine  bindings;  to  sit  by 
her  side  when  she  drove ;  to  be  pampered 
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and  idolised  and  utterly  ruined.  The 
father's  strong  sense  interfered  to  prevent 
this.  Mr.  Giles-Goring  was  no  classic,  and  he 
was  a  self-taught  mathematician,  while  the 
boy's  tutor  had  taken  honours  in  both 
branches  of  learning  ;  but  he  was  clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  home-education  was 
a  mockery,  that  the  lad  was  being  flattered 
by  an  obsequious  tutor,  and  spoiled  by  a 
foolish  mother.  He  sent  the  Oxonian  about 
his  business,  and  took  the  boy  to  Eton,  not 
before  Lady  Geraldine  had  done  him  as 
much  harm  as  a  doting  mother  can  do  to  a 
beloved  son.  She  had  taught  him,  unin- 
tentionally and  unconsciously,  to  despise 
his  father.  She  had  taught  him  to  con- 
sider himself,  by  right  of  his  likeness  to 
her  and  his  keen  sympathy  with  all  her 
thoughts  and  fancies  and  prejudices — a  sym- 
pathy to  which  she  had,  as  unconsciously, 
trained  and  schooled  him — as  belonging  to 
her  class  and  not  to  his  father's.  The  low- 
born father  was  an  accident  in  his  life — a 
good  endurable  man,  and  to  be  respected 
after  a  fashion,  for  his  lowly  worth,  but 
spiritually,  eclectically,  aesthetically,  of  no 
kin  with  the  son  who  bore  his  name,  and 
who  was  to  inherit,  and  perhaps  waste,  his 
hard-won  wealth. 

The  mother  and  son  had  a  code  of  signals, 
little  looks  and  subtle  smiles,  with  which  they 
communicated  their  ideas  before  the  blunt 
plain-spoken  father.  Lady  Geraldine  never 
spoke  against  her  husband,  nor  did  she 
descend  even  in  moments  of  confidence  to 
vulgar  ridicule.  "  So  like  your  father,"  she 
would  say,  with  her  languid  smile,  of  any 
honest,  unconventional  act  or  speech  of  Mr. 
Giles-Goring's ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Giles-Goring  was  one  of  those  impulsive 
outspoken  men  who  do  somewhat  exercise  a 
wife's  patience.  Lady  Geraldine  never  lost 
her  temper  with  him ;  she  was  never  rude ; 
she  never  overtly  thwarted  his  wishes,  or 
opposed  his  plans ;  but  she  shrugged 
her  graceful  shoulders,  and  lifted  her 
delicately-pencilled  eyebrows,  and  allowed 
her  son  to  understand  what  an  impassable 
gulf  yawned  between  her,  the  daughter  of 
a  hundred  earls — or  at  least  half-a-dozen — 
and  the  self-made  millionaire. 

Escaping  from  the  stifling  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  his  mother's  boudoir,  Gerald  found 
his  first  ideas  of  a  higher  and  a  nobler  life 
at  South  Hill.  At  the  Abbey  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  there  were  two  good 
things  in  the  world,  rank  and  money;  but 
that  even  rank,  the  very  flower  of  life,  must 
droop  and  fade  if  not  manured  with  gold. 
At  South  Hill  he  learned  to  think  lightly 


of  both,  and  to  aspire  to  something  better 
than  either.  For  the  sake  of  being  praised 
and  admired  by  Madoline  he  worked,  almost 
honestly,  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  She  kindled 
his  ambition,  and,  inspired  by  her,  his  youth 
and  talent  blossomed  into  poetry.  He  sat 
up  late  at  nights  writing  impassioned  verse. 
He  dashed  off  wild  stanzas  in  the  To  Thyrza 
style,  when  his  brain  was  fired  by  the  mild 
orgies  of  a  modern  wine,  and  the  fiercer 
rapture  of  a  modern  bear -fight.  And 
Madoline  was  his  only  Thyrza.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  can  find  his  Egeria  in  every 
street.  For  a  little  while  he  fancied  that  it 
was  in  him  to  be  a  second  Byron ;  that  the 
divine  breath  inflated  his  lungs;  that  he 
had  but  to  strike  on  the  cithara  for  the 
divine  accords  to  come  He  strummed 
cleverly  enough  upon  the  sacred  strings, 
spoiled  a  good  deal  of  clean  paper,  and 
amused  himself  considerably.  Then,  failing, 
by  one  of  those  combinations  of  stupidity 
and  short-sightedness  in  the  adjudicators 
which  sometimes  occur,  to  win  the  prize  for 
English  verse,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Muses,  and  henceforward  spoke  with 
ridicule  of  his  poetic  adolescence.  Still,  the 
Muse  had  exercised  her  elevating  influence ; 
and,  inspired  by  her,  and  by  Madoline, 
Gerald  Goring  had  learned  to  despise  those 
lesser  aims  which  his  mother  had  held 
before  him  as  the  sublimities  of  life. 

He  was  fond  of  art,  and  had  a  marked 
talent  for  painting ;  but,  as  he  never 
extended  his  labours  or  his  studies  beyond 
the  amateur's  easy  course,  he  was  not 
likely  to  rise  above  the  amateur  level. 
Why  should  a  man  who  is  sure  to  inherit  a 
million  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  severe 
technical  training,  in  order  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  painters  who 
must  needs  live  by  their  art?  Gerald 
painted  a  little,  now  landscape,  now  figure, 
as  the  spirit  moved  him ;  sculptured  a  little ; 
poetised  a  little;  set  a  little  song  of  his 
own  to  music  now  and  then  to  please  Lina; 
and  was  altogether  accomplished  and  in- 
teresting ;  but  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
great,  to  have  had  his  name  bandied  about 
for  praise  or  blame  upon  the  lips  of  men ; 
and  it  irked  him  somewhat  to  know  and 
feel  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  which 
makes  great  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
entirely  lacked  that  power  of  sustained  in- 
dustry which  alone  achieves  greatness.  For 
his  own  inward  satisfaction,  and  for  Lina's 
sake,  he  would  have  liked  to  distinguish 
himself.  But  the  pathway  of  life  had  been 
made  fatally  smooth  for  him;  it  lay  through 
a  land  of  flowery  pastures  and  running 
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brooks,  a  happy  valley  of  all  earthly 
delights ;  and  how  could  any  man  be 
resolute  enough  to  turn  aside  from  all 
sensuous  pleasures,  to  climb  rugged  rocky 
hills  in  pursuit  of  some  perchance  unattain- 
able spiritual  delight  ?  There  was  so  much 
that  wealth  could  give  him,  that  it  would 
have  been  hardly  natural  for  Gerald  Goring 
to  live  laborious  days  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  thing  which  wealth  could"  not  give. 
He  had  just  that  dreamy  poetic  tempera- 
ment which  can  clothe  sensual  joys  with- 
the  glory  and  radiance  of  the  intellectual. 
Politics,  state  craft,  he  frankly  detested; 
science  he  considered  an  insult  to  poetry. 
He  would  have  liked  the  stir  and  excite- 
ment, the  fever  and  glory  of  war ;  but  not 
the  daily  dry-as-dust  work  of  a  soldier's 
life,  or  the  hardships  of  campaigning.  He 
was  not  an  unbeliever,  but  his  religious 
belief  Avas  too  vague  for  a  Churchman. 
Having  failed  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
poet,  and  being  too  idle  to  succeed  as  a 
painter,  he  saw  no  royal  road  to  fame 
oj>en  to  him ;  and  so  was  content  to  fall 
back  from  the  race,  and  enjoy  the  delicious 
repose  of  an  utterly  aimless  life.  He 
pictured  to  himself  a  future  in  which  there 
should  be  no  crumpled  rose-leaf;  a  wife  in 
all  things  perfect,  fondly  loved,  admired, 
respected ;  children  as  lovely  as  a  poet's 
dream  of  childhood ;  an  existence  passed  in 
the  fairest  scenes  of  earth,  with  such  endless 
variety  of  background  as  unlimited  wealth 
can  give.  He  would  not,  like  Tiberius, 
build  himself  a  dozen  villas  upon  one  rock- 
bound  island ;  but  he  would  make  his  tem- 
porary nest  in  every  valley  and  by  every 
lake,  striking  his  tents  before  ever  satiety 
could  dull  the  keen  edge  of  pleasure. 

Nor  should  this  ideal  life,  though  aimless, 
be  empty  of  good  works.  Madoline  should 
have  carte  blanche  for  the  gratification  of 
her  benevolent  schemes,  great  or  small, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  help  her  with 
counsel  and  sympathy;  provided  always 
that  he  were  not  called  upon  to  work,  or  to 
put  himself  en  rapport  with  professional 
philanthropists  —  a  most  useful  class,  no 
doubt,  but  obnoxious  to  him  as  a  lover  of 
ease  and  pleasure. 

He  had  looked  forward  with  placid  self- 
satisfaction  to  this  life  ever  since  his  en- 
gagement— and  indeed  for  some  time  before 
that  solemn  betrothal.  From  his  boyhood 
he  had  loved  Madoline.  and  had  believed 
himself  beloved  by  her.  Betrothal  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  Lady  Geraldine 
had  spoken  of  the  engagement  as  a  settled 
thing,  ever  so  long  before  the  lovers  had 


bound  themselves  each  to  each.  She  had 
told  Lina  that  she  was  to  be  her  daughter, 
the  only  girl  she  could  love  as  her  son's 
wife  :  and  when  Gerald  was  away  at  Oxford, 
Lina  had  spent  half  her  life  at  Goring  with 
his  mother,  talking  about  him,  worshipping 
him,  as  men  are  worshipped  sometimes  by 
women  infinitely  above  them. 

From  the  time  of  his  engagement — nay, 
from  the  time  when  first  his  boyish  heart 
recognised  a  mistress — Gerald's  affection 
for  Madoline  had  known  no  change  or 
diminution.  Never  had  his  soul  wavered. 
Nor  did  it  waver  in  his  regard  and  reverence 
for  her  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  sunlit  deck  of 
the  Kelpie  in  this  fair  autumn  Aveather, 
his  brush  lying  idle  by  his  side,  his  thoughts 
perplexed  and  wandering.  Yet  there  was  a 
jar  in  the  harmony  of  his  life  ;  a  dissonant 
interval  somewhere  in  the  music.  The 
thought  of  Daphne  troubled  him.  He  had 
a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  happy.  Gay 
and  sparkling  as  she  was  at  times,  she  was 
prone  to  fits  of  silence  and  sttllenriess 
unaccountable  in  so  young  a  creature : 
unless  it  were  that  she  cherished  some 
secret  grief,  and  that  the  hidden  fox  so 
many  of  us  carry  had  his  tooth  in  her 
young  breast. 

He  was  no  coxcomb,  not  in  the  least 
degree  inclined  to  suppose  that  women  had 
a  natural  bent  towards  falling  in  love  with 
him  :  yet  in  this  case  he  was  troubled  by 
the  suspicion  that  Daphne's  stand-offishness 
was  not  so  much  a  token  of  indifference  or 
dislike,  as  the  sign  of  a  deeper  feeling. 
She  had  been  so  variable  in  her  manner  to 
him.  Now  all  sweet,  and  anon  all  sour; 
now  avoiding  him,  now  showing  but  too 
plainly  her  intense  delight  in  his  presence; 
by  subtlest  signs  ;  by  sudden  blushes ;  by 
loveliest  looks  ;  by  faintly  quivering  lip 
or  trembling  hand ;  by  the  swift  lighting 
up  of  her  whole  face  at  his  coming;  by 
the  low  veiled  tones  of  her  soft  sweet 
voice.  Yes  ;  by  too  many  a  sign  and  token 
—fighting  her  hardest  to  hide  her  secret 
all  the  time — she  had  given  him  ground 
for  suspecting  that  she  loved  him. 

He  recalled,  with  unspeakable  pain,  her 
pale  distressed  face  that  day  of  their  first 
meeting  at  South  Hill ;  the  absolute  horror 
in  her  widely -opened  eyes ;  the  deadly 
coldness  of  her  trembling  hand.  "Why  had 
she  called  her  boat  by  that  ridiculous  name ; 
and  why  had  she  been  so  anxious  to  cancel 
it  1  The  thought  of  these  things  disturbed 
his  peace.  She  was  so  lovely,  so  innocent, 
so  wild,  so  wilful. 

"My  bright  spirit  of  the  woods," he  said 
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to  himself,  "  I  should  like  your  fate  to  be 
happy.    And  yet—  and  yet  — " 

He  dared  not  shape  his  thought  further, 
but  the  question  was  in  his  mind  : 
"  Would  I  like  her  fate  to  be  far  apart 
from  mine  ] " 

Why  had  she  rejected  Edgar  Turchill, 
a  man  so  honestly,  so  obviously  devoted  to 
her  1  able,  one  might  suppose,  to  sympathise 
with  all  her  girlish  fancies,  to  gratify  every 
whim. 

"  She  ought  to  like  him ;  she  must  be 
made  to  like  him,"  he  said  to  himself,  his 
heart  suddenly  aglow  with  virtuous,  almost 
heroical  resolve. 

His  heart  had  thrilled  that  night  in  the 
shadow  of  the  walnut  boughs  when  he 
heard  Daphne's  contemptuous  rejection  of 
her  lover.  He  had  been  guiltily  glad. 
And  yet  he  was  ready  to  do  his  duty  :  he 
was  eager  to  play  the  mediator,  and  win 
the  girl  for  that  true-hearted  lover.  He 
meant  to  be  loyal. 

"  Poor  Daphne,"  he  murmured.  "  Her 
cradle  was  shadowed  by  a  guilty  mother's 
folly.  She  has  been  cheated  out  of  her 
father's  love.  She  need  have  some  one  of 
life's  blessings  to  make  amends  for  all  she 
has  lost.  Edgar  would  make  an  admirable 
husband." 

The  Kelpie  turned  her  nose  towards 
home  next  day;  and  soon  Gerald  was 
dreamily  watching  the  play  of  sunbeam 
and  shadow  on  the  heathery  slopes  above 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  very  near  Greenock,  and 
the  station,  and  the  express  train  that  was 
to  carry  him  home.  He  turned  his  back 
almost  reluctantly  on  the  sea  life,  the 
unfettered  bachelor  habits.  Though  he 
longed  to  see  Madoline  again,  almost  as 
fondly  as  he  had  longed  for  her  four  months 
ago  when  he  Avas  leaving  Bergen,  yet  there 
was  a  curious  indefinable  pain  mingled 
with  the  lover's  yearning.  An  image 
thrust  itself  between  him  and  his  own  true 
love ;  a  haunting  shape  was  mingled  with 
all  his  dreams  of  the  future. 

"Pray  God  she  may  marry  soon,  and 
have  children,  and  get  matronly  and  dull 
and  stupid,"  he  said  to  himself  savagely, 
"and  then  I  shall  forget  the  dryad  of 
Fontainebleau." 

He  travelled  all  night,  and  got  to  Strat- 
ford early  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  given 
no  notice  of  his  coming,  either  at  the 
Abbey  or  South  Hill,  and  his  first  visit 
was  naturally  to  the  house  that  held  his 
betrothed.  His  limbs  were  cramped  and 
stiffened  by  the  long  journey,  and  he 
despatched  his  valet  and  his  portmanteau 


to  Goring  in  a  fly,  and  walked  across  the 
fields  to  South  Hill.  It  was  a  long  walk, 
and  he  took  his  time  about  it ;  stopping 
now  and  then  to  look  somewhat  wistfully 
at  the  brown  river,  on  whose  breast  the 
scattered  leaves  were  drifting.  The  sky 
was  dull  and  grey,  with  only  faint  patches 
of  wintry  sunlight  in  the  west;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  heavy;  and  the  year  seemed  ever 
so  much  older  here  than  in  Scotland. 

He  passed  Baddesley  and  Arden,  with 
only  a  glance  across  the  smooth  lawn  at 
the  Rectory  ;  where  the  china-asters  were  in 
their  glory,  and  the  majolica  vases  under 
the  rustic  verandah  made  bright  spots  of 
colour  in  the  autumn  gloom.  Then,  instead 
of  taking  the  meadow  path  to  South  Hill, 
he  chose  the  longer  way,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  the  Avon ;  intending  to  let 
himself  into  the  South  Hill  grounds  by  the 
little  gate  near  Daphne's  boat-house. 

He  was  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  boat-house  when  he  saw  a  spot  of 
scarlet  gleaming  amidst  the  shadows  of  the 
rustic  roof.  The  boat-house  was  a  thatched 
erection,  of  the  Noah's  Ark  pattern,  and 
the  front  was  open  to  the  water.  Below 
this  thatched  gable-end,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  river,  showed  the  vivid  spot  of  red. 
Gerald  quickened  his  pace  unconsciously, 
with  a  curious  eagerness  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  that  bit  of  colour. 

Yes ;  it  was  as  he  had  fancied.  It  was 
Daphne,  seated  alone  and  dejected  on  the 
keel  of  her  boat.  The  yellow  colley  darted 
out  and  leapt  up  at  him,  growling  and 
snapping,  as  he  drew  near  her.  Daphne 
looked  at  him — or  he  so  fancied — with  a 
piteous,  half-beseeching  gaze.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  he  thought  she  looked 
wretchedly  ill. 

"  Have  you  been  ill  he  asked  eagerly, 
as  they  shook  hands.  ' '  Quiet,  you  mongrel ! " 
to  the  suspicious  Goldie. 

"  Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  she 
answered  briskly. 

"Then  your  looks  belie  you.  I  was 
afraid  you  had  been  seriously  ill." 

"  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had,  Lina  would 
have  mentioned  it  to  you  in  a  postscript, 
or  a  nota  bene,  or  something  ? " 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  detest  cold  weather,  and  I  am  chilled 
to  the  bone,  in  spite  of  this  thick  shawl," 
she  answered  lightly,  glancing  at  the  scarlet 
wrap  which  had  caught  Gerald's  eye  afar. 

"  I  wonder  you  choose  such  a  spot  as 
this  for  your  afternoon  meditations.  It  is 
certainly  about  the  dampest  and  chilliest 
place  you  could  find." 
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"  I  did  not  come  here  to  meditate,  but 
to  read,"  answered  Daphne.  "  I  have  got 
Browning's  new  poem,  and  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  hard  thinking  before  one  can 
quite  appreciate  it •  and,  if  I  tell  you  that 
Aunt  Rhoda  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
means  to  stick  there  till  dinner-time,  you 
will  not  require  any  further  reason  for  my 
being  here." 

"  That's  dreadful.  Yet  I  must  face  the 
gorgon.    I  am  dying  to  see  Lina." 

"  Naturally ;  and  she  will  be  enraptured 
at  your  return,"  answered  Daphne  in  her 
most  natural  manner.  "  She  has  been 
expecting  you  every  day  i'  the  hour." 

"Eh?" 

"  '  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days'" 
— Shakespeare." 

"  Thank  God  !  I  don't  object  to  the  bard 
of  Avon  half  so  strongly  now.  I  have  been 
in  a  country  where  everybody  quotes  an 
uncouth  rhymester  whom  they  call  Robbie 
Bairrns.  Shakespeare  seems  almost  civilised 
in  comparison.  Will  you  walk  up  to  the 
house  with  me  ?" 

She  looked  down  at  her  open  book. 
She  had  not  been  reading  when  he  came 
unawares  upon  her  solitude.  He  had  seen 
that;  just  as  surely  as  he  had  seen  the 
faint  convulsive  movement  of  her  throat, 
the  start,  the  pallor,  that  marked  her 
surprise  at  his  coming.  He  had  acquired 
a  fatal  habit  of  watching  and  analysing  her 
emotions ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  brightened  since  his  coming,  that  new 
light  and  colour  had  returned  to  her  face ; 
almost  as  you  may  see  the  revival  of  a 
flower  that  has  drooped  in  the  drought,  and 
which  revivifies  under  the  gentle  summer- 
rain. 

She  looked  at  her  book  doubtfully,  as  if 
she  would  like  to  say  no. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me.  It  is 
nearly  tea-time,  and  I  know  you  are  dying 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
that  wasn't." 

"Exhausted  nature  tells  me  that  it  is 
tea-time.  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  had  better 
come." 


HALLOWE'EN  OBSERVANCES. 

There  are  several  readers  of  dreams  in 
every  Irish  village.  The  present  writer 
repaired  to  one  of  these  wise  women  to  ask 
the  reading  of  a  dream,  certain  that  she 
would  be  encouraged  thereby  to  unfold  her 
own  and  her  neighbours'  quaint  experiences 
in  the  dreaming  line.    As  she  listened  to 


the  recital  of  our  dream  with  a  very  anxious 
face,  we  were  much  surprised  to  hear  her 
read  it  very  favourably. 

"  I  am  glad  you  come  first  to  me,  dear," 
she  said,  "  for  I'd  surely  read  it  well  for 
you.  It's  very  bad  to  tell  your  dream  to 
them  that's  not  a  well-wisher.  There's  a 
saying  I've  been  hearing  all  my  days  : 

"  Never  tell  your  dream  to  a  foe, 
For  as  she  reads,  it  will  happen  so." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  that  her  read- 
ing can  change  the  nature  of  the  dream  V 

"  Ay,  dear !  it'll  be  likely  to  happen  the 
way  it's  read  first.  There  was  twa  neigh- 
bour women,  an'  every  ane  o'  them  had  a 
son.  Ane  o'  them  dreamed  that  her  son 
was  murdered,  an'  she  seen  his  four  quar- 
ters lying  in  the  four  corners  o'  the  house. 
She  didna  like  the  dream  too  well,  so  she 
went  to  her  neighbour,  an'  says  she  :  '  I 
had  a  quare  dream  about  your  son  last 
night,  Peggy.  I  dreamed  that  he  was 
murdered,  an'  cut  into  quarters,  an'  I  seen 
a  quarter  o'  him  in  every  corner  o'  the 
house.' " 

"  '  Faix  an'  troth,'  says  Peggy,  '  that's  a 
gude  dream ;  my  son  '11  be  a  rich  man ; 
there's  four  quarters  o'  land  coming  to 
him.' 

'"But  it  wasna  your  son  ava  ;  it  was  my 
son  I  dreamed  of,'  says  the  other,  for  you 
see,  miss,  she  was  sorry  the  dream  hadna 
been  read  for  her  ain  son  when  she  heered 
how  gude  it  was.  An'  that's  the  reason 
I'm  glad  you  didna  let  on  to  man  or 
woman  before  you  brought  your  dream  to 
me  that's  a  well-wisher  to  you  an'  your 
family." 

"  What  is  it  to  dream  of  a  white  horse  ?" 

"  That's  a  letter  that's  coming  to  you." 

"  What  is  it  to  dream  of  water  I" 

"  If  it's  dark,  muddy  water,  that's  aye 
trouble;  I  wouldna  like  that  dream  too 
well.  But  if  it's  clear  water  flowing  awa 
from  you,  that's  for  luck.  There's  lucky 
dreams,  an'  there's  people  that  it's  lucky  to 
dream  about.  It's  aye  gude  to  dream  o' 
the  clergy.  When  I  ha'  dreamed  o'  his 
reverence,  Father  Dan,  some  gude  luck  is 
sure  to  come  to  me." 

"  What  does  it  mean  to  dream  of  feathers 
flying  about  the  house  V 

"  That's  quarrelling  an'  fighting,  miss,  as 
sure  as  fate.  I  hope  you  havena  seen 
feathers  flying.  If  you  dream  o'  a  hen  an' 
chickens,  you'll  be  married  to  a  widower 
wi'  children.  To  dream  o'  a  white  chicken 
means  gude  luck.  Sure,  I  dreamed  that  I 
heered  a  car  drivin'  by  we'er  door,  an'  I 
out  to  see  what  it  was.    It  was  the  mail 
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car,  an'  my  father  that's  been  dead  these 
twenty  year  was  on  it,  an'  he  threw  a  white 
chicken  into  the  house  to  me,  an'  druv  on. 
The  very  next  day  who  should  come  in 
but  Tom  Flaherty,  my  sister's  son  from 
America,  an'  he  brung  me  a  fine  present — 
thon  shawl  an'  bonnet,  an'  the  brave  coat 
that's  hanging  on  the  rail  there." 

"Is  it  always  lucky  to  dream  of  your 
father?" 

"  It's  allowed  to  be  very  lucky  to  see 
your  father.  I  dreamed  o'  my  father  the 
night  afore  his  honour  give  me  the  garden, 
an'  many's  the  time  forbye  that  when  some 
gude  luck  has  come  my  way ;  but  I  ha' 
noticed  that  I  never  seen  my  mother  in  my 
sleep  but  some  trouble  or  vexation  come  to 
me.  I'm  aye  dreaming  about  the  braes  an' 
burns  o'  Kilbride,  where  I  played  when  I 
was  a  wee  girl.  I  see  every  stick  an'  stone 
as  plain  as  I  see  you,  but  I  never  can  get 
the  length  o'  my  father's  house.  Do  you 
think,  miss,  that  the  spirit  is  awa  when 
we're  sleeping  1 " 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  there  was  a  quare  thing  hap- 
pened to  an  aunt  an'  uncle  o'  mine  one 
Hallowe'en,  when  a  whean  neighbours  was 
dancing  to  the  playing  of  ould  Ned  Craig's 
fiddle.  My  aunt  fell  on  the  floor  in  a 
faint  all  of  a  suddent,  an'  it  was  a  good 
wee  while  before  they  could  bring  her  to. 
But  I  maun  tell  you  about  my  uncle  that 
she  had  never  seen.  I  willna  just  say  for 
fear  I'd  tell  a  lie,  but  I  dinna  think  she'd 
ever  as  much  as  heerd  his  name." 

"Was  he  not  dancing,  too  ?" 

"  How  could  he  be  dancing  when  I  tell 
you  he  was  sleeping  in  his  bed  ten  miles  awa? 
The  young  men  in  Croaghross  (that  was 
my  uncle's  native  place)  was  playin'  their 
Hallowe'en  tricks,  an'  a  whean  o'  them 
agreed  to  dream  o'  their  sweethearts. 
1  Sure,  Mick,'  says  they,  '  it's  a  poor  thing 
you  havena  a  sweetheart  ava.' 

"  Wi'  that  uncle  up,  an'  says  he  :  '  I'll  no 
be  so  in  the  time  to  come.  I'll  awa  to  my 
gossip  an'  ax  a  charity  frae  her.' " 

"  What  kind  of  charity  ? " 

"  A  piece  of  cake,  miss — a  piece  wi'  butter 
on  it.  He  axed  a  piece  frae  his  gossip,  took 
three  bites  off  it  without  spaking  a  word, 
an'  hame  an'  into  bed,  hiding  the  rest  o' 
the  cake  in  under  the  pillow.  It's  allowed 
if  you  do  that  on  Hallowe'en  that  you  vail 
get  a  sight  o'  your  wife  or  husband  that's 
to  be.  Weel,  my  uncle  slept,  an'  seen  my 
aunt  standing  at  the  side  o'  the  bed  ;  her 
that  was  in  a  faint  on  the  floor  o'  the 
dancing-room ;  an'  afterwards  Avhen  they 
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met  by  chance  at  Tamney  Fair,  he  knowed 
her  again,  an'  they  got  married.  My  uncle 
was  a  man  that  wouldna  ha'  tould  a  lie  no 
more  nor  the  clergy  in  the  pulpit." 

"  Don't  people  dream  on  May  eve  also, 
Bell  1 " 

"You're  meaning  when  they  pull  the 
yarrow?  Ay;  the  young  girls  goes  out 
bye  an'  pulls  nine  stalks  o'  yarrow.  They 
throws  eight  o'  them  over  their  shoulder, 
an'  brings  the  ninth  hame  wi'  them  with- 
out spaking  a  word  gude  nor  bad.  an'  goes 
straight  to  bed  wi'  the  yarrow  in  under 
their  head ;  an'  the  young  man  they  dreams 
of  '11  surely  be  their  future  husband.  All 
the  play  among  the  girls  is  to  try  an' 
make  others  spake  before  they  sleep,  an' 
spoil  the  charm.  There's  a  whean  words 
maun  be  said  when  the  yarrow  is  pulled  : 

"  Good-morrow,  good-morrow,  fair  yan'ow, 
I  tryst  a  good-morrow  with  thee. 
Oh,  tell  me  to-morrow,  fair  yarrow, 
Where  he  lives  that  my  true  love  will  be. 
What  colour  his  hair, 
What  clothes  he  will  wear, 
Oh,  tell  truly,  fair  yarrow,  to  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  of  fair  yarrow  tell- 
ing truth  ? " 

"  Did  I,  miss  ?  In  troth  I  did !  Sure 
I  dreamed  o'  my  ould  man  on  the  yarrow, 
an'  twa  months  after  that  we  were  mar- 
ried. There  was  another  trick  the  girls 
wad  ha'  tried  in  my  country  on  May  eve. 
They'd  ha'  gone  out  wi'  a  black  hafted 
knife,  an'  lifted  three  sods  in  the  name  o' 
three  boys  that  was  wishing  to  keep  com- 
pany wi'  them,  an'  ane  o'  them  wad  maybe 
be  the  ane  they  fancied.  They'd  turn  the 
three  sods  down  again,  an'  gang  hame.  In 
the  morning  they'd  lift  them  an'  look  under 
them,  an'  if  there  was  a  worm  or  a  clock  in 
under  ane  o'  them,  the  boy  in  whose  name 
that  sod  was  laid  down  wad  be  the  boy 
they'd  be  married  till." 

"  What  a  pity  if  it  was  the  wrong  one  ! 
Was  there  not  some  trick  played  with 
snails?" 

"Ay;  they'd  ha'  put  a  snail  on  a  trencher 
an'  covered  it  over,  an'  they'd  look  in  the 
morning  for  the  tracks  the  snail  had  made ; 
that  wad  be  the  first  letter  o'  the  sweet- 
heart's name.  Another  trick  was  to  put 
three  bowls  on  the  floor,  ane  wi'  clean 
water,  ane  wi'  half-dirty  water,  an'  ane 
empty.  There  was  a  handkerchy  tied  over 
the  girls'  eyes,  an'  they'd  grope  for  the 
bowls.  If  they  got  the  clean  water  their 
husband  'ud  be  a  nice  young  man;  if  the 
half-dirty  water  they'd  be  married  on  a 
widower;  and  if  they  happened  on  the 
empty  bowl  that  'ud  be  nae  husband  ava." 
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"  What  was  it  that  used  to  be  done  with 
kale-stalks?" 

"  That  was  on  Hallowe'en,  miss.  They'd 
go  into  a  garden  after  dark  to  steal  kale, 
an'  they'd  tak'  the  first  ane  they  touched, 
an'  hang  it  up  above  the  door,  an'  the  first 
man  that  come  into  the  house  the  next 
morning  'ud  be  the  intended  husband,  or 
'ud  be  o'  the  same  christian-name.  There 
was  aye  a  fine  spree  wi'  the  lasses  over  the 
choosing  o'  the  stalks.  If  the  kale-stalk 
was  crooked,  it  was  allowed  they  be  to  get 
a  hump-backed  husband;  if  it  was  bad,  the 
sweetheart  'ud  be  some  old  man ;  but  if  it 
was  straight  an'  sound,  he'd  surely  be  a  fine 
clever  young  man." 

"  Did  the  young  men  not  try  their  fate 
also  V 

"To  be  sure,  dear,  they  did — just  the 
same  as  the  girls;  but  I  was  aye  wi'  the  girls 
in  these  plays,  so  I  knowed  best  what  they 
did.  The  boys  'ud  cut  a  wee  chip  off  three 
door-posts,  an'  bring  them  in  an'  throw 
them  on  the  fire ;  an'  while  they  were  burn- 
ing, some  one  in  company  be  to  name  their 
sweetheart.  Many's  the  time  when  a  big 
whean  o'  people,  young  an'  old,  'ud  be 
gathered  round  the  fireside  on  Hallowe'en, 
I  ha'  seen  a  boy  up,  an'  open  his  knife,  an' 
outbye ;  then  he'd  come  back  an'  throw 
the  chips  on  the  fire,  an'  it  'ud  be  a  struggle 
which  o'  us  could  get  the  girl's  name  out 
first.  They'd  go  to  bed  wi'  the  bools  round 
their  necks,  too,  an'  dream  o'  their  sweet- 
hearts ;  or  they'd  go  to  a  neighbour  an'  ax 
a  piece  o'  bread  an'  butter,  tak'  three  bites 
out  o'  it,  an'  gang  to  bed  without  spaking." 

"  What  are  the  bools,  Bell  V 

"  God  bless  your  innocent  wit,  dear  ! 
The  bools  is  the  yokes  that  hangs  on  the 
crook  for  the  pots  to  go  on ;  it  was  allowed 
to  be  a  great  charm  to  wear  them  round 
your  neck  on  Hallowe'en  night.  I  ha'  seen 
mysel'  an'  the  other  girl — my  comrade  girl 
where  I  was  hired — ganging  to  bed  (we 
slept  thegether)  wi'  the  bools  round  we'er 
necks ;  but  I  dinna  mind  that  I  had  a 
dream  ava.  I  mind  we  wakened  yoked 
thegether,  an'  we'd  quare  bother  to  get 
loose. 

"  These  were  all  innocent  wee  plays, 
an'  I  ha'  took  part  in  them  mysel';  but 
there  was  other  tricks  that  was  done  in  the 
bad  man's  name,  an'  I  didna  like  them  nigh 
hand  as  weel." 

"  You  mean  in  the  devil's  name  ?" 

"  Whist,  dear ;  it's  ill  done  to  name  his 
wicked  name  !  I  wouldna  spake  it  out  ava. 
But  as  I  was  sayin',  there  was  girls  that 
tried  their  luck  in  the  evil  name.  They'd 


go  out  to  the  barn,  an'  open  the  door,  an' 
throw  a  weight  o'  corn  down  on  the  floor 
in  the  bad  man's  name,  axing  him  to  gie 
them  a  sight  o'  their  true  love.  They  be 
to  do  it  three  times,  an'  each  time  a  man 
'11  pass  by  the  door.  There  was  a  servant- 
girl  in  our  country  that  went  to  the  barn 
to  try  her  luck.  She  throwed  down  one 
weight,  an'  that  minute  her  master  passed 
the  door  o'  the  barn. 

" '  Mistress,'  says  she,  running  back  to  the 
house,  '  why  did  you  send  the  master  out  1 ' 

"  '  I  didna  send  him  out  ava,'  says  the 
mistress. 

"  Wi'  that  the  girl  went  back  to  the  barn 
an'  throwed  down  the  second  weight,  an' 
the  master  passed  by  the  door  again. 

" '  Mistress,'  says  the  girl,  '  I  wish  you 
wouldna  be  sending  the  master  out  past 
the  barn,'  says  she. 

" '  But  I  didna  do  it,  I  tell  you,  girl.' 

"  The  third  time  the  weight  Avent  down : 
the  master  passed  again. 

"  1  I'll  tell  you  what  way  it  'ill  be,'  says 
the  mistress,  when  she  tould  her ;  1  I'm 
going  to  die,  an'  you'll  be  married  to  the 
master.'  An'  so  it  happened  not  long 
after. 

"  There  was  other  charms  they'd  try. 
They'd  ride  three  times  round  a  corn  stack 
on  a  rake,  axing  the  bad  man  to  let  them 
get  a  sight  o'  their  sweetheart.  There  was 
a  girl  I  knowed  did  it,  an'  while  she  was 
riding  on  the  rake,  a  neighbour  boy  that 
was  keeping  company  wi'  her  come  an'  sat 
behind  her  on  the  rake.  In  course  it  was 
his  appearance  that  was  there.  She  Avas 
very  sore  scared,"  but  they  were  married 
soon  after.  Then  they'd  go  out  on  Hal- 
lowe'en night  to  an  old  lime-kiln,  wi'  a  clue 
o'  woollen  yarn,  an'  drop  it  into  the  kiln- 
pot,  an'  if  it  was  catched  they'd  call  out, 
'  Wha  holds  my  clue  V  an'  the  true  love's 
voice  wad  mak'  answer.  I  ha'  knowed 
them  to  be  that  scared  when  the  clue 
wad  be  catched,  that  they'd  jist  run  hame 
without  spaking  a  word." 

"I  suppose  the  priest  was  never  told 
what  they  had  done  % " 

"Troth,  no!  The  priest  wouldna  give 
in  to  them  things  ava.  I  ha'  known  them 
that  washed  their  shirt  or  chemise  in  south- 
running  water  an'  hung  it  up  to  dry  before 
the  fire  in  the  evil  name,  laving  bread  an' 
butter  an'  a  knife  on  the  table ;  an'  the 
sweetheart  wad  ha'  come,  an'  turned  the 
shirt  at  the  fire,  an'  eaten  the  bread  and 
butter." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  did 
so?" 
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"  I  ha'  heered  tell  o'  them.  There  was 
my  father's  oldest  sister  hung  her  chemise 
at  the  fire,  an'  while  she  Avas  looking  out  of 
the  bed  to  see  what  wad  happen,  a  soldier 
in  a  red  coat  came  in  an'  turned  her  chemise, 
an'  ate  the  bread  an'  butter.  He  was  a  man 
she'd  never  seen  before,  but  when  they  met 
afterwards,  he  could  tell  her  he'd  seen  her 
somewhere  or  other,  he  couldna  just  say 
where.    He  was  awa  in  France  at  the  time. 

"  I  mind  to  ha'  heered  tell  o'  Kathleen 
Callaghan  that  seen  a  coffin  come  into  the 
house,  an'  then  she  knowed  her  sweetheart, 
Micky  Henderson,  was  under  boord,  an'  the 
news  came  that  he  was  killed  in  Boney's 
wars.  I  mind  that  as  long  as  I  mind  any- 
thing. There  was  other  girls  an'  boys  seen 
a  coffin  come  into  the  house  on  Hallowe'en 
night  instead  of  their  sweethearts ;  that  was 
when  they  were  dead." 

"  Some  people  never  marry,  Bell.  What 
do  they  see  when  they  look  out  of  bed  ]  " 

"Naething — nae thing  ava  !  an'  maybe 
they're  best  off,  wha  knows  1  But  to  finish 
my  story  about  the  chemise  an'  the  south- 
running  water.  There  was  a  girl  my  grand- 
mother knowed  in  the  townland  of  Lisowen, 
that  hung  up  hers  fornenst  the  fire  in  the 
bad  man's  name,  an'  put  plenty  o'  bread 
an'  butter  on  the  table,  but  she  forgot  to  put 
ever  a  knife  beside  it. 

"  She  saw  a  boy  dressed  like  a  sailor, 
that  she  never  seen  before,  come  down  the 
chimney,  an'  turn  the  chemise,  an'  over  to 
the  bread  an'  butter. 

"  He  looked  round  him  for  a  knife,  an' 
when  he  seen  nane,  he  out  wi'  ane  frae  his 
pocket,  an'  spread  the  butter,  an'  ate  very 
hearty,  an'  went  awa'  leaving  his  knife  on 
the  table.  Weel,  it  wasna  very  long  after- 
wards that  the  girl  went  to  visit  her  aunt 
in  Deny,  an'  there  she  fell  in  wi'  a 
sailor,  an'  the  very  minute  she  seen  him 
she  knowed  him  to  be  the  man  that  come 
down  the  chimney  on  Hallowe'en  night. 
At  long  an'  at  last  they  were  married,  an' 
lived  agreeable  enough  for  a  gude  wee 
while.  It  was  one  day  he  seen  his  knife 
in  her  hand,  an'  says  he,  all  through  other 
an'  frightened  like  :  '  Tell  me  whar  you  got 
thon  knife,  for  it's  my  knife  that  was  took 
frae  me  last  Hallowe'en  when  we  were 
anchored  off  Portsmouth  1 ' 

11  Wi'  that  she  tells  him  the  story,  an' 
says  he  :  '  Thon  knife  was  took  frae  me, 
an'  I  was  shook  an'  battered,'  says  he,  '  till 
there  was  hardly  a  stitch  o'  my  clothes  left 
whole.  I  knowed  there  was  some  one 
struggling  to  get  a  hoult  o'  my  knife,  but 
feen  a  creature  could  I  see.' 


"He  was  that  scared  that  he  wouldna  live 
wi'  her  a  day  longer  ;  so  that's  what  came 
to  her  for  enquiring  in  the  bad  man's 
name." 


FAEEWELL. 

The  boat  went  drifting,  drifting,  over  the  sleeping 
sea, 

And  the  man  that  I  loved  the  dearest,  sat  in  the  boat 
with  me. 

The  shadow  of  coming  parting  hung  over  the  great 
grey  swell, 

And  the  winds  that  swept  across  it,  sobbed  on, 
farewell,  farewell. 

The  boat  went  drifting,  drifting,  in  the  lingering 

northern  night, 
And  the  face  that  I  loved  the  dearest,  paled  with  the 

paling  light. 

We  strove  to  join  light  laughter ;  we  strove  to  wake 
a  jest ; 

But  the  voice  that  I  loved  the  dearest,  rang  sadly 
mid  the  rest. 

The  boat  went  drifting,  drifting,  while  the  dull  skies 

lowered  down, 
And  the  "ragged  rims  of  thunder  "  gave  the  rocky 

head  a  crown. 

The  boat  went  drifting,  drifting,  while  to  the  darken- 
ing sky, 

For  the  man  that  I  loved  the  dearest,  the  prayer 
rose  silently. 

Oh,  true,  strong  hand  I  touch  no  more  ;  brave  smile 

I  may  not  see ; 
Will  the  God  who  governs  time  and  tide  bring  him 

back  to  my  life  and  me  ? 


BRUMMELL. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAU. 

The  career  of  this  famous  dandy  is 
not  uninstructive,  or  without  a  wholesome 
moral,  for  those  who  are  called  votaries 
of  fashion;  and  a  more  terrible  Nemesis, 
an  incurable  selfishness  and  heartlessness, 
is  not  to  be  found  "  in  the  Books." 

It  is  told  that,  when  he  was  only 
sixteen,  he  was  given  a  commission  in 
the  well-known  "Tenth,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales's.  This  favourite  corps  knew  no 
change  of  quarters  but  to  Brighton,  and 
when,  to  its  horror,  it  was  first  ordered  to 
Manchester,  the  shock  proved  too  much 
for  Mr.  Brummell,  who  retired.  Before 
this  he  had  become  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary importance  in  society,  the  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  his 
amusing  and  caustic  style  of  remarks. 
Almost  at  once  he  took  the  lead  in 
questions  of  dress,  and  gave  his  little 
senate  laws ;  among  his  senators  being 
the  prince,  who  would  drive  to  his  house 
in  Chesterfield  Street  of  a  morning,  sit 
there  long,  and  then  propose  that  his  host 
should  give  him  a  little  dinner,  when  the 
night  was  prolonged  into  an  orgie. 

His  father  was  wealthy,  a  sort  of  man 
of  business   to   Lord   Liverpool.    It  is 
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supposed  that  he  gave  his  children  nearly 
thirty  thousand  pounds  apiece.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  that  when  Lady  Mary 
Jenkinson  came  with  some  pride  to  tell 
how  she  had  danced  with  the  elegant 
Mr.  Brummell,  the  old  lord  was  shocked, 
considering  him  as  the  son  of  his  old  agent. 
The  details  associated  with  his  dandyism 
are  sickening  from  their  triviality  and 
childishness.  We  are  told  that  this 
eminent  arbiter  required  two  different 
artists  to  make  his  gloves,  one  being 
appointed  to  provide  "  thumbs,"  the  other 
the  fingers  and  hand,  on  the  ground  that 
a  particular  "cut"  was  necessary  for  each. 
The  valet  carrying  down  the  load  of  crushed 
neckerchiefs,  which  the  beau  had  not 
succeeded  in  squeezing  with  his  chin  down 
into  the  proper  folds,  and  which  were 
carelessly  described  as  "  our  failures,"  is  an 
old  well-worn  legend,  but  trustworthy.  So, 
too,  when  he  was  consulted  as  to  what 
income  was  necessary  to  dress  suitably  on, 
he  replied,  "he  believed  that  with  strict 
economy  it  might  be  done  on  eight  hundred 
a  year."  It  is  stated  that  he  always  went 
home  after  the  opera,  to  change  his  cravat 
for  the  succeeding  parties.  Like  Count 
d'Orsay,  the  later  dandy,  he  carried  about 
with  him  an  enormous  chest,  containing 
every  appliance  for  the  toilet ;  the  dishes, 
bottles,  &c. ,  being  of  silver.  The  use  of  these 
costly  articles  he  justified  on  the  ground 
"  that  it  was  impossible  to  spit  m  earthen- 
ware." Another  of  his  pleasant,  insolent 
speeches  was  to  a  friend  inviting  his 
criticism  or  admiration  of  his  new  coat : 

"My  dear  ,  do  you  call  that  thing  a 

coat?" 

It  was  something  to  be  the  tailor  of 
such  a  man.  Mr.  Weston,  of  Old  Bond 
Street,  enjoyed  the  honour  and  profit. 
Such  a  privilege  must  be  valuable  in  the 
case  of  a  "  lion,"  and  in  Regent  Street 
even  now  a  gratefvd  hatter  exhibits  the 
portrait  of  Count  d'Orsay,  who  was  once 
his  customer.  Bootmakers  still  retail  the 
"De  Guiche  polish,"  with  the  portrait 
of  the  foreign  nobleman  on  the  labels — 
a  sort  of  lustrous  varnish,  invented  or 
patronised  by  him.  A  county  baronet 
once  consulted  an  eminent  London  firm 
as  to  the  suitable  material  for  a  garment, 
and  had  the  proper  ton  thus  nicely  indicated 
to  him  by  one  of  the  eminent  firm : 
"Why,  sir,  you  see  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wears  superfine;  Mr.  Brummell  the  Bath 
coating.  I  think  Mr.  Brummell  has  a  trifle 
the  preference. "  So  might  the  late  Mr.  Poole 
discourse  easily  to  a  favourite  customer. 


There  was  a  flavour  in.  his  wit,  too, 
whether  he  wrote  or  spoke,  that  was  quite 
distinct  and  piquant ;  with  a  selfish  under- 
current and  an  absence  of  effort — some- 
thing of  a  Voltairean  heartlessness  and 
finish.  A  good  specimen  is  his  answer  to  a 
question  :  had  he  heard  anything  as  to  how 
a  newly-married  pair,  at  whose  wedding  he 
had  assisted  a  week  before,  were  getting 
on.  "  No,  no  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  still 
living  together."  Another  speech  of  his 
is  excellent,  referring  to  a  beginner  who 
had  been  recommended  to  his  patronage. 
"  Really,  I  did  my  best  for  the  young  man. 
I  once  gave  him  my  arm  all  the  way  from 
White's  to  Watier's  "— i.e.,  from  St.  James's 
to  Bruton  Street. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  serious  quarrel 
broke  up  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
great  men,  and  a  sort  of  dramatic  point  is 
given  to  the  incident  owing  to  a  happy 
repartee  of  the  prince's.  This,  like  so  many 
mock  pearls  of  history,  has  been  seized  on 
by  the  public,  who  will  not  part  with  it  and 
prefer  it  to  the  real  stones — much  as  the 
toper  relishes  the  well-drugged  ale  of  the 
public-house  to  the  genuine  and  more 
irisiuid  ?rticls. 

The  scene  is  an  amusing  one,  the  beau 
being  represented  as  growing  so  familiar  as 
to  say,  "  George,  ring  the  bell  ! "  and  the 
other  complying  with  the  request  and  order- 
ing "  Mr.  Bmmmell's  carriage ; "  on  which 
the  intimacy  of  years  ended  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  mutual  enmity  quite  inter- 
necine. It  may  be  said  on  the  best  evidence 
that  this  anecdote  is  apocryphal.  Mr. 
Raikes,  who  knew  him  very  intimately, 
declares  that  Brummell  always  denied  the 
story.  Captain  Jesse,  the  writer  of  a  curious 
account  of  the  beau,  now  an  exceedingly 
scarce  book,  says  also  that  Brummell  denied 
it,  but  that  the  incident  occurred ;  the  hero 
being  a  young  nephew  of  the  well-known 
Captain  Payne,  who  had  taken  too  much 
wine  and  grew  familiar.  The  prince  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servants  and  said  :  "  Put 
that  drunken  boy  to  bed."  This  alone 
might  showhow  doubtful  the  authority  of  the 
story  is ;  but  Captain  Gronow,  an  ex-dandy, 
actually  learned  what  took  place  from  a 
guest  who  was  present  at  the  prince's 
dinner-table — General  Sir  A.  Upton.  After 
their  quarrel  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
the  prince,  with  characteristic  fickleness, 
was  incited  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  not 
from  a  desire  of  reconciliation,  but  from  a 
less  creditable  motive. 

"Brummell  was  asked  one  night  at  White's 
to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  when  he  won  from 
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George  Harley  Drummond  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  This  circumstance  having  been 
related  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  beau  was  again  invited  to 
Carlton  House.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  dinner,  matters  went  off  smoothly ;  but 
Brummell,  in  his  joy  at  finding  himself 
with  his  old  friend,  became  excited,  and 
drank  too  much  wine.  His  royal  high- 
ness— who  wanted  to  pay  off  Brummell 
for  an  insult  he  had  received  at  Lady 
Cholmondeley's  ball,  when  the  beau,  turning 
towards  the  prince,  said  to  Lady  Worcester : 
'  Who  is  your  fat  friend  1 ' — had  invited 
him  to  dinner  merely  out  of  a  desire  for 
revenge.  The  prince  therefore  pretended 
to  be  affronted  with  Brummell's  hilarity, 
and  said  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  present :  '  I  think  we  had  better 
order  Mr.  Brummell's  carriage  before  he 
gets  drunk.'  Whereupon  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  Brummell  left  the  royal  presence." 

The  real  cause  of  this  quarrel  was  no 
doubt  mutual  disgust,  the  prince  probably 
resenting  the  independent  airs  of  the  other. 
There  was  a  corpulent  gentleman  who  used 
to  ride  a  roan  cob  in  the  park,  as  the  prince 
himself  did.  and  Mr.  Brummell,  in  a  free 
and  easy  strain,  got  into  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing to  his  friends  of  the  prince  as  "  Our 
Ben."  This  indiscreet  jest  Avas,  of  course, 
repeated,  and  the  "  Adonis  of  Fifty  "  did 
not  relish  such  familiarity.  Another 
account  says  that  the  quarrel  was  in 
some  degree  associated  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  whom  Brummell  had  spoken 
with  severity.  The  prince  met  him  at  the 
door  of  Claremont,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
party  at  which  the  lady  was  expected,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  come  in ;  and  this 
affront  the  beau  resented.  This  dismissal 
he  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  contest  was  certainly  undignified  on 
the  prince's  side,  of  whom  an  officer  in 
his  daughter's  household  once  said:  "He 
hates  without  a  cause,  and  never  forgives." 
Quarrels  always  bring  inconvenience,  but 
a  vendetta  in  the  case  of  a  prince  and  a 
private  individual  only  brings  a  loss  of 
dignity  to  the  former. 

The  remark,  "  Who  is  your  fat  friend  ?" 
Mr.  Raikes  says  was  uttered  to  Jack  Lee 
in  the  street.  But  another  account  de- 
scribes four  dandies — Alvanley,  Brummell, 
Pierrepoint,  and  Sir  H.  Mildmay — giving  a 
ball  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  to 
which  the  prince  at  the  last  minute  had 
invited  himself.  The  four  received  him  at 
the  door  with  wax  lights,  the  prince  greet- 
ing each,  until  he  came  to  Brummell,  whom 


he  looked  at  as  if  he  did  not  know  him, 
and  "  cut."  Then  it  was  that  the  discarded 
beau  made  the  remark  to  Lord  Alvanley. 

Later  he  took  the  matter  up  with  a  sort 
of  jocular  tone,  as  when  the  prince  was 
getting  out  of  his  carriage  in  Pall  Mall,  to 
visit  a  picture-gallery,  and  the  sentries  pre- 
sented arms,  Brummell,  who  happened  to 
be  passing,  affected  to  accept  the  salute 
as  to  himself,  took  off  his  hat  graciously, 
keeping  his  back  to  the  carriage.  Those 
who  stood  by  noted  the  prince's  angry  look 
as  he  passed. 

"  I  was  standing,"  runs  another  story, 
"near  the  stove  of  the  lower  waiting- 
room,  talking  to  several  persons,  of  whom 
one  is  now  alive.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  always  came  out  rather  before  the 
performance  concluded,  was  also  stand- 
ing there,  and  waiting  for  his  carriage, 
which  used  to  drive  up  what  was  then 
Market  Lane,  now  the  Opera  Arcade. 
Presently,  Brummell  came  out,  talking 
eagerly  to  some  friends,  and,  not  seeing  the 
prince  or  his  party,  he  took  up  a  position 
near  the  check-taker's  bar.  As  the  crowd 
flowed  out,  Brummell  was  gradually  pressed 
backwards,  until  he  was  all  but  driven 
against  the  regent,  who  disxintitiy  SaYr"  «£Eh 
but  who  of  course  would  not  move.  In  order 
to  stop  him,  therefore,  and  prevent  actual 
collision,  one  of  the  prince's  suite  tapped 
him  on  the  back,  when  Brummell  imme- 
diately turned  sharply  round,  and  saw  that 
there  was  not  much  more  than  a  foot 
between  his  nose  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
I  watched  him  with  intense  curiosity,  and 
observed  that  his  countenance  did  not 
change  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  his 
head  move ;  they  looked  straight  into  each 
other's  eyes  ;  the  prince  evidently  amazed 
and  annoyed.  Brummell,  however,  did  not 
quail,  or  show  the  least  embarrassment. 
He  receded  quite  quietly,  and  backed  slowly 
step  by  step  till  the  crowd  closed  between 
them,  never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  those 
of  the  prince.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  impression  made  by  this  scene  on  the 
bystanders.  There  was  in  his  manner 
nothing  insolent,  nothing  offensive  ;  by  re- 
tiring with  his  face  to  the  regent  he  recog- 
nised his  rank,  but  he  offered  no  apology 
for  his  inadvertence ;  as  man  to  man,  his 
bearing  was  adverse  and  uncompromising." 

At  Watier's  Club,  instituted  about  1807, 
where  gaming  prevailed  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  he  reigned.  He  was  particularly 
noted  for  his  snuff-boxes — a  mania  of  the 
time — costly  jewelled  and  enamelled  and 
be-miniatured  boxes  being  displayed  and 
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given  as  presents.  At  this  place  he 
(Mr.  Raikes  says)  "  was  the  supreme 
dictator,  'the  perpetual  president,'  laying 
down  the  law  in  dress,  in  manners, 
and  in  those  magnificent  snuff-boxes  for 
which  there  was  a  rage ;  he  fomented  the 
excesses,  ridiculed  the  scruples,  patronised 
the  novices,  and  exercised  paramount 
dominion  over  all.  He  had  great  success 
at  Macao,  winning  in  two  or  three  years  a 
large  sum,  which  went  no  one  knew  how. 
I  remember  him  coming  in  one  night 
after  the  opera  to  Watier's  and  finding  the 
Macao  table  full,  one  place  at  which  was 
occupied  by  Tom  Sheridan,  who  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  playing,  but  having  dined 
freely  had  dropped  into  the  club,  and  was 
trying  to  catch  the  smiles  of  fortune  by 
risking  a  few  pounds  which  he  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  Brummell  proposed  to  him 
to  give  up  his  place  and  go  shares  in  his 
deal;  and  adding  to  the  ten  pounds  in 
counters  which  Tom  had  before  him  two 
hundred  pounds  for  himself,  took  the  cards. 
He  dealt  with  his  usual  success,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  won  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  then  stopped,  made 
a  fair  division,  and  giving  seven  hundred 
and  nity  pounds  to  Sheridan,  said  to  aim : 
'  There,  Tom,  go  home  and  give  your  wife 
and  brats  a  supper,  and  never  play  again.' 

"  One  evening  at  the  Macao  table,  when 
the  play  was  very  deep,  Brummell  having 
lost  a  considerable  stake,  affected,  in  his 
farcical  way,  a  very  tragic  air,  and  cried  : 
*  Waiter,  bring  me  a  flat  candlestick  and  a 
pistol.'  Upon  which  Bligh,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  him,  calmly  produced  two 
loaded  pistols  from  his  coat-pocket,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table,  and  said  :  1  Mr. 
Brummell,  if  you  are  really  desirous  to  put 
a  period  to  your  existence,  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  offer  you  the  means  without 
troubling  the  waiter.'  The  effect  upon 
those  present  may  easily  be  imagined,  at 
finding  themselves  in  the  company  of  a 
known  madman  who  had  loaded  weapons 
about  him." 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Calais.  Even 
to  this  hour  the  little  town  is  scarcely 
altered,  and  suggests  ideas  of  a  hideous 
monotony  should  fate  compel  one  to  be 
imprisoned  there.  But  how  almost  dramatic 
in  the  terrible  character  of  the  shift  for 
the  elegant  man  of  fashion — in  a  night 
become  a  runaway  exile,  destined  to  be 
hunted  by  French  bailiffs  instead  of  English 
ones;  to  be  immured  in  a  squalid,  noisome 
French  gaol  with  felons ;  and  to  die  in  a 
mad -house,  a  painful,  odious,  and  unre- 


gretted  object.  The  house  where  he  lived 
is  still,  or  was  till  lately,  shown  in 
the  Rue  Royale,  or  Leveux,  close  to  the 
old  Dessein's  Hotel,  which  now  no  longer 
exists.  In  1816  he  astounded  Mr.  Raikes, 
who  was  meeting  him  at  every  party,  by 
confiding  to  him  that  his  situation  was 
utterly  desperate,  and  that  he  was  flying 
that  night  to  France.  He  appeared  at  the 
opera  and  parties,  then  flung  himself  into  a 
carriage-and-four,  and,  travelling  all  night 
to  Dover,  was  landed  in  Calais  the  following 
day.  True  to  his  selfish  instincts,  and 
without  money  beyond  what  he  could 
borrow,  he  set  up  in  this  miserable  place 
as  the  man  of  fashion  and  luxury.  A  week 
after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  his  friend  : 

"  Here  I  am  restant  for  the  present, 
and  God  knows  solitary  enough  is  my 
existence  ;  of  that,  however,  I  should  not 
complain,  for  I  can  always  employ  resources 
within  myself,  was  there  not  a  worm  that 
will  not  sleep  called  conscience,  which  all 
my  endeavours  to  distract,  all  the  strength 
of  coffee,  with  winch  I  constantly  fumigate 
my  unhappy  brains,  and  all  the  native 
gaiety  of  the  fellow  who  bears  it  to  me, 
cannot  lull  to  indifference  beyond  the 
niGmsnt ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  upon 
that  subject.  I  am  punctually  off  the 
pillow  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning. 
My  first  object — melancholy,  indeed,  it  may 
be  in  its  nature — is  to  walk  to  the  pier- 
head, and  take  my  distant  look  at  England. 
This  you  may  call  weakness,  but  I  am  not 
yet  sufficiently  master  of  those  feelings 
which  may  be  called  indigenous  to  resist 
the  impulse.  The  rest  of  my  day  is  filled 
up  with  strolling  an  hour  or  two  round  the 
ramparts  of  this  dismal  town,  in  reading, 
and  the  study  of  that  language  which  must 
hereafter  be  my  own,  for  never  more  shall 
I  set  foot  in  my  own  country.  I  dine  at 
five,  and  my  evening  has  as  yet  been 
occupied  in  writing  letters.  The  English  I 
have  seen  here — and  many  of  them  known 
to  me — I  have  cautiously  avoided ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  W.  Bellingham 
and  Lord  Blessington,  who  have  departed, 
I  have  not  exchanged  a  word.  Prince 
Esterhazy  was  here  yesterday,  and  came 
into  my  room  unexpectedly  without  my 
knowing  he  was  arrived.  He  had  the  good- 
nature to  convey  several  letters  for  me 
upon  his  return  to  London.  So  much 
for  my  life  hitherto  on  this  side  of  the 
water." 

In  a  curious  little  book  on  Calais,  written 
in  1852,  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
several  exiles  in  the  place  who  recalled 
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Mr.  Brummell  as  he  would  appear  for  his 
regular  promenade  on  the  Place.  A  triste 
place  enough,  on  which  every  little  street 
determines — the  little  harbour,  the  forts, 
the  walls,  all  make  it  like  a  sort  of  yard. 
Yet  in  those  days  it  was  more  like  what 
Boulogne  is  now,  for  it  was  crowded  with 
emigrants.  Brummell  soon  left  Dessein's, 
and  quartered  himself  on  a  Mr.  Leleux, 
whose  rooms  he  made  quite  elegant  with 
his  charming  and  costly  china,  snuff-boxes, 
bijouterie,  mostly  purchased  out  of  borrow- 
ings from  faithful  friends  who  passed 
through,  and  who  never  failed  to  see  him 
and  give  him  a  dinner.  His  debts  in  the 
town  had  soon  mounted  to  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  When  his  old  patron  became 
king,  he  fancied,  not  unnaturally,  that  the 
past  might  be  forgotten.  "  Will  his  past 
resentments,"  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend, 
"  still  attach  themselves  to  his  crown  1  An 
indulgent  amnesty  of  former  peccadilloes 
should  be  the  primary  grace  influencing 
newly-throned  sovereignty — at  least,  to- 
wards those  who  were  once  distinguished 
by  his  more  intimate  protection.  From 
my  experience,  however,  of  the  personage 
in  question,  I  must  doubt  any  favourable 
relaxation  of  those  stubborn  prejudices 
which  have  during  so  many  years  operated 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  one  of  his  eleves 
from  the  royal  notice ;  that  unfortunate  I 
need  not  particularise.  You  ask  me  how 
I  am  going  on  at  Calais.  Miserably !  I 
am  exposed  every  hour  to  all  the  turmoil 
and  jeopardy  that  attended  my  latter  days 
in  England.  I  bear  up  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  when  the  patience  and  mercy  of  my 
claimants  are  exhausted,  I  shall  submit 
without  resistance  to  bread -and -water 
and  straw.  I  cannot  decamp  a  second 
time,"  &c. 

The  king,  just  returned  from  Ireland, 
lost  no  time  in  planning  another  expe- 
dition, and  had  hardly  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey  when  he  started  for 
Hanover.  On  the  22nd  of  September 
he  sailed  from  Bamsgate,  and  after  a 
rough  passage  he  reached  Calais.  That 
little  town  was  en  fete,  the  inhabi- 
tants, native  and  foreign,  in  prodigious 
agitation.  To  none  did  this  arrival,  how- 
ever, bring  more  excitement  than  to  the 
broken-down,  bankrupt  man  of  fashion,  the 
king's  former  favourite  and  companion, 
Mr.  Brummell.  Brummell  had  gone  out 
to  take  his  accustomed  walk  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  was  returning  to  his  lodgings 
at  the  very  moment  that  his  former  patron, 
accompanied  by  the  French  ambassador, 
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was  proceeding  in  a  close  carriage  to  the 
hotel.  "  I  was  standing  at  my  shop  door," 
said  Mr.  Leleux,  "  and  saw  Mr.  Brummell 
trying  to  make  his  way  across  the  street  to 
my  house,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  succeed,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  on  the  opposite  side.  All 
hats  were  taken  off  as  the  carriage  ap- 
proached, and  when  it  was  close  to  the 
door  I  heard  the  king  say  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Good  God !  Brummell !'  The  latter, 
who  was  uncovered  at  the  time,  now 
crossed  over  as  pale  as  death,  entered 
the  house  by  the  private  door,  and 
retired  to  his  room  without  addressing 
me.'  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  given  in 
the  evening  at  Dessein's,  and  Selegue, 
Brummell's  valet,  who  was  a  chef  in  his 
way,  attended  to  make  the  punch  *  he  took 
with  him  also,  by  his  master's  orders,  some 
excellent  maraschino,  a  liqueur  to  which  he 
remembered  the  king  was  extremely  partial, 
though  cannelle  was,  I  believe,  his  favourite 
dram.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  observed 
his  majesty  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits ; 
was  this  occasioned  by  his  recognition  of 
the  morning,  and  to  the  uncertainty  whether 
Brummell  would  make  his  appearance  or 
not  ?  Chi  lo  sa  %  he  never  came  •  the 
maraschino  at  dinner  diminished  any  un- 
pleasant feeling — if  it  ever  did  exist — that 
the  dread  of  such  a  contretemps  might 
have  created,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
admirably." 

The  next  morning  all  the  king's  suite,  ex- 
cepting Bloomfield,  called  upon  him.  It  is 
stated  that  they  pressed  him  to  request  an 
audience,  but  that  he  refused.  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book 
at  the  hotel.  At  all  events  the  king  quitted 
Calais  without  seeing  him  again,  as  his 
majesty  was  heard  to  say  in  the  court-yard 
at  Dessein's.  The  poor  beau  had  by  this  time 
abated  all  that  haughtiness  and  indepen- 
dence, and  would  have  been  as  eager  to 
secure  a  pecuniary  souvenir  from  his  majesty 
as  from,  his  own  friends.  His  sending  his 
maraschino,  and  some  of  his  favourite  snuff, 
were  so  many  reminders.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  king  shrank  from  the  inconvenience 
of  reconciliation  with  a  man  in  such  decay, 
and  sent  him— as  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
— a  bank-note  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  contemptuous  remark  that  that  was, 
he  supposed,  what  was  desired.  The  king, 
however,  he  never  saw  again. 

Friends  at  home  were  now  exerting  them- 
selves. Something  it  was  felt  "  must  be  done 
for  Brummell."  No  less  a  personage  than 
the  Duke  of  York,  always  good-natured, 
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and  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing,  procured  for 
the  beau  the  consulship  at  Caen.  He  was 
a  favourite  with  the  duchess,  who  no  doubt 
aided  his  cause.  After  many  difficulties  he 
was  enabled  to  get  away,  and  establish- 
ing himself  at  his  new  scene  of  action 
was  treated  with  great  consideration,  and 
flourished  away  as  the  leader  of  ton  and 
manners. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1829  told  Mr, 
Greville  "that  Lord  Aberdeen  hesitated; 
that  he  had  offered  to  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility on  himself ;  that  he  had  in  Dudley's 
time  proposed  it  to  him  (Dudley),  who  had 
objected,  and  at  last  owned  he  was  afraid 
the  king  might  not  like  it,  on  which  he  had 
spoken  to  the  king,  who  had  made  objec- 
tions, abusing  Brummell — said  he  was  a 
damned  fellow  and  had  behaved  very  ill  to 
him  (the  old  story,  always  himself— moi, 
moi,  moi) — but  after  having  let  him  run 
out  his  tether  of  abuse,  he  had  at  last  ex 
tracted  his  consent ;  nevertheless,  Dudley 
did  not  give  him  the  appointment.  The 
duke  said  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Brummell." 

The  following  year  the  same  lively 
chronicler  passing  over  to  the  Continent 
stopped  at  Calais  and  saw  the  fallen  dandy. 

"  There  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Brummell  about  his  consulship,  and  was 
moved  by  his  account  of  his  own  distresses 
to  write  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  and  ask 
him  to  do  what  he  could  for  him.  I  found 
him  in  his  old  lodging,  dressing ;  some 
pretty  pieces  of  old  furniture  in  the  room, 
an  entire  toilet  of  silver,  and  a  large  green 
macaw  perched  on  the  back  of  a  tattered 
silk  chair  with  faded  gildings ;  full  of  gaiety, 
impudence,  and  misery." 

And  now  we  come  to  what  seems  to  have 
always  been  a  mystery,  and  which  is  yet 
perfectly  intelligible — -his  abrupt  resig- 
nation of  his  consulship  at  Caen.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  like  madness  that  this  professional 
mendicant  should  throw  up  his  only  chance 
of  support.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  say  that  the  place  was  a  sinecure  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Lord  Palmerston  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  suggestion.  There  was 
a  cry,  he  said,  for  retrenchment,  and  what 
could  he  dol  Abolished  accordingly  it 
was,  and  the  infatuated  man  left  penniless. 
Four  hundred  a  year  was  no  indifferent 
provision ;  his  Calais  debts  ought  to  have 
been  discharged  out  of  it  in  three  or 
four  years.  What  was  the  motive  of  this 
mysterious  act  1  It  can  only  be  set  down 
to  the  mean  revengeful  temper  of  this  most 


selfish  of  beings.    He  was  deeply  in  debt 
at  Caen,  and  had  been  drawing  on  his  old 
creditor  at  Calais,  anticipating  his  income, 
even  after  its  mortgage,  until  no  more  could 
be  obtained.    He  was  already  using  as 
lever  to  extract  money  from  this  person 
that  "it  was  his  interest"  to  advance 
money,  as,  if  he  were  forced  to  forfeit  his 
position  owing  to  not  being  able  to  pay 
butcher,  baker,  &c,  all  would  be  lost.  It 
does  not  seem  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
he  saw  no  reason  for  performing  the  duties 
of  an  office  the  whole  emoluments  of  which 
were  to  go  to  a  greedy  creditor,  whom  in 
a  moment  of  pique  he  determined  thus  to 
punish.     His  own  story  is  that  he  sent 
in  his  resignation  with  a  view  to  obtain 
something  better  at  Havre  or  elsewhere. 
After  taking  this  infatuated  step,  the  royal 
arms  being  removed  from  over  his  door,  it 
was  all  over  with  this  unfortunate.  The 
Calais  creditor  was  not  slow  to  punish  such 
treatment.    One  morning,  in  1835,  he  was 
arrested  at  his  suit  and  dragged  off  to  the 
dreadful  gaol.    The  part  of  the  transaction 
that  most  affected  this  miserable  creature 
was  his  having  to  dress  before  the  gens 
d'armes.    His  sufferings  in  this  terrible 
place  may  be  conceived,  but  he  contrived 
to  have  his  essences,  dressing-case,  and 
two  quarts  of  milk  daily  to  mix  in  his 
bath !    However,  he  had  a  useful  agent 
named  Armstrong — one  of  those  English- 
men who  sell  and  do  everything — and  this 
person,  seeing  that  the  prisoner  had  valu- 
able friends  in  England,  determined  to 
work  this  vein  thoroughly,  and  set  off  to 
wait  on  the  Alvanleys,  Worcesters,  and 
other  dandies.    Large  sums  were  given  by 
those  who  had  given  largely  before.  King 
William  contributed  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  added  two  hundred 
pounds  from  the  public  purse.    So  success- 
ful was  the  expedition  that  all  his  debts 
were  compounded  for,  and  a  promise  of 
a  sort  of  annuity  obtained  from  Mr.  C. 
Greville,  Lord  Sefton,  and  others.    It  was 
remarkable  as  a  good  test  of  character  that 
to  those  who  had  exerted  themselves  to 
relieve  his  sufferings  in  prison  he  showed 
himself  careless  and  indifferent,  as  re- 
senting an  obligation  associated  with  so 
humiliating  a  passage  in  his  career.  He 
was  now  enjoying  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year.    But  he  was  soon 
in  difficulties  again,  oddly  enough  on  the 
score  of  his  boot- varnish,  at  five  francs  a 
bottle,  brought  from  Paris  specially.  But 
soon  significant  changes  began  to  be  noted 
in  the  beau.  He  gave  up  not  merely  white 
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cravats,  but  washing,  and  became  notorious 
for  the  neglect  of  his  appearance. 

Certain  eccentricities  began  to  be  noted, 
and  strange  absence  of  mind.  Eating 
voraciously,  he  would  yet  find  fault  with 
everything;  and  to  the  annoyance  of  his  host 
at  the  table-d'hote  would  hold  up  a  portion 
of  some  dish  on  his  fork  before  the  company, 
and  with  a  look  of  disgust  cry,  "  Bah  ! " 
Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the  story  of 
his  steady  settled  decadence  into  idiotcy. 
The  scene  of  his  sitting  in  his  lonely  room  and 
having  ghostly  visitors  announced,  though 
somewhat  elaborated  for  dramatic  purposes, 
has,  no  doubt,  foundation.  In  1 838  his  con- 
dition had  become  truly  deplorable  from 
dotage  and  helplessness]  no  one  was  inclined 
to  take  charge  of  the  outcast  Englishman. 
At  last  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  asylum 
Bon  Sauveur,  where  kindly  nuns  soothed 
the  last  hours  of  the  miserable  old  creature. 
The  clergyman  who  attended  him  tried 
in  vain  to  draw  his  mind  to  consider  his 
soul,  and  rather  unreasonably  inveighs 
bitterly  against  this  indifference  in  an 
imbecile.  "I  never,"  he  says,  "in  the 
course  of  my  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
aged,  and  dying,  came  in  contact  with  so 
painful  an  exhibition  of  human  vanity  and 
apparent  ignorance,  until  a  few  hours  before 
he  died,  when  in  reply  to  my  repeated 
entreaties  that  he  would  try  and  pray,  he 
said,  4 1  do  try,'  but  he  added  something 
which  made  me  doubt  whether  he  under- 
stood me."  A  good  nun  who  came  later 
takes  a  kindly  woman's  view.  "  On  the 
evening  of  his  death,"  she  says,  "I 
observed  him  assume  an  appearance  of 
intense  anxiety  and  fear,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me  with  an  expression  of 
entreaty,  raising  his  hands  towards  me,  as 
he  lay  in  the  bed,  and  as  though  asking  for 
assistance  (ayant  Fair  d'implorer  que  je 
vienne  a  son  secours,)  but  saying  nothing. 
Upon  this,  I  requested  him  to  repeat  after 
me  the  acte  de  contrition.  He  immediately 
consented,  and  repeated  after  me  in  an 
earnest  manner  that  form  of  prayer. 
He  then  became  more  composed,  and 
laid  his  head  down  on  one  side ;  but 
this  tranquillity  was  interrupted,  about  an 
hour  after,  by  his  turning  himself  over, 
and  uttering  a  cry,  at  the  same  time 
appearing  to  be  in  pain  ;  he  soon,  how- 
ever, turned  himself  back,  with  his  face  laid 
on  the  pillow  towards  the  wall,  so  as  to  be 
hidden  from  us  who  were  on  the  other  side; 
after  this  he  never  moved,  dying  imper- 
ceptibly." It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  March,  1840. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

There  are  plenty  of  Memoirs,  and  to 
spare,  of  bygone  times  and  bygone  people ; 
less  common,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
life-draAvn  portraits  of  the  present  and  the 
coming  race  of  men.  The  more  grateful 
are  Ave,  therefore,  to  M.  Rene"  Vallery-Radot 
for  following  up  his  Year's  Volunteering* 
by  another  bright  volume  of  contemporary 
sketches,  L'Etudiant  d'Aujourd'hui.f  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  young  writer  describing  the 
ways  and  doings  of  his  young  companions  so 
vividly,  and  yet  so  discreetly  and  inoffen- 
sively, as  has  been  done  in  these  two 
charming  little  books. 

The  French  student  of  the  present  day 
differs  widely  from  his  predecessors ;  and  at 
every  epoch  of  modern  history  he  has  always 
differed  widely  from  English  undergra- 
duates. Suppose  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
be  lying  within  the  circumference  of  London 
— if  so  be  that  London  has  any  definite  cir- 
cumference— and  we  can  conceive  the  effect 
produced  by  the  pleasures,  the  pursuits,  and 
the  resources  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
character  of  the  student  world.  Recently, 
railways  have  done  something  to  draw  the 
universities  into  more  frequent  and  closer 
contact  with  the  capital,  but  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  actual  residence  of  the 
French  etudiant  in  Paris. 

Political  events,  consequently,  and  govern- 
ments, have  done  much  to  modify  the  type 
and  the  temperament  of  the  young  men 
who  are  subjected  to  their  influence ;  which 
influence,  although  but  temporary,  has  not 
been  the  less  decided  in  its  results.  And 
we  see  them  here  evidenced  in  the  picture- 
gallery  into  which  Ave  are  so  good-naturedly 
admitted. 

The  most  exemplary,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  type  of  contemporary  student 
is  embodied  by  M.  Vallery-Radot  in  young 
Aubertin,  Avhose  childhood  Avas  spent  in  a 
poor  sculptor's  studio,  and  Avhose  father, 
though  gifted  Avith  great  artistic  talent, 
barely  earned  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  Quite  useless  Avas  his  trans- 
forming a  block  of  clay  into  furious  lions 
bristling  Avith  rage,  and  tigers  plunging  their 
talons  into  a  horse's  chest.  "  Graceful" 
subjects  Avere  then  the  fashion.  Visitors  to 
the  studio,  after  admiring  the  lions,  went 
away  and  bought  Venuses. 

Every  evening,  Avhile  climbing  to  his 
fifth-storey  chamber,  Avith  failing  strength 
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and  fading  hopes,  his  thoughts  were  directed 
to  the  sombre  future.  What  would  become 
of  his  poor  motherless  little  Charles  when 
he  was  gone  1  The  boy  gave  signs  of  great 
intelligence,  but  more,  it  seemed,  in  the 
way  of  literature  than  of  art.  How  provide 
for  his  education  1  The  sculptor  had  taught 
him  all  he  had  to  teach;  but  the  end  of 
his  tether  was  reached,  and  the  ardent 
child  was  not  content  to  stop  there.  What 
was  to  be  done  1  Providence  came  to  their 
assistance. 

In  the  same  house,  on  the  first  floor,  lived 
a  family  named  Saint-Geran,  Chef  de  Divi- 
sion and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
M.  Saint-G^ran  was  convinced  of  his  own 
importance,  and  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
conviction.  His  broad  face  smiled  at  itself. 
He  talked  of  "  My  Office"  with  complacent 
majesty.  A  good  easy  man  at  heart,  he 
was  admired  by  his  wife,  and  completely 
duped  by  his  darling  son  Henry. 

When  Henry  Saint-Geran  was  a  boy  of 
twelve,  exactly  the  age  of  Charles  Aubertin, 
they  often  met  at  the  foot  of  their  common 
staircase,  and  chatted  together  for  a  minute 
or  so.  Little  Saint-G^ran  asked  little 
Aubertin  what  new  image  they  were  carv- 
ing in  the  studio ;  while  little  Aubertin  en- 
quired what  was  doing  in  the  classes  at  the 
Lyc6e  Bonaparte.  Guided  by  Henry's  in- 
dications, his  printed  texts,  and  his  copy- 
books, Charles  contrived  to  follow  in  his 
father's  studio  the  curriculum  of  the  Lycee 
Bonaparte.  The  sculptor  called  him  a 
Lycean  in  partibus. 

One  evening,  Saint-G£ran  came  home 
out  of  temper.  He  had  to  make  a  horribly 
difficult  translation.  "I  shall  never  get 
through  it,"  he  said  to  Aubertin,  who  asked 
to  see  this  diabolical  version.  After  a 
glance,  he  explained  it  all  on  the  staircase 
landing. 

Next  morning,  which  was  a  holiday, 
at  the  family  breakfast,  Henry  asked  his 
parents,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
him,  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  Charles's  coming  every  evening  to  study 
with  him  in  his  own  little  room.  "  M. 
Aubertin,"  he  said,  "would  be  very  pleased, 
because  Charles  would  reap  the  benefit  of 
all  I  learn  at  school."  The  parents  were 
delighted  with  the  idea,  which  was  a  proof 
of  their  son's  good  heart  and  intelligence. 

Henry  copied  admirably  what  his  fellow 
student  wrote  out  for  him.  In  fact,  he 
copied  so  well  that,  one  day,  the  professor 
of  the  Lycee  said  to  M.  Chauveau,  a  school- 
master, who  was  also  young  Saint-G6ran's 
private  tutor  :  "  For  some  time  past  your 


day-scholar  has  brought  me  exercises  really 
very  well  done,  while  his  compositions, 
written  under  my  eyes,  do  not  show  the 
slightest  progress.  You  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  those  exercises." 

M.  Chauveau  denied  the  charge.  Curious 
to  discover  the  truth,  he  repeated  to  M. 
Saint-G6ran  the  professor's  observation,  and 
asked,  without  beating  about  the  bush, 
whether  Henry  had  not  some  one  at  home 
to  help  him.  At  which  M.  Saint-G6ran 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  You  fancy  that  Henry  gets  crammed  in 
secret !  Certainly,  that's  good ;  for  the  case 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  Yes,  in 
truth,  my  dear  Monsieur  Chauveau,  it  is 
Henry  who  plays  the  part  of  crammer." 
And  then  M.  Saint-Geran,  in  emotional 
tones,  told  at  length  the  tale  of  his  son's 
benevolent  proposals  to  promote  their 
young  neighbour's  welfare  by  a  community 
of  study. 

The  schoolmaster,  who  had  some  expe- 
rience of  boys,  listened  to  the  story  with 
great  attention,  and,  without  troubling  the 
joy  of  the  triumphant  father,  merely  said 
that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  son's  young  pupil. 

Chauveau's  school — La  Pension  Chau- 
veau— had  already  acquired  a  name  in 
1851.  Chauveau  senior,  his  father,  had 
been  about  the  first  to  organise  one  of  those 
houses  known  to  young  men  by  a  name 
which,  if  not  refined,  is  at  least  expressive, 
namely,  "  chauffoir,"  a  warming-place,  or 
rather  a  stoke-hole.  In  England,  it  would 
be  called  the  house  of  a  "  coach."  In  the 
chauffoir,  to  prepare  a  pupil  to  clear  the 
dark  tunnel  of  the  baccalaur6at,  they  stir 
up  the  fire  of  his  mind — or  rather  of  his 
memory — exactly  as  the  stoker  does  with 
a  locomotive.  When  examination  day 
comes,  the  machine  starts,  makes  a  noise, 
sends  forth  smoke,  even  scatters  a  few 
sparks,  glides,  without  running  off  the 
rails,  over  the  questions  laid  down  in  the 
programme,  and  arrives,  exhausted  and  out 
of  steam,  but  safely,  at  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  tunnel. 

How  many  Frenchmen  of  the  last  gene- 
ration owed  their  diplomas  to  good  old 
Chauveau  !  A  maker  of  bachelors,  though 
himself  no  bachelor,  he  quietly  compared 
his  office  to  that  of  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker. 

One  of  Chauveau  junior's  ambitions, 
which  had  grown  into  a  fixed  idea,  was  to 
have  amongst  his  pupils  laur^ats,  or  prize- 
men at  the  Concours  G6neral.  Every 
day  he  said  to  himself :  "  What  a  capital 
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advertisement " — no,  not  that  ugly  word — 
"What  an  excellent  recommendation  for 
my  house  it  would  be  ! "  And  every  day  he 
dreamed  of  issuing  a  prospectus  in  the 
following  terms : 

"Maison  Chauveau,  Founded  in  1841. 
—Family  Education.  Preparation  for  the 
baccalaureat  es  lettres  and  the  baccalaureat 
es  sciences.  The  Lycee  Bonaparte's  course 
followed  by  private  tuition.  Last  year, 
fourteen  candidates  out  of  twenty  success- 
ful, and  two  prizemen  at  the  Concours 
General." 

Such  being  M.  Chauveau's  day-dream, 
M.  Saint-Geran's  confidence  set  him  thinking. 
"  I  will  see  young  Aubertin,"  he  said. 

He  did  see  him ;  examined  him ; 
started  him  on  divers  subjects,  exactly  as  a 
sporting  man  trots  out  a  horse.  The  same 
evening,  while  chatting  with  his  wife,  he 
spoke  of  a  new  pupil  who  would  not  leave 
the  house  like  the  others,  at  six  o'clock, 
but  who  would  stop  to  dine  and  sleep, 
thereby  eliciting  loud  exclamations  and 
strong  protests  from  Madame  Chauveau, 
who  made  a  point  of  having  her  evenings 
to  herself.  When  she  heard  the  terms — 
gratuitous — on  which  the  youngster  was 
coming,  the  storm  grew  worse.  She 
believed  her  husband  had,  all  of  a  sudden, 
lost  his  wits. 

M.  Chauveau  pictured  to  her  the  poor 
lad's  forlorn  position.  He  had  no  mother, 
and  would  soon  have  no  father.  Any  day 
he  might  find  himself  absolutely  destitute. 
"  It  would  be,  on  our  part,"  he  urged,  "  a 
charitable  act  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
this  friendless  orphan.  Besides  which," 
he  added,  with  a  knowing  look,  "  it  might 
turn  out  a  good  stroke  of  business.  You 
are  well  aware  of  what  I  wish  to  accom- 
plish •  and  I  fancy  that  this  very  intelligent 
lad  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  realising 
those  hopes." 

That  women  are  not  so  obstinate  as  their 
detractors  say,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
M.  Chauveau — who  was  not  master  in  his 
own  house — contrived,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  to  bring  over  madame  to  his 
opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  sculptor  got  weaker  and 
weaker  from  day  to  day.  His  ceaseless 
struggles  with  adverse  fortune,  his  artistic 
disappointments,  his  paternal  anxieties,  had 
combined  to  destroy  his  feeble  constitution. 
He  could  no  longer  deceive  himself.  His 
illness,  he  felt,  was  incurable,  and  he 
could  count  the  footsteps  of  approaching 
death. 

One  day  when,  having  no  longer  the 


strength  to  descend,  and  still  less  to  re- 
mount, his  five  flights  of  stairs,  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  bed,  watching  with  tearful 
eyes  his  son  who  was  assiduously  studying 
by  his  side,  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door 
was  heard.  The  unexpected  visitor  was 
M.  Chauveau,  whose  face  announced  an  im- 
portant communication  which  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  have  to  make. 

After  a  few  words  of  sympathy  addressed 
to  the  sculptor,  he  expressed  great  interest 
in  Charles's  studies.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
allow  so  promising  an  intellect  to  halt  half 
way  in  its  career  for  want  of  timely  aid. 
In  short,  although  his  means  were  very 
limited,  he  undertook  to  complete  Charles's 
education. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  said  to  Charles,  "  you 
will  be  received  as  one  of  the  family."  The 
sculptor  was  overcome  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. M.  Chauveau  himself  was  visibly 
affected  by  his  own  good  deed. 

Young  Aubertin  was  consoled  for  the 
separation  by  the  thought  that  his  father 
would  be  relieved  from  further  anxiety  on 
his  account.  The  pupils  of  the  Maison 
Chauveau,  offended  at  the  introduction 
amongst  them  of  a  boy  whose  father  was 
unable  to  pay,  whispered  and  muttered 
behind  his  back.  When  they  asked  each 
other  who  the  new  comer  was,  Henry 
Saint-Geran  affected  hardly  to  know.  All 
which  acted  rather  as  a  spur  to  Aubertin's 
industry  than  otherwise.  Often,  after  mid- 
night, a  candle  was  seen  still  burning  in 
his  garret.  The  Concours  General  arrived ; 
Aubertin  had  a  prize.  That  day  the  poor 
sculptor  did  not  embrace  his  son — he  had 
died  a  month  previously. 

Not  long  afterwards,  M.  Chauveau  said 
to  his  wife :  "  Don't  you  think  I  might  get 
Aubertin  to  take  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
our  classes'?  I  have  not  time  to  attend  to 
all  our  pupils  myself,  and  you  know  I 
hesitate  to  engage  an  usher.  How  much 
can  we  give  him  for  his  trouble  f 

"  How  much  1  Why,  nothing  at  all," 
answered  Madame  Chauveau  with  prompt 
decision.  "After  what  we  have  done  for 
him,  he  can  surely  render  us  that  trifling 
service." 

M.  Chauveau  did  not  press  the  matter. 

The  pupil-teacher  satisfied  all  demands 
upon  him.  Time  passed.  He  got  to  his 
rhetoric.    Next  he  was  a  bachelor. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  a  person  to  whom  you 
have  just  made  a  present."  M.  Chauveau 
looked  at  Aubertin  with  complacency.  "  I 
have  made  you  a  bachelor,"  he  said,  "  and 
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I  will  make  you  an  avocat.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  leave  the  house.  You  will  prepare 
all  my  pupils  for  their  baccalaur^at.  With 
the  money  I  give  you,  you  will  pay  your 
inscriptions  de  droit,  you  will  pay  your 
examination  fees,  and  in  three  years  you 
will  have  your  licentiate's  diploma." 

And  thus,  without  a  sou  to  fall  back  on, 
Aubertin  pursued  his  onward  path  in  life — 
thanks  to  the  involuntary  assistance  of 
egotisms  whose  interest  it  was  to  render 
him  service. 

For  three  years  Aubertin  had  manufac- 
tured bachelors,  when  another  egotism,  an 
old  man's  unwitting  weakness,  offered  him 
a  new  opening  in  life. 

In  a  parish  in  Savoy,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Chambery,  there  lived  an  old  professor, 
Daddy  Cabuchet.  What  was  the  degree  of 
relationship  which  existed  between  Daddy 
Cabuchet  and  Aubertin  1  It  is  a  fact  in 
natural  history  that  obscure  country  towns 
often  hold  in  reserve — to  let  them  loose 
upon  you  when  occasion  suits — cousins  and 
uncles  whose  consanguinity  falls  back  to  a 
fantastic  remoteness.  Distantly  related  or 
not,  old  Cabuchet  was  Aubertin's  only 
living  relation. 

With  his  little  savings  and  his  little 
garden,  Cabuchet  might  have  lived  at  ease  ; 
but  a  spice  of  ambition  had  got  into  his 
head.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  Cabuchet 
brooded  over  the  world's  caprices  and  in- 
justices. Poor  old  Cabuchet !  He  had 
devoted  half  his  life  to  historical  and  pre- 
historic researches  respecting  the  war  of  the 
Allobroges.  The  book  had  a  great  success 
at  Chambery.  The  Patriote  Savoisien  had, 
in  three  interminable  articles,  analysed  the 
work,  which  it  described  as  worthy  of  a 
Benedictine. 

Cabuchet  sent  the  volume  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  graciously  ac- 
knowledged it.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
book,  there  went  a  long  petition  enumerating 
his  public  services.  To  crown  his  laborious 
career,  Cabuchet  modestly  asked  for  a  place 
of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  in  some 
bureau.  Every  morning  the  author  of 
The  War  of  the  Allobroges  looked  out 
for  the  postman,  who  invariably  answered  : 
"  There  is  nothing  for  you  to-day,  Monsieur 
Cabuchet;  c'est  pour  demain."  But  the 
morrow  brought  no  more  than  the  day. 

Cabuchet,  losing  patience,  set  off  for  Paris. 
After  affectionately  embracing  Aubertin,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
struction. They  told  him  what  they  told 
everybody  in  those  days ;  that  his  petition 


was  on  its  way,  following  the  regular 
administrative  course.  Every  week  poor 
Cabuchet  returned  to  enquire  if  there 
were  any  communication  for  him.  Press  of 
business  was  always  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
the  unavoidable  delay.  Press  of  business 
lasted  so  long,  that  Cabuchet  found  himself 


Aubertin  observed,  and  became  uneasy 
about,  these  unavailing  goings  to  and  fro. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  unde- 
ceive and  assist  the  worthy  man  1  Assist 
him !  Out  of  the  two  hundred  francs  a 
quarter  which  Chauveau  paid  him  1  And 
yet  he  must  come  to  some  decision.  Le 
p£re  Cabuchet  had  already  contracted,  here 
and  there,  a  few  small  debts.  The  baker's 
confidence,  the  butcher's  patience,  were 
visibly  on  the  decline. 

Aubertin  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  the 
Chauveaus  and  take  private  law  pupils  on 
his  own  account.  He  had  frequent  appli- 
cations from  old  acquaintances,  who  owed 
their  bachelier  es  lettres  diplomas  to  his 
skill  in  cramming,  to  do  the  same  for  them 
again,  and  to  save  them  from  a  plucking  at 
the  Ecole  de  Droit  as  he  had  formerly 
saved  them  at  the  Sorbonne.  Aubertin 
did  not  want  to  desert  the  Chauveaus  un- 
handsomely. But  now  that  his  debt  of 
gratitude  was  paid,  and  more  than  paid, 
he  could  not  abandon  old  Cabuchet.  He 
could  no  longer  hesitate. 

M.  Chauveau  listened  coldly,  like  an  in- 
jured man,  to  Aubertin's  statement  of  the 
motives  which  compelled  him  to  leave. 
Madame  Chauveau  loudly  declared  that 
she  would  never,  never  pardon  such 
abominable  conduct.  "The  ungrateful 
wretch  !  "  she  repeatedly  exclaimed ;  "  the 
ungrateful,  wicked,  faithless  wretch  !  " 

And,  in  so  speaking,  Madame  Chauveau 
was  sincere ;  and  M.  Chauveau  was  sincere 
also.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of  people 
who,  accustomed  to  give  to  selfish  calcula- 
tions the  appearance  of  a  generous  motive, 
end,  after  deceiving  others,  by  deceiving 
themselves. 

For  Aubertin's  subsequent  prosperous 
career  ;  how  young  Saint-Geran  settled  in 
life;  what  were  the  schemes  and  doings 
of  the  naturalistic  group  of  students;  how 
the  Ultramontane  boarding-house  was  con- 
ducted ;  and  how  the  Convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns  tried  hard  to  remove  their  neighbour's 
land-mark,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M. 
Vallery-Radot's  attractive  pages,  which 
would  better  bear  translating  into  English 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  French 
three-and-a-half-franc  volumes. 
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VISITED  ON  THE  CHILDREN. 

BY  THEO  GIFT. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  POST  PRANDIAL. 
The  Ashleighs  of  the  Hall  were  going  to 
give  a  dinner-party;  quite  a  small  affair, 
but  a  formal  one.  A  dinner,  in  fact,  in 
honour  of  the  infant  grandson  having 
attained  the  age  of  one  calendar  *month, 
or,  as  the  rector's  wife  put  it,  of  "  the  suc- 
cess of  the  swivel-necked  feeding-bottle." 
Lionel  was  bidden  to  it,  of  course,  as  a 
scion  of  the  house  ;  and  Sybil  Dysart  also, 
either  as  her  mother's  representative,  or — 
at  least  this  was  the  latter's  secret  hope 
— as  a  sort  of  tacit  suggestion  of  her 
connexion  in  prospective  with  the  afore- 
mentioned scion.  Jenny,  of  course,  was 
not  asked,  being  too  young  and  insignificant 
to  have  any  claim  to  appear  at  formal 
dinner-parties,  and  when  Lion  ascertained 
the  fact  he  felt,  with  an  injustice  to  poor 
Jenny  which  was  most  ungrateful,  that 
things  might  be  beginning  to  look  up  for 
him  again,  and  the  sun  to  shine  on  his 
fortunes. 

For  there  had  seemed  nothing  but  clouds 
for  him,  ever  since  the  day  of  that  meeting 
in  the  wood.  It  was  the  same  in  his  case 
as  it  is  with  a  good  many  other  young 
men.  The  first  chill  thrown  on  his  love 
was  like  a  cold  draught  on  a  fire— only 
serving  to  blow  it  into  a  far  fiercer  flame 
and  fervour  than  he  himself  had  thought 
was  in  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
creased his  distance  from  its  object  by 
exaggerating  his  disadvantages  in  propor- 
tion to  her  merits ;  and  Sybil's  own  conduct 
on  that  unlucky  day  had  gone  further  to 
increase  this  sense  of  alienation  and  hope- 
lessness than  even  her  mother's  coldness 
or  Jenny's  petulance  and  rudeness.  If  it 
were  only  they  who  were  against  him  he 
would  not  so  much  care.  If  she  had  even 
adopted  her  sister's  tone,  he  would  have  put 
it  down  to  some  coquettish  whim  of  hers,  or 
offence  of  his,  and  found  a  plea  in  it  to  ask 
for  an  explanation  ;  but  that  gentle,  cool 
indifference,  too  intangible  to  give  cause 
for  complaint,  and  yet  too  chilling  to  be 
ignored  by  anyone  less  insensitive  than  a 
pachyderm,  had  at  once  irritated  and 
tantalised  him  beyond  endurance,  and  he 
hailed  this  chance  of  seeing  her  without 
her  family  as  a  means  both  of  letting  her 
know  his  feelings  and  finding  out  her 
own. 

The  beginning  was  a  bad  one.  Some 
parish  work  delayed  him  just  at  the  last 


moment;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  arriving 
early,  as  he  intended,  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  to  find  the  whole  party 
assembled  and  only  waiting  for  him,  and 
his  father  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  and 
an  angry  eye  on  it.  Sir  William,  however, 
cut  short  his  apologies  in  genial  fashion. 

"Not  a  word,  my  dear  boy.  Weren't 
waiting  for  you  at  all.  Never  do  in  this 
house  for  doctors  or  parsons.  Victoria, 
my  dear,  take  my  arm." 

Lionel  looked  round  him.  The  people 
were  all  pairing  off  as  if  by  previous  arrange- 
ment. Sir  William  had  led  the  way  with 
his  daughter-in-law,  as  the  queen  of  the 
occasion ;  and  what  queen  is  there  so  lofty 
and  serene  in  her  conscious  dignity  as  an 
eldest  son's  wife  who  has  just  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  house  with  a  son  and  heir  1 
Lord  Strathbitham,  a  precise,  shrivelled-up, 
little  Scotch  peer,  uncle  to  the  Honourable 
Victoria,  took  Lady  Ashleigh ;  while  John, 
most  sedate  of  young  men,  yet  with  a 
certain  mild  complacency  about  him  at 
present,  gave  his  arm  to  cheery  little  Lady 
Strathbitham,  and  inflicted  the  excellencies 
of  his  wife  and  son  on  her  all  the  way  down- 
stairs. Squire  Chawler,  a  red-faced  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  an  old  friend  and 
neighbour  of  Sir  William's,  took  down  Mrs. 
Ashleigh,  who  detested  him;  and  the  rector 
did  the  same  for  the  squire's  wife,  one  of 
those  flat,  meek,  uninteresting  women  who 
have  not  enough  in  them  to  be  detested  by 
anybody  ;  and  the  younger  ones  only  being 
left  to  be  disposed  of,  Lion  was  just  hugging 
himself  on  the  thought  that  Sybil,  to  whom 
he  had  not  yet  spoken,  was  reserved  for 
him,  when  his  cousin  Adelaide  left  her  own 
lover's  side,  and  crossing  the  room  to  him, 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm 

"You  may  take  me  in,  Lion,"  she  said, 
smiling;  "for  I  see  nothing  of  you  at 
present,  and  Bertie  and  I  are  quite  tired  of 
one  another.  Besides,  you  can  see  as 
much  of  Sybil  as  you  like  at  Chadleigh 
End." 

It  was  very  cruel.  Adelaide  was  a  nice, 
dear  girl,  and  perhaps  she  meant  it  kindly 
in  speaking  of  Sybil  and  himself  as  though 
they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  she  and  her  betrothed — a  tall, 
bronzed  sailor,  who  appeared  in  no  wise 
tired  of  her ;  but  it  was  very  cruel  all  the 
same ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Sybil 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all,  but  looked 
up  at  Captain  Lonsdale  with  just  the  same 
soft  sweet  smile  with  which  she  had 
greeted  him  a  moment  back,  and  went 
downstairs  looking  so  placidly  lovely  that 
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he  could  almost  have  hated  the  young 
officer  for  having,  however  innocently, 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  to  which  he 
had  been  looking  forward. 

Sybil  had  seldom  looked  better  than  she 
did  that  night.  All  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
were  in  very  full  dress;  the  Honourable 
Victoria,  one  of  those  stony-looking  young 
women  with  lofty  foreheads,  long  large 
noses,  and  pale  -  coloured  hair,  showing  a 
vast  expanse  of  snow  -  white  neck  and 
shoulders ;  while  Lady  Margaret  and 
Mrs.  Ashleigh  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
myrtle-green  and  heliotrope-coloured  velvet 
robes,  adorned  with  such  old  Brussels  point 
as  made  Mrs.  Chawler's  eyes  grow  round 
with  envy.  But  Mrs.  Dysart  had  dressed 
Sybil  as  simply  as  possible  in  a  gown  of 
soft  creamy-white  Indian  muslin,  coming 
close  up  to  her  throat  and  down  to  her 
elbows,  where  it  was  finished  off  with  little 
ruffles,  gathered  round  the  waist  and  flow- 
ing away  from  her  limbs  in  long  simple 
folds  of  semi-transparent  softness,  which 
gave  her  something  the  look  of  a  Greek 
nymph.  She  had  nob  even  a  flower  or 
ribbon  on  it,  and  only  one  white  eucharis 
half  hidden  by  a  spray  of  maiden-hair  fern, 
which  Jenny  had  picked  for  her  at  the  last 
moment,  nestled  into  the  coil  of  gold-brown 
hair  at  the  back  of  her  head ;  and  the  ex- 
quisite unrivalled  pearliness  of  her  throat 
and  arms,  peeping  from  the  modest  veil 
which  shrouded  them,  seemed  to  positively 
dazzle  you,  and  make  her  look  more  like  a 
pure  June  lily  than  ever. 

Lionel  simply  sat  and  stared  at  her.  He 
eat  very  little  dinner,  and  he  hardly 
answered  his  cousin  when  she  spoke  to 
him.  Adelaide  was  quite  right  when,  on 
rising  from  table,  she  told  him  that  he  had 
been  remarkably  stupid,  and  that  she  was 
sorry  she  hadn't  let  poor  Bertie  sit  by 
her  instead.  She  hoped  he  would  have 
found  something  to  say  before  he  came  up 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Now,  it  was  a  custom  of  Sir  William's, 
an  old-fashioned  one,  to  sit  a  long  time 
over  his  wine,  and  Lion  was  already  groan- 
ing in  spirit  over  the  thought  of  it,  and 
hoping  sincerely  that  the  yet  delicate  health 
of  the  Honourable  Victoria  might  induce 
her  father-in-law  to  curtail  the  after-dinner 
symposium.  Ordinarily,  I  believe,  the 
young  man  liked  his  glass  of  wine  well 
enough  ;  sometimes  the  talk  over  it  better 
than  that  with  the  ladies  upstairs ;  and  if 
he  had  a  congenial  neighbour,  was  wont  to 
tilt  up  the  back  legs  of  his  chair,  plant  his 
elbows  squarely  on  the  table,  and  fire  away 


at  a  great  rate  at  all  manner  of  subjects, 
from  nice  questions  of  theology  or  meta- 
physics to  glacial  periods  and  theories 
on  evolution.  But  where  is  the  man 
who  cares  a  fig  for  glacial  periods  when 
he  is  in  a  red  heat  of  anxiety  to  get 
back  to  the  girl  he  is  in  love  with  ? 
If  the  young  man  had  not  been  a  clergy- 
man he  could  heartily  have  anathematised 
Squire  Chawler  when,  just  as  politics  and 
vintages  seemed  to  be  talked  out,  and  he 
thought  a  move  must  be  in  preparation, 
that  worthy  gentleman  deliberately  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  port,  and  filled  his 
glass  for  the  third  time  with  the  air  of  a 
man  just  commencing  an  evening's  enjoy- 
ment. Lion  felt  sure  at  that  moment  that 
he  had  always  hated  old  Chawler — coarse, 
red-faced,  arrogant  old  fellow;  and  as  if 
the  latter  read  his  thoughts,  and  was  bent 
on  retaliation,  the  squire  turned  suddenly 
to  him  and  observed  in  a  tone  of  some 
austerity : 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Lionel  Ashleigh,  your 
good  father  tells  me  that  you've  taken  up 
quite  a  different  line  from  the  rest  of  your 
family,  and,  instead  of  following  in  the 
steps  of  your  forefathers,  have  leagued 
yourself  with  all  the  radical,  demagogue, 
atheistical  ideas  of  the  day,  and  are  teaching 
them  up  at  Chadleigh  End  yonder.  Eh  ! 
what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir  1  To 
my  mind  it  seems  hardly  credible." 

"  Whatever  my  father  tells  you  you 
may  pretty  safely  credit,  squire,"  Lion 
answered  indifferently ;  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  rector  : 

"Come,  come,  Chawler,  you're  over- 
reaching the  mark.  I  said  Lion  went  a 
good  length  beyond  my  way  of  thinking, 
or  what  we  should  have  thought  orthodox 
or  sound  in  our  young  days ;  not  but  what 
I  fear  there  are  some  higher  in  the  Church 
than  he  who  go  even  farther  nowadays." 

"A  precious  deal  farther,"  said  Lionel, 
laughing.  "  '  That  in  the  dean  is  but  a 
choleric  word  which  in  the  curate  is  rank 
blasphemy ! '  You  needn't  be  afraid,  sir ;  there 
are  still  those  moral  and  mental  brakes  on 
freedom  of  thought  called  bishops.  Mine 
will  keep  me  in  order,  depend  on  it." 

"  The  bishop  !  Bah  !  Much  you  young 
parsons  care  for  bishops  nowadays  ! "  cried 
the  squire,  reaching  out  a  big,  wrinkly 
hand  for  the  decanter ;  "  except  to  use 
them  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Aunt  Sally, 
to  be  dressed  up  and  set  on  a  little  eleva- 
tion for  everyone  who's  minded  to  shy  a 
stick  at.  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  the 
world's  coming  to  nowadays." 
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"  Better  shy  sticks  at  them  than  make 
them  into  a  lot  of  little  popes,"  said  Lion 
jokingly.  "  It's  only  freedom  of  conscience 
and  private  judgment,  after  all,  squire, 
and  those  are  the  first  principles  of  our 
Church." 

"  Freedom  of  flowers  and  frippery,  sir  !" 
bawled  the  squire,  bringing  down  his 
empty  glass  with  a  bang  on  the  table ; 
"  and  private  and  public  infidelity  !  That's 
what  you  mean.  Egad,  I'd  give  something 
to  get  back  the  days  when  your  Ritualists 
and  Broad  Churchmen  weren't  so  much  as 
heard  of  in  respectable  country  parishes, 
and  a  man  went  up  into  the  pulpit  in  a 
decent  black  gown,  and  was  listened  to  a 
deuced  sight  more  respectfully  than  your 
new-fangled  innovators  are  nowadays." 

"  I'd  preach  in  a  shooting-jacket,  or  none 
at  all,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  my  people 
liked  it,  or  would  listen  to  me  better," 
Lion  answered,  trying  to  keep  his  temper. 
"  That  sort  of  thing  may  affect  Hodge.  It 
don't  me  ;  and  it's  Hodge  whom  I'm  paid  to 
work  for." 

"That  is  your  opinion,  my  dear  boy, 
and  I  entirely  disapprove  of  it,"  said  the 
rector,  frowning  uneasily.  "  Indeed,  it  is 
irritating  to  me  to  hear  a  son  of  mine  ex- 
press such  ideas.  Every  clergyman  has  a 
duty  to  perform  far  above  pleasing  his 
parishioners,  especially  the  lower  orders, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  a  secondary  matter : 
that  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  " 

"  No  one's  performing  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing the  burgundy,"  broke  in  Sir  William. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Strathbitham — prefer 
claret  1  Lonsdale,  my  dear  fellow,  the 
claret-jug.  Empty,  is  it  1  Just  touch  the 
bell  for  some  more,  will  you  I" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Captain  Lonsdale, 
who  had  been  quietly  yawning  for  some 
minutes ;  and  having  risen  for  the  required 
purpose,  he  slipped  quietly  behind  the 
chairs  of  the  other  guests,  and  made  his 
escape  with  the  dexterity  of  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime.  Lionel  looked  after  him,  and 
groaned  again  in  spirit.  The  sailor  was 
free  to  go  to  his  sweetheart,  though  he  was 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and 
could  see  her  all  day  if  he  chose  ;  while 
here  was  he  pinned  to  his  chair  by  this 
odious  old  Chawler,  and  forced  either  to 
knock  under  to  him  or  say  things  which  he 
knew  were  aggravating  his  father.  It  was 
beyond  endurance. 

"What!  Lonsdale  sneaked?"  cried  Sir 
William,  looking  at  the  vacant  place. 
"That  comes  of  being  in  love.  Nothing 
ruins  a  good  fellow  so  thoroughly  and 


spoils  his  taste  for  a  glass  of  wine  as  that, 
and  I  say  it,  though  it's  my  own  daughter 
that's  to  blame.  Ah,  well,  well !  Ave  were 
all  fools  in  that  way  once,  I  suppose.  Lion, 
you're  the  only  sensible  man  in  the  party — 
neither  wooing  nor  wooed.  Fill  your  glass, 
lad,  and  don't  let  old  Chawler  bully  you." 

"  I  am  not  bullying  him,"  said  the  squire; 
"I  like  Lionel  Ashleigh  as  much  as  you 
do.  Yes,  young  sir,  I  like  you — wrong- 
headed,  and  foolish,  and  presumptuous  as 
you  are :  first,  because  you  are  an  Ashleigh, 
and  I  like  all  the  Ashleighs  j  and  next, 
because  you  were  a  chum  of  my  boy  Tim's, 
at  Rugby,  and  stood  by  the  scamp  when 
he  had  got  into  a  scrape,  as  he  was  always 
doing." 

Now  everyone  at  table  knew  that,  scamp 
as  Tim  Chawler  had  been,  his  father's  hair 
had  turned  white  all  in  one  day  when  the 
news  came  that  the  lad  had  fallen  fighting 
like  a  young  tiger  in  the  Indian  mutiny ; 
so  when  the  squire  said  that  Avithout  a 
break  in  his  harsh,  rough  voice,  Lion 
Avouldn't  have  got  up  and  left  him  if  Sybil 
herself  had  been  Avaiting  outside  the  door ; 
no,  not  though  the  old  man  went  on  to 
say  : 

"And  that's  Avhy  I  Avant  to  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  abominable  revolutionary 
ideas  of  " 

"Evolutionary,  you  mean,  don't  you, 
squire?"  put  in  the  young  curate,  but 
Avas  silenced. 

"Evolutionary  or  Tevolutionary,  it's  all 
the  same.  Tavo  Avords  for  one  thing,  and 
a  d  d  bad  thing  too." 

"  In  wMchj  though  in  milder  language  " 
— here  the  rector  bent  his  head  and  coughed 
in  assent — "  I  must  say  that  I  agree  Avith 
Squire  ChaAvler,"  observed  Lord  Strath- 
bitham, with  that  sort  of  nervous  deliberate- 
ness  of  utterance  Avhich  forces  people  to 
listen  even  though  the  matter  be  not  worth 
listening  to.  "  I  am  a  man  of — I  hope  I 
may  say,  progress.  Yes,  most  decidedly  of 
progress ;  but  really  some  of  the  ideas 
freely  broached  at  present  ■" 

"The  Avages  men  expect!"  put  in  John 
Ashleigh,  speaking  for  the  first  time  since 
politics  had  been  done  Avith. 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  Avages,  hoAvever," 
said  Lord  Strathbitham,  "but  to  subjects 
touching  more — I  think  I  may  say  much 
more — yes,  infinitely  more,  on  the  vital 
principles  of  morality  and  civilisation  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  morality,  I  don't  think 
building  them  larger  cottages  makes  much 
difference  to  that,"  said  John.  "  They 
only  take  in  a  lodger.    Father,  if  you'll 
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excuse  me,  I'll  go  up  and  see  that  Victoria 
isn't  tiring  herself,"  and  then  he  too  took 
himself  off.  This  time  Lionel  was  not  to 
be  baulked.  Pretending  to  think  it  a 
general  move,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
pushing  back  his  chair,  followed  his  cousin 
too  quickly  to  be  stopped. 

Someone  was  singing  at  the  piano  when 
the  two  young  men  entered  the  drawing- 
room  Lionel  hoped  that  it  was  Sybil,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  assume  the 
privilege  of  "turning  over"  for  her;  but 
he  was  disappointed ;  it  was  Adelaide  who 
was  at  the  piano,  while  Sybil  was  talking 
to  his  mother,  wedged  into  a  little  corner 
between  that  lady  and  a  big  table,  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  at  her. 
He  was  given  no  temptation  to  try,  how- 
ever, for  though  he  heard  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
say,  "Ah!  here's  Lion  at  last!"  Sybil 
neither  moved  nor  looked  up  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Honourable  Victoria  lifted 
her  cold  grey  eyes  and  greeted  him  with  a 
slight  smile  and  motion  of  the  head  equiva- 
lent to  an  invitation,  or  rather  a  royal 
command,  to  approach  her.  Lionel  obeyed 
of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  though  with  a 
heavy  heart ;  but  satisfied  with  having  him 
at  her  side,  Victoria  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  liked  to  see  a  man  in  attendance  on 
her.  It  was  a  sort  of  tribute  to  her  state ; 
but  she  did  not  want  him  to  talk  to  her, 
nor  to  talk  to  him.  She  observed  that  the 
gentlemen  were  late,  and  that  the  evening 
was  warm.  She  then  signified  by  a  gesture 
that  if  he  liked  to  fan  her  with  a  gorgeous 
plume  made  of  ostrich  feathers  and  hum- 
ming birds  lying  in  her  lap,  he  might  do 
so ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  toy  in 
his  hand,  she  turned  her  cheek  away,  and 
recomposed  herself  to  listen  to  the  music, 
and  contemplate  the  whiteness  of  her  own 
arms. 

Lionel  paid  little  attention  to  either.  He 
had  caught  the  words  "Miss  Dysart," 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Chawler.  She  and  Lady 
Strathbitham  were  sitting  just  behind  him ; 
and  as  he  mechanically  waved  the  fan, 
without  much  regard  to  its  efficiency,  he 
heard  her  say : 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  think  either  of  them  are 
strong.  It's  a  pity,  for  with  all  their 
prettiness,  and  they  are  both  nice-looking 
girls,  to  those  who  admire  that  washed-out 
style,  I  doubt  if  they'll  marry  easily.  I 
hear  that  they  are  very  poor,  and  their 
mother  has  brought  them  up  with  such 
high  notions,  that  they  won't  even  look  at 
any  of  the  middle-class  young  men  about 
here,  many  of  whom  have  plenty  of  money, 


and  therefore  don't  want  it  in  a  wife  as 
much  as  the  younger  sons  in  our  class. 
I'm  sorry  for  them." 

"  Nay,  but  'tis  verra  fulish  o'  the  mother," 
said  Lady  Strathbitham,  one  of  the  smallest 
and  prettiest  of  old-fashioned  Scotch  gentle- 
women. "For  ye  ken  that  there's  mony 
o'  the  highest  families  marry  wi'  money  an' 
naught  else.  It  wass  only  this  present  year 
ane  o'  the  McDougals,  o'  Auchinleve,  the 
young  marquis's  ain  brither,  tuik  to  wife  a 
Miss  Higginson,  whose  father  sold  pork  an' 
bacon  in  a  wee  shoppie  in  Manchester,  no 
sae  long  agone.  An'  what  does  she  think 
will  come  o'  her  bairns  ef  she  doesna'  fin' 
them  gudemen  before  the  Lord  takes 
hersel'  1 " 

"Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Chawler,  encouraged  to  be  quite  voluble  by 
the  great  lady's  kindly  gossiping.  "  They 
will  go  out  as  governesses,  I  suppose, 
unless  their  relations  take  pity  on  them ; 
and  after  all,  that's  nothing  but  living  on 
charity.  If  I  were  Sybil  Dysart  I  would 
rather  teach." 

"  Gin  the  men  will  let  her,"  smiled  Lady 
Strathbitham  cheerily.  "Wi'  that  bonny 
wee  face  o'  hers,  I'd  no  chance  it  gin  I  had 
a  son." 

"  Oh !  men  will  admire  a  pretty  face 
without  wanting  to  marry  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Chawler.  "  How  do  you  account  for  their 
being  so  many  pretty  ladylike  old  maids  if 
it  was  otherwise  1 " 

"  'Deed  an  I've  often  thocht  'twas  because 
they  had  been  ower  gude  for  the  men 
aboot  them,  an'  that  the  latter  kenned  it. 
I'll  just  tell  ye  " 

But  what,  Lionel,  never  heard ;  for  at 
that  moment  Adelaide  left  the  piano,  and 
Sybil,  at  someone's  request,  rose  to  take 
her  place.  The  young  man's  emotions  were 
all  in  a  blaze.  "  Go  out  governessing  ! " 
"  Live  on  charity  ! "  "  Admire  without 
wanting  to  marry  her ! "  Is  that  how 
people  dared  to  speak  of  his  goddess  1  Not 
while  he  lived.  Not  if  he  knew  it.  Mrs. 
Chawler  should  see  for  herself,  if  she  liked, 
that  one  man  at  any  rate  was  not  afraid  to 
show  his  admiration  of  Sybil  Dysart  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.  His  darling 
was  "  ower  gude "  for  him,  but  at  least 
no  one  should  say  it  was  not  her  own 
fault  if  she  were  an  old  maid.  Flinging 
down  the  Honourable  Victoria's  fan  into 
her  lap,  with  an  abruptness  which  nearly 
startled  her  into  a  fit,  and  trampling  heed- 
lessly over  Lady  Ashleigh's  velvet  skirts, 
the  careless,  impetuous  young  fellow  made 
but  two  strides  forward,  and  was  at  Sybil's 
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side,  almost  stammering  in  his  eager  offer 
to  find  her  music  for  her,  and  with  so 
flushed  and  excited  an  air  that  his  mother 
frowned  and  bit  her  lip  sharply,  muttering 
to  herself  that  he  need  not  make  quite 
such  an  expos6  of  his  feelings,  while  Lady 
Strathbitham  bent  her  soft  grey -curled 
little  head  nearer  to  the  squire's  wife,  and 
whispered : 

"  I'm  thinking  you're  wrong  aboot  ane  o' 
the  men,  Mrs.  Chawler.  Yon  winsome  lassie 
Avill  no  be  a  speenster  long,  depend  on  it." 

Sybil,  meanwhile,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  stir  of  feeling  she  had  excited,  and 
looking  all  the  fairer  for  her  unconscious- 
ness, was  singing  that  prettiest  of  all 
passionate,  pathetic  ballads,  The  Story 
of  a  Year,  in  a  voice  so  sweet  and  well 
trained,  that  one  could  as  soon  quarrel 
with  its  want  of  power  or  volume,  as  with 
the  notes  of  a  linnet  from  a  hawthorn-twig 
in  spring ;  and  every  syllable  thrilled 
through  the  man's  soul  behind  her  with  a 
pathos  and  tenderness  which  was  far 
beyond  the  stretch  of  her  own  spirit's 
grasp.  "When  her  voice  faltered  on  the 
desperate  cry  to  God  from  the  broken- 
hearted girl  in  the  song,  it  never  occurred 
to  Lionel,  as  it  did  to  Adelaide,  who  knew 
her  friend  better,  that  the  note  was  simply 
too  high  for  her.  To  him  it  seemed  like  a 
real  heart-throb  of  sympathetic  sorrow; 
and  when  her  notes  sank  on  the  lower 
cadence  of  the  final  verse, 

And  thus  is  all  my  story  told, 
A  year  and  nothing  more  ! 

I  live  because  God  keeps  my  life, 
And  holds  His  Heaven  in  store, 

there  were  actual  tears  in  the  young  man's 
honest  eyes,  and  he  would  have  given  a 
hundred  pounds  to  have  been  able  to  take 
the  slender  singer  then  and  there  into  his 
arms,  and  tell  her  that  he  had  a  story  for 
her  which  would  never  have  done  being 
told,  and  that,  if  she  would,  God  might 
hold  a  "heaven  in  store"  for  them  even 
on  this  dull  mother  earth.  It  was  just  as 
well,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  the  impulse ;  for  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  it  would  have  astonished  no  one 
present  more  than  Sybil  herself.  Didn't 
she  know  quite  well  that  her  story  Avas 
hardly  begun,  and  that  there  must  be 
plenty  of  good  things  in  store  for  her] 
The  loving  fancifulness  which  could  blend 
the  song  she  had  been  singing  with  her 


own  personality,  was  an  idea  which  could 
not  even  occur  to  her.  Jenny  would  have 
comprehended  it  easily  enough. 

"Don't  leave  off  yet.  Go  on  playing 
something — anything — only  don't  stop  so 
soon,"  Lion  said  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  as 
she  finished  and  made  a  movement  to  rise; 
and  Sybil,  who  had  an  inkling  that  Squire 
Chawler  was  waiting  somewhere  in  the 
background,  ready  to  pounce  on  her,  and 
make  her  talk  to  him,  yielded  more  easily 
than  she  might  otherwise  have  done ;  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  let  her  fingers  stray 
as  of  themselves  into  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  simplest  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder.  The 
piano  was  not  very  far  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  but  it  stood  rather  back,  in  a 
sort  of  alcove,  and  a  tall  stand  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants  further  veiled  it  from 
general  view.  The  light  from  the  great 
crystal  globe  of  the  lamp  on  the  centre 
table  came  filtering  through  this  leafy 
screen,  and  just  touched  the  folds  of  Sybil's 
white  dress,  and  rested  on  her  rosy  finger- 
tips, and  the  yellowing  ivory  of  the  worn 
old  keys.  There  was  a  tall  red  azalea,  one 
mass  of  blossom,  in  a  big  blue  china  jar 
close  beside  her.  Some  of  the  petals  had 
fallen  on  her  hair  and  dress,  and  hung 
there  in  a  little  rain  of  transparent  rose- 
colour.  Her  head  was  bent  forward,  and 
one  tiny  loose  lock,  breaking  into  curl  on 
the  pretty  slender  throat,  glittered  like  a 
golden  ring.  In  the  room  beyond  there 
was  a  slight  commotion.  John  was  telling 
his  wife  she  looked  pale,  and  the  elder 
ladies  were  urging  her  to  retire.  No  one 
was  looking  at  those  two  by  the  piano ; 
and,  moved  by  an  impulse  which  he  could 
not  resist,  Lionel  suddenly  but  gently  laid 
his  hand  on  one  of  those  small  ones  resting 
on  the  keys. 

"Sybil!"  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  Dear,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  can't  keep 
it  back  any  longer ;  and — and  you  must 
have  guessed  it.    I  " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.      "  LOVE  WOL  NOT  BE 
CONSTREINED  BY  MAISTRIE." 

A  MAN  who  lives  within  easy  reach  of 
two  good  packs  of  foxhounds,  and  in  a 
fair  hunting  country  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  shires,  can  hardly  mope,  albeit  he  may 
feel  that,  in  a  general  way,  his  heart  is 
broken.  Thus  it  was  with  Edgar  Turchill, 
who  hunted  four  days  a  week,  and  came 
to  South  Hill  on  the  off-days  to  suffer  and 
enjoy  all  those  hot  fits  and  cold  fits,  those 
desperate  delights  plucked  from  the  jaws 
of  pain,  which  a  man  feels  when  he  adores 
a  girl  who  does  not  care  a  straw  for  him. 
He  had  been  rejected,  even  with  con- 
tumely, as  it  seemed  to  him ;  yet  so  dearly 
did  he  delight  in  Daphne's  society,  that,  if 
he  were  destined  never  to  win  her  for  his 
own,  the  next  best  blessing  he  asked  from 
Fate  was  to  be  allowed  to  dangle  about 
her  for  ever — to  fetch  and  carry,  to  be 
snubbed,  and  laughed  at,  and  patronised, 
as  it  pleased  her  wilful  humour. 

The  autumn  and  early  winter  were 
mild — a  capital  season  for  hunting. 

"  What  selfish  creatures  you  hunting 
men  are,"  cried  Daphne  one  morning, 
looking  gloomily  out  at  the  gloomy 
November  day;  "so  long  as  you  can 
go  galloping  over  the  muggy  fields  after 
innocent  foxes,  you  don't  care  how  dreary 
the  world  is  for  other  people.  "We  want  a 
hard  frost,  for  then  we  might  have  some 
skating  on  the  pond.  I  wish  the  Avon 
would  freeze,  so  that  we  could  skate  to 
Tewkesbury." 

"I  daresay  we  shall  have  plenty  of  hard 


weather  in  January,"  said  Edgar  apolo- 
getically. It  was  one  of  his  off-days,  and 
he  had  ridden  over  to  South  Hill  directly 
after  luncheon.  "  You  ought  to  hunt, 
Daphne." 

"Of  course  I  ought;  but  Sir  Vernon 
does  not  see  it  in  the  same  light.  When 
I  mildly  suggested  that  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  lending  me  a  horse  " 

"  Mind  I"  cried  Edgar.  "  That  little  mare  1 
of  mine  would  carry  you  to  perfection ;  and 
she's  so  clever  you'd  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  upon  her." 

"Exactly.  It  would  be  a  foretaste  of 
paradise.  But  at  my  hinting  such  a  pos- 
sibility my  father  gave  me  a  look  that 
almost  annihilated  me." 

"  You  may  be  more  independently  situ- 
ated next  season,"  suggested  Mr.  Goring, 
looking  up  from  the  billiard-table,  where 
he  was  amusing  himself  with  a  few  random 
strokes  while  Madoline  was  putting  on  her 
jacket  and  hat  for  a  rustic  ramble.  "  You 
may  have  your  own  stable,  perhaps,  and  a 
nice  sporting  husband  to  look  after  it  for 
you." 

Daphne  reddened  angrily  at  the  sugges- 
tion ;  while  poor  Edgar  put  on  his  sheepish  . 
look,  and  took  refuge  at  the  billiard-table. 

"  Are  you   coming  out  for  a  walk, 
Empress  1 "  asked  Gerald  carelessly. 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  such  dreary  work 
prowling  about  a  wintry  landscape.  I 
think  I  shall  stay  at  home  and  read." 

"  You'd  better  come,"  pleaded  Edgar, 
feeling  that  he  would  not  be'  allowed  the 
perilous  bliss  of  a  tete-a-tete  afternoon  with 
her,  and  that,  if  such  bliss  were  permissible, 
the  pleasure  would  be  mixed  with  too  deep 
a  pain.  Out  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  with 
Goring  and  Madoline,  he  might  enjoy  her 
society. 
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She  half  consented  to  go,  and  then,  dis- 
covering that  Madoline  was  going  to  make 
some  calls,  changed  her  mind. 

"I'll  go  to  my  room  and  finish  my  third 
volume,"  she  said. 

"  What  a  misanthrope  you  are,  Daphne  ; 
a  female  Timon.  I  think  I  shall  call  you 
Timonia  henceforward,"  retorted  Gerald. 

"  When  it  is  a  question  of  making  cere- 
monious afternoon  visits,  I  rather  hate  my 
fellow-creatures.  The  nicest  people  one 
knows  are  not  half  so  nice  as  the  figments 
of  fancy  one  meets  in  a  book ;  and  if  the 
book-person  waxes  stupid,  we  can  shut  him 
up ;  which  one  can't  do  to  a  living  friend." 

So  Daphne  wished  Mr.  Turchill  good- 
day,  and  went  off  to  her  own  den — the 
pretty  chintz-draperied  bedroom,  with  its 
frivolities  and  individualities  in  the  way  of 
furniture  and  ornament,  and  its  privileged 
solitude. 

Edgar,  feeling  that  he  might  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  other  two  if  he  offered  to  accompany 
them,  prepared  to  take  his  leave,  yet  with 
a  lingering  hope  that  Madoline  would  ask 
him  to  remain. 

Her  kindness  divined  his  wish,  and  she 
asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  he  faltered,  having 
dined  at  South  Hill  once  in  the  current 
week,  and  sorely  afraid  that  he  was  degener- 
ating into  a  sponge,  "  but  I've  got  a  fellow 
to  see  at  Warwick  ;  I  shall  have  to  dine 
with.  him.  But  if  you'll  let  me  come  back 
in  the  evening  for  a  game  of  billiards." 

"  Let  you  %  Why,  Edgar,  you  know  papa 
is  always  glad  to  see  you." 

"  He  is  very  good — only — I'm  afraid  of 
becoming  a  nuisance.  I  can't  help  hanging 
about  the  place." 

"  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  you 
here— all  of  us." 

Edgar  thanked  her  warmly.  He  had 
fallen  into  a  dejected  condition ;  fancying 
himself  of  less  account  than  the  rest  of 
men  since  Daphne  had  spurned  him  ;  a 
creature  to  be  scorned  and  trampled  under 
foot.  Nor  did  Daphne's  easy  kindness 
give  him  any  comfort.  She  had  resumed 
her  tone  of  sisterly  friendship.  She  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  had  ever  proposed  to  her. 
She  was  serenely  unconscious  that  he  was 
breaking  his  heart  for  her.  Why  could  he 
not  get  himself  killed,  or  desperately  hurt 
in  the  hunting-field,  so  that  she  might  be 
sorry  for  him  1  He  was  almost  angry  with 
his  horses  for  being  such  clever  jumpers, 
and  never  putting  his  neck  in  peril.  A 
purl  across  a  bullfinch  ;  a  broken  collar- 
bone misrht  melt  that  obdurate  heart.  And 


a  man  may  get  through  life  very  well 
with  a  damaged  collar-bone. 

"  I'm  afraid,  the  collar-bone  wouldn't  be 
enough,"  mused  Edgar.  "  It  doesn't  sound 
romantic.  A  broken  arm,  worn  in  a  sling, 
might  be  of  some  use." 

He  would  gladly  have  suffered  anything, 
hazarded  anything  to  improve  his  chances. 
He  tried  to  lure  Daphne  to  Hawksyard 
again ;  tempting  her  with  the  stables,  the 
dogs,  the  poultry-yard ;  but  it  was  no  use. 
She  had  always  some  excuse  for  declining 
his  or  his  mother's  invitations.  She  would 
not  even  accompany  Lina  when  she  went 
to  call  upon  Mrs.  Turchill.  She  had  an 
idea  that  Edgar  was  in  the  habit  of  offering 
his  hand  and  heart  to  every  young  lady 
visitor. 

"  He  made  such  an  utter  idiot  of  himself 
the  night  we  dined  there,"  she  said  to  Lina. 
"I  shall  never  again  trust  myself  upon  his 
patrimonial  estate.  On  neutral  ground  I 
haven't  the  least  objection  to  him." 

"Daphne,  is  it  kind  to  speak  of  him 
like  that ;  when  you  know  that  he  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest." 

"  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  you 
before.  True  love  cannot  change  like  that. " 

"Yet  I  believe  that  he  is  true,  Daphne," 
Lina  answered  seriously. 

Autumn  slipped  into  winter.  There  was 
a  light  frost  every  night,  and  in  the  misty 
mornings  the  low  meadows  glittered  whitely 
with  a  thin  coating  of  rime,  which  vanished 
with  those  early  mists.  There  was  no 
weather  cold  enough  to  curdle  the  water  in 
the  shallow  pond  yonder  by  the  plantation, 
or  to  stop  Lord  Willoughby's  hounds. 
Daphne  sighed  in  vain  for  the  delight  of 
skating. 

Christmas  at  South  Hill  was  not  a  period 
of  exuberant  mirth.  Ever  since  his  second 
wife's  death  Sir  Vernon  Lawford  had  held 
himself  as  much  aloof  from  county  society 
as  he  conveniently  could,  without  being 
considered  either  inhospitable  or  eccentric. 
There  was  a  good  deal  done  for  the  poor, 
in  a  very  quiet  way,  by  Madoline  ;  and  the 
servants  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves ; 
but  of  old-fashioned  festivity  there  was 
none.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  were  asked 
to  dine  on  Christmas  Day.  Aunt  Rhoda 
suggested  that  they  should  be  asked,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  in  advance,  in 
order,  as  she  observed,  that  the  bond  of 
family  union  might  be  strengthened  by 
genial  intercourse  upon  that  sacred  anniver- 
sary. Gerald  was  of  course  to  be  at  South 
Hill,  where  at  all  times  he  spent  more  of 
his  waking  hours  than  at  Goring  Abbey. 
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Edgar  had  spoken  so  dolefully  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  Christmas  Day  at  Hawksyard, 
that  Madoline  had  been  moved  by  pity  to 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Turchill  and  her  son 
might  be  invited  to  the  family  feast. 

"That  will  make  it  a  party,"  said  Sir 
Vernon,  when  his  daughter  pleaded  for 
this  grace,  "  and  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
stand  a  party." 

He  was  not  well.  Of  that  fact  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  He  had  been  given 
to  hypochondriac  fancies  for  the  last  five 
years,  but  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
fact  underlying  these  fancies.  The  effemi- 
nately white  hand  was  growing  more 
transparent ;  the  capricious  appetite  was 
more  difficult  to  tempt ;  the  slow  promenade 
on  the  garden  terrace  was  growing  slower ; 
the  thin  face  was  more  drawn ;  the 
aquiline  nose  was  sharper  in  outline.  There 
was  a  chronic  complaint  of  some  obscure 
kind,  vaguely  described  by  a  London 
specialist,  and  dimly  understood  by  the 
family  doctor,  which  must  eventually 
shorten  the  baronet's  life  j  but  his  mind 
was  so  vigorous  and  unbending,  his  coun- 
tenance so  stern,  his  manner  so  uncom- 
promising, that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  Death  had  set  his  mark  upon  him.  To 
his  elder  daughter  alone  he  revealed  the 
one  tender  feeling  left  in  him — and  that 
.was  his  very  real  affection  for  herself  :  a 
love  that  was  chastened  and  poetised  by 
his  reverent  and  regretful  memory  of  her 
mother. 

"Dear  father,  it  need  not  be  a  party 
because  of  the  Turchills.  Edgar  is  like  one 
of  ourselves,  and  Mrs.  Turchill  is  so  very 
quiet." 

"  Ask  them,  Lina,  ask  them,  if  it  will  be 
any  pleasure  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  will  please  Edgar.  He  says 
Hawksyard  is  so  dreary  at  Christmas." 

"If  people  had  not  set  up  a  fictitious 
idea  of  Christmas  gaiety,  they  would  not 
complain  of  the  season  being  dull,"  said 
Sir  Vernon  somewhat  impatiently.  "  That 
notion  of  unlimited  junketing  doesn't  come 
from  any  real  religious  feeling.  Peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  doesn't 
mean  snapdragon  and  childish  foolery.  It 
is  a  silly  myth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
sticks  like  a  burr  to  the  modern  mind." 

"It  is  a  pleasant  idea  that  kindred  and 
old  friends  should  meet  at  that  sacred 
time,"  argued  Lina  gently. 

"  Yes,  if  kindred  in  a  general  way  could 
meet  without  quarrelling.  That  there  should 
be  a  good  deal  done  for  the  poor  at  Christmas 
I  can  understand  and  approve.    It  is  the 


central  point  of  winter ;  and  then  there  is 
the  Divine  association  which  beautifies  every 
gift ;  and  that  children  should  look  forward 
to  Christmas  as  an  extra  birthday  in  every 
nursery  is  a  pretty  fancy  enough ;  but  that 
men  and  women  of  the  world  should  fore- 
gather, and  pretend  to  be  fonder  of  one 
another  on  that  day  than  at  any  other  time, 
is  too  hollow  a  sham  for  my  patience." 

Madoline  wrote  a  friendly  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Turchill,  and  gave  her  note  to  Edgar 
to  carry  home  that  evening. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  said  rue- 
fully, when  she  told  him  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  "but  I'm  afraid  it  won't  answer. 
Mother  stands  on  her  dignity  about  Christ- 
mas Day;  and  I  don't  think  wild  horses 
would  drag  her  away  from  her  own  dining- 
room.  I  shall  have  to  dine  tete-a-tete  with 
her,  poor  old  dear ;  and  we  shall  sit  staring 
at  the  oak-panelling,  and  pretending  to 
enjoy  the  plum-pudding  made  according  to 
the  old  lady's  own  particular  recipe  handed 
down  by  her  grandmother.  There  has  been 
an  agreeable  sameness  about  our  Christmas 
dinner  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  as 
solemn  as  a  Druidical  sacrifice.  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  mother  had  been  out  in 
the  woods  at  daybreak  cutting  the  mistletoe 
with  a  golden  sickle." 

Edgar  was  correct  in  his  idea  of  his 
mother's  reply.  Mrs.  Turchill  wrote  with 
much  ceremony  and  politeness,  that,  de- 
lighted as  she  and  her  son  would  have 
been  to  accept  so  gratifying  an  invitation, 
she  must  on  principle  reluctantly  decline  it. 
She  never  had  dined  away  from  her  own 
house  on  Christmas  Day,  and  she  never 
would.  She  considered  it  a  day  upon  which 
families  should  gather  round  their  own  fire- 
sides, &c,  &c,  &c,  and  remained,  with 
affectionate  regards,  &c. 

"  How  can  a  family  of  two  gather  round 
a  fireside  ?"  asked  Edgar  dolefully.  "  The 
dear  old  mother  writes  rank  nonsense." 

"  Don't  be  downhearted,  Turchill,"  said 
Gerald.  "Perhaps  by  Christmas  twelve- 
month you  may  be  a  family  of  three  •  and 
the  year  after  that  a  family  of  four ;  and 
the  year  after  that,  five.  Who  knows1? 
Time  brings  all  good  things." 

"  I  am  just  as  grateful  to  you,  Madoline, 
as  if  mother  had  accepted,"  said  Edgar, 
ignoring  his  friend's  speech,  though  he 
blushed  at  its  meaning.  "It  will  be  in- 
effably dreary.  If  the  old  lady  should  go 
to  bed  extra  early— she  sometimes  does  on 
Christmas  Day — I  might  ride  over,  just — 
just  » 

"In  time  for  a  rattling  good  game  of 
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billiards,"  interjected  Gerald.  "  Lina  and  I 
are  improving.  You  and  Daphne  needn't 
give  us  more  than  twenty-five  in  fifty." 

"  I'll  have  a  horse  ready  saddled.  Mother 
likes  me  to  read  some  of  the  verses  in  the 
Christian  Year  to  her  after  tea.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  not  a  good  reader,  for  Keble  and  I 
always  send  her  to  sleep." 

"Be  particularly  monotonous  on  this 
occasion,"  said  Daphne,  "  and  come  over  in 
time  for  a  match." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  shocked  if  I  came  in 
as  late  as  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  mean  to  sit  up  till  two,"  protested 
Daphne.  "It  is  my  first  Christmas  at 
home,  since  I  was  in  the  nursery.  It  must 
be  a  Shakespearian  Christmas.  We'll  have 
a  wassail  -  bowl :  roasted  apples  bobbing 
about  in  warm  negus,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  shall  copy  out  some  mediaeval 
recipes  for  Spicer.  Come  as  late  as  you 
like,  Edgar.  Papa  is  sure  to  go  to  bed 
early.  Christmas  will  have  a  soporific 
effect  upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  Mrs. 
Turchill,  no  doubt ;  and  the  Ferrers  people 
will  go  when  he  retires;  and  we  can 
have  no  end  of  fun  in  the  billiard-room, 
where  not  a  mortal  can  hear  us." 

"  You  seem  to  be  providing  for  a  night 
of  riot — a  regular  orgy — something  like 
Nero's  banquet  on  the  Lake  of  Agrippa," 
said  Gerald,  laughing  at  her  earnestness. 

"  Why  should  not  one  be  merry  for 
once  in  one's  life  1 " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?    Vogue  la  galere. 
"Forget  me  not,  en  vogant  la  galere. 
There's  a  line  from  an  early  English  poet 
for  you,  my  Shakespearian  student." 

Christmas  Day  was  not  joyless.  Daphne, 
so  fitful  in  her  mirth,  so  sudden  in  her 
intervals  of  gloom — periods  of  depression 
which  Sir  Vernon,  Aunt  Rhoda,  and 
Madoline's  confidential  maid  and  umquhile 
nurse  Mowser,  stigmatised  as  sulks — was 
on  this  occasion  all  sunshine. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  happy," 
she  said  at  breakfast ;  which  meal  she  and 
Madoline  were  enjoying  alone  in  the  bright 
cheery  room,  the  table  gay  with  winter 
flowers  and  old  silver,  a  wood  fire  burning 
merrily  in  the  bright  brass  grate.  "  Even 
papa  shall  not  freeze  me.  Last  Christmas 
Day  I  was  eating  my  heart  at  Asnieres, 
and  envying  that  vulgar  Dibb,  whose 
people  had  had  her  sent  home,  and  hoping 
savagely  that  she  would  be  ever  so  sick 
in  crossing  the  Channel.  There  I  was  in 
that  dreary  tawdry  schoolroom,  with  half-a- 
dozen  mahogany-coloured  girls  from  Toulon, 
and  Toulouse,  and  Carcassonne:  and  now 


I  am  at  home  and  with  you,  and  I  mean 
to  be  happy.  Discontent  shall  not  come 
near  me  to-day.  And  you  will  taste  my 
wassail-bowl,  won't  you,  Lina  ] " 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  it  isn't  quite  too  nasty." 

Lina  had  given  her  younger  sister  license 
for  any  kind  of  mediaeval  experiments  in 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Spicer;  and  there 
had  been  much  consultation  of  authorities 
— Knight,  and  Timbs,  and  Washington 
Irving — and  a  good  deal  of  messing  in  the 
spacious  still-room,  with  a  profligate  con- 
sumption of  lemons  and  sherry,  and  spices 
and  russet-apples.  With  the  dinner  at 
which  her  father  and  the  Rectory  people 
were  to  assist,  Daphne  ventured  no  inter- 
ference ;  but  she  had  planned  a  Shake- 
spearian refection  in  the  billiard-room  at 
midnight — if  they  could  only  get  rid  of 
Aunt  Rhoda,  whose  sense  of  propriety  was 
so  strong  that  she  might  perhaps  insist 
upon  staying  till  the  two  young  men  had 
taken  their  departure. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  old  Spicer  in  to 
matronise  the  party,"  said  Daphne.  "  She 
looks  lovely  in  her  Sunday  evening  gown. 
She  would  sit  smiling  benevolently  at  us 
till  she  dropped  asleep;  instead  of  contem- 
plating us  as  if  she  thought  the  next  stage 
of  our  existence  would  be  a  lunatic  asylum, 
as  Aunt  Rhoda  generally  does  when  we  are 
cheerful." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  must  put  up  with  Aunt 
Rhoda  to-night,  Daphne.  She  has  suggested 
that  she  and  the  rector  should  have  the 
blue  room,  as  the  drive  home  might  bring 
on  his  bronchitis." 

"His  bronchitis,  indeed!"  cried  Daphne. 
"He appropriates  the  complaint  as  if  nobody 
else  had  ever  had  it.  So  they  are  going  to 
stay  the  night.  Of  all  the  cool  proceedings 
I  ever  heard  of  that  is  about  the  coolest. 
And  Aunt  Rhoda  is  one  of  those  people 
who  are  never  sleepy.  She  will  sit  us 
out,  however  late  we  are.  Never  mind. 
The  banquet  will  be  all  the  more  classical 
and  complete.  Aunt  Rhoda  will  be  the 
skeleton." 

Daphne  contrived  to  be  happy  all  day, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Ferrers,  who  was  particu- 
larly ungracious  to  her  younger  niece,  while 
she  was  lavish  of  compliments  and  pretty 
speeches  to  the  elder.  The  faithful  slave 
Edgar  was  absent  on  duty — going  to  church 
twice  with  his  mother;  dining  with  her; 
devoted  to  her  altogether,  or  as  much  as 
he  could  be  with  a  heart  that  longed  to  be 
elsewhere.  But  Daphne  hardly  missed  him. 
Gerald  Goring  was  in  high  spirits,  full  of 
life  and  talk  and  fun,  as  if  he  too  had  made 
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up  his  mind  that  this  great  day  in  the 
Christian  calendar  should  be  a  day  of  re- 
joicing for  him.  They  all  went  to  church 
together  in  the  morning,  and  admired  the 
decorations,  which  owed  all  their  artistic 
beauty  to  Madoline's  taste,  and  were  in  a 
large  measure  the  work  of  her  own  indus- 
trious fingers.  They  joined  reverently  in 
the  service,  and  listened  patiently  to  the 
rector's  sermon,  in  which  he  aired  a  few  of 
those  good  old  orthodox  truisms  which  have 
been  repeated  time  out  of  mind  by  rural 
incumbents  upon  Christmas  mornings. 

After  luncheon  they  all  three  went  on  a 
round  of  visits  to  Madoline's  cottagers — 
those  special,  old-established  families  to 
whose  various  needs,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical, she  had  ministered  from  her  early 
girlhood,  and  who  esteemed  a  Christmas 
visit  from  Miss  Lawford  as  the  highest 
honour  and  privilege  of  the  year.  It  was 
pleasant  to  look  in  at  the  tidy  little  keeping 
rooms,  where  the  dressers  shone  with  a 
bright  array  of  crockery,  and  the  hearths 
were  so  neatly  swept,  and  the  pots  and 
pans  and  brass  candlesticks  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  little  black-framed  scriptural 
pictures,  were  all  decorated  with  ivy  and 
liolly.  Pleasant  the  air  of  dinner  and  dessert 
which  pervaded  every  house.  Daphne  had 
a  basket  of  toys  for  the  children  ;  a  basket 
which  Gerald  insisted  upon  carrying,  look- 
ing into  it  every  now  and  then,  and  affecting 
an  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  contents.  The 
sky  was  dark,  save  for  one  low  red  streak 
above  the  ragged  edge  of  the  wooded  lane, 
when  they  went  back  to  afternoon-tea :  and 
what  a  comfortable  change  it  was  from  the 
wintry  world  outside  to  Madoline's  flowery 
morning -room,  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
hyacinths  and  Parma  violets,  and  bright 
with  blazing  logs  !  The  tea-table  was  drawn 
in  front  of  the  low  fire,  and  the  basket- 
chairs  stood  ready  for  the  tea-drinkers. 

"  I  was  afraid  Aunt  Rhoda  would  be 
here  to  tea,"  said  Daphne,  sinking  into  her 
favourite  seat  on  the  fender-stool,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  draped  mantel-piece.  "  Is  it 
not  delicious  to  have  this  firelight  hour  all 
to  ourselves  1  I  always  feel  that  just  this 
time — this  changeful  light — stands  apart 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Our  thoughts 
and  fancies  are  all  different  somehow.  They 
seem  to  take  the  rosy  colour  of  the  fire  : 
they  are  dim,  and  dreamy,  and  full  of  change 
like  the  shadows  on  the  wall.  We  are 
different.  Just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not 
a  care." 

"And  have  you  many  cares  at  other 
times  1 "  asked  Gerald  scoffingly. 
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"A  few." 

"  The  fear  that  your  ball-dress  may  not 
fit ;  that  some  clumsy  fox-hunting  partner 
may  smash  that  ivory  fan  which  Lina  gave 
you  yesterday." 

"  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,"  answered  Daphne  senten- 
tiously.  "  Do  you  think,  because  I  live  in 
a  fine  house,  and  have  food  and  raiment 
found  for  me,  that  I  do .  not  know  the 
meaning  of  care  1 " 

"  Well,  I  should  fancy  there  is  a  long 
way  between  your  comprehension  of  the 
word  and  that  of  a  Whitechapel  sempstress  : 
a  widow,  with  three  small  children  to  keep, 
and  a  lodging  to  pay,  upon  the  produce  of 
her  needle." 

"  It  is  the  hour  for  telling  ghost-stories," 
exclaimed  Daphne,  kneeling  at  her  sister's 
side  to  receive  her  cup  and  saucer,  and 
trifling  daintily  with  the  miniature  Queen 
Anne  tongs  as  she  helped  herself  to  sugar. 
"  Lina,  tell  us  the  story  of  this  house.  It 
ought  to  be  haunted." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  ghosts,"  answered  Madoline. 
8  Every  house  that  has  been  lived  in  fifty 
years  must  have  some  sad  memories ;  but 
our  dead  do  not  come  back  to  us,  except 
in  our  dreams." 

"Mr.  Goring,  I  insist  upon  a  ghost- 
story,"  said  Daphne.  "  On  this  particular 
day — at  this  particular  hour — in  this 
delicious  half-light,  a  story  of  some  kind 
must  be  told." 

"I  delight  in  ghost-stories — good  grim 
old  German  legends,"  answered  Gerald 
languidly,  looking  deliciously  comfortable 
in  the  depths  of  an  immense  arm-chair,  so 
lowthat  it  needed  the  dexterity  of  a  gymnast 
to  enable  man  or  woman  to  get  in  or  out 
of  it  gracefully — a  downy-cushioned  nest 
when  one  was  there.  "  I  adore  phantoms, 
and  fiends,  and  the  whole  shopful;  but  I 
never  could  remember  a  story  in  my  life." 

"You  must  tell  one  to-night,"  cried 
Daphne  eagerly.  "  It  need  not  be  ghostly. 
A  nice  murder  would  do — a  grisly  murder. 
My  blood  begins  to  turn  cold  in  advance." 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  said 
Gerald;  "but  although  I  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  interesting  murders 
of  my  age  I  could  never  distinctly  remem- 
ber details.  I  should  get  hideously  mixed 
if  I  tried  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
a  famous  crime.  I  should  confound 
Hush  with  Palmer,  the  Mannings  with 
Greenacre;  put  the  pistol  into  the  hand 
that  used  the  knife  ;  give  the  dagger  to  the 
man  who  used  the  bowl.    Xot  to  be  done, 
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Daphne.  I  am  no  raconteur.  You  or  Lina 
had  better  amuse  me.  One  of  you  can  tell 
me  a  story — something  classical  —  John 
Gilpin,  or  the  old  woman  with  her  pig." 

"  John  Gilpin  !  a  horridly  cheerful  sing- 
song ballad — and  in  such  a  fantastic  dreamy 
light  as  this.  I  wonder  you  have  not  more 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Besides,  it 
is  your'  duty  to  amuse  us.  A  story  of  some 
kind  we  must  have,  mustn't  we,  Lina 
dearest." 

"  It  would  be  very  pleasant  in  this  half- 
light,"  answered  Lina  softly,  quite  happy, 
sitting  silently  between  those  two  whom 
she  loved  so  dearly,  pleased  especially  at 
Daphne's  brightness  and  good-humour,  and 
apparent  friendly  feeling  for  Gerald. 

"  You  hear,"  exclaimed  Daphne.  "  Your 
liege  lady  commands  you." 

"A  story,"  mused  Gerald  in  his  laziest 
tone,  with  his  head  lying  back  on  the 
cushions,  and  his  eyes  looking  dreamily  up 
at  the  ceiling,  where  the  lights  and  shadows 
came  and  went  fantastically.  "A  story, 
ghostly  or  murderous,  tragical,  comical, 
amorous,  sentimental — well,  suppose  now 
I  were  to  tell  you  a  classical  story,  as  old 
as  the  hills,  or  as  the  laurel  -  bushes  in 
your  garden,  the  story  of  your  namesake 
Daphne." 

"  Namesake,"  echoed  the  girl,  with  her 
golden  head  resting  against  the  arm  of  her 
sister's  chair,  her  eyes  gravely  contemplative 
of  the  fire.  "Had  I  ever  a  namesake1? 
Could  there  be  another  set  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  the  world  stupid 
enough,  or  hard-hearted  enough,  to  give 
an  unconscious  innocent  such  a  name  as 
mine  1 " 

"  The  namesake  I  am  thinking  of  lived 
before  the  days  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers," answered  Gerald,  still  looking 
up  at  the  ceiling  with  a  dreamy  smile  on 
his  face ;  "  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
river-god  and  a  naiad,  a  wild,  free-born, 
untameable  creature,  beautiful  as  a  dream, 
variable  as  the  winds  that  rippled  the 
stream  from  which  her  father  took  his 
name.  Wooers  had  sought  her,  but  in 
vain.  She  loved  the  wood  and  the  chase, 
all  free  and  sylvan  delights — the  unfettered 
life  of  a  virgin.  She  emulated  the  fame  of 
Diana.  She  desired  to  live  and  die  apart 
from  the  rude  race  of  men — a  woodland 
goddess  among  her  maidens.  Often  her 
father  said,  'Daughter,  thou  owest  me  a 
son.'  Often  her  father  said,  'Child,  thou 
owest  me  grandchildren.'  She,  with  blush- 
ing cheeks,  hung  on  her  father's  neck,  and 
repulsed  the  torch  of  Hymen  as  if  it  were 


a  crime  to  love.  '  Let  me,  like  Diana,  live 
unwedded,'  she  pleaded.  '  Grant  me  the 
same  boon  Jove  gave  his  daughter.'  '  Sweet 
one,'  said  the  father,  '  thy  beauty  forbids 
the  destiny  thy  soul  desires.  Love  will 
find  thee  out.'  The  river-god  was  right. 
Love  sought  Daphne,  and  he  came  in  a 
godlike  form.  Phoebus  Apollo  was  the 
lover.  Phoebus,  the  spirit  of  light,  and 
music,  and  beauty.  He  saw  her,  and  all 
his  soul  was  on  fire  with  love.  The  dupe 
of  his  own  oracles,  he  hoped  for  victory. 
He  saw  Daphne's  hair  floating  carelessly 
upon  the  wind;  the  eyes,  like  shining- 
stars  •  the  sweet  lips,  which  it  was  pain  to 
see  and  not  to  kiss.  But  lighter  than  the 
wind  the  cruel  nymph  fled  from  him.  In 
vain  he  called  her,  in  vain  he  tried  to  stop 
her.  'Stay,  sweet  one,'  he  cried;  'it  is 
no  enemy  who  pursues  thee.  So  flies 
the  lamb  the  wolf,  the  hind  the  lion,  the 
trembling  dove  from  the  strong -winged 
eagle.  But  'tis  love  bids  me  follow.  Stay 
thy  steps,  suspend  thy  flight,  and  I  will 
slacken  my  pursuit.  Foolish  one,  thou 
knowest  not  whom  thou  flyest.  No  rude 
mountaineer  or  ungainly  shepherd  pursues 
thee,  but  a  god  whose  law  Delphos, 
Claros,  and  Tenedos  obey;  the  son  of  high 
Jove  himself;  the  deity  who  reveals  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  who  first 
wedded  song  to  the  stringed  lyre.  My 
arrows  are  deadly,  but  a  deadlier  shaft 
has  pierced  my  heart.'  Thus  and  much 
more  he  pleaded,  yet  Daphne  still  fled 
from  him,  heedless  of  the  briars  that 
wounded  her  naked  feet,  the  winds  that 
lifted  her  flowing  hair.  The  breathless 
god  could  no  longer  find  words  of  entreaty. 
Maddened  by  love  he  followed  in  feverish 
haste ;  he  gained  on  her ;  his  breath 
touched  her  floating  tresses.  The  inexor- 
able nymph  felt  her  strength  failing ;  with 
outstretched  arms,  with  beseeching  eyes 
she  appealed  to  the  river :  '  Oh,  father,  if 
thy  waves  have  power  to  save  me,  come  to 
my  aid  !  Oh,  mother  earth,  open  and  fold 
me  in  thine  arms,  or  by  some  sudden 
change  destroy  the  beauty  that  subjects 
me  to  outrage.'  Scarcely  was  the  prayer 
spoken  when  a  heavy  torpor  crept  over 
her  limbs ;  the  nymph's  lovely  shoulders 
covered  themselves  with  a  smooth  bark; 
her  hair  changed  to  leaves;  her  arms  to 
branches ;  her  feet,  a  moment  before  so 
agile,  became  rooted  to  the  ground.  Yet 
Phoebus  still  loved.  He  felt  beneath  the 
bark  of  the  tree  the  heart-beat  of  the 
nymph  he  adored ;  he  covered  the  senseless 
tree  with  his  despairing  kisses;  and  then, 
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when  he  knew  that  the  nymph  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever,  he  cried  :  '  If  thou  canst  not 
be  my  wife,  thou  shalt  be  at  least  Apollo's 
sacred  tree.  Laurel,  thou  shalt  for  ever 
wreathe  my  hair,  my  lyre,  my  quiver. 
Thou  shalt  crown  Rome's  heroes ;  thy 
sacred  branches  shall  shelter  and  guard 
the  palace  of  her  Caesars ;  and  as  the  god, 
thy  lover,  shines  with  the  lustre  of  eternal 
youth,  so,  too,  shalt  thou  preserve  thy 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  end  of  time.' " 

"  Poor  Daphne,"  sighed  Lina. 

"  Poor  Apollo,  I  think,"  said  Gerald ; 
"  he  was  the  loser.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  story,  Mistress  Daphne  1 " 

"  I  rather  like  my  namesake,"  answered 
Daphne  deliberately.  "  She  was  thorough. 
When  she  pretended  to  mean  a  thing  she 
really  did  mean  it.  There  is  a  virtue  in 
sincerity." 

"  And  obstinacy  is  a  vice,"  said  Gerald. 
"  I  consider  the  river-god's  daughter  a  pig- 
headed young  person,  whose  natural  cold- 
ness of  heart  predisposed  her  to  transforma- 
tion into  a  vegetable.  Apollo  made  too 
much  of  her." 


A  HARD-WALKING  GEOLOGIST. 

To  show  what  knowledge  is  attainable 
by  a  poor  student  of  Nature,  and  how 
Science  may  be  aided  by  a  man  of  humble 
means,  but  richly  gifted  with  the  qualities 
of  patience,  pluck,  and  perseverance,  some 
account  was  given  a  little  while  ago  *  of  the 
life  of  Thomas  Edward,  a  small  shoemaker 
of  Banff,  and  likewise  a  great  naturalist. 

With  a  similar  intention  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  Robert  Dick,  who  lived 
and  died  not  long  since  in  the  little  town  of 
Thurso,  on  the  coast  of  Caithness.  There 
he  was  well  known  as  a  baker,  who  would 
never  sell  short  weight;  and  he  was  less 
known  there  than  elsewhere  as  an  active 
and  profound  geologist  and  botanist. 

The  lives  of  both  these  Scottish  worthies 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Smiles;  and  their 
names  may  very  worthily  be  heard  in  the 
Valhalla,  where  the  heroes  of  hard  work 
repose  from  their  life's  labour,  and  the 
heroes  of  self-helpfulness  find  peace  after 
their  battles  with  poverty  and  hardship. 

At  chance  thinking  of  the  matter,  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  may  appear  not 
very  promising  for  botanical  pursuits,  and 
certainly  a  working  baker  may  not,  at  the 
first  glance,  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to 

*  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  25,  p.  7, 
"  Science  under  Difficulties. 


devote  his  scanty  leisure  to  the  hammering 
of  rocks.  A  man  may  reasonably  wish  for 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  after  many  hours  of 
hard  work  at  the  kneading-trough,  and  of 
hot  work  at  the  oven ;  and  he  may  sensibly 
desire  to  stretch  his  legs  a  bit  by  taking  a 
brisk,  breezy  ramble  on  the  beach,  after 
being  kept  imprisoned  in  a  close  and  stuffy 
bakehouse.  But  few  men  who  have  had  a 
spell  of  night-work  at  that  trade  would 
care  to  take  a  breather  of  some  sixty  miles 
or  more  without  once  sitting  down,  even  if 
they  had  the  strength  of  wind  and  limb  to 
do  so.  And  fewer  still,  perhaps,  would 
undertake  such  exercise  on  a  diet  of  plain 
oatmeal  and  a  drink  of  pure  cold  water ; 
and  fewer  yet,  it  may  be  feared,  would 
spend  their  leisure  time  in  digging  up  some 
fossils  for  a  scientific  friend,  who  would 
ungrudgingly  be  left  to  reap  the  fame  of 
their  discovery. 

Robert  Dick,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
great  walker,  but  a  great  observer  also, 
and  most  generous  in  self-sacrifice.  His 
quick  eye  rarely  failed  him  in  detecting- 
hidden  treasures,  whether  fossilised  or 
floral ;  and  his  memory  was  accurate  in 
preserving  all  the  details  of  whatever  he 
discovered.  He  had  a  knack  of  doing 
thoroughly  what  he  set  himself  to  do. 
With  scanty  means  at  his  command,  he 
managed  to  acquire  much  scientific  learn- 
ing; and  while  humbly  studying  the  mys- 
teries of  creation,  or  delightedly  enjoying 
the  poetry  of  Nature,  he  never  fell  into  the 
error  of  forgetting  his  vocation  and  neglect- 
ing the  prosaic  trade  by  which  he  lived. 

There  was  nothing  flighty  or  flashy  in  his 
character;  all  was  solid  and  substantial 
merit  of  self-make.  Full  of  humour  as  he 
was,  he  stuck  most  seriously  to  work. 
Whatever  subject  of  investigation  he  pur- 
sued, he  spared  no  pains  or  labour  to 
examine  it  completely  and  sift  it  to  the 
bottom.  When  any  geological  problem 
was  before  him,  he  left  no  stone  unturned 
which  he  was  competent  to  move.  He 
preferred  to  use  his  own  eyes  to  those  of 
other  people,  and  was  slow  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  insufficient  data.  Careless  of 
home  comforts  and  never  shrinking  from 
hard  work,  he  had  somewhat  of  contempt 
for  easy-chair  discoverers  and  fireside-haunt- 
ing theorists,  and  he  rather  ridiculed  fine' 
gentleman  geologists,  who  did  their  digging 
all  by  deputy,  and  drove  about  examining 
the  country  from  their  gigs. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more  devoted 
lover  of  science,  or  a  more  unselfish  seeker 
after  knowledge  for  its  own  pure  sake.  He 
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never  let  slip  a  chance  of  adding  to  his 
store  of  it  .;  and,  unlike  some  churlish 
students,  he  was  never  chary  of  imparting 
what  he  knew.  Child-like  in  simplicity, 
he  had  no  envy  in  his  mind,  and  never 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  scientific  triumphs 
he  helped  others  to  obtain ;  always  modestly 
retiring,  and  shrinking  from  publicity,  he 
allowed  his  friends  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  researches,  and  to  profit  by  his  work. 
In  his  hard-won  hours  of  leisure,  he  would 
labour  most  untiringly  that  they  alone 
might  reap  the  harvest  of  his  toil.  A  self- 
taught  man,  he  was  no  worshipper  of  self, 
and  was  always  far  more  bashful  than 
boastful  of  his  powers.  He  had  nobody  to 
aid  him  in  his  scientific  training,  and  yet 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  quite  "able  to 
instruct"  no  less  a  geologist  than  the  late 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  In  making  that 
announcement  to  the  British  Association, 
Sir  Roderick  protested  that  so  "  excellent 
a  botanist "  as  his  "distinguished  friend  "  at 
Thurso  might  with  profit  have  been  listened 
to  by  the  savants  then  assembled  in  the 
gathering  at  Leeds. 

Robert  Dick  was  born  at  Tullibody,  a 
small  village  in  Clackmannanshire,  just 
sixty-nine  years  since.  His  father,  an  ex- 
ciseman, lost  his  wife  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  her  fourth  child,  and  married  again 
when  his  son  Robert  was  ten  years  old. 
Other  children  being  born,  there  came  strife 
between  the  step-mother  and  those  of  the 
first  marriage,  and  the  boys  were  often 
beaten  for  very  little  faults.  To  gather 
flowers  and  hunt  for  birds'-nests,  Robert 
was  fond  of  roaming  on  the  Ochil  Hills, 
and  this  propensity  to  ramble  brought  him 
frequently  to  grief.  As  whipping  failed  to 
stop  him,  his  shoes  were  taken  away;  but 
this  device  resulted  in  his  trotting  off  with- 
out them,  and  returning  with  torn  stockings 
and  bruised  and  bleeding  feet.  He  received 
but  scanty  teaching  at  the  humble  parish 
school;  but  somehow  he  picked  up  a 
little  smattering  of  Latin  and  the  power 
of  writing  good  English  ;  and,  unlike  some 
quick-brained  children,  he  had  the  faculty 
of  not  forgetting  what  he  learned.  At 
thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
baker,  and  had  frequently  to  work  from 
three  o'clock  a.m.  until  past  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  Like  other  baker's  boys,  he  often 
rambled  in  his  errands  when  sent  out  with 
the  bread.  From  flour  to  flowers  the  transi- 
tion may  seem  slight,  and  haply,  by  allitera- 
tion's artful  aid,  there  may  be  forged  the 
missing  link  connecting  botany  with  baking. 
However  this  may  be,  Dick  delighted  in 


his  walks.  At  odd  moments  of  leisure  he 
managed  to  read  much,  though  few  books 
came  into  his  hand.  Chief  among  them 
were  some  volumes  of  an  old  Encyclopaedia, 
wherein  he  learned  the  names  of  the  plants 
which  he  collected  while  delivering  his 
loaves. 

His  time  was  out  when  he  was  barely 
seventeen.  Then  he  left  his  native  village, 
which,  to  his  great  regret  in  after  life,  he 
could  never  spare  the  money  to  revisit.  For 
three  years  he  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  in 
towns  more  to  the  south,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1830  he  migrated  to  Thurso,  the  most 
northern  town  of  Scotland,  standing  within 
fine-weather  sight  of  Orkney,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  old  Rome.  There  he  started  as  a 
baker,  at  a  time  when  baker's  bread  was 
hardly  known  even  by  a  name  in  a  district 
so  remote.  The  folk  there  chiefly  lived  on 
oatmeal  cakes  and  porridge,  and  few  among 
them,  perhaps,  even  ate  a  wheaten  loaf  on 
grand  occasions. 

Although  the  county  of  Caithness  is 
mostly  flat  and  cheerless,  it  is  saved  from 
bleak  monotony  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
coast.  The  sea  was  an  immense  delight 
to  Robert  Dick,  who,  being  inland  born 
and  bred,  was  a  stranger  to  its  beauty,  and 
never  grew  tired  of  watching  the  wild  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  rolled  in  Thurso 
Bay  and  thundered  on  the  beach.  Among 
the  leavings  of  the  tide  he  found  strange 
nuts  and  bits  of  wood,  drifted  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  well 
as  foreign  shells  and  seaweed,  which  the 
storms  had  cast  ashore. 

It  is  a  "far  cry"  to  Thurso  ;  but  little 
Cupid  used  at  times'  to  wing  one  arrow 
thither,  even  in  the  days  when  wheaten 
bread  was  barely  known,  It  is  believed 
that  the  young  baker  was  hard  hit  by  the 
small  archer  soon  after  his  arrival.  Indeed, 
the  gossips  whispered  that  he  avowed  the 
fact,  and  if  so,  the  wonder  is  to  those  who 
look  upon  his  likeness,  that  any  lassie  could 
resist  so  winsome-eyed  a  laddie.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  it  is  clear  he  never  married. 
Failing  so  to  do,  he  paid  his  courtship  to 
fair  Science,  who  did  her  best  to  cure  the 
wound  which  Cupid  had  inflicted.  The  pain 
it  may  have  caused  him  did  not  long  affect 
his  spirits  ;  for  though  he  led  a  lonely  life, 
he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  men,  and  full  of 
fun  and  merriment  when  he  found  some 
friend  to  share  it.  The  sentimentalist  may 
sigh  that  a  rejected  suitor  should  not  be  a 
blighted  being,  and  bear  through  all  his 
life  the  mournful  signs  of  blasted  hopes 
and  Avithered  young  affections.  The  sunken 
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Charles  Dickens.  1 

cheek,  the  furrowed  brow,  the  eye  with 
lustre  quenched — alas  !  one  looks  in  vain 
for  these  in  the  blithesome  beaming  face, 
which  is  put  before  the  title-page  of  Eobert 
Dick's  biography. 

One  pursuit  in  science  leads  often  to 
another.  Although  for  many  years  the  old 
bachelor  in  his  heart  was  really  wedded  to 
geology,  his  passion  had  begun  a  little  late 
in  life.  Indeed,  he  had  small  flirtations 
with  several  of  the  "  ologies,"  and  paid  his 
marked  attentions  to  many  fair  enslavers 
(in  a  scientific  way),  before  he  settled  down 
devotedly  to  his  enduring  love  of  geological 
research.  An  early  taste  for  flowers  led 
him  to  pay  courtship  to  Flora  for  awhile, 
after  his  coming  to  Caithness;  and  he  soon 
made  an  extensive  collection  of  its  plants, 
including  many  specimens  whose  existence 
in  the  country  was  until  then  unknown. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  the  Hierochloe 
Borealis,  or  Northern  Holy  Grass ;  so  called 
because  the  Swedish  peasants  strew  it 
in  their  churches,  for  it  emits  a  pleasant 
scent  when  trampled  under  foot.  On  the 
authority  of  Don,  the  plant  had  once  been 
classed  among  the  British  grasses;  but  after 
his  death  it  was  catalogued  as  doubtful,  for 
no  one  else  had  found  it,  and  then  in  course 
of  time  it  dropped  out  of  the  list.  Eobert 
Dick  discovered  it,  growing  with  great 
vigour  by  the  river-side  near  Thurso,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  botanise  and  ramble 
there.  But  the  young  baker  was  too  bash- 
ful to  proclaim  himself  a  botanist,  and  so 
his  Hierochloe  remained  hidden  in  a  cup- 
board for  well-nigh  twenty  years.  Indeed, 
the  fame  of  the  discoverer  might  never 
have  been  known  had  not  a  stranger  called 
by  chance  to  look  at  his  collection.  Then 
away  sped  the  news,  and  the  (middle-aged 
now)  baker  was  put  in  correspondence  with 
Professor  Balfour,  and  was  begged  to  "write 
a  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  botanists,  who, 
despite  of  all  his  bashfulness,  voted  him 
their  thanks. 

A  fondness,  too,  for  shells  was  speedily 
induced  by  frequent  strolls  on  the  sea- 
shore, to  one  with  so  observant  an  eye  as 
Robert  Dick ;  and  from  conchology  he 
quickly  was  led  to  entomology;  for  the 
steps  from  shells  to  snails,  and  from  snails 
to  slugs  and  caterpillars,  seem  obvious 
enough.  In  nine  months  he  collected 
nearly  all  the  kinds  of  beetles — not  far 
short  of  three  hundred — existing  in  Caith- 
ness. He  likewise  brought  together  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  specimens 
of  bees,  and  pretty  nearly  the  same  number 
of  butterflies  and  moths.   These  have  been 


preserved  in  the  Thurso  Museum;  or  rather 
have  been  placed  there,  and  for  want  of 
preservation  have  been  suffered  to  decay. 
Then,  after  five  years'  rambling  in  quest  of 
something  new  on  earth  to  pick  up  and 
enquire  about,  he  found  his  eyes  uplifted 
to  look  at  Halley's  Comet,  which  is  visible 
to  mortals  only  once  in  seventy-five  years. 
This  tempted  him  to  borrow  all  the  books 
upon  astronomy  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on ;  but,  as  Thurso  was  too  poor  to  possess 
a  good  star  telescope,  his  love  of  personal 
enquiry  soon  dropped  again  to  earth. 

Shells  and  insects,  plants  and  planets, 
proving  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  cravings 
after  knowledge,  the  "mad  baker,"  as 
some  called  him,  took  to  studying  phren- 
ology ;  and,  for  a  proof  of  his  insanity,  he 
went  to  have  his  head  shaved.  A  cast  of 
it  was  taken,  which  doubtless  was  not 
flattering ;  but  so  charmed  was  he  with  his 
new  fancy  for  feeling  people's  skulls,  and 
fingering  their  "  organs,"  that  he  bribed  a 
little  girl  to  let  her  hair  be  shaved  off, 
that  he  might  put  her  head  in  plaster,  and 
perpetuate  her  "bumps." 

But,  mad  as  they  might  think  him,  the 
neighbours  were  obliged  to  own  that  their 
baker  made  good  bread,  and  the  very 
best  of  biscuits  to  be  bought  in  all  Caith- 
ness. Nor  could  they  deny  that,  despite 
his  walks  abroad,  he  always  paid  attention 
to  his  customers  at  home.  His  rambles 
might  be  long,  but  his  weight  was  never 
short ;  and  although  perhaps  he  had  a 
maggot  in  his  brain,  they  never  could  de- 
tect a  weevil  in  his  biscuit,  or  an  earwig  in 
his  bread.  Like  Thomas  Edward,  he  "never 
negleckit  his  wark;"  nor  let  science  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  his  shop.  He 
made  with  his  own  hands  every  batch  of 
bread  and  every  biscuit  that  he  sold ;  and 
would  often  work  all  night,  that  he  might 
get  a  dozen  hours  of  daylight  for  a  walk. 
While  his  floral  fit  was  on  him,  he  fre- 
quently would  take  a  trot  of  forty  miles 
or  so  to  pluck  a  single  plant.  He  wrote 
once  to  his  sister:  "Long,  long  ago  I 
chanced  to  find  a  fern  eighteen  miles  up 
the  country.  It  was  not  new,  consequently 
not  a  discovery ;  but  it  was  good  as  such 

to  me  Since  I  first  found  it,  I  have 

every  year  gone  a-walking  to  it,  just  to 
visit  it  again  and  again.  .  .  .  The  fern  is 
very  small.  It  is  the  rue-leaved  spleen- 
wort."  In  another  letter  he  pleasantly 
described  to  her  a  walk  he  took  to  gather 
plants  upon  the  top  of  Morven,  a  small 
mountain  standing  to  the  south  of  Thurso, 
|  some  thirty  miles  or  so  upon  the  map. 
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Starting  at  two  a.m.  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit at  eleven,  after  having  walked  through 
"  no  fewer  than  six  burns  and  at  least  a 
score  of  marshes,"  and  found  his  way 
throught  mud  and  mire,  "  horrid  bogs  and 
hummocky  heaths."  On  the  top  the  sun 
was  shining,  while  a  snowstorm  raged  be- 
low. Few  plants  were  to  be  found,  except 
Alchemilla  Alpina,  which — this  was  in 
November — still  remained  in  flower.  At 
two  he  set  off  homeward,  and  soon  found 
himself  benighted  and  in  fear  of  being 
bogged.  Storms  of  wind,  sheets  of  rain 
and  hailstones,  stopped  his  way;  and  it 
was  not  until  three  o'clock  a.m.  that  he 
got  home. 

Another  day  he  tells  his  "bonnie  sister," 
as  he  fondly  terms  her,  a  story  of  his 
tramping  "  o'er  the  muir  among  the 
heather "  from  sundown  until  sunrise, 
through  the  dark  mists  of  the  night,  and 
then  climbing  a  steep  hill-side,  just  to 
gather  a  few  plants.  "Have  you  ever  been 
all  alone  on  a  dreary  moor,"  he  asks  her, 
"  when  the  shadows  of  the  coming  dark- 
ness are  settling  down,  and  the  cold 
clammy  fog  goes  creeping  up  the  hill  before 
you  1  It  is  hard  work  and  very  uncanny 
walking,  with  no  proper  light  to  guide  you. 
For  moors  are  not  bowling-greens  or  finely 
smoothed  lawns.  They  may  be  flowery 
paths,  it  is  true,  but  very  rough  ones,  full 
of  man-traps,  jags  and  holes,  into  which  if 
you  once  get,  you  may  with  difficulty  wade 
your  way  out  again.  But  on  I  went,  hop, 
step,  and  jump,  now  up  and  now  down, 
huffing  and  puffing,  with  my  heart  rapping 
against  my  breast  like  the  clapper  of  a 
mill.  .  .  .  But  cheer  up !  never  lose  heart ! 
There's  the  little  loch,  at  last,  and  there's 
the  hill !  Were  you  ever  up  a  hill-top  at 
night,  with  the  mist  swooping  about  you, 
and  drooking  your  whiskers  and  eyebrows  1 
I  daresay  no.  But  up  this  hill  I  had  to 
clamber,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  to  find 
the  plants  I  came  in  search  of  upon  its 
very  top."  Then,  when  the  rising  sun  had 
enabled  him  to  gather  them,  down  he 
came  triumphant,  but  extremely  thirsty, 
to  a  pretty  little  loch  which  lay  at  the  hill 
foot.  And  thence  follows  the  reflection, 
that  "  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  dip  your  nose 
down  into  the  water  like  a  bird,  with  the 
shingle  and  gravel  lying  below  you,  and 
then  take  your  early  morning  drink." 

Are  there  many  Scottish  bakers  who 
can  write  in  this  gay  pleasant  manner,  to 
amuse  a  distant  sister,  saddened  by  ill- 
health  1  Are  there  many  Scottish  botanists 
who  can  walk  their  sixty  miles  in  four-and- 


twenty  hours,  without  a  drop  of  whisky  to 
cheer  them  in  the  work  1 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  brief  frag- 
ments of  his  letters,  which  are  charmingly 
descriptive  of  the  scenery  near  Thurso,  and 
full  of  simple  poetry  at  times,  as  well  as  of 
drollery  and  humour,  that  Eobert  Dick  had 
a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
was  a  vastly  close  observer  of  her  wonders 
and  her  ways.  A  man  of  his  activity — 
bodily  and  mental — could  hardly  rest  con- 
tent with  butterflies  and  wild  flowers  to 
occupy  his  leisure,  in  a  county  lilt e  Caith- 
ness, so  bleak  and  barren  of  them  both. 
He  was  barely  twenty  when  he  began  to 
botanise  amid  its  moors  and  rocks.  Young 
and  eager  as  he  was,  and  gifted  with  good 
eyes  and  legs,  he  soon  pranced  over  the 
country,  and  discovered  all  the  treasures 
that  Flora  had  to  show  him.  Then,  like 
the  classic  conqueror,  he  haply  heaved  a 
sigh  that  there  were  no  new  plants  to 
pluck  His  brain  was  ever  bent  on  making 
personal  discoveries,  and  botany  soon  failed 
to  supply  sufficient  stimulus  for  working  in 
a  field  of  science  where  his  walks  brought 
him  so  little  to  reward  him  for  his  toil. 
In  lieu,  therefore,  of  searching  on  the  soil 
for  the  novel  growths  of  Nature,  he  took 
to  digging  under  it  to  discover  her  dead 
growths.  Fossils  took  the  place  of  flowers 
in  his  researches,  and  chipping  stones  and 
finding  bones  became  the  business  of  his 
leisure,  and  the  passion  of  his  life.  After 
flirting  with  phrenology,  and  coquetting 
with  conchology,  and  courting  entomology 
and  botany  awhile,  at  length  he  formed  a 
serious  attachment  to  geology,  and  in  spite 
of  much  discouragement  adhered  to  it  till 
death. 

The  spark  of  his  new  love  had  long 
been  latent  in  his  breast ;  for  he  had  found 
some  fossil  fishes  when  first  roaming  about 
Thurso,  thus  disproving  the  assertion  of 
two  distinguished  geologists  that  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands  no  such  remains  occur. 
But  not  till  he  had  read  Hugh  Miller's 
famous  book  upon  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
was  the  spark  that  had  been  kindled  fairly 
fanned  into  a  flame.  Then,  when  he  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age.  the  old  loves  were 
discarded,  and  he  took  up  with  the  new. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1844  that  Robert 
Dick  first  wielded  the  weapons  of  a  geolo- 
gist. One  of  his  first  exploits  was  to 
hammer  out  a  monstrously  fine  fossil  he 
had  found  close  to  the  shore,  on  a  breezy  day 
in  March,  when  the  tide  was  tripping 
merrily  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  While 
he  chiselled  away,  the  rising  sea  came 
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rolling  in  big  billows  on  the  rocks,  and 
when  the  fossil  was  laid  bare  they  were 
foaming  at  his  feet.  Was  ever  a  poor 
geologist  so  perplexed  by  his  first  "find  V 
To  lift  it  was  impossible,  imbedded  as  it 
was,  and  there  was  the  chance  of  damage 
by  the  dashing  waves  and  debris,  if  he  left 
it  till  next  day.  In  trying  to  extract  it 
quickly,  he  gave  a  gasping  cry  of  anguish 
as  he  broke  it  in  two,  little  thinking, 
poor  fellow,  in  his  ignorance  as  a  novice, 
how  brittle  were  such  bones.  How- 
ever, he  contrived  to  pack  the  pieces  in 
his  handkerchief,  put  them  properly  toge- 
ther, and  presented  them  to  Hugh  Miller, 
who  pronounced  them  to  be  fragments  of 
the  ganoid  Holoptychius,  and  candidly  con- 
fessed that  they  quite  upset  his  theory  of 
the  gradual  increase  in  size  of  ichthyolitic 
life,  leading  to  an  age  of  giants  from  an  age 
of  fishy  dwarfs. 

The  acquaintance  thus  began  soon 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  Robert  Dick 
was  never  weary  of  devoting  his  spare  time 
to  the  commissions  of  his  friend,  and  placing 
at  his  service  all  the  fossils  he  could  find. 
The  Dipterus,  the  Diplopterus,  the  Glypto- 
lepis,  the  Osteolepis,  the  Homocanthus 
arcuatus,  and  the  Hoplacanthus  marginalis 
— all  these  and  many  other  ancient  fishes 
with  fine  names  were  furnished  by  the 
labour  of  the  Thurso  geologist,  and  it  was 
by  his  assistance  that  Hugh  Miller  was  en- 
abled to  define  the  true  position  of  the  eyes 
of  the  Coccusteus,  which  Agassiz  had  placed 
wrongly  at  a  point  whence  the  poor  crea- 
ture could  scarcely  see  an  inch  beyond  its 
nose.  Frequent  letters  passed  between  the 
Miller  and  the  baker,  and  many  knotty 
geologic  points  were  smoothed  away  by  the 
patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  latter  to 
investigate  the  truth.  A  trot  at  double- 
quick  time  to  the  cliffs  at  Holborn  Head,* 
with  a  big  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  a 
bigger  in  the  other,  and  a  brace  of  heavy 
chisels  in  the  pockets  of  his  breeks,  was  a 
very  frequent  finish  to  a  day's  hard  work 
at  home,  and  a  prelude  to  some  leisure 
hours  of  even  harder  work  in  thumping  at 
the  rocks.  Wondrous  were  the  walks  he 
took  to  test  a  theory,  or  decide  a  matter 
upon  which  he  felt  a  doubt.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  having  stated  that  but  few  organic 
remains  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish 
boulder  clay,  forth  went  Robert  Dick  at 
midnight,  in  the  month  of  chill  October, 


*  Holborn  is  a  word  not  unfamiliar  to  the  tourist 
who  hails  from  fair  Cockaigne.  But  perhaps  not 
every  cockney  may  know  that  "Holborn"  means 
"Hell's  Child,"  being  derived  from  "biorn,"  a  child, 
and  "  Holla,"  the  goddess  of  hell. 


"  under  the  favour  of  as  lovely  a  moon  as 
ever  blessed  an  unthankful  world."  He 
had  found  sea- shells  abounding  in  the 
boulder  clay  near  Thurso,  and  now  he 
hoped  to  find  them  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
county,  in  a  burn  near  Freswick  Bay.  It 
took  him  six  hours  of  hard  walking  to 
reach  the  scene  of  his  enquiry,  and  after 
working  busily  for  upwards  of  three  hours, 
he  had  four-and-twenty  miles  to  tramp  ere 
he  got  home.  Fifteen  hours  of  ceaseless 
labour,  just  to  pick  up  a  few  shells !  No 
wonder  that  his  neighbours  thought  he 
must  be  daft. 

Another  time  he  started  at  half-past  two 
a.m.  to  make  the  same  excursion.  It  was 
a  cold  day  in  November,  and  the  burn  was 
in  full  flood.  Wading  was  imperative,  so 
in  went  the  geologist,  defying  the  chill  snow- 
water in  the  ardour  of  his  search.  That 
his  labours  were  rewarded  may  be  gathered 
from  a  fragment  of  his  letter  to  his  friend : 
"  The  whole  universe  is  set  to  music !  It  is 
harmonious.  There  is  in  truth  no  jarring, 
no  discord  !  And  when  man  thinks  that 
he  has  discovered  a  want  of  harmony,  the 
fault  is  in  himself.  It  is  he  that  is  out  of 
tune,  and  not  Nature — not  the  Creator  of 
the  universe.  .  .  .  What  a  marvellous  ex- 
tent of  boulder  clay  formation  !  I  crossed 
and  re-crossecl  the  heath-adorned  mounds, 
and  I  saw  that  the  stony  clay  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  mere  central  strip.  .  .  .  Mark- 
ing the  scenery  very  attentively,  I  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
when  the  clay  on  which  I  stood  was  laid 
down,  the  whole  of  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  a  sea,  wave  tumbling  upon  wave." 
After  describing  with  minuteness  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  clay,  and  exclaiming  that  "  a 
hundred  years  of  scrutiny  will  not  exhaust 
its  wonders,"  he  tries  to  write  the  history 
of  one  of  its  rolled  pebbles,  and  imagines 
how  they  were  detached  in  their  soft  in- 
fancy from  their  parent  beds,  and  irregu- 
larly rounded  by  their  tossings  to  and  fro, 
afterwards  enjoying  a  period  of  repose, 
during  which  some  of  them  became  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  finally  disturbed 
by  the  tremendous  catastrophe  which  drove 
them  along  hurriedly  to  their  new  abode. 

Geologic  facts  are  sometimes  hard  to 
find,  and  geologic  theories  are  difficult  to 
prove.  After  this  excursion,  Robert  Dick 
had  not  a  doubt  that  the  boulder  clay  had 
formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  that  its  up- 
heaval had  suddenly  occurred.  This  seemed 
patent  from  the  attitude  of  the  fish  which 
had  been  fossilised,  for  their  bodies  were 
contorted  as  though  by  a  death-struggle 
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with  the  substance  which  had  smothered 
them,  when  the  water  ebbed  away.  To 
gather  further  proof,  however,  and  to  mark 
the  action  of  pre-historic  icebergs,  in  grind- 
ing down  to  clay  the  strata  of  the  rocks, 
the  indefatigable  baker  made  many  a  lonely 
journey,  chilled  and  wetted  to  the  skin,  in 
cold  mid-wintry  weather ;  and  wrote  many 
a  cheery  letter,  describing  what  he  did,  and 
the  drenchings  he  endured.  Short  and 
dreary  was  the  daylight,  and  dismally  sad 
"the  treeless,  trackless,  houseless,  lifeless 
stretch  of  hummocky  heathland  which  he 
was  constantly  compelled  to  cross.  Starting 
shortly  after  midnight,  he  often  walked  and 
waded,  climbed  and  clambered,  all  day 
long;  just  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  no 
Mosaic  deluge  could  possibly  have  formed 
the  sandy,  sticky,  stony  boulder  clay  that 
covered  the  cliff  tops.  Once  he  went  from 
Thurso  to  Strath  Halladale,  and  back  over 
the  Dorery  Hills,  a  stretch  of  nearly  seventy 
miles,  "  simply  to  test  the  fact "  that  the 
sea  had  been  there  long  ago.  Another  time 
he  set  forth  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for 
a  dreary  wearying  tramp  across  bemiring 
moors  to  reach  Dunbeatb,  on  the  east 
coast.  "  In  pursuit  of  rotten  shells  "  (again 
to  quote  the  phrase  he  uses)  he  then 
walked  well-nigh  sixty  miles  without  once 
sitting  down.  Next  morning  he  rose  at 
five,  and  went  to  work  as  usual. 

Scientific  men  are  often  singular  in  cos- 
tume, and  Robert  Dick  paid  little  heed  to 
the  extremely  patent  fact  that  the  gar- 
ments which  he  wore  were  not  of  fashion- 
able make.  Doubtless,  at  the  outset,  many 
a  bonnie  lassie  grieved  to  see  so  well- 
favoured  a  laddie  cover  his  curly  head 
with  a  hat  shaped  like  a  chimney-pot,  and 
encase  his  well-knit  limbs  in  an  old 
swallow -tailed  blue  coat  bedizened  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  old  jean  trow- 
sers  bedrabbled  to  the  knees.  A  handsome 
Highland  costume  would  have  been  far 
more  becoming  ;  but  the  student  at  Dame 
Nature's  school  cared  little  for  good  looks. 
Shouldering  an  old  poker,  or  a  heavy 
smiddy  hammer,  the  Scot  would  go  forth 
like  the  scarecrow  imitation  of  a  Southron, 
though  all  the  little  boys  of  Thurso  were 
grinning  at  his  heels. 

Letters  fall  into  desuetude  as  telegrams 
increase.  Brevity  is  becoming  now  the 
soul  of  correspondence,  and  notelets  take 
the  place  of  ample  quarto  sheets.  Robert 
Dick  had  small  pretension  to  be  thought  a 
man  of  letters ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  many  written  nowadays  are  pleasanter 
to  read  than  those  which,  in  his  hard- 


earned  intervals  of  leisure,  he  found  some- 
how time  to  pen.  Little  blest  as  he  had 
been  with  kindly  teaching  in  his  boyhood, 
it  may  be  said  that  by  much  reading  he 
taught  himself  to  write.  He  dearly  loved 
the  Bible,  albeit  for  divers  reasons  he  but 
rarely  went  to  kirk.  He  loved  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  and  Byron,  and  liked  to 
quote  them  to  his  friends.  He  had  a  poet's 
eye  for  seeing  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  a 
poet's  inspiration  for  describing  them  when 
seen.  He  had  a  knack  of  happy  phrasing, 
and  of  rhyming,  too,  with  ease ;  and  his 
letters  were  enlivened  with  many  a  playful 
little  poem,  or  pleasant  scrap  of  song.  Nor 
was  he  wanting  in  deep  seriousness  and 
true  reverence  of  heart,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  words  which  were  called  forth 
by  the  transplanting  of  some  ferns,  which 
his  friend  Charles  Peach  had  sent  him  to 
beautify  the  rugged  crags  of  Dunnet  Head, 
where  he  hoped  that  they  might  flourish 
"to  delight  the  eyes  of  wanderers  and 
lonely  pilgrims  "  yet  unborn.  "  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  wisdom,"  he  writes,  "  which 
gives  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful  even  to  the 
ignorant.  Were  it  otherwise,  beauty  would 
not  exist ;  and  to  the  All-knowing  how 
small  is  the  difference  between  the  sage 
and  the  savage ! " 

Surely,  not  a  very  "  common  working 
baker  "  this  !  Surely  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
half- schooled  country  tradesman  express- 
ing such  thoughts  as  these ;  nor  can  it  be 
common  for  small  provincial  bakers  to 
quote  Byron  to  their  friends  !  Most  com- 
mon bakers  would  be  found  most  uncom- 
monly at  fault  if  set  to  solve  a  knotty 
problem  in  geology  :  and  were  they  ques- 
tioned on  ichthyolites  their  answers  doubt- 
less would  be  fishy.  Not  many  in  the 
trade  would  know  a  Hoplocanthus  if  they 
chanced  to  come  across  one.  Few  could, 
tell  the  difference  between  a  Dipterus  and 
a  Diplopterus,  or  assign  its  proper  value  to 
the  scale  of  a  Grlyptolepis,  were  one  by 
accident  discovered  in  the  gritty  or  granitic 
formation  of  the  strata  of  their  fossilised 
stale  bread. 

"Thurso  is  built  of  dead  fish."  This 
was  a  favourite  saying  of  its  baker-geologist, 
and  condensed  into  six  words  the  result  of 
much  research.  Caithness  flagstones  are 
famous  for  their  great  durability,  which,  in 
some  degree,  is  owing  to  the  bitumen  they 
contain,  resulting,  chemically,  from  the 
juices  of  the  fish  which  they  entomb.  The 
sale  and  export  of  these  flagstones  proved 
a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  many  of  his 
neighbours,   but   Robert  Dick  was  not 
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enriched  by  the  general  success.  Indeed, 
his  earnings  dwindled  while  the  town  in- 
creased. New  bakers'  shops  were  opened 
as  fresh  houses  were  built.  Selling  whisky- 
was  soon  added  as  a  stimulus  to  the  trade ; 
and  Dick's  old-fashioned  honest  business 
succumbed  to  competition,  aided  by  short 
weight.  As  a  climax  of  misfortune,  a 
shipment  of  his  flour  was  sunk  in  transit, 
uninsured,  and  he  thus  lost  nearly  fifty 
pounds  at  one  fell  swoop.  All  his  hard- 
won  savings  had  long  since  been  swept 
away,  and,  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  he 
was  forced  to  sell  his  little  treasury  of 
fossils — the  pet  lamb  of  his  love. 

Thus  bravely  battling  with  bad  times, 
and  harassed  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,  he  yet  preserved  intact 
his  panoply  of  independent  self-respect. 
But  his  old  customers  were  tempted,  by 
the  rumour  of  false  profits  to  be  gained  by 
going  elsewhere  for  their  biscuits  and  their 
bread.  Then  his  sight  began  to  fail 
him,  and  before  his  fiftieth  birthday  his 
limbs  were  racked  with  rheumatism,  bred 
by  work  in  cold  and  wet.  So,  while  his 
business  dwindled,  his  spirits  too  declined. 
Still  he  managed  to  geologise  and  botanise 
a  bit,  and  cared  little  in  what  weather  he 
took  his  walks  abroad  to  do  a  friend's 
behest.  Neither  rain  nor  frost  could  ever 
stop  him  from  a  fossil-hunt.  Professor 
Thomson  having  asked  for  some  fresh  news 
about  the  fossil -fish  Coccusteus,  whereof 
he  then  was  writing,  Dick  made  many  a 
long  journey  in  mid- winter  to  the  shore, 
and  hammered  away  one  morning  for  a  full 
hour  in  a  snow-storm. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1864,  and  his 
latest  letters  show  that  his  early  love  of 
rambling  survived  till  near  his  death.  In- 
deed, his  final  illness  began  in  a  stone 
quarry,  where  he  "  hoped  to  find  a  fossil," 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1866.  Seized  sud- 
denly with  giddiness,  he  could  scarcely 
stagger  home,  tortured  by  a  "  terrible 
burning  in  the  breast."  Four  months  of 
grievous  suffering  followed  this  last  walk 
in  his  old  fondly-loved  pursuit.  Despite  of 
his  increasing  weakness,  and  the  great  pain 
he  endured,  he  contrived  to  do  his  daily 
work  till  close  upon  his  death.  Rest 
from  his  life's  labour  came  peacefully  and 
painlessly  early  in  the  blessed  morn  of 
Christmas  Eve.  Three  days  later  all  the 
magnates  of  the  town,  together  with  the  poor 
folk,  came  trooping  to  his  funeral,  made  at 
the  public  cost — a  parade  which  it  would 
have  hardly  pleased  him  to  anticipate, 
shyly  modest  and  shrinking  from  all  public 


self-protrusion  as  he  was.  A  monument 
was  afterwards  erected  in  his  honour;  thus 
adding  a  new  instance  to  the  old,  old  story, 
telling  us  how  men  who  are  by  nature  far 
more  gifted  than  their  neighbours,  may  die 
well-nigh  wanting  bread,  and  after  death 
are  given  a  stone. 

A  sale  of  his  effects,  including  plants  and 
fossils,  sufficed  to  pay  his  debts,  but  yielded 
nothing  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor  servant, 
Annie  Mackay,  who,  after  more  than  thirty 
years' faithful  housekeeping,  was  left  bitterly 
lamenting  the  loss  of  her  "  gude  maister," 
from  whose  kind  lips  she  vowed  she  ne'er 
had  heard  an  angry  word.  She  still  lives 
at  Thurso,  and  earns  a  scanty  living.  A 
little  money  sent  her  regularly  would 
greatly  comfort  her  old  age ;  and  readers 
who  are  touched  by  the  tale  of  her  "  gude 
maister  "  may  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  giving  her  some  help. 


ON  THE  ROAD  IN  FRANCE. 

CHEZ  POMPON. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  industrial  valley 
of  the  Bolbec  to  the  home  of  the  handloom 
weaver.  Traces  of  him  there  are  on  the 
way,  the  cottage  where  he  lived,  the  shed 
that  held  his  loom,  but  he  is  fast  fading  out 
of  memory  in  the  places  that  once  knew 
him  best.  It  is  more  by  good  luck  than 
skilful  research  that  we  come  at  last  upon 
a  little  colony  of  weavers.  The  cultivated 
plain,  with  its  endless  succession  of  farm- 
steads, is  now  broken  by  masses  of  forest 
trees,  which  presently  resolve  themselves 
into  solemn  avenues  of  beeches  of  dignified 
seigneurial  aspect.  But  these  grand  avenues 
lead  only  to  a  barn — a  magnificent  barn,  it 
is  true — once  itself  seigneurial,  no  doubt, 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  houses  in  the 
parish.  If  there  were  ever  a  grand  chateau 
to  match  this  grand  barn,  and  eat  up  its 
garnered  wealth  with  an  army  of  lackeys 
and  hangers-on,  it  has  vanished  without 
leaving  a  trace.  But  where  it  might  have 
stood  is  a  school-house,  new  and  smart, 
with  maps  and  diagrams  on  the  walls,  and 
the  sleepy  hum  of  lessons  welling  out 
of  its  open  windows.  Next  door  is  the 
mairie,  dotted  with  coloured  bills  an- 
nouncing a  cattle-show,  a  sale  by  auction, 
and  what  not ;  while  in  a  little  wire  case  by 
the  door  you  may  read  the  closing  prices 
in  Paris  yesterday  of  the  official  Rentes. 
Beyond  is  a  church,  with  an  enormous 
square  tower  pierced  with  loopholes  like  a 
fortress,  ugly  enough  in  itself,  but  sweet 
and  pleasant  with  the  wealth  of  greenery 
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about  it,  trees  overshadowing,  and  every- 
thing running  wild  in  a  lazy  kind  of  rich- 
ness. The  tombs  are  hidden  in  the  thick 
grass,  and  apple-trees  grow  everywhere 
among  the  graves. 

From  the  church,  like  a  fortalice,  to  the 
stronghold  itself,  is  but  a  step.  In  the 
middle  of  a  lush  meadow  we  come  to  a  huge 
mound  surrounded  by  a  deep,  wide  moat, 
oval  in  contour,  the  whole  overgrown  with 
brushwood.  A  few  stones  which  have  clung 
together  through  the  frosts  and  storms  of 
centuries  rise  above  the  verdure  in  the  form 
of  a  rude  column,  and  this  marks  the  site 
of  the  once  famous  Castle  of  Maulevrier, 
whose  donjon  tower  once  ruled  the  country 
round.  Even  to  this  day  an  evil  reputation 
clings  to  the  ruins.  Peasants  avoid  the 
place  after  dark,  and  no  human  habita- 
tion is  built  near  it.  Not  here  are  our 
weavers.  We  must  go  as  far  as  the 1 1  ancienne 
route,"  which  we  find  to  be  a  broad  aban- 
doned trackway — probably  a  road  of  im- 
portance in  Roman  days — and  close  by,  in 
a  little  hollow  to  itself,  we  find  a  strange 
little  hamlet,  cottages  clustered  together, 
thatched  cottages  with  overhanging  eaves, 
timber  and  plaster  below,  or  perhaps  mud 
and  wattles,  all  clustered  together  with 
little  over-grown  garden  plots  between,  and 
joined  by  narrow  winding  lanes.  Windows 
and  doors  are  wide  open,  and  everywhere 
we  hear  the  feeble  click-clack  of  the  hand- 
loom 

Something  in  the  aspect  of  this  little 
colony  indistinctly  recalls  the  impression 
made  by  similar  villages  in  Nottingham- 
shire. One,  for  instance,  come  across  in  a 
ramble  along  Trentside,  a  hamlet  vocal 
with  the  corn-crake  cry  of  the  stocking- 
loom.  Stocking-weavers  they  were,  all  the 
fathers  of  the  hamlet,  and  tradition  said 
they  came  from  France  originally ;  and 
they  were  still  a  community  apart  from 
the  sturdy  native  race.  "  They're  a  hard- 
working lot,"  admitted  one  of  these  last, 
a  cottage  farmer  and  office-holder  in  the 
village  hierarchy,  "  a  hard-working  lot  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Ye  may  hear  their 
looms  clicking  fro'  dawn  till  dusk,  but  ef  a 
bumble-bee  buzzes  they're  out  in  the  street 
to  watch  it." 

And  the  weavers  here  are  still  of  the 
same  mind.  Here  the  bumble-bee  is  repre- 
sented by  two  strangers  of  foreign  aspect, 
and  the  whole  hamlet  turns  out  to  watch 
us.  The  looms  are  suddenly  silent,  and 
over  the  half-doors  of  the  little  shanties 
where  they  are  kept,  lean  pale-faced  un- 
kempt men,  grizzled  and  worn.  There  is  not 
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a  young  man  among  them.  "  When  we  are 
gone,"  said  an  old  greybeard,  "  there  will 
be  an  end  to  weaving."  There  was  a  dim 
kind  of  wonder  in  the  old  man's  mind  that 
such  things  could  be,  that  the  world  should 
go  on  and  the  looms  be  all  stopped.  To  be 
the  last  workman  of  your  trade  seems  as 
painful  and  depressing  as  to  be  the  last  of 
your  faith  or  of  your  race.  But  still  it  is 
a  painless  easy  death,  this  of  handloom 
weaving.  If  there  be  less  work,  there 
are  fewer  workers  ;  and  the  handloom  was 
never  the  sole  resource  of  the  workman.  In 
the  summer  the  craftsman  becomes  a  field- 
labourer,  and  in  a  dozen  ways  he  has  devices 
for  earning  a  little  money,  the  sum  total  of 
which,  indeed,  is  but  a  bare  living. 

Other  weavers  are  to  be  found  scattered 
about  here  and  there;  two  or  three,  for 
instance,  at  a  little  hamlet  five  miles 
away  or  so,  where  there  is  a  Protestant 
temple,  not  far  from  the  village  of  St. 
Aubin.  The  village  itself  is  found  easily 
enough,  but  the  temple  is  more  difficult  to 
get  at.  Some  people  have  never  heard  of 
it ;  others  have  heard  of  it,  but  never  seen 
it.  But  all  are  very  anxious  to  put  us  in 
the  right  way,  and  at  last  it  is  recalled  that 
there  is  actually  a  Protestant  in  the  village 
who  will  be  sure  to  know  all  about  it.  The 
solitary  representative  of  the  faith  and 
morals  of  Calvin  turned  out  to  be  a  stout 
old  lady  connected  with  a  shop  and  caf£, 
who  was  rather  cross  at  being  disturbed  at 
her  dinner.  Still,  she  testified  as  to  the 
temple.  We  had  only  to  follow  the  road 
past  the  church,  and  if  we  had  any  difficulty, 
to  ask  again ;  but  when  we  passed  out  of 
the  village,  we  saw  before  us  a  wide  rolling 
plain,  all  in  high  cultivation,  with  roads 
branching  out  in  every  direction.  There 
was  only  one  house  near — a  modest  one  of 
brick,  with  a  stable  and  outhouses,  and  a 
gravel -drive  up  to  the  door,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  small  pro- 
pri6taire.  Close  to  the  door  was  chained  a 
handsome  brindled  bull-dog,  who  came  out 
of  his  kennel  and  barked  at  us,  lazily 
wagging  his  tail  all  the  while.  The  barking 
of  the  dog  brought  out  his  master — a 
strapping  young  cure,  his  cassock  all  awry, 
his  legs  encased  in  high  boots,  all  splashed 
and  spattered  with  mud.  '  ■  As  for  a  temple," 
he  replied  in  answer  to  our  enquiries,  "there 
is  no  such  thing ;  but  there  is  a  little  chapel," 
and  he  came  to  the  gate  of  his  demesne  to 
point  out  the  way.  But  we  attributed  his 
depreciatory  manner  to  a  certain  natural 
jealousy — a  temple  it  should  be  for  us,  in 
spite  of  M.  le  Cure\ 
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A  very  tiny,  mouldy  kind  of  -  temple  it 
appeared,  in  the  middle  of  a  damp  little 
wood;  a  queer  little  hamlet  close  by  tenanted 
by  sundry  Protestant  weavers.  Very  odd- 
lookiug  fish  these  weavers,  with  faces  that 
might  have  been  carved  out  of  gnarled  old 
roots.  Perhaps  the  cure"  was  right  about 
the  temple,  for  there  is  no  resident  minister. 
Every  other  Sunday  a  minister  from  Bolbec 
comes  to  expound  the  Word.  Not  far  off  is 
a  hollow,  still  known  as  the  desert,  where, 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  the  faithful  flock 
gathered  in  secret  to  celebrate  their  humble 
rites.  The  hamlet  is  known  as  the  Cheval 
Blanc,  and  tradition  has  it  that  Henri  of 
Navarre  slept  here  one  night  when  fighting 
the  Leaguers  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards. 
There  was  plenty  of  fighting  in  those  days 
about  these  rolling  plains ;  something  for  the 
weavers  to  look  at,  craning  curiously  out  of 
their  cottages,  their  looms  standing  idle  as 
they  watched  the  gay  swashbucklers  riding 
past.  They  might  have  seen,  too,  warriors  of 
quite  another  aspect,  English  and  Scotch, 
sent  by  our  Queen  Bess  to  the  aid  of  the  Pro- 
testant champion  j  solemn  sturdy  warriors, 
whose  old-fashioned  trappings  struck  the 
Frenchmen  with  amused  astonishment.  "  It 
gave  us  food  for  laughter,"  writes  a  young 
ruffler  of  the  period, "  to  see  them  armed  and 
clothed  like  the  antique  figures  represented 
in  the  old  tapestries,  with  jackets  of  mail, 
and  iron  casques  covered  with  black  cloth 
like  a  priest's  hat,  and  going  to  battle  with 
bagpipes  and  hautboys  playing."  Among 
these  figures  from  old  tapestry  there  might 
have  been  knights,  the  very  moral  of  Dan 
Chaucer's — for  old  types  linger  lovingly  on 
English  soil — who  had  furbished  up  the  arms 
and  armour  that  were  old-fashioned  even 
two  centuries  before.  Chaucer's  knight, 
by  the  way,  wore  fustian  under  his  armour; 
and  fustian,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  is  a 
cotton  fabric.  Now,  as  the  cotton  manu- 
factures had  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  then 
been  introduced  into  England,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  this  fustian  was  woven  by  the 
ancestors  of  these  weavers  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux ;  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think 
this,  because  here  we  have  without  doubt 
the  mother-land  of  Chaucer's  ancestors. 
For  Chaucer  means  simply  Cauchois — that, 
and  nothing,  else — and  those  who  have  tried 
to  bring  down  the  name  to  that  of  a  cobbler, 
or,  at  best,  a  breeches-maker,  a  chausier, 
are  strangely  wide  of  the  mark.  For 
Cauchois,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  soon  be- 
comes Chaucois,  and  then  Chaucer.  These 
variations  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  and 
in  one  Galfridus  le  Chauceis  de  Becco, 


mentioned  in  a  deed  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury relating  to  this  very  district,  we  have 
an  adumbration  of  the  poet  as^  distinct  as 
the  mists  of  dim  antiquity  admit.  Perhaps 
in  all  this  we  are  getting  too  far  afield  from 
our  weavers ;  but  somehow  the  country 
assumes  a  new  interest  and  dignity  in  our 
eyes  as  we  think  of  it  as  the  land  of  our 
great  English  poet  j  and  in  the  calm  sim- 
plicity of  the  landscape  we  seem  to  trace 
the  influences  that  may  have  worked  to 
produce  that  noble,  graceful  spirit.  And 
these  gnarled  wrinkled  faces  about  us  har- 
monise strangely  with  their  surroundings. 

With  these  weavers  before  us  we  begin 
to  see  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures in  these  regions,  without  coal  or 
iron,  and  where,  if  the  roads  are  excellent, 
no  other  way  of  communication  has  been 
much  developed.  It  is  that  we  have  here 
a  race  given  to  the  craft,  no  more  able  to 
help  going  on  spinning  and  weaving  than 
the  spider  in  its  web  or  the  silkworm  in  its 
cocoon,  a  race  widely  dispersed  in  various 
streaks  among  ruder  and  more  aggressive 
swarms  of  men.  Ulisse  of  Villars  Ecalles 
clattering  about  in  his  sabots  is  of  the  same 
type  of  humanity  as  Bill  of  Bolton-le-Moors 
clumping  along  in  his  clogs.  And  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  Pays  de  Caux  was  pro- 
bably as  important  for  manufactures  as 
Lancashire.  The  notable  Arthur  Young 
travelling  through  this  same  country,  at 
about  that  distance  of  time,  notices  "farm- 
houses and  cottages  everywhere  and  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  all.  .  .  .  The  whole 
Pays  de  Caux  is  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  farming  but  a  secondary  pursuit  to 
the  cotton  fabric  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  of  it."  And  probably  what  with  the 
hanging  out  of  cloth  on  the  hedges,  and 
general  bleaching  operations  going  on,  the 
whole  country  would  literally  appear  to 
have  been  then  overspread  with  the  fabric. 

Leaving  the  table-land  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  and  pursuing  the  road  into  the 
charming  valley  of  Caudebec,  we  come 
upon  sundry  extensive  bleachworks  esta- 
blished upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
— practically  nameless  like  the  rest  of 
the  streams  about  here — for  the  sake 
of  the  pure  and  limpid  waters.  And 
here  we  have  once  more  the  firm  of 
Carabas-Lemeunier.  Theirs  the  long  lines 
of  sheds  and  the  tall  chimneys,  theirs  the 
heavily-laden  fourgon  piled  high  with 
warps  and  twists,  with  its  six  or  eight 
splendid  horses,  that  carries  material  be- 
tween their  various  factories  and  their 
warehouse  at  Rouen.    There  is  no  lack  of 
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workpeople.  When  the  factory  bell  be- 
gins at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  down 
every  forest  path  and  along  the  white 
highway  come  groups  of  blue-bloused 
workmen,  and  women  in  their  white  caps, 
each  carrying  a  pipkin  of  soup  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bread  for  the  midday  meal. 
Another  stream  sets  in  from  the  town,  and 
here  you  have  a  class  of  work-people  less 
simple,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  less 
estimable.  There  is  Hippolite  for  instance, 
a  gay  young  bleacher,  who  earns  his  fifty 
sous  a  day,  and  who,  born  with  a  club-foot, 
cannot  be  sent  for  a  soldier.  Hippolite  is 
the  mark  of  attentions  from  all  the  mar- 
riageable young  women  of  his  own  class ; 
and  perhaps  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
decline  the  role  of  gay  Lothario  thus  almost 
forced  upon  him.  But  he  has  a  conve- 
niently inexorable  father  who  forbids  him 
generally  to  marry,  and  thus  he  can  sur- 
render himself  to  female  fascinations  without 
the  smallest  fear  of  consequences.  With  his 
short  blouse  of  grey  linen,  his  black  silk  cap 
stuck  jauntily  on  his  head,  he  flits  about  in 
the  twilight  like  a  night-flying  moth,  and 
the  scent  of  his  sou  cigar,  more  fragrant 
than  you  might  expect  for  the  money,  is 
sure  to  be  wafted  to  the  noses  of  those  who 
have  pretty  bonnes  in  their  service.  But, 
however  his  nights  may  be  employed,  he  is 
always  up  to  time  in  the  morning,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  very  good  man  in  a 
blanchisserie.  But  what  he  is  outside,  it 
would  not  be  polite  to  say. 

Near  Caudebec  we  come  upon  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  grand,  perfectly 
appointed  factories  of  the  Carabas-Lemeu- 
niers  and  the  humble  shed  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  ;  a  rural  factory  of  the  old 
fashion.  The  site  is  all  that  the  heart  could 
desire,  in  a  sweet  green  valley,  secluded 
among  wooded  hills,  a  trout  stream  wind- 
ing along  in  sinuous  folds,  presently  to 
be  impounded  in  sluice  and  weir  to  do 
duty  in  spinning  and  weaving.  Just  above 
the  mill  is  a  reach  of  still  water  where 
reeds  grow  thick  and  water  -  lilies  lazily 
float,  and  an  old  punt  lies  half  hidden,  as 
if  it  had  grown  up  there  and  come  to 
old  age  without  stirring.  And  the  water- 
wheel  going  round  with  a  restful  thud, 
and  the  soft  hum  of  life  from  the  factory, 
harmonise  with  the  cooing  of  wood-pigeons 
and  the  strenuous  notes  of  a  distant  cuckoo. 
The  factory  itself  is  of  grey  stone,  well 
executed  and  softened  in  hue  by  time ;  the 
master's  house  close  by,  covered  with 
creepers,  and  the  small  white  cottages 
grouped  on  the  hill-side,  are  suggestive  of 


peace  and  repose.  It  must  be  doubly  dis- 
agreeable to  have  to  work  hard  with  such 
pleasant  surroundings.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
without  a  sagacious  outlook  in  that  direc- 
tion that  our  own  manufacturing  places  are 
made  so  hideous.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  seem  very  glad  to  have 
the  chance  of  working  hard  at  the  factory. 
It  had  been  closed  for  some  years,  the  ma- 
chinery standing  idle,  and  people  are  afraid  it 
will  close  again  unless  the  English  are  shut 
out.  With  the  new  tariff,  and  higher  duties 
on  English  manufactures,  old-fashioned  mills 
like  these  may  be  kept  going ;  but,  if  the 
treaty  of  commerce  be  renewed,  everybody 
says  that  only  the  great  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  go  on  working  at  a  profit. 

Not  far  from  this  country  factory  is  the 
ruined  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  and  close 
to  the  abbey  gates  stands  the  cottage  of 
Brochet,  handloom  weaver  and  ancient 
guardsman.  The  cottage,  thatched  and 
overhung  with  trees,  is  half  lost  in  rich 
verdure.  Behind,  on  a  gentle  slope,  is  an 
orchard — it  is  Brochet's  vineyard,  and  from 
its  fruit  he  presses  the  finest  cider.  Besides 
his  weaving  craft,  he  practises  also  the  art 
and  mystery  of  a  barber,  as  witness  the 
little  brass  basin  dangling  at  the  end  of  a 
striped  pole,  like  the  golden  fish  at  the 
fishing-tackle  shops.  A  philosopher  also  is 
Brochet,  with  a  sententious  maxim  ready 
for  every  contingency  in  life — a  maxim 
always  pointed  by  a  copious  pinch  of  snuff 
from  a  box  the  shape,  and  almost  the  size, 
of  a  child's  coffin.  Brochet  takes  his  snuff 
with  an  air,  and  proffers  his  box  almost 
with  the  grace,  of  a  marquis  of  the  old 
school,  and  he  speaks  excellent  French, 
smiling  compassionately  at  the  rude  patois 
of  those  about  him.  He  likes  nothing 
better  than  a  gossip — with  persons  of  in- 
telligence that  is ;  a  man  who  has  ridden 
beside  the  king's  coach,  and  has  known  the 
ruffle  of  court  and  city,  naturally  feels  a 
certain  superiority  to  the  rough  paysans 
his  neighbours,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  to  those 
who  seek  the  information  in  a  proper  spirit. 
His  loom  is  now  occupied  by  a  pink  and 
white  check,  such  as  people  use  here  for 
bed-ticking,  but  he  seems  to  be  in  no  great 
hurry  to  finish  it.  About  the  shaving  he 
speaks  with  a  modest  kind  of  reticence. 
Originally  he  took  up  the  business  rather  to 
supply  a  public  want  than  for  his  own 
profit.  However,  last  Friday  he  had  had 
no  fewer  than  fifty  chins  under  his  razor. 
There  was  a  queue  from  his  door  extending 
far  into  the  village.    But  that  was  the 
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great  day  of  the  year  for  shaving.  People 
came  from  all  the  country  round,  even  from 
the  furthermost  parts  of  France.  Not  pre- 
cisely to  be  shaved  by  Pere  Brochet.  No, 
he  did  not  flatter  himself  so  much.  It  was 
the  holy  well  close  by  that  brought  all 
these  pilgrims,  with  an  especial  swarm  on 
the  last  Friday  in  May.  As  for  why  people 
who  had  knelt  at  the  holy  well,  who  had 
walked  three  times  round  the  sacred  stone, 
should  want  to  be  shaved  immediately 
after,  that  was  a  matter  Brochet  could  not 
explain.  As  an  instructed  person  he  could 
smile  at  their  superstition ;  as  a  barber  he 
gladly  pocketed  their  sous.  But,  alas  !  this 
redundancy  of  custom  coming  all  at  once  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  sad  dearth  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  chief  aubergiste 
wears  a  profuse  beard,  the  head  shopkeeper 
has  a  chin  as  smooth  as  a  babe's.  Formerly 
there  was  the  cure,  but  the  cure  had  been 
scandalised  by  Brochet's  cynical  views,  and 
his  reverence  now  had  his  tonsure  looked 
after  by  a  more  orthodox  barber  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  Brochet  is  never  without  occu- 
pation; there  is  his  garden,  which  supplies 
nearly  all  his  material  wants,  for  Brochet 
rarely  troubles  the  butcher.  He  has  a 
rabbit  fattening  for  the  next  fete,  when  his 
children — who  are  now  established  in  life — 
will  come  and  feast  at  his  table.  The  pig 
is  a  more  serious  affair ;  Brochet  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  killing  his  pig  and  eating  it 
himself.  No ;  the  pig  is  already  mortgaged 
up  to  the  chine,  and  is  gradually  eating 
himself  further  and  further  into  hypothe- 
cation. The  most  carking  care  of  his  life, 
Brochet  owns  to  be  the  pig.  Sometimes 
he  lies  awake  and  thinks,  should  anything 
happen  to  the  pig  ! 

It  was  Brochet  who  gave  us  our  creden- 
tials for  Edouard  and  the  rest ;  and  he  is 
delighted  that  we  have  completed  our 
round  among  the  cotton  spinners  and 
weavers,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  our  expedition.  Ah,  there  was  a  goodly 
trade,  once  upon  a  time,  in  Brochet's  own 
manufacture.  These  rouenneries— as  the 
handloom  products  are  called,  were  once 
famous  everywhere ;  well-known  all  round 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  among  the  French  settle- 
ments in  India.  At  Forges,  for  instance, 
half  a  century  ago,  there  were  two  thou- 
sand handlooms  at  work;  now  there  is  not 
one.  All  gone  to  the  English,  of  course. 
And  then  our  veteran  is  reminded  that  just 
the  same  thing  had  gone  on  in  many  an 
English  district;  steam  versus  arms  and 
legs,  and  steam  victorious.   Brochet  accepts 


the  explanation  gracefully,  but  without  con- 
viction, and  breaks  the  pause  by  offering 
his  snuff-box.  How  delighted  he  would  be 
if  monsieur  would  enter  and  taste  his  cider  ! 
But,  alas  !  it  was  Friday — not  that  he  had 
scruples  as  to  making  merry  on  a  fast  day, 
far  from  it.  No,  the  mischief  of  it  is  that 
his  wife,  who  is  out  en  journee  all  the  rest 
of  the  week,  remains  at  home  on  Friday  to 
clean  the  house,  and  creates  such  a  vacarme 
in  the  place,  that  he  dare  not  put  his  own 
nose  inside,  much  less  introduce  a  friend. 
All  the  more  reason  then,  it  is  suggested, 
that  Brochet  should  come  and  take  his 
cafe  abroad.  After  a  little  pressing,  Brochet 
consents,  and  we  march  up  the  village 
street.  Not  to  the  auberge,  however,  which 
outwardly  is  the  most  important,  but  to 
the  big  shop  of  the  place,  where  a  nearer 
view  discloses  an  insignificant-looking  an- 
nexe devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  cafe. 
For  Brochet  whispers  confidentially  that 
all  who  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  local 
authorities  must  resort  "  chez  Pompon." 

And  a  quaint-looking  place  it  is,  with 
its  timber  framework  and  huge  tiled  roof 
projecting  like  a  hood  over  the  front,  and 
"  Pompon  Epicier  "  on  a  sign  over  the  door- 
way. As  we  open  the  little  side-door,  the 
change  is  from  the  idyllic  peace  of  the 
village  to  a  roar  and  clatter  like  at  a  horse- 
fair.  Something  has  been  going  on  at  the 
mairie  to-day — letting  the  common  pasture, 
or  selling  the  osiers ;  anyhow,  a  business 
that  has  brought  the  head  men  of  the 
village  together,  and  here  they  all  are, 
enjoying  themselves  after  their  labours. 
Mr.  Freeman  somewhere  calls  the  Normans 
"  Frenchmen  on  a  far  nobler  and  grander 
scale  than  other  Frenchmen,"  and  he  is 
certainly  right  as  to  the  scale.  There  is  a 
horse-dealer  over  there  with  a  red  York- 
shire face,  who  would  outweigh  half-a-dozen 
ordinary  Frenchmen.  And  Pompon  him- 
self is  enormous,  with  a  face  smooth  as  a 
babe's,  as  has  been  said,  an  enormous  double- 
chin,  while  his  cheeks  overlap  his  neck- 
cloth in  great  rolls  of  flesh.  Pompon 
in  his  shirt-sleeves — crimson,  perspiring — 
seems  half  distracted  with  the  numerous 
calls  upon  him,  almost  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  his  customers  for  patronising  him  too 
freely. 

"  That  is  the  maire,"  whispers  Brochet, 
who  has  taken  his  seat  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground, pointing  out  a  tall  grizzled  figure, 
whose  mahogany-coloured  neck  is  bound  by 
a  high  black  silk  scarf,  and  a  shirt-collar, 
tall  but  limp.  The  maire  is  playing 
dominoes  with  the  schoolmaster — an  oily- 
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looking  man,  short  and  fat — in  a  grave, 
judicial  manner.  Presently,  Pompon  edges 
himself  towards  us.  Monsieur  was  English, 
no  doubt ;  would  he  come  and  speak  to  a 
.  compatriot  who  was  evidently  in  quest  of 
something,  but  what,  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  make  out. 

Pompon  led  the  way  through  the  shop, 
crammed  with  all  kinds  of  wares,  into  a 
little  sitting-room — his  bureau,  he  called 
it,  but  explained  that  he  sometimes  let  it 
to  artists  and  others  who  came  for  the 
summer.  Traces  of  such  occupation  were 
visible  in  the  sketches  that  covered  the 
walls,  tributes  to  Pompon's  urbanity  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  his  wife.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  figured  the  shop  and  caf6,  some- 
times in  soft  aerial  effects  resembling  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  or  standing  out 
with  strong  contrasts  in  light  and  shade, 
and  an  impossible  background,  but  all  in- 
spired by  a  common  feeling — that  it  would 
never  do  to  be  in  the  least  like  the  original. 
"  Mon  Dieu,"  murmured  Pompon  between 
his  teeth;  "but  it  is  embetant."  For  the 
room  was  clearly  suffering  from  a  foreign 
occupation.  Books  were  on  all  the  chairs, 
sketch  blocks  here,  maps  there,  shawls  and 
rugs  scattered  everywhere.  In  this  room, 
at  all  events,  Pompon  was  no  longer 
at  home.  A  young  man,  who  had  been 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  turned  round 
and  looked  at  us  with  an  enquiring  air. 
"  It  is  Monsieur  Shem,"  cried  Pompon, 
waving  a  hand  towards  either  of  us,  as 
much  as  to  say :  "  Here  you  are,  com- 
patriots, friends,  brothers  ! " 

M.  Shem  was  a  good-looking  young 
Englishman,  rather  stiff  in  manner  as  if 
descended  from  wooden  Shem  of  the  Ark. 
"  What  does  he  want  1 "  he  asked,  pointing 
to  Pompon  ;  "  I  can't  make  him  out  at  all. 
He  is  always  saying,  '  Very  good  hotel 
Caudebec,'  and  running  down  his  own 
place;  but  we  are  quite  comfortable,  my 
sister  and  I,  and  shall  probably  stay  some 
time. "  When  this  was  explained  to  Pompon 
he  made  as  if  he  would  tear  his  hair. 
Then  he  swore  by  all  things  sacred  and  the 
reverse  that  he  would  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  would  have  in  the  juge  de  paix,  the 
gendarmes,  but  he  would  rid  his  house  of 
these  people.  Was  not  his  wife  half-dead 
with  fatigue,-  in  supplying  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  their  unreasonable  wants. 
Their  tea,  their  milk,  their  boiling  water, 
their  eggs,  and  their  bread  and  buttarr. 
Pompon,  folding  his  arms  and  rolling  his 
eyes,  brought  out  these  last  words  in  vin- 
dictive mockery  of  his  foreign  guests.  But 


Pompon,  presently  finding  that  his  guests 
were  quite  prepared  to  leave  at  once  and 
go  elsewhere,  suddenly  changed  his  mood. 
He  would  not  hear  of  their  leaving  that 
night ;  he  considered  M.  Shem  the  most 
amiable  youth  in  the  world,  and  his  sister 
the  charming  mees  ;  he  would  do  anything 
to  serve  them,  only  for  his  wife's  sake,  who 
was  ill,  suffering,  ah,  there  was  a  woman  who 
exacted  all  his  most  tender  care.  The 
good  fellow's  eyes  were  really  suffused  with 
moisture,  and  his  hearers  were  strongly 
affected.  And  then  Shem  explained  that 
he  had  pitched  upon  this  rural  spot  because 
he  wanted  to  see  something  of  the  agri- 
culturists and  their  way  of  doing  things. 
At  least  that  was  what  his  father  wanted 
him  to  do,  and  his  sister  Ellen — Ellen  who 
had  come  with  a  big  note-book  ready  to  be 
crammed  with  facts.  "  But  as  for  anything 
to  be  learnt  among  these  people,"  continued 
Shem  contemptuously,  "why,  they  are  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  age.  Such  imple- 
ments !  Ploughs  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
might  have  used ;  wooden  harrows ;  and 
— why  they  thresh  out  their  corn  with 
flails  and  winnow  it  in  baskets,  chucking  it 
up  into  the  air  on  the  chance  of  the  wind 
blowing  away  the  chaff!"  Young  Shem 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  notion  of 
these  eccentric  ways.  Pompon,  who  had 
been  listening  greedily,  catching  a  word 
here  and  there,  wanted  to  share  the  joke, 
and  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  have  to 
tell  him  in  what  light  his  countrymen 
were  regarded  by  a  distinguished  English 
agriculturist. 

Pompon  raised  his  hands  to  heaven 
in  despair.  Oh,  that  M.  Shem  should 
carry  away  notions  such  as  these.  There 
were  certain  small  people  in  the  way  of 
peasantry  who  were  thus  benighted ;  but 
his  friend  the  maire,  now — who  was  in  the 
house  at  the  moment — ah,  there  was  a 
man  !  a  grand  cultivator,  rich,  enlightened. 
And  nothing  would  please  this  brave  man 
better  than  to  furnish  information  to  a 
friend  of  Pompon's. 

The  maire  was  called  in,  and  requested 
to  dilate  upon  the  agriculture  of  his  country. 
But  he  was  diffident ;  a  plain  man,  unused 
to  express  himself  freely.  He  would  like 
to  have  his  secretary  at  hand  to  prompt 
him.  The  maire's  secretary,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  oleaginous  schoolmaster,  was 
introduced.  The  schoolmaster  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  agriculture  ;  but  instead 
of  prompting  his  chief,  he  soon  took  the 
whole  performance  upon  himself.  He 
started  at  the  very  beginning,  and  dis- 
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coursed  of  cultivation  in  general :  how  they 
plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  mow ;  and 
of  cattle,  and  how  cows  are  milked,  and 
from  their  milk  is  produced  cream.  The 
maire  nodded  his  head  approvingly  over 
the  eloquence  of  his  subordinate;  while 
Pompon,  who  had  handed  over  the  charge 
of  the  cafe  to  his  wife,  drank  in  these  words 
of  wisdom,  and  at  every  period  murmured 
softly  "bon." 

"  Come,  this  is  the  kind  of  information 
your  friend  requires,"  suggested  the  maire, 
as  his  secretary  paused  breathless. 

An  admirable  r6sum6  of  the  subject,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  urged  that  more  practical 
details  are  wanted. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  purs- 
ing up  his  lips  and  shaking  his  head 
solemnly ;  "  I  see ;  this  is  an  affair  for  the 
garde  champetre,  Monsieur  le  Maire.  These 
local  details  are  in  his  cognisance."  And 
the  garde  champetre  was  sent  for  and 
ordered  to  report  himself  instantly  "  chez 
Pompon."  During  the  pause  that  followed, 
Shem  proposed  refreshment,  and  ordered 
a  bottle  of  champagne.  On  this  there  was 
a  general  fraternisation.  Pompon  shouted 
to  his  wife  to  go  on  minding  the  cafe. 
"Then  who  is  to  mind  the  shop?"  asked 
madame  with  glacial  calmness.  "  You, 
also,"  cried  Pompon  in  a  terrible  voice. 
Then  the  maire  hoped  that  Shem  and  his 
friend  would  come  and  visit  him  and  par- 
take of  a  collation.  "  And  mademoiselle," 
suggested  Pompon ;  "the  charming mees. " 
"And  the  charming  mees,"  continued  the 
maire ;  "  truly  of  all  things  his  wife  would 
be  most  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  an  English  mees."  Just  at  this  moment 
Pompon  discovered  that  the  gendarmes 
were  in  the  village  ;  brave  fellows,  who 
were  brimming  over  with  the  sort  of  in- 
formation wanted  by  M.  Shem.  And  the 
gendarmes  were  introduced — the  brigadier, 
and  his  serjeant;  stout  fellows,  whose 
sabres,  and  boots,  and  cocked -hats  threw 
everything  else  into  the  shade.  With  all 
these  a  bottle  of  champagne  disappeared 
like  a  film  of  dew  in  the  sunshine.  But 
Shem  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
Pompon,  at  a  signal,  flew  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

And  now  a  general  clatter  and  hubbub 
set  in.  Shem  and  the  gendarmes  exchang- 
ing ideas  on  military  subjects ;  as  a  full 
private  in  the  Duke's  Own  Catshire  Volun- 
teers, Shem  felt  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  matter ;  the  maire  giving 
another  guest  a  full  description  of  the 
grande  chasse  of  the  year  before,  when  he, 


the  maire,  had  killed  to  his  own  gun  the 
hare  that  had  so  long  escaped  the  most 
skilful  shots ;  the  schoolmaster  discoursing 
learnedly  on  the  fattening  of  pigs.  Pompon, 
a  benevolent  smile  on  his  face,  was  cutting 
the  wire  of  another  bottle  of  champagne, 
when,  crack  !  craek  ! 

These  were  not  pistol-shots  ;  but  only 
a  series  of  cracks  of  the  whip  executed 
cleverly  by  a  woman  in  a  market-cart  just 
drawn  up  to  the  door ;  a  woman  stern  and 
hard-featured,  in  a  mob-cap  and  cotton 
jacket  and  skirt.  "  It  is  your  wife,  Monsieur 
le  Maire,"  faltered  Pompon.  "Say  that  he 
is  gone,"  cried  the  brigadier.  The  school- 
master thrust  himself  forward  to  hide  his 
chief  from  view ;  but  his  devotion  was 
made  useless  by  treachery  from  within. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Madame 
Pompon  with  a  white  stormy  face  appeared 
on  the  scene.  ' '  Monsieur  le  Maire !  your  wife 
awaits  you."  The  ice  thus  broken,  Madame 
Pompon  freely  poured  out  her  wrath.  On 
her  husband  first  of  all  and  chiefest,  who 
made  her  do  all  his  work  as  well  as  her 
own  while  he  sat  drinking  and  wasting ; 
then  on  the  maire,  as  a  scandal  to  the 
parish,  leading  astray  others  to  whom  he 
ought  to  be  an  example.  As  for  the 
gendarmes  they  were  vauriens  who  ought 
to  march  themselves  off  to  prison  straight- 
way, as  the  greatest  malefactors  in  the  dis- 
trict. And  as  for  the  schoolmaster — turning 
suddenly  upon  the  poor  man  with  a  gesture 
of  ineffable  scorn — "  the  schoolmaster  was 
an  old  glutton."  At  this  point  of  her 
harangue  Madame  Pompon  discovered  that 
the  greater  part  of  her  audience  had  melted 
away,  that  in  fact  only  the  two  Englishmen 
remained ;  whereupon  she  turned  the  full 
stream  of  her  eloquence  in  their  direction. 
Why  did  not  they  stop  in  their  own 
country  instead  of  coming  here  to  debaueh 
honest  people  with  their  money — if  money 
they  had,  and  were  not  a  set  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  1  Hereabouts  Shem  in  his 
turn  disappeared  through  the  open  window, 
and  the  remaining  victim  followed  suit. 

Outside  we  found  the  maire  climbing 
into  his  cart.  He  waved  his  hand  amicably 
and  cried,  "  Till  to-morrow  then;  don't 
forget,  little  collation,"  and  was  driven 
away.  Brochet  stood  there  aside,  looking 
on  with  an  air  of  sly  cynicism.  "Ah, 
messieurs,"  he  said-,  "it  is  a  little  too 
warm  there  within.  But  we  are  all  subject 
to  these  visitations  from  our  woman-kind. 
Souvent  femme  varie,"  and  proffered  his 
snuff-box,  as  if  all  else  were  vanity. 

After  all  this  the  calm  and  repose  of  the 
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abbey  grounds  came  almost  like  a  shock. 
There  we  found  Shem's  sister,  who  had 
been  sketching,  but  who  was  just  putting 
up  her  materials  for  want  of  light.  But  a 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  still  rested  on  the 
ruined  transept  of  the  abbey  church,  while 
the  steep -roofed  conventual  buildings 
and  the  half-wild  neglected  garden  were 
sunk  in  luminous  shade.  It  was  a  light, 
too,  that  suited  the  young  artist  herself 
very  well,  with  her  soft  golden-tinted  hair 
and  deep  soft  eyes.  She  was  a  handsome 
young  woman  after  all,  was  Shem's  sister; 
and  not  the  hard-headed  kind  of  girl 
suggested  by  her  brother's  reference  to  her 
in  the  matter  of  the  note-book. 

"  Certainly  we  will  stay  where  we  are 
and  dine  with  the  maire  to-morrow,"  she 
pronounced,  when  the  scene  at  Pompon's 
had  been  described  to  her.  And  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  we  should  start  in  company 
next  morning  for  a  happy  day  among  the 
farms  and  farmers. 


VISITED  ON  THE  CHILDREN. 
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CHAPTER  IX.     WIZARDS  AND  DRAGONS. 

It  was  Sybil  who  interrupted  him.  Be- 
fore he  could  finish  she  had  turned  round, 
drawing  away  her  hand  as  she  did  so,  and 
looked  up  at  him,  the  light  of  the  lamp 
falling  full  on  her  innocent  face  and  calm 
eyes. 

"  Will  it  not  do  another  time  1 "  she  said 
gently.  "I  shall  be  very  glad  then;  but  I 
think  Mrs.  John  is  going  upstairs.  I  must 
say  good-night  to  her."  And  then  she  rose 
and  turned  quickly,  but  with  the  soft  grace 
peculiar  to  her  movements,  and  which  pre- 
vented their  having  any  semblance  of  haste 
or  abruptness  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Lion  had  barely  time  to  have  stopped 
her  even  if  he  had  tried  ;  but,  indeed,  the 
thought  of  trying  did  not  enter  his  head. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  hold  a  woman 
against  her  will,  let  the  disinclination  be 
shown  ever  so  gently ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  he  could  not  tell  whether  she  had 
been  really  disinclined  or  only  startled  by 
his  impetuosity.  The  pain  of  being  thrown 
back  on  himself,  however,  was  none  the 
less  keen  ;  and  his  face  was  still  pale  to  the 
very  lips  with  it  when  his  mother  came  up 
and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Sybil  did  not  do  Mendelssohn  justice," 
she  said  quietly,  but  with  a  mute  anxiety 
in  her  eye  which  she  could  not  control. 


"  Usually  I  prefer  her  playing  to  her  sing- 
ing ;  but  I  expect  you  were  talking  to  her 
and  disturbed  her.  You  shouldn't  do  that, 
dear  boy,  for  your  uncle  cares  so  much  for 
classical  music,  and  you  can  talk  to  her  as 
much  as  you  like  at  Chadleigh  End,  you 
know. " 

The  young  man  looked  up  sharply,  a 
quick  flash  in  his  eyes.  It  was  the  second 
time  that  had  been  said  to  him  that  even- 
ing ;  and  he  was  not  in  the  most  placable 
of  moods.  Only  the  memory  of  those 
words,  "  Another  time  I  shall  be  very 
glad,"  kept  him  from  losing  his  temper 
altogether. 

"So  most  people  seem  to  think,"  he 
answered,  a  decided  touch  of  petulance  in 
his  tone,  "  but  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  haven't 
spoken  to  Sybil  Dysart  for  I  don't  know 
how  long,  and  I  hadn't  begun  to  do  so 
then,  though  I  wanted  to  particularly. 
Do  you  know  how  she  is  going  home 
to-night  %" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh,  as  quietly  as 
before ;  "  in  our  carriage,  after  it  has  left 
your  father  and  meat  the  Rectory.  Why1?" 

"  Will  you  let  it  take  me  too,  mother  1 
I  can  send  over  for  my  horse  to-morrow." 

The  rector's  wife  hesitated.  She  had 
tacitly  given  her  consent  to  a  greater  thing, 
and  meant  to  abide  by  it,  as  Mrs.  Dysart 
had  divined  ;  but  

"  That  is  rather  a  strange  request,"  she 
said  slowly.  "  Lion,  do  you  know  what  it 
implies  1    Have  you  thought  about  it  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  looking  her  full 
and  frankly  in  the  face.  "  But  you  have 
known  it  too  for  a  long  time,  and  I  can't 
get  a  chance  unless  you  help  me.  You 
will,  won't  you,  mother  1  I  have  waited 
so  long,  and  I  must  speak  to  her  somehow." 

"  If  you  must,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh. 
Proud  woman,  and  little  demonstrative  as 
she  was,  the  positive  realisation  that  the 
moment  for  giving  up  her  only  child  had 
actually  come,  cost  her  a  pang  none  the 
less  cruel  because  it  was  so  bravely  con- 
cealed, and  because  her  own  hand  was 
asked  to  help  in  the  severing  of  the  link 
which  still  bound  her  to  him  closer  than 
any  other.  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  given  to 
denying  you  much,"  she  added  with  a  faint 
smile  ;  "  and  as  I  told  you  once  before,  you 
must  use  your  own  judgment  about  this. 
Your  father  and  I  will  make  no  objection, 
though  we  both  think  you  might  have  done 
better.  But  as  to  going  home  together, 
you  must  ask  Sybil  first.  If  she  is  will- 
ing         Hush  !  isn't  that  someone  asking 

for  you  1 " 
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It  was  ;  and  Lionel  going  to  the  door 
found  that  his  own  man  was  waiting  in 
the  hall  for  him  with  a  message  to  say  that 
he  was  wanted  at  home. 

"That  radical  tinker  fellow,  Joe  Eetts, 
sir.  Been  run  over  by  a  dray,  an'  took  to 
the  Haunch  o'  Venison.  They  don't  think 
he'll  make  out  to  live  till  morning ;  and 
he's  asked  twice  for  you.  I  had  your  horse 
saddled  while  I  sent  up  to  you." 

"That  was  right.  I'll  come  at  once," 
said  Lionel.  It  only  meant  another  dash- 
ing of  his  heart's  desire  ;  but  after  all  it 
was  his  work,  and  he  was  paid  for  doing  it 
just  as  much  as  that  man  was  for  saddling 
his  horse.  Joe  Betts  might  be  an  irre- 
ligious scamp,  Lion  rather  thought  he  was, 
and  might  possibly  live  till  morning  or 
longer ;  but  if  he  wanted  the  parson  he  had 
a  right  to  have  him.  Love  and  Sybil  must 
just  wait  their  time  till  afterwards.  Yet  it 
was  some  consolation  to  think,  as  he  set 
out  on  his  long  wet  ride — for  it  was  raining 
fast — that  Sybil's  soft  little  fingers  did  not 
seem  to  flinch  from  the  tight  grasp  in 
which  for  one  moment  he  had  held  them 
while  bidding  her  farewell,  and  that  there 
was  even  a  gentle  regret  in  her  eyes  when 
his  mother,  taking  pity  on  his  bravely 
smothered  disappointment,  said  : 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  have  to  go,  dear ; 
for  I  meant  to  have  sent  you  with  Sybil  to 
see  her  safe  home.  It  would  have  been 
less  lonely  for  her." 

"  Ah,  well,  some  other  time  ! "  he  re- 
peated to  himself,  by  way  of  consolation ; 
"  and  then  I  will  not  trust  to  chance  any 
more.  I'll  have  it  out  plainly  in  her  own 
home,  as  a  man  should.  Hullo  !  what's 
that?" 

He  was  riding  at  a  good  pace,  taking 
his  way  across  Chadleigh  Heath — a  wide 
broken  expanse  of  ground  dotted  over  with 
stunted  oaks  and  thorns  on  the  higher 
parts,  and  stretching  away  in  long  flats  of 
brown  turf  intersected  by  deep  ruts,  and 
flecked  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  gorse 
or  shallow  pools  of  water  in  fringed  setting 
of  dark  red  dock  and  whispering  reed.  It 
was  raining,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  sky 
was  covered  with  clouds — purple-black  and 
heavy;  but  now  and  then  a  pale  watery 
moon  peeped  between  them,  and  cast  a 
wan  fitful  glimmer  of  yellowish  light  upon 
the  ragged  upper  edges  of  these  cloud- 
banks  and  the  pools  of  water  below,  only  to 
be  blotted  out  the  next  moment-  as  a  gust 
of  wind  swept  a  fresh  rift  of  inky  vapour 
across  its  face,  and  sent  a  sharp  patter  of 
small  cold  rain-drops  into  that  of  the  rider. 


It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  this  that 
Lionel's  horse  suddenly  shied  with  some 
violence  to  the  left,  and  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  he  saw  that  he  had  nearly  ridden 
over  a  young  woman  who  had  just  emerged 
from  a  small  cottage  standing  some  little 
way  from  the  path,  and  was  crossing  the 
latter  just  in  front  of  him. 

This  cottage  was  so  low,  so  tumble-down 
and  dilapidated,  so  overgrown  with  rank 
mosses  and  screened  by  a  clump  of  ragged 
fir-trees,  that  at  first  sight  you  might  not 
have  perceived  it  at  all,  or  might  have 
passed  it  by  as  some  long-deserted  dwelling; 
for  there  was  no  sign  of  smoke  from  the 
ruinous  chimney,  and  the  weeds  from  the 
patch  of  garden  in  front  grew  up  rank  and 
luxuriant  above  the  hedge  and  quite  con- 
cealed a  faint  gleam  of  light  from  a  window 
on  one  side  of  the  door ;  but  as  the  clouds 
parted,  a  white  streak  of  moonlight,  piercing 
the  decaying  boughs  of  the  fir-tree,  fell 
upon  a  board  nailed  above  the  front  door, 
and  bearing  in  large  black  letters,  much 
faded  and  defaced  by  time,  the  following 
inscription:  "  Isac  Jowl,  Worm  Doctor, 
Professor  of  Medical  Botany,  Herbalist. 
Herb  Medicines  Carefully  Prepared.  Advice 
Gratis."  At  the  same  moment  a  voice, 
husky  and  rasping,  as  of  someone  well 
stricken  with  years,  called  out  from  the 
dark  entrance-way  : 

"  Hi  !  there,  young  woman  !  Mind  you 
tell  your  friend  one  thing.  The  dose 
mustn't  be  repeated  more  than  twice  in 
the  twelve  hours.  Look  to  that,  or  it'll  do 
her  harm." 

The  girl  had  been  hurrying  on  as  if 
anxious  to  escape ;  but  the  call  arrested 
her,  and  she  stopped  short,  throwing  one 
apprehensive  look  at  Lionel,  as  he  in- 
voluntarily checked  his  horse,  and  another 
at  the  door  whence  the  voice  proceeded. 
Lion  saw  her  face  as  she  did  so,  a  rather 
pretty  one,  that  of  a  girl  in  his  own  parish, 
a  nice,  respectable  young  woman,  though 
she  had  a  sister  in  service  at  Surbiton 
about  whom  there  were  reports  among  the 
neighbours  of  an  order  the  reverse  of 
complimentary;  and  the  young  man  noticed 
that  she  looked  unhappy  and  ashamed,  as 
well  as  frightened.  On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  pulled  up  his  horse  outside  the 
gate  from  which  she  had  just  emerged  and 
shouted  out : 

"What,  Jowl,  is  that  you  selling  your 
poison  physics  at  this  time  of  night  and  to 
servant-girls  as  usual !  Have  a  care,  old 
man,  or  you'll  be  doing  yourself  harm  one 
of  these  days." 
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"  An'  who  be  you,  pray,  to  take  count  o' 
me  an'  my  doins  1 "  retorted  the  voice 
from  within,  harsher  and  more  raspy  than 
ever.  "  AVho  gave  you  the  right  to  meddle 
wi'  honest  folks'  affairs  1  Take  care  ye 
never  want  a  dose  o'  physic  yourself,  young 
man,  whoever  ye  be." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Ashleigh,  your  clergyman," 
Lion  answered,  perhaps  the  more  sharply 
that  a  fresh  gust  of  rain  was  pattering 
against  his  face.  "And  it's  as  much  my 
business  to  look  after  you  as  after  the 
other  folks  in  my  parish.  If  your  trade 
were  as  honest  as  you  pretend,  you  wouldn't 
object  to  people  '  taking  count '  of  you  ■ 
but,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  I  don't 
believe  it  is,  and  I  warn  you  now  I  have 
my  eye  on  you." 

"  An'  I  tell  you,  muster  parson,  as  I 
dawn't  care  where  you  have  your  eyes," 
retorted  the  voice  from  the  doorway. 
"  Look  to  yourself,  young  gent,  an'  take 
care  o'  your  own  doings.  The  day  may 
come  when  ye  wunt  crow  so  loud  as  you  do 
now.  There's  a  love  philtre  you'd  like  to 
be  buying  even  to-day,  I  fancy,  if  you'd 
brass  enou'  to  ask  for  it,  but  there's  no 
philtre  as  '11  hold  love  to  you,  not  even  the 
love  of  a  widow's  daughter,  muster  parson  !" 

Lionel  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 
For  one  thing,  the  sharp  shutting  of  a  door 
showed  him  that  it  would  be  useless  ;  and 
for  another  he  was  anxious  to  overtake  and 
speak  to  the  girl  who  had  hurried  on 
during  the  brief  dialogue,  and  was  already 
lost  to  sight.  The  momentary  gleam  of 
moonlight  had,  however,  already  disap- 
peared, and  the  night  was  again  as  dark  as 
Erebus.  Perhaps,  too,  the  young  woman 
had  taken  a  different  route  on  purpose  : 
at  any  rate,  strain  his  eyes  as  he  might,  he 
could  see  no  signs  of  her ;  and,  indeed, 
reached  the  Haunch  of  Venison  without 
encountering  another  human  being. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  this,  a  day 
which  in  its  genial  warmth  and  sunshine 
in  no  wise  recalled  the  stormy  and 
tempestuous  evening  last  described,  when 
Mrs.  Dysart  lay  on  her  sofa  reading  a 
letter :  one  which  had  arrived  for  her  on 
the  previous  night,  and  which  she  had 
already  perused  twice,  and  was  now  going 
through  for  the  third  time.  Truth  to  say 
it  was  not  one  which  a  mother  could 
lightly  lay  aside  ;  for  it  was  from  Lionel 
Ashleigh,  and  it  asked  her  to  give  him  her 
eldest  daughter  for  his  wife. 

The  drawing-room  at  Hillbrow  was  a 
warm,  sunny  apartment,  low  ceilinged  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  a  wide 


fire-place  where  pots  of  ferns  and  flowering 
grasses  now  waved  their  soft  green  plumes 
between  the  brass  dogs  which  in  winter 
supported  goodly  billets  of  wood,  and  with 
three  long  French  windows  opening  into  a 
verandah  paved  with  brown  and  white 
tiles,  littered  with  books  and  work-tables, 
and  with  a  sloping  roof  supported  on 
rustic  pillars,  each  one  forming  a  spiral 
garland  of  cluster  roses,  white  and  pink, 
canary  creeper  showered  over  with  its 
myriad  golden  blossoms,  and  clematis 
covering  the  ground  with  a  snow  of  milk- 
white  petals.  From  this  verandah  the 
garden  sloped  down  sharply  in  a  succession 
of  terraces;  and  lying  on  her  sofa  Mrs. 
Dysart  could  see  the  dark  brown  slopes  of 
Chadleigh  Heath  beyond,  backed  by  dusky 
woods  standing  up  like  a  crest  against  the 
pale  blue .  sky,  and  hear  the  gay  voices  of 
her  girls  ringing  out  among  the  rose-bushes 
in  the  garden  below.  A  pretty  sight  and 
a  pleasant  sound  to  any  woman  of  a  con- 
tented mind,  pleasanter  and  prettier  than 
usual  on  this  balmy  morning  with  the 
sunlight  flickering  through  the  leaves,  and 
a  sky  like  a  turquoise  framed  between 
those  garlanded  pillars  ;  but  this  woman 
leaning  back  among  her  sofa  cushions, 
wrapped  in  a  warm  shawl  and  shivering  as 
if  it  were  winter,  noted  none  of  the  peaceful 
beauty'  of  it :  and  only  by  the  deepened 
frown  on  her  brow  when  Sybil's  flute-like 
tones  sounded  clearer  than  usual  from 
below  could  it  have  been  told  that  she  was 
even  conscious  of  what  was  passing  about 
her,  so  fixed  and  abstracted  was  the 
expression  of  the  pale  drawn  face. 

These  mothers  of  ours  !  what  a  very 
Gethsemane  of  mental  suffering  the  bless- 
ing of  child-bearing  brings  to  too  many  of 
them.  All  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
young  people  in  general.  Their  loves  and 
their  sorrows  are  the  matters  of  most 
interest  to  us  ;  and  certainly  at  the  present 
moment  Sybil  Dysart,  laughing  in  the 
sunshine  with  her  hands  full  of  roses,  a 
worshipping  sister  at  her  heels,  and  a  lover 
only  waiting  to  fall  at  her  feet,  is  a  far 
brighter  and  more  attractive  object  for  the 
mind  to  rest  on  than  the  pale  care-lined 
lady  listening  with  closed  eyes  and  hands 
nervously  clenched  for  the  knock  which 
she  herself  has  invited,  and  yet  which  she 
feels  will  strike  like  a  knell  upon  her  heart 
when  it  comes. 

"  Believe  me,  I  will  love  and  guard  Sybil 
as  my  own  life  if  you  will  only  give  her  to 
me,"  Lion  had  said  in  his  letter,  and  Mrs. 
Dysart  did  believe  him;  but  to  be  obliged  to 
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give  up  that  "  love  and  guarding  "  to  any- 
one, even  the  most  trusted,  was  a  trial 
which,  perhaps,  none  but  a  mother,  and  a 
mother  whose  devotion  to  her  children  was 
at  once  the  passion  and  the  comfort  of  her 
life,  could  thoroughly  realise. 

Only  that  morning  Sybil  had  been  down 
on  her  knees  by  her  mother,  trying,  with 
coaxing  and  caresses,  to  extract  a  permis- 
sion to  have  her  pretty  ears  pierced  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  glory  of 
wearing  a  certain  pair  of  diamond  earrings 
which  had  been  left  her  by  her  grand- 
mother. "  Everybody  else  has  their  ears 
pierced  nowadays ;  and  it  seems  a  shame 
to  have  only  one  handsome  ornament  and 
not  be  able  to  wear  it.  Do  say  Yes ; 
there's  a  darling  mammy,"  she  had 
pleaded,  with  her  soft  cheek  against  her 
mother's,  and  her  small  hands  rumpling 
the  widow's  hair  after  a  little  pet  way  of 
her  own;  but  Mrs.  Dysart  had  not  been 
minded  to  say  "Yes."  Her  husband  had 
not  liked  girls  to  wear  earrings ;  so  Sybil 
was  sent  away  disappointed,  though  sunny 
and  sweet-tempered,  as  usual ;  and  a  little 
later  her  mother  overheard  Jenny  saying  : 

"  Never  mind,  dear ;  I  daresay  when 
you're  a  married  woman  your  husband  will 
let  you  wear  them,  and  give  you  others, 
too." 

At  any  other  time  Mrs.  Dysart  would 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  girlish, 
impetuous  speech.  She  hardly  did  so  even 
at  the  moment,  but  now,  with  Lionel's 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  answer  to  it 
already  in  his,  it  came  back  to  her  with  a 
pang  keen  enough  to  bring  actual  tears 
into  her  eyes. 

For  it  was  true.  Once  married  it  would 
be  no  longer  on  her  that  those  pretty  coax- 
ings would  be  lavished ;  it  would  be  no 
longer  she  who  would  have  the  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  her  darling's  petitions ; 
but  a  young  man  who,  less  wise  in  his  love, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  say  Yes  to  every 
request  proffered  by  so  winsome  a  speaker. 
Sybil's  mother  would  have  no  more  right 
or  possession  over  Lionel  Ashleigh's  wife 
than  any  other  relative ;  and  as  her 
mind  went  back  to  the  days  when  the 
tiny  dimpled  body  of  her  first-born  lay 
within  her  arms,  and  the  soft  little  flossy 
head  nestled  against  her  breast  with  that 
.  small  inarticulate  cry  than  which  no  music, 
however  thrilling,  can  ever  sound  so  wonder- 
ful in  a  mother's  ears,  her  very  heart  seemed 
to  contract,  and  she  almost  hated  Lionel 
for  the  request  which  she  would  have  hated 
him  more  if  he  had  never  made. 


For  it  was  her  dearest  desire  that  he 
should  marry  Sybil. 

Ever  since  something  which  had  happened 
long  years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  her 
married  life,  something  which  had  been  the 
first  nail  in  her  husband's  coffin,  and  which 
had  branded  her  soul  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
— the  letters  of  which  no  time,  or  grief,  or 
penitence  had  ever  had  power  to  efface — 
she  had  watched  over  the  two  girls  whom 
God  had  given  her  with  a  trembling 
morbid  anxiety,  as  if  she  were  striving  to 
avert  the  wrath  which  she  dreaded  might 
be  wreaked  on  them  instead  of  on  her  who 
had  evoked  it ;  an  anxiety  which  gradually 
became  concentrated  on  Sybil  as  the  latter 
grew  in  years  and  developed  the  peculiarly 
winsome  innocent  manners  and  wild-rose 
type  of  beaut}'-  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  connected  in  the  widow's  mind  with  a 
great  sense  of  trust  betrayed  and  selfish 
cruelty;  and  which  never  rose  before  her 
mind  without  bringing  with  it  a  shuddering 
recollection  of  certain  words  spoken  in  that 
wilderness  skirting  the  seraph-guarded  wall 
of  Eden  four  thousand  years  before. 

"  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ? 

"  And  Cain  answered  and  said :  I  know 
not.    Then  said  He  who  spoke  to  him : 

"What  hast  thou  done?  The  voice  of 
thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
the  ground." 

Was  not  some  such  cry  rising  against 
her  from  the  sods  above  a  girlish  grave 
even  now  1  And  was  it  not  still  unsatisfied 
and  fated  to  remain  so  unless,  indeed, 
it  descended  on  her  children  1  And  who 
would  protect  them  once  she  was  gone  1 
Mrs.  Dysart  could  not  trust  in  God;  her 
sense  of  His  justice  was  too  keen.  She 
wanted  something  human  and  tangible  to 
cling  to;  something  strong  enough  to  serve 
as  a  rock  to  shelter  her  child  when  her  own 
strength  failed ;  and  as  Lionel  Ashleigh's 
wife,  married  to  a  man  upright,  kindly, 
and  loveable  in  every  way,  with  her  nearest 
friends  among  her  husband's  family,  and 
her  wifely  home  within  sight  of  her  child- 
hood's one,  surely  the  girl  would  be  safe. 
It  was  for  this  end  that  the  mother  had 
prayed,  and  schemed,  and  managed ;  had 
kept  Sybil  out  of  the  way  of  other  people, 
and  opened  her  doors  to  Lionel;  and  yet, 
now  that  her  prayers  were  granted,  and  her 
management  crowned  with  success,  she  was 
tormenting  herself,  not  merely  with  the 
selfish  grief  for  her  child's  loss,  but  with  a 
suddenly  Avakened  dread  lest  she  might 
have  done  unwisely  after  all ;  lest  Sybil's 
affections  were  less  deeply  engaged  than 
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she  had  thought,  and  lest  it  might  have 
been  better  to  let  her  see  more  of  the 
world  and  leave  the  result  in  God's  hands. 
"Mr.  Lionel  Ashleigh,  ma'am." 
He  was  come,  then.  It  was  too  late  for 
regrets  or  misgivings ;  and  she  drew  her- 
self upright,  and  even  tried  to  smile  as  she 
saw  him  enter;  but  the  effort  was  a  failure. 
Not  even  a  smile  would  make  her  face  look 
anything  but  white  and  hard;  and  there 
was  an  unconscious  shrinking  from  him  in 
it  which  struck  painfully  on  Lion  as  he 
came  in,  and  made  him  more  nervous  and 
uncomfortable  than  he  was  before. 

Poor  fellow !  Mrs.  Dysart  had  always 
been  one  of  his  greatest  friends,  but  in  her 
new  character  of  prospective  mother-in-law 
he  would  rather  have  found  himself  in 
almost  any  other  presence ;  and  the  un- 
wonted sternness  and  frigidity  of  her 
manner  tried  his  nerves  more  than  she  at 
all  realised. 

"  Pray  don't  thank  me,"  she  said,  cutting 
short  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  "  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  you  may  speak  to — my 
child.  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  she  may 
say  to  you.  I  have  never  spoken  to  her  on 
the  subject;  but  if  you  fancy — if  you  think 

it  wise  to  risk  it  " 

Lion  looked  at  her  full;  the  steady 
appealing  glance  of  his  brown  eyes  un- 
consciously quelling  the  faltering  of  her 
lips  and  heart 

"  I  fancy  nothing,"  he  said  \  "  but  I 
would  rather  risk  everything  than  not 
know.  What  I  thank  you  for  is  for  giving 
me  the  chance  to  ask  her;  for  I  don't 
think  you  would  unless  you  were  willing 
yourself  to  trust  her  to  me." 

She  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  her  heart 
softened,  yet  she  kept  the  softening  out  of 
her  voice  as  she  answered  : 

"  It  is  her  willingness  which  is  of  con- 
sequence to  you.  I  shall  never  try  to  force 
my  daughter's  feelings  in  any  way,  and,  as 
I  said,  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  she 
has  even  thought  of  you  in  this  way  as 
yet." 


Lion's  heart  sank  still  lower,  yet  he  kept 
up  his  courage  manfully. 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  I  love  her  so 
dearly,"  he  said  boldly ;  "  because  she  is 
so  innocent  and  unconscious;  not  like 
other  girls,  always  thinking  of  romance 
and  love-making.  But  I  do  think  she 
likes  me  ;  and  in  time — if  she  should  get 
to  care  more  for  me  in  time — you  won't 
be  vexed,  will  you  1  I  may  tell  her 
that  much  1 "  he  interrupted  himself  to 
ask,  with  another  of  his  frank  direct 
looks. 

"I  would  rather  you  did  not  use  my 
influence,"  said  Mrs.  Dysart  coldly ;  but 
then  her  womanly  nature  prevailed,  and 
she  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  her  eyes 
shining  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  Lion,  but  I  cannot  be 
gracious  over  giving  away  the  dearest 
thing  I  have  on  earth,  even  to  you.  I  will 
tell  you  this,  however;  I  would  rather  it 
was  you  than  any  other  man,  and  I  believe 
— I  know — that  you  would  take  care  of 
her.  There,  there,"  as  he  nearly  crushed 
her  thin  white  fingers  in  the  energy  of  his 
protestations ;  "  don't  say  any  more  now, 
but  go  to  her,  or  I  shall  be  getting  dis- 
agreeable again.  You  will  find  her  in  the 
school-room,  I  think ;  and — and  do  not 
keep  her  long.    I  cannot  bear  suspense." 

And  fearful  lest  her  mood  might  change 
again,  as  she  said,  Lionel  took  her  at  her 
word,  and  went  without  another  syllable. 
He  felt  like  the  young  prince  in  a  fairy 
tale.  The  dragon  at  the  gate  of  the 
enchanted  castle  had  been  conquered ;  now 
he  had  only  to  deal  with  the  princess. 


On  Wednesday,  December  2, 
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CHAPTER  XIX.    "I  DEME  THAT  HIRE  HERTE 
WAS  FUL  OF  WO."  ! 

All  the  servants  at  South  Hill  were  old 
servants.  Sir  Vernon  was  a  stern  and  an 
exacting  master,  but  he  only  asked  fair 
change  for  his  shilling.  He  did  not  expect 
to  reap  where  he  had  not  sown,  nor  to 
gather  where  he  had  not  strawed.  His 
household  was  carried  on  upon  a  large  and 
liberal  scale,  and  the  servants  had  privileges 
which  they  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  else- 
where. Therefore,  with  the  disinterested 
fidelity  of  their  profession,  and  of  the 
human  race  generally,  they  stayed  with  him, 
growing  old  and  grey  in  his  service. 

Among  these  faithful  followers  was  one 
who  made  a  stronger  point  of  her  fidelity 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  affected  a 
certain  superiority  to  all  the  rest.  This 
was  Mowser,  Madoline's  own  maid,  who 
had  been  maid  to  Lady  Lawford  until  her 
'  death,  and  who,  on  that  melancholy  event, 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  office  of  nurse 
to  the  orphan  girl.  That  she  was  faithful 
'to  Madoline,  and  strongly  attached  to 
,  Madoline,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  it 
was  rather  hard  upon  the  outstanding 
balance  of  humanity  that  she  should  con- 
sider herself  privileged,  by  reason  of  this 
attachment,  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  she 
pleased  to  everyone  else.  In  those  early 
days  of  Madoline's  infancy  she  had  taken 
possession  of  the  nurseries  as  her  own 
domain — belonging  to  her  by  some  sove- 
reign right  of  custodianship,  as  entirely 
hers  as  if  they  had  been  her  freehold. 
Strong  in  her  convictions  on  this  point  she 


had  resented  all  intrusion  from  the  outer 
world ;  she  had  looked  daggers  at  innocent 
visitors  who  were  brought  to  see  the  baby  ; 
she  had  carried  on  war  to  the  knife — a  war 
of  impertinences  and  uncivil  looks — with 
Aunt  Rhoda,  firmly  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  an  aunt  was  an  outsider  as  compared 
with  a  nurse. 

"  Didn't  I  sit  up  night  after  night  with 
her  when  she  had  the  scarlet-fever,  and  go 
without  my  sleep  and  rest  for  a  fortnight?" 
said  the  faithful  one,  expatiating  vindic- 
tively upon  her  wrongs  in  the  servants'-hall. ' 
"Will  any  of  your  fine  ladies  of  fashion  do 
that?" 

Mrs.  Spicer  was  of  opinion  that  some 
might,  but  not  Miss  Rhoda  Lawford.  She 
was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  her  own 
comfort. 

Mowser  was  not  a  woman  of  high  culture. 
She  had  begun  the  battle  of  life  early,  and 
was  too  old  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
exactions  of  the  School  Board.  She  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  a  Warwickshire 
village,  and  educated  five-and-thirty  years 
ago  at  a  Warwickshire  dame-school.  Gerald 
told  Daphne  that  he  had  no  doubt  Mowser 
had  every  whit  as  much  book-learning  as 
Shakespeare's  mother,  Mary  Arden.  She 
was  not  averse  from  the  use  of  fine  words, 
but  pronounced  them  after  her  own  fancy. 
All  unauthorised  visitors  to  the  nursery 
she  denounced  as  antelopes,  meaning  it  was 
supposed  not  the  graceful  animal  of  the  stag 
species  usually  known  by  that  name,  but 
the  more  obnoxious  human  individual  com- 
monly called  an  interloper.  Even  Daphne, 
when  she  took  the  liberty  to  be  born,  and 
was  brought  by  her  own  particular  nurse  to 
Mowser's  nursery,  was  looked  on  as  belong- 
ing in  some  wise  to  the  antelope  family, 
while  the  strange  nurse  was,  of  course,  a 
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thoroughbred  animal  of  that  species.  While 
Daphne  was  an  infant,  and  the  second  nurse 
remained,  there  were  fearful  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  in  Mowser's  apartments, 
and  exultantly  did  that  injured  female  lift 
up  her  voice  when  Daphne  went  to  her 
first  school — at  an  age  when  few  children 
of  the  landed  gentry  are  sent  to  school — 
and  the  unsanctified  nurse  departed.  She 
came  a  Pariah,  and  she  went  a  Pariah — a 
creature  under  a  ban. 

"  Now  I  can  breathe  free,"  exclaimed 
Mowser,  after  she  had  ostentatiously  opened 
the  windows  and  aired  the  nurseries,  as  in 
a  Jewish  house  windows  and  doors  are 
flung  wide  when  the  spirit  has  departed. 
"I  felt  almost  stuffocated  while  she  was 
here." 

Sir  Vernon,  seeing  very  little  of  Mowser, 
and  knowing  that  she  was  a  devoted  nurse 
to  his  beloved  elder  daughter,  had  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  such  complaints 
of  her  "  tempers  "  as  from  time  to  time 
reached  his  ears.  He  discouraged  all  fault- 
finding in  his  sister  upon  principle.  So 
long  as  everything  in  the  house  went  on 
velvet  for  him,  he  was.  unaffected  by  the 
fact  that  the  servants  made  themselves 
disagreeable  to  other  people.  It  was  no 
matter  to  him  that  Spicer  had  been  abomin- 
ably impertinent  in  the  morning,  provided 
his  dinner  were  well  cooked  in  the  evening. 
Nor  did  Rhoda's  raven  croakings  about  the 
profligate  wastefulness  of  his  household 
distress  him.  He  knew  what  he  was 
spending,  and  that  his  expenses  were  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  his  income  that  he 
always  seemed  poor  :  but  though  he  liked 
to  growl  and  grumble  for  himself,  he 
hated  to  be  worried  about  pounds  of  butter, 
and  quarts  of  milk,  and  dozens  of  eggs,  by 
his  sister. 

"If  you  pretend  to  keep  my  house, 
Rhoda,  you  must  keep  it  quietly,  and  not 
plague  me  about  these  disgusting  details," 
he  said  savagely ;  whereat  Rhoda  shrugged 
her  elegant  shoulders,  and  protested  that 
if  her  brother  liked  to  be  cheated  it  was  of 
course  no  business  of  hers  to  step  between 
him  and  the  depredators. 

"I  don't  like  to  be  cheated,  but  I  like 
still  less  to  be  worried,"  said  Sir  Vernon 
decisively;  and  Rhoda  was  wise  enough  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  no  longer. 

She  had  her  own  comfort  and  her  own 
advantage  to  consider,  and  she  troubled 
her  brother  no  further  about  domestic 
difficulties,  but  she  carried  on  her  war 
with  the  enemy  vigorously  notwithstand- 
ing, fiercest  of  all  with  Mowser,  who  looked 


upon  Miss  Lawford  as  the  very  head  and 
front  of  the  antelope  tribe. 

Mowser  was  a  servant  of  the  old  school. 
She  prided  herself  upon  the  manners  and 
habits  of  a  past  generation.  She  wore 
corkscrew  ringlets,  and  a  cap  trimmed  with 
real  Buckinghamshire  lace.  None  of  your 
Nottingham  machine-made  stuff  for  Mowser. 
Her  petticoats  were  short  and  scanty,  and 
her  side-laced  cashmere  boots  were  a  relic 
of  the  past.  She  wore  an  ostentatious  gold 
chain  round  her  neck,  and  a  portly  silver 
watch  at  her  side.  She  was  rarely  seen 
without  a  black  silk  apron,  which  rustled 
exceedingly.  She  was  of  a  bony  figure, 
and  her  face  was  sharp  and  angular,  her 
eyes  a  cold,  hard-looking,  grey. 

When  Madoline  left  the  nursery  Mowser 
resumed  her  original  function  of  lady's- 
maid.  She  had  no  particular  gifts  for  the 
office.  She  had  no  taste  for  millinery;  she 
had  no  skill  in  hairdressing.  She  had 
been  chosen  by  Madoline's  mother — a 
young  lady  of  very  simple  habits  —  on 
account  of  her  respectability  and  local 
status.  She  was  the  daughter  of  old  Mrs. 
Somebody,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the 
first  Lady  Lawford's  family.  The  houses 
of  the  menial  and  the  mistress  had  been 
allied  for  a  century  or  so ;  and  for  this 
reason  rather  than  for  any  other  Jane 
Mowser  had  been  considered  eligible  for 
the  office  of  maid. 

She  was  active  and  industrious,  kept 
her  mistress's  wardrobe  and  her  mistress's 
dressing-room  in  exquisite  order.  She 
could  wash  and  mend  laces  to  perfection. 
She  could  pack,  and  unpack,  and  was  an 
excellent  maid  in  illness.  But  here  her 
powers  found  their  limit.  The  milliner 
and  the  dressmaker  had  to  do  all  the  rest. 
Mowser  had  no  more  taste  than  any  villager 
in  her  native  hamlet ;  no  capacity  for 
advising  or  assisting  her  mistress  in  any  of 
the  details  of  the  toilet.  She  looked  upon 
all  modern  fashions  as  iniquities  which 
were  perpetually  inviting  from  heaven  a 
re-issue  of  that  fiery  rain  which  buried  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  To  Mowser's  mind, 
jersey  jackets  and  eel -skin  dresses,  idiot 
fringes  and  Toby  frills,  were  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  prophecy.  These 
were  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  the 
mantles,  and  the  tires,  and  the  crisping 
pins,  the  mufflers,  and  round-tires  like  the 
moon ;  and  all  these  things  were  the  fore- 
cast of  some  awful  doom.  It  might  be 
earthquakes,  or  floods,  or  a  hideous  con- 
catenation of  railway  accidents,  or  Asiatic 
cholera  spreading  like  a  poisonous  cloud 
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all  over  the  civilised  world.  Mowser  did 
not  know  what  form  the  scourge  would 
take j  but  she  felt  that  retribution,  prompt 
and  dire,  must  foHow  the  reign  of  painted 
faces,  jersey  bodies,  and  tight-fitting  skirts. 
Young  women  could  not  be  allowed  so  to 
display  their  figures  with  impunity.  Pro- 
vidence had  an  eye  on  their  sham  com- 
plexions and  borroweu  loeks. 

All  picturesqueness  of  attire  Mowser 
resented  as  a  play-actor  style  of  dress,  alto- 
gether degrading  to  a  respectable  mind. 
She  objected  to  Daphne's  neatly  fitting 
tailor-made  gowns,  and  creamy  muslins 
with  dashes  of  vivid  colour,  and  thought 
they  would  end  badly.  Not  so  did  young 
ladies  dress  in  her  youth.  Small-patterned 
striped  or  checked  silks,  with  neat  lace 
berthas  setting  close  to  modestly -covered 
shoulders,  were  then  the  mode.  There  was 
none  of  that  artistic  coquetry  which  gave 
to  every  pretty  woman's  dress  a  distinc- 
tive character,  marking  her  out  from  the 
throng. 

Vainly  did  Mowser  sigh  for  those 
vanished  days,  the  simplicity,  the  high 
thinking,  and  plain  living  of  her  girlhood. 
Here  was  Mrs.  Ferrers  wasting  the  rector's 
substance  upon  gowns,  which,  five -and - 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered extravagant  for  a  duchess;  here  was 
Daphne  dressing  herself  up — with  Mado- 
line's  approval — to  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  play-actress  or  an  old  picture. 

Mowser  was  no  fonder  of  Daphne  now 
than  she  had  been  in  the  days  when  the 
unwelcome  addition  to  the  nursery  was 
stigmatised  as  an  "antelope."  There  was 
still  a  good  deal  of  the  antelope  about 
Daphne,  in  Mowser's  opinion.  "  It  would 
have  been  better  for  all  parties  if  Miss 
Daphne  had  stayed  a  year  or  two  longer 
at  her  finishing  school,"  Mowser  remarked 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  she  was 
regarded,  or  at  any  rate  was  knoAvn  to 
regard  herself,  as  an  oracle.  "  First 
and  foremost  she  hasn't  half  finished  her 
education." 

"  Haven't  she,  Mowser  1 "  asked  Jinman, 
Sir  Vernon's  own  man,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  How  did  you  find 
out  that  1  Have  you  been  putting  her 
through  her  paces  1 " 

"  No,  Mr.  Jinman ;  but  I  hope  I  know 
whether  a  young  lady's  education  is  finished, 
without  the  help  of  book-learning.  My 
mother  was  left  a  lone  widow  before  I  was 
three,  and  I  hadn't  the  opportunities  some 
people  have  had,  and  might  have  made 
better  use  of.    But  I  know  what  a  young 
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lady  ought  to  be,  and  what  she  oughtn't 
to  be ;  and  I  say  Miss  Daphne  leans  most 
to  the  last.  Why,  her  manners  are  not 
half  formed.  She  goes  rushing  about  the 
house  like  a  whirlwind ;  always  in  high 
spirits,  or  in  the  dumps — no  mejum." 

"  She's  dev'lish  pretty,"  said  Jinman, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  having  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  his  master  at  Limmer's 
Hotel,  put  on  a  metropolitan  and  some- 
what rakish  air. 

"She's  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  my 
mistress,"  retorted  Mowser. 

"  Not  such  a  reg'lar  style  of  beauty, 
perhaps,  but  more  taking,  more  chick," 
said  the  valet. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
chick.  She's  a  born  flirt.  Perhaps  that's 
what  you  mean.  She's  her  mother  *all 
over,  worse  luck  for  her.  The  same  ways, 
the  same  looks,  the  same  tones  of  voice. 
I  wish  she  was  out  of  the  house.  I  never 
feel  safe  or  comfortable  about  her.  She's 
like  a  dagger  hanging  over  my  head,  and 
I  don't  know  when  she  may  drop." 

"  It's  a  pity  she  refused  young  Turchill," 
said  Jinman.  "He's  the  right  sort.  But 
as  he  still  hangs  on,  I  suppose  she  means 
to  have  him  sooner  or  later." 

"  No,  she  don't.  That's  not  her  mean- 
ing," answered  Mowser  with  significance. 

"  What  does  she  mean,  then  %" 

"  I  know  what  she  means.  I  know  her ; 
much  better  than  her  poor  innocent  sister 
does.  Masks  and  artifexes  ain't  no  use 
with  me.  I  can  read  her.  Mr.  Turchill 
ain't  good  enough  for  her.  She  wants 
some  one  better  than  him.  But  she  won't 
succeed  in  her  mackinventions  while  Mowser 
is  by  to  file  her — artful  as  she  is." 

There  was  a  subtilty  about  Mowser  this 
evening  which  her  fellow-servants  were 
hardly  able  to  follow.  They  all  liked 
Daphne  for  her  pretty  looks  and  bright 
girlish  ways,  yet,  with  that  love  of  slander 
and  mystery  which  is  common  to  humanity 
in  all  circles,  they  rather  inclined  to  hear 
Mowser  hint  darkly. at  the  girl's  unwor- 
thiness.  They  all  preferred  the  slandered 
to  the  slanderer,  but  they  listened  all  the 
same. 

And  now  Christmas  was  over,  and  the 
night  of  the  Hunt  Ball  at  Stratford  was 
approaching.  It  was  to  be  Daphne's  first 
public  appearance ;  first  dance;  first  grown- 
up party  of  any  kind.  She  was  to  see  the 
county  people  assembled  in  a  multitude 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  A  few  of 
them  she  had  seen  by  instalments  at  South 
Hill— callers  and  diners.     She  had  been 
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invited  by  these  to  various  lawn -parties : 
but  her  sister  had  refused  all  invitations 
of  this  kind,  wishing  that  the  occasion  of 
Daphne's  d6but  should  be  something  more 
brilliant  than  a  mere  garden  -  party,  a 
paradise  of  curates  and  young  ladies. 

Daphne  looked  forward  to  the  night  with 
excitement,  but  excitement  of  that  fitful 
kind  which  was  common  to  her;  now 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  anon  not 
caring  a  straw  for  the  entertainment. 
There  had  been  the  usual  talk  about  gowns, 
and  Aunt  Rhoda  had  insisted  upon  coming 
over  to  South  Hill  to  give  her  opinion. 

"White,  of  course,  for  the  debutante," 
said  Madoline.  "  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that." 

Mrs.  Ferrers  screwed  up  her  lips  in  a 
severe  manner,  and  looked  at  Daphne  with 
a  coldly  critical  stare. 

"  "White  is  so  very  trying,"  she  said,  as  if 
Daphne's  were  not  a  beauty  that  could 
afford  to  be  tried;  "  and  then  it  has  such  a 
bridal  air.  I  daresay  there  will  be  half-a- 
dozen  brides  at  the  ball.  I  know  of  two — 
Mrs.  Toddlington,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lothrop." 

"  I  don't  think  Daphne  need  fear  com- 
parison with  either  of  those,"  answered 
Madoline,  looking  fondly  at  her  sister,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet,  turning 
over  a  book  of  fashion-plates.  "Well, 
darling,  do  you  see  anything  there  you 
would  like  1 " 

"  Nothing.  Every  one  of  the  dresses  is 
utterly  hideous ;  stiff,  elaborate,  fantastical 
without  being  artistic ;  gaged  and  puffed 
and  pleated,  and  festooned  and  fringed  and 
gimped.  Please  dress  me  for  the  ball  as 
you  have  always  dressed  me,  out  of  your 
own  head,  Lina,  without  any  help  from 
Miss  Piper's  fashion-plates." 

"  Shall  I,  dear  1  Would  you  really  prefer 
that  to  choosing  something  in  the  very  last 
fashion  1 " 

"Infinitely." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  shall  be.  I 
will  dress  you  like  a  portrait  by  Sir  J oshua. 
The  richest  white  satin  that  money  can 
buy,  made  as  simply  as  Miss  Piper  can 
possibly  be  persuaded  to  make  it.  A  little 
thin  lace,  cloud-like  about  your  neck  and 
arms,  and  my  small  pearl  necklace  for  your 
only  ornament." 

"  Madoline,  do  you  think  it  is  wise  of 
you  to  let  Daphne  appear  in  borrowed 
plumes  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Ferrers  severely. 
"It  may  be  giving  her  wrong  ideas." 

"They  shall  not  be  borrowed  plumes. 
The  necklace  shall  be  my  new  year's  gift 
to  you,  Daphne,  darling. 


"  No,  no,  Lina.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
spoil you  of  your  jewels.  I  have  always 
thought  it  was  dreadfully  bad  of  the 
Jewesses  to  swindle  the  Egyptians  before 
they  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  even  though  they 
were  told  to  do  it." 

"  Daphne  !  "  screamed  Aunt  Rhoda  ; 
"  your  profanity  is  something  too  shocking." 

"My  pet,  I  am  not  going  to  be  con- 
tradicted," said  Lina,  not  remarking  upon 
this  reproof.  "  The  little  necklace  is  yours 
henceforward.  I  have  more  jewellery  than 
I  can  ever  wear." 

"It  was  your  mother's,  Madoline,  and 
you  ought  to  respect  it." 

"  It  was  my  mother's  nature  to  give,  and 
not  to  hoard,  Aunt  Rhoda.  She  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  selfish  daughter. 
Will  that  do,  Daphne  1  The  white  satin  and 
old  Mechlin  lace,  and  just  one  spray  of 
stephanotis  in  your  hair  1 " 

"Nothing  could  be  prettier,  Lina." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear  yourself, 
Madoline  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Ferrers,  with  a 
dissatisfied  air.  "  I  suppose  you  are  going 
to  indulge  in  a  new  gown." 

"  I  have  hardly  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
so  extravagant.  There  is  the  gold-coloured 
satin  I  had  for  the  dinner  at  Warwick 
Castle." 

"Much  too  heavy  for  a  ball.  No,  you 
must  have  something  new,  Lina,  if  it  be 
only  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  wear  that  pearl- 
grey  sicilienne  which  you  all  so  much 
admired,  but  the  rector  insisted  upon  my 
getting  a  new  gown  from  Paris." 

"From  Worth?" 

"Can  you  suppose  I  could  be  so  extra- 
vagant 1  No,  Lina  ;  when  I  venture  upon 
a  French  gown  I  get  it  from  a  little 
woman  on  a  third  floor  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne.  She  was  Worth's  right  hand 
some  years  ago,  and  she  has  quite  his  style. 
I  tell  her  what  colours  I  should  like,  and 
how  much  money  I  am  prepared  to  give, 
and  she  does  all  the  rest  without  giving 
me  any  trouble." 

It  was  decided  that  Madoline  should  have 
a  new  gown  of  the  palest  salmon,  or  blush- 
rose  colour,  something  which  would  look 
well  with  a  profusion  of  those  exqui- 
site tea-roses  which  McCloskie  produced 
grudgingly  in  the  winter-tide,  burning  as 
much  coal  in  the  process  as  if  he  were 
steaming  home  from  China  with  the  first  of 
the  tea  gatherings,  and  wanted  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  rest  of  the  trade.  Mrs. 
Ferrers  made  a  good  many  objections  to 
Daphne's  white  satin,  and  was  convinced 
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it  would  be  unbecoming  to  her;  also  that 
it  would  be  wanting  in  style;  yet  that  it 
would  be  conspicuous,  if  not  positively 
outre.  But  Lina  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
was  a  person  of  considerable  decision  on 
occasions.  Whatever  the  colour  or  material 
chosen  Aunt  Ehoda  would  have  objected  to 
it,  as  she  had  not  been  called  upon  to  advise 
in  the  matter. 

"  Well,  Lina,  my  dear,  I  must  go  home 
and  give  the  rector  his  afternoon-tea,"  she 
said,  rising  and  putting  on  her  fur-lined 
mantle.  "  I  might  have  spared  myself  the 
trouble  of  walking  over  to  discuss  the  ball- 
dresses.    You  haven't  wanted  my  advice." 

"  It  was  very  sweet  of  you  to  come  all 
the  same,  auntie,"  said  Lina,  kissing  her, 
"  and  we  might  have  wanted  you  badly ; 
besides,  your  advice  is  going  to  be  taken. 
It  is  to  please  you  that  I  am  going  to  have 
a  new  gown — which  I  really  don't  want." 

"  Be  sure  Miss  Piper  makes  your  waist 
longer.  The  last  was  too  short.  She  is 
not  a  patch  upon  my  little  Frenchwoman. 
But  you  are  so  bent  upon  employing  the 
people  about  you." 

"  I  like  to  spend  my  money  near  home, 
auntie." 

"  Even  if  you  are  rewarded  by  being 
made  a  guy  !  Well,  at  your  age,  and  with 
your  advantages,  you  can  afford  to  be  care- 
less.   I  can't." 

New  Year's  Day  passed  very  quietly. 
There  was  much  less  fuss  about  the  new 
year  at  South  Hill  than  there  had  been  at 
Madame  Tolmache's  twelve  months  ago ; 
where  the  young  ladies  had  prepared  a 
stupendous  surprise — of  which  she  was  per- 
fectly aware  a  month  beforehand — for  that 
lady,  in  the  shape  of  an  embroidered  sofa- 
cushion  ;  and  where  the  pupils  presented 
each  other  with  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  and 
gushed  exceedingly,  in  sentiments  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

Except  that  Daphne  found  the  pearl 
necklace  in  a  little  old-fashioned  red 
morocco  case  under  her  pillow  when  she 
awoke  on  that  first  dawn  of  the  year,  the 
day  might  have  been  the  same  as  other 
days.  She  sat  up  in  her  little  curtainless 
bed,  with  the  necklace  in  her  hand,  looking 
straight  before  her,  into  the  wintry  land- 
scape, into  the  new  year. 

"  What  is  it  going  to  be  like  for  me  ? 
What  is  it  going  to  bring  me  ?"  she  asked 
herself,  her  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tears, 
her  face  and  attitude,  even  to  the  listless 
hand  which  loosely  held  the  string  of 
pearls,  expressive  of  a  dejection  that  was 
akin  to  despair.  "  What  will  this  new-born 


year  bring  me  1  Not  happiness.  No,  that 
could  not  be — that  can  never  be.  I  lost 
the  hope  of  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago — on 
one  foolish,  never-to-be-forgotten  summer 
day.  If  I  had  died  before  that  day — if  I 
had  taken  the  fever  like  those  other  girls, 
and  had  it  badly,  and  died  of  it,  would  it 
not  have  been  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
always  fluttering  on  the  edge  of  happiness ; 
wickedly,  wildly  happy  sometimes  when  I 
am  with  him — miserable  when  he  is  away; 
guilty  always — guilty  to  her,  my  best  and 
my  dearest ;  shameful  to  myself ;  lost  to 
honour;  conscience-stricken,  miserable!" 

Her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  now,  and 
for  some  moments  she  wept  passionately, 
greeting  the  new  year  with  tears.  Then, 
growing  calmer,  she  lifted  the  pearls  to  her 
lips,  and  kissed  them  tenderly. 

"  It  shall  be  a  talisman,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  White  gift  from  a  white  soul,  pure 
and  perfect  as  the  giver.  Yes,  it  shall  be  a 
charm  I  will  sin  no  more.  I  will  think 
of  him  no  more  of  whom  to  think  is  sin. 
I  will  shut  him  out  of  my  heart.  My 
love,  I  will  forget  you  !  My  love,  who 
held  my  hand  that  summer  clay,  and  read 
my  fate  there — an  evil  fate — yes,  for  is  it 
not  evil  to  love  you ;  my  love,  who  stole 
my  heart  with  sweet  low  words  and 
magical  looks — looks  and  words  that  meant 
nothing  to  you,  but  all  the  world — more 
than  the  world — to  me.  Oh,  I  must  find 
some  way  of  forgetting  you.  I  must  teach 
myself  to  be  proud.  It  is  so  mean,  so  de- 
grading, to  go  on  loving  where  I  have  never 
been  loved.  If  he  knew  it,  how  he  would 
despise  me  !  I  would  die  rather  than  he 
should  know!" 

Hard  to  face  a  new-born  year  in  such  a 
temper  as  this,  with  a  heart  heavily  bur- 
dened by  a  fatal  secret ;  all  the  world,  to 
outward  seeming,  smiles  and  sunshine — 
for  what  care  could  such  a  girl  as  Daphne 
have  1  a  girl  who  had  no  more  need  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  life  than  the 
lilieshave — all  without,  sunshine  andturtle- 
doves  ;  all  within,  darkness  and  scorpions. 

When  she  was  dressed,  save  for  the  put- 
ting on  of  her  warm  winter  gown,  Daphne 
clasped  the  necklace  round  her  throat,  The 
pearls  were  not  whiter  or  more  perfectly 
shaped  than  the  neck  they  clasped. 

"I  must  wear  my  talisman  always,"  she 
thought,  as  she  fastened  the  snap.  "  Let 
me  be  like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale, 
whose  ring  used  to  remind  him  by  a  sharp 
little  stab  when  he  was  drifting  into  sin." 

She  went  downstairs  in  a  somewhat 
more  cheerful  mood  than  that  of  her  first 
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awaking.  There  was  comfort  in  the  pearls. 
She  kissed  her  sister  lovingly,  kneeling  by 
her  side  as  she  thanked  her  for  the  new 
year's  gift.  There  was  an  open  jewel-case 
on  the  breakfast-table,  and  beside  it  a 
basket  of  summer  flowers — a  basket  that 
had  come  straight  from  the  sunny  south, 
from  the  winterless  flower-gardens  of  the 
Riviera. 

Daphne  looked  at  the  jewels  first — a 
low  thing  in  human  nature,  but  inevitable. 
The  case  contained  a  sapphire  cross,  the 
stones  large  and  lustrous,  perfect  in  their 
deep  azure,  and  set  in  the  lightest,  most 
delicate  mounting — a  cross  which  a  prin- 
cess might  hold  choicest  amongst  all  her 
jewels.  The  flowers  were  roses,  camelias, 
violets,  and  a  curious  thorny  -  stemmed 
orange-blossom. 

"  Oh,  Lina,"  cried  Daphne  ;  "  orange- 
blossom  with  thorns  !  Isn't  that  an  evil 
omen?" 

"  I  hope  not,  dear,  but  I  like  the  other 
kind  best.  This  is  almost  too  spiky  to 
put  in  a  flower-glass.  But  wasn't  it  good 
of  Gerald  to  get  these  flowers  sent  over 
from  Nice  for  a  new  year's  greeting?" 

".  Oh,  it  was  he  who  sent  them  ? " 

"  Who  else  ?  There  was  a  little  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basket ;  and  see, 
this  lovely  camelia  bud  is  labelled  'for 
Daphne.'  " 

'"There's  rue  for  you,'"  quoted  Daphne, 
with  her  half-bitter  smile.  "Yes,  it 
was  very  polite  of  him  to  remember  my 
existence." 

"  There  is  something  else  for  you,  dar- 
ling— a  locket,  which  Gerald  asks  me  to 
give  you  from  him.  He  hopes  you  will 
wear  it  at  your  first  ball." 

She  opened  a  small  blue  velvet  case,  and 
Daphne  beheld  an  oval  locket  of  dead  dull 
gold  with  a  crossway  band  of  sapphires.  It 
had  a  kind  of  moonlight  effect  which  was 
very  fascinating. 

"  No,"  said  Daphne  gently,  but  with 
unmistakable  resolve ;  "I  will  accept  jewels 
from  no  one  but  you.  You  can  afford  to 
give  me  all  I  shall  ever  want,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  you  to  give — I  know  that, 
dearest — and  to  me  to  receive.  I  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Goring's  gift,  although  I  appre- 
ciate his  kindness  in  offering  it." 

"Daphne,  he  will  be  dreadfully  wounded." 

"  No,  he  won't.  He  will  understand  that 
I  have  a  touch  of  pride.  From  my  sister 
all  the  benefits  in  the  world ;  but  from  him 
nothing — except  this  cold  white  bud  I " 

She  put  it  to  her  lips  involuntarily,  uncon- 
sciously ;  but  the  contact  of  the  flower  he 
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had  touched  thrilled  her  with  mysterious 
passion — as  if  it  were  his  very  soul  that 
touched  her  soul.  She  shivered  and  turned 
pale. 

"  My  pet,  you  are  looking  ill  this  morning 
— so  cold  and  wretched,"  said  Madoline, 
looking  up  from  fond  contemplation  of  her 
lover's  gifts  just  in  time  to  see  that  white 
wan  look  of  Daphne's. 

"I  am  well  enough,  but  it  is  a  cold, 
wretched  morning,"  answered  Daphne  as 
she  bent  over  the  fire,  spreading  out  her 
white  dimpled  hands  before  the  blaze. 
"Don'tyou  think  New  Year's  Day  is  a  horrid 
anniversary?  Beginning  everything  over 
again  from  a  fresh  starting  point ;  tempting 
one  to  think  about  the  future;  obliging  one 
to  look  back  at  the  past  and  be  sorry  for 
having  wasted  another  year.  You  will  go 
to  church,  I  suppose,  and  take  your  dose  of 
remorse  in  an  orthodox  form!" 

"  Won't  you  come  with  me,  Daphne  ? 
Everyone  ought  to  go  to  church  on  New 
Year's  Day,  even  if  it  were  not  a  sacred 
anniversary." 

"  Yes,  I'll  come,  if  you  like.  I  may  as 
well  be  there  as  anywhere  else." 

"  My  darling,  is  that  the  way  to  speak  or 
to  think  about  it  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  I  am  des- 
perately irreligious.  If  I  had  ever  found 
religion  do  me  any  good  I  might  be  more 
seriously-minded,  perhaps.  But  when  I 
pray,  my  prayers  seem  to  come  back  to 
me  unheard.  I  am  always  asking  for  bread, 
and  getting  stones." 

"  Dearest,  there  can  be  but  one  reason 
for  that.  You  do  not  pray  rightly.  Constant, 
fervent  prayer  never  failed  yet  to  bring  a 
blessing  :  perhaps  not  the  very  blessing  we 
have  asked  for,  but  something  purer,  higher 
— the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  That  for  the  most  part  is 
God's  answer  to  faithful  prayer." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  it.  I  pray  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  '  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts 
remain  below. '  I  am  anchored  too  heavily 
to  this  wicked  world.  I  stretch  out  my 
hands  to  heaven,  but  not  my  heart.  That 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

"  Come  to  church,  dear,  and  this  solemn 
day  will  bring  serious  thoughts." 

"  I  would  go  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  going  a  little  way  towards  heaven  with 
you.  Yes,  Lina  dearest,  I  will  go  and 
kneel  by  your  side,  and  pray  to  become  more 
like  you." 

"  A  poor  example,"  answered  Madoline, 
smiling. 

And  now  Sir  Vernon  entered,  pale  and 
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drawn  with  his  late  illness,  but  erect  and 
dignified.  There  were  no  family  prayers 
at  South  Hill,  and  there  never  had  been 
since  the  first  Lady  Lawford's  death.  Sir 
Vernon  went  to  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  he  considered  himself  well  enough, 
but  all  other  religious  offices  he  performed 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  rooms.  There 
was  therefore  no  morning  parade  for  prayers, 
and  the  servants  at  South  Hill  were  free  to 
choose  their  own  road  to  heaven. 

Madoline  rose  to  greet  her  father  -with 
loving  new  year  wishes.  Daphne  kept  her 
kneeling  attitude  by  the  fire,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  blaze,  feeling  that  good 
wishes  from  her  would  be  a  superfluity. 
"My  years  must  always  be  happy  while  I 
have  you,  dearest,"  said  Sir  Vernon,  kissing 
his  elder  daughter  j  and  then,  with  some 
touch  of  at  least  gentlemanly  feeling, 
bethinking  himself  of  the  child  he  did  not 
love,  he  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  Daphne's 
golden  head. 

"  Good-morning,  Daphne.  A  happy  new 
year  to  you ! "  he  said  quietly. 

She  gently  turned  from  the  fire,  took 
her  father's  hand,  and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  done  such 
a  thing  i  a  little  gush  of  spontaneous  feeling, 
and  the  father's  heart  was  touched — touched, 
albeit  like  all  Daphne's  graces,  this  little 
bit  of  girlish  graciousness  recalled  her 
mother's  fatal  charms. 

" '  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father,' " 
she  exclaimed,  recalling  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

H  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  my  dear." 

"  Thank  you,  papa.  That  is  a  good 
beginning  for  the  year,"  said  Daphne, 
stilling  a  sob.  "I  don't  think  I  shall  feel 
like  Esau  any  more." 

"My  dearest,  what  comparisons  you 
make,"  cried  Madoline.  "In  what  have  you 
ever  been  like  Esau.  Have  I  ever  cheated 
you  1  f 

"Not  willingly,  darling,"  answered 
Daphne,  nestling  close  beside  Madoline  as 
she  began  to  pour  out  Sir  Vernon's  tea. 
"  You  are  my  benefactress,  my  guardian 
angel.  Is  it  your  fault  if  I  belong  by  nature 
and  pedigree  to  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  1 " 


HAU-HAU. 

Hau-HAU  is  the  Maori  way  of  expressing 
the  barking  of  a  dog ;  and  the  Hau-haus 
may  be  called  barkers,  for,  both  on  the 
battle  -  field  and  during  their  religious 
exercises,  they  barked  with  a  will,  as  in- 


was  during  the  middle  ages  often  the 
practice  of  those  who  were  bewitched  or 
possessed  with  a  devil. 

Hauhauism  began  about  1863,  when  it 
had  become  evident  to  the  Maoris  that, 
unless  they  held  together  and  made  a 
grand  effort,  the  fast  multiplying  Pakehas 
(Europeans)  would  soon  improve  them  off 
the  whole  island.  At  first  they  tried 
patriotism  pure  and  simple,  and  an  amiable 
and  honest  chief  was  chosen  as  supreme 
native  ruler,  chief  of  chiefs,  under  the  title 
of  Wiremu  Kingi  (William  King).  While 
this  movement  was  fresh  it  was  very 
popular;  all  the  tribes  of  North  Island 
joined,  except  the  Ngapuhi  who  had  once 
been  lords  of  all  the  rest  and  could  brook 
no  superiors.  Had  the  English  at  that 
time  carried  on  a  regular  campaign  like 
that  of  Agricola  in  North  Britain,  Wiremu 
might  have  held  all  his  brethren  together 
as  Galgacus  did  the  Caledonians.  But 
the  weary  lingering  war  of  little  skirmishes 
tired  out  the  tribes.  One  after  another 
cooled  towards  the  king  and  towards  one 
another.  Old  feuds  were  remembered ; 
old  grievances  insisted  on.  Some  joined 
the  Pakehas ;  some  stood  neutral.  It  was 
evident  that  patriotism  alone  would  not 
suffice  to  hold  the  Maoris  together ;  there- 
fore Hauhauism  was  invented.  How  much 
of  it  was  real  fanaticism,  and  how  much 
imposture,  can  no  more  be  determined  than 
in  the  more  famous  case  of  Mahometanism. 

.It  is  not  even  certain  how  far  the 
accounts  given  to  Europeans  of  the  origin 
of  the  new  faith  are  trustworthy ;  they 
are  very  possibly  coloured  by  the  lively 
imaginations  of  the  natives  who  gave  them. 
This,  however,  is  clear — that  Hauhauism, 
like  the  creed  of  the  Taepings  in  China, 
was  a  gross  travesty  of  Christianity.  The 
Maoris  had  had  a  great  deal  of  religious 
teaching ;  unfortunately,  from  teachers  of 
four  or  five  different  denominations.  They 
had  no  doubt  come  to  believe  that  the 
white  man's  God  was  more  powerful  than 
their  Atuas,  for  he  gave  his  worshippers 
rifles  and  cartridges,  and  big  ships  with 
sails,  and  horses,  and  lots  of  things  which  the 
Atuas  had  never  given  to  the  most  devout 
Maoris.  Therefore  the  white  man's  God 
was  to  be  worshipped  in  order  to  get  a 
share  in  all  these  good  things  which  were 
at  his  disposal.  But  how  was  he  to  be 
worshipped  1  The  white  men  were  dis- 
puting among  themselves ;  some  said  every- 
body was  wrong  except  those  who  held 
with  a  big  prophet  called  Bishop;  others 
declared  the  Bishop  was  a  humbug,  and 
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the  only  right  way  was  that  of  "Wesley ; 
others  taught  it  was  no  use  worshipping 
God  unless  men  also  worshipped  a  number 
of  atuas  (spirits)  besides.  Clearly  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  book  for 
themselves  and  see  what  it  said ;  no  doubt 
the  white  men,  regretting  now  that  they 
had  made  it  known  to  the  Maoris,  were 
'  trying  as  best  they  could  to  hide  from  them 
its  real  meaning. 

In  the  book,  then,  they  read  about 
giving  one  of  your  two  coats  to  any  coat- 
less  man  whom  you  meet,  and  turning  the 
left  cheek  to  him  who  smites  you  on  the 
right.  "  Does  the  Pakeha  act  thus  1 "  they 
asked,  "  No ;  when  we  give  him  ten 
thousand  acres,  he's  never  satisfied  till  he 
has  wheedled  or  coerced  us  out  of  five 
thousand  more."  But  the  book  they  found 
had  two  parts.  In  the  second,  along  with 
these  precepts  which  the  Pakeha  certainly 
did  not  act  up  to,  were  miraculous  narra- 
tives about  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the 
heavenly  host  singing  in  the  sky,  and  a 
deal  more  which  just  suited  their  tone  of 
thought ;  in  the  first  part  was  the  history 
of  a  people  who  had  been  chosen  to 
inherit  a  certain  land,  and  whose  land, 
when  they  had  won  it  by  divine  help,  was 
secured  to  them  by  divine  sanction. 
Their  land  was  to  be  theirs,  and  woe  to 
any  one  who  tried  to  dispossess  them  : 
"  Dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  thou  shall 
be  fed,"  was  the  promise,  and  those  who 
came  to  trouble  them  they  were  to  smite 
hip  and  thigh. 

Out  of  these  two  parts  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  leaven  of  old  Maori  superstition, 
the  tribes  who  clung  to  their  independence, 
and  saw  that  independence  was  hopeless  un- 
less they  drove  out  the  white  man,  elaborated 
a  strange  medley  which  they  called  the  faith 
of  the  Pai  Marire — i.e.,  "the  good  and 
peaceful " — for  such  they  engaged  to  be  so 
long  as  they  were  let  alone  ;  if  any  one 
meddled  with  them,  or  "desired"  their 
land,  they  would  fall  on  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  their  God.  We  must  not  be 
hard  on  them ;  we  praise  the  old  Britons 
for  doing  the  self-same  thing;  there  is  not 
a  Welshman,  at  any  rate,  whose  pulse  does 
not  beat  faster  when  he  reads  of  the  stand 
that  Druidism  tried  to  make  against  the 
Romans.  Nor  must  we  think  that  the 
Maoris  had  been  very  badly  taught  by  the 
missionaries.  Consider  what  a  hard  thing 
it  must  be  to  teach  Christianity  as  we  have 
received  it  to  people  with  few  ideas,  and  with 
no  background  of  tradition  to  bring  the 
whole  picture  within  keeping  !  We  know 
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that  often  and  often  when  two  reasoners  are 
arguing,  they  suddenly  find  out  that  they 
have  been  quite  misunderstanding  one 
another;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  be  quite 
certain  that  you  ever  fully  understand  one 
another — you  and  he  may  be  using  words 
in  such  widely  different  senses.  Much 
more  is  it  impossible  to  make  a  Maori 
think  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  as 
St.  Athanasius  thought  of  it.  How  can  you 
ever  ascertain  what  notion  your  Maori  has 
formed  from  the  necessarily  abstract  words 
which  you  have  been  using  1  The  least  edu- 
cated among  us  is  the  great-great-grandchild 
of  people  who  for  scores  of  generations  have 
had  some  sort  of  training  in  the  use  of  ab- 
stract words.  Not  so  the  Maoris.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  made  a  strange  business  of 
their  attempt  to  form  a  theology  out  of  the 
Bible.  They  said  :  This  is  the  Christian's 
Book,  the  word  o|  that  God  who  has  given 
them  so  many  wonderful  gifts.  Therefore 
let  us  give  good  heed  to  it.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  they  would  not  teach  it  to  us 
aright.  We  must  read  it  for  ourselves, 
now  that  they,  through  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  rival  sects  (for  that  is  how  the  Maoris 
would  explain  our  anxiety  to  convert  them), 
have  been  fools  enough  to  make  its 
contents  known  to  us.  They  kept  the 
Trinity,  in  some  form  or  other;  they  talked 
much  of  angels  and  archangels ;  in  all  their 
political  documents  they  talked  Scripture, 
and  spoke  of  themselves  as  the  chosen  race. 
The  J ews  they  held  in  especial  honour — 
not  theoretically  only,  for  a  Captain  Levy, 
master  of  a  little  coasting  vessel,  was  sent 
away  safely,  when  other  whites  who  were 
with  him  were  put  to  death. 

Of  course  the  new  sect,  though  got  up 
by  astute  politicians,  was  bound  to  have  its 
prophet.  The  first  prophet  of  the  Hau-haus, 
Te  Ua,  had,  till  he  began  prophesying,  been 
looked  on  as  a  harmless  lunatic.  Once,  a 
man  whom  he  had  offended  tied  him  up,  but 
the  angel  Gabriel  bade  him  burst  his  bonds. 
He  did  so,  and  repeated  the  process  when 
he  was  afterwards  put  in  chains.  This 
made  his  tribe  (who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Davenport  trick)  look  upon  him  as  a  mar- 
vellous person;  and,  soon  after,  Gabriel 
awoke  him  one  night  and  showed  him  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  assembled  in 
numbers  numberless.  While  he  was  gazing 
on  them,  a  voice  came,  saying  :  "  Te  Ua,  go 
out  and  kill  thy  son  ! "  He  seized  the  boy, 
and  broke  his  leg  in  several  places ;  but 
before  he  had  done  him  more  hurt,  the 
voice  bade  him  wash  him  in  water.  He 
obeyed,  and  in  an  instant  the  boy  was 
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•restored  to  him  whole.  The  angel  then 
instructed  him  in  the  Hau-hau  ritual, 
among  which  was  a  hymn  (waiata)  to  the 
Trinity,  which  Gabriel  himself  sang. 

The  first  fight  between  Hau-haus  and 
Europeans  was  at  Taranaki,  where  the 
military  settlers,  aided  by  some  detach- 
ments of  the  Fifty-seventh  Regiment,  were 
destroying  the  maize-crops.  The  Hau-haus 
rushed  upon  them;  and,  after  a  little 
desultory  firing,  something  very  like  a 
stampede  occurred.  A  captain  and  his 
company  took  to  the  bush ;  a  lieutenant 
and  his  men  got  among  the  high  fern. 
Captain  Lloyd,  who  bravely  stood  his 
ground,  and  tried  to  allay  the  panic,  was 
killed,  along  with  six  others,  and  his  head 
was  cut  off,  embalmed,  and  sent  through 
the  tribes  to  call  them  to  rise  and  strike  a 
blow  for  freedom.  When  the  Taranaki 
Bush  Rangers  got  to  the  battle-field,  they 
found  from  some  of  our  men  who  had  been 
hiding  in  the  bush  that  the  Maoris  came 
on  barking  like  dogs,  in  strong  faith  that 
if,  when  the  enemy  was  firing,  they  waved 
their  hands  over  their  heads,  turning  the 
palms  to  the  foe,  at  the  same  time  barking  out 
"hau,"  the  bullets  would  pass  harmlessly 
by.  Captain  Lloyd's  embalmed  head  became 
as  famous  as  that  bronze  head  of  Friar  Bacon. 
It  began  to  give  oracles,  asserting,  among 
other  things,  that  legions  of  angels  were 
only  waiting  till  all  the  Maori  tribes  were 
leagued  against  the  white  interlopers.  Then 
the  heavenly  host  would  aid  in  driving 
the  white  men  into  the  sea,  and  would 
afterwards  instruct  the  Pai  -  Marire  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  mankind 
has  ever  known.  Had  the  promoters  of 
Hauhauism  had  patience,  and  abstained 
from  all  hostility  to  the  whites  while  carry- 
ing the  head  round,  all  the  tribes  would 
have  been  converted  and  the  wished-for 
result  might  possibly  have  been  attained. 
The  lesser  prophets,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  war  at  once.  When  it 
began  several  important  tribes,  as  yet  un- 
converted, joined  the  English,  and,  under- 
standing the  tactics  of  their  countrymen, 
proved  our  most  effective  allies.  Hepanaia, 
too,  a  new  prophet,  was  such  a  thorough 
fanatic  that  he  ventured  to  attack  an 
exceedingly  strong  position — Sentry  Hill — 
garrisoned  by  fifty  men  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Regiment,  and  so  fortified  with  scarp  and 
revetted  parapet  as  to  be  unassailable  save 
by  scaling-ladders.  The  Hau-haus,  however, 
came  on,  not  in  that  usual  loose  open  order 
which  European  armies  have  borrowed 
from  them,  and  which  the  Prussians  found 


so  effective  during  the  late  war,  but  in  a 
close  column,  evidently  careless  of  our  fire. 
At  three  hundred  yards  the  soldiers  opened 
fire,  and  the  four  front  ranks  went  down 
to  a  man  under  a  storm  of  bullets  and 
shells  from  the  cohorn  mortars.  After  a 
halt  of  a  few  seconds  the  infatuated  Hau- 
haus  rushed  on  again,  a  brave  old  chief 
calling  on  them  to  avenge  his  two  sons. 
Again  they  were  brought  up  by  the  iron 
hail ;  and  this  time  they  retreated,  carrying 
away  as  many  of  their  dead  as  they  could. 
The  prophet  and  more  than  fifty  of  his 
followers  fell;  but  the  Hau-haus  still  be- 
lieved in  their  invulnerability.  In  that 
instance,  the  disaster  was  attributed  to 
Hepanaia's  "  want  of  faith." 

Soon  after,  the  bad  policy  of  not  waiting 
quietly  for  the  work  of  conversion  was 
ruinously  exemplified.  The  Hau-haus  de- 
termined to  attack  the  town  of  Wanganui, 
and  prepared  war-canoes,  and  sent  to  ask 
the  Ngatipa  tribe  to  join  them,  or  at  least 
to  let  them  go  by.  The  Ngatipas  would 
do  neither.  No  hostile  war-party  had  ever 
forced  the  river ;  to  allow  the  Hau-haus  to 
pass  would  destroy  the  mana  (influence)  of 
the  tribe,  so  they  challenged  the  Hau-haus 
to  a  battle  of  champions  on  a  famous  old 
fighting-ground,  and  the  result  was  a  fearful 
fight  in  which,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
re-load,  both  sides  went  at  it  as  in  the  old 
days  with  the  tomahawk.  Another  prophet 
was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  lifting  his 
hand  and  shouting  the  talismanic  words, 
"  Pai-marire,  pai-marire,  hau." 

This  wretched  work,  however,  made  for, 
rather  than  against  the  cause  ;  not  long 
after  the  tribes  met,  and  had  a  general 
tangi  (cry)  over  their  mutual  losses,  and 
two  other  prophets  were  despatched  to 
make  fresh  converts.  Their  written  in- 
structions were :  "  Don't  interfere  with 
anyone  you  meet.  Don't  quarrel  with  the 
Pakehas.  If  this  paper  gets  torn  or  dirty, 
get  another  piece  and  re-write,  that  it  may 
be  clean  and  in  good  condition." 

Far  from  acting  up  to  their  instructions 
the  new  prophets  soon  compassed  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Volckner,  a  German,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  a  Church  of  England 
bishop.  Two  hundred  men  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
medium  was  Captain  Lloyd's  head,  with 
which  each  man  was  separately  frightened 
till  he  became  half  mad  with  excitement 
and  sprang  out  of  the  line.  Volckner's 
house  faced  the  entrance  to  the  river ;  and 
one  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that 
the  light  in  his  window  was  to  guide  in 
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man-of-war  boats,  and  so  ensure  the  cession 
of  Waikate  lands.  The  poor  missionary  was 
hung  on  a  willow-tree  close  to  his  own 
church,  the  prophet  threatening  the  ven- 
geance of  his  god  if  the  Pakeha  ministers 
were  not  destroyed.  The  body  was  carried 
into  church  and  the  prophet  ordered  a  chief 
to  cut  off  the  head.  He  then  called  on  all 
present  to  taste  the  blood  ;  after  which 
Volckner's  fellow  missionary,  Mr.  Grace,  was 
allowed  to  bury  the  body  in  the  chancel. 
Grace  was  then  put  on  his  trial  for  teaching 
false  doctrine,  but  the  charge  broke  down, 
and  he  was  held  to  ransom,  but  was  soon 
after  rescued  by  Captain  Levy,  Avho,  being 
a  J ew,  was  allowed  to  go  about  unmolested. 
Soon  after,  a  half-caste  interpreter,  Falloon, 
was  murdered  along  with  the  crew  of  the 
ship  on  which  he  was ;  and  then  began  a 
war  in  which  the  Maoris  managed  to  inflict 
serious  losses  on  their  opponents,  though  of 
course  themselves  suffering  tenfold.  The 
Maoris  had  three  quite  distinct  kinds  of 
enemies.  The  Queen's  troops,  who  attacked 
in  the  usual  way,  and  were  soon  voted 
almost  useless  in  the  bush  •  the  settlers, 
who  under  leaders  like  Major  Von  Tempsky 
and  Colonel  M'Donnell  proved  themselves 
not  only  brave  but  skilful  •  and  the  loyal 
natives,  often  under  officers  of  their  own, 
like  Major  Kepa,  who  fills  such  a  notable 
space  in  Quartermaster  Gudgeon's  book. 
These  men  imported  a  good  deal  of 
savagery  into  the  contest;  one  of  them, 
Winiati,  was  by  no  means  a  creditable  ally, 
though  he  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  war.  Shooting  prisoners,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  the  native  allies ; 
English  officers,  did  the  same  now  and 
then,  though  of  course  it  was  work 
which  suited  the  natives  best ;  they  could 
thus  pay  off  old  grudges  as  well  as  gain 
glory  with  the  white  men.  Thus,  after, 
a  battle  near  Lake  Waikare,  Tuatini 
Tamaionarangi,  one  of  the  grand  old 
chiefs  who  in  days  gone  by  had  governed 
nearly  all  the  east  coast,  was  captured  and 
brought  in  to  Major  Frazer.  Rawata,  a 
"loyal  native,"  asked  his  name,  and  he 
answered  with  Maori  grandiloquence,  "  Te 
Wairoa  is  the  village,  and  the  Tauiwha  who 
lives  there  is  Tamaionarangi."  Major  Frazer 
remarked,  "He  ought  to  be  shot."  Some 
hours  after,  Rawata,  finding  him  still  alive, 
said,  "  You  all  seem  afraid  to  shoot  him, 
but  I  am  not;"  and,  taking  him  by  the 
wrist,  he  led  him  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  and 
shot  him  and  three  others  with  his  revolver. 
This  Rawata,  who  wished  to  follow  up  the 
fugitives,  "  that  there  might  be  no  strag- 


glers left  to  bother  us,"  but  was  over- 
ruled by  his  brother  chiefs,  who  could 
not  forget  that  they  were  fighting  against 
their  relations,  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
brute,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  most  able 
commander.  It  was  through  his  general- 
ship that  Major  Frazer's  expedition  was 
saved  from  discomfiture,  and  turned  into 
a  brilliant  victory. 

Here  is  a  good,  instance  of  the  blunders 
sometimes  made  by  regular  officers.  In 
the  border  war  at  Wanganui,  which  preceded 
the  Hau-hau  outbreak,  General  Cameron 
had  given  orders  to  pitch  the  camp,  when 
a  colonial  officer  said :  "  Don't  you  think, 
general,  we  are  too  near  the  bush  1 " 
General  Cameron  replied:  "Do  you 
imagine,  sir,  that  any  body  of  natives 
will  dare  to  attack  two  thousand  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  1"  "It  would  not  surprise 
me  if  they  did,"  was  the  reply.  Never- 
theless, the  camp  was  pitched,  and  all 
were  busy  when  a  volley  was  fired  out  of 
the  high  grass,  which  killed  an  adjutant- 
general  and  fifteen  men.  Much  more 
mischief  would  have  been  done,  had  not 
the  suspicious  colonial  officer  ordered  his 
men  to  keep  their  horses  saddled  and 
bridled ;  they  charged  through  the  grass 
and  drove  the  Maoris  back.  It  was  time, 
for  one  of  them  was  shot  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  general's  tent.  Many  a  time 
the  troops  would  have  suffered  terribly, 
but  for  the  sharpness  and  promptitude  of 
natives  like  Rawata,  or  forest-rangers  like 
M'Donnell.  "We  get  a  notion  of  the 
difficulties  of  Maori  warfare,  when  we  learn 
that,  in  spite  of  many  attempts,  only  one 
resolutely  defended  pah  was  ever  taken  by 
assault.  This  was  when  General  Chute  was 
in  command;  the  pah  being  Otapawa,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Tangahoe  tribe.  As 
usual,  the  march  began  about  three  a.m.,  for 
the  Maoris  are  heavy  sleepers,  and  never 
would  keep  good  watch;  so  many  a  pah 
was  taken  in  the  grey  dawn  before  its 
defenders  were  stirring.  Here,  however,  the 
natives  were  on  the  alert,  and  so  the  general 
would  not  even  wait  for  the  native  contin- 
gent (kupapas)  to  get  round  in  the  rear.  He 
brought  up  an  Armstrong  gun  and  shelled 
the  place,  setting  several  huts  on  fire. 
Not  a  soul,  however,  showed  himself; 
and  then  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  storm 
the  stockade.  They  were  old  Crimean 
veterans,  and  moved  on  with  a  cheer  over 
ground  which  the  enemy  had  cleared  and 
levelled  so  that  there  might  be  absolutely 
no  cover.  The  Hau-haus  let  them  come 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  stockade,  and  then 
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gave  them  such  a  volley  out  of  their  rifle- 
pits  that  for  a  moment  they  halted,  till 
Colonel  Butler  steadied  them  with  the 
words:  "Go  on,  Die-hards!"*  and  they 
rushed  to  the  palisade,  tearing  it  down 
with  hands  and  tomahawks.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  in  the  pah,  and  killed 
every  one  who  had  not  had  time  to  escape. 
Our,  loss,  however,  was  heavy — eleven 
killed  and  twenty  wounded,  Colonel 
Howard  mortally.  General  Chute  had  one 
of  the  buttons  shot  off  his  coat.  He  re- 
marked :  "  The  niggers  seem  to  have  found 
me  out.  Go  on,  Colonel  Butler."  This 
was  the  grand  style  of  fighting,  but  it  was 
far  too  wasteful  of  English  lives  to  be 
generally  adopted.  The  usual  plan  was  to 
manage  a  surprise,  set  a  guard  over  each 
hut,  and  call  on  the  inmates  to  surrender 
on  pain  of  being  burnt  alive  if  they  refused 
to  come  out.  This  sort  of  thing  practised 
'  on  Arabs  in  Algeria  gave  Marshal  Pellissier 
an  infamous  reputation ;  but  Maoris  are 
not  Arabs,  and  the  men  who  "stopped" 
the  Maori  earths  in  this  effectual  way  were 
not  regulars,  but  bush  and  forest-rangers, 
helped  by  loyal  natives.  The  method  did 
not  always  hinder  bloodshed.  At  one  large 
village  those  in  the  central  hut  answered 
the  summons  to  surrender  by  a  volley.  Our 
men  at  once  set  fire  to  all  that  would  burn. 
"  The  roofs"  (says  Quartermaster  Gudgeon, 
who  tells  this,  as  he  does  all  such  stories, 
with  intense  gusto)  "  burnt  like  tinder,  and 
the  Hau-haus  had  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
Twenty  yards  was  the  utmost  length  of 
their  tether.  None  escaped."  Some  of  the 
huts,  however,  were  of  turf,  and  would  not 
burn..  The  men  in  one  of  these  surren- 
dered j  but,  as  the  first  of  them  was  coming 
out,  our  loyal  natives  "  fired  such  a  volley 
as  fairly  lifted  him  off  his  feet."  In  this 
fight  (if  fight  it  could  be  called)  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  fighting-men  of  the  hostile 
tribe  were  killed,  and  our  loyal  contingent, 
under  Ensign  Poma,  went  round  toma- 
hawking the  fallen.  Our  losses  were  only 
one  killed  and  a  few  wounded.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  most  profitable  way  of 
attacking  a  pah )  but  surely  something 
better  could  have  been  done  with  brave 
men  like  these  Maoris,  than  either  to  pound 
at  them  with  Armstrong  guns  or  to  shoot 
them  down  like  rabbits. 

The  success  above  described  drew  from 


*  Military  readers  will  know  that  the  Fifty- 
seventh  are  called  "Die-hards."  In  a  Peninsular 
battle,  their  colonel,  seeing  them  fall  rather  fast, 
called  out:  "Die  hard,  Fifty-seventh!"  and  the 
name  stuck. 


the  old  chief  Toi  the  remonstrance  :  "  We 
thought  we  were  fighting  against  a  man, 
but  we  find  he  is  a  rat  who  only  moves 
at  night."  "No,"  retorted  the  leader  of 
the  forest-rangers;  "  you  thought  we  were 
soldiers,  and  find  that  we  are  Pakeha 
Maoris."  Of  the  tactics  of  the  loyal  natives 
the  following  is  an  instance.  Katene  and 
his  brother  went  to  a  half-friendly  chief 
Tewaka,  who  began  reproaching  them  for 
having  joined  the  whites  and  fought  against 
their  own  people.  "  Pish,"  said  Katene, 
"  the  Pakehas  are  fools  and  I  am  cleverer 
than  you.  In  one  month  I  shall  steal  more 
ammunition  than  I  can  use  in  two  years; 
then  I  shall  return  to  you.  I  can  show  you 
a  thousand  caps  I've  stolen  already."  Te- 
waka, like  all  Maoris  greedy  after  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  snare,  walked  off  with  the 
brothers,  and  was  led  into  an  ambush.  Here 
Katene  seized  his  gun,  the  brother  laid 
hold  of  his  tomahawk,  the  men  in  ambush 
fired,  and  the  poor  chief  was  shot  while 
making  a  rush  for  a  cliff  down  which  he 
meant  to  slide.  "Why  didn't  you  bring 
him  in,  as  you  were  told  to  do,  instead  of 
his  gun  ?  "  Katene  was  asked.  "  Because 
you  would  have  saved  him,  and  I  wanted 
him  killed,  for  he  had  done  me  an  injury." 
This  loyal  native  had  not  turned  Hau-hau, 
but  assuredly  he  was  not  much  bettered  by 
whatever  Christianity  he  had  been  taught. 
There  is  something  revolting  in  making 
use  for  our  own  ends  of  the  worst  passions 
of  savages. 

Such  was  the  style  of  warfare.  Very 
rarely  a  party  of  volunteers  skedaddled, 
leaving  their  guns  in  the  stampede ;  now 
and  then  the  Hau-haus  surprised  and  cut 
off  a  few  men;  but  they  were  gradually 
beaten  at  all  points.  Very  rarely,  consider- 
ing they  were  Maoris  and  fanatics  to  boot, 
they  disgraced  themselves  by  murdering 
some  outlying  settlers.  Of  four  settlers,  for 
instance,  who  had  pushed  on  to  the  Waioeka 
Gorge,  and  bought  land,  the  right  to  sell 
which  was  denied  by  the  natives,  two,  Moore 
and  Beggs,  were  killed.  But  if  four  gentle- 
men will  live  in  a  lone  house,  close  to  a 
hostile  tribe  goaded  to  madness  by  the 
loss  of  the  best  part  of  their  lands,  what 
can  they  expect  ?  The  four  were  playing 
whist  when  the  Hau-haus  came  upon  them. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  at  barricading 
the  house,  so  they  ran  for  it.  Two  were 
shot,  the  others  got  into  the  bush,  and 
actually  distanced  their  pursuers,  though 
one  had  to  stop  every  now  and  then  to 
chafe  and  straighten  his  companion's  legs, 
which  were  distorted  with  violent  cramp. 
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When  almost  all  the  others  had  been 
crushed  in  detail,  the  Hawke's  Bay  tribes 
began  to  move.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
kept  quiet  by  the  nature  of  their  country, 
which  was  free  from  the  forests  and  ravines 
so  necessary  to  Maori  warfare,  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  only  sold  a  small  part 
of  their  land  to  Government,  the  rest  being 
leased  to  various  sheep-farmers,  often  at  a 
high  rental.  But  a  good  many  of  them 
had  become  Hau-haus ;  and,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  contingencies,  we  forced 
them  into  war  by  sending  an  ultimatum. 
There  was  not  much  glory  in  the  business, 
for  we  were  always  four  to  one. 

In  1867,  the  Hau-haus  were  thoroughly 
tired ;  they  proclaimed  "  the  year  of  the 
Lamb ; "  but  they  wanted  peace  and  their 
confiscated  estates  as  well ;  and  they 
were  un-lamblike  enough  to  begin  dis- 
turbing the  survey  of  a  new  block  of 
land.  Of  course  they  were  beaten;  but 
not  until  there  had  been  much  fighting, 
in  which  several  valuable  lives  were  lost, 
among  them  Colonel  Ross,  and  the  famous 
Yon  Tempsky,  and  Captain  Hunter,  and 
Dr.  Best  and  Lieutenant  Rowan,  and  many 
more.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
troops  fell  into  a  trap,  and  the  volunteer 
recruits,  getting  disheartened,  crowded  toge- 
ther, and  presented  an  easy  mark  for  the 
Hau-hau  bullets.  On  one  occasion  a  fifth, 
on  another  a  fourth,  of  all  the  whites 
and  loyals  were  either  killed  or  wounded  ; 
and  Colonel  Whitmore,  at  the  battle  of 
Moturoa,  did  no  better  than  M'Donnell  in 
the  fight  where  Yon  Tempsky  fell. 

It  was  wretched  work;  but  for  Kepa  and 
the  native  contingent  the  whites  would 
often  have  been  wholly  cut  off ;  and  in 
return  for  this  assistance  they  were  obliged 
to  wink  at  cruelties  like  this :  "  Our 
Maoris  suddenly  came  upon  a  Maori  tent, 
with  a  woman  standing  outside.  She  ran 
off  screaming,  pursued  by  our  men.  A 
man  in  the  tent  was  immediately  shot,  as 
also  two  poor  little  children  out  of  three 
that  were  found  there,"  the  third  being 
saved  to  give  information. 

Four  months  before  Moturoa  was  fought, 
Te  Kooti  had-  escaped  from  the  Chatham 
Islands.  Most  of  those  who  care  about 
New  Zealand — and  they  should  be  nearly 
all  English  people— have  heard  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who,  had  he  not  been 
mixed  up  with  the  massacre  of  Poverty  Bay, 
and  other  similar  atrocities,  might  stand 
for  the  Maori  Wallace.  He,  no  doubt,  would 
call  himself  the  Maori  Samson,  who  had 
burst  the   bonds  wherewith  the  white 
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Philistines  had  bound  him,  and  was  carry- 
ing death  and  destruction  among  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Te  Kooti  was  one  of  our  mistakes — a 
zealous  ally  who  was  converted  into  a 
bitter  foe  by  being  imprisoned  on  an  un- 
proved charge  of  communicating  with  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Gudgeon  says  :  "  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  truth  in  the 
charge,  for  the  men  he  was  accused  of 
communicating  with  were  a  hundred  miles 
off."  Nevertheless,  he,  with  many  more, 
was  sent  to  a  penal  settlement.  How 
Te  Kooti  planned  the  escape ;  how  he  and 
his  friends  seized  a  schooner  and  gave  the 
crew  the  choice  between  instant  death  and 
working  the  ship  to  Poverty  Bay;  how, 
while  they  were  masters  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,  they  treated  the  white  women  and 
children  most  kindly,  and  harmed  no  one 
except  one  man  who  would  insist  on 
fighting  single-handed;  how,  when  the 
contrary  wind  would  not  change,  Te  Kooti 
turned  his  Old  Testament  reading  to  ac- 
count and  threw  overboard  his  great  uncle, 
whereupon  there  at  once  sprang  up  a 
favourable  breeze — all  this  reads  like  a 
romance.  Hunting  Te  Kooti  and  punishing 
the  tribes  who  refused  to  surrender  him 
now  became  the  chief  work.  Sometimes 
Te  Kooti  was  reduced  to  three  followers ; 
often  the  pursuers  came  upon  the  fire  by 
which  he  had  been  cooking ;  but  (like  that 
Ambiorix  whom  Csesar  hunted  down  so 
remorselessly)  he  escaped,  and  is  not 
caught  yet.  The  last  news  was  that  he  is 
living  quietly  in  "  the  king  country,"  even 
the  loyal  natives  being  tired  of  the  chase 
after  so  slippery  a  foe.  A  good  deal  of 
the  fighting  went  on  around  Lake  Taupo, 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  lands  round 
which  were  glowingly  described,  in  1843, 
by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  naturalist  to  the  New 
Zealand  Colonisation  Company.  There,  too, 
are  the  hot  springs  and  ponds — geysers, 
without  the  grim  surroundings  which  in 
Iceland  belong  to  such  phenomena.  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  regrets  that  he  could  not 
ascend  the  highest  peak  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains ;  the  chief  was  away,  and 
he  had  left  it  tapu  (tabooed),  for  it  was 
his  great  ancestor's  backbone.  An  English- 
man might  have  insisted  on  breaking  the 
tapu ;  but,  Dr.  Dieffenbach  Writes,  "  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  natives  I  always  kept 
my  temper  and  therefore  fared  well,  and  I 
recommend  the  same  plan  to  all  travellers 
among  savages,  who  are  often  our  superiors 
in  this  respect."  One  sentence  in  Dieffen- 
bach's  book  may  well  make  an  English- 
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man  blush  j  he  speaks  of  "  the  special 
aversion  of  the  Maoris  to  distilled  spirit, 
until  they  are  taught  by  long  intercourse 
with  Europeans."  He  also  speaks  of  native 
girls  being  a  regular  article  of  trade — not 
much  to  our  credit  this,  either.  The  half- 
castes  he  calls  "  one  of  the  finest  races  that 
exist,  an  improvement  physically  on  both 
their  parents."  The  missionaries,  he  adds, 
set  themselves  against  mixed  marriages, 
"  speaking  of  those  they  are  sent  to  teach 
as  an  inferior  race  of  beings ; "  but  their 
real  reason  is  (he  thinks)  the  fear  of  a 
rival  influence  being  set  up.  We  may 
note  that  the  Hau-haus  were  so  violent 
against  missionaries  because  they  accused 
them  of  treachery — not  unfairly,  since  the 
military  map  by  which  the  troops  were 
guided,  was  chiefly  made  by  the  help  of 
Father  Pezant  and  others  who  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  pahs.  Dieffenbach 
says :  "  Many  mixed  marriages  have 
turned  out  remarkably  well,  and  this 
blending  of  races  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  " — a  better  thing,  surely,  than  egging 
the  Maoris  on  to  outbreak  after  outbreak 
by  a  culpable  ignoring  of  their  land-laws, 
and  then  proclaiming  that  they  are  dying 
out  and  must  die  out  before  the  march  of 
progress.  If  such  a  really  fine  race  does 
die  out,  Christian  civilisation  will  stand 
hopelessly  condemned  in  comparison  with 
that  of  old  Rome  ;  for  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  culture 
than  the  Maori  (the  Britons  even  lower,  if, 
in  spite  of  Welshmen's  protests,  we  are  to 
take  Caesar's  account  as  true.)  Yet  the 
Romans  civilised  and  did  not  exterminate 
them. 

Hauhauism  is  still  alive ;  we  have  done 
our  best  to  identify  it  in  the  Maori  mind 
with  patriotism.  By-and-by  we  shall  want 
the  "  king  country,"  and  then,  when  all 
else  is  taken,  the  turn  of  the  loyal  natives 
will  come,  and  we  shall  quote  against  them 
Katene's  words  :  "  Never  trust  a  Maori. 
Though  I  mean  you  well,  some  day  I  may 
remember  that  I  have  lost  my  land,  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  my  tribe  are 
gone,  and  that  you  are  the  cause." 

For  our  part,  we  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  in  our  struggle  with  these  brave 
and  patriotic  islanders  we  should  have  kept 
clear  of  the  help  of  "  loyal  natives." 


OLD  LETTERS. 
My  letters  !  written  in  my  earnest  boyhood 

To  one  who  left  us  but  the  other  day, 
And  I  am  sitting  here,  and  try  to  read  them 

Through  tears  I  do  not  care  to  brush  away. 


Tears  for  my  friend,  and  tears,  ah  !  much  more 
bitter 

For  him,  myself,  the  self  that  is  as  dead 
As  he  to  whom  these  faded  things  were  written 

E'er  youth  and  trust  had  from  my  living  fled. 
It  wac  myself,  remember  that,  who  wrote  them, 

Read  them  once  more,  and  note  the  noble  life, 
The  vast  endeavour,  and  the  desperate  struggle 

To  rise  above  the  grovellers  in  the  strife  ; 
The  sacrifice  of  self  for  good  of  others  ; 

The  passion  at  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  ; 
The  angry  fight  'gainst  pride,  and  sin,  and  riches  ; 

The  looking  onward  when  the  prize  was  sure. 
Ours  too  the  hands  to  ease  the  over-laden, 

Ours  the  strong  voices  whose  sweet  words  of  truth 
Should  e'er  compel  a  hearing  from  the  people 

Who  now  but  scoffed  at  our  impetuous  youth. 
The  world,  awakened,  soon  would  grow  much  better, 

Soon  sin  and  sorrow  dying  in  the  dust, 
Would  vanish  from  the  earth  before  the  sunlight 

Flashed  from  our  swords,  whose  blades  should 
never  rust. 
Yet  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  old  and  tired, 

I  do  not  care  if  all  the  world  be  sin  ; 
I  listen  dully  to  my  sons'  loud  vauntings 

Of  that  bright  future  they  are  sure  to  win. 
Ah  !  burn  the  letters.    As  they  fall  to  ashes 

Methinks  they're  like  our  fading  mortal  dreams, 
Words  upon  words,  and  little  of  fulfilment 

Of  all  was  promised  by  our  youth's  bright  gleams  ! 


VIOLET  WOOD'S  HUSBAND. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  I. 

Somehow  or  other  they  had  become 
great  friends.  Not  that  they  were  men 
cast  in  the  same  lines,  but  circumstances 
— that  huge  factor  in  human  actions — 
had  induced  them  to  be  very  frequently 
together.  They  had  been  chums,  in  a  way, 
as  far  back  as  their  undergraduate  days  at 
Cambridge,  where  Andrew  Gretton  had 
first  got  into  the  way  of  pouring  out  his 
really  fine  tenor  voice  to  an  audience 
of  Elliott  Beesly's  recumbent  figure  and 
meerschaum-pipe. 

Later  on,  as  Beesly  came  up  to  town  to 
eat  his  dinners,  the  two  friends  took  a 
suite  of  rooms  together  in  Gray's  Inn; 
chambers,  Gretton  remarked,  which  would 
permit  them  comfortably  and  with  becoming 
patience  to  await  the  hour  when  fame  and 
clients  should  present  themselves. 

It  was  perhaps  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  establishment  in  Gray's  Inn  had 
been  set  up,  that  the  latter  came  home 
one  night  from  a  musical  drum  in  an 
unusual  state  of  elation. 

"Shut  up  your  law  books,  have  done 
with  prose,"  cried  Gretton,  flinging  down  his 
hat.    "  Elliott,  my  boy,  I've  seen  my  fate  V 

"  What's  that  1 "  laconically  asked  Beesly 
without  looking  up  from  his  armchair. 

"  My  fate  !  Get  out,  you  fusty  lawyer ; 
an  angelic  being  in  swansdown,  and — 
Heaven  knows  what,  with  eyes  that  bowl 
you  over,    None  of  your  mincing  misses, 
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tottering  and  drooping  their  eyes — nothing 
of  that  sort — superb  lines,  my  dear  boy, 
and  such  a  smile." 

"Admired  your  singing,  eh1?"  enquired 
Mr.  Beesly  slowly,  as  he  puffed  out  rings 
of  pale  blue  smoke,  and  watched  them  rise 
and  vanish  into  air. 

"  Well,  I  flatter  myself  that  Once  Again 
really  went  off  to-night.  I  never  felt  in 
better  voice  in  my  life,  and  Miss  "Wood  is 
quite  a  connoisseur — knows  what's  good, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  saw  myself  how  she 
appreciated  the  crescendo  passage,"  cried 
Mr.  Gretton  in  elated  tones. 

"Quite  affinities,  eh?"  continued  Beesly. 
"  Quick  work  !  But  these  things  are  in- 
stantaneous— like  photographs  of  dogs  and 
babies — I  suppose." 

"  What  a  laconic  beggar  you  are  !  I 
should  enjoy  seeing  you  in  love  with  Miss 
Wood,  head  over  heels,  do  you  hear?" 
cried  Gretton,  helping  himself  to  a  brandy- 
and-soda.  "You  wouldn't  have  a  chance  ; 
she's  surrounded  with  men,  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  would  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  I'm  to 
lunch  with  the  Woods  on  Friday.  I'll  take 
you  to  call  on  Sunday — no  refusal,  look 
upon  the  thing  as  fixed." 

Mrs.  Wood  lived  in  a  roomy  house  in 
one  of  the  squares  lying  between  Bays- 
water  and  Kensington  Gardens.  She  had 
been  a  handsome,  showy  girl  in  her  youth, 
but  all  traces  of  beauty  had  been  washed 
out  by  the  process  of  time.  She  had  become 
hopelessly  fat.  She  was  not  indeed  more 
silly  now  than  when  she  first  gave  her  hand 
and  fine  person  into  Mr.  Tobias  Wood's 
keeping ;  but  the  triviality  that  is  admis- 
sible at  nineteen,  with  fine  shoulders  and 
the  right  turn  of  throat,  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  same  being  grown  hope- 
lessly out  of  all  proportion.  Hers  was 
not  of  the  progressive  order  of  mind ;  she 
literally  stagnated,  and  submitted  herself 
passively,  with  plump  folded  hands,  to 
whatever  fate  had  in  store  for  her.  The 
somewhat  early  death  of  her  husband  she 
accepted  with  Christian  resignation,  find- 
ing, even  in  her  deep  crape,  loopholes  of 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  late  stock- 
broker was  buried  in  the  most  expensive 
manner,  and  that  mourning  really  did 
become  darling  Violet  wonderfully. 

Mrs.  Wood's  love  for  her  only  daughter 
was  at  once  her  greatest  weakness  and  her 
redeeming  point.  She  idolised  this  girl, 
who  was  a  refined  and  more  delicate  version 
of  herself  in  past  days,  and  entered  into 
her  amusements  and  successes  as  if  they 
had  been  her  own.    The  stockbroker's 


widow  was  a  genial  lady,  who  liked  at  all 
times,  as  she  expressed  it,  "to  see  young 
folk  about."  She  kept  open  house,  and 
gave  no  small  number  of  dinners  and 
dances,  so  that  Miss  Violet's  admirers  found 
her  a  by  no  means  inaccessible  goddess. 
Accessible  she  was  at  most  times,  approach- 
able at  few,  for  Miss  Wood  was  not  entirely 
as  other  young  ladies  j  capricious  and  fan- 
tastic she  was  at  moments,  melancholy  and 
desponding  at  others,  but  at  no  time  to  be 
subdued  by  ordinary  means. 

Gretton  and  Beesly  were  well  received 
from  the  first  in  this  hospitable  house,  so 
that  the  tenor's  ardour  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  and  the  two  men  got 
into  the  habit  of  being  there  frequently. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gretton  was  a  man  on 
whom  fortune  had  been  pleased  to  bestow 
a  handsome  person,  a  tenor  voice,  and 
sufficient  means.  But  society,  like  the 
wicked  fairy  in  the  tale,  had  added  another 
gift  that  well-nigh  nullified  the  other 
attractions ;  she  had  given  Mr.  Gretton, 
namely,  an  exaggerated  perception  of  his 
own  superiority  to  the  world  at  large. 
Society  had  patted  him  on  the  back,  he 
had  been  likened  unto  Mario,  he  had  been 
gushed  over  by  maiden  ladies,  and  had  been 
taken  into  mamma's  back  drawing-room 
and  confidence.  In  short,  Mr.  Andrew 
Gretton  had  become  a  trifle  spoilt. 

"  How  could  a  nice  girl — a  girl  like  Miss 
Wood,  come  to  have  such  a  mother  !"  said 
Gretton  one  night,  as  he  and  Beesly  left 
the  house  in  Bayswater,  and  lighted  their 
cigars  preparatory  to  hailing  a  hansom. 

"I  should  rather  put  it  that  it  was 
exceedingly  clever  on  Mrs.  Wood's  part  to 
have  produced  a  daughter  like  Miss  Violet," 
answered  Beesly.  "  There  is  something 
special  about  that  girl ;  there's  a  fine  cut, 
a  nicety  about  her  j  she  wasn't  ready  made, 
nor,  I  take  it,  turned  out  of  a  mould." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course ;  the  girl  is  every- 
thing she  should  be,  but  my  dear  boy, 
the  mother ;  what  a  mother-in-law !  Ye 
heavens  !  no,  by  Jove,  I  should  have  for- 
gotten myself  long  ago,  and  gone  in  for 
the  girl,  but  for  the  mother,"  exclaimed 
Andrew.  "  By-the-bye,  old  man,  you  heard 
what  they  were  saying  to-night.  They  want 
us  to  come  over  to  Paris  for  Christmas. 
It's  like  my  luck  to  have  booked  myself 
for  almost  every  week  in  January,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  go  and  eat  my  plum-pudding 
in  Yorkshire.  I  wish  you  would  run  over 
and  look  after  the  Woods ;  they  will  want 
someone  to  see  them  about,  and  take  them 
to  the  theatres,  and  you  can  trot  Violet 
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round  and  see  those  little  French  fellows 
don't  get  at  her." 

"We're  not  sure  we  want  the  bone 
ourselves,  but  we  object  to  anybody  else 
having  it,  eh  %  Never  mind,  my  boy ;  I'll 
go  over  and  carry  Miss  Wood's  parcels. 
Am  I  to  make  meteorological  reports? 
Weather  fair,  daughter  calm,  mamma 
moderate,  and  that  sort  of  thing  1" 

"Of  course  you  must  let  me  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
run  over,"  replied  Gretton,  who  always  had 
a  hundred  plans.  "  Did  you  hear  that  old 
fellowCadburyto-night  saying  he  would  go  V 

"What,  the  silent  old  boy  with  the 
whiskers  1 "  asked  Beesly.  "  I  never  know 
what  he  does  at  the  Woods ;  he  never  speaks, 
but  he  is  always  there.  One  gets  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  part  of  the  furniture." 

"He's  got  a  lot  of  money,"  returned 
Andrew,  "and  has  proposed  no  end  of  times 
to  Violet,  Mrs.  Wood  tells  me.  The  old 
idiot  hangs  round,  casting  les  yeux  doux 
at  Miss  Wood.  Isn't  it  a  capital  joke1? 
Ha!  ha!" 

CHAPTER  II. 

Towards  the  middle  of  December  the 
Woods  found  rthemselves  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  Paris  in  one  of  the  many  hotels 
that  look  on  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 
Mr.  Cadbury  had  been  unable  to  leave 
town;  so  Elliott  Beesly  had  escorted  the 
mother  and  daughter  over  the  Channel,  and 
had  already  written  to  his  friend  Andrew, 
telling  him  how  things  were  going  on. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Beesly  that  any 
difficulty  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the 
situation.  He  had  in  his  nature  a  tinge 
of  old-fashioned  chivalry,  which  he  often 
enough  covered  and  hid  away  with  brusque 
speeches,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
least  susceptible  of  beings  to  that  emotional 
side  of  man  that  is  engendered  by  the 
proximity  of  pretty  women.  He  had 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  flirt  about  him. 
Without  a  shade  of  cynicism,  he  often 
enough  confessed  he  had  never,  with  the 
most  fascinating  maiden,  got  beyond  the 
desire  of  seeing  her  happily  married  to 
somebody  else. 

He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  great 
smoker;  these  habits  alone,  apart  from  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  might  have  prevented 
him  being  anything  of  a  lady's  man.  It 
was  therefore  in  perfect  good  faith  that 
he  accepted  the  charge  half  jestingly  laid 
upon  him  by  Gretton,  and  in  his  ignorance, 
one  might  say  innocence,  of  such  matters, 
found  himself,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  life.    How  much 


mere  accident,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  thrown,  influence  our  actions, 
and  bend  our  purpose,  is  not  generally 
admitted.  If  any  one  had  told  Elliott 
Beesly,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  that  foggy 
November  night  in  Bayswater,  that  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  he  would  be  madly  in 
love  with  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
just  so  coolly  bade  good-night,  he  would 
have  smiled  upon  him  commiseratingly, 
and  looked  on  him  as  mad.  He  would 
have  told  him  that  it  wasn't  his  line  of 
business,  that  the  emotions  were  an  extra 
to  the  everyday  fare,  the  heavy  price  of 
which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  care  to 
pay.  He  would  have  argued  that  a  man 
can  help  falling  in  love  if  he  choose,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  young  lady  was  given 
in  a  way  in  trust.  He  would  have  talked 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  same  strain, 
and  convinced  everybody,  and  more  than 
everybody  himself. 

But  our  theories  are  of  all  things  variable 
— we  say  such  and  such  things  are  not,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not 
happened  to  us. 

It  was  therefore  without  a  foreboding 
that  Elliott  Beesly  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  proceeded  to  offer  his 
services  to  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughter. 

Now  the  widow  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
French  finery,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  an  outfit  in  Paris  for  the  next  London 
season.  Dresses  she  must  have  at  Worth's, 
bonnets  at  Madame  Verot's ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  took  a  childish  delight  in 
having  her  large,  good-tempered  person 
pushed  about  and  carried  along — as  if  on 
wheels — by  the  crowd  in  the  Louvre  or  the 
Bon  March6.  The  worthy  lady  delighted 
in  bargains,  and  was  wont  to  buy  cab-loads 
of  goods,  of  which  she  would  make  no  use, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  cheap. 

Miss  Wood  was  a  young  lady  who  pre- 
ferred her  own  taste  to  anybody  else's, 
and  perhaps  she  was  not  far  wrong.  She 
designed  her  own  dresses,  had  them  made 
up  in  Baker  Street,  and  had  been  known 
even  to  have  invented  a  hat.  She  had  a 
peculiar  grace  of  her  own  that  had  nothing 
of  the  dressmaker's  art  in  it;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  something  original  in  her 
appearance  that  never  bordered  on  the 
eccentric.  Shopping  in  Paris  then  had  few 
charms  for  Violet ;  so  while  Mrs.  Wood  was 
trying  on  mantles  and  looking  at  the  latest 
eccentricity  in  fans,  the  daughter  was  free 
to  wander  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  or 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  Venus  of 
Milo. 
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It  was  thus  that  Beesly  and  Violet  were 
thrown  constantly  into  each  other's  society. 
Mr.  Beesly  could  not  be  expected  to  take 
more  than  a  moderate  interest  in  bonnets, 
and  Mrs.  Wood  was  only  too  delighted 
for  Violet  to  have  someone  to  "  do "  the 
Galleries  with. 

They  had  been  dawdling  one  afternoon 
in  the  Louvre,  and  had  come  down  by  the 
girl's  special  desire  into  the  sculpture 
gallery  to  look  at  what  she  declared  to  be 
her  favourite  statue  in  the  world — the 
immortal  goddess  of  Milo. 

"  How  is  it,"  cried  Violet,  as  she  and 
Beesly  sat  looking  up  at  the  statue  ;  "  how 
is  it  that  a  great  work — a  really  great 
work — is  always  new  %  I  wonder,"  she 
went  on,  "  how  many  times  I  have  seen 
this  Venus ;  yet  she  always  strikes  me  as 
much  as  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  It  is  of 
sensational  pictures  and  catching  music  that 
one  gets  so  tired." 

"You  might  as  well  say,  why  will  you 
be  tired  of  the  shape  of  that  hat  the  day 
after  to-morrow?"  smiled  Beesly.  "One 
is  a  mere  fashion  ;  we  continually  alter  the 
shape  of  our  head-covering,  but  what  we 
cover  remains  very  much  the  same.  A 
real  work  of  art  is,  I  suppose,  the  pith  and 
essence  of  a  struggle  after  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  beautiful  or  true.  Look  at  this 
Venus  now.  She  affects  us  perhaps  as 
much  as  she  affected  men  when  she  was 
first  hewn  out  of  the  block  of  marble." 

"  And  there  she  will  stand  when  we 
little  mortals  are  dead  and  buried;  just 
so,  with  that  wonderful  inscrutable  smile. 
Think  of  the  others  that  will  come  and 
look  at  her  as  we  have  done,  feeling, 
perhaps,  just  as  we  do,  the  same  strange 
sad  feeling,"  cried  Violet,  with  a  pretty 
burst  of  enthusiasm. 

The  place  was  quite  empty ;  in  the  far 
distance  the  last  visitor  was  clattering  down 
the  long  gallery  out  at  the  other  end.  It 
was  already  growing  dusk. 

"You  feel  that,  too;  the  wretchedness 
of  knowing  something  beautiful  that  is 
beyond  us — out  of  reach  ]"  asked  Beesly, 
turning  round  to  her  quickly. 

How  strange  and  dark  her  eyes  burned 
in  the  twilight ;  how  graceful  the  subtle 
lines  of  her  figure ;  how  devoid  of  all 
coquettishness  and  consciousness  her  pose  ! 
The  dark  purple  hangings  swept  behind 
her,  and  out  through  the  high  window  the 
sun  was  all  red,  a-dying  in  a  pinky  sky. 

She  was  actually  beautiful  at  the 
moment,  but  she  was  more  than  that  to 
Elliott  Beesly ;  she  was  a  sweet,  breathing 


woman,  who  made  him  feel  the  blankness 
of  his  life,  who  opened  out  a  world  of 
possibilities. 

"Something — beautiful — out  of  reach1?" 
repeated  Violet,  becoming  suddenly  con- 
scious, under  his  direct  gaze,  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  "I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure,"  she  stammered. 

He  watched  how  the  quick  colour 
spread  over  the  girl's  face  and  throat, 
how  her  deep  eyes  met  his  with  an  en- 
treating, startled  gaze.  What  a  fool,  ten 
thousand  times  a  fool,  was  Gretton  not  to 
snatch  at  such  a  happiness  !  Then,  with  a 
sudden  start,  he  remembered  his  friend, 
and  he  asked  himself  what  he  was  doing, 
looking  into  this  young  lady's  eyes  1 

"  Bah !  I'm  talking  nonsense,"  he  said  in 
a  changed  voice.  "  You  must  be  getting 
cold,  Miss  Wood ;  had  we  not  better  be 
going  home  1 " 

After  the  above  episode  Mr.  Beesly 
kept  wisely  to  strictly  neutral  topics  with 
Violet,  and  for  the  next  few  days  con- 
trived that  the  mother  of  this  dangerous 
syren  should  be  in  constant  attendance. 
He  even  evinced  a  hitherto  concealed 
ardour  for  millinery,  and  insisted  upon 
accompanying  Mrs.  Wood  several  times  to 
the  jewellers  to  see  about  the  setting  of 
her  diamonds. 

Of  course,  his  conduct  was  mystifying 
in  the  extreme  to  Violet,  who  could  not 
help  noticing  his  changed  manner.  What 
had  she  done  to  offend  him  1  She  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  herself  the  fact  that 
she  valued  what  he  thought  of  her.  There 
was  a  vein  of  tenderness  in  this  reserved 
man,  with  his  hard  mouth  and  cold  grey 
eye,  that  was  a  surprise  to  her  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  constantly 
for  the  last  eight  months.  But  in  London 
they  had  been  differently  placed.  He  had 
never  called  at  their  house  without  Andrew 
Gretton,  and  had  always  stood  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  tenor  to  warble  his 
love  songs,  or  to  drop  in  mock  humility  at 
her  feet.  She  remembered  one  evening, 
when  she  found  herself  with  Beesly  in 
the  conservatory,  he  had  jumped  up  on 
Gretton 's  approach,  and  ceded  Ms  place  to 
his  friend.  Was  she  too  silly,  too  girlish 
to  please  him?  she  asked  herself.  For  her 
experience  of  men  told  her  that  they  will 
be  inclined  to  find  the  way  and  means  if 
the  object  be  worth  their  while.  All  this 
was  true ;  but  his  reserve  and  coldness  had 
seemed  to  drop  for  an  instant  in  the  twi- 
light of  that  afternoon.    It  was  as  if  she 
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looked  through  a  loophole  at  some  wide 
vista,  of  whose  existence  she  had  never 
dreamt ;  and  once  having  known  the  view 
beyond  could  never  be  again  content  with 
blank  walls. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  much  perplexity 
and  nightly  questionings  that  the  week 
went  by  for  Violet.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  next  a  hard  frost  set  in ;  the  air  was  keen 
and  sharp,  the  skaters  flocked  to  the  Bois, 
and  the  sun  hung  like  a  red  lamp  in  the  sky. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  I  should  like  to 
skate,"  exclaimed  Violet,  as  she  appeared 
for  breakfast  in  their  bright  little  room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I've  no  objection," 
answered  mamma ;  "  only  you  know  I 
can't  stand  about  on  the  ice,  my  dear.  You 
must  get  Mr.  Beesly  to  take  you." 

"  Oh,  I  wonder  if  he  would  mind 
going,"  said  Violet,  who  perhaps  had  her 
doubts.  "  Do  you  think  Mr.  Beesly  skates, 
mamma  1  she  went  on;  "we  must  go  and 
get  skates  this  morning  if  he  does,  and 
then  we  might  go  this  afternoon." 

So  it  happened  that,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Beesly's  precautions  against  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  culpable  weakness  in  himself, 
he  started  out  with  Miss  Wood  for  an 
afternoon's  skating  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  the  bright  cold  daylight,  and  in  the 
crowd  on  the  ice,  things  went  off  entirely 
to  Mr.  Beesly's  satisfaetion.  Violet  and  he 
were  on  exactly  the  same  neutral  ground 
as  they  had  been  all  the  week.  But  as 
the  sun  sank  large  and  crimson  into  the 
mist,  and  the  twilight  grew  apace,  Beesly 
could  not  help  recalling  the  afternoon  in 
the  Louvre.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the 
same  effect  of  light. 

Violet  could  not  help  noticing  that  his 
hand  trembled,  as  he  helped  her  into  the 
little  fiacre  that  had  been  waiting  for 
them.  Did  he  not  linger  an  imperceptible 
instant  as  he  drew  another  wrap  round  her 
shoulders  1  Why  did  the  long  drive  through 
the  Bois  and  Champs  Elysees  seem  the 
shortest  drive  they  had  ever  taken,  and 
why  did  Mr.  Beesly  pay  the  coachman 
more  than  double  his  fare  1 

It  occurred  to  both  of  them,  why  1 

"Do  not  light  the  candles,"  said  Violet, 
as  they  came  into  the  cosy  sitting-room 
where  the  fire  was  burning  brightly;  "I 
like  the  firelight.  This  is  the  nicest  hour 
of  the  day,  I  think,"  she  continued  to 
Beesly ;  and  then  she  threw  off  her  heavy 
furs  and  knelt  down,  holding  her  pink 
fingers  to  the  blaze. 

What  was  the  madness  that  kept  dancing 
in  his  head  1  Beesly  asked  himself. 


He  felt  his  brain  confused,  as  if  there 
were  no  sharp  line  between  right  and 
wrong.  He  felt  as  if  he  must  throw  him- 
self down  beside  that  slim  bending  figure 
in  the  firelight,  and  tell  her  he  could  not 
spare  her  out  of  his  life.  Then  he  thought 
of  Gretton,  and  he  turned  and  looked  into 
the  street. 

There  were  the  dancing  lights  of  the 
carriages,  the  blaze  of  cafes,  as  they  had 
seen  them  just  before.  A  hurdy-gurdy 
was  playing  in  the  road  below,  and  a 
lounger  at  a  cafe  turned  at  that  moment 
to  speak  to  a  smartly-dressed  girl. 

Then  something  seemed  to  snap  in  his 
brain. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?"  asked  Beesly 
in  a  hard  voice. 

"Still  shopping,  I  suppose,"  returned 
Violet.  "  But  why  do  you  ask  like  that ; 
are  you — frightened  of  me1?"  she  asked 
with  a  little  hysterical  laugh. 

"  If  you  like  it,  I  am  frightened  of  you," 
said  Beesly,  sitting  down  ;  "  perhaps  I  am 
frightened  of  myself." 

A  pause. 

"Have  you  any  message  for  Gretton?" 
he  asked,  making  a  sudden  resolution.  "  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  go  over  to  London 
to  night  or  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Something  has  happened  1  "  she  asked 
tremulously,  turning  her  face  to  him. 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you.  I've  been  idling 
so  pleasantly,  the  time  has  slipped  by,"  he 
answered  in  the  same  cold  tone  and  avoiding 
her  eyes.  "  I  must  get  back.  Have  you 
any  message  for  Gretton  ? "  he  repeated. 

"Thank  you,  none,"  she  answered  haugh- 
tily, and  she  stood  up  with  her  back  to  him 
and  leant  her  arms  on  the  chimney-piece. 

He  was  going,  and  in  parting  had  nothing 
to  entreat  but  a  message  for  Gretton.  She 
had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  in.  sup- 
posing he  would  ever  have  anything  else  to 
entreat. 

Another  long  silence. 

A  little  flame  blurted  out  from  the  fire, 
lighting  the  room,  and  throwing  their 
gigantic  shadows  on  the  ceiling. 

"Iam  sorry  mamma  isn't  here  to  bid 
you  good-bye,"  said  the  girl  in  a  dry  voice 
without  turning  her  head.  "  For  my  part 
I  hate  leave-takings." 

The  flame  flickered  a  little  and  then  went 
out ;  it  seemed  somehow  to  Beesly,  gazing 
dully  into  the  fire,  as  if  with  it  his  hope 
went  too. 

"  You  don't  hate  saying  good-bye  more 
than  I,"  he  murmured,  as  he  dashed  his 
hand  across  his  face. 
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Then  he  got  up  and  took  possession  of 
her  hands. 

"  There  are  moments,"  he  said,  looking 
with  a  kind  of  fierceness  into  her  eyes, 
"when  we  cannot  ask  ourselves  what  we 
like ;  we  only  know  what  with  Heaven's 
help  we  must  try  to  do." 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  shut  and 
he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  III. 

On  Elliott  Beesly's  arrival  in  London  he 
was  greeted  by  a  thick  yellow  fog.  Driving 
to  his  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn,  he  remembered 
he  had  had  no  time  to  send  word  of  his 
coming,  so  that  he  was  prepared  to  find 
Gretton  out.  Turning  the  key  of  his  door 
he  found  the  carpets  up,  the  blinds  down, 
and  a  general  unaired  dampness  pervading 
their  rooms.  "  Gretton  is  still  away  then," 
thought  Beesly.  "When  shall  I  get  this 
intolerable  business  off  my  mind  1" 

"  Make  a  fire,"  he  said  to  the  servant. 
Were  there  any  letters  1  Yes,  a  number  on 
the  mantel-piece  for  both  gentlemen. 

Beesly  picked  the  bundle  hurriedly  up  ; 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  line  from  Gretton, 
saying  when  he  was  coming  back.  Nothing 
but  long  blue  envelopes  —  unmistakable 
bills,  and  small  square  epistles  from 
Gretton's  train  of  admirers.  Ah  !  there  at 
last  was  Andrew's  writing. 

Gretton  hailed  from  Scotland,  and  wrote 
a  long  letter,  describing  his  various  visits, 
and  the  invariable  success  of  his  voice  and 
acting  connected  therewith.  He  ended  up 
by  asking  after  the  Woods,  saying  that,  as 
he  should  not  be  in  town  for  another  fort- 
night, Beesly  was  to  say  all  sorts  of  ima- 
ginable pretty  things  for  him.  "Pretty 
things  !"  The  letter  made  him  wince  more 
than  once.  What  was  the  fellow  doing 
comfortably  in  Scotland,  when  Miss  Wood 
was  coming  to  London?  Would  he  be 
content,  Beesly  asked  himself,  to  be  tuning 
his  pipe  in  the  Hebrides  while  there  was  a 
Violet  Wood  in  the  south  1 

He  threw  the  letter  aside,  and  resolved 
to  dine  at  his  club. 

The  fog  was  thicker  than  ever  in  the 
street,  but  on  arriving  at  his  destination 
he  was  hailed  by  a  number  of  his  friends. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  old  fellow  ? 
Haven't  seen  you.  Paris,  eh  1 "  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  as  the  dinner  went  on.  "  What 
did  you  do  there  1 " 

"Usual  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose,"  said 
Beesly,  with  no  very  great  show  of  interest 
in  the  topic. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  a  rubicund  and  beam- 
ing old  gentleman,  the  jovial  man  of  the 
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club,  "  you  should  stay  in  London — nothing 
like  it;  weather  is  always  nice  and  season- 
able." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Beesly,  gazing  out 
through  the  window  into  an  ocean  of 
pea-soup. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
casting  round  for  some  statistics  which 
he  had  nearly,  but  not  quite,  got  right ; 
"  London  is  the  most  healthy ;  Berlin  " 

"  So  sorry  I  have  to  go  to  the  theatre," 
said  Beesly,  getting  up,  and  wondering 
why  the  whole  thing  seemed  such  an 
intolerable  bore. 

The  Frivolity  Theatre,  however,  proved 
little  more  amusing  than  the  statistics. 
Beesly  lounged  back  in  his  stall,  and  won- 
dered what  all  the  large  audience  about 
him  found  worth  coming  to  see. 

He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  stage  and 
glanced  round  the  theatre.  In  the  second 
box  from  the  stage  there  was  a  lady  whose 
turn  of  neck  reminded  him  of  Violet.  His 
eyes  kept  wandering  to  that  box,  until  the 
young  lady  turned  round  and  revealed  a 
face  of  unredeemed  homeliness.  Beesly 
seized  his  hat  and  hailed  the  first  hansom. 
There  was  the  same  air  of  discomfort  in 
the  chambers  when  Beesly  got  back.  He 
lighted  a  pipe,  and  then,  with  an  unac- 
countable feeling  of  restlessness,  wandered 
from  room  to  room.  He  lounged  almost 
unconsciously  into  Gretton's  bedroom,  when 
suddenly  something  on  the  wall  attracted 
his  eye. 

It  was  the  photograph  of  a  slim  young 
girl  in  a  white  dress.  Stuck  into  the  cord 
that  held  the  frame  was  a  bunch  of  faded 
roses.  How  well  he  remembered  the  night 
that  Andrew  had  begged  for  that  nosegay ! 
He  wondered  that  it  had  seemed  of  so 
little  importance  then.  He  unhooked  the 
portrait  gently,  and  as  he  did  so  the  roses 
fell  all  dusty  and  shivering  to  the  ground. 
It  was  a  photograph  of  Violet  Wood. 
How  true  to  life  it  was  !  There  was  her 
trick  of  hand-clasp,  there  her  frank  open 
brow,  her  clear  direct  gaze  in  which  you 
seemed  to  see  her  very  soul.  The  hair 
was  thrown  a  little  back,  and  the  lips  just 
parted  for  a  smile. 

"  My  darling,  this  is  all  I  may  ever  be 
to  you,"  he  said,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
the  portrait  on  the  lips. 

Then  he  hung  it  up  on  its  hook  and 
came  out  and  locked  the  door.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  just  buried  the  best  piece  of  his 
life. 

The  next  day,  in  the  more  hopeful 
morning  light,  he  resolved  to  give  himself 
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another  chance.  "Why  should  he  not 
appeal  to  Gretton  1  He  wrote  to  Andrew 
and  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  He  did 
not  conceal  for  one  moment  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Wood  j  he  con- 
sidered that  he  owed  it  to  his  friend  to  be 
perfectly  open  and  direct.  He  knew,  of 
course,  the  ugly  light  in  which  his  conduct 
might  be  viewed  :  but  he  assured  him  that 
he  had  made  no  sort  of  proposal  to  Violet. 
Beesly  conjured  him  finally,  by  all  that  he 
held  most  sacred,  to  tell  him  if  he  were 
serious  in  his  attachment,  so  that  they 
might  come  to  an  understanding  at  once. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  came  an  un- 
mitigated attack  from  Gretton.  He  con- 
sidered that  he,  Beesly,  had  betrayed  a 
trust;  that  all  intercourse  from  that  moment 
had  better  cease  between  them,  and  further, 
that  he  should  not  dream  of  entering  into 
the  question  of  his  attachment  with  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  to  be  deficient  in 
the  commonest  sentiment  of  honour. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Wood  had  been 
much  perplexed  by  Violet's  behaviour  in 
Paris.  First  of  all  the  girl  evinced  a  strange 
desire  to  go  back  to  London  at  once,  and 
when  the  mother  demurred  on  account  of 
unfinished  finery,  and  the  thing  was  put  off 
for  a  day  or  two,  Violet  expressed  a  wish 
to  winter  abroad.  This  last  idea  gained 
ground  as  the  days  went  by  and  no  sort  of 
word  came  from  Elliott  Beesly.  "  What 
is  there  in  me  that  he  should  care  about  1  " 
she  often  asked  herself  drearily.  "  He 
must,  I  suppose,  have  seen  that  I  cared 
about  him,  and  thought  it  best  to  go  away. 
Of  course  he  could  not  do  anything  else." 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  carry  her  mother 
there  and  then  off  to  Italy,  so  that  Mrs. 
Wood  found  herself  that  winter,  somewhat 
to  her  surprise,  in  Rome. 

It  was  in  Rome  that  they  first  heard, 
through  mutual  friends,  of  Beesly's  depar- 
ture for  Australia;  and  it  was  in  Rome, 
later  on,  that  Violet  grew  seriously  ill. 
She  was  ordered  change  of  scene  and  air, 
so  that  Mr.  Cadbury — who  had  joined  them 
in  Italy — managed  to  get  them  a  charming 
villa  on  the  heights  above  Florence,  where 
they  passed  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

It  will  be  wondered  in  the  face  of 
Elliott  Beesly's  departure  for  Australia, 
why  Andrew  Gretton  did  not  again  come 
forward  on  the  scene.  But  that  which  is 
without  let  or  hindrance,  is,  to  men  of 
Gretton's  stamp,  often  enough  devoid  of 
charm.  His  grievance  once  removed,  he 
slipped  comfortably  into  his  old  mode  of  life. 


He  had  honestly  felt  himself  an  aggrieved 
man  in  reading  Beesly's  letter.  He  was  as 
much  in  love  Avith  Miss  Wood  as  it  was  given 
him  to  be  in  love  with  anyone ;  but,  after  all, 
Mr.  Gretton's  emotions  were  not  of  the  kind 
that  outbalance  prudential  considerations. 
In  Violet's  absence  he  reflected  that  she 
was  the  most  charming  of  women,  to 
whom  he  should  infallibly  propose  one  day, 
but  he  could  not  shut  out  the  vision  of  an 
inseparable  mother-in-law,  who  was  not 
immaculate  in  the  matter  of  aspiration, 
and  who  was  liable  to  wear  too  much 
jewellery. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  hurt 
pride  and  profound  astonishment  that 
Gretton  read  one  morning  in  the  Times 
the  following  announcement  I 

"At  the  British  Embassy,  in  Paris, 
Violet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Tobias 
Wood,  Esq.,  to  Richard  Cadbury,  of 
Cromwell  Road,  S.W." 

Mr.  Gretton's  self-love  received  a  severe 
blow ;  but  he  was  not  one  who  sighs  long 
after  the  unattainable.  Violet,  then,  had 
married  the  respectable  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, and  before  many  months  had  elapsed 
Andrew  managed  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
over  the  affair. 

As  for  Beesly,  who  did  not  get  the  news 
for  months  afterwards,  his  friends  say  he 
has  become  a  changed  man.  They  wonder 
what  could  have  happened  to  him  on  that 
voyage  round  the  world,  or  why  he  sud- 
denly gave  up  studying  law.  His  health 
seemed  about  this  time  to  have  completely 
broken  down,  and  now,  though  nearly 
seven  years  have  passed,  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  comes  to  London.  He  wanders  about 
the  Continent,  seldom  staying  long  in  one 
place,  telling  himself  that  it  is  his  business 
to  forget  one  incident  in  his  life. 

Perhaps  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
pursues  this  end  is  suggestive  that  he  is 
not  one  who  easily  forgets. 
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CHAPTER  X.     "IT  WAS  THE  TIME  OF 
ROSES." 

Sybil  was  not  in  the  schoolroom  when 
Lion  entered  the  small  oak-panelled  apart- 
ment where  the  girls  used  to  "do  their 
lessons "  when  they  were  younger,  and 
where  the  cottage-piano,  on  which  their 
childish  fingers  had  strummed,  still  stood, 
and  Jenny  kept  her  books,  and  microscope, 
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and  other  properties ;  but  on  the  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  china-bowl 
half-full  of  fresh  water  beside  a  heap  of 
newly-cut  roses,  mute  witnesses  of  her  late 
presence  j  and  almost  in  the  same  moment 
a  shadow  darkened  the  French  window, 
and  Sybil  came  in,  her  hands  full  of  ferns 
and  green  leaves  with  which  to  dress  her 
flowers,  and  a  very  bright  blush  on  her  face 
at  finding  a  visitor  waiting  for  her. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  girl  was  conscious  of 
having  been  rather  cruel  in  cutting  short 
his  confidence  on  the  evening  of  the  Ash- 
leighs'  dinner-party.  It  was  not  her  habit 
to  be  cruel  to  anyone  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
she  was  at  once  too  gentle  and  too  little 
coquettish ;  but  pride,  and  a  slight  touch 
of  pique  combined,  had  prompted  the  action 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  hardened 
her  even  against  the  look  of  pained  dis- 
appointment in  his  face. 

Should  he  not  have  told  them  long 
before  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  de 
Boonyen,  if  that  was  what  he  was  going  to 
talk  about;  or,  at  least,  have  given  them 
some  hint  of  his  attachment  to  the  young 
lady  1  It  was  not  that  the  actual  fact  of 
the  engagement  shocked  or  grieved  her ; 
though,  considering  it  in  the  abstract,  she 
might  feel  some  gentle  wonder  at  poor 
Horatia  Maude  having  been  capable  of 
evoking  such  a  sentiment  in  one  of  "  their" 
friends.  But  there  was  something  neither 
friendly  nor  loyal  in  Lionel's  exceeding 
reserve  on  the  subject.  It  was  almost  as 
if  he  felt  that  his  engagement  was  an  act  of 
treachery  towards  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  intimate  before ;  and  his  embarrass- 
ment and  constraint  that  day  in  the  wood, 
coupled  with  Jenny's  really  dreadful  be- 
haviour, had  pointed  the  moral,  as  it  were, 
and  made  it  sting.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
her  to  reflect  that  she  herself  had  behaved 
exceedingly  well  and  with  very  maidenly 
dignity  on  the  occasion ;  but  she  was 
stung  all  the  same,  and  she  knew  it.  Placid 
as  she  was,  the  idea  that  other  people 
might  take  up  the  same  idea  as  J enny,  and 
say  out  among  themselves  what  even  her 
impulsive  sister  was  too  delicately  proud 
to  put  into  words,  brought  a  hot  rush  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  in  a  manner  grown  to  look  on  Lionel 
as  her  own  property,  and  to  accept  his 
devotion  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  then 
everyone  at  home  and  at  Dilworth  was 
more  or  less  devoted  to  her,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Ashleigh  and  the  Honourable 
Victoria,  who  were  never  enthusiastic  over 
anybody ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  so 


much  the  fact  of  his  defection  as  the 
warmth  of  her  loyal  young  sister's  indigna- 
tion about  it  which  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  injury  at  her  heart,  and  ad- 
ministered the  first  rude  shake  to  her 
maidenly  serenity  and  that  unconsciousness 
which,  as  her  lover  rightly  said,  was  one 
of  her  greatest  charms. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  the 
meeting  between  the  two  young  people, 
who  had  so  often  laughed  and  chatted  and 
idled  in  that  very  room  before,  was  some- 
what constrained.  They  shook  hands 
across  the  roses,  and  then  Sybil  said  some- 
thing rather  hurriedly  about  mamma,  to 
which  Lion  made  haste  to  answer  that  he 
had  seen  Mrs.  Dysart  already.  He — he 
rather  thought  she  was  engaged.  At  any 
rate,  she  had  sent  him  to  the  schoolroom. 
He  hoped  Sybil  didn't  mind. 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  Sybil  said,  making 
a  great  effort  to  answer  with  her  usual  easy 
gaiety  j  and,  womanlike,  succeeding  all  the 
better  for  her  visitor's  evident  agitation. 
"  Only  you  mustn't  mind  my  going  on  with 
my  roses  while  I  talk.  They  wither  so 
dreadfully  soon  at  this  time  of  the  year ; 
and  that  reminds  me  that  I  daresay  clever 
people  like  you  and  Jenny  could  tell  me 
why  late  roses  always  do  fade  so  much 
sooner  than  the  June  ones  1  I  never  know 
the  reason  for  such  things  myself.  I  am 
only  stupid  enough  to  be  irritated  by  them. 
Look  there  now  !"  and  she  held  out  a 
great  Rose  de  Provence  in  her  tiny  pink 
palm,  and  then  dropped  it,  a  mass  of 
crumbling  petals,  with  a  little  petulant 
gesture,  on  the  table. 

Lionel  looked  at  it  and  her  in  silence. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  answer.  In  his 
heart  he  was  thinking  how  lovely  and 
graceful  she  was,  how  far  above  him  or  any 
man,  and  how  he  could  possibly  find  words 
to  tell  her  of  his  admiration  and  presump- 
tion. It  may  seem  very  ridiculous  in  this 
age  of  loves  light  and  fleeting  and  in  an 
Oxford  man,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  had 
never  made  love  to  a  woman  before,  even 
in  jest;  had  hardly  ever  made  a  gallant 
speech  in  all  his  life  ;  and,  in  truth,  looking 
was  easier  than  speaking  just  now;  for 
the  picture  at  which  he  looked  was  pretty 
enough  to  chain  even  a  less  partial  eye. 

It  was,  as  Sybil  said,  very  late  in  the 
year  for  roses;  but  in  that  old-fashioned 
garden  she  had  managed  to  find  some  of 
almost  every  sort  and  shade  to  deck  her 
china-bowl.  Creamy,  full-blown  roses  with 
a  fragrance  of  fresh-gathered  apples  ;  roses 
with  a  delicate  maiden's  blush  on  them,  and 
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roses  whiter  than  snow,  or  that  same 
maiden  in  her  first  hour  of  death  ;  yellow 
roses,  bell-shaped,  and  turning  to  gold- 
colour  at  the  heart ;  velvety  deep  red 
roses  of  so  intense  a  hue  they  seemed  to 
burn  in  their  own  soft  fire ;  cabbage-roses, 
big,  and  round,  and  pink,  and  filling  the 
room  with  their  homely  cottage-garden 
sweetness ;  and  tiny  heart-shaped  buds, 
deeply  crimson  as  living  rubies,  and  set 
in  feathery  emerald  moss.  All  these  and 
a  dozen  others  of  every  shape  and  hue 
heaped  together  on  the  old  carved  table  in 
a  lavishness  and  a  delicacy  of  colour  which 
would  have  turned  the  soul  of  a  Fantin 
sick  with  envious  impotence  to  copy. 

The  room  was  lit  by  one  long  narrow 
window,  and  the  sunshine  pouring  in 
through  the  upper  part  of  it  fell  in  a  slants 
ing  strip  of  golden  light  across  the  darkly 
polished  floor  and  brown  walls,  touching  to 
even  brighter  colour  the  radiant  flower- 
petals  here  and  there ;  and  now  lighting, 
now  leaving  in  shadow,  the  slim  girlish 
figure  in  its  simple  gown  of  sea-blue  linen, 
and  the  fair  small  head  so  absorbed  at 
present  over  its  graceful  task  that  its 
owner  barely  looked  at  Lionel  as  she 
moved  to  and  fro  among  her  flowers ;  now 
arranging  a  purely  white  blossom  against 
a  tuft  of  maple-leaves,  just  turned  to  vivid 
crimson  by  the  September  sun ;  now 
softening  the  juxtaposition  of  a  haughty 
gold-coloured  Marshal  Niel  and  a  blushing 
Kose  du  Barri  by  nestling  delicate  fronds  of 
maidenhair  and  berberry-leaves,  brown  and 
glossy,  between  the  rival  beauties;  anon, 
throwing  back  the  willowy  curves  of  her 
slight  figure,  as  she  drew  herself  suddenly 
erect,  brushing  the  soft  flossy  locks  from 
her  brow  with  one  little  hand  so  as  to 
better  contemplate  the  effect  of  her  work. 
A  pretty  picture,  indeed  !  and  Lionel  stood 
and  watched  it  in  a  silence  too  full  for 
words ;  watched  it  with  a  growing  passion 
of  love  and  worship  which  at  last  grew  too 
strong  for  his  own  containing  ;  and  he 
suddenly  came  nearer,  and  leaning  both 
hands  on  the  table,  that  he  might  better 
look  into  her  eyes,  said  : 

"  SybiL  I  said  the  other  night  that  I  had 
a  story  to  tell  you.  Can't  you  guess  what 
it  is  ?  My  darling,  I  do  love  you  so — with 
my  whole  heart !  I  can't  help  it,  even  if  I 
tried ;  and  I  don't  want  to  try.  I  want 
you  to  come  to  me — to  be  my  wife.  Sybil, 
do  you  think  you  could  1 " 

I  think  it  must  have  been  about  twenty 
minutes  later  that  Sybil  opened  the  door 


of  the  drawing-room  and  went  in.  Mrs. 
Dysart  and  J enny  were  sitting  there  hand 
in  hand,  and  my  impression  is  that  they 
had  both  been  crying,  while  that  ridi- 
culous Jenny  went  first  pale  and  then 
scarlet  as  her  sister  entered,  and  turned 
her  eyes  shyly  away ;  but  the  face  of  the 
latter,  as  she  came  towards  them,  was  so 
bright  and  so  rosy,  with  a  sort  of  half- 
bashful,  half-pleased  consciousness,  that 
neither  could  help  smiling  in  welcome  to 
it,  and  Mrs.  Dysart  held  out  her  arms, 
saying  : 

"  Well,  Sybil,  where  is  Lionel  1" 
"Gone,"  said  Sybil  briefly;  and  then 
she  knelt,  and  nestled  her  pretty  head  into 
her  mother's  lap.  "  I  sent  him  away ;  but 
I  think — at  least,  he  said,  he  would  come 
back  in  the  evening.  Oh,  mamma !  do  you 
know  it  already  1  He  loves  me  ;  and  he 
wants  me  to  marry  him ;  and  he  says  Mrs. 
Ashleigh  and  the  Hall  people  all  want 

it,  too;  and — and  "  with  a  soft  little 

smile  of  tranquil  satisfaction  at  her  sister, 
"  it  never  was  Miss  de  Boonyen  at  all, 
Jenny!" 

And  so  it  was  all  settled ;  and  if  every 
love  affair  could  be  managed  as  smoothly 
and  concluded  as  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned, getting  married  would  be  a  far 
easier  and  pleasanter  achievement  than  it 
is  in  the  generality  of  cases.  Usually  there 
is  nothing,  I  grieve  to  say,  over  which 
people  quarrel  so  rabidly,  and  make  them- 
selves so  miserable,  as  this  same  god  of 
love ;  and  there  are  not  many  engage- 
ments, however  prosaic,  which  have  not 
been  baptised  in  tears  by  someone  or 
another.  For  even  if  Edwin  and  Angelina 
are  blissfully  content  with  one  another — 
which  is  not  always  the  case — the  likelihood 
is  that  one  or  both  of  their  papas  or 
mammas  are  not,  and  will  either  object  to 
the  match  altogether,  or  fall  to  loggerheads 
with  one  another  over  the  details  of  it ; 
while,  should  the  parent  birds  be  excep- 
tionally amiable,  there  is  generally  to  be 
found  some  rich  uncle  or  maiden  aunt  to 
make  matters  unpleasant  by  declaiming 
against  "ne'er-do-well  young  men,"  or 
"artful  girls;"  or,  worse  still,  there  is  a 
previous  Angelina — sometimes  a  previous 
Edwin — to  be  got  rid  of,  and  pacified,  or 
quarrelled  with,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  task 
not  unfrequently  of  sufficient  difficulty  to 
cast  a  considerable  chill  over  the  new 
betrothal. 

But  in  this  little  love  idyll  at  Chadleigh 
End  all  seemed  to  go  as  smoothly,  as  though 
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the  old  proverb  about  the  course  of  true 
love  were  for  once  to  be  disproved.  There 
were  no  doubts,  no  hesitations,  no  diffi- 
culties on  any  side.  When  Lionel  came  in 
the  evening  he  brought  a  note  from  his 
father  to  Mrs.  Dysart,  expressing  his  con- 
sent and  approval  of  what  had  taken  place, 
and  thereupon  Sybil's  mother  kissed  the 
young  man,  and  accepted  him  as  her  son, 
too,  as  pleasantly  and  affectionately  as  he 
himself  could  wish.  Then  Sybil  was  taken 
over  to  the  Rectory,  to  be  kissed  and 
welcomed  as  a  daughter  there  ;  and  after 
that,  Lady  Ashleigh  and  Adelaide,  always 
more  demonstrative  in  their  cordiality, 
drove  over  to  Hillbrow  themselves,  and 
there  were  more  kisses  and  more  felicita- 
tions ;  and  Sybil's  tranquil,  modest  grace 
Avon  general  encomiums,  and  quite  made 
Adelaide  envious  ;  her  own  happiness 
having  been  of  a  much  more  excited  and 
irrepressible  nature,  and  shown  in  a  good 
deal  of  nutter  and  agitation,  very  delightful 
to  Captain  Lonsdale,  but,  as  her  aunt 
teased  her  by  telling  her,  wanting  in  that 
repose  "  which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere." 

There  was  not  even  any  difficulty  about 
money  matters.  The  rector,  as  I  have 
said,  allowed  Lionel  two  hundred  a  year 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  and  he  now  pro- 
posed to  add  another  hundred  to  it ;  and 
though  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Dysart's 
income  died  with  her,  Sybil  now  heard 
that  she  had  a  small  independence  of  her 
own — the  rector  had  been  consulted  about 
its  investment  long  ago  by  her  mother — 
something  like  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds, 
left  her  by  her  godmother,  and  which  would 
at  least  suffice  to  dress  her ;  while  on  her 
mother's  death  she  would  come  into  half 
of  the  money  for  which  Mrs.  Dysart  had 
insured  her  life  some  time  back.  It  was 
not  a  wealthy  or  brilliant  match  in  any  way ; 
but  at  least  there  would  be  quite  enough 
for  the  young  people  to  begin  on  until  that 
living  fell  vacant.  Then  the  widow's  cautious 
diplomatising  had  had  this  good  result,  at 
any  rate,  that  any  dissatisfaction  or  objec 
tions  from  the  other  side  had  been  made 
and  weighed,  and  got  over  before  Sybil's 
peace  of  mind  had  a  chance  of  being 
endangered,  or  Lionel  had  in  any  degree 
compromised  himself. 

One  condition  Mrs.  Dysart  did  impose, 
and  urged  it  so  earnestly,  with  actual  tears 
in  her  usually  too  keen  eyes,  that  Lionel 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  refuse  it 
if  he  could.  The  marriage  must  not  take 
place  for  a  year.     Sybil  was  still  very 


young.  Her  twenty-first  birthday  would 
not  take  place  till  the  following  August. 
Let  the  mother  keep  her  child  till  then, 
and  so  gradually  accustom  herself  to  the 
thought  of  losing  her. 

"  You  will  have  her  all  the  rest  of  your 
life,"  she  pleaded,  her  hands  clasping 
Lionel's  in  a  nervous  pressure  which  was 
almost  painful ;  "  and  you  are  both  so 
young,  you  will  have  such  a  long  life  even 
after  I  am  dead  and  gone.  I  only  ask  for 
these  few  months — barely  a  year.  Promise 
me  to  leave  her  here  till  then." 

And  when  Lion  promised,  which  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  happiness  did  not 
seem  a  hard  thing  to  do,  the  look  of 
thankfulness  on  Mrs.  Dysart's  face,  and 
Jenny's  enthusiastic  gratitude,  fully  repaid 
him. 

Indeed,  once  this  point  was  conceded, 
Mrs.  Dysart  showed  herself  more  amiable 
and  indulgent  than  she  had  ever  done  in 
her  life.  Her  real  affection  for  Lionel, 
being  no  longer  held  back  through  any  fear 
of  its  impolicy,  but  rather  enhanced  by 
her  sense  of  dependence  on  him  for  the 
care  of  Sybil's  future  happiness,  she  treated 
him  as  though  he  were  her  son  indeed ;  let 
him  come  in  and  out  as  he  pleased ;  con- 
sulted him  on  her  own  plans  and  business 
affairs,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  with 
his  father ;  and  not  only  allowed  a  much 
greater  latitude  to  Sybil  than  she  had 
hitherto  done,  but  tacitly  extended  the 
same  benefit  to  Jenny,  so  that  many  a 
rule  previously  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Russian  ukase  began  to  be  infringed  or 
even  abrogated  altogether,  without  notice  or 
rebuke  ;  and  the  neighbours,  among  whom 
the  engagement  was  known  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made,  nodded  their  heads  wisely, 
and  observed  to  one  another,  that  now  Mrs. 
Dysart  had  achieved  her  end  in  securing 
the  exclusive  Mrs.  Ashleigh's  son  for  her 
favourite  daughter,  she  had  no  further 
object  in  keeping  up  the  farce  of  secluding 
her  and  her  sister  from  the  sight  of  any 
other  men;  and  meant  to  allow  them  to  go 
about  like  other  girls. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  Lion  had 
become  such  an  important  person  to  Mrs. 
Dysart,  that  she  hardly  knew  how  to  deny 
him  anything  he  asked  for ;  and  the  young 
ladies,  finding  this  out  with  the  quickness 
of  women,  took  prompt  advantage  of  it, 
and  used  him  as  the  medium  for  obtain- 
ing many  a  little  favour  which,  from  long 
habit,  they  would  never  have  ventured  to 
ask  for  themselves. 

"  We'll  make  Lion  ask  mamma.  She 
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never  says  No  to  him,"  Sybil  used  to 
say,  with  a  little  confident  smile  j  and 
Lionel  was  far  from  objecting  to  the  task. 
It  was  a  new  experience  for  him,  and 
a  very  pleasant  one,  to  find  himself 
suddenly  enthroned  as  grand  sultan  and 
autocrat  in  a  household  composed  of 
the  three  most  charming  women  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  rather  liked  using 
the  power  with  which  he  had  been  so 
liberally  invested ;  more  especially  when 
it  was  at  Sybil's  request  and  to  give  her 
pleasure. 

More  than  once,  both  as  boy  and  youth, 
he  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Dysart  to  beg  favours 
for  Jenny,  either  at  the  instigation  of  that 
young  lady  or  of  his  ©wn  benevolence;  but 
in  those  days  Jenny  was  his  fag  and 
"  camarade  "  when  he  was  at  home,  a  very 
loyal  and  devoted  "  camarade  "  kept  under 
a  much  more  severe  regime  than  he  had 
ever  experienced ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
only  good-natured  to  beg  the  poor  little 
thing  out  of  punishment,  or  coax  an  in- 
dulgence for  her,  at  the  risk  of  having 
his  request  granted,  or  refused,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But,  then,  Sybil  seemed  more 
independent  of  his  services.  She  did  not 
tear  her  clothes  to  pieces  with  climbing 
over  a  spike-guarded  fence,  or  yearn  to  be 
taught  Greek,  or  burn  a  hole  in  the  new 
bedroom  curtains  by  trying  surreptitious 
chemical  experiments.  Chemical  smells 
were  to  her  very  nasty,  and  she  always  ran 
away  when  Lion  and  Jenny  were  knocking 
their  heads  together  over  some  vile  com- 
pound of  an  explosive  nature,  and  took 
refuge  with  a  story-book  or  in  her  garden. 
Greek  she  thought  was  only  fit  for  men; 
just  as  French  and  Italian  were  for  women ; 
and  considering  that  her  exercises  in  those 
languages  were  always  more  neatly  done 
than  Jenny's,  she  had  some  grounds  for 
sticking  to  her  opinion ;  while  Lion  was 
hardly  the  person  to  persuade  mamma  into 
letting  her  have  a  new  frock  or  accept  an 
invitation  to  drink  tea  with  some  other 
little  girls :  all  of  which  made  it  in- 
finitely delightful  to  him  now  to  find  her 
nestling  up  to  him  with  a  whispered 
entreaty  that  he  would  get  mamma  to 
let  them  do  this  or  that :  "  Because 
you  know  what  a  favourite  you  are,  Lion 
dear;  and  she  always  does  what  you 
please." 

One  gratification  the  happy  lover  had 
been  very  early  able  to  procure  for  his 
sweetheart.  . 

Sybil  had  always  had  a  great  desire  to 
ride.    One  of  the  few  things  which  she 


envied  in  her  friend  Adelaide  was  the 
pretty  brown  mare  on  which  the  latter 
used  to  come  cantering  up  the  lovely  slope 
to  Hillbrow,  and  which  would  eat  lumps 
of  sugar  out  of  her  hand,  and  whinny  with 
pleasure  at  her  approach ;  but  Mrs.  Dysart 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  horse  for  one 
daughter,  let  alone  two  ;  and  even  if  she 
could,  there  would  have  been  no  one  to 
ride  with  them.  So  Sybil  smothered  her 
longing  for  the  pleasure  as  one  never  likely 
to  be  realised,  and  only  betrayed  that  it 
still  existed  by  an  occasional  regretful  word 
or  sigh,  when  she  and  Jenny  were  passed 
in  their  walks  by  a  party  of  light-hearted 
equestrians. 

But  all  this  was  altered  now.  One  of 
the  first  gifts  which  Lionel  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  present  to  his  betrothed 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  little  park-hacks 
of  the  season — gentle,  but  spirited,  nearly 
thoroughbred,  and  only  ridden  for  about 
six  months  by  a  young  lady  whose  sudden 
death  had  occasioned  its  sale ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Dysart  looked  grave  at  first,  talked  of 
extravagance,  and  even  scolded  a  little,  it 
would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than 
hers  to  withstand  the  glow  of  delight  in 
Sybil's  cheeks  and  eyes,  even  if  the  arrival 
of  a  daintily-fitting  habit  and  hat  from 
Mrs.  Ashleigh  had  not  silenced  all  verbal 
opposition. 

It  was  a  white-stone  day  in  Lionel's  life 
when  he  and  his  fair  young  betrothed  took 
their  first  ride  together  ;  for  as  he  lifted 
her  down  from  the  saddle,  in  the  gloaming, 
Sybil,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  put  up 
her  lips  to  meet  his  lover's  kiss,  instead  of 
turning  her  head  aside  and  letting  the 
salute  fall  on  her  cheek  or  the  tip  of  her 
shell-like  ear,  after  a  shy  little  habit  of 
hers,  which  was  all  the  more  tantalising 
because  too  pretty  and  graceful  to  be 
quarrelled  with.  After  that,  there  was 
rarely  a  day  that  they  did  not  ride  out 
together ;  and  Sybil's  health  and  beauty 
seemed  to  profit  equally  by  the  exercise. 
The  roses  on  her  cheek  took  a  still  lovelier 
tinge,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  brighter 
light.  It  was  poor  Jenny  who  used  to 
look  rather  pale  and  wan  as  she  stood  at 
the  gate  in  the  chill  of  the  early  spring 
evenings,  watching  for  their  return;  but 
then  Jenny  had  no  lover  to  give  her 
horses,  or  take  her  out  riding,  and  those 
long  hours  when  Sybil  was  away  in  the 
saddle  seemed  somewhat  dreary  to  her  at 
times. 

The  lovers  were  out  riding  one  afternoon 
in  the  first  week  in  May.    Lionel  had  been 
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sent  for  to  see  an  old  parishioner  of  his 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  Box  Hill,  a 
pleasant  ride  of  something  under  five  miles 
from  Chadleigh  End,  and  he  proposed  to 
Sybil  to  go  with  him. 

"  Not  to  the  house,"  he  added  laughingly ; 
"for  the  man  is  a  bachelor  and  a  miso- 
gynist, but  all  he  wants  me  for  is  to  sign  a 
paper.  It  won't  keep  me  five  minutes,  and 
you  might  dismount  and  wait  for  me  on 
the  hill,  if  you  don't  mind.  The  day  is 
too  warm  and  lovely  for  you  to  catch 
cold." 

Sybil  acquiesced  gladly.  She  never 
coquetted  about  anything,  or  made  diffi- 
culties, as  other  girls  so  often  do.  Adelaide 
used  to  tease  her  about  it,  and  tell  her  she 
would  make  a  model  wife ;  but  Sybil  did 
not  mind.  It  was  her  nature  to  assent  to 
most  things,  and  it  made  life  very  easy  to 
her.  This  afternoon  she  was  not  ten 
minutes  getting  ready.  The  day  was  too 
lovely,  at  all  events,  to  be  spent  indoors ; 
and  as  they  rode  down  the  long  hill  between 
Leatherhead  and  Mickleham  her  spirits 
rose  with  every  step,  and  her  light  laugh 
rang  out  like  music  on  her  lover's  ear. 
Nay,  as  they  passed  a  big  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  a  house  with  big  cedars  shading 
the  grounds,  and  girls  in  blue  serge  dresses 
and  scarlet  stockings  playing  tennis  on  a 
sunny  bit  of  lawn,  Sybil  pointed  to  them 
with  her  whip,  and  said  : 

"  Lawn-tennis  already  !  Well,  it's  a  nice 
game;  but  riding  is  far  nicer.  Dear  Lionel, 
how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  my 
pretty  Princess?" 

Lionel  laughed. 
^  "  Have  a  care,"  he  said  warningly,  "  or 
I  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  old 
story  of  the  grey  mare  and  the  haystack, 
and  fancy  that  you  only  love  me  for 
Princess's  sake.  It's  a  shame  to  say 
that,  though,  even  in  joke,  my  darling, 
for  you  don't,  do  you  1  Say  No  to  please 
me." 

But  Sybil's  only  answer  was  a  laugh. 
She  was  in  one  of  her  brightest  moods — 


airy  and  sunshiny  as  the  day — and  not  to 
be  trapped- into  protestations.  Like  the 
day,  too,  in  the  crisp  waves  of  her  sunny 
hair  and  the  azure  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
the  mingled  freshness  and  delicacy  of  her 
whole  appearance.  It  was  little  wonder 
that  Lionel,  though  a  lover  of  eight  months'  I 
standing,  thought — aye,  and  the  thought 
came  back  to  him  long  afterwards — that  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  perfectly  fair 
and  radiant  as  at  that  moment;  or  that,  as 
they  passed  the  well-known  wayside-inn  at 
Burford  Bridge,  where  the  London  coach 
had  just  drawn  up  for  refreshment,  every 
man  on  the  roof  turned  his  head  to  gaze  at 
her;  one  gentleman,  in  particular — a  tall 
handsome  man  in  a  light  overcoat — leaning 
forward  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  as  he  looked  after  her  with  a  marked 
admiration,  which  provoked  some  chaff 
from  his  companions.  It  brought  a  decided 
frown  to  Lionel's  brow.  The  proud  young 
sultan  did  not  approve  of  other  eyes  staring 
over-boldly  at  his  queen,  and  he  made  his 
horse  quicken  its  pace,  so  that  he  might 
take  her  out  of  sight  more  speedily;  but 
Sybil  herself  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
liberty.  She  was  far  too  well-bred  to  look 
at  a  coach-load  of  men  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  could  not  think  why  her  lover's 
face  wore  so  grim  an  expression  for  a 
minute ;  or  why,  when  they  reached  the 
sheltered  nook  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
where  she  was  to  wait  for  him,  he  looked 
so  anxiously  to  right  and  left  of  them,  and 
asked  her  if  she  were  sure  she  did  not  mind 
being  left ;  reiterating  his  assurances  that 
he  would  not  be  ten  minutes  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XX.     "AL  SODENLY  SHE  SWAPT 
ADOWN  TO  GROUND." 

The  second  week  of  January  was  half 
over,  and  it  was  the  night  of  the  Hunt  Ball. 
What  girl  of  eighteen,  Avere  her  breast  ever 
so  gnawed  by  secret  cark  and  care,  could 
refrain  from  giving  way  to  some  excitement 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  first  dance,  and 
that  a  dance  which  was  to  be  danced  by 
all  Warwickshire's  beauty  and  chivalry — a 
dance  as  distinguished,  from  a  local  stand- 
point, as  that  famous  assembly  in  Belgium's 
capital,  which  was  scared  by  the  thunder  of 
distant  guns,  the  prelude  of  instant  war. 

Daphne  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  the 
delight  of  the  hour.  She  had  been  un- 
usually cheerful  and  equable  in  her  temper 
since  New  Year's  Day.  That  parental 
blessing,  freely  and  ungrudgingly  given, 
seemed  to  have  sweetened  her  whole  nature. 
She  went  to  church  with  Madoline,  and 
prayed  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and 
listened  without  impatience  to  a  string  of 
seasonable  platitudes,  culled  from  the  elder 
divines,  and  pronounced  in  a  humdrum 
style  of  elocution  by  the  Eeverend  Marma- 
duke  Ferrers.  She  had  been  altogether 
blameless  in  her  bearing  and  her  conduct 
in  this  new-fledged  year :  so  much  so  that 
Mrs.  Ferrers  had  deigned  to  concede,  with 
chilly  patronage,  that  Daphne  was  begin- 
ning to  become  a  reasonable  being. 

She  had  been  fighting  her  inward  battle 
honestly  and  bravely.  She  had  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  that  society  which  was  so 
poisonously  sweet  to  her.  She  had  been 
less,  exacting  to  her  devoted  slave,  Edsar. 


She  had  given  more  time  to  improving 
studies.  She  had  taken  up  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder,  and  practised  them  industriously, 
breathing,  ah,  too  much  soul  into  the 
pathetic  passages;  the  deep  ground-swell 
of  melody  which  carries  a  passionate  heart 
along  on  its  fierce  tide,  and  in  its  fervid 
feeling  and  exaltation  of  spirit  is  akin  to 
the  actual  triumph  of  a  happy  love. 

Unconscious  of  the  danger,  and  resolutely 
bent  on  curing  herself  of  a  futile,  foolish 
attachment,  she  yet  fed  her  passion  with 
the  fatal  food  of  poetry  and  music,  finding 
in  every  heroine  she  most  admired,  from 
Juliet  to  Enid,  a  love  as  utterly  doomed  to 
misery  as  her  own.  But  all  the  while  she 
was  earnest  in  her  desire  to  forget. 

'If  my  namesake,  in  the  pride  of  her 
purity,  could  fly  from  a  god  who  adored 
her,  surely  it  cannot  be  hard  for  me  to 
harden  my  heart  against  a  man  who  does 
not  care  a  straw  for  me,"  she  told  herself. 

The  day  of  the  Hunt  Ball  brought 
pleasure  enough  to  thrust  aside  every 
other  thought.  Miss  Piper  had  done  as 
well  as  if  she  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  Paris.  Daphne's  white  satin  gown  fitted 
the  slim  and  supple  figure  to  perfection. 
It  was  not  the  ivory  tint  of  late  years, 
but  that  exquisite  pearly  white,  with  a 
blackish  tinge  in  the  shadows,  which  one 
sees  in  old  pictures.  Daphne,  with  her 
\|avy  hair  coiled  at  the  back  of  her  beau- 
tifully-shaped head,  and  with  just  one  spray 
of  stephanotis  nestling  in  the  coils,  looked 
like  a  Juliet  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  It 
was  Juliet's  dress,  as  Juliet  used  to  be 
dressed  by  actresses  of  an  age  less  given  to 
the  research  of  correctness  and  elaboration 
in  costume.  The  single  string  of  pearls 
on  the  pearly  neck,  the  bodice  modestly 
draping  the  lovely  shoulders,  the  round 
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white  arms  peeping  from  elbow-sleeves  of 
satin  and  lace,  the  long  loose  gloves,  the 
slender  feet  in  white  satin  sandalled  shoes, 
meant  for  dancing — not  in  those  impossible 
high-heeled  instruments  of  torture  which 
Parisian  bootmakers  have  inflicted  on  weak 
woman — all  had  something  of  an  old- 
fashioned  air ;  but  it  was  a  very  lovely  old 
fashion,  and  Madoline  was  delighted  with 
the  result. 

"  Rather  outre,  don't  you  think  1  " 
said  Mrs.  Ferrers,  sourly  contemplative  of 
Daphne's  fresh  young  beauty,  which  made 
her  own  complexion  look  so  much  yellower 
than  usual,  when  she  happened  to  glance 
across  the  girl's  shoulder  at  her  own  face  in 
the  big  cheval-glass.  "A  little  too  suggestive 
of  Kate  Greenaway's  Baby  Books." 

She  was  trying  to  settle  herself  in  her 
own  panoply  of  state,  a  gorgeous  arrange- 
ment in  ruby  velvet  and  cream-coloured 
satin,  Avhich  the  little  Frenchwoman  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne  had  only  sent  off  in  time  to 
reach  Mrs.  Ferrers  two  hours  ago,  keeping 
her  in  an  agony  of  mind  for  the  last  three 
days.  It  was  a  very  splendid  gown,  so 
slashed,  and  draped,  and  festooned,  that  it 
was  a  mystery  how  it  could  ever  be  put  toge- 
ther. The  velvet  cuirass  laced  up  the  back 
with  thick  gold  cord,  and  fitted  like  a  strait- 
waistcoat  ;  and  the  ruby  scarf  was  fringed 
with  heavy  bullion,  which  drooped  above  a 
stormy  sea  of  cream-coloured  satin,  that 
went  billowing  and  surging  round  the  lady's 
legs  till  it  met  a  long  narrow  streak  of  ruby 
velvet  lined,  which  meandered  for  about 
twelve  feet  along  the  floor.  That  Mrs. 
Ferrers  must  be  a  nuisance  to  herself  and 
everybody  else  in  such  a  dress  no  one  in 
their  senses  could  doubt ;  but  then  on  the 
other  hand  the  gown  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
latest  fashion,  and  was  one  which  must  evoke 
a  pang  of  envy  in  every  female  breast. 

" 1  don't  wonder  you  look  disdainfully 
at  my  short  petticoats,  Aunt  Rhoda,"  said 
Daphne,  smiling  at  the  effect  of  her  san- 
dalled ankles,  as  she  pirouetted  before  the 
looking-glass  ;  "  but  I  think,  when  it  comes 
to  dancing,  I  shall  be  better  off  than  you 
with  your  velvet  train." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  dance  much," 
answered  Mrs.  Ferrers,  with  dignity. 
"  Indeed,  as  a  clergyman's  wife,  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  dance  at  all." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  sit  with  your 
train  coiled  round  your  feet  to  prevent 
people  walking  on  it,  and  that  will  be 
worse,"  retorted  Daphne. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  night,  with  a  brilliant 
moon,  a  glorious  night  for  a  country  drive  ; 
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frosty,  but  not  severe  enough  to  make  the 
roads  slippery ;  besides,  Boiler  and  Crock 
were  the  kind  of  horses  that  nobody 
hesitates  to  have  roughed  on  occasion. 

Sir  Vernon  had  decided  on  escorting  his 
daughters  to  the  ball.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  but  he  felt  that 
the  occasion  required  it. 

"I  shall  stay  an  hour,"  he  said,  "and 
then  Rodgers  can  drive  me  home,  and  go 
back  to  fetch  you  later.  It  won't  hurt  the 
horses  going  over  the  ground  a  second 
time." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Madoline,  "  it  is  so 
good  of  you  to  go  with  us." 

And  now  after  a  reviving  cup  of  tea, 
and  careful  wrapping  in  fur -lined  cloaks 
and  Shetland  shawls,  the  three  ladies  and 
Sir  Vernon  conveyed  themselves  into  the 
roomy  landau,  and  were  soon  bowling  along 
the  smooth  high-road  towards  Stratford. 
What  a  transformed  and  sublimised  place 
the  little  town  seemed  to-night,  all  lights 
and  people,  and  loud  and  authoritative 
constabulary.  Such  an  array  of  carriages, 
three  abreast  in  the  wide  street  in  front 
of  the  Red  Horse;  such  a  block  in  the 
narrower  regions  about  the  Town  Hall ;  so 
much  confusion,  despite  of  such  loud 
endeavours  to  maintain  order  ! 

It  seemed  to  Daphne  as  if  they  were 
going  to  sit  in  the  carriage  all  night,  with 
the  humbler  townsfolk  peering  in  at  them 
from  the  pavement,  and  making  critical 
remarks  to  each  other  in  painfully  distinct 
voices. 

'•"  Ain't  the  fair  one  pretty  V  "  The  dark 
one's  the  handsomest."  "My  eye  !  look  at 
the  old  lady's  diamonds."  "  That's  Lord 
Willerby."  "No,  it  ain't,  stoopid.''  "I 
see  the  coronet  on  the  kerridge."  "My, 
what  lovely  hair  she's  got."  "  White  satin, 
ain't  itl"  and  so  on,  while  cornets  and 
violins  sounded  in  the  distance,  with  dis- 
tracting melody. 

"  It'll  be  dreadful  if  we  have  to  sit  in 
the  street  quite  all  the  evening,"  said 
Daphne,  listening  hopelessly  to  the  voice 
of  authority,  with  its  perpetual  "  Move  on, 
coachman." 

They  waited  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  slowly  drove  up  to  the  doorway, 
where  the  eager  faces  of  the  crowd  made 
a  hedge  on  each  side.  Difficult  to  believe 
that  this  entrance-hall,  luminous  with  lamps 
and  bright  with  flowers,  was  the  same 
which  gave  admittance  to  such  prosaic 
beings  as  town -clerks  and  vestrymen, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  policemen.  Edgar 
and  Gerald  were  both  hovering  near  the 
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doorway,  waiting  for  the  South  Hill  party  ; 
Edgar,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
deserting  his  mother,  whom  he  had  estab- 
lished in  a  comfortable  corner  of  the  ball- 
room, and  then  incontinently  left  to  her 
own  reflections,  or  to  such  conversation  as 
she  might  be  able  to  find  among  sundry 
other  dowagers,  arrived  at  the  same  wall- 
flower stage  of  existence. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming," 
said  Edgar,  offering  Daphne  his  arm,  and 
in  a  manner  appropriating  her. 

"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  spend  the 
evening  in  the  street,"  answered  Daphne. 

Gerald  gave  his  arm  to  Madoline ;  Sir 
Vernon  followed  with  his  sister,  whose 
high-heeled  Louis  Quinze  shoes  matched 
her  gown  to  perfection,  but  were  not 
adapted  for  locomotion.  Happily  she  was 
a  light  and  active  figure,  and  managed  to 
trip  up  the  broad  oak  stairs  somehow ; 
though  she  felt  as  if  her  feet  had  been 
replaced  by  the  primitive  style  of  wooden 
leg,  the  mere  dot-and-go-one  drumstick, 
with  which  the  Chelsea  pensioner  used 
to  be  accommodated  before  the  days  of 
elaborate  mechanical  arrangements  in  cork 
and  metal. 

The  ball-room  was  already  crowded,  the 
South  Hill  party  having  arrived  late,  by 
special  desire  of  Aunt  Rhoda,  who  strongly 
objected  to  be  among  those  early  comers 
who  roam  about  empty  halls  dejectedly, 
taking  the  chill  off  the  atmosphere  for  the 
late  arrivals.  Dancing  was  in  full  swing, 
and  the  assembly  in  the  big  ball-room 
made  a  blaze  of  colour  against  the  delicate 
French -grey  walls ;  the  pink  of  the  fox- 
hunters,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  officers 
from  Warwick  and  Coventry,  sho wing- 
vividly  amongst  the  pale  and  airy  drapery 
of  their  partners.  There  were  more  than 
two  hundred  in  the  room  already,  Edgar 
told  Daphne,  as  he  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  the  scene. 

"  I  daresay  there'll  be  nearer  three 
hundred  before  midnight,"  he  said.  "  It's 
going  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Only  once  in  two 
years,  you  see :  people  save  themselves  up  for 
it.    A  lot  of  fellows  in  pink,  aren't  they?" 

"  Yes.  Why  didn't  you  wear  a  scarlet 
coat  ]    It's  much  prettier  than  black." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  1     If  I'd 

known  "  faltered  Edgar.    "But  I  felt 

sure  you  would  have  laughed  at  me,  if  I'd 
sported  the  swallow-tail  I  wear  at  hunt- 
dinners  sometimes." 

"  I  daresay  I  should,"  Daphne  answered 
coolly;  "but  you'd  have  looked  ever  so 
much  nicer  all  the  same." 


Edgar  felt  regretful.  He  had  debated 
with  himself  that  question  of  pink  or  no 
pink;  and  the  thought  of  Daphne's  possible 
ridicule  had  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
sober  black ;  and  now  she  told  him  he 
would  have  looked  better  in  the  more  dis- 
tinctive garb  :  and  there  were  fellows  who 
could  hardly  jump  a  drain -pipe  showing 
off  in  their  Poole  or  Smallpage  coats,  and 
giving  themselves  Mmrod  airs  which  im- 
posed upon  the  sweet  simplicity  of  their 
partners. 

The  room  was  a  noble  room,  long  and 
lofty,  divided  from  a  spacious  ante-chamber 
by  a  wide  square  doorway,  supported  by 
classic  pillars.  Over  this  doorway  was  the 
open  gallery  for  the  band.  The  ball-room 
was  lighted  by  a  large  central  chandelier,  and 
two  sun-burners  in  the  ceiling  •  while  from 
lyre-shaped  medallions  on  the  walls  pro- 
jected modern  gas-brackets  in  imitation  of 
old-fashioned  girandoles  of  the  wax-candle 
period. 

There  were  four  pictures  on  the  walls  : 
two  of  them  full-length  portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  by  Romney,  and  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  uninteresting  as  that  harmless 
lad)r  was  in  the  flesh.  The  remaining 
two  pictures  had  to  do  with  the  local 
divinity.  One  was  Gainsborough's  portrait 
of  Garrick,  leaning  against  the  bust  of 
Shakespeare ;  the  other  was  the  poet  seated, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  by  Wilson. 

"  You  see,"  said  Gerald,  close  behind 
Daphne,  "  there  is  the  Warwickshire 
idol.  One  can't  get  away  from  him. 
Why  can  these  bucolics  worship  nothing 
but  the  intellectual  emanation  of  their 
soil  1  Why  not  a  little  homage  to 
muscular  Christianity,  in  the  person  of 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  paladin  of  the 
first  water,  a  man  who  rescued  damsels, 
and  fought  with  giants,  and  dun  cows,  and 
was  strong,  and  brave,  and  faithful,  pious, 
self-sacrificing,  devoted  in  every  act  of  his 
life.  There  is  a  hero  worthy  of  worship. 
Yet  you  all  ignore  him,  and  bow  down 
before  this  golden  calf  of  a  dramatist,  who 
sued  his  friend  for  a  twopenny  loan,  and 
left  the  wife  of  his  bosom  a  second-best 
bedstead ;  a  paltry  fellow  beside  Guy,  the 
hero-hermit,  living  on  bread  and  water,  and 
only  revealing  himself  at  his  death  to  the 
wife  he  adored." 

"Guy  was  a  very  nice  person,  if  one 
could  quite  believe  in  the  giant  and  the 
dun  cow,"  said  Daphne. 

"I  believe  implicitly  in  Colbrand  the 
giant,"  answered  Gerald,  "  but  I  own  I  have 
never  been  able  to  swallow  the  monster 
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cow  ;  and  I  am  all  the  more  inclined  to 
repudiate  her  because  her  hones  were  on 
view  at  Warwick  in  Shakespeare's  time." 

"And  it  was  very  sweet  of  him  to  end 
his  days  so  quietly  in  the  hermit's  cave  at 
Guy's  Cliff,"  pursued  Daphne,  who  was 
well  versed  in  all  Warwickshire  lore, 
chiefly  by  oral  instruction  from  Edgar, 
"and  to  take  alms  from  his  own  wife 
every  morning,  as  one  of  the  thirteen 
beggars  she  was  in  the  habit  of  relieving ; 
though  I  have  never  quite  understood  why 
he  did  it;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  grand  acts 
of  Guy's  we  know  nothing  of  the  man  him- 
self, while  Shakespeare  is  like  one's  brother. 
He  has  sounded  the  deep  of  every  mind, 
and  has  given  us  the  treasures  of  his  own." 

"  I  suspect  he  would  rather  have  given 
anything  than  his  money,"  retorted  Gerald. 

They  had  penetrated  to  Mrs.  Turchill's 
corner  by  this  time.  That  matron  was 
looking  the  picture  of  disconsolate  solitude 
— the  dowager  with  whom  she  had  been 
talking  about  her  servants  and  her  trades- 
people having  left  her  to  look  after  a  brace 
of  somewhat  go  ahead  daughters,  who  in 
pale  blue  silk  jerseys,  and  tight  cream- 
coloured  cashmere  skirts,  looked  very 
much  as  if  they  were  attired  for  some 
acrobatic  performance.  Mrs.  Turchill 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  Madoline. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  The  room  is  dreadfully 
crowded,  and  there  are  so  many  strangers." 
This  was  said  resentfully,  no  stranger 
having  any  more  right  to  be  present, 
from  Mrs.  Turchill's  point  of  view,  than 
Pentheus  at  his  mother's  party.  "  I  feel  as 
if  I  hardly  knew  a  creature  here." 

"  Oh,  mother,  when  there  are  the  Hill- 
drops,  and  the  Westerns,  and  the  Hilliers, 
and  the  Perkinses,"  remonstrated  Edgar, 
running  over  a  string  of  names. 

"  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  there  are  any 
of  my  friends  in  the  room  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  them  to  me," 
retorted  Mrs.  Turchill.  "  And  for  any 
enjoyment  I  have  had  from  the  society  of 
my  friends  I  might  as  well  be  at  that 
horrid  Academy  conversazione  for  which 
you  took  so  much  trouble  to  get  tickets 
the  year  before  last,  and  where  I  was 
jammed  into  a  corner  of  the  sculpture  room 
half  the  evening,  with  rude  young  women 
sitting  upon  me." 

Here  Sir  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  ap- 
proached, and  Mrs.  Turchill  resumed  her 
company-smile  in  honour  of  people  of  such 
importance.  Aunt  Rhoda  had  been  ex- 
changing greetings  with  the  cream  of  the 


county  people  during  her  leisurely  progress 
through  the  rooms,  and  felt  that  her  gown 
was  a  success,  and  that  the  little  woman  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne  was  worth  her  hire.  Every- 
body was  looking  at  Daphne.  Her  youth 
and  freshness  ;  her  vivid  smiles  and  natural 
girlish  animation  as  she  conversed  now  with 
Edgar,  and  anon  with  Gerald,  fascinated 
everyone  ;  it  was  a  manner  entirely  without 
reserve,  yet  with  no  taint  of  forwardness  or 
coquetry — the  manner  of  a  happy  child, 
whose  sum  of  life  was  bounded  by  the 
delight  of  the  moment,  rather  than  of 
a  woman  conscious  of  her  loveliness,  and 
knowing  herself  admired. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  in  the  white 
satin  frock — the  girl  like  an  old  picture  1 " 
people  were  asking,  somewhat  to  the 
annoyance  of  older  stagers  in  the  beauty- 
trade,  who  felt  that  here  was  a  new  business 
opened,  which  threatened  competition,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  best  quality,  and 
perfectly  new. 

One  young  lady,  whose  charms  had 
suffered  the  wear  and  tear  of  seven  seasons, 
contemplated  Daphne  languidly  through 
her  eye-glass,  and  summed  her  up  with 
scornful  brevity  as  "the  little  Gainsborough 

girl!"  '    ^  nkiii 

"  Quite  too  lovely,  for  the  next  six 
months,"  said  another,  "but  her  beauty 
depends  entirely  on  her  complexion.  A 
year  hence  she  will  have  lost  all  that 
brightness,  and  will  be  a  very  wishy-washy 
little  person." 

"And  then  I  suppose  she'll  paint,  as  the 
others  do,  don't  you  know,"  drawled  her 
partner,  "  carmine  her  lips,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. " 

The  lady  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  out 
of  the  corner  of  a  carefully-darkened  eyelid. 

"  Let  us  hope  she  won't  sink  quite  so 
low  as  that,"  she  said  with  dignit}^. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  Daphne's 
triumph.  Before  she  had  been  an  hour  in 
the  room,  she  was  the  acknowledged  belle 
of  the  ball.  People  went  out  of  their  way 
to  look  at  her.  She  walked  once  round  the 
rooms  on  her  father's  arm,  and  in  tfyat  slow 
and  languid  progress,  held  as  it  were  her 
court.  It  was  her  first  public  appearance ; 
her  father's  friends  clustered  round  him, 
eager  to  be  presented  to  the  debutante 
Stately  dowagers  begged  that  she  might  be 
made  known  to  them.  All  the  best  people 
in  the  room  knew  Sir  Vernon,  and  all 
professed  a  friendly  desire  to  know  his 
younger  daughter.  Her  card  was  full 
before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

"Our  little  Daphne  is  a  success!"  said 
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Gerald  to  his  betrothed,  as  they  glided 
round  the  room  in  a  languorous  trois- 
temps.  "All  the  Apollos  are  running 
after  her." 

"I  am  so  glad.  Dear  child ;  it  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  happy,"  answered 
Madoline  softly. 

"I  hope  her  head  won't  be  turned  by 
all  this  adulation.  It  is  such  a  poor  little 
puff-ball  of  a  head.  I  sometimes  fancy  she 
has  thistledown  inside  it  instead  of  brains." 

"Indeed,  dear,  she  has  plenty  of  sense 
and  serious  feeling, "remonstrated  Madoline, 
wounded  by  this  allegation.  "  But  she  is 
painfully  sensitive.  She  needs  very  tender 
treatment." 

"Poor  butterfly." 

"Do  you  like  her  dress  i" 

"It  is  simply  perfect.  Your  taste,  of 
course." 

"  Yes ;  she  let  me  have  my  own  way  in 
the  matter." 

"  And  as  a  reward  she  is  looking  her 
loveliest.  It  is  not  the  calm  beauty  of  a 
princess,  like  my  Lina's  ;  but  for  a  spoiled- 
child  kind  of  prettiness — capricious,  muti- 
nous, variable — there  could  be  nothing 
better." 

Later  he  was  at  Daphne's  side,  as  she 
sat  in  a  corner  by  her  aunt,  with  half-a- 
dozen  young  men  hovering  near;  Edgar, 
nearest  of  all,  holding  her  fan. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  saved  at  least  one 
dance  for  me,  Empress,"  he  said,  taking  her 
programme  from  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  know.  All  sorts  of  people  have 
been  writing  down  their  names." 

"All  sorts  of  people,"  echoed  Gerald, 
examining  the  card.  "  You  will  be  a  little 
more  respectful  about  your  partners  in  your 
seventh  or  eighth  season.  Why,  here, 
under  various  hieroglyphics,  are  the  very 
topmost  strawberries  in  the  social  basket — 
masters  of  fox-hounds,  eldest  sons  of  every 
degree,  majors  and  colonels — and  not  one 
little  waltz  left  for  me.  I  claim  you  for 
the  first  extra." 

"  I — I'm  rather  afraid  I'm  engaged  for  the 
extras." 

"  No  matter.  You  were  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  me  for  one  particular  waltz  when 
first  this  ball  was  spoken  of  at  South  Hill. 
You  don't  remember,  perhaps ;  but  I  do. 
I  claim  my  bond.  I  will  be  a  very  Shy  lock 
in  the  exaction  of  my  due." 

"If  you  were  a  better  Shakespearian  it 
would  occur  to  you  that  Shylock  got 
nothing,"  retorted  Daphne,  smiling  up  at 
him. 

"  He  Avas  an  old  idiot.    Remember,  the 


first  extra  valse.  We  shall  meet  at 
Philippi." 

He  was  off  to  claim  Lina  for  the  lancers. 
It  was  the  last  dance  before  supper.  Sir 
Vernon  had  disappeared  ever  so  long  ago. 
Mrs.  Ferrers  was  standing  up  with  a  major 
of  dragoons,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
uniform,  and  felt  that  she  and  her  partner 
made  an  imposing  picture.  Edgar  and 
Daphne  were  sitting  out  this  square  dance 
on  the  stairs,  the  girl  somewhat  exhausted 
by  much  waltzing,  the  man  exalted  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss  at  being  permitted 
to  bear  her  company. 

"May  I  take  you  down  to  supper  V  he 
asked. 

"  Thanks ;  no.  My  last  partner  told 
rne  that  the  best  dancing  will  be  when 
two-thirds  of  the  people  are  gourmandising 
downstairs.  You  can  get  me  an  ice,  if  you 
like." 

Edgar  obeyed ;  but  when  he  came  back 
with  the  ice  Daphne  had  vanished  from  the 
landing,  and  he  got  himself  entangled  in  a 
block  of  people  struggling  down  to  supper. 

The  rooms  below — those  solemn  halls  in 
which  on  ordinary  occasions  the  local 
offender  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice  to 
answer  for  his  misdeeds — were  now  a 
scene  of  glitter  and  gaiety;  flower-wreathed 
epergnes,  barley-sugar  pagodas,  and  all  the 
tinselly  splendour  of  a  ball-supper.  Bar, 
and  bench,  and  magisterial -chairs  had 
vanished  as  if  by  magic.  The  magistrates' 
private  apartment  and  the  justice-hall  had 
been  thrown  into  one  spacious  banqueting- 
chamber,  where  even  the  proverbial  greedi- 
ness of  the  best  society — the  people  who 
tread  upon  each  other's  toes  and  rush  for  the 
grapes  and  peaches  at  Buckingham  Palace — 
might  be  satisfied  without  undue  scram- 
bling. But  though  there  would  have  been 
room  for  him  at  the  banquet,  and  although 
there  were  any  number  of  eligible  young- 
ladies  waiting  to  be  taken  down,  Edgar 
scorned  the  idea  of  a  supper  which  Daphne 
did  not  care  for.  To  have  sat  by  her, 
squeezed  into  some  impossible  corner  of  a 
rout-seat,  to  have  fought  for  lobster-salad 
for  her,  and  guarded  her  frock  from  the 
ravages  of  awkward  people,  and  pulled 
cracker  bon-bons  with  her,  would  have  been 
bliss;  but  the  festal-board  without  her 
would  be  every  whit  as  funereal  a  banquet 
as  the  famous  sable  feast  at  which  that 
cheerful  practical  jokerDomitian  entertained 
his  courtiers. 

Mr.  Turchill  found  a  good-natured  fox- 
hunter  to  take  his  mother  down,  and 
having  seen  that  lady's  silver-grey  satin — 
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newly  done-up  with  violet  velvet  by  Miss 
Piper,  for  the  occasion — making  its  de- 
liberate way  down  the  broad  staircase,  on 
the  sportsman's  sturdy  scarlet  arm,  Edgar 
went  back  to  the  almost  empty  ball-room, 
where  about  fifteen  or  twenty  couples  were 
revolving  to  the  last  sugary-sweet  German 
waltz,  Glaubst  du  nicht. 

Daphne  and  Gerald  were  among  these  ; 
Madoline  was  sitting  with  some  girl-friends 
in  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  windows,  and 
to  this  point  Edgar  made  his  way. 

"You've  not  been  down  to  supper,"  he 
remarked,  by  way  of  saying  something 
original. 

"Do  you  know  I  don't  much  care  about 
going  down.  If  Gerald  particularly  wishes 
it  I  shall  go  after  this  dance,  but  I  think  I 
should  enjoy  a  little  chicken  and  a  cup  of 
tea  when  I  get  home  better  than  the 
scramble  downstairs." 

The  waltzers  were  dropping  off  by  degrees ; 
but  Gerald  and  Daphne  still  went  on  re- 
volving with  gliding  languid  steps  to  the 
dreamy  melody.  They  moved  in  exquisite 
harmony,  although  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  waltzed  together.  Never 
in  the  twilight  dances  at  South  Hill  had 
Mr.  Goring  asked  Daphne  to  be  his  partner. 
He  had  been  content  to  stand  outside  in 
the  porch,  smoking  his  cigarette,  and  look- 
ing on,  while  she  and  Edgar  waltzed,  or  to 
take  a  few  lazy  turns  afterwards  with 
Madoline  to  Daphne's  music.  To-night 
for  the  first  time  his  arm  encircled  her ; 
her  sunlit  head  rested  against  his  shoulder. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  hand  had  never 
clasped  hers  since  that  summer-day  at 
Fontainebleau,  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago ; 
when  they  had  stood  by  the  golden  water, 
with  the  hungry-eyed  carp  watching  them, 
and  a  sky  of  molten  gold  above  their  heads. 
They  had  been  far  apart  since  that  day; 
dissevered  by  an  impalpable  abyss ;  and 
now  for  the  moment  they  were  one,  united 
by  that  love -sick  melody;  their  pulses 
stirred  by  the  same  current.  Was  it  strange 
that  in  such  a  moment  Gerald  Goring  forgot 
all  the  world  except  this  perfect  flower  of 
youth  and  girlhood  which  he  held  in  his 
arms — forgot  his  betrothed  wife,  and  all  her 
grace  and  beauty — lived  for  the  moment, 
and  in  the  moment  only,  as  butterflies  live, 
with  a  past  not  worth  remembering,  and 
annihilation  for  their  only  future  1  As 
the  dancers  dropped  off  the  band  played 
slower  and  slower,  meaning  to  expire  in  a 
rallentando,  and  those  two  waltzers  gliding 
round  drifted  unawares  into  the  outer  and 
smaller  room,  where  there  was  no  one. 


"  Glaubst  du  nicht,"  sighed  the  band, 
"  Glaubst  du  nicht,  ach  Liebchen,  glaubst 
du  nicht;"  and  with  the  last  sigh  of  the 
melody,  Gerald  bent  his  lips  over  Daphne's 
golden  hair  and  breathed  a  word  into  her 
ear — only  one  word,  wrung  from  him  in 
despite  of  himself.  But  that  one  word  so 
breathed  from  such  lips  was  all  the  history 
of  a  passionate  love  which  had  been  fought 
against  in  vain.  The  last  sigh  of  the 
music  faded  as  the  word  was  spoken,  and 
Daphne  was  standing  by  her  partner's  side 
white  as  ashes. 

"Take  me  back  to  my  sister,  please." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  without  a  word,  and 
they  walked  slowly  across  to  the  group  by 
the  window;  but  before  Madoline  could 
make  room  for  Daphne  to  sit  by  her  side, 
the  girl  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  if 
Edgar  had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"She  is  fainting!"  he  cried,  alarmed. 
"  Some  water — brandy — something  !"  He 
dashed  open  the  window,  still  holding 
Daphne  on  his  left  arm.  The  frosty  night- 
air  blew  in  upon  them,  keen  and  cold. 
Daphne's  white  lips  trembled,  and  the  dark 
grey  eyes  opened  and  looked  round  with  a 
bewildered  look,  as  she  sank  slowly  into 
the  seat  beside  Madoline,  whose  arms  were 
supporting  and  embracing  her. 

"  My  darling,  you  have  danced  too  much. 
You  have  over-excited  yourself,"  said 
Madoline  tenderly ;  while  three  or  four 
smelling-bottles  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Yes ;  that  last  dance  was  too  much," 
faltered  Daphne,  cold  and  trembling  in 
her  sister's  arms.  "But  I'm  quite  well 
now,  Lina,  It  was  nothing.  The  heat  of 
the  room." 

"And  you  are  tired.  We'll  go  home 
directly  we  can  find  Aunt  Bhoda." 

"  I'll  go  and  hunt  for  her,"  said  Gerald, 
who  had  been  standing  vacantly  looking 
on,  his  brain  on  fire,  his  heart  beat- 
ing tumultuously,  the  vulture  conscience 
gnawing  his  vitals  already. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  Bousseau's  J ulie, 
and  that  first  kiss  given  in  the  bosquet — the 
fatal  first  kiss — the  beginning  of  all  evil. 

"My  sweeter  Julie — so  much  more 
lovely  —  so  much  more  innocent,"  he 
thought,  as  he  went  slowly  downstairs  in 
quest  of  the  ruby  velvet  arrangement 
which  encased  Mrs.  Ferrers.  "God  give 
me  grace  to  respect  you  !" 

The  winter  wind  rushed  into  the  heated 
ball-room  with  a  sharp  chill  breath  that  was 
suggestive  of  another  and  colder  world, 
like  the  deadly  air  exhaled  from  a  vault, 
and  soon  steadied  Daphne's  reeling  brain. 
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"  You  see  I  am  not  such  a  good  waltzer 
as  I  thought  I  was,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  Edgar  with  a  sickly  smile.  "  I  did  not 
think  anything  could  make  me  giddy." 

"You  would  rather  go  home  now,  would 
you  not,  dear1?"  asked  Madoline.  "You 
have  had  enough  of  the  ball." 

"  More  than  enough." 

"  Let  me  fetch  your  wraps  from  the 
cloak-room,"  said  Edgar.  "It  will  save 
you  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  very  kind." 

"  Delighted.  Give  me  your  ticket. 
Seventy-nine.  All  under  one  number,  I 
suppose." 

He  ran  off,  and  this  time  had  to  stem 
the  tide  setting  in  towards  the  ball-room ; 
the  young  men  and  maidens  who  had  eaten 
their  supper,  and  were  eager  for  more 
dancing.  Coming  back  with  a  pile  of 
cloaks  and  shawls  on  his  arm,  he  joined 
Gerald  and  Mrs.  Ferrers,  her  red-coated 
major  still  in  attendance. 

"  What  can  Daphne  mean  by  making  a 
spectacle  of  herself  at  her  first  balH"  asked 
Aunt  Rhoda,  not  a  little  aggrieved  at  being 
ruthlessly  dragged  away  from  a  knot  of 
the  very  best  people,  a  little  group  of 
privileged  ones  which  included  a  countess 
and  two  baronets'  wives.  "  But  it  is  just 
like  her." 

"  There  was  no  affectation  in  the  matter, 
I  can  assure  you,"  said  Edgar  indignantly; 
"  she  looked  as  white  as  death." 

"  Then  she  should  have  danced  less.  I 
detest  any  exhibition  of  that  kind.  I'm 
very  glad  my  brother  was  not  here  to 
see  it." 

"  I  think  Sir  Vernon  has  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  daughter  this 
evening  that  he  would  readily  have  for- 
given her  iniquity  in  fainting,"  retorted 
Edgar,  his  blood  at  boiling-point  from 
honest  indignation. 

Daphne,  wrapped  in  a  long  white  cash- 
mere cloak  lined  with  white  fur,  looked 
very  pale  and  ghostlike  as  she  went  slowly 
through  the  rooms  on  Edgar's  arm,  attacked 
on  her  way  by  the  reproaches  of  the 
partners  with  whom  she  was  breaking 
faith  by  this  untimely  departure. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  said,  with  a 
faint  touch  of  her  natural  gaiety,  "but  I'll 
pay  my  debts  this  time  two  years.  The 
engagements  can  stand  over." 

When  the  bi-annual  hunt  ball  comes 
round  at  Stratford-on-Avon  there  are  some, 
perhaps,  who  will  remember  her  promise, 
and  the  pale  pathetic  face,  and  white-robed 
figure. 


Five  minutes  later  the  three  ladies  were 
seated  in  their  carriage,  Mrs.  Ferrers  still 
grumbling,  while- Edgar  lingered  at  the 
door  adjusting  Daphne's  wraps. 

J ust  as  he  was  going  to  shut  the  door, 
having  no  excuse  for  further  delay,  Daphne 
took  his  hand  and  clasped  it  with  friendly 
warmth. 

"  How  good  you  are,"  she  said  softly, 
looking  up  at  him  with  eyes  that  to  his 
mind  seemed  lovelier  than  all  the  lights 
of  the  firmament,  infinitely  glorious  on  this 
frosty  night  in  the  steel-blue  sky.  "  How 
good  you  are ;  how  staunch,  and  true." 

It  was  only  well-merited  praise,  but  it 
moved  him  so  deeply  that  he  had  no  power 
to  answer,  even  by  the  smallest  word. 
He  could  only  grasp  the  slender  little  hand 
fervently  in  his  own,  and  then  shut  the 
carriage  door  with  a  bang,  as  if  to  drown 
the  tumult  of  his  own  heart. 

"  Home,  coachman,"  he  called,  in  a 
choking  voice ;  an  entirely  superfluous 
mandate,  neither  coachman,  nor  footman, 
nor  horses,  having  the  least  idea  of  going 
anywhere  else. 


THE  WHISPER  IN  THE  WOOD. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIVE. 

Ronald  Morris  and  his  young  wife  are 
sitting  in  the  snug  parlour  of  an  inn  at  the 
little  town  of  Oakhampton  on  the  confines 
of  Dartmoor.  The  season  is  autumn,  and 
the  time,  evening.  Lamp  and  firelight  com- 
bine with  the  homely  surroundings  of  the 
remote  hostelry  in  giving  a  sense  of  cheery 
comfort.  He — young,  broad-shouldered, 
strong  of  limb  and  firm  of  countenance, 
blue-eyed  and  brown-haired  —  is  poring 
over  a  map.  She,  rather  younger,  pale- 
faced  but  pretty,  dark-haired  and  with  eyes 
to  match,  and  with  a  delicate  yet  well- 
rounded  figure — she  is  idly  glancing  through 
the  pages  of  a  book.  Presently  he  speaks, 
half  to  himself : 

"  Yes,  I  must  have  a  look  at  that  place  : 
it  promises  well  as  a  background  for  a  story. 
I  have  often  heard  of  it." 

She,  somewhat  apathetically,  enquires  : 

"  Some  expedition  you  are  contempla- 
ting 1  " 

"  Yes,  across  the  moor :  I  cannot  quite 
make  out  how  far  it  is,  but  I  trace  the  way, 
and  it  must  be  within  an  easy  walk,  six  or 
seven  miles ;  yes,  I  thought  of  going  to- 
morrow, if  you  will  not  be  very  much  bored, 
dear  little  woman,  by  being  left  alone  for  a 
few  hours." 

"  Oh,  no.  I  shall  manage  to  amuse  myself 
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besides,  it  is  necessary  you  should  see 
what  you  want.  It  was  to  get  some  local 
colour,  as  you  call  it,  that  we  came  down  to 
these  wilds,  and  there  is  no  reason  because 
we  are  out  on  our  honeymoon  that  you 
should  not  do  some  work." 

"  You  are  the  most  sensible  little  wife,  I 
believe,  Sophy,  that  man  was  ever  blessed 
with,"  he  says,  looking  up  at  her  with 
admiring  affection,  "  and  I  was  never  so 
happy  in  my  life  !  " 

A  knock  at  the  room-door  precedes  the 
entrance  of  the  landlord  with  two  or  three 
letters. 

"  The  Lunnon  post,  zur,  just  in,"  he  says 
in  his  strong  Devonshire  dialect. 

"  Ah  !  of  course ;  you  do  not  get  your 
London  letters  here  until  very  late," 
responds  Ronald,  taking  the  missives.  "  I 
suppose  when  the  railway  is  open  to  Ply- 
mouth it  will  make  some  difference  to  this 
part  of  the  world." 

"I  should  zay  t'ud  be  likely  tu.  Not  as 
I  zee  it'll  be  o'  much  use  tu  we  in  this 
place  :  we  han't  much  doin'  with  Lunnon, 
though  I  make  no  doubt  it'll  be  a  rare 
chance  for  gentlemen  like  you  that  go 
jumping  the  country;"  and  after  a  few 
more  words  the  man  civilly  retires. 

Suddenly  Ronald  utters  an  exclamation 
.of  surprise,  startling  his  wife  from  the 
placidity  with  which  she  is  regarding  him 
whilst  he  is  looking  over  his  letters. 

"My  word  !"  he  goes  on  ;  "  the  poor  old 
gentleman  died  suddenly  the  day  before 
yesterday  !  Bless  my  heart  !  I  am  very 
grieved.  How  strange  that  it  should  have 
happened  just  now,  so  soon  after  all  his 
kindness  to  me — to  us." 

"What — not  your  uncle1?"  exclaims  the 
wife. 

"  Yes,  indeed  it  is ;  here  is  the  letter 
announcing  the  fact  from  Baston  his 
lawyer.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  town.  This 
is  what  he  says,  Sophy  : 

'"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  have 
to  inform  you  of  the  sudden  death  of  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Matthew  Morris.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  you,  as  his  sole  executor  and 
legatee,  to  come  to  town  and  produce  his 
will,  that  we  may  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration •  prove  the  will  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  you  understand,  and  so  estab- 
lish your  right,  &c.  This  would  have 
been  requisite  in  any  case,  but  it  is  the 
more  imperative  since,  through  Mr.  Morris's 
eccentric  views,  he  insisted  on  entrusting 
his  will  to  your  keeping.' 


"Ah  !  I  never  told  you,  Sophy,  I  think, 
all  about  that,"  says  the  reader,  breaking 
off.  "  Strange  old  boy  !  You  know  how 
good  and  kind  he  has  been  to  me,  and 
how,  but  for  him,  we  could  not  have 
married  for  years ;  and  you  remember  I 
told  you  that  the  day  before  our  wedding 
he  made  his  will  in  my  favour,  leaving  me 
nearly  everything.  But  I  did  not  tell  you 
of  his  funny  fancy  about  the  document. 
He  drew  it  himself  on  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and  brought  it  with  him  the  day 
on  which  he  met  me  at  Baston's  office  (the 
day  before  we  were  married).  Well,  then, 
when  the  lawyer  pronounced  the  will  to 
be  thoroughly  legal,  and  said  that  it  only 
required  signing  and  witnessing,  he  signed 
it  then  and  there  in  the  presence  of  Baston 
and  one  of  his  clerks  ;  and  when  they  had 
duly  signed  it,  each  being  in  the  presence 
of  the  other,  &c,  as  the  legal  formula  goes, 
he  took  the  paper,  and  handing  it  to  me, 
said  :  '  There,  Ronny,  my  boy ;  as  this  con- 
cerns you,  and  nobody  but  you,  I  desire 
that  you  should  keep  possession  of  it.' 
Then,  with  some  good-humoured  joke  at 
the  lawyer's  expense,  he  insisted  that  I 
should  put  the  will  in  my  pocket.  '  Baston 
may  keep  a  copy  of  it,'  added  my  uncle,  '  if 
it  is  of  any  interest  to  him,  but  you  must 
keep  the  original,  and  mind  you  do  not 
lose  it,  that's  all.' 

"  Well,  Sophy,  I  did  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  having  no  bankers  or  strong  box  in 
which  to  deposit  it,  I  brought  it  away  with 
me,  and  here  it  is  still  at  this  moment,  in 
a  little  flat  tin  case,  with  a  copy  of  our 
marriage  certificate,  and  one  or  two  more 
valuables,  here,  in  my  breast-pocket,"  and 
Ronald  Morris  strikes  the  breast  of  his 
rough  shooting-coat  as  he  speaks — "  the 
safest  place  in  the  world,  if  one  has  not  a 
banker.  But,  upon  my  word,  it  is  really 
very  sad,"  he  proceeds  after  a  pause  ;  "  I 
never  thought  I  should  be  called  on  to 
produce  it  so  soon.  Why,  it  is  not  a 
fortnight  ago  since  he  gave  it  to  me,  poor 
old  fellow  !"  and,  as  the  excitement  of  the 
explanation  he  has  given  subsides,  his  blue 
eyes  moisten.  His  quiet  little  wife  rises, 
and  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
kisses  and  pats  his  cheek  with  a  sweet  and 
tender,  if  silent  consolation. 

Soon  he  is  talking  volubly  again,  dis- 
cussing family  affairs,  and  laying  plans  for 
the  future. 

"  This  puts  us  beyond  the  reach  of  six- 
penny anxieties,"  he  says,  "but  I  shall  not 
give  up  my  pen.  I  could  not  bear  to  live 
an  idle  life,  and  what's  more,  I  shall  not 
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give  up  my  expedition  to-morrow.  I  must 
have  a  look  at  that  queer  place  before  I 
leave  these  parts.  If  we  start  for  town 
the  first  thing  the  day  after  to-morrow,  it 
will  be  quite  soon  enough,  and  we  can  get 
to  Exeter  in  time  to  catch  the  night  mail 
the  same  evening.  You  will  not  mind 
travelling  by  night,  Sophy,  I  am  sure, 
since  it  will  give  me  to-morrow  out  on 
this  wild  and  strangely  fascinating  moor- 
land." 

To-morrow  came,  and  Ronald  Morris 
started  on  the  expedition  he  had  in  his 
mind.  His  little  wife,  not  from  lack  of  in- 
terest in  his  purpose  or  his  doings,  but  from 
a  characteristic  inexactitude  as  to  details, 
failed  already  to  understand  (even  if  she 
ever  asked  the  question)  the  precise  spot 
he  was  bound  for. 

So  Ronald  started,  and,  as  he  strolled 
away  up  and  on  to  the  bleak  and  solitary 
moor,  she  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
gate  on  the  road,  off  which  he  turned, 
watching  him.  In  a  little  while,  he  looked 
back,  held  up  his  stick  as  a  salute,  and  she 
in  reply  Avaved  her  little  hand  after  her 
easy,  gentle  fashion.  Thrice  this  action  was 
repeated  on  both  sides ;  then  she  saw  his 
figure  small  and  clear  against  the  sky  line 
on  the  steep  hill  ridge,  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared— disappeared  from  her  eyes  for 
ever. 

Lost  on  the  moor  !  The  days  and  weeks 
of  helpless,  desperate,  and,  at  last,  hopeless 
search  by  the  whole  country-side  which 
followed,  threw  no  light  upon  the  mystery. 
Lost  on  the  moor  !  that  was  the  verdict — 
that  was  all  that  could  be  said,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  phrase  in  that  wild  and 
treacherous  region.  Scores  of  men  had  so 
vanished,  and  been  never  heard  of  since. 
Natives  even,  accustomed  to  the  dangers 
of  bog,  crag,  and  fell,  of  overwhelming 
blinding  mist,  of  overtaking  nightfall,  of 
the  sudden,  deep,  obscuring  snow,  and  of 
the  lost  track;  natives  alive  to  all  these 
perils  have  been  lost  on  the  moor,  nor 
any  trace  of  them  even  found.  What 
wonder  then  that  a  Londoner  entirely 
unused  to,  and  unknowing  of,  the  trea- 
chery lurking  in  such  a  wild,  should 
now  and  again  share  the  same  fate ! 
The  thing,  indeed,  was  too  common  to 
create  much  more  than  the  nine  days' 
astonishment.  And,  since  no  clue  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  direction  the  unfor- 
tunate man  had  taken,  the  searching  parties 
that  volunteered  soon  lost  heart :  their  ex- 
plorings  were  too  vague  at  best  to  give 


much  encouragement  :  and,  finally,  the 
kindly  impulse  which  stirred  the  seekers 
died  out,  and  the  affair  was  given  up  as 
hopeless. 

EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIVE. 

Sophy  Morris,  still  young  and  pretty, 
and  as  placid  as  ever,  bears  traces  never- 
theless of  her  life-sorrow,  as  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  1  The  marvel  is  that  she 
survived  the  blow.  In  all  probability  she 
would  have  sunk  under  it,  but  that  the 
flood  of  new-born  wifely  love,  which  in  its 
outpouring  had  seemed  to  carry  the  very 
essence  of  her  soul  before  it,  had  found  its 
channel  changed,  although  not  checked. 
As  a  mother,  the  devotion  bestowed  upon 
the  stalwart  lad  of  nine  now  standing  at 
her  side  gave  almost  vent  and  verge 
enough  for  the  deep  love  that  was  in  her. 
In  young  Ronald  she  seemed  to  see,  per- 
haps concentrated,  a  double  claim  upon 
her  affection;  first,  for  the  father,  whom  he 
so  much  resembled,  and  then,  for  his  own 
sweet  sake. 

Thus  time  and  circumstance  lent  their 
healing  influence  to  her  great  heart-wound, 
and  though  the  cicatrix  was  vividly  evident 
at  times,  the  healing  had  been  healthy,  and 
with  the  birth  of  her  boy  had  come  about, 
as  surgeons  say,  at  the  first  intention.  Bat 
for  this  there  was  enough  outside  her  loss, 
and  consequent  upon  it,  to  crush  all  hope 
and  joy  from  her  future.  Widowed  as  she 
had  been,  she  had  been  obliged  to  return 
to  her  parents'  roof,  and  found,  as  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family,  that  the  poor  pittance  of 
the  merchant's  clerk,  her  father,  made  home 
far  from  a  bed  of  roses.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, with  the  husband  had  disappeared 
the  provision  for  the  widow,  which  the 
uncle's  will  had  ensured.  Carried  in 
Ronald's  pocket  as  the  document  had  been, 
no  claim  upon  the  old  man's  estate  could  be 
established ;  and  the  money,  a  round  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  Consols,  had  passed  to 
the  next  of  kin,  a  younger  brother,  John, 
a  very  different  man.  This  John  Morris 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  intentions  that 
his  elder  brother  might  have  had.  He 
knew  of  none  of  them,  he  said,  and  he 
stood  upon  his  rights.  Would  he  do 
nothing  for  the  nephew's  widow  and  her 
child  1  Well,  why  should  he  1  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  this  nephew  Ronald. 
What  had  he  meant  by  marrying  a  penni- 
less girl  solely  upon  the  strength  of  some 
vamped-up  promise,  made  or  not  made, 
John  Morris  said,  by  "  that  old  fool,  my 
bachelor- brother  Matthew  1"    The  mere 
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copy  of  the  will  produced  by  the  lawyer 
might,  or  might  not,  be  genuine  ;  at  any 
rate,  John  Morris  declared  it  was  a  worth- 
less piece  of  paper  as  it  stood.  Besides, 
had  he  not  claims  of  his  own  to  meet  ] 
However,  he  would  educate  the  boy,  that 
much  he  would  do,  until  he  was  fifteen, 
and  then  he  should  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  affair. 

This  was  the  utmost  which  all  the  urgent 
appeals  that  were  made  to  him  would 
produce,  and  there  the  matter  stood. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FIVE. 

And  now  there  is  indeed  a  second 
Ronald  Morris  to  the  front,  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  father's  self  \  and 
all  who  remember  the  cordial,  happy,  and 
promising  young  author  foresee  that  in  a 
few  more  years,  when  time  has  filled  out 
the  son's  muscles,  broadened  his  shoulders, 
and  deepened  his  chest,  he  will  grow  to  be 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  lost  man. 

Young  Ronald  was  just  nineteen,  and 
since  he  left  school  had  been  placed  on  a 
drudge's  stool  in  a  City  warehouse,  from 
which  there  had  been  no  release  in  the 
Avay  of  holiday  until  it  was  promised 
in  that  year  of  grace  1865.  A  dreamy 
imaginative  lad,  the  tradition  of  his  father's 
fate  had  come  down  to  him  with  an  im- 
pressiveness  which  increased  with  his  years. 
But  of  course  it  had  only  been  tradition, 
after  all ;  of  the  tangible,  actual  sorrow  of 
that  fatal  time  and  its  results  he  had  known 
nothing,  realised  nothing.  Youth,  strong 
health,  and  commensurate  good  spirits 
made  him,  notwithstanding  his  reflective 
nature,  a  happy,  cheery  fellow,  who  was 
bent  on  making  the  most  of  his  holiday 
now  that  it  had  come.  Two  youngsters  in 
similar  circumstances  to  his  own  were  off 
with  excursion  tickets  to  the  Land's  End, 
and  he  arranged  to  join  them. 

Very  soon  the  sight  of  mighty  cliffs,  of 
foaming,  thunderous  seas,  of  vast  stretches 
of  bleak  Cornish  moor,  and  the  stories  of 
the  wild  places  and  all  the  legendary  lore 
clinging  to  that  ancient  western  land, 
began  to  take  possession  of  our  young 
Ronald,  and  to  stir  what  there  was  of 
the  poetic  and  dreamily  imaginative  in  his 
nature.  He  drank  in  eagerly  all  descrip- 
tions and  accounts  which  he  could  get 
of  the  lonely  districts  and  inaccessible 
solitudes  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Rod  and  line  mainly  occupied  the  attention 
of  his  companions,  and  though  he  was  no 
fisherman  himself,  he  would  accompany 
them  for  miles  along  the  moorland  streams 


where  they  sought  their  sport.  They  met 
with  so  little  success,  however,  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  the  wily  trout,  that,  like 
most  novices,  the  young  men  attributed 
their  failure  to  the  fish,  or  rather  to  their 
absence.  The  Devonshire  rivers,  it  was 
declared,  would  afford  them  a  fairer  open- 
ing for  their  skill,  so  they  harked  back 
eastward,  and  found  themselves  after 
awhile  whipping  the  pools  and  rocky 
channels  of  the  West  Dart.  They  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  small  inn  in 
an  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  known  as  Two 
Bridges,  some  eight  miles  from  the  town 
of  Tavistock,  and  found  the  solitude  of 
this  unfrequented  and  almost  mountainous 
region  compensated  for  by  the  better  luck 
which  attended  their  fishing.  Indeed,  to 
Ronald's  dreamy  nature  the  romantic  and 
desolate  character  of  the  scenery  had  an 
especial  charm,  and  whilst  his  friends  were 
occupied  with  their  favourite  pastime,  he 
would  often  wander  far  afield  exploring 
the  remotest  fastnesses  of  stream  and  fell. 

The  account  which  he  sent  home  to 
his  mother  of  the  last  of  these  solitary 
expeditions,  graphically  brings  his  story  to 
a  climax. 

"The  day,"  he  wrote,  "was  still  and 
cloudy  :  grey  mist  hung  heavily  on  all  the 
highest  tors,  and  crept  far  down  their 
sides  in  graceful,  fantastic,  ever-changing 
folds.  Such  slight  movement  as  there  was 
occasionally  in  the  air — it  could  not  be 
called  wind — carried  the  lightest  sound  to 
and  fro  with  a  wailing  sort  of  echo.  The 
never-ceasing  rush  of  the  river  over  its 
rocky  bed  was  audible  long  after  I  had 
wandered  away  from  it,  and  at  intervals 
the  voices  of  my  two  fishermen-friends  fell 
faintly  on  the  ear.  Presently,  however,  a 
curve  in  the  way  across  the  hill-side  over 
which  I  was  walking  shut  off  all  sound  even 
of  voices  or  running  water,  and  I  expe- 
rienced a  keener  sense  of  loneliness,  perhaps, 
than  I  had  ever  known.  Very  rarely,  I 
take  it,  could  Nature  have  appeared  so 
utterly  motionless  :  not  a  blade  of  grass 
stirred.  There  was  a  hush  on  everything, 
which  was  almost  terrifying — fit  prelude  it 
would  seem,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  to 
the  storm  of  emotion  which  was  so  soon 
to  overwhelm  me.  Another  turn  in  the 
track  plunged  me,  if  possible,  into  a  yet 
deeper  silence  and  solitude.  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  dreary,  rugged,  boulder- strewn 
valley,  in  the  depths  of  which  appeared 
what  at  first  looked  like  three  large  patches 
of  scrubby  underwood,  but  which,  on  ap- 
proaching them,  proved  to  be  composed  of 
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stunted  diminutive  oak  and  mountain-ash 
trees,  their  dead  bare  tops,  all  spread  and 
flattened  out  as  evenly  as  though  they  had 
been  cut  by  some  gigantic  scythe — which 
I  guessed  to  be  the  mighty,  seldom- 
lulling  blast  of  an  all-prevailing  wind 
sweeping  up  the  hollow.  The  trees  grew 
amidst  massive  blocks  of  granite,  covered, 
as  were  the  stems,  with  a  dense  and  over- 
whelming growth  of  lichen  and  parasitical 
plants.  A  yet  closer  acquaintance  with  it 
showed  the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  strangest 
I  had  ever  seen  or  dreamt  of.  The  gaunt, 
bleached,  outspreading  arms  of  the  trees 
had  something  skeleton-like  and  ghostly  in 
their  aspect;  weird  demons  of  the  forest 
they  might  be,  stunted  gnomes  struggling 
with  outstretched  misshapen  limbs  to  free 
themselves  from  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  split  and  tortuous  rocks  which  held 
them  fast,  earth-bound  as  it  were,  between 
their  clefts  and  fissures.  A  ghastly,  ghostly, 
uncanny,  awful  spot  indeed,  and  seen  under 
the  grey  gloom  of  the  waning  autumn  dajr, 
and  in  the  silence  and  the  mystic  solitude 
surrounding  it,  most  impressive.  I  cannot 
describe  the  sensations  with  which  I  ap- 
proached the  outskirts  of  this  wood,  for, 
despite  its  forbidding  character,  I  felt  myself 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  it.  It  seemed  to 
exercise  on  me  a  fascination,  a  spell,  which 
cowed  my  will,  and,  whilst  almost  curdling 
my  blood,  yet  impelled  me  forward  I  knew 
not  how  or  why  !  It  was  a  spot  to  flee 
from  rather  than  penetrate  j  it  might  be 
likened  to  a  witches'  trysting-place,  the 
haunt  of  evil  spirits,  of  demons,  elves,  and 
goblins,  who  all  had  found  embodiment  in 
the  shrunken  and  misshapen  trees. 

"  I  had  strolled  off  on  this  wandering  and 
desultory  excursion  without  any  definite 
purpose,  hence  I  came  upon  this  place 
purely  by  accident;  but,  once  there,  and 
realising  its  strange  appearance,  I  was,  not- 
withstanding the  feeling  of  awe  which  it 
inspired,  filled  with  a  sense  of  gladness. 

"Moving  forward  half  unconsciously,  I 
had  entered  but  a  yard  or  two  within  the 
confines  of  this  unhallowed-looking  region, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  large  black  snake 
writhing  away  before  my  tread  from  under 
the  rank  grass  and  dense  parasitical  growth. 
The  next  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  huge 
fox  as  he  rushed  across  a  narrow  opening 
amidst  the  trees  straight  in  front  of  me. 
Although  I  plainly  saw  the  noisome  creatures, 
it  was  as  one  sees  and  shrinks  from  such 
objects  in  a  nightmare,  and  I  felt  as  in- 
capable of  drawing  back  as  if  I  had  been 
really  dreaming.     The  uneven  nature  of 


the  ground  soon,  however,  made  farther 
progress  so  difficult  that  I  hardly  know 
how  I  got  along  at  all.  Yet  I  did  manage 
to  push  on  farther  and  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  and  was  only  arrested  by  sud- 
denly sinking  up  to  my  waist  between 
a  gap  in  the  rocks  as  I  stepped  on  to  what 
looked  like  a  piece  of  smooth  greensward. 
This,  in  fact,  was  nothing  but  soft  mossy 
undergrowth,  which  yielding  the  moment 
I  trod  on  it,  let  me  in  and  left  me  with  one 
foot  jammed  tightly  in  a  cleft  of  the  granite. 
Some  minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  extricate 
myself,  and  I  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty 
in  scrambling  up  on  to  my  former  level. 

"  Standing  still  then  for  a  while,  I  gazed 
dreamily  into  the  depths  of  the  impenetrable 
thicket,  my  head  only  a  little  below  the 
level  tops  of  the  trees,  whose  bare  and 
twisted  branches  spread  out  net-like  above 
and  around  me.  Now  that  I  was,  in  a 
measure,  in  their  midst,  more  than  ever 
did  they  resemble  misshapen  and  petrified 
skeletons.  Like  a  very  sepulchre  seemed  the 
place,  with  its  ominous  calm,  and  damp, 
deadly  chill.  The  density  of  the  thorny 
underwood,  and  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
the  ferns,  ivy,  and  creeping  plants  growing 
thickly  over  the  blocks  of  granite,  and  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree-stems,  and  here 
and  there  entangling  some  of  the  lower 
boughs  with  fantastic  festoons  of  pale  and 
yellowish  green,  lent,  by  contrast,  an  ad- 
ditional look  of  ghastliness  to  the  barer 
portions  of  the  old  dead  goblins  of  the 
forest. 

"A  shudder  more  than  once  ran  through 
my  veins  as  I  remained  automatically  sur- 
veying this  mysterious  spectacle.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  rooted  to  the  ground,  as  firmly 
as  the  trees !  The  half-terrifying,  half- 
fascinating  sensations  which  at  first  lured 
me  on  now  became  intensified,  and  kept  me 
motionless,  for  a  frightful  thought  entered 
my  head.  What  would  have  been  my  fate, 
had  I  been  unable  to  extricate  myself  from 
that  cleft  in  the  rocks,  or  supposing  I  had 
fallen  into  a  deeper  place  and  been  jammed 
by  shoulders  or  hips  between  a  similar 
fissure ;  should  I  ever  have  got  out  unaided  1 
No  help  could  have  reached  me  in  such  a 
wilderness,  and  I  must  have  been  held 
there  a  prisoner  until  I  starved  to  death 
— never  perhaps  to  be  discovered,  or  not 
until  my  rotting  and  bleached  bones  had 
begun  to  look  like  the  other  bare  skeleton 
forms  surrounding  them.  Treachery  now 
seemed  added  to  the  other  perils  of  the 
place,  and  when  at  last  I  began  slowly 
retracing  my  steps,  I  struck  my  stick  on 
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each  piece  of  gro  ind  ere  I  ventured  my  foot 
upon  if. 

"■  As  1  turned  back  by  the  way  I  had  come, 
the  first  breath  of  air  that  had  been  felt  for 
an  hour  or  more  blew  across  my  face ;  it 
was  but  a  slight  puff,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  create  a  little  stir  among  the  boughs, 
and  to  send  a  dismal  wailing  sough  through 
the  wood.  Faint  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless 
gave  an  additional  melancholy  to  the  place, 
and  increased  the  fascination  with  which  it 
had  beset  me.  I  again  stood  still,  now  to 
listen.  The  wind  by  degrees  increased, 
rising  and  foiling,  and  creating  with  every 
breath  more  and  more  sound.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  the  weird  forms  of  the  trees  were 
endowed  with  voices,  and  were  moaning 
and  whispering  sadly  to  each  other.  One 
particular  wail  especially  caught  my  ear, 
and  the  longer  I  listened  the  more  definite 
it  became.  It  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  voice  of  a  human  being  in 
direst  misery.  Presently,  wrought  up  as 
my  imagination  was,  I  began  to  fancy  I 
could  almost  hear  the  very  words  it  uttered. 
5  W-a-i-t  f  o  r  rae-e !  W-a-i-t  f-o-r  me-e  ! ' 
it  seemed  to  say,  now  faintly,  now  quite 
audibly  ;  and  at  length  so  actual,  so  real  did 
the  utterance  become,  that  I  turned  back 
towards  the  spot  whence  it  appeared  to 
proceed.  This  was  not  far  from  where  I 
had  been  brought  to  a  stand-still,  but  as  I 
advanced  the  voice  grew  fainter,  and  when 
I  had  got  a  few  more  yards,  the  wind  died 
away,  and  it  ceased  altogether. 

"  Evening  was  coming  on  apace  by  this 
time,  and  I  again  began  retracing  my  steps. 
No  sooner  did  I  do  so,  however,  than  the 
wailing  whisper  recommenced,  'W-a-i-t  f-o-r 
me-e!  W-a-i-t  f  or  me-e!' a  long  drawn- 
out  Availing  whisper.  Once  more  I  turned 
back,  drawn  on  by  a  sort  of  supernatural 
power,  which,  against  my  reason,  moved 
me  to  the  belief  that  I  was  being  entreated 
to  return.  Such  an  imploring,  heart- 
breaking appeal,  so  inexpressibly  pitiful 
and  touching,  I  had  never  heard  before. 
But  it  stopped  again  as  I  neared  the  par- 
ticular spot  whence,  it  seemed  to  arise. 
After  listening  over  and  over  again,  and 
going  to  and  fro  nearly  a  dozen  times, 
always  with  the  same  result,  a  conviction 
stole  over  me  that  the  effect  was  merely 
due  to  an  echo,  and  that  the  reverberation 
was  only  audible  in  one  especial  spot.  It 
was  but  my  morbid  fancy,  I  said,  which 
made  me  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause, 
and  I  was  recovering  something  like  a 
healthy  tone  of  mind,  when,  as  I  was 
taking  a  last  long  look  into  a  deep  rec 
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of  the  wood,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  half 
paralysed  me,  and  instantly  brought  back 
with  renewed  force  that  sense  of  the  weird 
and  supernatural  which  I  was  just  shaking 
off.  Yonder,  there,  within  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  moss-grown,  and  covered  with 
the  eternal  undergrowth,  there  was  a 
spectacle  about  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  no  tree  could  assume  such  a  shape 
as  that.  Evidently,  positively,  it  was  a 
human  skeleton,  jammed  tightly  like  one 
of  the  trees,  in  a  treacherous  fissure,  such 
as  that  into  which  I  had  just  lately  slipped. 

"Very  indistinct  are  my  recollections  of 
what  I  did,  or  of  what  my  feelings  were, 
during  the  next  few  minutes.  I  have  a 
hazy  memory  of  remaining  irresolute  for  a 
time,  and  then  of  hurrying  away,  dazed, 
and  then  of  returning,  and  plunging  into 
the  thicket,  regardless  of  the  thorny 
brambles  and  the  uneven,  slippery,  crevice- 
beset  boulders,  for  I  remember  I  was 
standing  presently  close  to  these  human 
remains,  only  a  little  above  them,  at  the 
mouth,  as  it  were,  of  the  cleft.  I  was 
examining  them  intently,  peering  at  them 
between  the  ferns  and  grass,  which,  hang- 
ing in  thick  clusters  and  pendent  wreaths, 
grew  from  either  side  of  the  deep  fissure 
in  which  the  skeleton  was  immured,  upright, 
and  Avith  an  arm  upstretched,  and  caught 
by  the  elboAv  tight  between  a  smaller- 
interstice  of  the  rock.  I  shuddered  as  I 
looked  into  the  eyeless  sockets  AAdth  their 
grim  yet  pitiful  expression,  at  the  two 
rows  of  glistening  teeth,  at  the  bleached 
bones  with  here  and  there  shreds  of  rotten 
clothing  still  adhering  to  them.  Tall 
dank  weeds  and  brushwood  hid  the  form 
nearly  up  to  the  waist,  but,  as  the  herbage 
Avas,  doAvn  by  its  roots,  somewhat  thinner, 
I,  with  a  tremor  running  through  my 
whole  body,  dragged  this  a  little  aside  Avith 
my  stick,  Avhich  struck  on  a  substance  that 
resounded  like  metal. 

"  I  knoAV  not  Avith  what  object,  it  Avas 
not  curiosity,  certainly  not  cupidity,  but  I 
knelt  down,  and  thrusting  my  arm  elboAV- 
deep  into  the  wet  and  mossy  grass,  fol- 
loAved  the  stick's  point  with  my  hands, 
and  after  a  little  groping  got  hold  of  a 
Avatch  and  chain — hardly  recognisable  as 
such,  truly,  but  still  obviously  nothing 
else. 

"  Then  I  pursued  my  search  still  further, 
for  I  foresaAV  that  it  noAv  might  lead  to  the 
identification  of  this  unhappy  human  being 
Avho  had  been  buried  alive,  Heaven  knows 
how  long  ago  !  by  a  fate  which  I,  myself, 
had   only  an  hour  before  so  narroAAdy 
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escaped.  Thenceforth,  although  my  feel- 
ings were  greatly  perturbed,  and  a  host 
of  emotions  surged  through  my  breast,  my 
wits  quickened  :  these  were  stern  facts  that 
I  was  dealing  with,  and  I  acted  accordingly. 
The  second  time  I  thrust  my  arm  in  among 
the  herbage  just  beneath  the  skeleton, 
which  I  was  reverently  careful  not  to 
disturb,  I  drew  forth  one  or  two  more  hard, 
and,  at  first,  less  distinguishable  articles 
than  the  watch — less  distinguishable  be- 
cause twilight  had  set  in,  and,  added  to  the 
density  of  the  wood,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  see  anything  very  plainly.  I 
felt  that  I  must  instantly  hasten  back  to 
the  inn  and  give  information  of  my 
discovery. 

"  In  the  obscurity  of  the  fast  fading  light, 
the  weird  gloom  of  the  wood  was  greatly 
increased.  A  large  owl  suddenly  flapped 
away  from  a  near  bough  with  a  doleful 
hoot,  whilst  the  wind,  growing  stronger 
every  minute,  turned  what  had  formerly 
sounded  like  moans  and  sighs  into  shrieks 
and  groans.  I  dared  not,  however,  give 
way  to  any  more  fanciful  imaginings,  beset 
me  as  they  might,  and  as  they  were  even 
already  doing.  I  wanted  all  my  senses  to 
get  clear  of  this  charnel-house  of  a  place. 
Yet,  having  done  so,  and  once  back  again 
on  the  road  to  the  inn,  which  I  knew,  these 
same  imaginings,  these  indefinable  sensa- 
tions which  had  overridden  my  common 
sense  during  the  whole  afternoon,  returned, 
and,  will  you  believe  it  1 "  ran  on  this  letter 
of  Ronald's  to  his  mother,  which  he  wrote 
the  next  morning,  "so  persistently  have 
they  stayed  by  me,  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  courage  to  examine  closely  the  articles 
I  found.  No  !  though  more  than  twelve 
hours  have  passed  since  then,  somehow  I 
cannot  touch  them.  They  seem  as  if  they 
might  influence  my  whole  future,  might 
change  the  very  current  of  my  life :  it  is 
ridiculous,  but  inexplicable." 

Was  it  inexplicable  to  Sophy  Morris  1 
Hardly,  for  did  not  her  mind  instantly  fly 
back  over  those  twenty  years  to  that  ever 
memorable  time,  and  could  she  not  see  in 
those  indefinable  imaginings  in  her  son's 
mind  a  possible  solution  of  the  mystery 
surrounding  her  husband's  fate  1  Might  it 
not  be  that  the  marvellous  and  unseen 
working  of  human  destiny  had  guided  the 
son  at  last  to  the  father's  unknown  grave  1 
That  the  strange  sensations,  the  awe,  the 
gladness,  the  irresistible  automatic  impulse 
to  linger  in  the  wood,  which  he  described  ; 
the  readiness  with  which  he  interpreted 


the  wailing  of  the  wind  into  a  direct,  articu- 
late, and  whispered  appeal  "to  wait" — 
to  wait  till  the  discovery  was  made,  were 
traceable  to  the  link  existing  between  that 
vigorous  young  life  and  those  mouldering 
remains,  and  without  which,  when  they 
too  were  endowed  with  life  and  vigour, 
her  young  Ronald  would  never  have  had 
his  being.  Her  hope  was  strong  that  all 
this  might  prove  so,  and  it  was  realised. 
In  the  end  no  doubt  remained,  for  among 
the  relics  her  boy  had  recovered  was  the 
small,  flat,  metal  tobacco-box,  containing 
the  will  of  Matthew  Morris,  soiled,  sodden, 
besmirched  in  places,  well-nigh  illegible, 
yet  still  preserved  intact,  and  susceptible 
of  being  sworn  to  as  the  genuine  document 
by  the  two  witnesses,  the  lawyer  and  his 
clerk,  who  signed  it,  and  who  yet  lived  to 
see  right  and  justice  done. 

It  was  to  Wistman's  Wood,  then,  that 
fate  had  directed  the  son's  steps,  and,  as 
he  thought,  by  merest  accident— to  Wist- 
man's Wood,  that  uncanny  "  whist  old 
place,"  the  "wonder  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Dartmoor  wilds,"  and  whither  the  father 
had  gone  across  the  moor,  never  to  return, 
on  that  fatal  day  twenty  years  before. 

ON  THE  ROAD  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  MAIRE  GIVES  A  COLLATION. 

Early  one  morning  a  yellow  spring-cart 
drawn  by  a  clever-looking  pony  drew  up  to 
our  door.  Shem  was  driving,  and  his  sister 
sat  beside  him  bright  and  fresh  in  a  saucy 
hat  and  a  brown  homespun  dress.  The  cart 
was  Pompon's,  and  held  on  occasion  half-a- 
dozen  stout  Norman  farmers  and  their  bulky 
wives  besides  pigs  and  calves,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  on  the  front  seat  for  two 
men  and  a  slim  girl.  The  morning  was  fine 
with  a  sweet  crisp  air ;  there  had  been  rain 
in  the  night,  but  the  clouds  were  drawing 
away,  though  but  slowly,  resting  here  and 
there  on  the  higher  summits  of  the 
hills.  The  road  mounted  higher  and 
higher  as  it  wound  its  way  through  the 
forest,  suggesting  an  approach  to  Alpine 
heights.  We  two  men  walked  up  the  hill, 
while  Shem's  sister  held  the  reins,  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  cart  and  talking  to  her 
companions. 

Lightening  the  way  with  pleasant  dis- 
course, it  was  not  long  before  the  sky  began 
to  brighten  up  over  the  trees ;  and  as  we 
topped  the  hill  we  were  met  by  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  breeze,  and  before  us  stretched  the 
wide  fertile  plain,  which  far  away  out  of 
sight  breaks  &wa,y  in  steep  white  cliffs  over 
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against  our  English  shore.  The  sea  that 
sparkled  between,  the  white-winged  ships, 
and  the  busy  steamers,  were  suggested  in 
the  briny  flavour  of  that  vigorous  breeze, 
charged  with  the  freshness  of  its  contact 
with  a  thousand  leagues  of  Atlantic  waves, 
yet  tempered  with  the  scent  of  apple- 
blossoms  that  it  has  picked  up  within  the 
last  few  miles,  and  with  the  savour  of  the 
freshly-turned  earth. 

"It  is  a  good  big  estate  this,  I  expect," 
said  Shem,  looking  about  him  with  interest 
as  the  pony  rattled  along  the  country  road. 
There  were  no  hedges  anywhere  dividing 
the  fields,  but  their  place  in  the  landscape 
was  supplied  by  the  earthern banks  enclosing 
the  various  cottages  and  small  farmhouses, 
overgrown  with  brambles  and  wild  flowers. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  Shem  to  learn  that  here 
estate  there  was  none,  so  to  speak.  As 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  country 
was  divided  into  small  farms  with  almost  as 
many  proprietors  as  farmers.  This  land  of 
the  thrifty  and  industrious  Cauchois  is,  in 
fact,  divided,  in  round  numbers,  into  twenty 
thousand  farms.  Nearly  half  these  twenty 
thousand  farms  are  less  than  twelve  and  a 
half  acres  in  extent,  while  of  the  remaining 
ten  thousand  nearly  one  half  are  under 
twenty-five  acres.  "There  isn't  a  living  to 
be  got  out  of  a  bit  of  land  like  that,"  said 
Shem  with  decision,  "  not  if  rent  has  to  be 
paid."  And  yet  rent  is  paid  and  paid 
regularly.  For  this  is  not  a  land  of  peasant 
proprietors.  If  there  are  no  landed  men 
as  a  class,  there  are  landlords  in  plenty 
— merchants,  traders,  shopkeepers,  rather 
townspeople  than  country  folk.  And  the 
rents,  though  not  exorbitant,  are  sufficient, 
some  forty  shillings  an  acre  all  round,  the 
smaller  farms  paying  more  in  proportion. 
"It  can't  be  done,"  cried  Shem,  cracking 
his  whip  energetically. 

Anyhow,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators,  the  result  of  their  labours  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  the  country,  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  resembled  a  handsome  Indian 
carpet  of  colours  bizarre  but  attractive, 
patches  of  yellow,  of  violet,  of  blood-red, 
with  a  space  of  vivid  green  where  the 
young  corn  was  springing.  There  was 
colza,  a  considerable  quantity  of  that ; 
there  were  mustard,  clover,  sanfoin,  a  little 
flax,  and  root-crops  in  moderation — some- 
thing of  everything,  indeed,  the  piece  de 
resistance  being  generally  oats  and  clover. 
Still  Shem  continued  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  farmers  and  farming  upon  such  a  small 
scale.  "  I  would  rather,"  he  said,  "  be  one 
of  my  father's  hired  men."  Said  the  sister: 
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"  Let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  one  or  two 
of  them,  and  try  to  find  out  how  it's  done." 

There  was  plenty  of  time  before  us,  for 
though  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  break- 
fast with  the  maire,  we  had  been  told  that 
his  hour  was  high  noon,  and  the  day  was 
yet  young.  Shem,  however,  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  asking  questions  of  people,  but 
his  sister  laughed  at  his  delicate  notions, 
and  at  the  first  homestead  we  came  to 
stopped  the  pony  and  jumped  out.  Shem 
waited  outside,  while  we  entered  the 
enclosure  boldly  and  walked  up  to  the 
dwelling-house.  It  was  a  thatched  cottage 
in  timber  and  plaster,  the  roof  projecting 
boldly  over  one  end  and  thus  forming  a 
shelter  for  the  door  of  the  grenier  or  store- 
room and  the  outside  ladder  that  led  to  it; 
a  shelter  also  for  the  miscellaneous  instru- 
ments of  the  farm,  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
the  hay  -  rakes,  and  wooden  pitchforks, 
among  which  cocks  and  hens  and  a  few 
turkeys  find  congenial  resting-places.  Then 
there  was  the  little  orchard  enclosed  by 
the  humble  farm  buildings  :  the  shed  for 
the  cows,  and  the  stable  for  the  horses — 
only,  no  horses  being  kept,  the  pigs  had  the 
run  of  the  place — buildings  with  thatched 
roofs  covered  with  lichens  and  grasses, 
having  the  air  of  all  tumbling  to  pieces,  yet 
that  somehow  held  together.  In  the  middle 
stood  the  draw-well,  also  thatched  over,  with 
its  bucket  cool  and  reposeful  in  the  shade, 
and  a  long  rusty  chain.  A  woman  had 
come  to  the  house-door  and  was  gazing 
curiously  at  the  intruders.  Shem's  sister 
walked  boldly  forward,  and  asked  for  a 
glass  of  milk.  The  woman  shook  her  head. 
The  morning's  milk  had  all  been  put  down 
to  cream.  The  mid-day  milk  was  not  yet 
to  the  fore.  "  What !  you  milk  three  times 
a  day  1 "  cried  our  young  woman.  "What  a 
trouble!"  "Yes,  for  sure,"  replied  the 
woman ;  "  and  as  for  trouble  was  it  not  their 
occupation  ]  But  she  was  sorry  there  was 
no  milk,  not  a  drop  in  the  house,  except, 
indeed,  what  she  had  put  by  for  the 
nourrisson." 

"  And  what  on  earth  is  a  nourrisson  1 " 
murmured  Miss  Shem.  "  Oh,  a  calf,  I  dare 
say.  Well,  may  we  sit  down  and  rest  1 " 
"As  for  that,  yes,"  said  the  woman,  stand- 
ing with  her  arms  akimbo,  and  looking  in  a 
puzzled  way  at  her  visitor.  "Have  you 
any  eggs  to  sell  1 "  asked  Shem's  sister.  As 
for  that,  there  were  eggs,  no  doubt,  but  the 
woman  did  not  care  to  sell  them.  "  But 
why  not  ? "  Well,  she  would  rather  take 
them  to  market ;  and,  moreover,  she  did 
not  know  the  price.    "  But  I  know,"  said 
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Miss  Shem  authoritatively.  "  Eighteen  sous 
a  dozen  last  market  at  Yvetot,  and  will 
be  lower  next — but  I  will  give  twenty." 
Still  the  good  woman  shook  her  head. 
She  had  a  prejudice  against  new  ways  of 
dealing,  and  perhaps  a  certain  pride  in 
taking  a  big  basket  to  market.  And  then, 
although  life  may  be  something  better  than 
markets  and  tolls,  yet  without  the  market- 
day's  society  and.  gossip  the  life  of  the 
fermiere  would  be  dull  and  monotonous. 

"  Then  will  you  sell  the  nourrisson  1 " 
asked  Miss  Shem.  The  woman  laughed  at 
this.  "Would  mademoiselle  like  to  see  if?" 
"  Decidedly,"  said  Miss  Shem.  The  fermiere 
softly  opened  the  door  of  the  bed-room,  put 
her  fingers  to  her  lip,  and  beckoned  to  us  to 
come  and  look.  There  on  a  great  high  bed,  in 
the  middle  of  a  soft  crimson  edredon,  slept  a 
little  dainty  lassie  of  a  year  or  so,  her  lips 
just  apart  showing  two  tiny  pearly  teeth. 
The  window  was  open  upon  the  yard,  and 
sunlight  filtered  in,  broken  by  the  clustering 
leaves,  and  fluttered  tremulously  over  the 
little  sleeping  beauty.  "Look  here,  made- 
moiselle," said  the  woman,  taking  up  some 
articles  of  baby's  apparel,  all  of  the  finest 
lawn  and  wrought  with  a  monogram  and 
something  that  looked  like  a  coronet  in  the 
corner  of  each.  "Do  you  think  the  mother 
who  made  all  these  fine  things  would  part 
with  her  little  poulotte." 

Mademoiselle  retired  gently,  somewhat 
subdued  in  manner.  There  was  something 
in  the  contrast  between  the  little  delicate 
tiling  and  the  coarse  homeliness  of  its  sur- 
roundings that  excited  interest,  not  to  say 
compassion.  The  mother  lived  a  long  way  off 
from  here,  said  the  woman,  not  far  from 
Paris,  indeed,  and  was  a  very  fine  lady; 
but  she  came  every  month  to  see  the  pou- 
lotte, and  always  brought  something  she 
had  made  for  the  child  with  her  own  hands. 
There  was  a  history  about  the  affair,  no 
doubt,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  that. 

' '  Well, "  cried  Shem,  when  we  joined  him  at 
the  gate;  he  had  seated  himself  comfortably 
on  the  bank,  while  the  pony  plucked  the 
tips  of  the  young  shoots,  "  have  you  found 
out  how  it's  done?"  Shem  laughed  loudly 
and  scornfully  when  he  heard  the  whole 
affair,  and  bade  his  sister  put  it  all  down  in 
the  note-book.  "What1?  shall  we  take 
to  baby-farming,"  he  cried.  "  I  think  the 
governor  will  be  pleased  at  that  suggestion." 

Still,  on  our  way  to  pay  our  visit  to 
M.  le  Maire  we  come  upon  farm  after  farm, 
sometimes  formed  in  little  communities  with 
a  lane  running  between  the  high  banks 
all  arched  over  with  beech-trees,  gateways 


opening  into  the  farm-yards  on  either  hand, 
and  the  banks  covered  with  luxuriant  masses 
of  parsleyfern  and  harts'-tongue.  Again  we 
cross  an  open  plain  where  cows  are  feeding 
in  long  rows,  handsome  beasts  mostly  of 
the  big  Durham  breed  crossed  with  a  native 
race,  and  a  few  mares  with  their  foals. 
Miss  Shem  is  still  in  search  of  milk,  and 
peeps  into  half-a-dozen  little  homesteads, 
but  the  answer  is  always  the  same.  The 
land  may  be  flowing  with  milk,  but  if  so, 
the  conduits  are  pretty  tightly  bottled  up. 
Still  our  young  woman  brings  out  con- 
tinually from  these  visits  some  little  trifle 
to  add  to  her  store  of  knowledge.  As  for 
what  the  people  do  with  their  milk,  an  old 
dame  good-naturedly  showed  her  the  whole 
process,  which  was  simplicity  itself.  The 
milk  was  poured  from  the  milking-pails  into 
deep  earthen  vessels,  terrines  of  brown  ware 
and  of  fine  classic  shape,  and  in  these  it 
stands  as  long  as  you  please,  in  a  cupboard 
or  anywhere,  only  the  place  must  not  be  too 
cool.  And  then  when  your  milk  is  all  turned 
into  cream  and  whey,  the  last — the  matte, 
as  they  call  it — is  poured  away  for  the  pigs, 
and  the  cream  is  put  altogether  in  a  big 
terrine  till  it  is  sent  away  or  churned.  No, 
they  don't  make  much  cream-cheese  ;  it  is 
over  yonder,  in  the  rich  grass  valleys  of  the 
Pays  de  Bray,  about  Neuf  chatel  and  Gournaj^, 
where  dwell  the  famous  cream-cheese 
makers.  Hereabouts  such  of  the  cream  as 
is  churned  into  butter  finds  a  ready  sale  at 
the  local  markets.  But  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  is  sold  in  its  unmanufactured  state  as 
sour  cream  for  cooking  and  sauces. 

One  old  woman  had  a  lot  of  sitting  hens 
in  her  bedroom,  all  in  a  row  in  baskets ; 
so  many  bright  eyes  like  carbuncles  shining 
out  of  the  gloom.  She  had  no  difficulty 
with  her  hens,  Dieu  merci.  Hers  never 
fought  for  each  other's  nests,  never  made 
omelettes  of  their  eggs,  nor  left  them  to 
chill  while  they  gossiped  about  in  the  yard. 
There  they  were,  all  under  her  eye,  and 
they  had  got  to  behave  themselves  till 
the  day  when  they  should  lead  out  their 
downy  broods  into  the  sunshine.  But  the 
old  lady  was  like  a  broody  old  hen  herself, 
rather  on  the  moult,  and  had  an  innate 
sympathy  with  her  fowls,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  ways  and  weaknesses  that  no  study 
would  impart. 

And  the  pigs.  Shem  spoke  slightingly 
of  the  pigs,  but  that  must  have  been 
national  jealousy,  for  really  the  pigs  were 
very  nice  ;  more  domesticated  than  English 
pigs,  but  less  free  in  their  manners  than 
those  of  Ireland.    And  for  the  fattening 
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of  pigs  the  Caucliois  seem  to  have  an 
hereditary  aptitude,  descended  from  the 
days  when  the  district  supplied  imperial 
Rome  with  pork. 

"  But  where  are  the  sheep  1"  asked  Shem, 
impatient  of  all  these  details.  "  Have  they 
no  sheep  in  this  benighted  country  1 " 
Evidently  they  were  rare,  for  nobody  seemed 
to  know  of  any.  But  an  answer  came  at 
last,  addressed  not  to  our  ears  but  to  our 
noses.  An  all-pervading  smell,  like  that 
of  the  day  after  the  fair,  that  proceeded 
from  a  fold  made  of  hurdles  set  out  in  the 
midst  Of  a  plot  of  rye  grass.  But  the 
sheep  were  not  here,  though  a  hutch  upcn 
wheels,  very  like  a  pauper  bier,  and  in- 
tended for  the  shepherd's  sleeping -berth 
for  the  night,  seemed  to  show  that  they 
were  intended  to  return.  And  another 
mortuary  -  looking  box,  of  very  much 
smaller  size,  but  also  on  wheels,  was  meant 
no  doubt  for  the  shepherd's  dog.  As"we 
drove  along,  quickly  getting  into  pure  air, 
a  feeling  of  mortal  hunger  came  over  us 
all.  Happily  the  hour  of  noon  was  at 
hand.  The  maire's  breakfast  was  awaiting 
us,  no  doubt,  if  we  could  only  find  our 
way  to  it.  We  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
direction,  but  nothing  answering  to  the 
description  we  had  had  of  the  mayoral 
mansion  was  in  sight,  neither  could  we  see 
any  articulate  speaking  man  of  whom  to 
ask  the  way. 

But  turning  the  flank  of  a  low  hill,  we 
came  upon  two  men  talking  by  the  road- 
side, one,  with  his  feet  in  the  ditch,  com- 
fortably resting  his  back  against  the  bank, 
the  other  equally  idle,  but  standing  beside 
a  wheelbarrow  full  of  rakes  and  brooms 
and  other  road-mending  implements,  with 
an  air  of  being  prepared  to  begin  work  like 
a  man  whenever  the  fatal  necessity  should 
arrive.  Above  on  the  sloping  ground  a 
flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  on  a  patch  of 
vetches.  Presently  dashed  up  a  rough 
Breton  sheep-dog,  which  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  man  in  the  ditch  for  a  moment,  and 
then  flew  off  with  a  wag  of  his  tail,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I've  no  time  for  gossip." 
Here  was  the  shepherd,  no  doubt,  a  man 
bright-eyed  and  brown,  in  his  frock  and 
tight  leathern  gaiters,  just  such  a  one  as 
you  might  see  any  day  about  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  upon  the  southern  chalk  downs. 
The  other  was  the  cantonnier,  the  road- 
mender  of  the  district,  who,  as  we  came 
near,  took  up  the  shafts  of  his  wheelbarrow 
and  moved  slowly  on. 

And  did  our  gentle  shepherd  know  the 
way  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  le  Maire  ] 


Very  certainly  he  did.  Was  not  the  maire 
his,  the  shepherd's,  master  1  A  well-mean- 
ing man,  but  who  knew  very  little  about 
sheep.  Not  quite  so  much  as  this  dog 
here  ;  for  the  sheep-dog,  panting,  stood  once 
more  by  his  master's  side  for  a  moment, 
ere  he  dashed  off  on  service  again.  Yes, 
he  was  a  clever  dog  that,  admitted  the 
shepherd.  Let  him  once  be  shown  the 
ground,  and  there  he  would  keep  his  flock, 
as  surely  as  if  one  built  a  wall  round  them; 
and  he  would  go  on  at  that  just  the  same 
if  his  master  were  lying  there  asleep — or 
dead,  for  that  matter  :  and  that  was  very 
convenient  for  a  man  who  loved  la  goutte. 
And  a  man  who  did  not  love  la  goutte,  the 
shepherd  did  not  conceal  his  opinion,  was 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  But  he  drew 
the  line  somewhere — a  woman,  now  ;  it  was 
a  very  bad  thing  for  a  woman.  When  his 
wife  took  la  goutte,  he  taught  her  better 
manners  with  a  stick. 

Stem's  sister  looked  indignantly  at  the 
shepherd.  Her  heart  evidently  burned 
within  her  to  say  something  on  behalf  of 
her  sex ;  but  words  failed  her,  and  the 
shepherd  pursued  his  subject.  La  goutte, 
he  admitted,  was  not  equally  necessary  to 
all  men.  There  was  the  cantonnier,  for 
instance,  with  his  eighteen  sous  a  day,  just 
to  loaf  about  the  roads  with  a  wheel- 
barrow. There  was  not  the  imperative 
need  of  la  goutte  for  him. 

"  But  the  maire  1 "  cried  mademoiselle 
impatiently.  "  You  have  not  told  us  the 
way,  and  we  shall  be  late,  for  we  are  going 
to  breakfast  with  him."  "  And  so  am  I," 
said  the  shepherd,  with  a  keen  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  and  a  glance  upwards  to  see  where 
the  sun  was  placed. 

"  Can  we  offer  you  a  seat  1 "  asked  Miss 
Shem,  with  sarcastic  politeness.  The 
shepherd  chuckled.  No ;  he  could  not 
leave  his  flock.  All  the  same,  he  was 
going  to  breakfast  with  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
drawing  a  hunk  of  bread  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  made  at  with  his  clasp-knife. 

Shem  drove  on,  a  shade  of  uneasiness 
on  his  face.  "Is  it  perhaps  a  proverbial 
expression,"  he  asked,  "  corresponding 
to  our  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey — to 
breakfast  with  the  mayor  % "  His  sister 
knew  of  none  such,  nor  did  the  present 
writer;  but  the  implied  doubt  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  spirits  of  all.  It  had  become  hot, 
and  the  way  was  dusty.  The  aspens 
planted  in  long  rows  by  the  roadside  cast 
little  patches  of  shade  indeed,  but  the  gaps 
of  heat  were  wider  and  more  important. 
And,  withal,  it  was  only  the  difference 
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of  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  and  the  glowing 
fire  between.  Thus  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  glad  relief  that  Ave  made  out  the  house 
of  the  maire  close  at  hand,  just  on  the 
slope  where  the  plateau  dipped  down  into 
a  wide  but  dry  valley,  with  broad  fields 
stretching  away  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
forest,  which  occupied  the  other  side. 

Except  for  its  superior  size,  and  for  the 
newness  of  the  buildings — new  and  smart, 
but  not  uncomely,  in  red  brick  with  courses 
of  flints  between — the  farmstead  of  the 
mayor  differed  not  greatly  from  all  the 
others  we  had  seen.  Everywhere  in  this 
country  there  is  the  same  plan,  which  seems 
to  be  archaic.  The  habitation  of  the 
farmer,  his  barns,  his  stables,  his  ecuries, 
are  always  enclosed  in  a  regular  enceinte, 
square  or  rectangular,  surrounded  by 
earthen  walls  which  he  calls  his  fosses. 
These  ramparts  are  planted  with  a  double 
row  of  forest  trees  destined  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apple-trees  and  pear-trees 
within  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The  whole  takes  the  generic  name  of  ferme. 
Such  as  it  was,  the  ferme  presented  no  signs 
of  life  as  we  approached. 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  expected,"  said 
Shem's  sister,  turning  upon  her  brother 
with  some  asperity.  "  I  believe  that  you 
took  too  much  champagne  last  night,  and 
invented  the  maire's  invitation." 

Shem  escaped  her  reproaches  by  jumping 
down  to  open  the  gate,  and  we  came  up  to 
the  house  door  in  a  dispirited  crawling 
manner.  But  quiet  as  was  our  progress, 
it  excited  plenty  of  disturbance.  An 
old  pointer,  two  young  pointer  pups, 
her  descendants,  no  doubt,  barked  most 
furiously,  turkeys  gobbled,  guinea-fowls 
screamed,  ducks  quacked,  and  the  whole 
array  of  poultry  in  general  lifted  up  its 
voice.  The  noise  brought  to  the  door  a 
stout  elderly  woman.  We  recognised  her 
at  once  as  the  maire's  wife,  who  looked 
upon  us  rather  in  surprise  than  in  welcome. 
We  had  come  to  see  Monsieur  le  Maire  at  his 
invitation,  had  we?  she  repeated,  without 
any  softening  of  expression.  And  then 
she  went  out  upon  the  ragged  bit  of  grass 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  shouted,  "  Gus- 
tave,  Gustave,  here  are  du  monde  come  to 
see  you."  The  maire  made  his  appearance 
presently,  a  fork  over  his  shoulder,  his 
blue  blouse  tucked  about  his  loins.  Ah, 
we  were  friends  of  Pompon ;  yes,  he  re- 
membered, and  scratched  his  head.  He 
seemed  in  some  embarrassment,  as  his 
wife  looked  from  one  to  the  other  sus- 
piciously.   However,  Shem's  sister,  by  an 


adroitly-turned  compliment  to  the  poultry, 
mollified  the  old  lady  opportunely,  and 
it .  was  presently  allowed  that  we  had 
come  to  stay  for  awhile,  and  the  pony 
was  put  into  the  stable  by  Shem  himself, 
the  maire  however  assisting  with  great 
goodwill. 

The  maire  was  proud  of  his  farm,  of  his 
buildings,  and  of  everything  about  him, 
being  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the 
district,  occupying  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  Except  for  the  poultry,  the 
pointers,  and  some  calves,  there  was  no 
live  stock  to  be  seen  about  the  place. 
The  horses  were  away  carting  timber;  the 
cattle  were  all  in  the  fields,  of  course, 
where  they  stay  from  May  till  November. 
Thereupon  sprang  up  a  warm  discussion  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  stall-feeding, 
and  the  Norman  practice  of  the  piquet, 
where  each  animal  must  browse  where  it 
is  tethered.  The  maire  defended  the 
ancient  custom.  Labour  was  saved;  as  for 
the  trouble  of  shifting  the  piquets,  that 
was  a  matter  for  the  women  ;  manure  was 
better  distributed ;  and  finally,  added  the 
maire  as  a  clincher,  the  cattle  themselves 
were  "  plus  gai."  Shem  roared  over  this. 
The  notion  of  encouraging  the  gaiety  of 
cows  tickled  him  extremely.  At  this 
moment  the  mayoress  appeared — la  bour- 
geoise,  her  husband  called  her — with  a 
sieve  of  corn  in  her  hand,  whereupon  there 
was  a  grand  rush  from  all  sides  of  winged 
creatures  that  formed  a  compact  struggling 
mass  at  her  feet,  while  pigeons  settled 
upon  the  good  woman,  or  hovered  about 
her,  their  wings  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 
The  maire  surveyed  the  scene  complacently. 
Yes,  he  liked  pigeons — the  sight  of  the 
birds  fluttering  about  pleased  the  eye,  but 
they  were  not  much  profit,  and  his  land- 
lord grumbled  sadly  about  his  roofs. 
But  proprietaires  were  always  grum- 
bling. Still,  they  had  the  right  to  look 
after  things,  for  on  his  side  the  farmer 
naturally  got  what  he  could  out  of  the 
land.  And  they  were  all  under  lease  here, 
leases  of  nine  years,  and  in  that  way  there 
was  a  saying  among  them  :  three  years  to 
improve,  and  three  years  to  maintain,  and 
three  years  to  draw  out.  But  of  course 
they  must  cultivate  the  land  according  to 
agreement,  and  the  way  of  it  was  this. 
The  farm  was  divided  into  three  soles,  or 
rather  into  six  half-soles. 

"It  is  the  rule  of  three,"  interposed 
Shem's  sister;  "  thrice  to  thine  and  thrice 
to  mine.  But  pray  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  fish  is  a  sole." 
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Well,  the  sole,  it  appeared,  was  not  any 
particular  measure  of  time  or  space ;  it  was 
just  the  part  of  a  farm  devoted  to  a  certain 
■  course  of  cultivation.  And  the  prescribed 
course  was  wheat,  oats  with  clover,  clover, 
wheat  again  on  the  fourth  year,  then  for 
the  two  following  years  optional  culture 
in  which  the  farmer  may  experiment  with 
various  crops,  and  again  the  regular  course 
till  the  charmed  space  of  nine  years  is 
made  up.  Then  each  of  the  six  sub- 
divisions begins  its  course  at  a  different 
point.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  charming 
diversity  of  colouring  on  these  plains.  As 
for  tenant-right,  the  thing  was  not  known 
among  them,  said  the  maire.  The  land- 
lord was  supposed  to  let  his  land  in  all 
respects  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  keep  it  up,  but  had  no  claim 
to  be  paid  for  so  doing.  As  far  as  he 
knew  there  was  no  other  tenure  of  land 
in  these  parts  except  at  a  fixed  rent  and 
on  lease  for  nine  years.  If  the  crop  failed 
the  tenant  bore  the  loss.  Yes  ;  there  was 
an  article  in  the  code  that  provided  for 
abatement  of  rent  in  case  of  failure  of  crop, 
but  generally  the  proprietaire  took  good 
care  to  contract  himself  out  of  that.  But 
then,  Dieu  merci,  the  farmers  had  not 
had  much  to  complain  of.  If  the  past  few 
years  had  not  been  over  fruitful,  there  had 
been  no  absolute  failure,  and  if  one  thing 
fell  short  another  made  it  up. 

In  this  happy  frame  of  mind  the  maire 
suggested  that  we  should  come  in  and  eat. 
Shem  brightened  up  at  this.  To  find  a 
modus  vivendi  with  Pompon  and  his  wife, 
he  had  renounced  his  customary  heavy 
early  breakfast,  and  now  the  sharp  air  of 
the  uplands  had  given  him  a  ravenous 
appetite.  The  meal  was  spread  in  the 
kitchen,  the  grande  cuisine — indeed,  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  but  which  looked 
rather  bare  and  comfortless  to  our  notions 
with  its  floor  of  red  tiles  and  its  prim 
cooking-stove,  having  lost  its  old-fashioned 
grace  of  hearth  and  wide  open  chimney 
without  having  acquired  altogether  the 
comfort  of  modern  appliances.  Ah !  there 
had  been  deception  somewhere;  it  was  no 
dejeuner,  after  all,  that  was  spread  for  us 
on  the  clean  white  deal  table — nothing  but 
a  collation.  A  cold  collation !  And  cold 
it  certainly  was:  a  huge  loaf  and  a  great 
shapeless  lump  of  butter.  It  was  whole- 
some fare  and  excellent  in  its  way.  The 
bread  was  good,  though  stale,  the  butter 
famous,  the  table  white  as  snow,  and  thus 
no  need  for  plates.  But  the  lack  of  knives 
was  a  difficulty.    It  never  entered  into  the 


mind  of  our  host  that  people  would  come 
a  visiting  unprovided  with  clasp-knives. 
Seeing  that  mademoiselle  was  in  difficul- 
ties, the  maire,  gracefully  wiping  his  blade 
on  his  thigh,  placed  it  at  her  disposal. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Shem  had  he  been  altogether  unprovided ; 
then,  possibly,  an  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  borrow  a  knife  for  him.  But  he 
had  a  knife  of  his  own  unluckily,  a  delicate 
pearl-handled  thing  with  one  small  blade 
and  a  machine  for  polishing  the  finger- 
nails. And  thus  he  could  do  nothing  but 
trim  the  edges  of  the  loaf  and  take  little 
slivers  off  the  butter. 

"  He  is  delicate,  your  friend,"  roared  the 
maire,  his  mouth  full  of  bread-and-butter. 
Shem  darted  a  furious  glance  at  his  com- 
panions, as  they  made  excuses  for  his  want 
of  appetite  to  their  host.  Unluckily,  too, 
for  Shem,  he  could  not  drink  the  black 
coffee  which  was  presently  served.  For 
that  was  really  good.  The  maire  declared 
that  he  would  rather  go  without  his  food 
than  his  cafe,  and,  indeed,  we  had  found 
the  coffee-pot  going  even  in  the  humblest 
cabins.  But  then,  your  Norman  peasant 
would  not  thank  you  for  his  coffee  without 
la  goutte.  And  now,  having  the  maire 
at  discretion  over  his  coffee,  without  any 
secretary  to  confuse  his  perceptions,  Shem's 
sister  attacked  him  upon  sundry  points. 
The  game,  now — the  ground  game — had 
they  much  of  that  1  What,  had  not  made- 
moiselle heard  of  the  hare  he  shot  last 
season? — and  there  were  still  brighter 
prospects  for  the  next.  Oh,  let  Monsieur 
Shem  come  and  see  him  at  the  ouverture  de 
la  chasse.  At  least  three  hares  had  been 
seen  at  various  points ;  and  rabbits — well, 
he  would  not  promise  a  rabbit,  but  there 
was  always  a  chance.  Then  damage  from 
game  there  was  none  1  Ah,  yes ;  the  maire 
had  his  grievance,  after  all.  In  the  spring 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  deer,  but  the  wild 
boar  especially.  The  female  wild  pigs,  with 
their  litters,  coming  out  of  the  forest  at 
night,  did  much  damage.  But  the  lessee 
of  the  forest-shooting  had  to  pay  for  it, 
and  then,  when  the  farmers  complained, 
there  would  be  a  grand  battue,  to  which 
all  the  neighbourhood  would  be  summoned, 
when  the  wild  boar  would  be  hunted  down 
and  destroyed.  The  maire  himself  had 
done  great  deeds  in  their  slaughter,  but 
thought  nothing  of  this  in  comparison 
with  the  hare  he  killed  last  season.  And 
why  1  Well,  the  hare  is  a  delicacy  of  all 
things  most  delicious ;  whilst  the  boar,  oh, 
everybody  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  boar. 
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Nor  is  venison  much  more  relished.  Such 
game  is  generally  given  to  the  poor. 

"  Ah,  the  poor  now,"  cried  Shem's  sister, 
aroused  to  fresh  inquisitiveness.  "  What 
do  you  do  with  the  poor  1  No  workhouses, 
no  poor-rates.    How  do  you  manage  1 " 

To  that  the  maire  replies  that  each  parish 
looks  after  its  own  poor.  Such  as  were 
old,  for  instance,  and  could  not  work, 
would  have  a  little  pension  from  the  com- 
mune. And  then  there  was  the  bureau  de 
bienfaisance,  of  which  the  maire  was  the 
official  president,  and  which  helped  people 
who  were  deserving,  and  of  their  deserts 
himself  and  the  cur6  were  the  best  judges, 
no  doubt.  Probably  a  man  of  a  free-thinking 
turn,  who  had  been  heard  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  constituted  authorities,  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it  if  he  relied  upon  the 
help  of  the  bureau. 

Long  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the 
maire,  and  had  driven  away,  Shem  remained 
silent  and  morose.  We  were  a  long  way 
from  home,  and  the  vista  of  interminable 
fields  and  groves  showed  nothing  in  the 
way  of  inn  or  village  cafe.  But  after  driving 
for  some  distance,  Shem's  sister  produced  a 
basket  from  under  the  seat.  "I  never 
quite  believed  in  your  Monsieur  le  Maire," 
she  said,  "nor  did  Madame  Pompon.  The 
maire  was  very  amiable,  but  'il  vivait 
chichement.'  "  And  presently  coming  to 
a  favourable  position  just  at  the  margin 
of  the  forest,  we  investigated  the  contents 
of  the  basket  to  our  own  great  content. 
But,  as  hunger  departed,  so  also  did  our 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  observation.  To 
smoke  a  pipe  tranquilly  in  the  shade  over 
the  last  bottle  of  Bordeaux  became  the 
highest  ambition  of  us  men.  And  the 
sister  of  course  had  a  novel  stowed  away 
somewhere. 

By  the  time  we  were  on  the  way  again, 
the  shadows  had  begun  to  lengthen  in  an 
unmistakable  manner.  A  feeling  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  possessed  the  scene.  The 
shepherd  was  leading  his  flock  towards 
the  fold,  his  dog  hanging  restlessly  behind, 
looking  after  the  stragglers.  And  if  the 
kye  were  not  coming  home,  it  was  because 
they  were  fast  tied  to  their  piquets,  and 
could  not  come.  But  the  milk-pails  were 
coming  home,  and  Shem's  sister,  still  intent 
upon  the  draught  she  had  sought  in  vain 
all  day  long,  insisted  on  following  the  milk 
to  its  destination.  In  face  of  the  brimming 
pails,  the  fermiere  could  not  deny  a  cup  of 
milk  to  the  strange  young  woman.  It 
was  getting  dusk  now,  and  the  men  were 
coming  in  for  their  supper.     The  soup 


for  that  was  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  a  big 
marmite.  The  woman  took  a  huge  armful 
of  brushwood,  and  piled  it  underneath. 
Setting  fire  to  it  she  stood  before  it,  as  it 
blazed  up,  crackling  loudly,  and  filling  the 
place  with  ruddy  cheerful  light,  her  tall 
gaunt  form  thrown  out,  like  that  of  a  witch 
at  an  incantation.  Then  when  the  fire  had 
burnt  down  to  embers,  the  woman  gathered 
these  up  and  placed  them  in  a  tripod  on 
the  hearth,  where  they  threw  out  a  dull 
mysterious  glow.  The  men  sat  on  a  bench 
by  the  long  table  of  rough  boards,  each 
with  his  bowl  before  him  waiting  for  his 
soup.  There  was  an  immense  loaf  in  the 
middle  for  all  to  cut  at,  and  at  either  end 
a  huge  jug  of  cider.  There  were  children 
here,  and  two  pretty  girls,  who  hung  shyly 
about  the  door,  and  regarded  the  strangers 
doubtfully  with  their  soft  velvet  eyes. 
These  were  the  first  pretty  girls  we  had 
seen  that  day;  but  they  were  charming. 
Here,  however,  we  found  there  was  a  mill 
as  well  as  a  farm,  and  comparative  ease 
and  wealth. 

As  we  neared  home  Shem's  sister  acknow- 
ledged that  on  the  whole  it  had  been  a 
very  jolly  day.  But  one  thing  puzzled  her 
in  her  intercourse  with  her  new  friend. 
Why  should  he  address  her  as  Miss  Shem  1 
Well,  that  was  simply  because  he  was  a 
new  friend.  If  he  might  take  the  privilege 
of  an  old  one,  he  would  be  only  too  glad. 
The  young  woman  laughed  in  a  light- 
hearted  way.  No,  she  did  not  mean  that 
exactly,  simply  that  she  and  her  brother 
were  named  Smith.  Then  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  that  stupid  Pompon,  who  had 
mixed  up  the  familiar  title  of  Jem  with 
their  patronymic.  But  it  was  too  late  now 
to  go  back  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI.     AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 
WOOD. 

Lion  helped  Sybil  to  dismount,  and 
tethered  the  mare  by  her  reins  to  a  branch 
of  a  tree  before  he  rode  off  to  the  house 
whither  he  was  bound.  The  chimneys  of  it 
where  just  visible  from  where  they  stood, 
peeping  above  a  clump  of  beech-trees  in 
the  valley.  Lion  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
pointed  them  out  to  his  betrothed  with  a 
smile. 

"If  it  were  not  for  those  trees  I  should 
be  able  to  see  my  darling  from  old  Wither- 
stone's  library ;  but  at  least  she  can  see  the 
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roof  that  covers  me.  I  shan't  be  a  minute, 
love." 

"  You  said  ten  when  you  first  mentioned 
the  time,"  Sybil  answered  demurely ;  "  so 
perhaps  if  you  delay  any  longer  your 
absence  may  shorten  itself  so  much  that 
you  needn't  go  at  all !  Don't  be  absurd, 
Lion ! " 

"Is  it  absurd  not  to  like  to  be  away 
from  you  ?  "  he  said,  bending  down  that  he 
might  look  into  her  eyes.  They  met  his, 
full  of  laughter. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  for  one  minute  or  even  ten. 
Do  you  think  I  couldn't  he  happy  by  myself 
for  the  whole  of  such  a  lovely  May  day  as 
this  1  Be  off,  you  foolish  fellow ! "  And  thus 
adjured  Lion  did  take  himself  off.  Decidedly 
he  was  more  in  love  just  then  than  Sybil ; 
but  then  Sybil  never  nattered  anybody, 
and  knew  so  little  how  to  do  it  that  she 
could  not  even  understand  how  she  dis- 
appointed her  exacting  lover  at  times,  or 
what  it  was  that  he  expected  from  her. 
Of  course  it  was  very  nice  to  be  with  Lion. 
Dear  old  fellow,  he  was  always  so  kind  and 
pleasant  it  couldn't  be  otherwise,  and  even 
if  he  sometimes  talked  over  her  head,  and 
wanted  her  to  take  an  interest  in  things 
the  very  names  of  which  had  no  meaning 
for  her,  well,  it  wasn't  often ;  and  so  long 
as  she  had  her  embroidery  she  didn't 
mind  much.  People  couldn't  expect  you 
to  give  very  intelligent  answers  when  you 
were  at  work ;  and,  besides,  he  always 
recollected  himself  very  soon,  and  either 
turned  to  J enny  with  his  unfinished  argu- 
ment, or  begged  his  sweetheart's  pardon 
for  boring  her,  and  changed  the  conversation 
altogether.  Sybil  was  not  bored,  however. 
She  might  have  been,  if  she  had  strained 
her  mind  to  try  and  follow  him  ;  but  she 
was  not  so  foolish;  and  having  simply 
contented  herself  with  the  thought  that 
Lion  was  very  clever,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  clever  husband,  she  went 
on  counting  her  stitches  and  blending  her 
shades,  and  was  quite  ready  to  receive  his 
apology  with  so  sweet  a  smile  that  Lion 
felt  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

As  to  fretting  because  he  was  absent  for  a 

few  minutes  more  or  less  Well,  Sybil 

had  a  very  settled  idea  that  a  lover  or 
husband  with  nothing  to  do  but  dance 
attendance  on  you  would  be  rather  a  severe 
tax  on  any  woman's  patience  and  affection, 
and  she  owned  as  much  to  Jenny  when  that 
young  lady,  who  had  ideal  notions  on  the 
subject,  was  discoursing  on  the  delightful- 
ness  of  her  sister's  not  being  about  to  marry 
a  "City  man,"  who  would  be  away  from  her 


all  day  like  most  of  the  husbands  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

"  Don't  even  poets  say  that  '  absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  dearer1?'  and  I  do 
think  they're  right,"  she  said.  "  Men  are 
very  well  in  their  way,  Jenny,  but  they're 
dreadfully  interrupting." 

To-day,  when  Lion  had  departed,  Sybil 
did  not  even  remain  seated  for  many 
moments  on  the  tree-stump  where  he  had 
placed  her  to  rest  and  wait  for  him.  The 
ride  had  been  too  short  to  tire  her,  even  if 
the  air  had  not  been  too  fresh  and  invig- 
orating to  allow  of  the  feeling,  and  then  it 
was  such  a  delicious  day,  such  an  exquisite 
play  of  sun  and  shade  over  the  whole 
landscape,  and,  in  among  the  wood  at  her 
back,  such  shafts  of  golden  light  piercing  the 
pale  emerald  of  the  foliage  and  showing  a 
myriad  delicate  spring  blossoms  dappling 
the  brown,  leaf-strewn  ground  everywhere 
with  white  and  purple  colour.  She  was  off 
her  perch  in  a  moment  and  among  them, 
filling  her  hands  with  orchids,  violets,  and 
wood-anemones,  her  hat  and  whip  thrown 
aside,  her  habit  tucked  up  through  her 
pocket-hole  ;  and  even  Princess  forgotten 
in  the  loveliness  of  the  bouquet  she  was 
collecting,  until  the  chance  view  of  some 
small  foals,  feeding  near  their  mothers  in  a 
field  just  under  the  slope  of  the  hill,  smote 
on  her  conscience  with  the  remembrance 
that  she  had  not  even  given  her  favourite  a 
farewell  pat  or  a  bunch  of  grass  before 
leaving  her ;  and,  her  hands  being  full,  she 
turned  back  to  supply  the  omission. 

It  was  not  to  be  so  easily  done, 
however.  When  she  got  back  to  the  spot 
where  Lion  had  left  her  the  mare  had 
disappeared.  She  could  see  no  sign  of  her 
anywhere  ! 

There  was  the  tree,  and  the  branch  to 
which  her  lover  had  attached  the  reins  still 
intact ;  but  either  the  fastenings  had  been 
insecure  or  some  one  had  unloosed  them. 
The  animal  was  gone  at  any  rate,  and,  what 
was  worse,  she  could  see  no  trace  of  her, 
either  along  the  path  by  which  they  had 
come,  or  in  the  wood  which  covered  the 
hill-side  above  it. 

Greatly  annoyed  and  distressed,  fearing 
that  Lion's  gift  had  been  stolen,  and  blam- 
ing her  own  carelessness,  Sybil  ran  along 
the  road  for  some  distance,  retracing  her 
steps  afterwards  as  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  looking  to  right  and  left  for 
any  sign  of  her  missing  property,  but 
without  avail.  Princess  was  nowhere  in 
view  :  neither  could  she  see  anybody  of 
whom  to  make  enquiries;  for  the  path 
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itself  was  an  unfrequented  one,  and  they 
had  not  happened  to  meet  a  living  soul 
since  they  left  the  high  road.  She  was 
just  returning  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  left,  hot  and  breathless,  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  eyes  clouded  with  disap- 
pointment, when,  as  she  came  to  an  angle  in 
the  steep  bank  under  which  the  way  ran, 
her  ears  caught  the  welcome  sound  of 
horses'  feet  approaching,  and  hurrying 
round  it  she  came  face  to  face  with  her  truant 
steed;  not,  however,  alone,  but  being  led 
by  a  gentleman,  a  tall  well-dressed  man, 
a  stranger,  but  wearing  an  indefinably 
familiar  air  in  her  eyes  which,  even  in  the 
first  glance,  made  her  think  she  had  seen 
him  somewhere  before.  She  had  no  time, 
however,  just  then  to  think  where ;  her 
mind  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  delight 
of  recovering  her  favourite,  and,  indeed,  the 
pretty  creature  seemed  to  share  it,  whin- 
nying, tossing  her  glossy  head,  and  stamping 
her  small  feet  exactly  like  a  wilful  child 
detected  and  brought  back  from  some  for- 
bidden pleasure  by  a  person  whose  authority 
it  declines  to  recognise. 

"  This  is  your  property,  I  presume,"  said 
the  gentleman,  speaking  first  and  smiling  a 
little  in  answer  to  Sybil's  start  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  "I  met  it  some  little  way 
off,  yonder  among  the  trees  there  ;  and 
was  afraid  for  a  moment  that  there  had 
been  an  accident.  I  hope  most  sincerely  I 
was  wrong.    You  have  not  been  thrown  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you  very  much.  I  had 
dismounted,"  Sybil  answered,  too  glad  even 
to  feel  shy,  and  patting  Princess's  neck 
affectionately.    "I  am  very  " 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  she  was  going  to 
add,  but  in  saying  it  she  had  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  mare  to  its  captor,  and  a 
sudden  change  and  flush  came  over  her 
face,  making  her  break  off  abruptly  in  her 
sentence.  Yes ;  she  had  seen  him  before  ! 
She  knew  him  perfectly  well  now :  the 
man  who  had  nearly  shot  her  from  behind 
the  hedge  in  Farmer  Dyson's  turnip-field, 
the  prototype  of  her  mother's  cameo ! 
Gareth  knew  her  too. 

"  We  have  met  before,  I  think,"  he  said, 
smiling  with  an  undisguised  pleasure,  which 
had,  however,  less  surprise  in  it  than  hers, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  in  a  way  prepared 
for  the  meeting  by  the  glimpse  he  had  had 
of  her  from  the  top  of  the  coach  outside 
the  Burford  Bridge  hostelry  some  twenty 
minutes  before. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  some  service 
to  you  this  time ;  for  I  hope  it  will  make 
you  forgive  the  unfortunate  character  of 


our  last  rencontre.  You  had  not  for- 
gotten it,  I  see,"  and  there  was  an  implied 
reproach  both  in  his  tone  and  in  the  glance 
of  those  dangerous  deep-blue  eyes,  which 
brightened  the  roses  in  Sybil's  cheeks.  No ; 
she  had  certainly  not  forgotten.  Seeing 
him  again  to-day  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  anyone  could.  Her  voice  faltered  a 
little  when  she  answered  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  forgive  then. 
It  was  my  own  fault  that  I  was  even 
frightened,  and  I  am  sure  you  were  very 
sorry ;  unnecessarily  so." 

"  Hardly  that.  I  should  think  anyone 
but  a  brute  beast  would  feel  it  necessary 
to  be  sorry  for  having  frightened  you,  even 
accidentally.  I  was  only  thankful  that  it 
was  not  worse — that  I  had  not  hurt  you." 

"  But  you  had  not.  I  wasn't  touched. 
It  was  only  my  hat." 

"  So  you  told  me  ;  but  it  was  a  terribly 
narrow  shave,  and  you  were  awfully 
frightened.  I  remember  I  felt  very  like 
shooting  myself  for  it.  As  it  was,  I  went 
back  to  London  next  day  and  never  fired 
another  shot  all  the  autumn." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  sorry,"  said  Sybil  very 
simply.  "  It  was  not  worth  that.  If  you 
had  hurt  me  indeed-  " 

"  I  should  never  have  fired  a  shot  again, 
and  shouldn't  have  been  here  pleasuring 
to-day.  May  I  ask  how  your  present 
accident  occurred1?  You  are  not  alone, 
surely?"  and  Gareth  glanced  curiously 
about  him.  He  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  the  attendant  cavalier.  Perhaps 
that  gentleman,  too,  was  looking  for  the 
runaway  steed.  If  so,  long  might  he  look, 
and  not  return  to  spoil  this  really  charming 
little  adventure.  Sybil,  however,  explained 
the  case  quite  frankly.  She  was  out 
riding  with  a  friend  who  had  left  her  to 
make  a  call  at  that  house  in  the  valley,  and, 
while  she  was  gathering  wild  flowers,  her 
horse  had  managed  to  loose  its  bridle  and 
escape.  Somehow  her  timidity  with  this 
stranger  was  passing  away.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  mingling  of  earnestness  and  easy  self- 
possession  in  Gareth's  own  manner ;  per- 
haps the  exceptional  circumstances  of  their 
last  meeting.  Anyhow,  she  found  herself 
speaking  to  him  as  if  they  were  acquaint- 
ances of  long  standing,  and  he  answered 
her  in  the  same  tone. 

"Yes;  I  tracked  you  by  your  flowers. 
Indeed,  I  began  to  think  from  the  traces  of 
her  footsteps,  that  it  was  the  goddess  of 
Spring  who  had  passed  along  the  road," 
and  he  showed  her,  smiling,  a  dozen  flowers 
or  more,  pale  dog-violets  and  rosy,  frail- 
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stemmed  wood-anemones,  scattered  uncon- 
sciously by  Sybil  in  her  hasty  running  to 
and  fro  in  search  of  Princess,  and  which 
he  had  picked  up  and  now  held  carefully 
in  his  hand.  ' 

Sybil  blushed  deeply,  and  made  a  little 
motion  as  if  to  retake  them.  They 
were  certainly  her  property.  She  had 
their  fellows  still  tucked  between  the 
buttons  of  her  riding-habit ;  but  Gareth 
would  not  see  her  intention.  That  vivid 
blush  had  made  her  lovelier  than  ever ; 
and  as  he  looked  from  the  sweet  confused 
face  to  the  cluster  of  delicate  spring  blossoms 
nestled  on  her  bosom,  and  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  every  breath,  he  would  not  have 
given  back  his  treasure-trove  for  any 
consideration.  In  his  heart  he  was  exult- 
ing in  the  fate  which  had  a  second  time 
sent  this  dainty  creature  across  his  path. 
Something  surely  must  come  of  it.  At 
any  rate  he  was  determined  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  again,  even  if  he  had  to  haunt 
this  neighbourhood  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  How  exquisite  she  was  with 
her  delicate  wild-flower  beauty,  and  that 
delicious  manner,  so  sweetly  blended  of 
simplicity  and  grace  !  How  perfectly  the 
close-fitting  riding-habit  set  off  her  slender 
swaying  figure.  Why,  he  had  never 
seen  a  girl  to  rival  her  anywhere.  Beauty 
of  any  sort  had  always  an  intoxicating 
effect  on  Gareth  Vane.  He  would  have 
dropped  his  last  half-crown  into  the 
hand  of  a  velvety-eyed  Italian  beggar-girl, 
while  he  turned  with  a  shiver  of  repulsion 
from  her  gaunt,  baby-laden,  battered-look- 
ing British  sister ;  would  have  gone  on 
the  outside  of  an  omnibus  "to  oblige"  a 
pretty  servant-maid,  and  declined  a  lift  in 
the  barouche  of  an  ugly  duchess ;  and 
to-day  the  beauty  of  the  girl,  combined 
with  that  of  the  May  morning,  the  pure 
cool  air  and  dazzling  sunshine,  the  flicker 
of  pale-green  leaf  and  vault  of  turquoise 
sky,  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers  in  that 
bosky  wood  at  their  back,  and  those  long 
sunlit  slopes  falling  away  beneath  them, 
green  close-cropped  grass  dotted  over  with 
juniper  bushes,  seemed  to  thrill  and  dazzle 
his  senses,  and  carry  him  away  in  spite 
of  himself.  Give  up  those  flowers  !  No, 
not  for  all  the  pleading  in  the  sweet 
forget-me-not  eyes.  What  he  would  have 
liked  would  have  been  for  her  to  give  them 
to  him ;  but  something  in  the  unquestion- 
able purity  and  ladyhood  of  the  girl's 
whole  mien  withheld  him,  bold  as  he  was, 
from  asking  them  of  her.  He  contented 
himself  with  the  lesser  audacity  of  affect- 
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ing  not  to  know  that  she  wanted  them, 
and  continued  to  hold  them  in  one  hand 
while  he  kept  the  other  on  the  mare's 
bridle,  and  walked  by  her  side  back  to  the 
place  where  she  had  been  left. 

Sybil  stopped  suddenly  and  turned 
towards  him  as  they  came  up  to  it.  The 
idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that 
Lion  might  have  returned ;  and  what 
would  he  think  of  seeing  her  approach 
him  tete-a-tete  with  a  total  stranger"? 
Would  it  not  seem  very  odd  to  him?  And 
though  her  first  glance  showed  her  that  he 
was  not  there,  there  was  some  nervousness 
in  her  manner  as  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  the  reins : 

"  This  is  where  I  was  to  wait  for  my 
friend ;  so  I  will  not  take  you  any  further. 
Thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  been 
to  already  for  me." 

"  Don't  call  it  trouble,"  said  Gareth, 
with  a  good  deal  more  earnestness  than 
the  occasion  required.  "  It  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  a  great  pleasure.  Will  you 
not  give  me  a  further  one,  and  let  me  hold 
your  horse  for  you  while  you  wait1?  I 
am  in  no  hurry,  and  she — might  escape 
you  again.    Please  let  me." 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  won't  do  that.  Thank 
you  very  much,  but  I  would  rather  not." 
His  earnestness  had  affected  her  also,  only 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  she  was  getting 
shy  and  fluttered.  He  saw  that  she  wanted 
him  to  go,  and  he  had  too  much  tact  to 
persist  in  remaining ;  yet  he  made  the 
promptness  of  his  obedience  a  plea  for 
something  further. 

"If  you  would  really  rather  not  " 

he  said,  giving  her  the  reins  at  once ; 
yet  with  an  evident  disappointment  which 
made  Sybil  feel  that  she  had  been  too 
brusque  and  churlish.  "But  can  I  do 
nothing  else  for  you1?  I  don't  mean  to  be 
intrusive ;  pray  don't  think  me  so ;  but  I 
am  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood— the  Jacobsons  of  Birchwood; 
you  may  know  them — and  if  we  should 
meet  again  I  hope  our  two  encounters  will 
incline  you  not  to  look  on  me  as  an  absolute 
stranger." 

"Indeed,  I  am  too  much  obliged  to 
you,"  Sybil  said  rather  hesitatingly.  She 
was  quite  sure  that  she  ought  to  send  him 
away  now ;  that  mamma  would  be  shocked 
if  she  could  see  her  standing  there  talking 
of  future  meetings  to  a  young  man  of 
whose  very  name  or  standing  she  was 
utterly  ignorant. 

"I  do  know  Mrs.  Jacobson  slightly," 
she  said  very  shyly,  and  wondering  if  she 
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was  doing  wrong  in  making  the  admission, 
yet  unable  to  withhold  it  with  those  be- 
seeching eyes  looking  straight  into  hers. 
The  next  moment  she  felt  sure  she  had 
been  wrong  by  the  saucy,  joyous  flash 
which  illumined  them. 

"  You  do  1  Then  I  shall  see  you  again, 
and  may  ask  for  an  introduction.  I'm  so 
glad.  That  will  make  saying  good-bye 
pleasanter,"  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  greatly  like  to  shake 
hands.  Sybil  could  not  see  this,  however. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  transgressed  already, 
and  counted  her  foolish  blushes  as  part  of 
her  offence.  "  I  shall  have  those  little  hands 
in  mine  yet :  both  of  them,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  turned  away.  If  she  had 
given  him  them  then,  however,  he  would 
have  cared  little  for  their  after  touch. 
That  is  the  way  with  men — some  men  at 
any  rate. 

Sybil  did  not  know  this,  however.  He 
was  gone  at  last,  and  she  remained  seated 
on  the  tree -stump,  one  hand  holding- 
Princess's  rein,  the  other  idly  toying  with 
the  flowers  in  her  dress.  She  did  not  look 
after  Gareth.  She  was  not  looking  at  the 
flowers ;  yet  she  knew,  without  having 
lifted  her  eyes,  that  when  he  left  her  their 
fellow  blossoms  were  carefully  fastened  into 
his  button-hole;  and  she  hardly  dared  to 
raise  her  head,  now  that  she  was  alone,  lest 
her  hot  cheeks  should  by  their  guilty 
colour  betray  their  knowledge.  Yet  it 
was  not  her  fault.  The  flowers  were  on 
the  ground.  He  had  taken  them  thence. 
By  asking  him  for  them  she  would  have 
seemed  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
to  the  fact;  an  importance  which  to  her 
delicate  feminine  mind  savoured  of  for- 
wardness and  bad  taste.  She  would 
rather  that  he  had  let  them  lie ;  or 
at  any  rate  that  he  had  not  drawn  her 
attention  to  them  ;  but  she  could  not  dislike 
him  for  doing  the  contrary.  There  was  an 
impulsive  frankness  and  fire  about  his 
whole  manner  of  speech  which  made  his 
looks  and  words  seem  like  the  natural  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  in  a  warm,  unchecked 
nature.  Sybil's  nature,  mild  as  it  was,  had 
been  checked  and  controlled  ever  since  her 
birth.  This  glimpse  of  one  so  opposite 
frightened  her  a  little,  but  it  fascinated  her 
as  well.  She  could  not  help  retaining  it  in 
her  mind. 

Lion  had  been  absent  nearer  twenty  than 
ten  minutes  when  he  again  came  in  sight 
of  his  betrothed.  The  paper  he  had  had 
to  sign  was  a  legal  one  involving  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  land  | 


tenure,  and  truth  to  tell  young  Ashleigh 
was  too  much  interested  in  that  question 
not  to  throw  himself  into  the  argument 
with  a  heat  and  vehemence  which  rendered 
him  wholly  oblivious  of  the  swift  passage 
of  time.  When  he  did  remember  himself 
he  scrawled  his  name  all  in  a  hurry,  jumped 
on  his  horse,  and  rode  off  full  of  contrition 
and  anxiety  lest  Sybil  should  have  been 
vexed  or  wearied  by  her  long  waiting. 

He  need  not_  have  distressed  himself. 
She  was  not  looking  out  for  him,  at  all 
events.  He  could  see  the  grassy  opening 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood  almost  as  soon  as 
he  left  his  friend's  gate,  and  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  descry  Sybil's  slender  black  figure 
with  the  mare  standing  close  by  her  just  as 
he  had  left  them.  Her  head  was  bent  for- 
ward, however,  and  she  sat  so  motionless 
that  he  almost  thought  she  was  asleep  : 
more  especially  as  when  he  whistled  cheerily 
to  her  she  did  not  look  round,  and  started 
violently  as  he  drew  up  at  her  side,  gazing 
at  him  with  eyes  as  round  and  bewildered 
as  though  he  were  the  last  person  she 
expected  to  see. 

"Why,  Sybil,"  he  said,  half  laughing, 
"  did  I  startle  you  1  I  do  believe  you  were 
so  tired  of  waiting  you  had  fallen  asleep  ! 
You  poor  child,  are  you  very  angry  with 
me  1 "  and  he  dismounted,  taking  her  hands 
and  lifting  her  up  with  very  contrite 
tenderness.  "Indeed,  I  never  meant  to 
be  so  long." 

"Were  you  long1?  I — I  didn't  know," 
said  Sybil.  Her  eyes  still  had  that 
bewildered  look,  and  her  cheeks  were  very 
pink ;  yet  she  did  not  seem  exactly  vexed. 
"You  said  ten  minutes." 

"And  I've  been  gone  nearly  half  an 
hour ;  more  shame  to  me !  But  I  had 
no  idea  what  Witherstone  wanted  me  to 
sign  till  I  saw  the  papers,  and  really  the 

infamous  unfairness  of  the  But  are  you 

very  tired,  dear  1  You  haven't  been  sitting 
here  all  the  time,  have  you  ?  Your  mother 
would  never  forgive  me  if  I  were  to  let  you 
catch  cold.  Your  hands  feel  nice  and 
warm  though,"  pressing  them  tenderly 
before  he  dropped  them  to  lift  her  into 
the  saddle.  "Hullo!  What's  the  matter 
with  the  pommel  on  this  side  1  The  leather 
is  all  scraped  off." 

"  Scraped,  is  it  1  I  didn't  see,"  Sybil 
answered  vaguely,  then  recollecting  herself 
with  an  effort :  "  Princess  got  away.  She 
may  have  rubbed  it  against  a  tree.  I  am 
sorry." 

Lion  looked  at  her  quickly.  The  change 
in  her  tone  since  he  had  left  her  began  to 
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strike  him  painfully,  and  he  thought  she 
Avas  really  annoyed. 

"  So  am  I,"  he  said  heartily.  "  Got 
away,  did  she  1  That  was  my  fault.  I 
must  have  fastened  her  up  carelessly.  And 
had  you  to  run  after  her  1  I  hope  not. 
I  wish  now  that  I  hadn't  left  you  at  all." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Sybil  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  don't  say  that.  I  did  not  run  far.  She 
— she  was  caught  for  me ;  and  I  never 
mind  being  left.    I  am  not  at  all  tired." 

She  smiled  again  as  she  said  it.  In 
truth,  she  had  never  felt  less  tired,  and 
only  wished  Lion  would  leave  off  apolo- 
gising for  a  delay  which  she  had  not  felt. 
Usually  the  young  princess  of  Hillbrow 
did  not  object  to  apologies  if  anyone 
neglected  her,  and  accepted  them  graciously 
as  her  due ;  but  to-day  they  teased  her, 
and  gave  her  an  uncomfortable  sensation. 
The  fact  was  she  was  trying  to  think 
whether  she  should  tell  her  lover  of  her 
little  adventure  or  not.  It  would  have 
been  most  natural  to  do  so.  Indeed,  when 
she  said  the  mare  had  been  caught  for 
her,  she  meant  to  go  on  and  narrate  by 
whom ;  but  a  curious  disinclination  to 
enter  on  the  long  story  which  it  seemed  to 
involve  withheld  her  and  sealed  her  lips. 
She  had  never  happened  to  mention  the 
incident  of  last  September  to  her  fiance  ; 
and  to  do  so  now  wTould  seem  to  impart  a 
romantic  character  to  her  second  meeting 
with  the  hero  of  it  from  which  she  shrank 
with  a  half  unconscious  repugnance 
which  she  could  not  have  explained 
even  to  herself.  Besides,  Lion  was  so 
particidar,  almost  as  bad  in  that  way  as 
mamma  herself ;  he  might  think  the  man 
impertinent  for  talking  to  her  at  all ;  and 
certainly  if  she  were  to  repeat  his  actual 
words  they  might  sound  so.  Then  there  were 
the  flowers  too  !  Oh,  she  couldn't  tell  Lion 
all  those  foolish  things ;  yet  without  them 


there  would  be  no  story  at  all.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
After  all  there  was  little  likelihood  of  her 
seeing  any  more  of  him;  for  Mrs.  Jacobson 
was  a  very  gay  young  woman,  not  at  all  in 
the  Ashleighs'  set.  She  had  only  met  her 
once  or  twice  herself,  and  this  stranger  was 
but  on  a  visit. 

Thinking  all  these  things  she  hardly 
heard  what  Lion  said,  and  rode  homeward 
in  such  a  silent  abstracted  mood,  so  different 
from  that  in  which  she  had  come  out,  that 
at  last,  finding  that  she  did  not  listen 
to  him,  he  ceased  abruptly  in  his  efforts  to 
talk  to  her.  She  was  not  even  conscious 
of  it. 

"  I  wish  Jenny  had  been  with  her,"  he 
said  to  himself  with  an  effort,  which  a  less 
really  good-tempered  man  might  not  have 
made,  against  taking  offence  on  his  side. 
"  I  won't  take  her  out  again  when  I  am  on 
parish  business;  it  is  dull  for  her.  I  must 
make  Jenny  tell  me  afterwards  if  she  was 
really  angry  or  tired.  She  is  sure  to  know." 

There  was  something  else  he  didn't  know, 
namely,  that  in  lifting  Sybil  to  the  ground 
he  had  knocked  the  little  bouquet  out  of 
her  dress  and  set  his  foot  on  it ;  but  Sybil 
did  and  reddened  vividly.  She  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  somehow  the  thought  of 
those  other  flowers  gathered  up  from  the 
ground  and  cherished  so  carefully  by  Gareth, 
came  before  her  with  a  sharp  sense  of  con- 
trast. As  she  went  to  bed  that  night  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether  he  had 
them  still. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  "FOR  WELE  OR  WO,  FOR 
CAROLE,  OR  FOR  DAUNCE." 
Edgar  went  back  to  the  ball-room  with 
his  heart  so  penetrated  with  bliss,  that  the 
whole  scene  had  an  unreal  look  to  him  in 
its  brightness  and  gaiety,  as  if  in  the  next 
instant  dancers,  and  lights,  and  music,  and 
familiar  faces  might  vanish  altogether,  and 
leave  him  suspended  in  empty  space,  alone 
with  his  own  deep  delight.  He  was  as  near 
Berkeley's  idea  of  the  universe  as  a  man  so 
solid  and  substantial  in  his  habits  could  be. 
Thought  and  feeling  to-night  made  up  his 
world ;  all  the  rest  might  be  nothing  but  a 
spectral  emanation  from  his  own  brain.  He 
lived,  he  thought,  he  felt ;  and  his  heart 
and  brain  were  filled  with  one  idea,  and 
that  was  Daphne.  The  ball-room  without 
Daphne,  albeit  the  Caledonians  were  just 
being  danced  with  considerable  spirit,  was 
all  falsehood  and  hollowness.  He  saw  the 
spurious  complexions,  the  scanty  draperies, 
all  the  artificial  graces,  and  meretricious 
charms,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  while  she 
was  there.  That  little  leaven  had  leavened 
the  whole  lump.  His  eye,  gladdened  by 
her  presence,  had  seen  all  things  fair.  But 
although  he  was  inclined  to  look  contemp- 
tuously upon  the  crowd  in  which  she  was 
not,  his  heart  so  brimmed  over  with  joy  as 
to  make  him  good-naturedly  disposed  to  all 
creation.  He  would  have  liked  to  leave 
that  gay  and  festive  scene  immediately ;  but 
finding  his  mother  enjoying  herself  very 
much  in  a  snug  corner  with  three  other 
matrons,  all  in  after-supper  spirits,  he  con- 
sented to  wait  till  Mrs.  Turchill  had  seen 
one  or  two  more  dances. 


"  I  like  to  watch  them,  Edgar,"  she  said, 
"though  I  feel  very  thankful  to  Providence 
that  Ave  didn't  dance  in  the  same  style,  or 
wear  such  tight  dresses  in  my  time.  I 
remember  reading  that  they  wore  scanty 
skirts  and  hardly  any  bodices  in  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  some  of 
their  fashionable  women  even  went  so  far 
as  to  appear  with  bare  feet,  which  is  almost 
too  revolting  to  mention.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  hope  the  dresses  I  see  to-night  are 
not  the  signs  of  an  approaching  revolution 
in  England:  but  I  should  hardly  be  surprised 
if  they  were.  Do  go  and  get  a  nice  partner 
and  let  me  see  you  waltz,  Edgar.  You've 
improved  wonderfully  since  the  Infirmary 
Ball  last  year." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,  mother,  but  I 
shan't  dance  any  more  to-night.  I  made  no 
engagements  for  after  supper  except  with 
Daphne,  and  she  has  gone  home." 

"  Oh,  the  South  Hill  people  have  gone, 
have  they  1  Well,  if  you're  not  going  to 
dance  any  more  perhaps  we  may  as  well  be 
going  too,"  said  Mrs.  Turchill,  perceiving 
that  a  good  many  of  the  county  people 
were  slipping  quietly  away,  and  not  wishing 
to  be  left  with  the  ruck.  So  Edgar,  very 
glad  to  escape,  gave  his  mother  his  arm  and 
assisted  her  to  the  cloak-room,  where  she 
completely  extinguished  herself  in  a  valuable 
though  somewhat  old-fashioned  set  of  sables, 
which  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  j 
made  her  look  like  a  walking  haystack.  j 

How  full  of  happy  fancies  the  young  ] 
man's  mind  was  as  they  drove  through  the 
lanes  and  cross-country  roads  to  Hawks-  ' 
yard,  under  that  brilliant  sky  so  peopled 
with  worlds  of  light — "gods,  or  the  abodes  '' 
of  gods ;"  he  cared  to-night  no  more  j 
than  Sardanapalus  what  those  stars  might  I 
be — with  now  a  view  of  distant  hills,  far 
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away  towards  the  famous  Wrekin,  a  cloud- 
like spot  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  now 
vivid  gleams  of  the  nearer  river,  glittering 
under  those  glittering  stars. 

"  Isn't  it  a  delicious  night,  mother?"  he 
cried,  and  only  a  gentle  suore — a  snore  ex- 
pressive of  the  blissfulness  of  repose  after 
exertion — breathed  from  the  matronly  mass 
of  furred  cloak  and  hood. 

He  was  quite  alone — glad  to  be  alone — 
alone  with  his  new  sense  of  happiness, 
and  the  starry  night,  and  the  image  of  his 
dear  love. 

She  had  spoken  him  fair ;  she  meant  to 
make  him  happier  than  man  ever  was  upon 
earth,  since  the  earth  could  have  produced 
but  one  Daphne.  She  must  have  meant 
something  by  those  delicious  words,  that 
sweet  spontaneous  praise.  Unsolicited  she 
had  taken  his  hand  and  pressed  it  with 
affectionate  warmth— she  who  had  been  so 
cold  to  him — she  who  had  never  evinced 
one  touch  of  tender  feeling  before ;  only  a 
frank  sisterly  kindness,  which  was  more 
galling  than  cruelty.  And  to-night  she 
had  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
— eyes  so  mournfully  sweet,  ao  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

"  My  angel,  that  marble  heart  is  melted  at 
last,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Who  would  not 
be  constant,  for  such  a  reward  1 " 

He  had  only  been  in  love  with  Daphne  a 
little  over  six  months,  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
now  that  in  that  half  year  lay  the  drama  of 
his  life.  All  that  went  before  had  been 
only  prologue.  True  that  he  had  fancied 
himself  in  love  with  Madoline — the  lovely 
and  gracious  lady  of  his  youthful  dreams — 
but  this  was  but  the  false  light  that  comes 
before  the  dawn.  He  felt  some  touch  of 
ehaisie  at  having  been  so  deceived  as  to  his 
own  feelings.  He  remembered  that  after- 
noon in  the  meadows  between  South  Hill 
and  Arden  Rectory,  when  he  had  poured 
his  woes  into  Daphne's  sympathising  ear; 
when  she,  his  idol  of  to-night,  his  idol  for 
ever  more,  had  seemed  to  him  only  a 
pretty  school-girl  in  a  muslin  frock.  Was 
she  the  same  Daphne  1  Was  he  the  same 
Edgar  1  She  who  now  was  a  goddess  in  his 
sight.  He  who  wondered  that  he  could 
ever  have  cared  for  any  other  woman.  The 
disciple  of  Oondillac,  when  he  sits  himself 
down  seriously  to  think  out  the  question 
whether  the  rose  which  he  touches  and 
smells  is  really  an  independent  existence, 
or  only  a  thing  of  his  own  imagining,  was 
never  in  a  more  bewildered  condition  than 
honest  Edgar  Turchill  when  he  remembered 
how  devotedly,  despairingly,  undyingly,  he 
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had  once  loved — or  fancied  that  he  loved — 
Madoline. 

"  Romeo  was  the  same,"  he  told  himself 
sheepishly,  having  taken  to  reading  Shakes- 
peare of  late,  to  curry  favour  with  that 
fervid  little  Shakespearian  Daphne;  "madly 
in  love  with  Rosaline  at  noon — over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Juliet  before  midnight. 
And  critics  say  that  Shakespeare  knew  the 
human  heart." 

Sleep  that  night  was  impossible  for  the 
master  of  Hawksyard.  Happily  there  was 
but  a  brief  remnant  of  the  night  left  in 
which  he  need  lie  tossing  on  his  sleepless 
couch,  staring  at  the  brown  oak  panels, 
on  which  the  reflection  of  the  night-lamp 
glimmered  like  a  dim  star-beam  in  a 
turbid  pool.  Cold  wintry  dawn  came 
creeping  over  the  hills,  and  at  the  first 
streak  of  daylight  he  was  up  and  in  his 
icy  bath,  and  then  on  with  his  riding- 
clothes  and  away  to  the  stable,  where  only 
one  sleepy  underling  was  moving  slowly 
about  with  a  lantern,  calling  drowsily  to  the 
horses  to  stand  up  and  come  out  of  a  warm 
stable,  in  order  to  be  tied  to  a  wall  and  have 
pails  of  water  thrown  at  them  in  a  cold  yard. 

To  saddle  Black  Pearl  with  his  own 
hands  was  but  five  minutes'  work,  and  in 
less  than  five  more  he  was  clattering  under 
the  archway  and  off  to  the  nearest  bit  of 
open  country  to  take  it  out  of  the  mare, 
who  had  not  done  any  work  for  a  week, 
and  was  in  a  humour  to  take  a  good  deal 
out  of  her  rider.  Edgar  this  morning  felt 
as  if  he  could  conquer  the  wildest  horse  that 
ever  was  foaled — nay,  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness himself,  had  he  been  called  upon  to 
wrestle  with  him  under  an  equine  guise. 

A  hard  gallop  over  a  broad  expanse  of 
fiat  common,  where  the  winter  rime  lay 
silver-white  above  the  russet  sward,  cooled 
horse  and  rider;  and,  after  a  long  round  by 
lane  and  wood,  Edgar  rode  quietly  back  to 
Hawksyard  between  ten  and  eleven,  just  in 
time  to  find  his  mother  seated  at  her  break- 
fast, and  wondering  at  her  own  dissipation. 

After  this  unusually  late  breakfast  Mr. 
Turchill  went  to  look  at  his  horses,  a  regular 
thing  on  a  non-hunting  morning.  "  I  took 
it  out  of  the  mare,"  he  said,  as  Black  Pearl 
stood  reeking  in  her  box,  waiting  to  cool 
down  before  she  was  groomed. 

"  Indeed,  you  have,  sir,"  answered  his 
head  man — a  faithful  creature,  but  not 
ceremonious  with  a  master  he  adored. 
"  You  don't  mean  hunting  her  to-morrow, 
I  suppose  V 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did.  Don't  you  think  she'll 
befit?" 
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"  I  think  you've  pretty  well  whacked  her 
out  for  the  next  week  to  coma  She  won't 
touch  her  corn." 

"  Poor  old  woman,"  said  Edgar,  going 
into  the  box  and  fondling  the  beautiful 
black  head.  "Did  we  go  too  fast,  my  girl? 
It  was  as  much  your  fault  as  mine,  my 
beauty.  I  think  we  were  both  bewitched; 
but  I  must  take  the  nonsense  out  of  you, 
somehow,  before  you  carry  a  lady." 

"  You  didn't  think  of  putting  a  lady  on 
that  mare,  did  you,  sir  V  asked  the  groom. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  she'd  carry  a  lady 
beautifully." 

"So  she  would,  sir;  but  she  wouldn't 
carry  the  same  lady  twice.  There'd  be 
very  little  left  of  the  lady  when  she'd  done." 

"  Think  so,  J arvey  ?  Then  we  must  find 
something  better  for  the  lady — something 
as  safe  as  a  house,  and  as  handsome  as — as 
paint,"  concluded  Edgar,  whose  mind  was 
not  richly  stocked  with  poetical  similes. 
"  If  you  hear  of  anything  very  perfect  in 
the  market  you  can  let  me  know." 

"Yes,  sir." 

It  seemed  early  in  the  day  to  think  of 
buying  a  horse  for  a  wife  who  was  yet  to 
be  won  ;  but,  encouraged  by  those  few 
words  of  Daphne's,  Edgar  saw  all  the  future 
in  so  rosy  a  light  that,  this  morning, 
freshened  and  exhilarated  by  his  long  ride, 
he  felt  as  secure  of  happiness  as  if  the 
wedding-bells  were  ringing  their  gay  joy- 
peal  over  the  flat  green  fields  and  winding 
waters.  He  was  longing  to  see  Daphne 
again,  to  win  from  her  some  confirmation 
of  his  hopes;  and  now,  as  he  moved  about 
the  poultry-yard  and  gardens,  he  was  count- 
ing the  minutes  which  must  pass  before  he 
could  with  decency  present  himself  at  South 
Hill. 

It  would  not  do  for  him  to  go  there 
before  luncheon.  Everybody  would  be 
tired.  Afternoon  tea  time  would  perhaps 
be  the  more  agreeable  hour.  It  was  a 
period  of  the  day  in  which  women  always 
seemed  to  him  more  friendly  and  amiable 
than  at  any  other  time — content  to  lay 
aside  the  most  enthralling  book,  or  the 
newest  passion  in  fancy-work,  and  to 
abandon  themselves  graciously  to  the  mild 
pleasures  of  society. 

The  afternoon  was  so  fine  that  he  went 
on  foot  to  pay  his  visit,  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  time  between  luncheon  and  five  o'clock 
in  a  leisurely  six-mile  walk.  It  was  a 
delicious  walk  by  meadow,  and  copse,  and 
river-side,  and  although  Edgar  knew  every 
inch  of  the  way  he  loved  Nature  in  all  her 
moods  so  well,  that  the  varying  beauties  of 


a  frosty  winter  afternoon  were  as  welcome 
to  his  eye  and  spirit  as  the  lush  loveliness 
of  midsummer;  and  he  was  thinking  of 
Daphne  all  the  way,  picturing  her  smile  of 
greeting,  feeling  the  thrilling  touch  of  her 
hand,  warm  in  his  own. 

Madoline,  or  Sir  Vernon,  would  ask  him 
to  dinner,  no  doubt ;  and  then,  some  time 
during  the  evening,  he  would  be  able  to 
get  Daphne  all  to  himself  in  the  conserva- 
tory, on  the  stairs,  in  the  corridor.  His 
heart  and  mind  were  so  full  of  purpose  that 
he  felt  what  he  had  to  say  could  be  said 
briefly.  He  would  ask  her  if  she  had  not 
repented  her  cruelty  that  night  in  the 
walnut -walk;  if  she  had  not  found  out 
that  true  love,  even  from  a  somewhat  in- 
ferior kind  of  person,  was  worth  having — 
a  jewel  not  to  be  flung  under  the  feet  of 
swine.  And  then,  and  then,  she  would 
lift  up  those  sweet  eyes  to  his  face — as  she 
had  done  last  night — and  he  would  clasp  her 
unreproved  in  his  arms,  and  know  himself 
utterly  blest.  Life  could  hold  no  more 
delight.  Death  might  come  that  moment 
and  find  him  content  to  die. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  came  to  South  Hill, 
a  frosty  twilight,  with  a  crimson  glow  of 
sunlight  low  down  in  the  grey  sky,  and 
happy  robins  chirruping  in  the  plantations, 
where  the  purple  rhododendrons  flowered  so 
luxuriantly  in  spring  time,  and  where  scarlet 
berries  of  holly  and  mountain  ash  enlivened 
the  dull  dark  greenery  of  winter.  The 
house  on  the  hill,  with  its  many  windows, 
some  shining  with  fire-light  from  within, 
others  reflecting  the  ruddier  light  in  the 
sky,  made  a  pleasant  picture  after  a  six- 
mile  tramp  through  a  somewhat  lonely 
landscape.  It  looked  a  hospitable  house, 
a  house  full  of  happy  people,  a  house  where 
a  man  might  find  a  temporary  haven  from 
the  cares  of  life.  To  Edgar's  eye  the  fire- 
light shining  from  within  was  like  a 
welcome. 

"  Miss  Lawford  at  home  V1  he  enquired. 

"Not  at  home,"  answered  the  footman 
with  a  decisive  air. 

Now  there  is  something  much  more 
crushing  in  the  manner  of  a  footman,  when 
he  tells  you  that  his  people  are  out,  than  in 
that  of  the  homelier  parlour-maid  who  gives 
the  same  information.  The  girl  would  fain 
reconcile  you  to  the  blow;  she  sympathises 
with  you  in  your  disappointment.  Perhaps 
she  offers  you  the  somewhat  futile  consola- 
tion implied  in  the  fact  that  her  mistress 
has  only  just  stepped  out,  or  comforts  you 
with  the  distant  hope  that  your  friend  will 
be  home  to  dinner.    She  would  be  glad  if 
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she  could  to  lessen  your  regret.  But  the 
well-trained  man-servant  looks  at  you  with 
the  blank  and  stony  gaze  of  a  blind  destiny. 
His  voice  is  doom.  "  Not  at  home,"  he  says 
curtly ;  and  if,  perchance,  there  be  any  ex- 
pression in  his  face,  it  will  be  a  veiled 
scorn,  as  who  should  say,  "  Not  at  home — 
to  you." 

But  Edgar  was  in  a  mood  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  most  icy  of  menials — a 
Warwickshire  bumpkin  two  years  ago,  but 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  languid  insolence 
of  May  Fair  to-day. 

"Is  Miss  Daphne  Lawford  at  home?" 
he  asked. 

The  footman  believed,  with  supreme  in- 
difference, as  if  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  younger  daughter  who  was  not  an  heiress 
were  a  question  he  could  hardly  stoop  to  con- 
template, that  Miss  Daphne  Lawford  might 
possibly  be  found  upon  the  premises,  and 
he  further  condescended  to  impart  the  in- 
formation that  Miss  Lawford  had  driven 
to  the  Abbey  with  Mrs.  Ferrers  and  Mr. 
Goring  to  see  the  improvements. 

"I'll  go  and  find  her  for  myself,"  said 
Edgar,  too  eager  to  wait  for  forms  and  cere- 
monies ;  "  I  daresay  she  is  in  the  morning- 
room." 

He  passed  the  servant,  and  went  straight 
to  the  pretty  room  where  he  had  been  so 
much  at  home  for  the  last  ten  years.  There 
were  no  lamps  or  candles ;  Daphne  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  fire-light,  in  one  of  those 
low  roomy  chairs  which  modern  uphol- 
sterers delight  in  —  sitting  alone,  with 
neither  book  nor  work,  and  Fluff,  the 
Maltese  terrier,  curled  up  in  her  lap. 

Her  eyelids  were  lowered,  and  Edgar 
approached  her  softly,  thinking  she  was 
asleep  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  footfall 
she  looked  up,  gently,  gravely,  without  any 
surprise  at  his  coming. 

"I  hope  that  you  are  better — quite  well  in 
fact ;  that  you  have  entirely  recovered  from 
your  fatigue  last  night,"  he  began  tenderly. 

"Iam  quite  well,"  she  answered  almost 
angrily,  and  blushing  crimson  with  vexa- 
tion. "Pray  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it. 
Waltzing  so  long  made  me  giddy.  That 
was  all." 

Her  snappish  tone  was  a  cruel  change 
after  her  sweetness  last  night.  Edgar's 
heart  sank  very  low  at  this  unexpected 
rebuff. 

"  You  are  all  alone,"  he  said  feebly. 

"  Unless  you  count  Fluff  and  the  squirrel, 
yes.  But  they  are  very  good  company," 
answered  Daphne,  brightening  a  little,  and 
smiling  at  him  with  that  provoking  kind- 
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ness,  that  easy  friendliness,  which  always 
chilled  his  soul.  It  was  so  hopelessly  un- 
like the  feeling  he  wished  to  awaken. 

"Madoline  drove  to  the  Abbey  with 
Aunt  Rhoda  and  Mr.  Goring  directly  after 
luncheon.  The  new  hot-houses  are  finished, 
I  believe,  at  last.  I  have  been  horribly 
lazy.    I  only  came  down  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  sleep,"  said 
Edgar.    "  It  was  more  than  I  could  do." 

"  I  suppose  nobody  ever  does  sleep  much 
after  a  ball,"  answered  Daphne.  "  The 
music  goes  on  repeating  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  one's  brain,  and  one  goes 
spinning  round  in  a  perpetual  imaginary 
waltz.  I  was  thinking  all  last  night  of 
Don  Ramiro  and  Donna  Clara." 

"Friends  of  yours1?"  enquired  Edgar. 

Daphne's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  question, 
but  she  did  not  laugh.  She  only  looked  at 
him  with  a  compassionate  smile. 

"  You  have  never  read  Heine  1" 

"  Never.    Is  it  interesting  1 " 

"  Heinrich  Heine.  He  was  a  German 
poet,  don't  you  know.  As  great  a  poet, 
almost,  as  Byron." 

"  Unhappily  I  don't  read  German." 

"  Oh,  but  some  of  his  poetry  has  been 
translated.  The  translations  are  not  much 
like  the  original,  but  still  they  are  some- 
thing." 

"  And  who  is  Don  —  Ra  —  what's-his- 
namel"  enquired  Edgar,  still  very  much  in 
the  dark. 

"  The  hero  of  a  ballad — an  awful,  ghastly, 
ghostly  ballad,  ever  so  much  ghastlier  than 
Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogene, 
and  the  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms 
they  crept  out,  don't  you  know.  He  is 
dead,  and  she  has  jilted  him  and  married 
somebody  else ;  and  he  has  promised  her 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  that  he  will 
come  to  the  wedding  feast,  and  he  comes 
and  waltzes  with  her,  and  she  doesn't  know 
that  he  is  dead,  and  she  reproaches  him  for 
wearing  a  black  cloak  at  her  bridal,  and  she 
asks  him  why  his  cheeks  are  snow-white, 
and  his  hands  ice-cold,  and  they  go  on 
whirling  round  all  the  time,  the  trumpets 
blowing  and  the  drums  beating,  and  to  all 
she  says  he  gives  the  same  answer  : 
"  Said  I  not  that  I  would  come  ? 
That  awful  ballad  was  in  my  mind  all 
night,  and  when  I  did  at  last  fall  asleep,  I 
dreamt  I  was  at  the  ball  again,  and  instead 
of  Stratford  Town  Hall  we  were  in  an  old 
Gothic  palace  at  Toledo,  and — and — the 
person  I  was  dancing  with  was  Don 
Ramiro.  His  white  dead  face  looked  down 
I  at  me,  and  all  the  people  vanished,  and 
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we  were  dancing  alone  in  the  dark  cold 
hall." 

She  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  her 
dream,  clasping  her  hands  before  her  face, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  hideous  sight. 

"  You  ought  not  to  read  such  poetry," 
said  Edgar,  deeply  concerned.  "How  can 
people  let  you  have  such  books  1 " 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  book. 
You  know  I  adore  poetry.  Directly  I  was 
able  to  write  a  German  exercise,  I  got  hold 
of  Heine,  and  began  to  spell  out  his  verses. 
They  are  so  sweet,  so  mournful,  so  full  of 
a  patient  despair." 

"  You  have  too  much  imagination,"  said 
Edgar.  "You  ought  to  read  sober  solid 
prose." 

"  Blair's  Lectures,  Sturm's  Eeflections, 
Locke  on  the  Understanding,"  retorted 
Daphne,  laughing.  "No ;  I  like  books 
that  take  me  out  of  myself  and  into 
another  world." 

"  But  if  they  only  take  you  into  charnel- 
houses,  among  ghosts  and  dead  people,  I 
don't  see  the  advantage  of  that." 

"  Don't  you  1  There  are  times  when 
anything  is  better  than  one's  own 
thoughts." 

"  Why  should  you  shrink  from  thought? " 
asked  Edgar  tenderly.  "You  can  have 
nothing  painful  to  remember  or  think 
about ;  unless,"  he  added,  seeing  an  open- 
ing, "  you  feel  remorseful  for  having  been 
so  cruel  to  me." 

He  had  drawn  his  chair  close  to  hers  in 
the  fire-light — the  ruddy,  comfortable  light 
which  folded  them  round  like  a  rosy  cloud. 
She  sat  far  back  in  her  downy  nest,  almost 
buried  in  its  soft  depths,  her  eyes  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  fire,  her  sunny  hair  glitter- 
ing in  the  fitful  light.  If  she  had  been 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  in  broad  day, 
Edgar  Turchill  could  hardly  have  been  so 
bold. 

"  I  did  feel  very  sorry,  last  night,  when 
you  were  so  good  to  me,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Good  to  you  !    Why,  I  did  nothing!" 

"  You  are  so  loyal  and  good.  I  saw  it 
all  last  night,  as  if  your  heart  had  suddenly 
been  spread  open  before  me  like  a  book. 
I  think  I  read  you  plainly  last  night  for 
the  first  time.  You  are  faithful  and  true; 
a  gentleman  to  the  core  of  your  heart.  All 
men  ought  to  be  like  that :  but  they  are 
not. " 

"  You  can  have  had  very  little  expe- 
rience of  their  short-comings,"  said  Edgar, 
his  heart  glowing  at  her  praise.  And  then, 
emboldened,  and  yet  full  of  fear,  he  has- 
tened to  take  advantage  of  her  humour. 


"  If  you  can  trust  me ;  if  you  think  me 
in  the  slightest  measure  worthy  of  these 
sweet  words,  which  might  be  a  much  better 
man's  crown  of  bliss,  why  will  you  not 
make  me  completely  happy1?  I  love  you 
so  truly,  so  dearly,  that,  if  to  have  an 
honest  man  for  your  slave  can  help  to  make 
your  life  pleasant,  you  had  better  take  me. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  that 
you  are  as  high  above  me  in  intellect,  and 
grace,  and  beauty,  as  the  stars  are  in  their 
mystery  and  splendour;  but  a  more  brilliant 
man  might  not  be  quite  so  ready  to  mould 
himself  according  to  your  will,  to  sink  his 
own  identity  in  yours,  to  be  your  very 
slave,  in  fact ;  to  have  no  purpose  except 
to  obey  you." 

"  Don't,"  cried  Daphne.  "If  you  were  my 
husband,  I  should  want  you  to  make  me 
obey.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  want  a 
slave." 

"  Let  me  be  your  husband;  we  can  settle 
afterwards  who  shall  obey,"  pleaded  Edgar, 
leaning  with  folded  arms  upon  the  broad 
elbow  of  her  chair,  trying  to  get  as  near 
her  as  her  entrenched  position  would 
allow. 

"I  like  you  very  much.  After  Made- 
line, there  is  no  one  I  like  better,"  faltered 
Daphne  ;  "  but  I  am  not  the  least  little  bit 
in  love  with  you.  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to 
be  so  candid ;  but  I  want  you  to  know  the 
truth." 

"  If  you  like  me  well  enough  to  marry 
me,  I  am  content." 

"  Eeally  and  truly  1  Content  to  accept 
liking  instead  of  love ;  confidence  and 
frank  straightforward  friendship  instead  of 
sentimental  romance." 

"  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  romance.  And 
to  be  liked  and  trusted — well,  that  is  some- 
thing. So  long  as  there  is  no  one  else  you 
have  ever  liked  better-  " 

The  face  turned  towards  the  fire  quivered 
with  the  passing  of  a  strong  emotion,  but 
Edgar  could  only  see  the  thick  ripples  of 
golden  hair  making  a  wavy  line  above  the 
delicate  ear,  and  the  perfect  outline  of  the 
throat,  rising  out  of  its  soft  lace  ruffle  like 
the  stem  of  a  lily  from  among  its  leaves. 

"Who  else  is  there  for  me  to  like?" 
she  asked  with  a  faint  laugh. 

"  Then,  dearest,  I  would  rather  have 
your  liking  than  any  other  woman's  love  : 
and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  liking  do 
not  grow  to  love  before  our  lives  are 
ended,"  said  Edgar,  clasping  the  hand  that 
lay  inert  upon  Fluff's  silky  back. 

The  Maltese  resented  the  liberty  by  an 
ineffectual  snap. 
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"  Please  don't  —  don'fc  thmk  it  quite 
settled  yet,"  cried  Daphne,  scared  by 
this  hand-clasp,  which  seemed  like  taking 
possession  of  her.  "  You  must  give  me 
time  to  breathe — time  to  think.  I  want 
to  be  worthy  of  you,  if  I  can — if — if — I  am 
ever  to  be  your  wife.  I  want  to  be  loyal — 
and  honest — as  you  are." 

"  Only  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife.  I 
can  trust  you  with  the  rest  of  my  fate." 

"Give  me  a  few  days— a  few  hours,  at 
least — to  consider." 

"  But  why  not  to-day.  Let  it  be  to-day," 
he  pleaded  passionately,  his  soul  kindled 
at  being  so  near  the  paradise  it  longed  for. 

"  You  must  give  me  a  little  while," 
answered  Daphne,  smiling  faintly  at  his 
impatience,  which  seemed  to  her  something 
childish,  she  not  being  touched  by  the 
same  passion,  or  inspired  by  the  same  hope, 
being,  as  it  were,  outside  the  circle  of  his 
thoughts.  "  If — if — you  are  very  anxious 
to  be  answered — let  it  be  to-day." 

"  Bless  you,  darling." 

"  But  don't  be  grateful  in  advance.  The 
answer  may  be  No." 

"  It  must  not.  You  would  not  break  my 
heart  a  second  time." 

"Ah,  then  you  contrived  to.  mend  it 
after  the  first  breakage,"  retorted  Daphne, 
laughing  with  something  of  her  old  mirth. 
"  Madoline  broke  it  first,  and  you  patched 
•  it  together  and  made  quite  a  good  job  of 
it,  and  then  offered  it  to  me.  Well,  if 
you  really  wish  it  you  shall  have  your 
answer  to-night.  I  must  speak  to  Lina 
first." 

"  I  know  she  will  be  on  my  side." 

"  Tremendously.  You  will  dine  here  of 
course.  And  I  suppose  you  will  go  away 
at  about  eleven  o'clock.  You  know  the 
window  of  my  room." 

"Know  it!"  cried  Edgar,  who  had 
lingered  to  gaze  at  that  particular  case- 
ment under  every  condition  of  sky  and 
temperature.  "  Know  it !  Did  Romeo 
know  Juliet's  balcony  " 

"  Well,  then,  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven 
look  up  at  my  window.  If  the  answer  be 
No,  the  shutters  will  be  shut,  and  all  dark. 
If  the  answer  be  Yes,  the  lamp  shall  be  in 
the  window." 

"Oh,  blessed  light.  I  know  the  lamp 
will  be  there." 

"And  now  no  more  of  this  nonsense," 
said  Daphne  imperatively.  "I  am  going 
to  give  you  some  tea" 

"Put  a  dose  of  poison  in  it,  and  finish 
me  off  straight,  if  the  lamp  is  not  going  to 
shine  in  your  window." 
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"Absurd  man  !  Do  you  suppose  I  know 
any  more  than  you  what  the  answer  is  to 
be.    We  are  the  sport  of  Fate." 

The  door  was  opened  gently  as  if  it  had 
been  the  entrance  to  a  sick  man's  chamber, 
and  the  well-drilled  footman  brought  in  a 
little  folding  table,  and  then  a  tea-tray, 
an  intensely  new-fashioned  old-fashioned 
oval  wooden  tray,  with  an  open  railing, 
and  oriental  cups  and  saucers  a  la  Belinda, 
everything  strictly  of  the  hoop  and  patch 
period.  These  frivolities  of  tray  and  tea- 
things  were  one  of  Mr.  Goring's  gifts  to 
his  mistress. 

Not  another  tender  word  would  Daphne 
allow  from  her  lover.  She  talked  of  the 
people  at  the  hall,  asked  for  details  about 
everybody.  The  girl  in  the  pink  frock; 
the  matron  with  hardly  any  frock  at  all  \ 
the  hunting  men  and  squires  of  high 
degree.  She  kept  Edgar  so  fully  employed 
answering  her  questions  that  he  had  no 
time  to  edge  in  an  amorous  speech,  though 
his  whole  being  was  breathing  love. 

Madoline  and  Gerald  Goring  came  in 
and  found  them  tete-a-tete  by  the  fire. 
They  had  made  a  detour  on  their  way 
home,  and  had  deposited  Mrs.  Ferrers  at 
the  Rectory.  It  was  the  first  time  Gerald 
had  seen  Daphne  since  the  ball. 

"  Better  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  little  friendly 
nod. 

"  Quite  well,  thanks.  I  have  not  been 
ill,"  she  answered  curtly. 

Mr.  Goring  seated  himself  in  a  shadowy 
corner,  remote  from  the  little  group  by  the 
tea-table. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  more  tea,  or  have  you 
had  some  at  the  Abbey  %  "  asked  Daphne, 
with  a  business-like  air. 

"  We  had  tea  in  Lady  Geraldine's  room," 
answered  Madoline.  "  I  wish  you  had 
been  with  us,  Daphne.  It  is  such  a  lovely 
room  in  the  fire-light.  The  houses  are  all 
finished,  and  M'Closkie  has  filled  three 
of  them  already.  Such  lovely  flowers  !  I 
can't  imagine  where  he  has  found  them." 

"  Easy  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  when 
one  has  a  floating  balance  of  fifty  thousand 
or  so  at  one's  bankers,"  answered  Edgar 
cheerily.  "My  wife  will  have  to  put  up 
with  a  few  old  orange-trees  that  have  been 
at  Hawksyard  for  a  century." 

The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  those  two 
words  "  my  wife,"  startled  Gerald  out 
of  his  reverie.  There  was  a  world  of 
suppressed  delight  and  triumph  in  the 
utterance. 

"  He  has  been  asking  her  to  marry  him, 
and  she  has  relented,  and  accepted  him," 
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he  thought,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  be 
glad  or  augry. 

Was  it  not  ever  so  much  better  that  she 
should  reward  this  faithful  fellow's  devotion, 
and  marry,  and  be  happy  in  the  beaten 
track  of  life  1  He  had  told  himself  once 
that  she  was  a  creature  just  a  little  too 
bright  and  lovely  for  treading  beaten 
tracks,  a  girl  who  ought  to  be  the  heroine 
of  some  romantic  history.  Yet,  are  these 
heroines  of  romance  the  happiest  among 
women  1  Was  the  young  woman  who  was 
sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned  in  the 
Bosphorus  happy,  though  her  fate  inspired 
one  of  the  finest  poems  that  ever  was 
written  1  Was  Sappho  particularly  blest, 
or  Hero,  Heloise,  or  Juliet  1  Their  fame 
was  the  fruit  of  exceptional  disaster,  and 
not  of  exceptional  joy.  The  Greek  was 
wise  who  said  that  the  happiest  she  is  the 
woman  who  has  no  history. 

Sir  Vernon  Lawford  came  in  while  they 
were  all  talking  of  the  hot-houses,  and  asked 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  an  unusual  condescension 
on  his  part,  and  which  fluttered  Daphne  a 
little  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  a  fresh  tea-pot. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear.  Give 
me  anything  you  have  there,"  he  said, 
more  kindly  than  he  was  wont  to  speak 
"  So  you  were  too  tired  to  show  at  luncheon. 
Your  aunt  says  you  danced  too  much." 

"  It  was  her  tirst  ball,"  pleaded  Madoline. 

"  Yes ;  the  first,  but  not  likely  to  be  the 
last.  She  is  launched  now,  and  will  have 
plenty  of  invitations.  A  foolish  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  Daphne  was  the  belle  of 
the  ball." 

"  She  was,"  said  Edgar  sturdily.  "  I  saw 
two  old  women  standing  on  a  rout-seat  to 
look  at  her." 

"  Is  that  conclusive  ?"  asked  Sir  Vernon 
good-humouredly,  and  with  a  shrewd  glance 
from  Edgar  to  his  fair-haired  daughter. 

"  I  think  people  must  have  been  de- 
mented if  they  wasted  a  look  upon  me, 
while  Lina  was  in  the  room,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Oh,  but  everyone  knows  Lina,"  an- 
swered her  father,  pleased  at  this  homage 
to  his  beloved  elder  daughter.  "  You  are 
a  novelty." 

He  was  proud  of  her  success,  in  spite -of 
himself ;  proud  that  she  should  have  burst 
upon  his  Warwickshire  friends  like  a  re- 
velation of  hitherto  unknown  beauty — 
unknown,  at  least,  since  his  second  wife, 
in  all  the  witchery  of  her  charms,  had 
turned  the  heads  of  the  county  twenty 
years  ago.  That  beauty  had  been  a  fatal 
dower — fatal  to  her,  fatal  to  him — and  he 
had  often  told  himseli  that  Daphne's 


pretciness  was  a  perilous  thing ;  to  be 
looked  at  with  the  eye  of  fear  and  suspicion 
rather  than  of  love.  And  yet  he  was 
pleased  at  her  triumph,  and  inclined  to  be 
kinder  on  account  thereof, 

They  seemed  a  happy  family-party  at 
dinner  that  day.  Madoline  was  full  of 
delight  in  the  improvement  of  her  future 
home — full  of  gratitude  to  her  betrothed 
for  the  largeness  with  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated her  wishes.  Edgar  was  in  high 
spirits ;  Daphne  all  gaiety ;  Sir  Vernon 
unusually  open  in  speech  and  manner.  If 
Gerald  was  more  silent  than  the  others, 
nobody  noticed  his  reserve.  He  had  been 
quiet  all  day,  and  when  Madoline  had 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause,  had  owned 
to  not  being  particularly  well. 

Later  in  the  evening  they  all  adjourned 
to  the  billiard-room,  with  the  exception  of 
Daphne,  who  pleaded  a  headache,  and  bade 
everyone  good-night ;  but  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  between  ten  and  eleven,  Mado- 
line, who  had  just  gone  up  to  her  room, 
was  startled  by  a  knock  at  her  door,  and 
then  by  the  apparition  of  Daphne  in  her 
long  white  dressing-gown. 

"  My  pet,  I  thought  you  went  to  bed  an 
hour  ago." 

"  No,  dear.  I  had  a  headache,  but  I  was 
not  sleepy." 

"  My  poor  darling  ;  you  are  so  pale  and 
heavy-eyed.    Come  to  the  fire." 

Madoline  wanted  to  instal  her  in  one  of 
the  cosy  arm-chairs  by  the  hearth,  but 
Daphne  slipped  to  her  favourite  seat  on  the 
fleecy  white  rug  at  her  sister's  feet. 

"  No,  dear  ;  like  this,"  she  said,  looking 
up  at  Madoline  with  tearful  eyes ;  "at 
your  feet — always  at  your  feet ;  so  much 
lower  than  you  in  all  things — so  little 
worthy  of  your  love." 

"  Daphne,  it  offends  me  to  hear  you  talk 
like  that  You  are  all  that  is  sweet  and 
dear.  You  and  I  are  equal  in  all  things, 
except  fortune :  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  we  are  not  made  equal  in  that." 

"Fortune!"  echoed  Daphne  drearily. 
"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  how  little  I  value 
that.  It  is  your  goodness  I  revere — your 
purity,  your — — " 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  passion- 
ately, with  her  face  hidden  on  her  sister's 
knee. 

"  Daphne,  what  has  happened — what  has 
grieved  you  sol  Tell  me,  darling;  trust  me." 

"It  is  nothing;  mere  foolishness  of  mine." 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me,  I 
know." 

"Yes,"  answered  Daphne,  drying  her 
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tears  hastily  and  looking  up  with  a  grave 
set  face.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice. 
I  mean  to  abide  by  your  decision,  whichever 
way  it  may  fall.  Edgar  wants  me  to  marry 
him,  and  I  have  promised  him  an  answer 
to-night.    Shall  it  be  Yes  or  No  1" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  my  pet,  if  you  love  him." 

"  But  I  don't ;  not  the  least  atom.  I 
have  told  him  so  in  the  very  plainest 
straightest  words  I  could  find.  But  he 
still  wishes  me  to  be  Mrs.  Turchill,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  when  I  have  been 
married  to  him  twenty  years  or  so  I  shall 
get  really  attached  to  him — as  Mrs.  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,  did,  don't  you  know? 
She  may  have  cared  very  little  for  Mr. 
Anderson  in  the  outset." 

"Oh,  Daphne,"  sighed  Madoline,  with  a 
distressed  look,  "  this  is  very  puzzling.  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  I  like  Edgar  so 
much — I  value  him  so  highly — and  I  should 
dearly  like  you  to  marry  him." 

"  You  would  1"  cried  Daphne  decisively. 
"  Then  that  settles  it.   I  shall  marry  him.' 

"  But  you  don't  care  for  him." 

"  I  care  for  you.  I  would  do  anything 
in  this  world- — yes,"  with  sudden  energy, 
"the  most  difficult  thing,  were  it  at  the 
cost  of  my  life — to  make  you  happy. 
Would  it  make  you  happy  for  me  to  marry 
Edgar  V 

"  I  believe  it  would." 

"  Then  I'll  do  it.  Hark  !  there's  the 
outer  door  shutting,"  cried  Daphne,  as  the 
hall-door  closed  with  a  hollow  reverbera- 
tion. "  Edgar  will  be  under  my  window  in 
a  minute  or  two.  I'll  run  and  give  him  my 
answer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"A  lamp  in  my  window  is  to  signify  Yes„" 

"  Go  and  put  the  lamp  there,  darling. 
May  it  be  a  star  for  you  both,  shining  upon 
the  beginning  of  a  bright,  happy  life  !" 

A  few  minutes  later  Edgar,  standing  in 
the  shubbery-walk,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Daphne's  casement,  the  owner  of  them  un- 
conscious of  winter's  cold,  saw  the  bright 
spot  of  light  stream  out  upon  the  darkness, 
and  knew  that  he  was  to  be  blest.  He 
went  home  like  a  man  in  a  happy  dream, 
scarce  knowing  by  what  paths  he  went;  and 
it  is  a  mercy  he  did  not  walk  into  the 
Avon  and  incontinently  drown  himself. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

At  the  foundation  of  Shakespeare's  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well  lies  Boccaccio's  story 
of  Giletta  of  Narbona.    The  English  poet 


may  or  may  not  have  understood  Italian 
and  studied  his  theme  in  its  original  lan- 
guage; it  is  probable  that  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  translation  by  William  Painter 
contained  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  a 
collection  of  romances  published  in  1575. 
The  main  incidents  of  the  novelette  re- 
appear in  the  play,  new  characters  being 
added  by  the  dramatist.  Giletta  becomes 
Helena,  and  Beltramo  is  anglicised  into 
Bertram;  the  Countess,  Parolles,  and  the 
Clown  have  no  existence  in  the  Italian 
story,  and  of  course  the  more  comic  scenes 
of  the  play,  in  which  Parolles  specially 
figures,  are  entirely  attributable  to  Shake- 
speare. Upon  the  story  of  Giletta  of 
Narbona,  it  may  be  noted,  was  also  founded 
Virginia,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Italian 
comedies,  written  by  Bernado  Accotti,  and 
printed  in  1513. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  was  first 
printed  in  the  first  folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  1623.  It  has  been 
judged,  however/that  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  came  into  existence  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  before  that  date,  and  was 
really  the  comedy  which  Francis  Meres,  in 
his  little  book  called  Palladis  Tamia,  pub- 
lished in  1598,  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  Love's  Labour's  Won  :  no  other  play 
bearing  that  name  having  been  discovered, 
while,  as  Malone  has  urged,  no  other  play 
could  have  borne  that  name  with  so  much 
propriety  as  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Coleridge  is  of  the  same  opinion,  describing 
the  play  as  "originally  intended  as  the 
counterpart  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 
Dumain  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  lords 
attending  upon  the  King  of  Navarre  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost ;  and  two  Dumains, 
French  captains  serving  in  the  Florentine 
War,  appear  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ; 
otherwise  the  plays  can  hardly  be  said  to 
resemble  each  other,  or  can  be  only  con- 
sidered as  companions  with  little  corre- 
spondence between  them.  That  the  comedy 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  corrected  and 
altered  form  has  been  often  maintained. 
"  No  intelligent  person,"  declares  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall,  "can  read  the  play  without  being 
struck  by  the  contrast  of  early  and  late 
work  in  it.  The  stiff  formality  of  the 
rhymed  talk  between  Helena  and  the  King 
is  due,  not  to  etiquette,  but  to  Shake- 
speare's early  time;  so  also  the  end  of  the 
play,  &c." 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  may  not  be 
counted  among  the  more  popular  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  "  The  story  of  Bertram 
and  Diana,"  comments  Johnson,  "  had  been 
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told  before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and, 
to  confess  the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be 
heard  a  second  time."  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  offence  was  taken  at  the 
nature  of  the  story;  at  any  rate,  dramatists 
of  a  later  period  dealt  successfully  with 
the  subject;  particularly,  as  Tom  Davies 
has  noted,  Shirley  in  his  Gamester,  and 
Cibber  in  his  first  comedy  of  Love's  Last 
Shift.  It  might  be  added  that  in  the 
modern  play  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle, 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  the  Due 
de  Eichelieu  is  tricked  very  much  as 
Bertram  is  deceived  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  Bertram  can  never  have 
obtained  acceptance  as  a  satisfactory  hero 
of  romance.  The  majority  of  readers  will 
probably  find  themselves  agreeing  with 
Johnson  when  he  writes :  "I  cannot  recon- 
cile my  heart  to  Bertram,  a  man  noble 
without  generosity,  and  young  without 
truth;  who  marries  Helena  as  a  coward, 
and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate  ;  when  she 
is  dead  by  his  unkindness  sneaks  home  to 
a  second  marriage,  is  accused  by  a  woman 
whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by 
falsehood,  and  is  dismissed  to  happiness." 
For  the  worthlessness  of  Bertram  com- 
pensation must  be  sought  in  the  excellence 
of  Helena,  described  by  Coleridge  as 
Shakespeare's  "  loveliest  character."  Mrs. 
J amieson  has  also  written  of  Helena : 
"  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  beauti- 
ful picture  of  a  woman's  love  cherished  in 
secret,  not  self-consuming  in  silent  languish- 
"ment,  not  desponding  over  its  idol,  but 
patient  and  hopeful,  strong  in  its  own 
intensity  and  sustained  by  its  own  fond 
faith.  Her  love  is  like  a  religion,  pure, 
holy,  deep."  The  real  interest  of  the  play 
is,  no  doubt,  more  serious  than  comic ;  but 
in  representation,  probably,  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  boasting  and  the 
cowardice  of  Parolles  acquired  special  pro- 
minence. Johnson  held  that  "many  of 
the  lineaments  of  Falstaff"  might  be  dis- 
covered in  Parolles ;  he  presents,  however, 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Pistol.  Parolles 
is,  as  Helena  describes  him,  "a  notorious 
liar,  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward;"  he 
has  nothing  of  Falstaff's  wit,  humour,  and 
joviality. 

Concerning  the  actors  who  originally 
appeared  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
little  can  now  be  stated.  From  the  fact 
that  the  two  speakers  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act,  whom  Rowe  and  all  later 
■editors  have  called  "  First "  and  "  Second 
Lord,"  are  called  in  the  folio  editions, 
"Lord  G."  and  "Lord  E.,"  it  has  been 


suggested  that  two  actors,  whose  names 
began  respectively  with  G  and  E,  first  sus- 
tained these  characters.  The  list  of  the 
"  Principal  Actors  "  prefixed  to  the  first 
folio,  1623,  has  been  examined  therefore, 
and  found  to  contain  the  names  of  Gilburne, 
Goughe,  and  Ecclestone ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  Gilburne  or  Goughe  and 
Ecclestone  duly  appeared  as  the  First  and 
Second  Lord  when  the  comedy  was  first 
presented.  It  has  been  supposed,  too, 
that  the  same  players  took  the  parts  of  the 
"  two  gentlemen,"  who  in  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act  bring  the  letter  from 
Bertram  to  Helena,  and  whose  speeches 
are  assigned  in  the  first  folio  to  Fren.  G. 
and  Fren.  E.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  interprets 
these  words  to  mean  "  French  Envoy,"  and 
"French  Gentleman;"  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  one  was  as  much  an 
envoy  as  the  other,  and  that  they  are 
referred  to  as  "  two  gentlemen "  in  the 
stage  direction.  Moreover,  Mr.  Collier's 
interpretation  leaves  the  "Lord  G."  and 
"  Lord  E."  of  the  other  scenes  altogether 
unexplained.  It  may  be  added  that  of 
the  players  Goughe,  Gilburne,  and  Eccle- 
stone, very  little  is  known.  It  is  believed 
that  Goughe  was  in  his  youth  an  actor  of 
female  characters;  that  he  married  in  1603, 
and  died  in  1624,  his  son  Alexander  being 
"  the  woman  actor  of  the  Blackfriars  "  men- 
tioned by  James  Wright  in  his  Historia 
Histrionica.  Ecclestone  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  a  good  position  as  an  actor ;  his 
name  is  inserted  in  the  lists  of  performers 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Cataline  and  Alchemist, 
and  in  several  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Apparently  the  play  did  not  take  very 
deep  root  in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  favour 
of  playgoers;  at  least,  we  have  no  evidence 
of  its  success  upon  the  stage  during  the 
poet's  own  time  and  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. The  Civil  War  left  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  inanimate  enough.  The  Restor- 
ation ignored  the  play;  the  adapters  did 
not  trouble  it.  It  underwent  no  process 
of  revival  until  1741,  when  on  the  7th 
March,  at  the  small  unauthorised  theatre 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  a  performance  took 
place  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Giffard,  the 
manager's  wife,  of  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  "written  by  Shakespeare,"  as  the 
playbills  announced,  "  and  not  acted  since 
his  time."  Mrs.  Giffard's  Helena  was 
supported  by  the  Bertram  of  Mr.  Giffard, 
the  King  of  Mr.  Crispe,  the  Parolles  of 
Petersen,  the  Lafeu  of  Paget,  the  Clown 
of  Yates,  and  the  Countess  of  Mrs.  Steel. 
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Success  seems  to  have  attended  the  repre- 
sentation, for  it  was  repeated  on  the  17th, 
21st,  30th  March,  and  on  the  3rd  April. 
But  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  GifFard  had 
distinguished  himself  by  reviving  The 
Winter's  Tale,  "  not  acted  for  one  hundred 
years,"  as  he  advertised. 

Davies  had  forgotten  all  about  these 
performances  at  Goodman's  Fields  when 
he  wrote  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Dramatic  Miscellanies,  that  "  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  after  having  lain  more 
than  a  hundred  years  undisturbed  upon 
the  prompter's  shelf,  was  in  October,  1741, 
revived  at  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane." 
The  correct  date  of  the  revival  seems  to 
be  the  22nd  January,  1742.  Mills  acted 
Bertram,  and  Milward  the  King  of  France  ; 
Theophilus  Cibber  appeared  as  Parolles, 
Macklin  as  the  Clown,  and  Berry  as  Lafeu; 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Woffington  personating 
Helena.  Davies  relates  that  the  players 
agreed  to  call  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
"the  'unfortunate  comedy,' from  the  dis- 
agreeable accidents  which  fell  out  several 
times  during  the  acting  of  it."  In  the 
course  of  the  first  act  Mra  Woffington 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  fainted  away, 
as  she  stood  in  the  wings  ready  to  enter. 
The  part  of  Helena  was  therefore  read  by 
another  actress,  probably  Mrs.  Mills.  The 
play  was  announced  for  repetition  a  night 
or  two  afterwards,  when,  "  if  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton would  not  be  well  enough,  Mrs.  Mills 
would  be  prepared  in  the  part."  But  the 
performance  was  postponed  until  the  1 6th 
February,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  ill- 
ness of  Milward,  the  representative  of  the 
King  of  France.  He  "caught  a  distemper," 
as  Davies  expresses  it,  from  wearing  in 
this  part  "too  light  and  airy  a  suit  of 
clothes."  One  of  his  fellow-actors  re- 
marked that  he  was  shivering;  but  Milward 
demanded  gallantly :  "  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  sick  when  I  have  such  a 
physician  as  Mrs.  Woffington  1 "  He  was 
under  forty,  a  skilful  and  pleasing  actor, 
if  somewhat  inclined  to  be  vociferous, 
priding  himself  upon  "  the  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  his  tones,"  and  with  some 
justice,  if  Aaron  Hill  was  correct  in  as- 
scribing  to  him  a  voice  that  "  compre- 
hended and  expressed  the  utmost  compass 
of  harmony."  He  was  comely  of  aspect, 
graceful  in  his  deportment;  celebrated 
for  his  Castalio,  Jaffier,  and  Oronooko, 
while  excelling  most  in  characters  "  where 
distress  is  dignified  by  superiority  of  rank 
or  rendered  venerable  by  age  or  paternal 
.  affection  :"  his  Lusignan  in  Zara  being 
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accounted  "not  much  inferior  to  Garrick's." 
Davies  mentions  other  misfortunes  as  oc- 
curring to  this  revival  of  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  "Mrs.  Ridout,  a  pretty  woman 
and  a  pleasing  actress,  after  having  played 
Diana  one  night,  was,  by  the  advice  of  her 
physician,  forbidden  to  act  during  a  month. 
Mrs.  Butler,  in  the  Countess  of  Eousillon, 
was  likewise  seized  with  a  distemper  in  the 
progress  of  this  play."  Genest,  however, 
finding  that  the  names  of  these  ladies 
were  still  retained  in  the  playbills  through- 
out the  season,  judges  that  they  continued 
to  perform,  and  pronounces,  therefore, 
Davies's  statements  to  be  "  totally  without 
foundation." 

Nevertheless  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
Milward  dead,  Delane  succeeded  to  his 
part  of  the  King  of  France,  acquitting  him- 
self respectably  where  Milward  had  been 
affecting,  and  "  in  spite  of  the  superstition 
of  some  of  the  players  "  the  play  was  again 
brought  forward  and  applauded.  Fleetwood, 
the  manager,  had  promised  Macklin  that 
he  should  play  Parolles,  but  to  the  actor's 
great  displeasure,  by  some  sort  of  artifice 
"as  common  in  theatres  as  in  courts,"  the 
part  was  snatched  from  him  by  Theophilus 
Cibber,  whose  performance,  we  are  told, 
met  with  encouragement,  for  all  "his 
grimace  and  false  spirit."  He  was  much 
given  to  extravagance  and  caricature  upon 
the  stage,  but  he  never  offended  by  flatness 
and  insipidity,  although  his  vivacity  was 
certainly  mixed  with  too  much  pertness. 
Berry's  Lafeu  was  found  to  be  the  true 
portrait  of  a  choleric  old  man  and  a 
humorist  The  playbill  assigned  the  part 
of  the  Clown  to  Macklin,  who  may  possibly 
have  declined  it  in  his  disappointment  at 
not  being  allowed  to  appear  as  Parolles; 
for  Davies  commends  Chapman's  admirable 
performance  of  the  character;  or,  forgetting 
Macklin's  share  in  the  representation, 
Davies  may  have  had  in  mind  a  later  re- 
vival of  the  play,  when  Chapman  certainly 
played  the  Clown. 

At  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1746,  it 
was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  per- 
formance, on  March  20th,  of  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  for  the  benefit  of  Theo- 
philus Cibber,  who  would  appear  as  Parolles. 
On  the  18th,  however,  it  was  announced 
that  the  benefit  would  be  postponed,  in 
consequence  of  a  fashionable  assembly 
having  been  fixed  for  the  same  night ;  due 
notice,  it  was  added,  would  be  given  of  the 
performance.  But  the  actor  forthwith 
abandoned    his   engagement   at  Covent 
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Garden,  and  attached  himself  to  the  rival 
theatre.  As  Colley  Cibber  wrote  to  his 
friend  Benjamin  Victor,  in  Dublin :  "  Theo- 
philus  is  gone  over  to  the  enemy  in  Drury 
Lane ;  but  your  dramatic  heroes  are  never 
contented;  so  e'en  let  them  fight  their 
own  battles."  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
was  therefore  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
without  help  from  Mr.  Cibber,  Jun.  The 
character  of  Parolles  was  allotted  to  Wood- 
ward ;  Hall  played  Bertram ;  Chapman, 
the  Clown;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Helena;  and 
Mrs.  Horton,  the  Countess.  On  the  10th 
April,  Theophilus  Cibber  took  his  benefit 
at  Drury  Lane,  when  he  personated  Lord 
George  Brilliant  in  his  father's  comedy  of 
The  Lady's  Last  Stake  ;  Mrs.  Clive  speak- 
ing a  prologue  "in  the  cause  of  liberty," 
and  Mrs.  Woffington,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
volunteer,  delivering  an  epilogue ;  the 
Pretender  was  just  then  fluttering  the 
hearts  of  London  playgoers  a  good  deal, 
and  the  theatres,  in  consequence,  had  been 
very  poorly  attended.  Mr.  Cibber,  Jun., 
informed  the  public  that  all  tickets  issued 
for  the  performance  of  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  announced  to  take  place  at  Covent 
Garden  on  the  20th  March,  would  be  re- 
ceived at  Drury  Lane  on  the  10th  April, 
and  his  advertisement  concluded :  "As  I 
have,  in  justice  to  my  creditors,  assigned 
over  so  much  of  my  salary  as  reduces  the 
remainder  to  a  very  small  pittance,  I  very 
much  depend  on  the  encouragement  and 
indulgence  of  the  town  at  my  benefit,  whose 
favour  shall  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
their  very  humble  servant  Theophilus 
Cibber."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  published 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  the  actor  took 
the  public  still  further  into  his  confidence, 
and  dealt  very  frankly  with  the  difficulties 
and  private  disagreements  that  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  his  wife. 

Davies  writes  that  "  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  in  1757,  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  was  again  revived,"  and,  "  with 
the  help  of  a  pantomime,"  acted  several 
nights.  But  this  revival  at  Drury  Lane 
really  took  place  in  February,  1756,  the 
playbills,  with  customary  incorrectness, 
stating  that  the  comedy  had  not  been 
acted  "  for  eighteen  years."  Woodward 
appeared  again  as  Parolles,  Palmer  as 
Bertram,  Yates  as  the  Clown,  Miss  Macklin 
as  Helena,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  as  the 
Countess ;  Berry  resuming  the  character 
of  Lafeu,  and  Tom  Davies  and  his  wife 
representing  the  King  of  France  and 
Diana.  The  scene  of  Parolles  and  the 
soldiers  in  the  fourth  act  afforded  much 


pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  was  "  acted 
with  such  theatrical  skill,"  Davies  records, 
"  as  excited  general  merriment."  The  un- 
binding of  Parolles,  "who  looked  about  him 
with  anxious  surprise  and  terror,  redoubled 
the  bursts  of  laughter  which  echoed  round 
the  theatre."  Woodward  was  pronounced 
"excellent  in  the  whole  scene,  but  par- 
ticularly in  characterising  Bertram  and  the 
Dumains,  whose  feelings  upon  the  unex- 
pected heap  of  slander  which  he  threw 
upon  them,  served  to  heighten  the  scene." 
The  character  of  the  First  Soldier,  who  acts 
as  an  interpreter  when  Parolles  supposes 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  foe, 
now  acquired  special  importance.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  Davies's  account  that 
Chapman  "doubled  the  parts,"  as  the 
actors  call  it,  and  appeared  both  as  Clown 
and  Interpreter.  The  comedy  being  re- 
presented at  Drury  Lane  in  1758,  the 
Interpreter  duly  appeared  in  the  list  of 
the  dramatis  persona?,  a  Mr.  Blakes  being 
assigned  the  part.  Parolles  became  a 
favourite  part  of  Woodward's ;  he  assumed 
it  both  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
and  revived  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  at 
Dublin  in  1760,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Cork  Street  Theatre  in 
that  city,  playing  Parolles  to  the  Helena 
of  Mrs.  Dancer.  At  Covent  Garden  in 
1762,  and  again  in  1772,  Woodward  was 
Parolles  to  the  Bertram,  now  of  Ross,  and 
now  of  Lewes,  and  the  Clown  of  Shuter ; 
Miss  Macklin  appearing  as  Helena  at  each 
performance.  The  famous  comedian  King 
first  played  Parolles  at  Drury  Lane  in  1762, 
and  long  continued  in  possession  of  the 
part. 

At  the  Haymarket,  in  1785,  John 
Bannister,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  benefit, 
appeared  as  Parolles,  and,  his  biographer 
relates,  "  received  throughout  the  piece 
warm  and  well-deserved  applause.  The 
character  was  admirably  adapted  to  his 
talents,  and  beneficial  to  his  reputation." 
The  performance  was  repeated,  while  it 
was  felt,  we  are  told,  that  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well  "  could  never  be  a  permanent 
favourite."  At  this  time  Edwin  played 
the  Clown ;  Baddeley,  Lafeu ;  Miss  Fan-en, 
Helena ;  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  the  Countess. 
In  1793  John  Kemble  prepared  and  printed 
an  acting  edition  of  the  play,  with  a  list  of 
the  performers  to  whom  the  parts  had  been 
assigned.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  to  have  played  Helena ;  Mrs.  Ward 
the  Countess ;  Mrs.  Powell,  Diana ;  and 
Barrymore,  Lewis,  a  name  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  young  French  lords.  All's 
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The  performers  were  held  to  deserve 
"much  credit  for  the  ability  and  ardour 
which  they  exhibited ; "  Mr.  Munden,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  "whose  cha- 
racters required  greater  exertion  than  the 
rest  of  the  dramatis  persona?,"  being 
specially  applauded.  Nevertheless,  from 
an  account  of  the  performance  given  by 
Genest,  it  seems  that  Fawcett  was  hissed 
as  Parolles,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the 
play  he  placed  his  written  part  in  Kemble's 
hands,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
again  appear  in  the  character.  "Then," 
said  Kemble,  "  you  will  knock  up  the  play." 
Fawcett  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to 
act  Parolles  upon  a  subsequent  occasion. 
Genest  further  mentions  the  revival  of  the 
comedy  at  the  Bath  Theatre  in  1821, 
commending  the  enterprise  of  the  manager, 
the  acting  of  a  Mrs.  Weston  in  the  part  of 
the  Countess,  and  generally  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  representation.  He  adds : 
"  This  comedy  has  rarely  proved  attractive." 

After  this,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
remained  dormant  until  it  was  revived 
for  some  few  nights  in  1852  at  'Sadler's 
Wells,  during  Mr.  Phelps's  management 
of  that  theatre.  Mr.  Phelps  won  much 
applause  by  his  ingenious  and  humorous 
personations  of  Parolles;  Mr.  G.  Bennett 
appearing  as  the  King,  Mr.  F.  Robinson  as 
Bertram,  Mr.  Barrett  as  Lafeu,  and  Miss 
Cooper  as  Helena. 


Well  that  Ends  Well  was  not  produced 
until  December,  1794,  however,  when  cer- 
tain important  changes  were  made  in  this 
pie-arranged  cast  of  the  characters.  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  relinquished  her  intention  to 
appear  as  Helena ;  the  part  was  sustained 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  while  Mrs.  Powell  ap- 
peared as  the  Countess,  Miss  Miller  as 
Diana,  and  Charles  Kemble  as  Lewis. 
King  played  Parolles  again,  John  Bannister 
undertaking  the  part  of  the  Clown; 
Bensley  represented  the  King  of  France; 
Aiken,  Lafeu ;  and  R.  Palmer,  the  Inter- 
preter. This  should  have  been  an  effective 
performance,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
pleased.  Boaden,  in  his  biography  of 
Mrs.  Jordan,  notes  that  Kemble  was  "too 
ill  to  do  anything,"  and  regrets  that  Mrs. 
Jordan  should  have  had  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  part  of  Helena  for  a  single 
night's  performance,  The  beauty  of  Miss 
Miller,  "  promoted  from  the  chorus,"  is 
commended,  and  amusement  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  scene  of 
Parolles,  '•'  the  one  scene  that  can  act  upon 
a  large  stage,"  but  "  not  a  hand  was 
raised,"  and  the  play  was  not  repeated, 
the  management  hastening  to  produce 
with  new  and  splendid  scenery,  dresses, 
and  decorations,  Cobb's  opera  of  The 
Cherokee  ! 

Genest  judged  that  Kemble's  alteration 
of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  was  very 
judicious.  "He  has  omitted  the  weak 
parts  and  transposed  some  speeches  with 
good  effect.  By  not  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  he  has  fitted  this  comedy  for  repre- 
sentation without  injuring  it." 

A  revival  of  the  play  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1811  introduced  the  Bertram  of  Charles 
Kemble,  the  Parolles  of  Fawcett,  the  Clown 
of  Blanchard,  the  Lafeu  of  Munden,  and 
the  Helena  of  Mrs.  H.  Johnston ;  the  lady 
further  distinguishing  herself  by  her  ap- 
pearing in  the  after-piece  as  the  heroine 
of  Timour  the  Tartar,  and  riding  a  "real 
horse"  with  much  grace  and  skill.  She 
was,  it  seems,  "  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parker, 
the  equestrian,  or  of  Mrs.  Parker  by  a 
former  husband,  was  quite  at  home  on 
horseback,  and  looked  and  played  delight- 
fully." The  Dramatic  Censor  of  1811 
highly  commended  the  representation  of 
Shakespeare's  comedy,  observing  that 
'■'upon  no  similar  occasion  had  greater 
attention  been  paid  to  the  due  preparation 
of  a  play."  The  performers  were  found 
to  be  all  perfect  in  the  dialogue,  the  Flo- 
rentine costumes  were  appropriate,  and  the 
scenery  was  "  illustrative  of  the  subject." 


HIS  REWARD. 

"You  are  most  unjust,  Charles,  and  I 
know  the  Lord  will  one  day  sting  your 
conscience  for  your  cruelty,  and  for  your 
heartlessness  towards  that  dear  child." 

The  speaker  was  a  comely  lady  of  about 
fifty,  tall,  slim,  and  upright,  and  neatly  clad 
in  widow's  weeds.  Charles  Pemberton,  her 
eldest  son,  a  handsome,  stalwart  young  man 
of  eight-and-twenty,  whom  she  addressed, 
answered  impatiently : 

"  Confound  the  boy,  I  wish  he  was  dead." 

He  did  not  mean  that ;  for  he  loved  his 
little  brother  and  delighted  to  make  him 
happy.  But  his  mother  had  a  fatal  facility 
of  tongue,  and  for  the  last  three  hours  she 
had  been  attacking  him  on  this  subject 
with  aggressive  meekness,  and  had  stung 
him  with  half-truths,  accusations  the  letter 
of  which  he  could  not  deny,  though  in  their 
spirit  and  essence  he  felt  them  to  be 
immeasurably  false.  And  now,  out  of  his 
grief  and  his  impatience,  he  flung  forth 
those  bitter  words,  angry  with  himself  as 
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he  did  so,  and  rising  to  leave  the  room  lest 
his  overwrought  temper  should  betray  him 
further. 

His  saintly  mother  flung  a  parting  shaft 
after  him. 

"  You  may  have  your  wish  sooner  than 
you  expect,  Charles,  and  more  than  that. 
He  will  probably  not  trouble  you  many 
years,  for  he  is  very  delicate ;  and  I  shall 
not  outlive  him  very  long.  Then  I  suppose 
you  will  be  hap-hap-hap-py." 

Charles  Pemberton  saw  the  cambric  pre- 
pared for  the  shower,  and,  shuddering,  fled; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Pemberton  retired  to  her 
bedroom  to  pray  that  her  son's  hard  heart 
might  be  softened. 

And  then  from  a  curtained  recess  at  one 
end  of  the  old  panelled  room  there  came  out 
a  little  boy  of  twelve,  with  blanched  serious 
face,  half-parted  lips,  and  wide  dark  eyes. 
Towards  the  close  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's 
lecture  he  had  entered  the  room  by  an  open 
window,  unperceived,  and,  finding  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  he  had 
concealed  himself.  He  had  heard  only  the 
concluding  words  and  they  chilled  his  very 
life-blood.  He  stood  now  with  one  hand 
clutching  the  curtain. 

"  So  Charles  wishes  I  were  dead,  does 
he  1  And  mother  thinks  I  am  going  to  die 
to  please  him.  But  I  won't.  I  wonder 
what  makes  mother  think  I  am  going  to 
die.  Perhaps  she  only  said  it  to  aggravate 
Charles.  Why  should  he  wish  I  was  dead  ? 
I  thought  he  was  fond  of  me  ;"  and  here 
he  was  nearly  choked  with  a  rising  sob, 
which  he  gulped  down  with  difficulty.  "  I 
wonder  why — I'll  ask  him." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  his 
brother,  who  had  forgotten  the  incident  of 
the  previous  day,  taking  a  ball,  called  out : 
"  Get  your  bat,  Teddy,  and  let's  have  half 
an  hour's  practice." 

As  they  were  walking  down  to  the  field 
Edward  suddenly  startled  his  brother  by 
asking  : 

"  Would  it  be  any  good  to  you  if  I  was 
dead,  Charles  1 " 

"Good  to  me  !  why, Teddy,  what  are  you 
thinking  of  % " 

"  Well,  yesterday  you  said  you  wished  I 
was  dead ;  and  you  wouldn't  wish  that  if  it 
would  be  no  good  to  you,  would  you  % " 

Charles  stopped  abruptly,  and  said  with 
sternness,  "  Who  told  you  that  1 " 

"  Nobody.  I  just  came  into  the  room  as 
you  said  it,  and  you  didn't  see  me.  And 
ever  since  I  have  been  wondering  why." 

Charles  Pemberton  flung  away  the  bat 
and  ball  he  was  carrying,  and  clasped  the 


boy  in  his  arms,  kissing  him,  and  hugging 
him  like  a  girl  with  a  new  doll. 

"  Oh,  Teddy,  Teddy,  Teddy,"  he  said ; 
"I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  torn  out  by 
the  roots  before  I  had  said  such  a  thing ; 
but  I  didn't  mean  it,  Teddy.  You  never 
thought  I  meant  it,  did  you?  Why,  Teddy, 
I  wouldn't  lose  you  for  all  the  world,  my 
little  playfellow,  my  brother.  It  isn't  right 
for  me  to  complain  to  you  of  mother,  and 
when  I  have  just  told  you  how  it  happened 
that  I  said  those  cruel  words— that  I  didn't 
mean,  didn't  ever  mean,  you  know,  for  a 
moment,  Teddy — then  you  must  forget 
all  about  it.  I  had  told  mother  that  I 
wanted  to  make  a  man  of  you,  and  that  it 
was  time  you  went  to  school,  and  learnt  to 
stick  up  for  yourself ;  and  then  she  said  I 
was  cruel  to  you,  and  that  I  didn't  care  for 
you,  and  lectured  and  scolded  me  all  the 
afternoon,  and  then  I  forgot  myself — which 
I  ought  not  to  have  done,  for  I  know  it  is 
only  her  love  that  makes  her  over  anxious 
— and  I  said  those  hateful  words  that  I 
never,  never,  never  meant,  Teddy." 

"I  thought  yon  never  could  mean  it, 
Charles,"  said  the  little  fellow.  He  had 
borne  up  with  wonderful  stoicism  till  now, 
but  the  overwhelming  sense  of  relief  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  began  to  weep 
and  sob  convulsively. 

Then  Mrs.  Pemberton  glided  from  the 
shrubbery  at  hand,  made  a  half-gesture  as 
though  she  would  have  clasped  the  little 
fellow  in  her  arms,  and  borne  him  away, 
but  checking  herself,  turned  on  her  eldest 
son  a  cold  reproachful  glance,  and  said  : 

"  It  would  be  less  unkind  of  you,  Charles, 
and  more  manly,  if  you  are  determined  to 
tear  the  child  from  me,  not  to  make  his 
remaining  days  miserable." 

And  then  with  aggravating  meekness  of 
demeanour  she  turned  once  more  to  the 
house. 

Teddy  looked  after  her  with  a  queer  old- 
fashioned  smile  on  his  young  face,  but, 
when  she  was  quite  hidden  from  view,  he 
sprang  up  and  clasped  his  brother's  neck, 
saying  s 

"I'll  go  to  school,  Charlie,  and  I'll  do 
just  as  you  like,  and  you'll  see  if  I  won't  be 
a  man,  and  I'll  win  the  Greek  and  Latin 
prizes,  too,  if  I  can ;  but  you  know  I'm  not 
clever,  Charlie,  so  you  mustn't  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  don't  do  that  all  at  once,  will 
your' 

"  I'll  trust  you,  Teddy,  my  boy,  to  do  the 
best  you  can,  and  none  of  us  can  do  more 
than  that.  I  shall  miss  you  sorely,  Teddy, 
but  there'll  be  jolly  long  holidays,  you  know, 
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and  we  shall  have  pleasant  times  together 
then.  And  now  come  on  and  let's  see  how 
you'll  guard  your  wicket.  If  you  don't  do 
me  credit  as  a  cricketer,  I'll  sit  on  you." 

The  poor  lady's  heart  was  very  sore  when 
her  boy  had  gone,  and  she  felt  herself 
alone,  and  many  and  dread  were  the  mis- 
givings that  darkened  her  mind.  And 
Charles,  too,  felt  himself  alone.  They  may 
talk  as  they  will  of  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
of  arctic  wastes,  of  uninhabited  islands,  but 
there  is  no  solitude  like  that  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  same  house  with  one  whom  we 
love  and  with  whom  we  would  fain  hold 
affectionate  intercourse  and  communion,  but 
who  at  every  advance  towards  confidence 
withdraws  to  some  inner  shrine  and  bars 
our  approach. 

Mrs.  Pemberton's  married  life  had  been 
outwardly  calm  and  uneventful;  but  she  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  her  husband,  a  man  of 
easyjovial  temperament,  who  scarcely  noticed 
her  coldness,  and  never  troubled  himself 
about  it ;  and  she  had  sought  consolation  in 
religion.  She  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  certain  meek  fanatics,  who  held  that  "the 
world,"  and  things  of  the  world,  were  for- 
bidden to  them.  When  her  husband  died, 
leaving  her  only  a  life  -  interest  in  a 
moderate  property,  and  making  his  eldest 
son  sole  guardian  of  the  boy,  she  had  made 
some  efforts  to  win  over  Charles  to  her 
views ;  but  his  honest  healthy  nature  was 
absolutely  impervious  to  these  narrow 
notions  ;  he  was,  according  to  the  jargon  of 
her  sect,  "given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind," 
he  belonged  to  the  world  from  which  she 
had  been  commanded  to  "  come  out  and  be 
separate,"  and  day  by  day  the  icy  crust  of 
reserve  in  which  she  lived  became  thicker 
and  denser;  and  it  was  rendered  more 
hard  by  the  feeling  of  bitterness  inspired 
by  the  provisions  of  her  husband's  will. 
Charles  felt  all  this  acutely.  He  tried  to 
be,  and  he  was,  a  good  son,  but  all 
attempts  at  filial  confidence  were  repulsed. 
He  had  rarely  been  betrayed  into  an 
expression  of  disrespect,  and  when  he 
had,  his  utterances  were  received  with  a 
meekness  that  was  infinitely  worse  than 
any  reproach.  Few  as  the  impatient  words 
were,  Mrs.  Pemberton  bore  all  these  say- 
ings in  her  heart,  and  embraced  them  as 
"her  cross."  The  kind  of  fatalism  which 
she  had  accepted,  made  her  bow  with 
resignation  to  the  will  which  had  decreed 
the  eternal  perdition  of  her  elder  son  in 
common  with  that  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  human  race,  but  with 
something  of  inconsistency  she  prayed  with 


passionate  earnestness  that  her  younger 
son  might  be  given  to  her,  and  might  be 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  elect. 

The  boy  throve  at  school.  His  health, 
now  that  he  was  freed  from  maternal 
coddling,  improved  rapidly.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  he  did  full  justice  to  his  brother's 
diligent  coaching  in  athletics,  and,  what  no 
one  had  expected,  he  developed  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  for  mathematics.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  reports 
of  his  conduct  and  progress ;  and  nothing 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  lad's 
healthy  confidences  with  his  brother  in  his 
happy  holidays,  when  he  described  his 
school  life  and  the  young  hopes  and 
ambitions  kindling  within  him. 

But  Mrs.  Pemberton  looked  on  all  these 
things  with  pious  disapproval. 

"  Charles,"  she  would  say  sometimes ; 
"you  are  filling  that  dear  boy's  mind  full  of 
worldly  thoughts,  and  should  the  Lord  one 
day  open  your  eyes  to  see  the  truth,  it  will 
be  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  you  to  think 
what  you  have  done." 

"Why,  mother,"  he  would  say,  "even 
the  Apostle  tells  us  to  be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  is  Teddy's  business  now  to 
get  wisdom,  and  with  all  his  getting  to  get 
understanding." 

"  You  talk  lightly  and  frivolously,"  would 
be  the  answer,  "  for  you  are  of  the  world, 
worldly:  the  letter — which  killeth — you 
know ;  of  the  spirit  you  are  ignorant, 
spiritually  blind." 

"  But,  mother  " 

"  I  cannot  discuss  the  matter  with  you," 
she  would  interrupt,  "  but  I  will  pray  that 
your  mind  may  be  enlightened." 

And  so,  with  ostentatious  meekness  she 
would  leave  him  to  grope  in  outer  dark- 
ness. 

When  the  term  of  Teddy's  school  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  head  master  of 
the  school  strongly  urged  that  he  should 
go  to  Cambridge;  and  the  lad  himself, 
pleased  with  the  idea,  was  encouraged  in  his 
desire  by  the  fact  that  the  dearest  of  his 
school  friends  had  just  entered  St.  John's. 

But  this  was  an  extension  of  the 
educational  course  which  had  not  been 
contemplated.  The  Pembertons,  though  in 
comfortable  circum  stances,  were  not  wealthy. 
By  the  will  of  his  father  only  a  very 
moderate  sum  had  been  assigned  for  the 
boy's  education,  and  this  had  already  been 
doubled  by  Charles  out  of  his  own  limited 
means  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
advantages  of  a  superior  school.  If  he  went 
to  the  University  the  funds  must  come 
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entirely  from  his  elder  brother,  who  would 
have  to  deny  himself  in  many  ways  to 
arrange  matters. 

And  it  was  especially  hard  to  do  so  at 
this  time,  for  the  opportunity  had  just 
occurred  of  purchasing  on  advantageous 
terms  some  fields  on  which  he  had  long 
looked  with  an  eye  of  rational  desire. 

Old  Livermore,  his  alter  ego  on  the  farm, 
was  very  urgent  that  he  should  buy  them 

"  There's  the  sixteen -acre,  and  Three-ash 
Field,  and  Hartley  Copse,"  he  said  j  "  and 
yow  must  ha'  'em,  maaster.  They  just 
reownd  off  the  propputty  beautifuL  There 
han't  never  bin  such  a  chance,  sin'  Ay  can 
meeind,  and  that's  gettin'  on  for  fifty  year." 

"  No  doubt,  Livermore,  no  doubt,"  he 
answered,  as  he  cast  a  longing  eye  towards 
the  fields  mentioned,  lying  like  a  peninsula 
in  the  sea  of  his  own  estate.  "No  doubt 
it  is  most  desirable  we  should  have  them  5 
but  I  fear  if  Mr.  Edward  goes  to  the 
University  I  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
purchase." 

"  Goos  to  the  'Varsity  ! "  said  Livermore 
in  a  tone  of  contempt ;  "  and  what  should 
Maaster  Edward  goo  to  the  'Varsity  for,  Ay 
shu'd  laike  to  know.  Old  maaster  he  never 
went,  nor  more  did  yow,  and  yow  both  on 
yow  got  on  very  well  wi'out  it." 

"  That's  very  true,"  replied  he  ;  "  but 
then  neither  my  father  nor  I  had  much 
taste  for  books,  and  parson  tells  me  Mr. 
Edward  is  a  genius  and  must  be  cultivated. 
But  I  have  not  absolutely  made  up  my 
mind  yet.  I  have  promised  to  give  Argent 
my  answer  next  week,  and  I  shall  not  decide 
till  then." 

And  so  he  strode  away,  his  mind  pretty 
well  made  up  to  forego  the  opportunity  for 
which  both  his  father  and  he  had  longed, 
and  to  send  the  bright  young  scholar  to 
distinguish  himself  on  the  Cam, 

Mrs.  Pemberton  had  been  looking  forward 
with  hungry  desire  to  the  closing  of  the 
chapter  of  Teddy's  school  experience.  He 
was  still  young  and  impressible,  and  she 
would  have  opportunities  daily  and  hourly 
of  guiding  his  thoughts  in  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which,  according  to  her  views,  they 
could  be  profitably  employed.  Her  nature, 
which  hardened  more  and  more  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  concentrated  all  its 
tenderness  and  affection,  on  this  boy  ;  and 
her  dearest  hope  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  that  it  might  be  through  her  instrumen- 
tality that  he  should  separate  himself  from 
the  world,  even  as  she  had  done. 

When,  therefore,  a  few  days  after  his 
conversation  with  Livermore,  Charles  an- 


nounced to  her  his  intention  of  sending  the 
boy  to  Cambridge,  it  was  to  her  a  cruel  and 
a  bitter  blow. 

Eor  a  few  moments  she  sat  in  silence, 
the  gloom  deepening  on  her  face,  and  her 
heart  growing  icier  than  ever  within  her. 

"  It  will  not  be  with  my  will  or  with  my 
consent,"  she  said  at  length,  "  that  he  goes. 
But  I  know  my  will  and  my  wish  have  no 
weight  with  you,  and  that  you  delight  to 
thwart  them." 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  he  mildly,  "  I  am 
thinking  only  of  Teddy's  good.  It  would 
be  far  pleasanter  for  me  to  have  him  at 
home,  but  both  Dr.  Vardy  and  Mr.  L'Oste 
have  assured  me  that  Ted  has  remarkable 
abilities,  and  that  he  ought  to  go.  The 
boy  himself  is  eager  to  go  ;  and  I  know  he 
will  distinguish  himself,  if  honest  work  can 
bring  him  distinction." 

"And  what  good,"  she  flashed  out,  "will 
his  distinction  do  him  1  '  Knowledge 
puffeth  up,'  and  it  shall  vanish  away. 
There  is  but  one  thing  needful  to  know, 
and  of  that  he  is  likely  to  learn  little  among 
gay  and  thoughtless  youths  whose  homes 
are  all  of  this  world.  You  are  willing  to 
gratify  your  own  small  and  worldly  ambi- 
tion by  sacrificing  the  boy's  only  true 
interest." 

"Mother,"  he  pleaded,  "I  wish  you 
would  be  a  little  more  reasonable  " 

"  Ay, '  reason ! ' "  she  broke  in.  "  Reason 
is  the  will-o'-the-wisp  that  leads  you  astray, 
not  only  to  your  own  undoing,  but  that  of 
others.  You  think  yourself  wise ;  and  you 
may  be  wise  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  but 
God  has  said,  '  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  I  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent.'  " 

There  was  no  pity  for  him  in  this  antici- 
pation of  ultimate  failure.  She  was  ready 
with  quotations  at  every  turn  to  justify 
herself,  and  to  condemn  her  son.  He 
would  gladly  have  avoided  giving  her 
pain,  had  he  known  how  to  do  so,  but 
having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  was 
best  for  the  lad  he  did  not  shrink  from 
carrying  it  out;  and  as  he  walked  the  fields 
alone,  month  after  month;  he  was  oppressed 
by  a  dull  sorrow  which  he  was  compelled 
to  bear  in  utter  solitude,  for  to  no  living 
soul  could  he  complain  of  his  mother.  His 
only  consolation  was  that  in  his  college 
career  Teddy  fully  justified  every  expecta- 
tion that  had  been  formed  of  him. 

His  last  long  vacation  had  come  and  he 
was  to  spend  it  with  his  old  school-chum, 
who  had  been  his  dearest  friend  also  at 
college,  but  had  left  the  University  in  the 
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previous  year.  Turenne  Jermyn  was  a 
young  man  whose  friendship  was  worth 
having,  clear-headed,  sound -hearted,  of 
exuberant  vitality.  He  had  often  heard 
from  Teddy  of  "  dear  old  Charlie,"  and  in 
arranging  for  this  long  vacation  an  earnest 
invitation  had  been  given  that  he  should 
join  them.  It  offered  a  tempting  break  in 
a  dull  monotonous  life,  and  was  accepted. 

Sir  Frederick  Jermyn's  seat  lay  on  the 
slope  of  a  lovely  Berkshire  hill,  shut 
round  by  woods,  but  overlooking  a  wide 
and  charming  landscape.  As  Charles 
Pemberton  passed  the  lodge  gates,  and 
saw  on  either  side  the  evidences  of  wealth 
and  social  station,  he  began  to  regret  his 
acceptance,  feeling  that  he  would  scarcely 
be  at  his  ease  amid  surroundings  so  much 
above  his  own  homelier  state.  The 
cordiality  of  his  welcome,  however,  soon 
chased  away  these  misgivings,  and  he  had 
not  been  many  hours  at  Wilmore  Court 
before  a  new  set  of  feelings  took  possession 
of  his  mind. 

He  had  exchanged  greetings  with  Sir 
Frederick,  Turenne,  and  his  brother,  and 
was  reading,  with  their  assistance,  the 
noble  view  from  the  window,  when  he  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  another  presence 
in  the  room,  and  turning  beheld  Miss 
Jermyn,  concerning  whom,  curiously, 
Teddy  in  his  letters  had  said  nothing, 
but  whose  presence,  as  he  thought,  made 
of  the  hall  a  temple. 

Not  that  she  was  a  beauty.  A  fair- 
haired  girl,  with  large  grey  eyes  and 
rather  blunt  features,  there  was  nothing  of 
classic  grace  about  her ;  but  in  every  line 
of  her  fair  face  there  shone  the  light  of  a 
beautiful  soul.  There  was  a  faint  flush  on 
her  face,  and  two  good  little  dimples  marked 
her  pleasant  smile,  as  looking  straight  into 
his  face  with  frank  clear  eyes,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  greet  him,  and  made  captive 
of  him  for  ever. 

"Your  brother,"  she  said,  "is  already 
one  of  the  family,  and  he  has  made  you  so 
well  known  to  us  that  I  feel  as  though  I 
were  welcoming  an  old  friend." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  he.  "I 
hope  I  may  yet  be  privileged  to  give  you 
better  reason  for  regarding  me  as  such." 

That  night,  as  he  sat  in  his  room  long- 
after  the  household  was  asleep,  he  could 
but  ask  himself,  with  a  beating  heart, 
whether  it  were  possible  that  there  was  in 
store  for  him  a  compensation  for  much  of 
weariness  in  his  life  hitherto,  so  immeasur- 
ably rich  as  the  love  of  this  girl.  He 
never  thought  of  himself  as  living  a  life  of 


self-sacrifice.  He  had  found  some  things 
rather  hard  to  bear,  and  life  had  perhaps 
been  blank  for  him — a  negative  thing. 
But  with  Lilian  by  his  side — how  natu- 
rally the  name  slid  into  his  thoughts — 
his  whole  life  would  be  flooded  with 
joy.  Was  he  too  old  to  hope  for  such  bliss  1 
He  was  barely  thirty-seven  in  years,  and 
he  was  younger  in  that  he  had  never  been 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  love,  and  his 
heart  had  never  bowed  to  a  meaner 
passion. 

When  he  descended  next  morning  there 
was  the  light  of  hope  and  love  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  Charlie,"  exclaimed  Teddy ; 
"  how  young  you  look !  If  you  grow 
backwards  at  this  rate  while  you  are  at 
Wilmore  Court,  mother  will  hardly  know 
which  is  which." 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  from  day 
to  day  with  wonder,  for  his  whole  being 
was  transformed.  He  had  never  realised 
till  now  the  buoyancy  and  energy  of  the 
spirit  which  had  been  cabined  and  confined 
at  homo.  Every  day  the  wonder  grew,  for 
every  day  the  light  of  hope  burned  clearer 
and  stronger  within  him. 

He  watched  Teddy  and  Lilian  in  frank 
and  happy  intercourse,  and  thought  with 
delight  that  they  were  already  as  brother 
and  sister.  Her  manner  to  him  was  confi- 
dential, almost  affectionate.  He  was  sure 
of  his  ground :  more  and  more  sure  each 
day  till  the  very  last,  on  the  eve  of  which 
he  sat  in  his  bedroom,  musing  much,  for  he 
had  determined  that  he  would  know  his 
fate  on  the  morrow 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried,  and,  turning,  saw  his 
brother,  with  a  brilliant  flush  on  his  face 
and  a  strange  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"Charlie,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that 
quivered  with  some  deep  feeling,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  something." 

"Yes,"  said  he  kindly,  and  scarcely 
noticing  these  signs  of  unusual  emotion. 
"And  I  have,  I  think,  something  to  tell 
you.    What  is  your  news  1 " 

Teddy  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  for  a  few  seconds  before 
he  asked,  speaking  abruptly,  and  without 
turning  : 

"  Charlie,  what  do  you  think  of  Lilian 
J ermyn  ?  " 

Had  the  boy  then  discovered  his  secret, 
and  was  he  coining  to  urge  him  to  the  step 
on  which  he  had  already  determined  1  His 
agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  words  to  speak,  but  he  began  to  answer 
slowly  in  low  tones  : 
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"  I  should,  perhaps,  have  spoken  to  you 
earlier,  Teddy  " 

The  young  man  turned  to  him  impul- 
sively. 

"Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  seen  it 
all.  I  might  have  known  that,  dear  old 
brother.  Charlie,  bless  me,  congratulate 
me,  make  much  of  me ;  she  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife." 

He  had  thrown  his  arms  round  his  elder 
brother's  neck  in  the  old  childish  way,  and 
was  for  a  minute  or  so  incoherent  in  his 
joy ;  he  did  not  observe,  or  if  he  did 
observe  attributed  to  a  wrong  cause  his 
brother's  emotion,  though  he  felt  in  every 
fibre  of  his  frame  a  thrill  of  grateful  recog- 
nition as  his  brother  kissed  his  forehead 
and  said  :  "  God  bless  you,  Teddy,  and 
make  you  worthy  of  such  a  treasure." 

An  hour  later  as  Teddy  was  leaving  him 
he  said  :  "  Oh,  Charlie,  there  was  something 
you  were  going  to  tell  me.    What  was  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  small  matter,  we  will 
not  mix  it  with  your  joy  to-night." 

Mrs.  Pemberton  did  not  approve  of  the 
match.  Years  were  growing  on  her,  and 
her  one  hope  seemed  farther  from  fulfilment 
than  ever.  Her  yearning  love  for  her 
younger  son  made  her  more  tender  than 
was  her  wont  in  all  that  she  said  to  him, 
but  towards  Charles  she  was  cold  and 
bitter  in  her  heart,  though  she  cloaked  her 
coldness  and  bitterness  to  herself  under 
the  thought  of  resignation  only  to  the 
Divine  Will. 

"  It  is  you,"  she  said,  "  who  have  made 
this  match,  in  your  poor  short-sighted 
ambition.  You  have  been  permitted  to 
have  your  own  way  in  all  things  :  and  you 
are  right,  probably,  as  this  world  goes. 
But  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
You  have  been  selfish  all  through  Edward's 
career,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  reap  as 
you  have  sown." 


CONCERNING  NAMES. 

Montaigne  has  observed  that  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  princes  there  seems  to  be  certain 
names  peculiarly  affected — as  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt,  the  Henries  of  England,  the 
Charleses  of  France,  the  Baldwins  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Williams  of  Aquitaine.  This 
hereditary  partiality  for  certain  Christian- 
names  would  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  enquiry  of  itself,  though  it  is  one  which 
we  do  not  propose  at  present  to  pursue. 
One  remarkable  fact,  however,  may  be  cited 
in  support  of  this  partiality,  namely  that 
when  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  son  of 


Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England,  made 
a  great  feast  in  France,  the  concourse  of 
nobility  and  gentry  was  so  great  that,  for 
diversion's  sake,  the  guests  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  names.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  first  group,  which 
consisted  of  those  only  bearing  the  name 
of  William,  there  were  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  knights,  without  reckoning 
the  ordinary  gentlemen  and  their  servants. 
Now  many  families,  not  content  with  good, 
short,  and  easily-pronounceable  names,  such 
as  John,  Alfred,  William,  Charles,  &c. ,  must 
perforce  rake  up  the  Methuselahs,  Ezekiels, 
Habakkuks,  Malachis,  and  the  like,  which 
only  result  in  being  a  torment  to  their 
friends. 

There  never  was  a  more  pronounced 
movement  in  nomenclature  than  that  of 
the  Puritans.  They  resolved  to  throw  off 
all  semblance  of  the  world,  or  acquaintance 
with  worldly  things.  So  they  rushed  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  although  many  of 
them  were  very  brave  and  noble  men, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by 
their  fantastic  choice  of  names.  Such 
names  as  Mr.  Praise  God  Barebones, 
Sergeant  Zerubbabel  Grace,  and  Swear-not- 
at-all  Ireton,  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
risible  faculties  of  the  Cavaliers ;  while 
there  was  something  even  still  more  ludi- 
crous in  such  long-sounding  typical  titles  as 
Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord  Robin- 
son, Glory-be-to-God  Pennyman,  and  Oba- 
diah  -  bind  -  their  -  kings  -  in-  chains-and  -  their- 
nobles- with -links -of -iron  Needham.  The 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Bardsley  recently  pub- 
lished an  amusing  work  on  the  Curiosities 
of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  citing  some 
very  singular  examples  thereof.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  that  one  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
of  Salehurst,  christened  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters Persis,  Renewed,  and  Safe-on-high 
respectively ;  while  Mr.  Thomas  Heley, 
preacher  of  Warbleton,  gave  to  four  of  his 
own  offspring  the  names  of  Muche-mercye, 
Increased,  Sin-denie,  and  Fear-not.  "  For 
half-a-century  Warbleton  was,  in  the  names 
of  its  parishioners,  a  complete  exegesis  of 
justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  Sorry-for-sin  Coupard  was  a 
peripatetic  exhortation  to  repentance,  and 
No-merit  Vynall  was  a  standing  denuncia- 
tion of  works."  Coming  to  "grace  names," 
Mr.  Bardsley  notes  that  Sir  Thomas  Carew, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
James's  and  Charles's  reigns,  had  a  wife 
Temperance,  and  four  daughters,  Patience, 
Temperance,  Silence,  and  Prudence.  In 
the  year  1758,  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
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Experience  Mayhew  is  recorded,  and  the 
baptism  of  more  than  one  Diligence,  Obe- 
dience, Perseverance,  Confidence,  and  Vic- 
tory. Humiliation  was  a  favourite  Christian- 
name  with  some  families,  though  its  bearers 
were  probably  not  always  so  humble  as 
some  who  have  borne  the  surname  of  Pride. 
Preserved  was  another  favourite  name,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  bo3r  who  was  washed 
ashore  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  was  named 
Preserved  Fish,  a  name  which  he  lived 
to  bear  with  distinction.  In  1611  there 
was  baptised  at  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
a  child  to  whom  was  given  the  name 
of  Job -raked -out -of -the -ashes.  Another 
curious  name  was  Cherubin  Diball,  but 
upon  this  Mr.  Bardsley  remarks  that  it 
was  not  more  singular  than  many  another. 
"In  1678,  Seraphim  Marketman  is  referred 
to  in  the  last  testament  of  J ohn  Kirk.  But 
was  it  gratitude  after  all  ?  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  wretched  father  who  would 
persist  in  having  the  twins  his  wife  pre- 
sented to  him  christened  by  the  names  of 
Cherubin  and  Seraphim,  on  the  ground 
that  they  'continually  do  cry.'  Perhaps 
Cherubin  Diball  and  Seraphim  Marketman 
made  noise  enough  for  two."  Two  other 
singular  Puritan  names  may  be  mentioned, 
namely,  Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer  of  Crow- 
hurst,  and  Search-the-Scriptures  Moreton  of 
Salehurst.  But  we  must  leave  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  our  subject,  merely  remark- 
ing that,  although  as  we  have  said  this 
grotesque  Puritan  nomenclature  has  died 
out,  there  are  still  some  curious  names  to 
be  occasionally  met  with.  As  Mr.  Edward 
Peacock  has  recently  noted,  such  names  as 
Original,  Philadelphia,  Pleasant,  and  Eden 
are  by  no  means  as  yet  extinct. 

There  are  a  great  many  popular  errors 
with  regard  to  the  etymological  derivation 
of  names.  Not  long  ago  a  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries  took  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing some  of  these.  For  example,  Anna- 
belle  is  not  Anna-bella,  or  Fair  Anna,  but 
it  is  the  feminine  of  Hannibal,  meaning 
gift  or  grace  of  Bel.  Arabella  is  not  Ara- 
bella, or  beautiful  altar,  but  Arabilia,  a 
praying  woman.  It  appears  that  in  its 
anglicised  form  of  Orabel,  it  was  much  more 
common  in  the  thirteenth  century  than  it 
is  at  present.  Maurice  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Mauritius,  or  a  Moor,  but 
comes  from  Amalric — himmelreich — the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  very  common 
name  of  Ellen  is  the  feminine  of  Alain, 
Alan,  or  Allan,  and  has  no  possible  con- 
nection with  Helen,  which  comes  from  a 
different  language,  and  is  older  by  some 


thousand  years  at  least.  Amy  is  not  irom 
aimee,  but  from  amie.  Avice,  or  Avis, 
does  not  exactly  mean  advice,  as  many 
seem  to  think.  It  comes  from  Aed-wis, 
and  means  happy  wisdom,  so  that  our 
masculine  readers  had  better  secure  for 
their  helpmeet  (providing  they  do  not 
already  possess  one)  a  lady  bearing  the 
name  of  Avice.  Eliza  bears  no  relation 
to  Elizabeth ;  it  is  the  sister  of  Louisa,  and 
both  are  the  daughters  of  Heloise,  which  is 
hidden-wisdom.  There  is,  indeed,  it  is 
pointed  out,  another  form  of  Louisa,  or 
rather  Louise,  which  is  the  feminine  of 
Louis,  but  this  was  scarcely  heard  of 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  older 
Helo'ise,  from  the  form  of  name,  Aloisa, 
Aloisia,  or  Aloysia,  was  adapted  into 
mediaeval  English,  as  Alesia — a  name 
which  our  old  genealogists  always  confuse 
with  Alice.  Emily  and  Amelia  are  not 
different  forms  of  one  na'me.  Emily  is 
from  iEmylia,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan 
gens.  Amelia  comes  from  the  Gothic 
amala,  heavenly.  Reginald  is  not  derived 
from  Regina,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  queen.  It  is  Rein-alt,  exalted  purity. 
Alice,  Adelais,  Adelaide,  Alisa,  Alix, 
Adeline,  are  all  forms  of  one  name,  the 
root  of  which  is  adel,  noble.  Anne  was 
never  used  as  identical  with  Annis,  or 
Agnes  (of  which  last  the  old  Scottish 
Annas  is  a  variety),  nor  was  Elizabeth 
ever  synonymous  with  Isabel. 

Coming  now  to  surnames,  we  are  aston- 
ished at  their  heterogeneous  whimsicality. 
As  a  genial  essayist  has  observed,  the 
whole  of  Europe  suffered  from  the  deeds 
of  Buonaparte,  whose  name  really  means 
Good-part,  or  Good- side.  When  the  Hol- 
landers were  compelled  to  receive  the 
Prince  of  Benevento,  that  august  personage 
must  greatly  have  belied  his  name  with  the 
Dutch,  seeing  that  it  signifies  "welcome." 
"  Fortune  seems  to  have  intended,  by  her 
whimsical  distribution  of  names,  sometimes 
to  show  the  nothingness  of  a  bad  name  to 
great  men,  and  sometimes  the  nothingness 
of  a  good  name  to  men  of  indifferent  cha- 
racter." In  feudal  times  men  were  named 
from  their  estates,  and  in  still  more  ancient 
days  from  some  peculiar  feature  in  their 
mental  character  or  personal  appearance, 
and  both  these  methods  had  some  show  of 
reason  in  them.  The  appellations  could 
not  then  be  regarded  as  inconsistent ;  but 
amongst  nations  the  Greeks  were  pre- 
eminently fond  of  anticipating  the  great- 
ness of  their  offspring  by  giving  them 
high-sounding    names.      In   some  cases 
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their  choice  proved  sublimely  ridiculous, 
and,  in  still  more,  exceedingly  unfortunate 
and  malapropos.  "  With  the  word  love 
especially  they  made  sad  work.  Their 
lovers  of  horses  (Philippoi),  who  never 
cared  for  a  horse ;  their  brotherly-lovers 
(Philadelphoi),  who  cut  the  throats  of 
their  family ;  and  their  lovers-of-the-people 
(Philolaoi),  who  oppressed  the  whole  com- 
munity; deserved  their  appellations  quite 
as  much  as  the  great  majority  of  their 
lovers  of  wisdom  (Philosophoi),  who  dis- 
puted so  fiercely  about  the  nonentity  of 
pain,  or  the  lawfulness  of  eating  beans. 
The  Athenian  populace  must  have  been 
grievously  annoyed  to  see  the  philosopher 
Heavenborn  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Diogenes)  make  such  a  beast  of  himself." 

Other  European  nations  have  exhibited 
equal  incongruities  in  the  use  of  names. 
Taking  first  the  Romans,  it  is  a  moot 
point  whether  the  greatest  of  all  names, 
that  of  Caesar,  wh'ich  was  originally 
Phoenician,  signified  an  elephant  or  red- 
hair  ;  but  in  any  case  the  great  Julius  of 
that  ilk  was  a  small-set  man  with  a  bald 
head.  Then  there  are  the  celebrated 
warriors  and  men  of  genius,  the  Scipiones 
or  sticks.  Daring  exploits  have  rendered 
illustrious  the  name  of  Decius  Mus,  or 
General  Mouse,  while  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  some  of  the  most  temperate 
beings  mentioned  in  the  whole  course  of 
Roman  history  were  their  great  hogs  (Porcii 
quasi,  Porci  Catones).  As  regards  the 
Italians,  they  have  been,  if  possible,  even 
more  extravagant.  Their  history  furnishes 
us  with  the  Bentivogli  (well-wishers),  who 
have  been  exceptionally  treacherous  indi- 
viduals; with  Buoncompagni  (good-fellows), 
and  Buonamici  (good-friends),  who  have 
displayed  characteristics  the  very  opposite 
of  those  indicated ;  while  an  ugly  and  un- 
couth writer  went  by  the  name  of  Angelo 
Poliziano,  or  polished  angel.  Then,  too, 
there  was  a  desperate  scoundrel  mentioned 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  the  name  of 
Michel  Angelo  (the  Angel  Michael),  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
sculptor  and  painter  of  that  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hermolaus  the  Barbarian 
(Barbaras)  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  polite  men  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mankind  has  been  scandalised  by  a  series 
of  popes,  who  called  themselves  blessed 
and  pious  (Benedetto  e  Pio);  and  cne  at 
least  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  named  Innocent, 
parted  at  a  very  early  age  with  the  virtue 
symbolised  by  his  name.  The  French  also 
have  been  almost  as  infelicitous  in  the  use 


of  names.  They  have  had  many  Capets 
(heads)  who  lacked  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  substance  usually  found  in  the 
cranium — brains.  The  most  sanguinary 
and  cruel  of  the  French  Revolutionists  was 
St.  Just,  or  the  holy  and  the  just ;  while 
many  bearing  the  names  of  St.  Pierre  and 
St.  Croix  (Saint  Peters  and  Holy  Crosses) 
have  led  vicious  and  scandalous  lives. 
Other  curiosities  in  Gallic  names  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

But  we  are  not  without  these  incon- 
gruities in  England.  We  have  amongst  us 
Clements,  who  can  be  stern  and  over- 
bearing ;  Gallops,  amongst  the  slowest  men 
of  our'  acquaintance ;  Longs,  who  are 
something  under  five  feet  in  height;  Loves, 
who  certainly  do  not  "let  brotherly  love 
continue;"  and  Deaths,  who  look  much 
more  like  living  than  those  with  a  less 
sepulchral  name.  Many  of  the  Swifts  and 
the  Quicks  are  noted  for  their  slothfulness; 
there  are  Golightlys,  who  tread  very  heavily 
indeed ;  Heavisides,  who  are  the  very  soul 
of  company,  and  can  keep  the  table  in  a 
roar  ;  Joys,  Gladmans,  Merrys,  and  Merry- 
weathers,  who  each  and  all  afflict  us  by 
their  melancholy ;  Stocks  and  Stones,  who 
are  really  very  clever ;  Smarts,  who  are 
very  dense  ;  Whites,  who  are  dark ;  and 
Blacks  and  Browns  who  are  exceeding 
fair.  Then  there  are  the  Moodys,  amongst 
the  jolliest  of  men ;  the  Nobles,  who  do 
not  always  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their 
appellation ;  Edens,  whose  lives  are  any- 
thing but  of  a  paradisal  character ;  Ravens, 
who  are  white ;  Honeys,  who  are  the 
reverse  of  sweet ;  and  men  who  rejoice  in 
the  name  of  Wiseman,  but  are  far  from 
being  the  natural  successors  of  Solomon. 
The  field  thus  opened  up  is  an  endless  one, 
but  our  excursion  in  it  must  come  to  a 
close.  Human  nature  is  the  victim  of 
many  anomalies,  many  of  them  being  im- 
posed by  itself.  That  of  our  nomenclature, 
while  perhaps  the  least  harmful,  is  certainly 
not  the  least  amusing.  It  has,  of  course, 
like  most  things,  its  graver  aspect,  and  the 
study  of  many  of  our  English  names,  both 
Christian  and  surname,  may  be  rendered 
both  an  entertaining  and  a  profitable  one. 
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CHAPTER  XII.     IN  CHADLEIGH  CHURCH. 
The  Jacobsons  of  Birchwood,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Jacobson,  her  governess,  a  pale  young 
woman  of  seven-and-twenty,  and  a  very 
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ugly  small  daughter  of  seven,  were  at 
lunch  when  Gareth  arrived ;  and  a  perfect 
volley  of  exclamations  greeted  him  from 
his  hostess  as  he  entered  the  dining-room  : 
also  an  ecstatic  clapping  of  hands  from  the 
ugly  little  daughter,  and  a  blush  from  the 
governess.  Gareth  Vane  very  seldom  did 
enter  a  room  full  of  women  and  children 
without  exciting  these  latter  manifestations 
from  some  among  them;  so  he  merely 
repaid  them  by  a  smile  which  adult  and 
juvenile  appeared  to  consider  as  sufficient, 
and  went  forward  to  take  the  two 
very  much  be-jewelled  hands  which  Mrs. 
Jacobson  tendered  him. 

"So  you  have  come, after  all!  Well,  I 
had  quite  given  you  up  and  was  just 
abusing  you  finely;  wasn't  I,  Miss  Saunders  1 
I  said  you  were  a  perfidious  wretch,  and  so 
you  were  ;  for  you  promised  to  come  down 
by  the  twelve-thirty  train  in  time  for  lunch 
and  to  go  with  me  to  the  Epsom  sports ; 
and  I  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  you.  No, 
you  needn't  look  miserable  about  that ;  I 
was  expecting  some  fish  as  well,  and  it  did 
come ;  but  Vicky  here  was  in  despair  at 
your  breaking  your  word.  How  did  you 
arrive  after  all,  and  what  kept  you  1  The 
salmon -cutlets  are  all  cold,  and  there  is 
nothing  fit  to  eat  on  the  table ;  but  I'll 
have  something  up  in  a  moment.  Sit 
down,  do.    Are  you  very  tired  ]  " 

"I  am  not  tired  at  all,  and  I  don't  want 
anything  up,  and  there's  nothing  I  love 
more  in  the  world  than  cold  salmon-cutlets," 
said  Gareth,  dropping  into  a  chair  beside 
Vicky.  "Also,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jacobson,  I 
didn't  break  my  word.  I  came  by  the  coach, 
and  am  prepared  to  escort  you  to  the  sports 
whenever  you  like  to  put  on  your  bonnet ; 
so  please  don't  abuse  me  any  more  or  call 
me  bad  names.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something  instead." 

"  What  is  it  1    You  look  quite  excited." 

"I  am  excited.  I  have  just  met  an 
angel,  and  I  want  to  know  her  name." 

"  Her  name — an  angel  V 

"  Yes.  This  angel  was  on  a  bay  mare,  the 
latter  a  tolerably  neat  animal  with  one 
white  stocking.  If  you  can't  tell  me  who 
she  is  I  shall  go  forth  and  hang  myself  as 
soon  as  ever  the  sports  are  over  and  I  have 
given  you  into  Matt's  care." 

"  How  like  you  1  Some  woman,  of 
course,  and  before  you  have  been  in  the 
parish  five  minutes !"  laughed  Mrs.  Jacobson. 
"Isn't  he  incorrigible,  Miss  Saunders?" 

Miss  Saunders,  looking  a  little  paler 
than  before,  smiled  faintly  in  answer. 
Perhaps  at  some  period  of  his  intimacy 


with  the  Jacobsons  (and  he  had  known 
them  some  time  ;  Matt  the  husband  being  a 
stockbroker  in  the  City,  and  having  assisted 
at  selling  out  some  of  his  few  hundreds 
on  more  than  one  occasion)  Gareth  had 
turned  a  not  ungentle  eye  on  the  slim, 
interesting -looking  governess,  and  had 
spoken  a  soft  word  or  two  for  her  comfort. 
Oppressed  governesses,  when  pretty,  always 
found  a  champion  in  this  reprobate  brother 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  and  though  Miss 
Saunders  was  not  at  all  oppressed,  she  had 
certainly  been  pretty  once,  and  he  may  not 
have  stood  strictly  on  the  bond  as  to  her 
claim  to  notice.  Now,  she  was  hardly 
pretty  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  though  she 
remembered  the  soft  words  he  had  forgotten 
them.  Even  the  sweetness  of  his  smile 
came  by  nature,  not  intent,  and  was 
diffused  equally  over  governess,  child,  and 
luncheon -table.  He  did  not  hear  Mrs. 
Jacobson's  appeal  to  her  as  he  answered: 
"A  woman1?  Well,  I  suppose  so.  She 
was  in  woman's  form,  anyhow.  My  dear 
friend,  you  must  know  her ;  for  she  lives 
somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  and  she 
knows  you.    She  told  me  so." 

"  Told  you  so  !    When  % " 

"  Just  now  when  I  was  walking  by  her 
side  under  Box  Hill." 

"  Walking  with  her  when  you  don't  even 
know  her  name  !  Very  improper,  indeed  ! 
and  I  am  quite  sure  she  was  telling  you  a 
fib.  I  have  no  young  lady  acquaintances 
who  ride  about  alone  on  bay  mares  or 
ramble  over  Box  Bill  with  fast  young  men. 
Don't  tell  me  any  more  about  her." 

"  I  won't  if  you  tell  me  something 
instead.  Let  me  set  you  right  on  two 
points,  however,"  and  there  was  a  little 
touch  of  earnestness  superadded  to  the 
languid  gaiety  of  Gareth's  tone  which 
showed  he  meant  what  he  said.  "  She  was 
not  riding  alone,  and  she  did  not  wander 
over  the  hill  with  me ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
she  was  not  improper  in  any  way,  even  by 
communication  with  my  fastness." 

"  What  did  she  do  then,  and  how  did 
you  come  across  her  1 " 

"  She  had  dismounted  to  gather  wild 
flowers,  and  her  horse  bolted.  I  happened 
to  be  near,  having  missed  the  right  turning 
on  my  way  here,  and  caught  the  brute  for 
her.  She  allowed  me  to  lead  it  back  to 
the  place  where  her  companion  (a  parson 
by  his  rig)  had  left  her,  and  then  dismissed 
me.    Voila  tout ! " 

"  Dismissed  you  with  some  of  the  flowers 
by  way  of  thank-offering  !"  said  Mrs.  Jacob- 
son,  glancing  at  Gareth's  bouquet;  then 
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without  waiting  for  him  to  deny  the 
imputation,  if  he  had  been  going  to  do  so  : 
"  A  girl  riding  with  a  clergyman — brown 
horse  with  one  white  stocking  !  Why,  you 

must  mean         Was  she  fair,  rather  pretty, 

with  blue  eyes  1 " 

"She  was  fair  certainly;  light  hair, 
and  the  bluest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  As  to 
'rather  pretty,'  well,  yes,  I  daresay  a 
woman  would  call  her  so.  That's  a  matter 
of  opinion,  however." 

Mrs.  Jacobson  did  not  see  the  innuendo. 

"Well,  I  daresay  you  wouldn't  think 
her  so,"  she  said,  "for  she  is  not  in  your 
style — not  at  least  if  she  is  the  girl  I  think ; 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it.  Fair,  blue 
eyes,  and  riding  with  a  clergyman.  Oh, 
it  must  be — mustn't  it,  Miss  Saunders  1 — 
Miss — — " 

"  Dysart,"  said  Miss  Saunders,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  and  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  thought  all  this  fuss  very  absurd. 

"  Yes,  exactly.  She's  a  Miss  Dysart. 
There  are  two  of  them  •  but  I  only  know 
the  eldest,  and  they  live  with  their  mother 
somewhere  between  Epsom  and  Chadleigh 
End,  a  house  overlooking  the  park." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Close  to  where  I  met 
her  the  first  time  then,"  cried  Gareth. 

"  Oh,  then  this  is  not  the  first  meeting  1 
Take  care,  Mr.  Gareth,  or  you  will  have 
young  Ashleigh  down  on  you.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  be  sorry  I  asked  you  here." 

"  That  is  impolite,  so  I  won't  believe  it. 
Who,  pray,  is  young  Ashleigh?" 

"  Her  lover,  the  curate  of  Chadleigh  End. 
They  ride  about  everywhere  together ;  and 
Mrs.  de  Boonyen  told  me  he  gave  her  that 
horse.  Oh,  I  believe  he's  very  well  to  do, 
a  son  of  the  rector  of  Dilworth  and  nephew 
of  Sir  William  Ashleigh.  They  are  county 
people,  you  know;  and  people  say  that 
Miss  Dysart's  mamma  strained  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  up  the  match." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  it  was  necessary 
unless  the  young  man  was  made  of  stone. 
The  Dysarts  are  not  well-to-do,  I  suppose1?" 

"  Oh,  no;  poor  as  rats,  the  De  Boonyens 
say;  but  proud  to  an  extent.  I'm  quite 
complimented  at  Miss  Dysart  claiming  my 
acquaintance,  for  they  hold  themselves  so 
aloof  in  general  that  they  will  hardly  know 
anybody." 

"  Evidently  that  rule  has  exceptions, 
for  she  certainly  said  she  knew  you," 
Gareth  put  in  as  a  conciliatory  stroke. 
"And  now  tell  me  about  these  sports. 
Matt  only  said  I  was  to  be  sure  to  get 
down  in  time  for  them,  and  that  he  would 
meet  us  there  in  the  evening." 


Gareth  had  said  and  learnt  as  much  as 
he  cared  to  do  for  the  present  on  the 
subject  of  Sybil  Dysart,  and  having  changed 
the  conversation  he  kept  it  in  entirely 
different  channels  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon, only  takiDg  pains  to  make  him- 
self more  than  usually  agreeable  to  his 
hostess. 

She  was  just  the  woman  to  like  direct 
compliments,  and  he  knew  it  and  dosed  her 
with  them.  A  woman  young,  good-looking, 
of  the  large-nosed,  full-lipped  Judaic  type, 
more  than  half  a  Jewess,  indeed,  and  less 
than  three-quarters  a  lady,  Gareth  knew 
that  by  a  little  love-making  and  a  good 
deal  of  flattery  he  could  twist  her  round 
his  finger,  and  bided  his  time  accordingly. 
It  was  only  when  they  were  driving  home 
through  the  dusk  of  a  May  twilight,  and 
had  nearly  reached  Chadleigh  End,  that 
he  took  occasion  to  ask  her  in  the  most 
careless  tone  he  could  assume : 

"  By  the  way,  isn't  it  somewhere  about 
here  that  you  said  my  fair  equestrian 
lives  1 " 

To  his  great  delight  Mrs.  Jacobson  not 
only  nodded  but  pointed  to  a  house  not 
far  off. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  place,  behind  the  laurel- 
hedge  on  the  right.  I  daresay  young 
Ashleigh  is  there  at  present." 

Gareth  mentally  cursed  young  Ashleigh. 
He  had  no  particular  reason  for  doing  so, 
seeing  that  the  latter  had  done  him  no 
harm,  and  that  he  did  not  even  know  him 
by  sight ;  but  he  cursed  him  all  the  same 
and  with  an  inward  heartiness  which  gave 
him  courage  to  ask  aloud : 

"If  he's  a  man  of  taste,  he  probably  is. 
But  I  don't  think  he  is  a  man  of  taste, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  left  that  sweet  creature 
to  pick  wild  flowers  by  herself  this  morning. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Jacobson,  here's  something 
to  amuse  us.    Let  us  cut  him  out." 

"  Us  ! "  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  laughing. 
"Gareth  Vane,  don't  talk  nonsense." 

"  I'm  not  talking  nonsense ;  I  mean  it. 
It  is  too  early  for  grouse  ;  but  the  game 
laws  don't  apply  to  all  sport.  I  want  to 
know  that  little  beauty  better ;  and  as  you 
tell  me  she  is  engaged,  the  luxury  will  be 
a  safe  one  on  both  sides.  Won't  you  help 
me  1    Take  me  to  call  there." 

"The  idea!  Why,  I  don't  call  there 
myself.  I've  never  even  seen  the  mother, 
and  they  tell  me  she  is  an  iceberg." 

"  Then  we  must  manage  it  some  other 
way.  When  you  make  difficulties  you  of 
course  inspire  one  to  overcome  them. 
Where  preacheth  this  clerical  lover  1 " 
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"  In  Chadleigh  church,  of  course.  Where 
•else?" 

"  And  of  course  the  ' lily  maid '  goes  to 
hear  him.  My  friend,  it  is  not  much  in  my 
way,  but  we  will  attend  Chadleigh  church 
next  Sunday." 

"  And  you  pretended  not  to  think  Sybil 
Dysart  pretty  1 "  said  Mrs.  Jacobson. 
J  What  a  shameless  humbug  you  are  ! 
Well,  it's  a  beautifid  little  church  and  a 
nice  drive,  so  you  shall  be  spoilt  for  once. 
Eemember,  though,  if  the  mother  is  there 
I  shan't  dream  of  introducing  you  to  your 
inamorata.  I've  no  fancy  for  being  snubbed 
because  a  dowdy  old  woman  happens  to  be 
niece  to  an  earl." 

Mrs.  Dysart  very  seldom  did  go  to 
church.  As  she  told  Lionel's  mother  on 
one  occasion,  her  health  did  not  permit 
her  to  do  so.  She  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth  that  young  men's  sermons 
(even  those  of  her  son-in-law  elect)  bored 
far  more  than  they  interested  her,  and 
that  of  Lion's  ideas  in  particular  she  had 
full  and  plentiful  feasts  served  out  without 
grudge  or  parsimony  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  own  parlour.  But  with  Sybil  and 
Jenny  it  was  quite  otherwise;  and,  as 
Gareth  rightly  opined,  it  must  have  been 
a  weighty  circumstance  which  would  have 
kept  the  girls  from  their  weekly  atten- 
dance at  a  church,  whieh  was  not  only 
endeared  to  them  by  being  their  own, 
but  as  having  for  its  pastor  the  future 
husband  of  one  and  the  adopted  brother 
of  the  other.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing 
that  Jenny  found  much  more  enjoyable  in 
her  somewhat  uneventful  life  than  Lion's 
sermons.  So  often  they  turned  on  some- 
thing the  two  had  already  discussed  or 
argued  over ;  and  though  in  that  case  the 
argument  was  often  renewed  later,  and 
fought  out  with  such  irreverent  heat  by 
this  independent-minded  young  lady,  that 
Sybil's  more  submissive  spirit  was  quite 
scandalised,  Lion  was  always  sure  at  any 
rate  of  his  young  antagonist's  full  and 
eager  attention,  the  great  bright  eyes 
meeting  his  at  every  point  with  quick 
appreciation  ;  while  sometimes  on  the  other 
hand  Sybil's  snowy  lids  drooped  over  hers 
lower  than  even  the  meekness  of  devotion 
required  ;  and,  but  for  the  mortification  of 
admitting  such  an  idea,  he  might  have 
almost  fancied  she  was  asleep. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Princess's 
escapade,  the  two  fair  faces  were  visible  as 
usual  in  their  accustomed  pew,  wearing 
more  than  their  usual  likeness  to  one 


another,  because  subdued  by  a  common 
spirit  of  devotion  and  recollection,  and 
more  than  their  usual  unlikeness  to  the 
rest  of  the  gay,  not  to  say  over-dressed 
little  congregation  of  Chadleigh  End,  by 
the  Puritan  simplicity  of  their  plain  close- 
fitting  grey  dresses  and  bonnets,  the  only 
finery  about  them  a  little  black  lace  scarf 
knotted  round  either  throat,  with  a  white 
rosebud  nestled  into  it.  The  lace  was  of 
real  Chantilly,  and  very  fine.  The  rose- 
buds were  real,  too,  and  freshly  gathered ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Dysart  would 
have  permitted  the  latter  adornment  if 
Sybil  had  not  cunningly  secured  Lion's 
admiration  for  it  first,  and  ordered  Jenny  to 
don  one  also,  that  the  mother's  indulgence 
might  find  a  double  claimant. 

Jenny  obeyed  cheerfully.  She  would 
have  donned  a  rose  or  a  domino  with  equal 
willingness  to  please  her  sister,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it  afterwards.  She  never  gave 
a  remembrance  to  the  flower  when  once  she 
had  passed  through  the  church  door.  The 
fragranco  of  it  only  blended  with  the 
notes  of  the  organ  (a  better  one  than  is 
generally  found  in  village  churches)  to  lift 
her  senses  into  a  higher  and  more  ideal 
sphere;  but  Sybil  was  not  above  a  little 
innocent  girlish  vanity  in  such  matters, 
and  could  not  help  a  gentle  feeling  of  satis- 
faction every  time  she  felt  the  cool  touch 
of  the  petals  against  her  skin.  She  knew 
the  blossom  was  no  whiter  than  that  soft 
white  chin  above  it,  Lion  had  told  her  so, 
and  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  during 
the  sermon,  she  wondered  if  the  thought 
were  still  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not  !  I  do  not  mean  any  dis- 
paragement to  his  ardour  as  a  lover ;  for 
the  young  curate  was  well  aware  of  the 
presence  of  his  betrothed,  and  perhaps 
preached  all  the  better  for  an  occasional 
glance  at  her  fair  pure  face;  but  she  might 
have  worn  a  bearskin  or  a  yashmak  without 
his  being  in  any  way  cognizant  of  it.  He 
wrould  have  liked  her  just  as  well. 

To-day  he  was  giving  a  sermon  after  his 
own  heart.  The  text  he  had  taken  for  it 
was :  "  Bender  therefore  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's,"  and  he  used  it  to 
illustrate  the  duties  of  tenants  and  labourers 
to  their  landlords  and  employers,  and  those 
of  the  latter  to  them.  Not  a  bad  text  for 
an  agricultural  congregation;  but  somehow 
in  Lion's  levelling  hands  the  obligations  of 
the  landlords  waxed  far  larger  than  those 
of  the  tenants  ;  while  even  that  "  tribute 
penny  "  which  was  to  be  rendered  to  Ca?sar 
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in  return,  grew  small  by  degrees  and 
"  beautifully  less "  until  it  had  dwindled 
into  such  insignificant  dimensions  that  it 
showed  a  palpable  ungenerosity  and  mean- 
ness in  Caesar  to  stoop  to  exact  it  at  all. 

It  was  a  sermon  which  would  have 
infuriated  Mr.  Chawler  and  the  Dilworth 
squirearchy  in  general,  and  shocked  and 
angered  his  father;  but  which  was  doubtless 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  Hodge  sitting 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  ;  or  rather 
would  have  been  so  supposing  that  Hodge 
had  understood  anything  about  it.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  a  hindrance,  however,  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  rural  but  some- 
what thick-skulled  individual's  admirers 
that  he  generally  finds  their  perorations  on 
his  behalf  quite  as  unintelligible  as  the 
counter  arguments  of  his  tyrants  and 
oppressors,  and  that,  unless  provided  with 
an  interpreter,  the  former  do  not  receive 
as  much  gratitude  from  him  as  the  energy 
of  their  efforts  in  his  service  deserve. 

Hodge  understood  Lion  perfectly  when 
he  was  sent  for  to  the  vicarage  and  rated 
in  good  frank  language  as  from  man  to 
man  for  being  drunk  and  lazy.  He  did 
the  same  when  the  curate  sent  poor  con- 
sumptive old  Hodge  a  jug  of  ale  and 
plate  of  meat  from  his  own  table  every 
Sunday,  and  apprenticed  Widow  Hodge's 
eldest  son  to  a  good  trade  when  his  father's 
death  left  the  boy  with  seven  others  on  the 
poor  woman's  hands. 

All  that  sort  of  thing  was  plain  and 
simple  enough ;  and  Hodge  modified  the 
sheepish  scowl  with  which  he  received  the 
lecture  by  grinning  at  the  charity,  and 
vowing  "  Parson  were  a  good  'un  in  the 
main,  an'  noan  so  bad  there  mightn't  be 
worser ; "  but  when  Lion  trenched  on 
higher  ranges  of  thought  or  action,  when 
he  met  poor  lost  Lizzie  Hodge  sitting 
under  a  hedge  with  her  fever-stricken 
child  on  her  knee,  and  taking  the  little 
lad  from  her,  carried  him  right  across 
Epsom  Common,  and  into  the  town, 
through  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  with 
the  exhausted  outcast  mother  clinging  to 
his  arm;  and  when  on  the  same  day  he 
sharply  refused  to  allow  even  the  smallest 
charity  :o  able-bodied  men  and  women 
who  hadn't  earned  it,  he  became  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  bucolic  mind,  and 
more  than  slightly  repellent.  Squire 
Chawler's  curses  conjoined  with  his  beef 
and  coals  at  Christmas  were  far  easier  to 
comprehend,  as  were  the  indiscriminate 
sixpences  and  soup-tickets  of  the  Miss  de 
Boonyens  even  when  accompanied  by  the 


donors'  shrinking  avoidance  of  the  objects 
of  their  liberality;  and  Hodge  accepted 
both  of  these,  and  ran  after  them  with  a 
servile  greediness  which  at  times  lashed 
his  would-be  champion  and  idealiser  into 
almost  impatient  despair. 

To-day,  if  he  roused  excitement  in 
anyone  it  was  in  Jenny.  Disagreeing 
utterly  with  Lion's  social  theories,  while 
reverencing  and  admiring  with  her  whole 
heart  the  nobility  of  character  which  gave 
them  birth,  he  kept  her  in  a  small  tempest 
of  enthusiasm  and  deprecation  which  held 
her  attention  riveted  on  his  words  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else ;  and  only  when  the 
hymn  was  given  out  at  the  end,  and  she 
turned  towards  her  sister  with  the  book 
which  they  shared  in  common,  did  she 
notice  that  the  latter 's  cheeks  too  were 
glowing  with  equal  fire,  and  her  eyes 
brilliant  with  an  expression  quite  different 
from  the  angelic  indifference  which  they 
usually  wore  in  church. 

Jenny  was  sure  that  Sybil  was  feeling 
with  her,  and  burnt  with  eagerness  to 
discuss  the  whole  subject  as  soon  as  they 
were  free.  She  rather  hurried  their  exit 
from  church  when  the  service  was  over  in 
her  impatience  to  get  away  from  the  other 
people  and  begin  the  comments  which 
were  tingling  on  her  lips,  and  had  just 
succeeded  in  beguiling  her  sister  into  a 
different  path  from  the  rest,  when  a  very 
stylishly-dressed  lady  whom  she  only  knew 
by  sight  disengaged  herself  from  the  crowd, 
and  crossing  the  grass  held  out  her  hand  to 
Sybil  with  a  greeting  quite  effusive  in  its 
cordiality. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Dysart  1  What 
a  long  time  since  we  have  met !  And 
what  a  clever  preacher  you  have !  Quite 
delightful  to  hear  anything  so  original.  I 
almost  wish  we  were  in  this  parish,  but  at 
any  rate  my  friend  Mr.  Vane  here  owns  I 
haven't  brought  him  to  church  to-day  to 
hear  twaddle.  By  the  way,  let  me  intro- 
duce— Mr.  Vane,  Miss  Dysart.  What !  You 
have  met  before  1 " 

"Twice,  I  think,"  said  Gareth  with  a 
smiling  look  into  Sybil's  eyes ;  and  those 
stag-like  ones  of  Jenny's  opened  to  indig- 
nant width.  A  handsome  enough  man, 
this  stranger ;  but  what  business  had  any 
stranger  to  make  her  sister  blush  by 
staring  at  her  so  boldly,  and  to  offer  her 
his  hand  with  almost  the  eagerness  of  an 
old  friend  1 

"  Very  free  and  easy  !  I  hope  she  will 
snub  him  well,"  said  Miss  Jenny  to 
herself. 
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Apparently  Sybil  had  left  church  in  a 
more  charitable  mood.  She  let  Gareth 
take  her  hand  and  even  smiled  too ;  and 
he  bent  a  little  forward  and  said  something 
which  if  Jenny  could  have  believed  her 
ears  sounded  like — 

"You  see  I  was  right.  We  have  met 
again.  I  am  so  glad."  At  that  moment, 
however,  Mrs.  Jacobson  had  turned  to  her, 
and,  in  listening  to  and  answering  her,  the 
girl  felt  that  she  might  not  have  caught 
the  words  properly.  She  had  not  bargained, 
however,  for  what  followed.  The  stock- 
broker's lively  young  wife  was  certainly 
disposed  to  earn  her  guest's  gratitude  by 
no  half  measures,  and  to  that  end  she 
poured  out  pretty  speeches  and  civilities 
on  Jenny,  asking  why  she  and  her  sister 
never  came  to  Birchwood.  The  latter  had 
called  once,  and  Mrs.  Jacobson  had  quite 
hoped  she  would  do  so  again.  It  wasn't 
so  very  far,  nothing  like  the  distance  to 
Dilworth,  and  she  knew  they  visited  there. 
Indeed,  she  would  have  called  at  Hillbrow 
herself  but  that  never  having  met  Mrs. 
Dysart  she  felt  rather  shy.  She  was 
quite  charmed  that  they  had  happened  to 
encounter  one  another  that  morning. 

While  all  this  was  being  uttered  she  had 
moved  on,  keeping  Jenny  at  her  side,  while 
Gareth  and  Sybil  were  left  to  follow. 
Jenny  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
detach  herself  without  positive  rudeness ; 
but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  her,  for  she 
knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Jacobson  save  that 
she  had  once  met  her  at  a  juvenile  cricket- 
match  at  Chadleigh  Park,  and  that  she  had 
heard  Lion  allude  to  her  as  "  rather  rapid." 
She  disliked  "  rapid  "  ladies,  however,  with 
all  her  heart,  and  Mrs.  Jacobson's  over- 
bright  eyes  and  bloom,  her  gorgeous  dress, 
her  jewellery,  and  the  lisp  with  which  she 
spoke,  all  tended  to  confirm  her  belief  in 
the  justice  of  the  stricture  and  to  inspire 
J enny  with  repugnance.  She  answered  very 
coldly,  her  soft  high-bred  tones  sounding 
as  if  iced,  and  walked  as  slowly  as  she 
could,  glancing  behind  her  for  her  sister  at 
intervals  in  the  hope  of  a  rescue ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  nineteen  when  shy  and  modest 
to  snub  nine-and-twenty  when  neither, 
and  Mrs.  Jacobson  did  not  seem  to  see  the 
intention. 


"This  is  your  way,  too,  I  suppose,"  she 
said  cheerfully.  "  I  told  our  coachman  to 
wait  for  us  in  the  village  ;  for  my  horses 
are  young  and  not  very  well  broken,  and 
a  clash  of  church  bells  are  apt  to  make 
them  skittish.  By  the  way,  you  ride, 
don't  you,  Miss  Dysart  1  Your  sister  does, 
I  know.  Such  a  pretty  horse,  almost  the 
same  colour  as  my  Rosabelle.  Why  don't 
you  ride  over  to  Birchwood  to  lunch  some 
day?" 

Certainly  there  was  no  way  of  checking 
Mrs.  Jacobson's  friendliness  or  getting  away 
from  her,  and  she  walked  on  at  such  a 
pace  that  Jenny  was  afraid  Sybil  would 
feel  herself  deserted,  and  did  not  wonder 
she  found  it  impossible  to  keep  company 
with  them.  It  was  a  comfort  to  her  to 
reflect  that  when  they  gained  the  high 
road  their  ways  lay  in  opposite  directions  ; 
but  even  then  Mrs.  Jacobson  made  a  stand, 
and  not  satisfied  with  saying  good-bye, 
assailed  Sybil  with  the  same  warmth  of 
invitation  which  she  had  lavished  on  her 
sister. 

"  Your  sister'  tells  me  she  doesn't  ride.  I 
am  so  sorry ;  for  I  have  been  teasing  her 
to  come  and  see  me ;  but  you  do,  I  know, 
so  you  have  no  excuse.  Now  do  come  to 
luncheon  some  day.  I  shall  be  so  glad. 
I've  been  wanting  to  see  more  of  you  ever 
since  that  pleasant  afternoon  on  the  cricket- 
field,  and  you  must  excuse  informality. 
We  Mickleham  people  are  shockingly 
informal,  aren't  we,  Mr.  Vane  1 " 

"  Are  you  ?"  he  said,  laughing.  "  If  so, 
I  am  glad  of  it.  I  like  informality  when 
I  like  the  people  it  brings  me  among." 

He  looked  towards  Sybil  as  he  spoke, 
and  though  her  face  was  turned  towards 
Mrs.  Jacobson  he  saw  the  colour  mount 
into  it. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  some 
day,"  she  said  shyly. 
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CHAPTER     XXII.     u  FOR    I    WOL  GLADLY 
YELDEN  HIRE  MY  PLACE." 

Edgar  Turchill  rode  over  to  South 
Hill  directly  after  breakfast  next  morning. 
It  was  a  hunting  day,  and  the  meet  was  at 
a  favourite  spot ;  but  he  had  business  to 
do  which  could  brook  no  delay,  and  even 
the  delight  of  skimming  across  the  Vale  of 
the  Red  Horse,  on  a  hunter  well  able  to 
carry  him,  must  give  way  to  the  more  vital 
matter  which  called  him  to  the  house  on 
the  hill.  So  soon  as  Sir  Vernon  Lawford 
might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  accessible 
to  a  visitor,  Mr.  Turchill  presented  himself, 
and  asked  for  an  interview. 

He  was  ushered  straight  to  Sir  Vernon's 
study,  that  sacred,  and  in  a  manner  official 

f chamber,  which  he  had  ever  held  in  awe ; 
a  room  in  which  the  driest  possible  books, 
in  the  richest  possible  bindings,  repelled 
the  enquiring  mind  of  an  ordinary  student, 
who  looking  for  Waverley,  found  himself 
confronted  with  Blackstone,  or  exploring 
for  Byron,  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Chitty  or  Campbell. 

Here,  Sir  Vernon,  seated  reposefully  in 
his  great  red  morocco  arm-chair,  listened 
courteously  to  Edgar's  relation  of  his  love, 
and  his  hope  that,  with  parental  approval, 
his  constancy  might  speedily  be  rewarded. 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before," 
said  Sir  Vernon.  "  My  sister  told  me  you 
{ had  proposed  to  Daphne,  and  had  been 
rejected.  I  was  sorry  the  child  had  not 
better  taste;  for  I  like  you  very  much, 
Turchill,  as  I  believe  you  know." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me," 


answered  Edgar,  reddening  with  the  honest 
warmth  of  his  feelings.  "  South  Hill  has 
been  my  second  home.  The  happiest  hours 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  here.  Yes,  Sir 
Vernon,  Daphne  did  refuse  me  in  the 
summer ;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  my  own 
fault.  I  spoke  too  soon.  I  ought  to  have 
bided  my  time.  And  last  night,  after  the 
ball,  I  spoke  again,  and  " 

"  With  a  happier  result,"  said  Sir  Ver- 
non. "  But  Daphne  is  little  more  than  a 
child — no  wiser  than  a  child  in  her  whims 
and  fancies.  I  should  not  like  a  straight- 
forward fellow  like  you  to  suffer  from  a 
school-girl's  frivolity.  Do  you  think  she 
knows  her  own  mind  now  any  better  than 
she  did  in  the  summer,  when  she  gave  you 
quite  a  different  answer?  Are  you  sure 
that  she  is  in  earnest,  that  she  is  as  fond 
of  you  as  you  are  of  her  1 " 

"I  have  no  hope  of  that,"  answered 
Edgar,  a  little  despondently.  "I  have 
been  loving  her  ever  since  she  came  home, 
and  my  love  has  grown  stronger  with 
every  day  of  my  life.  If  she  likes  me 
well  enough  to  marry  me,  I  am  content." 

Sir  Vernon  remained  silent  for  some 
moments,  gravely  contemplating  the  fire,  as 
if  he  were  reading  somebody's  history  in 
it,  and  that  a  gloomy  one. 

"  I  am  fond  enough  of  you  to  be  sorry  ' 
you  should  marry  on  such  conditions,"  he 
answered,  after  a  longish  pause.  "My 
younger  daughter  is  a  very  pretty  girl — 
people  persecuted  me  with  compliments 
about  her  the  other  night — and,  I  suppose, 
a  very  fascinating  girl ;  but  if  she  does  not 
honestly  and  sincerely  return  your  love,  I 
say,  Do  not  marry  her.  Pluck  her  out  of 
your  heart,  Edgar,  as  you  would  a  poisonous 
weed.  Be  sure,  if  you  don't,  the  poison 
will  rankle  there  by-and-by,  and  develop 
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its  venom  at  the  time  you  are  least  pre- 
pared for  it." 

Edgar,  secure  in  his  assurance  of  future 
happiness — for  what  man  having  won 
Daphne  could  fail  to  be  happy  1 — smiled 
at  the  unwonted  energy  of  Sir  Vernon's 
address. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  take  this  matter  too 
seriously,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  issue.  Daphne's  heart  is  free,  and  it 
will  be  very  hard  if  I  cannot  make  myself 
owner  of  it,  loving  her  as  I  do,  and  having 
her  promise  to  marry  me.  I  only  want  to 
be  assured  of  your  approval." 

"  That  you  have  with  all  heartiness,  my 
dear  boy.  But  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that 
Daphne  is  worthy  of  you." 

"Worthy  of  me  !"  echoed  Edgar,  with  a 
tender  smile ;  "  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were 
worthy  of  her." 

"She  is  very  young,"  said  Sir  Vernon 
thoughtfully. 

"  Nineteen  on  her  next  birthday." 
•  "But  that  birthday  is  nearly  a  year  off. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  be 
married." 

"I  shall  defer  that  to  your  judgment: 
though  I  think,  as  I  can  never  feel  warmly 
interested  in  Hawksyard  till  I  have  a  wife 
there,  the  sooner  we  are  married,  so  far  as 
my  happiness  is  concerned,  the  better." 

"Of  course.  You  young  men  have 
always  some  all-sufficient  reason  for  being- 
over  the  border  with  the  lady.  How  will 
your  mother  relish  the  change  1 " 

Poor  Edgar  winced  at  the  question,  feel- 
ing very  sure  that  Mrs.  Turchill  would 
take  the  event  as  her  death-blow. 

"My  mother  is  perfectly  independent," 
he  faltered.    "  She  has  her  jointure." 

"Has  she  not  Hawksyard  for  her  life  \n 

"  No ;  the  estate  was  strictly  entailed.  I 
am  sole  master  there." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Sir  Vernon. 
"It  is  an  interesting  old  place." 

"Daphne  likes  it,"  murmured  Edgar 
fatuously. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  can  give  my 
younger  daughter  no  fortune  1 " 

"If  you  could  give  her  a  million,  it 
would  not  make  me  one  whit  better  pleased 
at  winning  her." 

"  I  believe  you,  Edgar,"  answered  Sir 
Vernon.  "When  a  man  of  your  mould  is 
in  love,  filthy  lucre  has  very  little  weight 
with  him.  There  will  be  a  residue,  I 
have  no  doubt,  when  I  am  gone — a  few 
thousands;  but  the  bulk  of  my  property 
was  settled  when  I  married  Lina's  mother. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  Lina  is  very 


pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  you  for  a 
brother-in-law  1 " 

"I  know  nothing,  except  that  Daphne 
has  consented  \o  be  my  wife." 

"Lina  announced  the  fact  to  me  this 
morning  at  breakfast.  Daphne  was  not 
down — a  headache — a  little  natural  shy- 
ness, I  daresay.  Lina  is  very  glad — very 
much  your  friend." 

"She  has  always  been  that,"  faltered 
Edgar,  looking  back  with  half-incredulous 
wonder  to  the  time  when  a  word  from 
Lina  had  been  enough  to  stir  the  pulses  of 
his  heart,  when  the  mention  of  her  name 
was  music. 

"  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  for  you  than 
leave  your  happiness  in  Lina's  care,"  said 
Sir  Vernon.  "  Daphne  will  not  be  married 
first,  of  course." 

"  Might  they  not  be  married  on  the  same 
day  1 "  suggested  Edgar.  "  Lina  is  to  be 
married  directly  she  comes  of  age,  is  she  not1?" 

"That  has  been  proposed,"  said  Sir 
Vernon  reluctantly,  "  but  I  am  in  no  hurry 
to  lose  my  daughter,  and  I  don't  think 
Lina  is  eager  to  leave  me.  In  my 
precarious  state  of  health  it  will  be  hard 
for  me  to  bear  the  pain  of  parting." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir  Vernon,  she  will  be 
so  near  you — quite  close  at  hand,"  remon- 
strated Edgar,  inwardly  revolting  against 
the  selfishness  which  would  delay  his  own 
happiness  as  well  as  Goring's. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,  Turchill,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Vernon  testily.  "You  don't 
understand  —  you  can't  enter  into  my 
feelings.  My  daughter  is  all  the  world  to 
me  now.  What  will  she  be  when  she  is 
a  wife,  a  mother,  with  a  hundred  different 
interests  and  anxieties  plucking  at  her 
heart-strings.  Why,  I  daresay  a  teething 
baby  would  be  more  to  her  than  her 
father,  if  I  were  on  my  death-bed." 
"  Indeed,  Sir  Vernon,  you  wrong  her." 
"I  daresay  I  do.  But  I  am  devoured 
with  jealousy  when  I  think  of  her  belonging 
to  any  one  else.  It  is  the  penalty  she 
pays  for  having  been  perfect  as  a  daughter. 
Our  virtues,  as  well  as  our  vices,  are  often 
scourges  for  our  own  backs.  However, 
when  the  time  comes  I  must  bear  the 
blow — with  a  smiling  countenance,  that 
she  may  never  know  how  hard  I  am  hit. 
Only  you  can  imagine  I  don't  want  to 
hasten  the  evil  hour.  And  now,  as  I  think 
we  understand  each  other,  you  may  be  off 
to  pleasanter  society  than  mine." 

Edgar  instantly  availed  himself  of  this 
permission,  and  hastened  to  the  morning- 
room,  where  Madoline  was  seated  at  her 
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work-table,  while  Daphne  twisted  herself 
round  and  round  on  the  music-stool,  now 
talking  to  her  sister,  now  playing  a  few 
bars  of  one  of  Schumann's  Kinderstiicken, 
anon  a  popular  melody  she  had  heard  the 
faithful  Bink  whistle  as  he  weeded  his 
flower-beds. 

She  started  a  little  at  Edgar's  entrance, 
and  "blushed  celestial  red,  love's  proper 
hue,"  much  to  the  delight  of  her  lover, 
who  hung  out  a  rosy  flag  on  his  own  side, 
and  looked  as  shy  as  any  school-girl. 

He  shook  hands  with  Madoline,  and 
then  went  straight  to  the  piano,  and  tried 
by  a  tender  pressure  of  Daphne's  hand 
to  express  something  of  the  rapture  that 
was  flooding  his  soul. 

"I  have  seen  your  father,  dearest,"  he 
said  in  her  ear,  as  she  went  on  picking  out 
little  bits  of  Schumann.  "  He  thoroughly 
approves — he  is  glad." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  if  he  is  glad,  and  you 
are  glad,  and  Madoline  is  glad,"  answered 
Daphne,  with  a  smile  in  which  there  was  a 
subtle  mockery  that  escaped  Edgar's  per- 
ception. "What  can  I  do  better  than 
please  everybody  1 " 

"  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  man 
in  creation." 

"  Does  not  every  young  man  say  that 
when  he  is  engaged  1 "  asked  Daphne 
laughingly.  "I  believe  it  is  a  formula. 
And  when  he  has  been  married  a  year  the 
happiest  man  in  creation  takes  to  quarrelling 
with  his  wife.  However,  I  hope  we  may 
not  quarrel.  I  will  try  to  be  as  good  to 
you  as  you  have  been  to  me  ;  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal." 

They  lingered  ~by  the  piano,  Edgar 
pouring  forth  vague  expressions  of  his 
delight,  his  gratitude,  his  intoxication  of 
bliss.  Daphne  playing  a  little,  and  listen- 
ing a  little,  with  her  eyes  always  on  the 
keys,  offering  her  lover  only  the  lashes, 
dark  brown  with  sparks  of  gold  upon  their 
tips,  for  his  contemplation.  But  such 
lashes,  and  such  eye-lids,  and  such  a 
lovely  droop  of  the  small  classic  head,  were 
enough  to  satisfy  a  lover's  eye  for  longer 
than  Edgar  was  required  to  look  at  them. 

By-and-by,  when  he  had  exhausted  a 
lover's  capacity  for  talking  nonsense,  he 
made  a  sudden  dash  at  the  practical. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  my 
mother,  Daphne." 

"  Have  you  told  her  1  " 

"  No ;  not  yet.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity,  you  know." 

This  was  hardly  true,  since,  seated 
opposite  Mrs.  Turchill  at  the  breakfast- 


table  that  morning,  Edgar  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  frame  the  sentence  which 
should  announce  his  bliss,  and  had  found 
an  awkwardness  in  the  revelation  which 
required  to  be  surmounted  at  more  leisure. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  her  directly  I  go 
home.  It  was  better  to  see  Sir  Vernon 
first,  don't  you  know.  And  I  want  you 
and  Madoline  to  come  over  to  tea  this 
afternoon.  You  could  drive  over  to 
Hawksyard  with  Daphne  this  afternoon, 
couldn't  you,  Madoline  1 "  he  asked,  going 
over  to  the  work-table.  "It  would  be  so 
good  of  you,  and  would  please  my  mother 
so  very  much." 

"  Would  it  1 "  asked  Lina,  smiling  up  at 
him.    "  Then  it  shall  be  done." 

The  young  man  lingered  as  long  as  he 
could,  consistently  with  his  performance  of 
that  duty  which  he  felt  must  not  be  deferred 
beyond  luncheon -time.  It  was  hardly  a 
good  time  to  choose  for  the  revelation,  for 
Mrs.  Turchill  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  her  temper  at  the  mid-day  meal, 
her  patience  having  been  exercised  by 
sundry  defalcations  discovered  in  her  morn- 
ing round  of  the  house.  It  might  be  that  new 
milk  had  been  given  away  to  unauthorised 
recipients,  or  to  pensioners  who  were 
only  entitled  to  receive  skimmed  milk ; 
it  might  be  an  unexplainable  evanishment 
of  home-brewed  beer ;  or  that  the  principal 
oak  staircase  was  not  as  slippery  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  or  that  the  famous  pewter  dinner- 
service  was  tarnished  ;  or  a  favourite  fender 
displayed  spots  of  rust;  but  there  was 
generally  something,  some  feather-weight 
of  domestic  care  which  disturbed  the  even 
balance  of  Mrs.  Turchill's  mind  at  this 
hour.  Like  those  modern  scales  which  can 
be  turned  by  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  a 
human  hair,  so  the  fine  balance  of  Mrs. 
Turchill's  temper  required  but  very  little 
to  alter  it. 

Edgar  rode  home  to  Hawksyard  in  the 
clear  bright  winter  noontide,  feeling  as 
much  like  a  convicted  criminal  as  a 
young  man  of  pure  mind  and  clear  con- 
science well  could  feeL  He  went  bustling 
into  the  _  dining-room,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  making  a  great  pretence  of  cheeriness. 
His  mother  was  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug knitting  a  useful  brown  winter  sock — 
for  him,  he  knew.  Those  active  knitting- 
needles  of  hers  were  always  at  work  for 
him.  He  felt  himself  an  ingrate,  as  he 
thought  of  her  labour. 

"Well,  mother ;  lovely  weather,  isn't  it, 
so  wintry  and  seasonable.  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  morning." 
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"  About  as  pleasant  as  I  can  have  in  a 
nest  of  vipers,"  answered  Mrs.  Turchill, 
frowning  at  her  work,  and  intent  upon 
turning  a  heel. 

"  What's  up  now  1"  asked  Edgar,  nothing 
startled  by  the  vigour  of  her  speech. 

' '  The  beer  consumed  at  Christmas — I 
won't  say  drunk,  for  gallons  of  it  must 
have  been  given  away— is  something  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate,"  replied  Mrs. 
Turchill. 

"  Never  mind  the  beer,  mother,"  answered 
Edgar,  still  rubbing  his  hands  before  the 
fire,  and  dancing  from  one  foot  to  another 
in  a  manner  that  indicated  a  certain  per- 
turbation of  spirit ;  "  Christmas  only  comes 
once  a  year,  you  know,  and  the  servants 
ought  to  enjoy  themselves." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Edgar,  within 
proper  limits ;  but  when  I  see  them 
stepping  over  the  boundary  line  " 

"You  feel  that  it's  time  to  put  on  the 
drag,"  interjected  Edgar.  "  Of  course ; 
very  right  and  proper.  Whatever  should 
I  do  without  such  a  dear  prudent  mother 
to  look  after  things  1 " 

And  then,  suddenly  remembering  that 
the  most  eager  desire  of  his  heart  at  this 
very  moment  was  to  substitute  a  foolish 
young  wife  for  this  wise  and  experienced 
housekeeper,  Edgar  Turchill  became  sud- 
denly as  vermilion  as  the  most  vivid 
cock's-comb  in  his  mother's  poultry-yard. 
He  felt  that  the  revelation  he  had  to  make 
must  be  blurted  out  somehow.  There  was 
no  use  in  prancing  before  the  fire,  making 
such  a  serious  business  of  warming  his 
hands. 

"I've  been  over  to  South  Hill  this 
morning,  mother,"  he  said  at  last,  rather 
jerkily. 

"Have  youl"  said  Mrs.  Turchill  curtly. 
"  It  seems  to  me  you  never  go  anywhere 
else." 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  that's  a  true  bill,"  he 
answered,  laughing  Avith  affected  heartiness, 
very  much  as  the  timorous  traveller 
whistles  in  a  lonely  wood.  "  I  love  the 
place,  and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
South  Hill  has  been  my  second  home  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  chap  at  Rug*by. 
But  this  morning  I  have  been  there  on  very 
particular  business.  I  have  been  having  a 
serious  talk  with  Sir  Vernon.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  guess  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation, mother,  and  spare  my  blushes  in 
telling  it." 

It  was  Mrs.  Turchill's  turn  to  assume 
the  cock's-comb 's  flaming  hue. 

"  If  you  have  done  anything  to  blush  for, 


Edgar,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  observed 
sternly.  "  Your  father  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  most  looked-up  to,  or  my  father  would 
not  have  allowed  me  to  marry  him." 

"  You  are  taking  me  a  trifle  too  literally, 
mother,"  answered  Edgar,  laughing  un- 
easily. "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  disreput- 
able in  a  man  of  my  age  falling  in  love  and 
wanting  to  be  married.  That's  the  only 
crime  I  have  to  confess  this  morning. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  asked  Daphne  to 
be  my  wife,  and  she  consented ;  and  this 
morning  I  settled  it  all  with  Sir  Vernon. 
We  are  to  be  married  on  the  same  day  as 
Goring  and  Madoline— at  least,  Sir  Vernon 
said  something  to  that  effect." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Turchill 
freezingly.  "Indeed  !  And  now  Miss 
Daphne  has  consented,  and  Sir  Vernon 
has  consented,  and  the  very  wedding-day 
is  fixed,  you  do  me  the  honour  to  inform 
me.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  Edgar, 
for  the  respect  and  affection,  the  con- 
sideration and  regard,  you  have  shown  for 
me  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  your  conduct." 

"  Dearest  mother,"  gasped  Edgar  affright- 
edly,  for  the  icy  indignation  of  his  parent's 
speech  and  manner  went  beyond  the  worst 
he  had  feared.  "Surely  you  are  not 
offended — surely  " 

"  But  it  is  only  what  I  might  reasonably 
have  expected,"  pursued  Mrs.  Turchill, 
ignoring  the  interruption.  "It  is  only 
what  I  ought  to  have  looked  for.  When 
a  mother  devotes  herself  day  and  night  to 
her  son ;  when  she  studies  his  welfare  and 
his  comfort  in  everything ;  when  she  sits 
up  with  him  night  after  night  through  the 
measles — quite  unnecessarily  as  the  doctor 
said  at  the  time — and  reduces  herself  to  a 
shadow  when  he  has  the  scarlatina  ;  when 
she  worries  herself  about  him  every  time  he 
gets  damp  feet,  and  endures  agony  all  the 
time  he  is  out  shooting ;  this  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  the  result.  He  is  caught  by  the  first 
pretty  face  he  sees,  and  his  mother  becomes 
a  cipher  in  his  estimation." 

"  Believe  me  that  is  not  my  case,  dear 
mother,"  protested  Edgar,  putting  his  arm 
round  the  matron's  waist,  which  she  made 
as  inflexible  as  she  possibly  could  for  the 
occasion,  and  trying  to  kiss  her,  which  she 
would  not  allow.  "  You  will  never  cease 
to  be  valued  and  dear.  Do  you  suppose 
there  is  no  room  in  my  heart  for  you  and 
Daphne  ?  I  know  she  is  a  mere  child,  a 
positive  baby,  to  place  at  the  head  of  a 
house  which  you  have  managed  so  cleverly 
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all  these  years ;  but  everything  in  this  life 
must  have  a  beginning,  don't  you  know, 
and  I  rely  upon  you  for  teaching  Daphne 
how  to  manage  her  house." 

"That  kind  of  thing  cannot  be  taught, 
Edgar,"  answered  his  mother  severely. 
"  It  must  be  the  gradual  growth  of  years  in 
an  adaptable  mind.  I  don't  believe  Daphne 
Lawford  will  ever  be  a  housekeeper.  It  is 
not  in  her.  You  might  as  well  expect  a 
butterfly  to  sit  upon  its  eggs  with  the 
patience  of  a  farm-yard  hen.  However," 
sighed  Mrs.  Turchill,  "  you  have  chosen  for 
yourself." 

"  Did  you  suppose  I  should  let  anyone 
else  choose  for  me  in  such  a  matter, 
mother  1" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  my  lovely  stock  of  house- 
linen.  The  tea-cloths  will  get  used  any- 
how ;  and  the  kitchen-cloths  will  be  made 
away  with  by  wholesale." 

"Never  mind  a  few  tea-cloths,  mother." 

"But  it  is  not  a  few,  it  is  a  great  many. 
I  daresay  that  out  of  the  six  dozen  that 
are  now  in  the  linen-closet  you  won't  have 
two  dozen  sound  ones  a  twelvemonth  after 
your  marriage." 

"  I  think  I  could  survive  even  that  loss, 
mother,  if  you  were  happy,"  answered 
Edgar  lightly. 

"  How  could  I  possibly  be  happy  know- 
ing the  waste  and  destruction  of  things 
that  I  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get 
together.  I'm  sure  I  feel  positively  ill  at 
the  idea  of  the  best  glass  and  china  under 
the  authority  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  your 
great-grandmother's  crown  Derby  dessert 
set,  which  I  have  often  been  told  is 
priceless." 

"  Yes,  mother,  by  people  who  don't  want 
to  buy  it.  If  you  wanted  to  sell  it,  you 
would  hear  a  very  different  story.  How- 
ever, I  don't  see  any  reason  why  Daphne 
should  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
dessert-plates  " 

"I  have  always  kept  chamois-leather 
under  each  plate,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tur- 
chill, with  a  pensive  shake  of  her  head. 
"  Will  she  take  as  much  trouble  ]" 

"  Or  why  there  should  be  waste  and 
destruction  anywhere.  Daphne  Avill  not 
be  the  first  young  wife  who  ever  had  to 
take  care  of  a  house,  and  I  know  by  the 
way  she  learnt  to  row  how  easy  it  is  to 
teach  her  anything." 

"  Easy  to  teach  her  to  row,  or  to  ride,  or 
to  play  lawn-tennis,  or  to  do  anything 
frivolous  and  useless,  I  have  no  doubt," 
retorted  his  mother  ;  "  but  I  don't  believe 
it  is  in  her  to  learn  careful  ways,  and  the 


management  of  servants.  I  only  hope 
the  waste  and  destruction  will  stop  at 
the  house-linen.  I  only  hope  she  Avont 
bring  ruin  upon  you;  but  when  I  think 
how  many  a  young  man  of  good  means 
has  been  utterly  ruined  by  an  extravagant 
wife-  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,"  protested 
Edgar,  with  a  dash  of  resentment,  feeling 
that  this  was  too  much,  "  you  are  making  a 
perfect  raven  of  yourself,  instead  of  being 
cheery  and  pleasant,  as  I  expected  you  to  be. 
I'm  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  choose  a 
wife  more  to  your  liking asa daughter-in-law; 
but  marriage  is  one  of  the  few  circumstances 
of  life  in  which  selfishness  is  a  duty,  and  a 
man  must  please  himself  at  any  hazard  of 
displeasing  other  people.  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  man  who  was  at  the  Hunt  Eall  the 
other  night  who  won't  envy  me  my  good 
luck." 

"  Very  likely ;  since  men  are  influenced 
by  mere  outside  prettiness,"  said  Mrs. 
Turchill.  "  Though  even  there  Daphne  is 
by  no  means  faultless.  Her  nose  is  too 
short." 

"  Now,  mother,  you  have  been  so  good 
to  me  all  my  life  that  it  would  be  a  very 
unnatural  thing  if  you  were  to  begin  to  be 
unkind  all  at  once,  and  in  a  crisis  of  my 
life  in  which  I  most  need  your  love,"  pleaded 
Edgar  with  genuine  feeling. 

He  put  his  arm  round  his  mother's  waist 
which,  this  time,  was  less  inflexible  than 
before.  He  turned  the  matron's  face 
towards  his,  and,  lo  !  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

"It  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if  I 
could  deny  you  anything,"  she  said,  stran- 
gling a  sob.  "  There  never  was  a  child  so 
much  indulged  as  you  were.  If  you  had 
cried  for  the  moon,  it  would  have  quite 
worried  me  that  I  wasn't  able  to  get  it  for 

you." 

"  And  you  would  have  given  me  a  stable- 
lantern  instead,"  answered  Edgar,  smiling. 
"Yes,  best  of  mothers,  you  have  always 
been  indulgent,  and  you  are  going  to  be 
indulgent  now,  and  you  will  take  Daphne 
to  your  heart  of  hearts,  and  be  as  fond  of 
her  as  if  she  were  that  baby-girl  you  lost 
grown  up  to  womanhood." 

"  Don't,  Edgar,  don't !"  cried  Mrs.  Tur- 
chill, fairly  overcome.  "  Her  bassinet  is  in 
the  little  oak-room.  I  was  looking  at  it 
yesterday.  I  have  never  got  over  that 
loss." 

"  You  will  think  she  has  come  back  to 
you  some  day,  when  you  have  a  little  grand- 
daughter," said  Edgar  tenderly. 
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His  mother  once  reduced  to  the  pathetic 
mood  was  perfectly  tractable.  Edgar  petted 
and  soothed  her;  protested  somewhat  reck- 
lessly that  the  chief  desire  of  Daphne's  life 
was  to  gain  her  affection  ;  announced  the 
intended  afternoon  visit ;  and  obtained  his 
mother's  promise  of  a  gracious  reception. 

When  Miss  Lawford  and  her  sister  arrived 
at  al5out  half-past  four  the  drawing-room 
wore  a  hospitable  aspect ;  a  huge  log  burn- 
ing in  the  Elizabethan  fire-place,  flowers 
of  a  homely  kind — chrysanthemums  and 
Christmas-roses,  crocuses  and  snow-drops — 
about  the  rooms,  and  an  old-fashioned  tea- 
tray  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa-table,  nothing 
of  Adam  or  Chippendale  or  Queen  Anne 
about  it,  but  a  good  old  ponderous  piece  of 
rosewood  furniture,  almost  as  heavy  as  a 
house. 

Mrs.  Turchill  received  her  guest  with 
gracious  smiles  and  a  heartiness  which  took 
Daphne  by  surprise.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  was  going  to  be  snubbed, 
and  a  dash  of  timidity  gave  a  new  grace 
to  her  beauty.  She  was  very  grave,  and 
seemed,  to  Mrs.  TurchiU's  scrutinising  eye, 
to  be  fully  awakened  to  the  responsibilities 
of  her  position.  Could  she  but  remain  in 
this  better  frame  of  mind  she  might  fairly 
be  trusted  with  the  Derby  dessert-service 
and  piled-up  treasures  of  the  linen-closet. 

Mrs.  Turchill  made  Daphne  sit  on  the  sofa 
by  her  side  while  she  poured  out  the  tea, 
and  was  positively  affectionate  in  her 
manner. 

"  You  will  be  making  tea  in  this  pot 
before  long,"  she  said,  with  a  loving  glance 
at  the  fluted  tea-pot.  "It  is  not  a  good 
pourer.  You'll  have  to  learn  the  knack  of 
holding  it  exactly  in  the  right  position." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  sorry,"  faltered 
Daphne  in  a  very  low  voice,  meaning  about 
the  event  generally,  not  with  any  special 
reference  to  the  tea  pot. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  too  truthful  a 
woman  to  deny  that  it  was  a  blow," 
returned  Mrs.  Turchill  candidly.  Edgar 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  when  the 
sisters  arrived,  wishing  his  mother  to  have 
Daphne  all  to  herself  for  a  little  while.  "  I 
suppose  that  kind  of  thing  must  always  be 
a  blow  to  a  mother.  '  My  son's  my  son 
till  he  gets  him  a  wife,'  you  know." 

"I  hope  Edgar  will  never  be  any  less 
your  son  than  he  is  at  this  moment,"  said 
Daphne.  "  I  should  not  like  him  so  well 
as  I  do  if  I  thought  his  regard  for  me  could 
make  him  one  shade  less  devoted  to  you.' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  time  will  show,"  replied 
Mrs.  Turchill  doubtfully.    "As  a  rule 


young  wives  are  very  selfish ;  they  expect 
to  monopolise  their  husband's  affection. 
All  I  hope  is  that  you  love  Edgar  as  he 
deserves  to  be  loved.  There  never  was  a 
worthier  young  man,  and  no  girl  living 
could  hope  for  a  better  husband  than  he 
will  make." 

To  this  exhortation  Daphne  replied 
nothing.  She  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 
stirring  her  tea,  and  Mrs.  Turchill,  taking 
this  silence  for  maidenly  reserve,  transferred 
her  attentions  to  Madoline. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Mr.  Goring  did  not  drive 
over  with  you,"  she  said.  "  I  quite  expected 
him." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Lina. 
"  He  has  gone  to  London.  I  had  a  telegram 
from  Euston  Station  an  hour  ago.  Gerald 
has  some  business  to  settle  with  his  London 
lawyers,  and  is  likely  to  be  away  for  some 


"  I'm  afraid  you  must  find  South  Hill 
very  dull  in  his  absence,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Turchill  politely. 

"  I  miss  him  very  much  •  but  I  don't 
think  I  am  ever  dull.  My  father  occupies 
a  good  deal  of  my  time ;  and  then  there  is 
Daphne,  who  has  generally  plenty  to  say  for 
herself." 

"  Meaning  that  I  am  an  insatiable 
chatterer,"  said  Daphne,  laughing.  "I'm 
afraid  it  was  Dibb — I  mean  Martha,  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  who  got  me  into  the 
habit  of  talking  so  much." 

"  Was  she  a  great  talker  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  She  rarely  opened 
her  mouth  except  to  put  something  into  it, 
so  I  acquired  the  pernicious  habit  of  talking 
for  two." 

Edgar  now  came  in,  and  seeing  Daphne 
and  his  mother  seated  side-by-side  upon  the 
sofa,  felt  himself  exalted  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  tranquil  joy.  This  and  this  only 
was  needed  to  fill  his  cup  of  bliss  :  that  his 
mother  should  be  content,  that  life  should 
flow  on  smoothly  in  the  old  grooves. 

"Well,  Daphne,  how  do  you  like  the 
look  of  Hawksyard  in  the  winter  1 " 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  the  nicest  old  place 
in  the  world.  I  haven't  seen  much  of 
the  world ;  but  I  can't  imagine  a  more 
interesting  old  house." 

"You  will  like  it  better  and  better  as 
you  become  more  acquainted  with  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Turchill.  "It  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  houses  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  in  my  time.  My  hus- 
band's mother  was  a  capital  housekeeper, 
and  she  did  not  rest  till  she  had  made  the 
domestic  arrangements  as  near  perfection 
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as  was  possible  in  her  time.  I  have  tried 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps." 

"And  to  make  perfection  still  more 
perfect,"  said  Edgar. 

"  There  are  modern  inventions  and  im- 
provements, Edgar,  which  your  grand- 
mother knew  nothing  about.  Not  that  I 
hold  with  them  all.  If  you  are  not  tied  for 
time,"  added  Mrs.  Turchill,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  two  young  ladies,  "  I  should 
very  much  like  to  show  Daphne  the 
domestic  offices.  It  would  give  her  an 
idea  of  what  she  will  have  to  deal  with 
by-and-by." 

Daphne,  who  knew  about  as  much  as  a 
butterfly  knows  of  the  management  of  a 
house,  smiled  faintly,  but  said  nothing. 
She  had  come  to  Hawksyard  determined 
to  make  herself  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Turchill, 
if  it  were  possible,  for  Edgar's  sake. 

"  I  ventured  to  tell  them  to  take  out  the 
horses,"  said  Edgar,  knowing  that  you 
don't  dine  till  eight." 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to  stay  as  long  as 
Mrs.  Turchill  likes,"  answered  Madoline  ; 
whereupon  the  matron,  acknowledging  this 
speech  with  a  gracious  bend,  rose  from  her 
sofa,  took  her  key-basket  from  the  table, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  corridor  in  which 
opened  those  china  and  linen  stores  which 
were  the  supreme  delight  of  her  soul. 

Swelling  with  pride  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done,  she  displayed  and 
descanted  on  her  treasures  and  the  con- 
venienb  arrangement  thereof :  the  old 
diamond-cut  glass ;  the  Bow,  the  Stafford- 
shire, the  Swansea,  the  Derby  cups  and 
saucers,  and  plates  and  dishes ;  crockery 
bought  in  the  common  way  of  life,  and  now 
of  inestimable  value.  She  showed  her 
goodly  piles  of  linen  and  damask,  which  a 
Flemish  house-wife  might  have  envied. 
She  led  her  guests  to  the  dairy,  which  in 
its  smaller  and  humbler  way  was  as  neat 
and  dainty  and  ornamental  as  Her  Majesty's 
dairy  at  Frogmore.  She  talked  learnedly 
of  butter-making,  cream-cheeses,  and  the 
disposal  of  skim-milk.  Daphne  wondered 
to  find  how  large  a  science  was  this  domestic 
management  of  which  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing. 

"  A  house  of  this  kind  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  a  great  deal  of  thought," 
said  Mrs.  Turchill  with  a  solemn  air.  "  Old 
servants  are  a  great  comfort,  but  they  have 
their  drawbacks,  and  require  to  be  kept  in 
check.  With  a  young,  inexperienced  mis- 
tress I'm  afraid  they  will  be  tempted  to 
take  many  liberties." 

Mrs.  Turchill  concluded  her  speech  with 


a  gentle  sigh  and  a  regretful  glance  at 
Daphne ;  not  an  unfriendly  look,  by  any 
means,  but  it  expressed  her  foreboding  of 
future  ruin  for  the  house  of  Hawksyard. 


HOSPITAL  OUT-PATIENTS. 

THEIR  WAITING-TIME. 

Entrance  for  Out-Patients.  Days,  So- 
and-So.  Hours,  Such-and-Such.  Men,  At 
This;  Women,  At  That. 

This  much  :  with  a  painted  hand  point- 
ing emphatically  in  a  downward  and  decided 
direction.  And  as  comparison  of  regulations 
with  time-pieces  proved  the  time  to  be  a 
time,  and  to  be  an  opportunity  (women's 
time,  and  women's  opportunity),  the  grey 
stone  stairs  were  descended,  the  grey  stone 
area  women  out-patients  had  to  cross  was 
crossed,  an  area-door,  that  seemed  likely, 
was  opened,  and  there  the  waiting  women, 
in  their  waiting-place,  were  seen. 

The  women  were  many,  the  order  ex- 
cellent. Indeed,  all  was  so  seemly  and  so 
tranquil,  there  was  a  sensation  that  a  small 
domestic  conventicle  had  been  suddenly 
come  upon;  that  acquaintance  had  been 
made  with  one  of  those  home-meetings 
of  the  proscribed,  where  a  few  gathered 
together  in  the  house  of  one,  and  the 
moving  of  the  spirit  was  listened  for 
eagerly.  The  reason  was  because  benches 
ran  from  side  to  side  of  the  small  room,  at 
regular  intervals;  because  the  benches  had 
backs  and  foot -rails,  comfortably  and  con- 
siderately (seeing  that  the  patients  were 
patients,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  weak  and 
weary) ;  because  the  benches  were  all 
planted  to  look  one  way  (except  that  in- 
evitable single  side-row ;  because  there 
was  a  text  or  two  hung  on  the  walls; 
because  such  women  as  were  newly  enter- 
ing slid  themselves  between  the  benches, 
and  along  the  benches,  to  the  end,  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  to  seat  themselves 
for  worship,  and  precisely  with  the  same 
hush  and  strict  propriety.  Pervading 
the  place,  too,  was  a  certain  darkness  of  the 
sort  that  seems  to  fit  in  (at  any  rate, 
conventionally)  with  Puritanism,  or  other 
non-conformity.  And  this  was  because  this 
waiting-place  was  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  with  its  light  a  half-light;  that, 
being  in  a  position  that  would  be  ordi- 
narily the  position  of  a  London  kitchen, 
it  looked  out  on  to  paved  yards,  on  to 
lime-washed  walls,  on  to  plain  plank 
doors,  on  to  grim  appliances  and  utensils, 
whilst  such  looking  out  was  spare  and 
limited,   implying   a   somewhat  difficult 
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looking  up,  if  a  wish  existed  to  get  the 
treat  of  undiluted  sunshine,  and  a  peep  of 
open  sky.  Furthermore,  the  small  apart- 
ment had  a  stone  vaulted  roof;  was  sup- 
ported by  slim  pillars — which  accounts  for 
the  association  of  ideas,  fully  ;  requiring 
only  the  additional  fact  that  the  general 
colour  to  be  seen  was  drab  ;  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  apartment  to  spare  (barring 
the  texts);  nothing  to  move,  nothing  to 
disarrange  ;  that  all  that  was  there  was 
orthodox,  prescribed,  administered,  was 
guarded  against  all  chance  of  straying  and 
innovation  by  a  shape  and  ruling  altogether 
conservative. 

Good.  And  this  much  sketched  in,  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  women.  They 
were  distinguished  by  silence,  it  has  been 
said  ■  by  placidity  and  composure.  So  appa- 
rent was  this,  that  though  the  apartment,  in 
which  there  could  have  been  seated  some 
fifty  altogether,  were  there  pressure,  was 
about  three  parts  full,  there  was  no  more 
whisper,  and  no  more  murmur,  than  if 
three  parts  again  of  these  had  been  turned 
out,  and  the  women  reduced  to  three  or 
four.  Out  of  them,  a  few  sat  quietly 
knitting,  which  changed  the  conventicle 
aspect  of  the  place,  when  there  had  been 
time  for  it  to  be  perceived ;  out  of  them, 
one  was  attentive  to  her  book,  which 
might,  by  the  way,  have  brought  the 
conventicle  aspect  back;  many  of  them 
were  merely  ruminating  and  contemplative; 
it  was  only  a  couple,  or  two  or  three 
couples,  who  were  exchanging  home-chat, 
or  world-chat,  making  the  low  hushed  whis- 
per that  was  the  sole  sound  that  prevailed. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  propriety  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  this,  as  the  women  sat,  looked 
at  from  behind  them,  in  their  straight  and 
patient  rows,  a  whimsical  thought  shot 
into  the  mind.  What  was  there  of  suffer- 
ing, it  was,  in  front  of  each  one  of  those 
backs'?  What  was  there  on  the  other 
side  of  each  of  those  woollen  garments, 
of  malady,  of  injury,  of  "  tendency,"  or 
complaint?  Here  are  the  hind-seamings 
of  a  neat,  tight,  cloth  jacket;  does  it  cover 
a  disordered  liver  ?  Here  is  a  looser  shawl ; 
is  it  over  a  fatty  heart  ?  Then  those  bon- 
nets presenting  a  back-view — all  "  crown  " 
and  "curtain" — entirely  without  sugges- 
tion or  indication  of  the  wearers  visible 
from  the  front.  Under  this,  is  it  neu- 
ralgia ?  under  that,  deafness  ?  under  those 
others,  contusion,  enlargement,  "nerves"? 
Of  course,  could  the  poor  women's  faces, 
at  this  first  introduction  to  them,  have 
been  seen,  this  somewhat  too  pathological 


and  seemingly  unsympathetic  wonder- 
ment never  would  have  come.  Pallor 
would  have  been  observable  in  one ;  over- 
redness  in  another  ;  emaciation  in  a  third ; 
in  others,  the  distortion,  or  the  disfigure- 
ment, or  the  distress,  that  would  have 
been  some  index  of  the  owner's  unen- 
viable eligibility  for  admission,  giving 
occupation  for  pity,  and  setting  conjecture 
at  rest.  But  here  there  were  straight  rows 
of  faceless  patients ;  there  were  straight 
rows  of  blank  backs — stooping,  some  of 
them,  or  upright,  or  leaning  for  support. 
There  were  emotionless  bonnet-heads;  non- 
elucidating  trimmings  across  the  napes  of 
necks ;  and  there  was  evoked,  just  for  the 
moment,  a  kind  of  aggravation  of  enigma, 
a  sense  of  obstinate  withholding  of  any 
knowledge  or  information,  that  provoked 
queer  speculation,  and — the  record  of  the 
speculation  stands. 

Little  harm,  however,  in  the  guessing, 
unavailing  as  it  was.  In  a  short  time  the 
solemnity  of  things  changed.  The  women, 
growing  used  to  the  shy  presence  of  each 
other,  forgot  restraint,  and  getting  even 
less  like  invalids,  became  like  women  assem- 
bled together  to  rest  pleasantly,  and  to 
indulge  in  chat  at  intervals,  to  make  the 
pleasure  more.  They  did  not  do  this  with 
a  kind  of  escape,  all  at  once.  It  came 
on  gradually,  as  relaxation  always  comes. 
The  low  hush  of  whisper  deepened,  say; 
then  came  half-audible  enquiry  as  to  the 
time,  as  to  the  weather,  as  to  some  similar 
topic  that  could  be  ventured  part  aloud. 
More  women  entered  also,  who  had  to  ask 
leave  to  pass ;  other  women  chafed  at  the 
suspense  of  the  waiting,  and  had  to  disturb 
others  to  get  away.  A  little  girl,  sitting 
by  her  mother,  and  complaining  that  her 
hands  were  cold,  and  she  could  not  "  tat," 
or  "  foot,"  or  drop  one,  stop  one,  slip  one, 
whip  one — or  whatever  was  the  technical 
mystery  she  was  doing  her  best  to  master 
— gave  at  last  the  general  touch  that  ap- 
pealed to  every  nature,  and  proved  how 
all  were  kin.  Being  invited  to  draw  near 
the  fire,  she  drew  near;  and  then  after- 
wards, going  away  again,  she  was  spirited 
up  to  stray  outside  the  door. 

"Mother!"  she  ran  back  quickly  and 
said,  "  the  other  room  is  nearly  full." 

Commotion  came  from  it  all  round. 
Some  women  sighed ;  some  tapped  out  their 
impatience  with  their  boot-toes  upon  the 
boarded  floor;  some  simply  folded  them- 
selves over  afresh,  to  settle  to  a  long  wait 
again.  One  was  nerved  up  to  going  to  a 
house-porter  she  caught  sight  of  passing, 
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and  to  asking  querulously  whether  it  was 
her  turn. 

"  I'll  call  you  when  it  is,"  was  the  some- 
what rough  reply.  "  May  as  well  wait 
till  you  hear." 

Truly,  and  she  did ;  for  was  there  an 
alternative,  except  to  go  1 

There  was  a  woman  of  another  character, 
though,  bent  on  looking  on  the  inevitable 
waiting  from  a  much  more  cheery  side. 
"  Oh,  well,"  she  cried,  "  I  told  my  husband 
I  shouldn't  be  in  till  seven ;  and  as  he  won't 
be  wondering  where  I  am,  I  have  no  need 
to  care." 

Seven  !  which  seven  was  yet  three  hours 
and  a  half  away.  But  such  power  has 
hopefulness,  on  the  utterer  if  not  the 
listener.  The  cheery  outlook  was  not  over 
yet,  nor  nearly. 

"  You  see,"  the  woman  cried,  for  the 
general  enlivening  and  appeasement,  "  we 
are  bound  to  stop  our  turns  ;  for,  counting 
the  country  patients,  which  they  always 
take  first,  because  they  have  to  catch 
trains,  and  so  can't  get  home  as  soon  as 
we  can  who  live  near;  and  counting  the 
new  patients,  which  they  always  take  next, 
it  must  be  a  long  time  before  we  are 
come  to,  and  can't  be  helped.  And,  dear 
me,  if  they  don't  see  me  soon  " — and  she 
was  standing  by  now,  with  face  turned, 
and  it  could  be  seen  to  be  lighted  by  a 
happy  smile — "  I'll  just  send  upstairs,  and 
ask  them  to  make  me  up  a  bed  !" 

She  was  no  stranger  to  the  institution ; 
she  was  proud  to  let  it  be  known,  and, 
proudly,  she  proceeded. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  ruminatingly,  and  look- 
ing lovingly  up  to  the  bare  branches  of 
a  tree  or  two  that  were  just  visible  by 
turning  askew,  "  I  was  here  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  When  those  trees  were  full  of 
leaves,  and  when  I  could  see  the  leaves 
moving,  and  could  hear  the  rain  dropping 
on  them,  I  was  so  comforted;  it  seemed  to 
me  just  like  the  country.  And  so,  you 
see,  I  shouldn't  at  all  mind  coming  here 
again,  if  so  be  it  came  to  be  required." 

Another  incident  of  pleasantness  from 
another  patient  followed.  One  of  the 
back-viewed  women,  who  proved  to  be  a 
young  woman,  and  a  comely  woman,  and 
a  gentle  woman  of  her  own  good  nature, 
when  her  face  was  visible  and  her  manner 
could  be  noted,  was  being  searched  for  by 
a  friend,  a  patient  also,  and  was  recog- 
nised, and  made  to  look  round  by  a  quick 
light  tap. 

"I  thought  I  should  find  you!"  cried 
the  brisk  new  comer,  as  young,  and  as 


comely,  and  as  gentle  as  her  friend;  "I 
didn't  like  to  go  without.  Are  you 
better?" 

"  A  good  deal,"  she  was  answered. 
"  But " — surprised — "  you're  not  going,  are 
you]" 

"  Yes,"  came  the  reply,  with  quite  a 
little  triumph.  "  I've  been  seen,  and  I  am 
off,  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

"  How  nice  for  you,"  said  the  seated 
friend.  "  I'm  so  glad  you're  so  soon.  For 
myself,  I'm  afraid  the  doctors  will  go 
before  it's  my  turn  ! " 

The  other  patient  smiled;  both  the 
patients  smiled;  they  took  pleasant  leave 
of  one  another;  and  the  one  who  was  left 
sitting  was  as  satisfied  as  the  one  who  had 
gone,  with  not  a  speck  of  malice,  envy,  or 
the  least  uncharitableness,  to  mar  her. 

They  were  being  treated  gratuitously, 
it  may  be  advanced,  as  reason  for  their 
patience  and  docility.  Yes;  but  are  there 
not  people,  and  many  people,  receiving 
gift-horses  constantly,  who  yet  look  the 
gift-horses  in  the  mouth,  from  sunrise  till 
sunset,  hungry,  almost,  to  find  a  defect  on 
which  they  can  take  hold  1  The  act  of 
accepting,  and  the  fact  of  giving  nothing 
for  what  is  accepted,  therefore  cannot  pass 
as  cause  for  all  the  order  and  good  feeliug 
observable.  But,  then,  can  anything  pass 
as  cause,  either,  for  the  medical  profession, 
out  of  all  the  professions,  giving,  at  stated 
hours,  a  large  percentage  of  its  best  skill 
without  fee  or  thought  of  it  1  Do  lawyers 
retain  so  many  hours  a  week  on  which 
they  see  gratis  clients'?  Do  artists  take 
free  portraits,  and  present  their  pictures 
to  the  impecunious,  having  days  devoted 
to  unpaid  sittings'?  Do  singers  instruct 
periodically  and  continuously  in  vocalisa- 
tion, and  remain  unsalaried'?  Do  instru- 
mentalists'? Do  any?  Yet  doctors  devote- 
themselves  in  the  manner  that  all  these 
levies  of  out-patients  at  all  the  hospitals 
show  they  devote  themselves;  yet  doctors 
do  this  as  a  custom  of  their  profession, 
from  which  no  member  of  it  shrinks.  The 
end  of  which  is  that  medicine  has  a  badge  of 
nobility  possessed  by  no  other  profession; 
that  medicine,  if  it  had  not  too  much 
modesty  even  to  have  thought  of  itself  as 
enjoying  this  uniqueness,  might  very  well 
be  proud  of  it. 

Well,  similar  small  incidents  to  those 
that  have  been  already  noted  continue  to 
come.  The  little  girl,  as  it  happens,  con- 
tinues to  bring  the  most.  She  reports, 
every  two  minutes  about,  as  to  what  it 
is  o'clock;   she   reports  that    so  many 
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patients  have  walked  straight  into  the 
other  room,  that  so  many  have  been 
attended  to,  and  gone  out ;  she  invents 
a  very  methodical  plan  of  meeting  her 
mother  when  they  have  both  seen  then- 
doctors,  and  they  will  be  wanting  to  get 
away. 

"  I  shall  go  in  to  Dr.  Comma,  you  know," 
she  arranged,  "  and  you'll  go  in  to  Dr.  Full- 
Stop.  Then,  when  we  come  out,  I'll  wait 
for  you  at  Dr.  Full-Stop's  door,  and  if  you 
don't  find  me  there,  you'll  come  and  wait 
at  Dr.  Comma's  for  me.    Understand  ]  " 

It  was  a  thing  that  might  be  understood, 
its  difficulties  not  being  special.  And  this 
was  smilingly  indicated. 

More  than  a  smile  was  given  after 
though,  when  the  child  made  her  next 
announcement. 

"Dr.  Hyphen-Star  has  come  !"  she  burst 
back  and  cried.  "Mother,  Dr.  Hyphen- 
Star  ! " 

When  excitement  ran  round  the  whole 
assembly  enjoyably,  the  patients  roused 
themselves  from  their  yawning,  or  their 
passiveness,  or  their  docility,  whichever 
was  their  mode,  the  patients  became  quite 
refreshed.  One  woman,  though,  made  that 
old  confession  of  her  own  obscurity  by  the 
old  mode  of  enquiring  dreamily  of  the 
woman  next  her  who  Dr.  Hyphen-Star 
might  be. 

"  Don't  you  know  1 "  she  was  met  with, 
surprised.  "  Never  heard  of  Dr.  Hyphen- 
Star?  Why,  he'll  soon  be  the  leading 
man  of  any,  so  they  say  !  His  private 
practice  is  immense  !  " 

Quite  immense  !  seemed  to  be  the  im- 
proved, though  inaudible  chorus  from  all, 
with  a  sort  of  reflected  pride.  Business 
went  on  more  briskly  at  any  rate  after 
the  last  arrival,  because  an  additional 
officer  (no  matter  what  his  chances) 
naturally  led  to  additional  expedition. 
The  room,  in  fact,  sensibly  thinned  before 
long.  Into  it  there  came  such  cries  from 
time  to  time,  and  from  the  roughish  voice, 
as  "  Numbers  up  to  ten  for  Dr.  Comma  ! " 
as  "  Patients  for  Dr.  Full-Stop  ! "  as  "Any 
other  country  patients  !  " 

Out  of  it  went  woman  after  woman,  the 
familiar  and  the  obscure,  the  child,  and 
her  mother,  till  it  seemed  well  to  go 
out  also,  and  see  what  was  the  finishing 
chapter  in  their  contented  and  well-ordered 
arrangement. 

A  larger  room,  that,  at  the  first  glance, 
seemed  all  that  there  was  of  innovation  or 
variety;  a  much  larger  room,  and  many 
more  women,  so  many  more  women  that 
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there  were  not  seats  for  all ;  that  women 
were  standing  in  thick  clusters,  and  in 
proper  rows,  en  queue ;  that  they  were 
moving  in  rotation,  or  selection.  But  when 
the  gas  had  been  lighted,  and  things  were 
understood,  there  was  more  difference  than 
this  to  be  noted.  Certain  ends  of  the 
room  had  been  partitioned  off  as  quiet 
consulting-rooms;  there  was  one  of  these 
compartments  for  each  doctor  on  the  staff; 
each  was  closely  cut  off  and  shut  in  from 
the  rest  of  the  room,  and  from  one  another; 
each  had  the  name  of  the  doctor  using  it, 
put  prominently  on  it  for  direction ;  each 
had  its  attendant  batch,  or  cluster,  of 
patients  waiting  near  by,  so  that  they 
might  go  in  numerical  order,  the  instant  a 
seen  patient  came  out. 

"  There,  it's  your  turn  next,"  one  of 
the  waiting  women,  a  happy,  chatty  little 
creature,  said  to  a  young  girl,  as  she 
pleasantly  manoeuvred  her  into  place.  ' '  You 
stand  there,  ready.  For  your  number  is 
before  mine,  and  then  mine  is  next." 

She  might  have  been  a  railway-passenger, 
waiting  at  the  pay-office  to  take  tickets  for  the 
next  excursion  train,  she  was  so  cheery  and 
— apparently — well ;  she  might  have  had, 
moreover,  plenty  of  provisions  for  a  joyous 
journey,  and  welcoming  friends  to  wait  for 
her  at  the  end  of  it.  Yet  this  woman  had 
been  struck  with  fright,  or  grief,  or  some 
cause  that  had  affected  the  nerves  of  her 
throat,  she  unfolded,  when  she  was  gently 
asked;  she  had  been  struck  with  it  so 
severely,  it  was  thought  she  never  could  be 
cured ;  she  had  herself  given  herself  up  to 
death,  and  her  sufferings  had  been  intense. 
She  was  not  well  yet,  as  her  presence  there 
testified;  for  all  that,  well,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  her,  and  to  hear  her,  to  be 
aware  of  how  she  overcame  the  much  that 
was  remaining  with  her,  and  to  be  full 
of  admiration.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that,  as  she  and  the  other  women 
emerged  from  the  consulting-rooms,  seen 
and  satisfied,  they  filed  up,  through  barriers, 
to  the  dispensary;  that  they  handed  in 
their  prescriptions  and  bottles  patiently, 
through  a  sliding  window ;  that  they  were 
attended  to,  quickly  and  compassionately, 
by  a  lady  dispenser — this  new  branch  of 
skilled  female  labour  having  been  experi- 
mented upon  at  this  hospital,  and  found 
entirely  successful.  That  they  then  were 
told  when  they  were  to  come  again,  and 
had  only  to  pass  out,  finding  their  way  up 
into  the  streets  at  another  side  of  the 
building,  through  another  area-door. 

A  short  account,  now,  of  the  grey  stone 
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building,  belonging  to  the  grey  stone  stairs, 
and  to  the  grey  stone  area,  down  and 
across  which  out-patients  had  to  go.  It 
is  a  building  full  of  fascinating  historical 
interest. 

When  Bolingbroke  was  sharing  with 
Harley  the  honours,  fugitive  as  they 
were,  of  Queen  Anne's  expiring  govern- 
ment, with  the  Marlboroughs  to  wrangle 
about  this,  and  Mrs.  Masham  to  alternately 
help  and  foil  the  whole,  profuse  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  to  receive  a  new 
ambassador,  the  Due  d'Aumont,  from  Louis 
Quatorze. 

"We  lost  our  opportunity  to  hire  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  house  for  you,"  writes 
Bolingbroke,  in  French,  to  this  expected 
and  magnificent  official,  writing  it  on 
November  11,  1712;  "which  I  am  sorry 
for,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
another  that  may  suit  you;  however,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  contribute  my  endeavours 
for  that  purpose." 

The  end  of  the  endeavours  was  that  the 
ambassador,  with  his  retinue,  with  his 
manage,  with  his  ceremonies,  his  splendour, 
his  lavish  expenditure,  his  foreign  refine- 
ments and  graces,  was  taken  to  the  very 
spot  of  ground  where  the  out-door  patients 
have  been  seen  at  waiting-time  on  this 
women's  afternoon;  and  that,  in  full 
peruke,  and  buckram,  and  powder,  and 
face-patches,  his  excellency  held  his  costly 
court  there.  It  was  Powis  House  then; 
built  by  William  Herbert,  Marquis  of 
Powis.  This  was  the  Powis  who  was 
with  James  the  Second  in  Ireland  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne;  who  was  excluded 
by  name  from  the  Bill  of  Indemnity 
issued  by  William  and  Mary;  who  was 
with  the  Chevalier  when  his  mock- 
highness  was  proclaimed  king  at  Wark- 
worth,  Morpeth,  and  Alnwick;  who  was, 
for  all  this  work  and  more  like  it,  in 
1715  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  rendered 
unable,  consequently,  to  do  much  residence 
at  his  own  stately  town-mansion  in  person. 
And  Powis  House  was  worthy  of  the 
choice  that  fell  upon  it  by  Bolingbroke, 
undoubtedly.  Great  Ormond  Street,  where 
it  stood,  and  stands,  was  the  resort  then 
of  those  who  loved  the  beautiful,  and  who 
had  the  leisure  to  go  and  seek  it.  Says 
a  Critical  Beviewer  of  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis,  writing  even  as  late  as  1734: 
"Ormond  Street  is  another  place  of  plea- 
sure, and  that  side  of  it  next  the  fields  is, 
beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  charming 
situations  about  town."  Was  it  not  fit 
for  Bolingbroke  to  fix  therein  the  elegant 


French  peer?  Close  by  was  Southampton  Row, 
which  the  same  Critical  Reviewer  sa)7s  was 
"  built  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  before  it, 
but  for  my  part,  I  should  be  uneasy  at 
residing  there,  for  want  of  shelter  from  the 
wind  in  winter,  and  the  sun  in  summer  : " 
a  state  of  things  that  must  have  given  the 
ambassador  a  favourable  idea  of  English 
climate,  and  have  kept  him  pleasantly 
ignorant  of  London  fogs.  As  for  the  house 
itself,  as  it  was  when  M.  le  Due  was  driven 
up  to  it  after  Bolingbroke  had  offered  him 
a  frigate  or  two  to  convey  his  equipage 
across  the  Channel,  and  the  queen's  orders 
for  two  ships  then  in  the  Downs,  it  must 
have  been  grand,  for  the  ambassador  was 
a  grand  man.  "I  expect  you  with  im- 
patience," wrote  Bolingbroke  to  him  fium 
Whitehall,  on  September  26,  1712,  just 
before  the  failure  to  hire  Leicester  House. 
"  The  king"  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  "makes 
the  Due  d'Aumont  knight  of  his  orders 
before  his  departure,"  writes  De  Torcy  from 
Versailles  to  Bolingbroke,  delightedly. 
"  At  present  my  time  passes  unpleasantly 
enough,"  writes  Bolingbroke  to  the  Due 
himself,  a  year  after,  "  but  I  hope  to  be 
recompensed  during  the  four  days  I  am  to 
pass  with  you."  "  From  my  stable,  among 
dogs  and  horses,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  retreat,  I  have  nothing  to  wish 
for  to  make  me  completely  happy  but  the 
conversation  of  the  dear  Due  d'Aumont," 
writes  Bolingbroke  to  him  again.  "  Wher- 
ever I  am,  the  Due  d'Aumont  shall  certainly 
not  be  forgotten.  I  embrace  you  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  ;  may  I  cease  to 
live  when  I  cease  to  be  with  perfect  devotion 
yours,"  and  so  forth.  All  of  which,  of 
course,  meant  riches,  and  gaiety,  superb 
entertainments,  brilliant  salons,  and  Powis 
House  must  have  been  of  the  sort  to  suit 
it.  There  was  masquerading  there — M.  le 
Due's  own  novelty.  It  was  introduced 
"  into  this  city  in  our  time,"  writes  Steele 
bitterly,  in  The  Freethinker,  "  by  a  French 
duke,  whose  chief  business  was  to  seduce 
us  by  specious  appearances,  and  to  under- 
mine the  virtue  of  the  nation  by  such 
methods  of  luxury."  There  was  gaming 
there — high  gaming — for  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque  had  to  give  his  grand  representative 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres, 
together  with  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
livres  for  four  years,  in  order  that  his 
finances  might,  in  some  way,  be  set  right 
after  what  has  been  justly  called  his  vain, 
and  ostentatious,  and  ruinous  embassy. 
There  was  plotting  there — plots  about  the 
Pretender,  and  plots  about  the  peace,  all 
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of  them  so  much  identified  with  the  Due 
d'Aumont,  in  his  lace  and  flippancy,  his 
perfumes  and  plush  lappels,  that  the  anti- 
Stuart  party,  following  the  leadership  of 
Steele  (then  M.P.,  and  on  his  trial  for 
anti-Stuart  writings,  and  being  voted  to  be 
expelled  the  House),  became  an  anti- 
D'Aumont  party  into  the  bargain,  and 
grew  enraged.  They  sang  ballads  about 
this  luxurious  French  Mounseer  they  hated 
— ballads  in  English,  ballads  in  French, 
and  scurrilous  all ;  they  met  this  luxurious 
French  Mounseer  they  hated,  and  insulted 
him  to  his  patched  face  in  the  open  streets; 
they  wrote  anonymous  letters,  threatening 
the  luxurious  Mounseer  that  they  would 
burn  bis  hired  Powis  House  about  his  ears; 
till  at  last  there  came  small  riotings  from 
one  small  cause  and  another  conjoined, 
and  there  was  really  heard  the  cry  of 
"  Fire  ! "  from  Mounseer's  splendid  resi- 
dence, the  flames  leaped  through  it,  and 
it  vras  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  Powis  House,  therefore,  in  which 
out-patients  have  been  seen  to  sit  during 
their  waiting-time,  on  this  women's  after- 
noon, is  not  the  absolute  Powis  House  to 
which  Bohngbroke,  and  Harley,  and  the 
Abb6  Gualtier,  ana  Mesnager,  and  a  throng 
of  gay  others,  were  carried,  in  sedan-chairs 
and  gilt  coaches,  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
Due  d'Aumont.  This  present  Powis  House 
is  the  one  that  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire ; 
and  touching  the  rebuilding  there  is  told 
a  pretty  story.  It  is  said  that  Louis 
Quatorze,  desiring  to  be  beholden  to 
no  fire-insurance  company  for  salvage- 
money,  or  restitution  money,  or^  the  like, 
and  not  conceiving  it  politic  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  his  ambassador's  residence 
had  been  burnt  of  intent,  insisted  upon 
doing  the  rebuilding  at  his  own  cost.  It 
is  possible.  It  is  said,  though,  that  Louis 
Quatorze,  in  rebuilding,  rebuilt  to  hit  his 
ambassador's  requirements.  One  of  these 
was  that  his  excellency  should  fish ;  and 
the  king,  it  is  asserted,  had  the  new  roof 
constructed  so  that  it  should  hold  an 
artificial  pond,  artificially  stocked;  by  the 
side  of  which  M.  le  Due  could  hold  his 
rod  and  lines,  soothed  by  the  charm- 
ing prospect,  and  benefited  by  the  fine 
air,  and  could  angle,  and  could  angle, 
and — be  amused.  It  will  not  hold.  For 
M.  le  Due  d'Aumont  only  held  office  for  a 
year.  Powis  House  could  not  have  been 
inhabited  by  him,  and  burnt,  and  re- 
planned,  and  rebuilt,  in  such  an  insignifi- 
cant space  of  time ;  and  that  part  of 

the  pretty  little  story  goes. 


The  matter  now  left  to  be  mentioned  is 
confined  to  very  small  dimensions.  In 
1734,  the  Critical  Reviewer  mentions  the 
rebuilt  edifice  thus  :  "  Powis  House  is  a 
building  of  much  beauty  and  elegance,  the 
lower  part  of  it,  in  particular,  has  a  very 
good  claim  to  applause,  but  then  the  attic 
storey  is  monstrous,  out  of  proportion,  and 
no  way  akin  to  taste.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  the  house  itself  is  pent  up  for  want  of 
room,  and  stands  greatly  in  need  of  wings 
to  make  it  perfect  and  complete."  The 
house  itself,  at  the  present  day,  being  not 
nearly  so  much  pent-up  for  want  of  room, 
seeing  that  it  has  been  much  enlarged, 
stands  only  in  need  of  being  better  known 
to  make  it  perfect  and  complete.  It  is  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  General  Cases 
— for  children  as  well  as  women  and  men — 
lying  quite  half  a  mile  away  from  any  other 
hospital  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and 
whilst  allowing  for  the  wide  difference  of 
judgment  that  exists  as  to  the  advisability 
of  homoeopathic  treatment — a  question  for 
discussion  in  medical  journals,  not  in  this 
— there  can  be  no  two  thoughts  about  the 
advantage  of  instant  application  of  skilful 
surgery  the  moment  it  is  required ;  and  as 
the  difference  between  conveying  an  in- 
jured person  to  rest  and  relief  near  at  hand, 
and  conveying  him  over  another  half-mile 
of  ground  to  get  it,  might  prove  to  be  the 
exact  difference  between  life  and  death,  it 
is  well  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  this  extra  haven  in  Great  Ormond  Street, 
and  that,  exactly  like  similar  institutions, 
it  has  its  doors  hospitably  open  night  and 
day. 

Whilst  the  question  of  receiving  paying 
patients  in  hospitals,  too,  is  securing  much 
public  attention,  the  committee  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  are  quietly  taking  paying 
patients  in,  and  will  be  able  in  due  time  to 
report  as  to  results. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A  clocd  came  out  of  the  golden  west, 

A  bell  rang  over  the  silent  air, 
The  sun-god  hurried  away  to  rest, 
Flushing  with  kisses  each  cloud  he  prest, 

And  oh  !  but  the  day  was  fair ! 

"How  brightly  the  year  goes  out,"  they  said  ; 

"The  glow  of  the  sunset  lingers  long, 
Knowing  the  year  will  be  over  and  dead, 
Its  sad  hours  over — its  sweet  hours  fled — 

With  service  of  Evensong." 

"  How  sadly  the  year  came  in,"  they  said. 

1  listened  and  wondered  in  dusk  of  night, 
To  me  no  year  that  might  come  instead 
Of  the  old  friend  numbered  among  the  dead 

Could  ever  be  half  so  bright. 
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The  sun-kissed  clouds  grew  pale  and  grey, 
The  bells  hung  silent  in  high  mid-air, 

Waiting  to  ring  the  year  away 

In  strains  that  were  ever  too  glad  and  gay 
For  me — as  I  listened  there. 


Oh,  hearts !  that  beat  in  a  million  breasts, 
Oh,  lips  !  that  utter  the  same  old  phrase, 
I  wonder  that  never  a  sorrow  rests 
In  words  you  utter  to  friends  and  guests 
In  the  new  year's  strange  new  days  ! 

Is  it  just  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

Have  new  years  only  a  gladder  sound  ? 
For  ever  and  always  it  seems  to  me 
That  no  new  face  can  be  sweet  to  see 

As  the  old  ones  we  have  found. 


There  is  no  cloud  in  the  darkened  west, 

The  bell  is  silent  in  misty  air, 
The  year  has  gone  to  its  last  long  rest, 
And  I  who  loved  and  who  knew  it  best 
Shall  meet  it— God  knows  where  ! 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  GLAMIS. 

The  mystery,  or  rather  the  many  mys- 
teries, of  Glamis  are  so  currently  spoken  of 
in  Scottish  society,  that  any  attempt  to 
make  them  public  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unveiling  of  family  secrets.  Among 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  in  Scotland,  the 
stories  here  collected  are  so  freely  discussed 
daily,  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  the  impossi- 
bility of  launching  the  supernatural  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  without  eliciting  from 
some  person  present  a  remark  bearing  on 
the  Glamis  mystery.  As  evening  gathers, 
and  tea  is  dispensed  in  the  cosy  drawing- 
room  of  a  Scottish  castle  or  country  house, 
the  familiar  topic  seizes  upon  all  with 
a  sort  of  hideous  fascination.  Various 
versions  are  compared,  and  in  many  cases 
personal  experiences  are  recounted ;  for  the 
Lyons  have  ever  been  a  hospitable  race, 
and  their  famous  castle  has  been  visited  by 
"  persons  of  quality  "  without  end. 

It  is  my  intention  in  compiling  this 
curious  catalogue  of  romantic  incidents,  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  historic  and  well- 
authenticated  facts,  without  any  attempt  to 
heighten  their  effect  by  artistic  means.  I 
also  do  not  aver  the  absolute  truth  of  any 
one  single  statement.  When  I  say  that 
the  tales  are  uncontradicted,  I  think  them 
historic  enough  to  relate.  They  are  given 
to  me  on  authority  above  all  suspicion.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  an  utter  sceptic  as  to 
all  assumed  supernatural  manifestations. 
For  myself,  I  think  such  things  absolutely 
impossible,  and,  if  they  occurred  to  me, 
should,  when  I  got  over  my  fright,  refer 
any  unusual  appearances  to  my  own  physical 
condition.  I  have,  therefore,  no  sort  of 
sympathy  with  ghost  stories  or  mysteries  of 


any  kind;  but  simply  narrate  what  has 
been  given  to  me  on  good  authority. 

Considerable  force  is  lent  to  the  Glamis 
stories  by  two  recent  events,  one  of  which 
I  will  tell  at  once.  A  lady  very  well 
known  in  London  society,  an  artistic  and 
social  celebrity,  wealthy  beyond  all  doubts 
of  the  future,  and  what  is  called  a  very 
cultivated  and  instructed,  but  clear-headed 
and  perhaps  slightly  matter-of-fact  woman, 
went  to  stay  at  Glamis  Castle  for  the  first 
time.  She  was  allotted  very  handsome 
apartments,  just  on  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  new  buildings — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  years  old — and  the 
very  ancient  part  of  the  castle.  The  rooms 
were  handsomely  furnished ;  no  gaunt 
carvings  grinned  from  the  walls  •  no  grim 
tapestry  swung  to  and  fro  making  strange 
figures  look  still  stranger  by  the  flickering 
fire-light;  all  was  smooth,  cosy,  and  modern, 
and  the  guest  retired  to  bed  without  a 
thought  of  the  mysteries  of  Glamis. 

In  the  morning  she  appeared  at  the 
breakfast-table  quite  cheerful  and  self- 
possessed.  To  the  enquiry  how  she  had 
slept  she  replied:  "Well,  thanks,  very  well, 
up  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
your  Scottish  carpenters  seem  to  come  to 
work  very  early.  I  suppose  they  put 
up  their  scaffolding  quickly,  though,  for 
they  are  quiet  now."  This  speech  pro- 
duced a  dead  silence,  and  the  speaker  saw 
with  astonishment  that  the  faces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  very  pale. 

She  was  asked,  as  she  valued  the  friend- 
ship of  all  there,  never  to  speak  to  them 
on  that  subject  again ;  there  had  been  no 
carpenters  at  Glamis  Castle  for  months  past. 
This  fact,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  abso- 
lutely established  so  far  as  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  can  establish  anything. 
The  lady  was  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking 
and  hammering  as  if  somebody  were  putting 
up  a  scaffold,  and  the  noise  did  not  alarm 
her  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary  she 
took  it  for  an  accident  due  to  the  presumed 
matutinal  habits  of  the  people.  She  knew 
of  course  that  there  were  stories  about 
Glamis,  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that 
the  hammering  she  had  heard  was  con- 
nected with  any  story.  She  had  regarded 
it  simply  as  an  annoyance  and  was  glad 
to  get  to  sleep  after  an  unrestful  time  ; 
but  had  no  notion  of  the  noise  being 
supernatural  until  informed  of  it  at  the 
breakfast-table. 

To  what  particular  event  in  the  stormy 
annals  of  the  Lyon  family  the  hammering 
is  connected  is  quite  unknown  except  to 
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the  members  of  the  family,  but  there  is 
no  lack  of  legends  possible  and  impossible 
to  account  for  any  sights  or  sounds  in  the 
magnificent  old  feudal  edifice.  Glamis 
Castle,  or  rather  part  of  it,  is  of  immense 
antiquity.  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in- 
habited castle  in  Scotland,  but  has  under- 
gone, save  in  the  central  tower,  repairings 
and  rebuildings  various  and  sundry.  It 
is  not,  like  Traquair,  an  old  house  which 
has  remained  almost  intact  since'  the  reign 
of  English  Stephen,  but  the  core  of  pic- 
turesque Glamis  is  possibly  older  still.  If 
there  be  a  little  of  truth  in  the  tradition 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth 
there  instead  of  at  Cawdor  Castle  on  the 
Nairn,  some  stronghold  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  Glamis  before  the  Conquest, 
but  arguments  of  this  kind  go  for  very 
little.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  Duncan 
came  to  his  end  within  doors  than  that 
either  Cawdor  or  Glamis  was  the  castle 
described  as  having  a  "  pleasant  seat,"  and 
that  "  ooign  of  'vantage  "  too-often  quoted 
by  hurried  reporters.  Forres  being  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  strengthens 
the  claim  of  Cawdor  Castle,  or  would  do  so 
were  not  the  building  certainly  not  older 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Glamis 
the  local  tradition  of  the  king's  murder  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  even  the  very  room 
in  which  the  deed  was  done  was  formerly 
pointed  out.  But  there  are  traditions  and 
traditions,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  room  shown  could  have  been  built  at 
the  date  assigned  to  Macbeth's  crime.  Still 
the  same  might  be  said  for  it  as  for 
Cawdor — that  the  present  buildings  cover 
the  site  of  a  much  older  structure. 

To  understand  some  of  the  following 
stories  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand 
that  Glamis  has  in  part  been  brutally 
modernised  by  a  "  disciple  of  Kent,"  who 
made  it  "  more  parkish,"  as  he  called  it,  by 
rasing  all  the  exterior  defences  and  bring- 
ing, as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  his  mean  and 
paltry  gravel-walk  up  to  the  very  door  out 
of  which,  deluded  by  the  name,  we  might 
have  imagined  Lady  Macbeth  (with  the 
form  and  features  of  Siddons)  issuing  forth 
to  welcome  King  Duncan." 

This  "  disciple  of  Kent,"  or  another  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  has  added  the  lower 
wings,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabited  castle.  But  the  general  aspect 
of  the  place,  with  its  forest  of  turrets,  is 
due  to  the  architect  employed  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  between  1675 .  and 
1687.  The  very  old  part  of  the  castle  is 
included  in  the  square  tower,  with  walls 


fifteen  feet  thick,  which  overlooks  the 
whole.  It  was  from  this  part  of  the  castle 
that  the  noise  as  of  masons  or  carpenters 
at  work  proceeded  on  the  occasion  pre- 
viously referred  to ;  and  it  is  the  unquestion- 
able truthfulness  of  that  strange  narrative 
which  induces  me  to  briefly  recount  the 
various  stories  which  cluster  round  this 
perhaps  pre-historic  tower. 

It  would  seem  that  the  thanedom  of 
Glamis  was  only  obtained  by  the  family  of 
Lyon  in  1371-2,  the  first  incumbent  of 
that  race  having  been  Sir  John  Lyon, 
feudal  baron  of  Fortevist,  and  son-in-law 
and  secretary  to  King  Eobert  the  Second, 
from  whom  he  received  the  grant  of  the 
lordship.  The  career  of  the  Lyons  began 
stormily  from  the  moment  they  brought  to 
Glamis  their  "lion-cup,"  the  original  of 
Scott's  "Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine," 
and  a  kind  of  family  palladium,  like  the 
"  Luck  of  Edenhall,"  in  possession  of  Sir 
Eichard  Musgrave,  of  Edenhall,  in  Cum- 
berland, the  shivering  of  which  only 
occurred,  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
Sir  John  Lyon,  who  was  Great  Cham- 
berlain of  Scotland,  fell  in  a  duel  with 
Sir  James  Lindsay,  of  Crawford,  at  the 
Moss  of  Palhall,  in  Forfarshire,  in  1383. 
His  son,  the  grandson  of  King  Eobert  the 
Second,  married  a  granddaughter  of  the 
same,  and,  like  his  son  and  successor,  lived 
through  times  when  heads  sat  lightly  on 
men's  shoulders.  The  son  was  advanced, 
as  was  natural  in  a  person  of  such  illus- 
trious descent,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  parliament  as  Lord  Glamis  in  1445. 
For  several  generations  after  this  event 
the  Lyons  appear  to  have  reigned  peace- 
ably at  Glamis  until  a  frightful  catalogue 
of  sorrow  was  opened  by  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  widow  of  the  sixth 
Lord  Glamis,  Janet  Douglas,  second 
daughter  of  George,  Master  of  Angus, 
and  sister  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  granddaughter  of  "  Bell-the- 
Cat."  This  lady  had,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  married  Archibald  Campbell, 
of  Kepneith,  and  was  together  with  her 
husband,  her  son  Lord  Glamis,  his  kins- 
man John  Lyon,  and  an  old  priest,  indicted 
for  designs  against  the  life  of  King  James 
the  Fifth  by  poison  or  witchcraft,  with  the 
intention  of  restoring  the  House  of  Angus 
to  its  original  glory.  This  was  one  of 
the  causes  celebres  of  Scotland.  The 
Douglases  were  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  protect  their  kinswoman,  and  the  un- 
fortunate woman  actually  suffered  death  at 
the  stake,  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh, 
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•  in  1537.  Her  husband,  Campbell,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  while  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  castle.  Her  son,  Lord 
Glamis,  was  also  sentenced  to  death,  but 
respited  until  he  should  be  of  full  age, 
his  estates  being  meanwhile  declared  forfeit, 
and  himself  closely  confined.  The  most 
horrible  part  of  the  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  that 
the  accuser  confessed  at  last  that  his  entire 
story  was  a  fabrication.  Lord  Glamis  was 
then  released,  and  restored  to  his  estates 
and  honours.  During  the  period  of  seques- 
tration the  castle  was  frequently  occupied 
by  James  the  Fifth,  who  is  reported  to 
have  been  lying  sick  at  Glamis  while  his 
daughter,  the  ill-starred  Mary,  was  born  at 
Linlithgow.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  light-hearted  monarch  observed  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland  and  of  his  own  family, 
"  It  came  with  a  lass,  and  will  go  with  a 
lass." 

The  Glamis  judicial  tragedy  was  followed 
by  no  especial  disaster  till  1578,  when  John, 
the  eighth  Lord  Glamis,  was  killed  in  an 
accidental  encounter  between  his  followers 
and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford— the  old 
feud  with  the  Lindsays  having  apparently 
broken  out  again.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury the  title  of  earls,  first  of  Kinghorne 
and  then  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorne — 
the  second  charter — was  obtained  by  the 
builder  of  the  castle  as  at  present,  for  the 
most  part,  seen — that  is,  all  but  the  ancient 
square  tower  and  kitchen  and  the  more 
modern  lower  wings.  The  grandson  of 
this  great  noble,  and  great-uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Chesterfield,  was  killed  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles,  the  sixth 
earl,  who  (is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of 
Burke  1)  died  on  the  Uth  of  May,  "in  con- 
sequence of  an  accidental  wound  received 
in  a  scuffle."  Burke's  peerage  is  not  a 
family  history,  and  many  events  must 
necessarily  be  passed  rapidly  over.  The 
scuffle  Avas  not  anent  a  political  quarrel, 
albeit  political  quarrels  enough  and  to 
spare  were  on  the  hands  of  the  Lyons, 
who  had  entertained  the  old  Pretender  and 
his  suite  to  the  number  of  eighty  at  Glamis 
Castle  in  1715.  It  was  a  more  awkward 
matter — a  duel  over  the  gaming-table.  As 
the  story  runs,  the  old  feud  between  Lind- 
says and  Lyons  had  so  far  healed  over  that 
the  members  of  the  two  families  dined,  and 
drank,  and  diced  together  like  fine  old 
Scottish  gentlemen  as  they  were.  Accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  the  play  one  night 
at  Glamis  was  very  high,  and  when  its 
owner  had  lost  all  his  money,  he  staked 


his  estates  one  after  the  other  against  the 
victorious  player.  At  last  Glamis  itself  was 
set  on  the  turn  of  a  card — and  lost.  Then 
the  head  of  the  house,  maddened  by  his 
losses,  accused  his  guest  of  cheating.  The 
reply  was  a  blow,  swords  were  drawn,  and 
after  a  few  passes  the  victoriousguest  ran 
Lord  Strathmore  through  the  body,  and  thus 
sacrificed  all  his  winnings,  through  not  being 
so  wise  a  man  as  Lord  Foppington,  who,  when 
his  younger  brother,  Tom  Fashion,  strove 
to  provoke  him,  displayed  far  better  dis- 
cretion. The  nephew  of  the  Lord  Strath- 
more killed  over  the  card-table  was  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  was 
among  the  captives  taken  at  Cossimbazar, 
and  murdered  by  order  of  Mir  Cossim, 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  at  Patna,  in  1763.  Next 
into  the  family  came  the  great  Bowes 
estate.  Mary  Eleanor  Bowes,  who  brought 
Streatham  Castle  and  Gibside  to  the  Lyons, 
was  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable adventures  of  the  last  century. 
Married  in  1767  to  Lord  Strathmore,  who 
assumed  thereupon  the  name  of  Bowes, 
and  the  mother  of  five  children,  this  Lady 
Strathmore  was  left  a  widow  in  1776. 
Upon  this  young  and  attractive  woman, 
wealthy,  well-born,  and  well -titled,  Mr. 
Andrew  Eobinson  Stoney,  of  King's 
County,  cast  his  fine  Irish  eye.  It  is 
well-known  that  to  the  general  amuse- 
ments of  drinking  and  duelling,  the  Irish 
gentleman  of  that  period  occasionally 
added  the  excitement  of  abduction.  This 
was  all  very  well  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland 
where  no  process-server  durst  show  his 
face,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  carry 
off  an  English  or  Scotch  countess  from  the 
midst  of  her  own  retainers,  who  would 
have  made  short  work  of  such  a  person  as 
Barry  Lyndon.  So  artifice  was  added  to 
boldness,  the  "lion's-skin  eked  out  with  the 
fox's."  The  Dowager  Lady  Strathmore 
was  startled  one  day  to  hear,  partly  from 
correspondence,  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  public  prints,  that  her  name  had 
been  spoken  lightly  of  in  London, 
and  that  her  quarrel  having  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Stoney,  he  had  been  wounded 
to  death  and  was  then  lying  on  his 
couch  awaiting  the  last  summons.  Pre- 
sently came  another  letter  to  say  that  he 
was  dying  and  wished  to  see  the  beautiful 
cause  of  his  death  before  he  closed  his 
eyes.  Had  the  story  been  well  authenti- 
cated, the  appeal  would  doubtless  have 
been  very  strong,  but  apparently  no  pains 
were  taken  to  sift  the  narrative;  but  Lady 
Strathmore,  whose  vanity,  gratitude,  and 
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pity  were  alike  moved,  went  to  see  Mr. 
Stoney  lying  sick  unto  death  at  his  lodgings 
in  London.  There  she  found  the  surgeon, 
who  had  no  hope  of  prolonging  life  beyond 
a  few  days,  and  the  second  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  principal's  gallant  conduct  at 
the  duel.  So  far  as  it  went  the  evidence 
was  complete.  The  dying  man  was  in 
bed  attended  by  his  only  friends — his 
doctor  and  second.  Lady  Strathmore,  who 
seems  never  to  have  had  the  slightest 
suspicion,  was  deeply  moved,  and  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  her  cavalier's  devotion 
in  appropriate  terms.  Then  came  the 
important  part  of  the  scheme.  As  he  was 
dying  :  in  short,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  dead  man  :  would  not  the  lady  for  whom 
he  died  marry  him  "in  articulo  mortis'?" 
It  was  merely  a  form,  but  it  would  reward 
him  amply  for  the  loss  of  his  life.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe,  were  not 
every  circumstance  perfectly  authenticated, 
that  without  ascertaining  from  independent 
sources  that  any  duel  had  taken  place,  Lady 
Strathmore  married  him — but  she  did  so, 
nevertheless.  No  sooner  was  he  married 
than  he  recovered  from  his  imaginary  wound, 
seized  upon  his  wife,  and  carried  her  off 
into  the  country  with  him.  He  had 
secured,  as  he  thought,  her  person  and 
immense  fortune,  but  he  had  flown  too 
high,  and  his  wife's  friends  interfered  and 
rescued  her  from  the  fortune-hunter's  grasp. 
It  is  believed  that  a  handsome  annuity 
satisfied  his  claims,  and  relieved  Lady 
Strathmore  from  his  presence.  The  brother- 
in-law  of  this  lady,  who  succeeded  to  the 
earldom,  closes  the  list  of  Lyons  remark- 
able for  their  misfortunes.  He  died  on 
the  day  after  his  marriage,  being  at  that 
time  fifty-one  years  old. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  brief  resume 
of  their  history  that  the  Lyons,  handsome, 
courteous,  and  courageous,  have  been  a 
fateful  family ;  but  one  seeks  in  vain  in 
their  known  adventures  for  what  is  known, 
or  rather  unknown,  as  "The  Glamis 
Mystery." 

To  deal  with  what  is  known,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  family 
secret.  It  is  never  known  to  more  than 
three  persons — the  Earl  of  Strathmore 
for  the  time  being,  the  heir-apparent,  Lord 
Glamis,  if  he  have  attained  his  majority, 
and  the  factor,  an  important  functionary  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  imagined  that  there 
is  excitement  in  Forfarshire  when  a  Lord 
Glamis  comes  of  age.  On  the  night  before 
his  twenty-first  birthday  he  is  solemnly 
made  aware  by  the  extant  Lord  Strath- 


more and  the  factor  of  Glamis,  of  the 
terrible  secret  to  be  kept  by  him  until  the 
majority  of  another  Lord  Glamis,  or  at  his 
discretion,  if  unmarried,  till  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  heir-presumptive,  and  also  till  the 
appointment  of  another  factor  of  the  pro- 
perty. Why  the  factor  should  be  instructed 
in  this  terrible  matter  is  a  question  which 
has  excited,  and  continues  to  excite,  the 
Caledonian  mind  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
If  the  office  of  factor  were  hereditary  there 
would  be  an  apparent  reason  for  taking 
such  an  important  functionary  into  the 
family  confidence.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Scotland  as  a  rule.  In  fact,  the 
balance  of  experience  is  very  greatly  on  the 
other  side.  The  factor  is  sometimes  a  poor 
relation  of  a  great  house,  but  frequently  a 
retired  officer  or  a  country  gentleman  uncon- 
nected with  his  employers  by  ties  of  blood. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  occupation  of  a 
factor  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  an  agent, 
saving  that  he  is  resident  on  the  property 
instead  of  living  in  the  nearest  large  town. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  connection 
between  employer  and  factor  should  not 
be  brought  to  an  end  at  any  time  by  indi- 
vidual or  mutual  dissatisfaction.  There  is, 
however,  no  record  of  any  factor  having 
disclosed  any  inkling  of  the  Mystery  of 
Glamis. 

The  first  notion  of  a  thorough-paced 
sceptic  like  myself— that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  he  is  in  a  lighted  room  with  plenty  of 
good  company — is  that  the  entire  mystery 
is  a  hoax;  a  "secret  de  polichinelle ; "  a 
whisky  dream  which  has  lived  on  into  the 
age  of  tea;  that  the  mountain  of  conjecture 
conceals  not  even  the  smallest  of  real  actual 
mice ;  that  the  story  is  like  the  vapour  which 
arose  from  the  sealed  vessel  mentioned  in 
the  Arabian  Nights — with  this  difference 
that  the  smoke  of  the  Scottish  story  rose 
from  a  toddy -jug.  All  this  is  passing  well 
till  the  toddy  is  finished,  and  one  has 
retired  to  one's  own  chamber  at  the  end  of 
the  old  gallery — there  is  always  an  old 
gallery  in  the  best  country-houses  one 
visits — then  as  the  wind  howls  and  threatens 
to  tear  the  shutters  off  their  hinges,  an 
awkward  recollection  supervenes.  As  a 
Strathmore  a  Strathmore  succeeds,  there 
is  generally  much  talk  of  the  old  story 
being  exploded  at  last.  Gay  gallants  in 
lace-ruffles,  beaus,  bucks,  bloods,  and 
dandies,  have  until  their  twenty-first 
birthday,  made  light  of  the  family 
mystery,  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  make  after-dinner  promises  to  "  hoist 
the  old  ghost  with  his  own  petard,"  and  tell 
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the  whole  stupid  old  story  in  the  smoking- 
room  at  night  after  the  coming  of  age 
humbug  was  all  over.  This  promise  has 
been  made  more  than  once.  It  has  been 
pledged  in  burgundy  and  Tokay,  in  Laffite 
and  champagne,  in  steaming  toddy  and  in 
cooling  lemon-squash.  But  it  has  never 
been  kept.  No  heir  to  the  Strathmore 
peerage  has  revealed  the  secret.  On  the 
morrow,  when  all  looked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  terrible  mystery,  they  were 
met  by  a  courteous  but  cold  refusal : 
a  simple  statement  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  rash  promise  was  impossible,  a 
request  to  say  no  more  about  it,  and 
thus  the  matter  has  ended  so  far.  Thus 
far  fact. 

Again  we  step  into  the  dim  border-land 
which  separates  tradition  from  fiction.  It 
is  said  that  once  a  visitor  stayed  at  Glamis 
Castle  for  a  few  days,  and,  sitting  up  late 
one  moonlight  night,  saw  a  face  appear  at 
the  window  opposite  to  him.  The  owner 
of  the  face — it  was  very  pale,  with  great 
sorrowful  eyes — appeared  to  wish  to  attract 
attention  ;  but  vanished  suddenly  from  the 
window  as  if  plucked  suddenly  away  by 
superior  strength.  For  a  long  while  the 
horror-stricken  guest  gazed  at  the  window 
in  the  hope  that  the  pale  face  and  great 
sad  eyes  would  appear  again.  Nothing 
was  seen  at  the  window,  but  presently 
horrible  shrieks  penetrated  even  the 
thick  walls  of  the  castle,  and  rent  the 
night  air.  An  hour  later,  a  dark  huddled 
figure,  like  that  of  an  old  decrepit  woman, 
carrying  something  in  a  bundle,  came  into 
the  waning  moonlight,  and  presently 
vanished. 

Several  years  afterwards,  the  same  visitor 
was  travelling  in  a  remote  part  of  Italy, 
and  was  compelled  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  a  monastery,  where  he  heard  that  at  a 
neighbouring  nunnery  was  a  sorely-afflicted 
and  outraged  sister,  Avhose  great  luminous 
eyes  were  the  only  remnants  of  what  should 
have  been  great  beauty.  She  had  neither 
tongue  nor  hands,  one  having  been  torn 
out  and  the  others  cut  off,  and  she  was 
strictly  watched  in  consideration  of  the 
vast  sum  paid  by  the  great  family  to  which 
she  belonged.  She  was  supposed  to  have 
learned  by  accident  some  terrible  secret,  to 
conceal  which  every  means,  short  of  murder, 
had  been  adopted. 

An  awful  story  it  stands,  but  tales  of 
tongueless  and  handless  women,  must,  like 
those  about  apples,  be  received  with  caution. 
The  theme  is  that  of  Tereus  and  the  Sisters 
Procne  and  Philomela,  with  the  improve- 


ments and  additions  of  the  author  of  Titus 
Andronicus,  be  the  same  Shakespeare  or 
not.  There  is,  however,  a  more  modern 
story  of  a  stonemason,  who  having  assisted 
at  Glamis  Castle  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  and  having  discovered,  or  being 
suspected  of  having  discovered,  more  than 
it  was  his  province  to  know,  was  supplied 
with  a  little  fortune  as  the  condition  of 
emigration,  and  complete  silence.  Perhaps 
this  modern  form  of  oubliette  is  hardly  so 
efficacious  as  the  ancient  one,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  possible  now. 

The  employment  of  a  stonemason  is  ex- 
plained by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mystery  is  revealed  to  successive  heirs  and 
factors.  The  abode  of  the  dread  secret  is  in 
a  part  of  the  castle,  also  haunted  by  the 
apparition  of  a  bearded  man,  who  flits  about 
at  night,  but  without  committing  any  other 
objectionable  action.  What  connection,  if 
any,  the  bearded  spectre  may  have  with 
the  mystery,  is  not  even  guessed.  He 
hovers  at  night  over  the  couches  of  children 
for  an  instant,  and  then  vanishes.  The  secret 
itself  abides  in  a  room — a  secret  chamber 
— the  very  situation  of  which,  beyond  a 
general  idea  that  it  is  in  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  castle,  is  unknown.  Where 
walls  are  fifteen  feet  thick  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  have  a  chamber  so  concealed, 
that  none  but  the  initiated  can  guess  its 
position.  It  was  once  attempted  by  a 
madcap  party  of  guests  to  discover  the 
locality  of  the  secret  chamber,  by  hanging 
their  towels  out  of  window,  and  thus 
deciding  in  favour  of  any  window  from 
which  no  spotless  banner  waved ;  but  this 
escapade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ill- 
received  by  those  most  interested,  ended 
in  nothing  but  a  vague  conclusion  that 
the  old  square  tower  must  be  the  spot 
sought. 

It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  these 
harum-scarum  mystery -hunters  that  a  secret 
chamber  might  well  be  like  the  curious 
places  of  concealment  called  "priests'  holes" 
so  common  in  old  English  country-houses, 
and  the  only  mystery  whereof  is  how  the 
unfortunate  hidden  tenants  could  breathe 
in  them. 

It  is  in  the  secret  chamber  of  Glamis 
Castle  that  the  mystery  is  revealed  to  the 
next  heir,  and  to  the  new  factor,  when 
one  is.  appointed ;  this  much  is  known 
beyond  all  possible  doubt.  It  is  also 
assumed,  from  the  stonemason  story,  and 
the  mysterious  sounds  frequently  heard, 
that  the  secret  chamber  is  approached  by  a 
passage  duly  closed  with  masonry  after 
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every  visit.  Tliis  latter  conclusion  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  the  existence  of  a 
mystery  of  some  kind  concealed  within 
a  secret  chamber  is  fairly  well  made 
out. 

What  is  it  1  is  the  question  asked  in 
every  great  country-house  over  the  Border. 
There  are  grim  stories  enough  connected 
with  families  now  great  and  prosperous,  but 
the  descendants  of  the  actors  in  them  show 
as  little  sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  the 
things  done  and  suffered  in  their  ancestors' 
strongholds,  as  our  Royal  family  does  con- 
cerning the  tales  of  Count  Konigsmarck 
and  the  hapless  Lady  of  Ahldew.  It  was 
a  way  our  forefathers  had  of  settling  family 
affairs,  and  not  a  soul  troubles  his  head 
about  it  now.  In  fact,  not  to  have  a  Banshee, 
or  a  family  ghost  of  some  kind,  is  rather  a 
reproach  than  otherwise  to  a  dignified  race. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England  once  actually  apologised  to  a 
guest  for  the  absence  of  that  domestic 
spectre,  without  which  no  gentleman's 
ancestral  roof -tree  is  complete.  So  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Mystery  of  Glamis  is 
something  more  than  an  old  story  of  cruelty 
and  bitter  wrong. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  higher  order  of 
gossips  has  suggested  several  solutions  partly 
based  upon  such  stories  as  have  already 
been  set  forth,  and  partly  of  a  purely 
imaginative  character.  One  hypothesis, 
woven  into  fiction  not  long  since  by  a 
writer  of  high  reputation,  is  that  the  sup- 
posed witch — the  dowager  Lad}-  Glamis 
burnt  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh — 
actually  was  in  commerce  with  the  Evil  One, 
and  that  her  familiar  demon,  an  actually 
embodied  and  visible  fiend,  endures  unto 
this  day  shut  from  the  light  in  Glamis 
Castle.  A  variation  of  this  wild  story  is  that 
upon  the  noble  family  of  Lyon  rests  an  here- 
ditary curse  like  those  supposed  to  weigh 
upon  the  Duucombes  and  the  Pophams 
but  of  a  more  awful  kind.  At  certain  in- 
tervals a  vampire  is  born  into  the  family. 
The  creature  can  hardly  be  destroyed,  and 
is  therefore  concealed  from  the  light  of  day 
till  its  term  of  life  is  run.  Another  sup- 
position is  that  the  secret  chamber  contains 
proofs  that  the  titles  and  estates  are  either 
forfeit  to  the  crown,  or  that  the  owners  are 
not  the  rightful  heirs.  This  theory  seems 
as  wild  as  the  others,  for  such  proofs  could 
be  easier  destroyed  than  preserved.  As  it 
stands  the  Mystery  of  Glamis  is  a  file  for 
Scottish  wits  to  bite  upon,  and  can  furnish 
suggestive  text  for  the  ghost-story  half- 
hour  round  the  Christmas  fire. 


A  PRECIOUS  PARASITE. 

The  one  true  parasite  of  British  growth 
has  no  compeer,  for  none  of  its  kind  has 
ever  been  held  in  such  high  honour  as  the 
mistletoe — sacred  alike  with  Scandinavian, 
Persian,  Briton,  and  Saxon,  and  venerated 
alike  by  Greek  and  Roman  for  its  magical 
and  medicinal  attributes. 

While  giving  it  all  credit  on  the  latter 
score,  Pliny,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
detracts  from  the  mistletoe's  merits  by 
making  its  general  efficiency  depend  upon 
the  gathering  it  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  without  the  employment  of  any  iron 
tool,  in  the  operation;  and  its  particular 
efficiency  in  epilepsy  upon  the  plant  es- 
caping contact  with  earth :  three  conditions 
carefully  ensured  by  the  Druids  ere  they 
distributed  mistletoe  cuttings  to  our  abori- 
ginal ancestors  that  they  might  protect 
themselves  against  witchcraft  and  poison, 
and  cure  themselves  of  divers  mortal  ail- 
ments without  troubling  the  doctors  of  the 
period. 

When  there  were  no  longer  any  Druids 
in  the  land  to  gather  the  holy  plant  with 
due  solemnity,  it  was  gathered  by  the 
people  themselves  with  no  solemnity  at  all, 
out,  if  Aubrey  tells  truth,  with  very  un- 
pleasant consequences,  for  he  gravely  re- 
lates how  some  ill-advised  folk  cut  the 
mistletoe  from  an  oak  at  Norwood  to  sell 
to  the  London  apothecaries  for  ten  shillings 
each  time,  "and  one  fell  lame  shortly  after; 
soon  after  each  of  the  others  lost  an  eye;" 
and  a  rash  fellow  who,  unwarned  by  these 
examples,  adventured  to  fell  the  oak  itself, 
broke  his  leg  within  a  very  short  time  of 
committing  the  sacrilegious  act. 

The  fact  that  the  apothecaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  pay  such  a  price 
for  mistletoe  shows  that  it  was  still  in  repute 
as  a  medicine.  Boyle  lauded  its  virtues 
loudly,  telling  of  a  young  lady  of  great 
birth,  long  troubled  with  an  almost  heredi- 
tary epileptic  distemper,  who  was  wearied 
by  courses  of  physic  prescribed  by  the 
most  famous  doctors  of  the  time,  and  in- 
stead of  mending  in  health,  grew  worse 
and  worse,  until  she  would  have  eight  or 
ten  severe  fits  in  a  day.  One  day  she  fell 
down  suddenly  as  if  dead  ;  but  coming  to 
again,  an  ancient  gentleman,  who  happened 
casually  to  be  present,  strongly  advised 
her  to  take  as  much  powder  of  the  true 
mistletoe  of  the  oak  as  would  lie  upon  a 
sixpence,  early  every  morning,  in  black 
cherry -water  or  beer;  advice  followed  by 
the  sufferer  with  such  good  effect  that  she 
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herself  assured  Boyle  that  she  never  had  one 
fit  after  the  first  dose.  The  gentleman  who 
came  so  opportunely  to  the  distressed 
damsel's  relief  declared  that  he  had  never 
failed  to  cure  epilepsy  with  mistletoe- 
powder,  when  he  was  able  to  administer 
the  right  sort — that  from  the  oak. 

Why  oak  mistletoe  should  alone  be  of 
avail  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Nicholas 
Culpepper,  the  author  of  the  once  popular 
English  Physician,  held  that  that  plant  was 
of  such  a  blessed  nature  as  to  deserve  being 
called  Wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  since  its 
leaves  and  berries  possessed  such  subtle 
properties  that,  given  in  powder  for  forty 
days  together,  it  was  a  sure  panacea  for 
apoplexy,  palsy,  and  falling  sickness;  but  he 
was  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that  such 
virtues  belonged  only  to  oak  mistletoe.  "  I 
do  not  question,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  sun,  and  can  also  take 
for  granted  that  which  grows  upon  oaks 
participates  something  of  the  nature  of 
Jupiter,  because  an  oak  is  one  of  his  trees; 
as  also  that  which  grows  upon  pear-trees 
and  apple-trees  partakes  something  of  this 
nature,  because  he  rules  those  trees,  and  it 
draws  sap  from  the  tree  it  grows  on, 
having  no  root  of  its  own.  But  why  that 
should  have  most  virtues  that  grows  upon 
oaks  I  know  not,  unless  because  it  is  rarest 
and  hardest  to  come  by ;  and  our  college's 
opinion  is  in  this  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  saith  :  '  God's  tender  mercies  are  on 
all  his  works ; '  and  so  it  is.  Let  the 
College  of  Physicians  walk  contrary  to 
Him  as  they  please,  and  that  is  as  contrary 
as  the  east  is  to  the  west." 

One  member  of  that  derided  body  was 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  astrological  her- 
balist. Believing  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  the 
world,  which  sadly  needed  a  general  anti- 
convulsive remedy,  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  criminal  to  let  another  mistletoe 
season  pass  without  making  known  what  a 
treasure  God  Almighty  every  year  pre- 
sented to  mankind,  from  which  nobody,  or 
at  most  very  few,  had  received  any  benefit, 
Sir  John  Colbatch  published,  in  1714,  A 
Dissertation  Concerning  Mistletoe,  a  Most 
Wonderful  Specific  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of 
Convulsive  Distempers  ;  calculated  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich,  and 
hereby  recommended  for  the  Common  Good 
of  Mankind. 

From  this  tract  we  learn  that  its  author 
had  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  motive  in 
seeking  a  remedy  for  the  distressing  ail- 
ments in  question  ;  having  a  very  terrible 
instance  of  an  epileptic  case  in  a  young 


man  most  near  and  dear  to  him,  which  had 
for  five  or  six  years  occasioned  him  much 
sad  and  serious  reflection;  during  which 
time  his  relative  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  became  cataleptic,  although 
trial  had  been  made  of  the  most  vaunted 
remedies  of  all  ages,  and  recourse  had  to 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Colbatch's 
acquaintance. 

Being  one  day  upon  a  journey,  Sir  John 
came  upon  some  hazel-trees  plentifully 
stocked  with  mistletoe,  and  it  flashed  upon 
his  mind  that  there  must  be  something 
extraordinary  in  the  uncommon  and  beauti- 
ful plant,  which  must  have  been  designed 
for  nobler  uses  than  to  feed  the  thrushes, 
and  to  hang  in  houses  to  scare  away  evil 
spirits.  Full  of  this  new-born  idea,  he  set 
about  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  para- 
site, ultimately  concluding  that  mistletoe 
was  probably  capable  of  subduing  convulsive 
disorders ;  and  that  it  was  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  this  divine  remedy  that 
the  Druids  were  indebted  for  the  almost 
divine  honours  paid  to  them  in  old  time. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  this,  Col- 
batch resolved  to  put  his  theory  to  a 
practical  test  as  speedily  as  possible,  but 
found  it  easier  to  resolve  than  to  do,  since 
oak  mistletoe,  the  only  mistletoe  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  as  good  for 
anything,  was  something  more  than  scarce. 
He  had  never  seen  any  himself,  and  could 
only  find  two  men  more  fortunate  in  that 
respect.  In  this  strait  he  bethought  him 
that  there  was  no  valid  reason  why  mis- 
tletoe growing  upon  the  crab,  lime,  pear, 
apple,  or  any  other  tree,  should  not  be 
just  as  useful  as  that  growing  on  the  oak, 
arguing  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  plant 
derived  any  particular  virtue  from  the  tree 
that  bore  it,  seeing  it  was  most  vigorous 
when  the  tree  had  shed  its  leaves  and  spent 
its  sap,  and  therefore  in  all  likelihood 
derived  its  nourishment  from  the  air  alone. 

This  simplified  matters,  and  at  the  end 
of  December  our  physician  obtained  a 
quantity  of  mistletoe  from  the  limes  in  one 
of  the  parks  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
leaves,  berries,  and  tenderer  twigs  he  dried 
in  a  baker's  oven,  previous  to  reducing 
them  to  fine  powder,  while  the  larger 
stalks  were  retained  for  making  infusions 
and  decoctions.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  Colbatch's  young  friend  had  come  to 
such  a  pass,  physically  and  mentally,  that 
all  he  hoped  to  effect  was  to  afford  him 
some  little  relief,  and  render  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life  more  endurable  ;  so  he 
at  once  set  to  work,  "  without  any  regard 
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to  the  moon,"  by  administering  daily  half-a 
dozen  boluses  of  mistletoe-powder  and  syrup 
of  pionies,  and  sundry  doses  of  an  infusion 
of  mistletoe-stalks.  For  a  month  the 
patient  had  never  a  fit,  and,  persevering 
with  the  treatment,  Sir  John  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  poor  youth  once 
again  able  to  ride  and  to  read,  until  at  the 
end  of  three  years  he  suddenly  died,  of 
course  not  of  his  old  complaint.  Dr.  Cole 
tried  the  remedy,  with  still  better  results, 
upon  a  young  fellow  of  sprightly  genius, 
whose  fits  had  so  affected  his  nerves  and 
weakened  his  joints,  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  lifting  the  weight  of  a  few 
ounces,  holding  a  pen  in  his  fingers,  or 
walking  except  with  great  difficulty.  After 
taking  mistletoe  -  powder  in  a  cephalic 
vehicle  for  a  few  months  the  fits  vanished, 
the  patient  could  walk  and  even  run  with 
comfort,  and  was  also  able  to  write  elegantly. 

Sir  J ohn  himself  effected  a  perfect  cure 
in  a  bad  case  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and 
rendered  an  excellent  gentlewoman,  who 
had  laboured  under  convulsive  disorders 
for  twenty  years,  such  good  service  that 
she  was  able  to  enjoy  life  as  much  as  any- 
one else.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  he 
claimed  to  have  cured  or  relieved  a  great 
number  of  sufferers,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  but  frankly  owns  to  failing  in  four 
instances  :  one,  that  of  a  patient  whose  fits 
only  came  in  the  night-time  ;  one  that  of  a 
young  man  who  wanted  clothes  against 
cold,  and  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life ;  a  third  when  the  patient's  fits  had 
something  peculiar  about  them;  and  a 
fourth,  a  young  woman,  whose  distress  of 
mind  from  reduced  circumstances  eluded 
the  force  of  the  medicine.  Nevertheless  he 
insists  that  he  had  proved  mistletoe-powder 
to  be  as  certain  a  specific  for  epilepsy  as 
Peruvian  bark  was  for  quartan  ague,  and 
mistletoe-berries,  swallowed  whole,  to  be 
the  greatest  known  restorer  of  decayed 
nature,  provided  they  were  washed  down 
with  generous  wine. 

Sir  John  winds  up  his  dissertation  by 
appealing  to  his  brother-physicians  to  take 
pattern  by  him,  and  by  suggesting  to  irre- 
gular practitioners  that  they  would  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  do  likewise.  "  Far  the 
greater  number  of  the  sick,"  he  writes, 
"  are  commended  to  the  care  of  ignorant 
pretenders.  Now  even  these  people  would 
be'  glad  to  recover  their  patients,  for 
thereby  they  would  establish  a  reputation, 
and  secure  a  livelihood.  For  the  meanest 
of  these  intruders  mistletoe  is  the  properest 
remedy ;  it  costs  little,  will  do  no  hurt  but 
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eminent  good,  and  give  them  fame;  while 
if  it  fails  of  success,  since  their  patients  are 
sure  not  to  be  sufferers  by  it,  they  can  receive 
little  damage."  Whether  Colbatch's  en- 
thusiastic advocacy  induced  the  profession 
to  adopt  mistletoe-medicine  is  more  than 
we  know,  but,  in  1725,  Shaw  says  :  "The 
use  of  this  medicine  is  still  continued 
with  tolerable  success,  but  many  question 
whether  it  be  a  specific  for  the  epilepsy." 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Dr.  Mead  gave 
it  its  quietus  by  pronouncing  it  "from 
experience"  a  superstitious  and  inefficacious 
medicine,  and  mistletoe-powder  ceased  to 
figure  in  the  materia  medica.  But  for  all 
that,  the  mistletoe,  unless  kissing  goes  out 
of  favour,  will  ever  be  held  a  precious 
parasite. 


VISITED  ON  THE  CHILDREN. 

BY  THEO  GIFT. 


CHAPTER  XIII.     JENNY  DIFFERS. 

"  My  dear  Sybil,  what  a  horrid  woman, 
and  how  could  you  be  dragged  into  saying 
you  would  go  to  see  her ! "  Jenny  ex- 
claimed, as  the  sisters,  released  at  last, 
turned  their  steps  homewards.  "  You  are 
not  half-severe  enough  in  putting  people 
down.  I  did  my  best,  but  it  wasn't  much 
good,  and  I  hoped  you  would  second  me." 

Sybil  laughed.  She  was  still  looking  a 
little  flushed  and  excited,  just  enough  to 
make  her  prettier  than  ever,  and  Gareth 
had  thought  so,  as  for  the  second  time  he 
took  her  hand  in  bidding  her  good-bye. 
His  eyes  said  as  much;  but  fortunately  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  their  meaning  as  of 
the  outraged  state  of  Jenny's  feelings. 

"  Was  Mrs.  Jacobson  pushing  1  I  didn't 
notice  it,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  she 
seemed  very  kind,  and  I  did  go  there  once, 
you  know ;  Lion  took  me.  What  didn't 
you  like  in  her,  Jenny  1 " 

"  What  1  "  repeated  J enny.  The  ques- 
tion took  away  her  breath.  She  had  never 
contemplated  the  idea  that  Sybil  would  not 
agree  with  her,  or  that  there  could  be  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  "Why,  everything. 
Her  over-talk,  and  her  over-dress,  and  her 
lisp,  and  even  her  colour ;  for  I  am  sure  it 
was  artificial.  Why,  Sybil,  I  should  have 
thought  she  was  just  the  woman  you  and 
Lion  would  have  abominated." 

There  could  be  no  suspicion  as  to  arti- 
ficiality in  Sybil's  colour,it  came  too  readily; 
but  with  it  there  was  a  look  of  displeasure 
at  present,  and  she  answered  more  de- 
cidedly than  was  at  all  her  wont. 
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"  I  am  not  given  to  '  abominating '  people 
Jenny,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  use  such 
strong  expressions,  even  if  Lion  does. 
Besides,  I  hardly  fancy  he  would  have 
taken  me  to  Mrs.  Jacobson's  if  he  had  had 
such  a  feeling  against  her,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  charitable  to  run  down  other  women 
in  that  way.  You  will  make  very  few 
friends  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  it." 

It  was  on  Jenny's  lips  to  say  that  she 
would  not  care  to  make  many  friends  of 
the  Mrs.  Jacobson  stamp;  but  she  was  so 
petrified  by  her  sister's  tone,  that  for 
the  moment  she  hardly  found  words  to 
answer  at  all.  What  had  she  said  that 
was  so  uncharitable  1  Was  it  about  the 
only  too  apparent  rouge  on  Mrs.  Jacobson's 
cheeks  ?  Well,  perhaps  she  might  have 
been  wrong  in  her  suspicions.  She  must 
have  been,  in  expressing  them,  or  Sybil 
would  not  have  been  so  vexed.  Sybil  at 
any  rate  was  sure  to  be  right. 

"Was  I  running  her  down? "she  said 
good-temperedly.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  do  so, 
poor  woman,  and  perhaps  she  can't  help  her 
lisp.  Still,  Sybil,  I  must  own  I  thought  her 
very  pushing;  and  if  mamma  had  been  there 
I  expect  she  would  have  said  the  same. 
Surely  you  don't  like  her  1 " 

"  I  don't  either  like  or  dislike  people 
I  know  nothing  about,"  Sybil  answered 
with  the  same  slight  touch  of  petulance; 

"  but  as  for  mamma  Well,  Jenny,  you 

know  as  well  as  I  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
quote  her,  seeing  that  she  hardly  ever  takes 
to  any  one.  If  we  were  to  do  exactly  as 
mamma  does  we  might  as  well  live  in  a 
hermitage  at  once ;  but  I  don't  suppose  she 
always  shunned  society  as  she  does  now. 
And  we  have  not  even  her  excuse.  We  are 
not  widows  or — or  middle-aged  people." 

"I  don't  want  to  shun  society,  I  am 
sure,"  said  J enny,  feeling  herself  put  in  the 
wrong;  but  hardly  knowing  how.  "  Surely, 
however,  one  can  tell  good  style  from  bad, 
and  there  is  a  difference  between  shutting 
oneself  up  in  a  hermitage  and  being  a  little 
particular.  Indeed,  I  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  more  vexed  than  I,  because 
you  were  left  to  walk  behind  with  that 
handsome,  fast-looking  man  who  stared  so 
rudely  and  shook  hands  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  you  as  coolly  as  if  " 

"  He  knew  me  already,"  Sybil  put  in,  her 
cheeks  more  crimson  than  pink  now,  but 
speaking  in  a  much  gentler  tone.  "  And 
so  he  did  !  Do  you  remember,  Jenny,  my 
telling  you  last  autumn  how  nearly  I  was 
shot  one  day  coming  home  through  Farmer 
Dyson's  field  in  the  partridge  season,  and 


how  kind  and  sorry  the — the  person  was 
about  it  1  Well,  that  gentleman  that  we 
met  to-day  was  the  same  man ;  and  I  have 
seen  him  once  since  then  as  well — only  last 
week,  when  Lion  and  I  were  out  riding.  I 
had  dismounted,  while  Lion  went  into  a 
house,  and  had  tied  Princess  to  a  tree ;  but 
she  managed  to  loose  herself  and  get  away; 
and  fortunately  he — this  gentleman  was 
passing  and  caught '  her  for  me.  I  was 
very  grateful  to  him  for  it,  and  I  think," 
the  soft  eyes  brightening,  "  that  if  he  had 
been  a  fast  man  he  might  have  dispensed 
with  an  introduction  altogether.  As  it  was, 
I  was  very  pleased  to  meet  him  again,  and 
be  able  to  thank  him ;  and  I  daresay  you 
would  have  been  the  same  in  my  place ; 
for  nothing  could  have  been  kinder  or  more 
courteous  than  he  was;  and  he  didn't  even 
know  who  I  was,  and  must  have  thought 
me  very  awkward  and  troublesome,  and — 
and  foolish  altogether." 

"  Why,  Sybil,  of  course  I  should,"  cried 
Jenny,  all  the  more  penitently  because 
Sybil's  voice  had  assumed  an  almost  tearful 
intonation.  "Only,  how  could  I  guess 
who  he  was  !  I  remember  that  fright  of 
yours  quite  well.  It  alarmed  me  even  to 
hear  of  it;  and  we  didn't  tell  mamma  lest 
it  should  upset  her.  I  suppose  that  was 
why  you  didn't  mention  having  met  him 
again  last  week.  Do  you  think  he  re- 
cognised you  then  1 " 

"  Oh  !  yes.  Why  I  recognised  him,"  said 
Sybil,  adding  simply  :  "  It  was  easier  for 
me,  however,  because  he  is  so  much  better- 
looking  than  most  men.    His  features  are 

so  regular,  and  the  eyes  Did  you  notice 

them,  and  the  face  altogether,  Jenny  1  It 
is  like  a  picture." 

But  Jenny  had  been  scolded,  and  was  in 
a  wilful  mood. 

"  What  picture  ?  "  she  asked.  "  No,  no, 
Sybil ;  I  will  forgive  him  for  shaking  hands 
with  you  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  can't 
admire  his  eyes.  They  were  like  the  wolf's 
in  little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  He  has  begun  by  shooting  at  you. 
He  may  end  by  eating  you  up." 

She  turned  in  at  their  own  gate  as  she 
spoke,  laughing  merrily  still,  but  Sybil's 
smile  in  answer  was  rather  forced,  and  she 
was  glad  that  Jenny  turned  off  into  the 
yard  to  visit  Rolf  the  watch-dog,  and  so 
left  her  free  to  go  to  her  own  room  alone. 

Sybil  did  not  like  mysteries  and  uncon- 
ventionalities  ;  and  her  last  encounter  with 
Gareth  had  left  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
on  her  mind  :  a  feeling  which  increased  to 
actual   embarrassment  when,  lifting  her 
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eyes  during  the  sermon,  she  suddenly  saw 
him  in  a  pew  not  far  from  her  and  gazing 
at  her  with  fixed,  appealing  eyes,  as  if 
seeking  the  recognition  which  she  felt  her 
cheeks  were  giving  in  spite  of  herself. 
Mrs.  Jacobson's  friendly  greeting  and 
prompt  introductions  had  set  that  all  right; 
and  Gareth  seemed  so  delighted  at  it,  spoke 
so  gratefully  of  the  happy  "  chance  "  which 
had  brought  him  and  his  hostess  to 
Chadleigh  church  that  morning,  and  said 
so  many  more  pretty  things  to  her  during 
the  few  minutes  that  they  were  together 
than  she  generally  received  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  that  she  could  not  help  feeling 
pleased  and  fluttered  too.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  be  quite  superior  to  admiration,  and 
all  very  nice  to  be  engaged  to  a  man  who 
goes  in  for  sensible  conversation  instead  of 
silly  compliments ;  but  at  one-and-twenty 
compliments  don't  always  seem  silly,  and 
sensible  conversation  sometimes  wearies. 

It  was  rather  a  way  of  Gareth's  to  talk  to 
girls  whom  he  admired  as  though  they  were 
children,  and  he  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
experience ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  aged 
— in  the  latter.  Sybil  was  not.  Perhaps 
for  that  very  reason  she  felt  inclined  to 
admire  him  more  unreservedly  than  if  he 
had  been  quite  a  young  man.  Indeed,  she 
thought  him  much  older  than  he  was ;  the 
very  way  in  which  he  alluded  to  Lionel  as 
a  young  fellow  of  much  promise  seeming 
to  stamp  himself  with  the  seal  of  seniority, 
and  to  take  any  sound  of  impertinence  from 
a  speech  he  made  as  he  showed  Sybil  a  few 
half-withered  flowers  in  his  button-hole. 

"Do  you  know  what  hand  dropped  these  1 
I  have  kept  them,  for  I  had  a  fancy  that  I 
should  touch  it  with  mine  before  they  faded 
quite  ;  but  they  have  needed  a  great  deal  of 
cherishing  to  make  my  fancy  come  true." 

And  Lion  had  knocked  their  fellows  into 
the  dirt  and  trampled  on  them !  Sybil  must 
have  been  more  than  strong-minded  not  to 
feel  mortified  and  flattered  at  the  same 
moment 

She  said  no  more  about  it,  however. 
Jenny's  raillery,  either  because  it  vexed  her, 
or  because  she  was  annoyed  at  being  vexed 
by  it,  had  that  effect,  it  sealed  her  lips  : 
a  bad  thing  in  a  woman,  say  what  you  will 
to  the  contrary.  Talk  is  a  woman's  safety- 
valve.  It  is  not  till  she  is  deprived  of  that 
medium  for  mental  evaporation  that  she 
becomes  dangerous. 

If,  however,  Jenny's  little  joke  about 
Red  Riding  Hood's  wolf  prevented  her 
sister  from  saying  any  more  to  her  of  its 
object,  Sybil's  strictures  had  the  effect  of 
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silencing  the  young  girl  on  the  score  of  Mr. 
Vane's  hostess ;  and  when  later  in  the  after- 
noon she  overheard  Sybil  giving  an  account 
of  the  meeting  with  Mrs.  J acobson  to  her 
mother,  and  describing  in  her  own  pleasant 
way  the  former's  friendliness  and  agree- 
ability,  Jenny  glided  out  of  the  room  lest 
her  silence  should  appear  like  dissent,  and  a 
dissent  all  the  more  unamiable  because  she 
saw  from  Sybil's  way  of  putting  it  that 
Mrs.  Jacobson's  warm  admiration  of  Lion 
formed  the  chief  ground  for  her  sister's 
appreciation  of  the  lady. 

Mrs.  Dysart  thought  the  same  and 
laughed  a  little  as  she  answered,  stroking 
the  fair  head  :  "  I'm  afraid  my  daughter 
would  find  something  charming  in  anyone 
who  admired  her  lover.  Still,  I  own  our 
Lion's  sermons  are  a  trifle  better  than  those 
of  young  curates  in  general ;  and  it  shows  a 
certain  superiority  in  a  woman  of  these 
parts  "  (there  was  always  a  modicum  of  fine 
scorn  in  Mrs.  Dysart's  allusions  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  she  had  elected  to 
dwell)  "to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence. The  boy  will  be  flattered  if  people 
from  Mickleham  come  to  hear  him." 

"  And  London  people,  too,  mamma," 
said  Sybil  a  little  eagerly.  "  For  the  gentle- 
man with  Mrs.  Jacobson,  a  Mr.  Vane,  had 
only  run  down  from  town  for  a  few  days ; 
and  he  said  he  would  rather  hear  Lion  than 
a  good  many  fashionable  London  preachers. 
He  was  a  literary  man  himself,  he  told  me 
so,  and  that  he  knew  most  of  the  men  of 
the  day ;  so  he  ought  to  be  a  judge.  I — 
I  should  have  liked  you  to  have  seen  him, 
mammy." 

"Ah,  I  have  drifted  out  of  the  world  of 
literary  people  since  I  came  down  here," 
sighed  Mrs.  Dysart,  "but  it  was  for  you 
girls,  and  it  has  been  all  for  the  best.  I 
would  rather  see  people  through  your  eyes 
now.  If  Mrs.  Jacobson  calls,  as  you  say 
she  wants  to  do,  I  will  submit  to  it  for 
Lion's  sake ;  but  for  my  own  I  know  quite 
enough  people." 

She  did  not  say  anything  about  sub- 
mitting to  see  Mrs.  Jacobson's  friend;  and 
the  idea  would  not  even  have  occurred  to 
Sybil  herself.  She  had  done  her  duty  in 
mentioning  him,  and  in  doing  so  had  per- 
suaded herself  as  well  as  her  mother  that 
any  interest  she  might  feel  in  him  was  on 
Lion's  account.  Dear  Lion  !  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  him  praised  by  strangers. 

Lion  himself  was  ungrateful,  however. 

"  Mrs.  Jacobson  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  any- 
thing but  complimentary  tones,  when  coming 
to  call  a  day  or  two  later  he  found  Jenny 
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in  the  garden  by  herself,  and  heard  that 
his  lady-love  was  out,  having  been  carried 
off  for  a  drive  by  the  lady  in  question. 
"  What  on  earth  brought  her  here  1 " 

"She  called,"  said  Jenny  rather  shortly; 
then  seeing  further  enquiries  in  Lion's 
uplifted  eyebrows  :  "  Mamma  had  a  head- 
ache and  was  lying  down — she  is  now — so 
Sybil  went  down ;  and  as  it  was  such  a 
lovely  day  Mrs.  J acobson  persuaded  her  to 
go  for  a  drive.  Mamma  said  she  might. 
She  will  be  sorry,  though,  if  she  finds  you 
came  when  she  was  out." 

"I  am  sorry  she  went,"  said  Lion. 
"  Sybil  is  too  good  to  be  driving  about  with 
that  vulgar  little  woman.  What  made  her 
call  here  at  all  ?  " 

"  Why — didn't  Syb  tell  you  1 — she  was  at 
church  last  Sunday.  I  think  she  said  she 
came  over  to  hear  you  preach,  and  admired 
your  sermon  immensely.  She  walked  as 
far  as  the  turning  with  us  afterwards,  and 
praised  your  eloquence  to  the  skies." 

"Flummery!"  said  Lion.  "I  don't 
believe  she  ever  listened  to  a  sermon  in 
her  life  or  could  tell  you  what  it  was  about. 
Just  like  her;  all  flummery  together  !  " 

"  Who  is  uncharitable  now ! "  cried  Jenny, 
looking  up  from  the  geranium  she  was 
planting  to  shake  her  trowel  laughingly  at 
her  future  brother.  "  If  Sybil  were  here, 
wouldn't  you  get  a  lecture  !  I  did  the  other 
day  for  finding  fault  with  tins  Mrs.  Jacob- 
son  ;  she  fancied  that  you  liked  her,  Lion." 

"I?  mat  put  that  idea  into  her  head?" 

"  Because  you  took  her  to  call  there  once. 
She  told  me  so ;  and  she  likes  her." 

"  Then  I'm  very  sorry  for  it.  I  took 
her  1  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  now.  There 
was  a  thunderstorm  coming  on,  and  Mrs. 
Jacobson  met  us  just  at  her  own  gate  as 
we  rode  by  and  insisted  on  our  coming 
in  for  shelter.  I  didn't  like  to  refuse,  be- 
cause Sybil  had  a  cold  and  the  other  woman 
made  such  a  fuss  it  would  have  seemed 
churlish ;  but  I  never  thought  she  would 
have  built  up  a  visiting  acquaintance  on  it." 

"  I  am  comforted,"  said  J enny  demurely. 
"I  was  beginning  to  think  I  was  very 
wicked  in  not  falling  in  love  with  that  Mrs. 
Jacobson,  Sybil  seemed  so  shocked  at  my 
want  of  charity." 

"  Ah,  that  was  because  she  is  always  so 
tenderly  charitable  herself,"  said  Lion 
fondly,  his  ill-humour  passing  away  at  the 
thought  of  his  lady-love's  good  qualities. 
"  You  know  how  she  hates  to  be  dis- 
courteous or  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 
Sometimes  I  doubt  whether  she  remembers 
that  she  has  any  wishes  of  her  own,  she  is  | 


so'  ready  to  fall  in  with  other  people's. 
I  dare  say  she  won't  even  own  to  having 
been  bored  when  she  comes  back  1  There, 
Jenny,  leave  those  geraniums  and  come 
indoors,  I've  something  to  show  you. 
A  friend  has  sent  me  a  parcel  from  New 
Zealand  of  the  most  lovely  ferns;  and  I 
brought  them  round  with  me.  They'll 
make  your  m'outh  water." 

Sybil  in  the  meantime  was  on  her  home- 
ward way,  bowling  smoothly  along  a  broad 
sunny  road  in  Mrs.  Jacobson's  stylish 
barouche,  with  that  lady  at  her  side,  and 
Gareth's  blue  eyes  looking  into  hers  from 
the  opposite  seat.  They  had  picked  him 
up  on  the  way,  as  he  was  "  taking  a  walk," 
and  he  had  gathered  a  little  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  wood  anemones  and  violets  like 
those  Sybil  had  dropped  the  other  day, 
which  he  gave  her  with  a  smile  that 
supplied  the  need  of  any  words.  Perhaps 
he  had  never  in  all  his  idle  life  tried  so 
hard  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  anyone 
as  to  this  shy,  sweet,  maidenly  girl,  who 
was  not  like  any  other  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting.  She  was  so  utterly  destitute 
of  coquetry,  so  innocently  sweet  and 
gracious,  so  trustful  in  others,  and  withal 
so  exquisitely  modest  and  dignified,  that 
she  fascinated  him  like  some  rare  flower,  or 
delicate  perfume.  Even  Mrs.  Jacobson  felt 
the  charm  as  honestly,  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  air  and  manner  which  contained  it;  and 
Gareth  saw  the  effort,  and  laughed  savagely 
within  him  at  the  absurdity  of  it.  To  him 
it  was  like  an  ape  mimicking  a  dove ;  but 
he  was  ungrateful  to  make  such  a  com- 
parison, for  poor  Mrs.  Jacobson  was  going 
out  of  her  way  for  his  pleasure,  and  she 
was  not  so  bad  after  all.  Of  course, 
she  was  vain,  and  vulgar,  and  loud,  but 
there  was  no  harm  in  her.  She  was  quite 
as  fond  of  her  husband  as  Mrs.  Dysart 
could  have  been  of  hers ;  and  if  she  "  went 
on "  with  Gareth  Vane  in  a  way  which 
Jenny  would  have  stigmatised  as  flirting, 
she  cared  no  more  in  reality  for  that  dan- 
gerous Apollo  than  for  any  other  good-look- 
ing young  man  with  sufficient  spare  time 
to  enliven  Birchwood  now  and  then  with  a 
visit,  and  help  her  in  keeping  Matt  at 
home  of  an  evening.  That  Matt  was  a 
terribly  black  sheep  ;  and  perhaps  his  wife 
wouldn't  have  used  so  much  rouge  now  if 
she  hadn't  cried  away  a  good  deal  of  her 
natural  bloom  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  her  married  life. 

At  present  she  was  in  high  good-humour, 
first  at  giving  the  neighbourhood  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  of  .the  exclusive  Miss 
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Dysarts  in  her  carriage,  and  secondly  at 
having  secured  an  attraction  to  detain 
Gareth  longer  at  Birchwood ;  and  she  there- 
fore laid  herself  out  to  second  his  efforts 
at  being  agreeable  Avith  such  success,  that 
when  Sybil  alighted  at  her  own  door,  it  was 
with  the  bright  expression  of  one  who  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  herself,  and  a  sincere 
hope  that  mamma  would  let  her  accept  an 
invitation  to  lunch  at  Birchwood,  which 
had  been  given  her  for  the  following 
week. 

"  My  last  day  in  the  country  !  Do  come, 
please,"  Gareth  said  entreatingly ;  and  Sybil 
thought  she  would  certainly  like  to  do  so. 

She  came  in  radiant  and  glowing  as  the 
afternoon  sunshine  itself  to  the  school-room 
where  the  other  two  were  still  bending  over 
the  oak  table,  a  pile  of  dead  ferns  before 
them,  one  or  two  similar  heaps — Jenny's 
old  collections — littered  about,  and  half-a- 
dozen  open  books  scattered  over  floor  and 
table.  Jenny  was  just  arguing  something 
in  her  clear  eager  treble,  and  Lion  dis- 
puting with  her  so  warmly,  that  they  did 
not  hear  the  door  open.  Sybil  held  up 
both  her  pretty  grey-gloved  hands. 

"  Oh,  what  a  mess  !"  she  cried,  with  half 
real,  half  laughing  horror.  "  Lion,  you  are 
too  bad.  Untidy  yourself,  and  making 
Jenny  worse.  How  am  I  to  shake  hands 
across  all  this  litter!" 

"  Try,"  said  Lion,  stretching  across  it  to 
prison  one  hand  in  his  big  hold.  "Never 
you  mind  her,  Jenny.  She  scolds  us 
because  she  has  been  bored  herself.  Well, 
you  poor  victim  to  politeness,  how  have  you 
survived  it  1  I  was  very  angry  to  find 
you  had  gone." 

"Angry !  Why] "  asked  Sybil  innocently. 
"  Indeed,  it  was  very  pleasant ;  and  oh, 
Jenny,  what  do  you  think  1 " 

But  Jenny  interrupted  her. 

"  There,  Lion,  I  told  you  so !  Sybil 
never  will  own  that  being  amiable  to 
uncongenial  people  is  unpleasant.  I  believe 
she  makes  a  principle  of  it.  Sybil,  come 
and  look  at  these  lovely,  foreign  ferns. 
Now,  isn't  this  an  Asplenium  1  Lion 
declares  it's  a  Gymnogramma,  but  I  am  sure 
it's  as  like  our  Asplenium  Ruta-Muraria  as 
it  can  be.  Look." 

"  Very  like,"  said  Sybil,  glancing  at  the 
fern  without  much  attention.  Dead  plants 
were  by  no  means  as  interesting  to  her  as 
green  and  growing  ones.    ' '  But,  Jenny,  did 


you  hear  what  I  was  saying.  Mr.  Vane 
has  been  in  Austria.  He  was  there  two 
years  ago,  and  stayed  several  days  in  our 
town;  he  " 

"  Mr.  Vane  1  Oh  !  the  man  with  the 
Red  Riding  Hood  wolfs  eyes,"  said  Jenny. 
"  Was  he  with  you,  then.  Does  he  live 
with  the  Jacobsons  1 " 

"Surely  Mrs.  Jacobson  hadn't  the  cool- 
ness to  bring  her  men-friends  here  1 "  cried 
Lion.  "  What  impertinence  !  It  was  well 
for  her  your  mother  wasn't  down.  Don't, 
for  goodness  sake  get  intimate  with  that 
woman,  Sybil.  Jacobson  is  thoroughly  bad, 
fast  and  hard-living,  and  his  friends  are  the 
same.  Now,  Jenny,  you  are  putting  the 
wrong  ones  together.  That's  no  more  an 
Asplenium  than  I  am.  Look  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  spores,  and  " 

Sybil  went  quietly  away  to  take  off  her 
bonnet.  She  was  not  cross  with  either 
Lion  or  her  sister,  for  their  strictures  on  her 
new  friends  or  their  absorption  in  the  occu- 
pation they  had  in  hand ;  but  she  was 
disappointed.  The  drive  had  been  so 
pleasant.  Such  pretty  things  had  been 
said,  both  of  her  sister  and  her  lover.  Mr. 
Vane  had  even  compared  the  latter's  style  to 
that  of  Kingsley,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
know  him ;  and  it  had  been  so  delightful  to 
hear  that  old  town  on  the  Adriatic,  where  her 
earliest  years  were  passed,  spoken  of  with 
the  interest  of  intimacy.  She  wanted  to 
share  her  pleasure  with  Lion  and  Jenny,  to 
tell  them  all  about  it ;  and  her  confidences 
had  been  rebuffed,  and  her  friends  sneered 
at ! 

When  Jenny  came  running  upstairs  a 
little  later,  to  say  tea  was  ready,  and 
mamma  and  Lion  calling  out  for  their  sun- 
beam to  sweeten  it,  she  went  down  at  once 
and  showed  herself  as  bright  and  serene  as 
a  sunbeam  should ;  but  she  said  no  more 
of  her  late  companions,  and  Jenny  did  not 
even  know  whence  came  the  little  bunch  of 
wild  flowers  which  she  found  in  a  glass  of 
water  on  the  table  by  her  sister's  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.     "  AND  COME  AGEN,  BE 
IT  BY  DAY  OR  NIGHT." 

The  next  three  days  passed  somewhat 
slowly  at  South  Hill.  Unselfish  as 
Madoline  was,  even  her  delight  in  Daphne's 
engagement  could  not  altogether  compen- 
sate for  Gerald's  absence.  Life  without 
him  hung  heavily;  she  missed  him  at  all 
those  accustomed  hours  which  they  had 
spent  together.  In  the  bright  noon-tide, 
when  he  rode  over  fresh  and  full  of  vivacity 
after  a  late  breakfast;  in  the  afternoon  dusk, 
when  they  had  been  wont  to  waste  time  so 
pleasantly  beside  the  low  wood  fire ;  in  the 
evening;  always.  He  had  been  away  for 
three  days,  and  she  had  received  only  one 
shabby  little  letter  —  just  a  few  feeble 
sentences,  explaining  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  run  up  to  London,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  to  see  his  lawyers  upon  some  dry-as- 
dust  business  relating  to  his  Stock  Exchange 
investments.  He  hoped  to  settle  it  all 
speedily,  and  come  back  to  Warwickshire. 
The  letter  gave  her  very  little  comfort. 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  being  worried,"  she 
said  to  Daphne,  after  she  had  read  this 
brief  communication  two  or  three  times 
over.    "  It  is  not  like  one  of  his  letters." 

The  week  after  the  ball  began  with  one 
of  those  dull  Sundays  which  come  down 
upon  country  life  like  an  atmosphere 
of  gloom,  and  seem  to  blot  out  all 
the  pleasantness  of  creation ;  a  drizzling 
Scotch-misty  Sabbath,  painfully  suggestive 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Free  Kirk.  Madoline 
and  Daphne  walked  to  church,  water- 
proofed to  the  eyes,  and  assisted  sadly  at 


a  damp  service  ;  the  whole  congregation 
Smelling  of  mackintoshes,  the  drip  drip  of 
umbrellas  on  the  encaustic  pavement 
audible  in  the  pauses  of  the  Liturgy.  It 
was  a  rule  at  South  Hill  that  horses  and 
coachmen  should  rest  on  the  seventh  day, 
save  under  direst  pressure,  and  neither  of 
the  sisters  objected  to  a  wet  walk.  Edgar 
met  them  at  church,  having  tramped  over 
through  mud  and  rain,  much  to  the  i 
disgust  of  his  mother,  who  deemed  that  to  1 
be  absent  from  one's  own  parish  church  on 
a  Sunday  morning  was  a  social  misde- 
meanour, not  to  be  atoned  for  by  the 
most  fervent  worship  in  a  strange  taber- 
nacle. He  joined  Lina  and  her  sister  in 
the  porch,  and  walked  home  with  them 
by  moist  fields  and  a  swollen  Avon,  whose 
fringe  of  willows  never  looked  more  funereal 
than  on  this  dull  wintry  noon-tide,  when 
the  scant  bare  shoots  stood  straight  up 
against  a  sky  of  level  grey. 

"Any  news  from  Goring  1"  asked  Edgar, 
by  way  of  making  himself  agreeable. 

"  Not  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  fancy  he 
must  be  very  busy.  He  is  usually  such  a 
good  correspondent." 

"Busy  !"  cried  Edgar,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  idea.  "  What  can  he  have  to  be 
busy  about — unless  it's  the  fit  of  a  new  suit  i 
of  clothes,  or  some  original  idea  in  shoot- 
ing-boots  which  he  wants  carried  out,  or  the 
choice  of  a  new  horse ;  but,  for  that  matter, 
I  believe  he  doesn't  seriously  care  what 
he  rides.  Busy,  indeed  !  He  can't  know 
what  work  means.  His  bread  was  buttered 
for  him  on  both  sides  before  he  was  born." 

"Isn't  that  rather  a  juvenile  notion 
of  yours,  Edgar?"  asked  Madoline.  "I 
believe  the  richest  people  are  often  the 
busiest.  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights." 
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"  No  doubt.  But  a  rich  man  can  always 
take  the  rights  for  his  own  share,  and  pay 
somebody  else  to  perform  the  duties," 
answered  Edgar  shrewdly.  "  And  I  should 
think  Goring  was  about  the  last  man  to  let 
his  property  be  a  source  of  care  to  him." 

"  In  this  instance  I  am  afraid  he  is  being 
worried  about  it,"  said  Lina  decisively  •  and 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Nobody 
has  any  right  to  have  an  opinion  about  my 
lover." 

The  day  was  a  long  one,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Edgar  in  the  task  of  getting 
through  it.  Daphne,  considerably  sobered 
by  her  engagement,  behaved  irreproachably 
all  the  afternoon  and  evening,  but  she 
stifled  a  good  many  yawns,  until  the  effort 
made  her  eyes  water. 

Her  father  had  been  unusually  kind  to 
her  since  the  announcement  of  her  betrothal. 
All  his  anxieties  about  her,  and  it  had  been 
the  habit  of  his  mind  to  regard  her  as  a 
source  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  or  even  of 
future  woe,  were  now  set  at  rest.  Married 
in  the  early  bloom  of  her  girlhood  to  such 
a  man  as  Edgar,  all  her  life  to  come  would 
be  so  fenced  round  and  protected,  so 
sheltered  and  guarded  by  love  and  honour, 
that  perversity  itself  could  scarce  go  astray. 

"Daphne's  mother  was  spoiled  before  I 
married  her,"  he  told  himself,  remembering 
the  misery  of  his  second  marriage.  "  If  I 
had  won  her  before  her  heart  was  corrupted 
our  lives  might  have  been  different." 

It  seemed  to  him,  looking  at  the  matter 
soberly,  that  there  could  be  no  better 
alliance  for  his  younger  daughter  than  this 
with  Edgar  Turchill.  He  had  seen  them 
together  continually,  in  a  companionship 
which  seemed  full  of  pleasure  for  both: 
boating  together,  at  lawn -tennis,  at 
billiards,  sympathising,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
from  his  superficial  point  of  view,  in  every 
thought  and  feeling.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  this  was  a  mere  surface  sympathy, 
and  that  the  hidden  deeps  of  Daphne's 
mind  and  soul  were  far  beyond  the  plummet- 
line  of  Edgar's  sympathy  or  comprehension. 
Sir  Vernon  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
younger  daughter  was  a  frivolous  butterfly- 
being,  who  needed  only  frivolous  pleasures 
and  girlish  amusements  to  make  her  happy. 

Everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  ap- 
proved of  Daphne's  engagement.  It  was 
pleasant  to  the  girl  to  live  for  a  little 
while  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise.  Even 
Aunt  Ehoda;  upon  whose  being  Daphne 
had  exercised  the  kind  of  influence  which 
some  people  feel  when  there  is  a  cat  in  the 
room ;  even  Aunt  Ehoda  professed  herself 


delighted.  She  came  over  between  the 
showers  and  the  church  services  upon  this 
particular  Sunday,  on  purpose  to  tell  Daphne 
how  very  heartily  she  approved  of  her 
conduct. 

"You  have  acted  wisely  for  once  in  your 
life,"  she  said;  "I  hope  it  is  the  beginning 
of  many  wise  acts.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
married  at  the  same  time  as  Lina.  The 
double  wedding  will  have  a  very  brilliant 
effect,  and  will  save  your  father  ever  so 
much  trouble  and  expense." 

"Oh,  no;  I  should  not  like  that,"  cried 
Daphne  hurriedly. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  a  double  wedding!" 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Ferrers  indignantly.  "Why, 
what  a  vain,  arrogant  little  person  you  must 
be.  I  suppose  you  fancy  your  own  im- 
portance would  be  lessened  if  you  were 
married  at  the  same  time  as  your  elder 
sister?" 

"No,  no,  aunt;  indeed,  it  is  not  that. 
I  am  quite  content  to  seem  of  no  account 
beside  Lina.  I  love  her  far  too  dearly  to 
envy  her  superiority.  But — if — when  I 
am  married  I  should  like  it  to  be  very 
quietly — no  people  looking  on — no  fuss — 
no  fine  gowns.  When  my  father  and 
Edgar  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
proper  time  has  come,  I  should  like  just 
to  walk  into  my  uncle's  church  early  some 
morning,  with  papa  and  Lina,  and  for 
Edgar  to  meet  us  there,  just  as  quietly  as 
if  we  were  poor  people,  and  for  no  one  to 
be  told  anything  about  it." 

"  What  a  romantic  school-girlish  notion," 
said  Mrs.  Ferrers  contemptuously,  "Such 
a  marriage  would  be  a  discredit  to  your 
family;  and  I  should  think  it  most  unlikely 
my  brother  would  ever  give  his  consent  to 
such  a  hole-and-corner  way  of  doing 
things." 

The  one  person  at  South  Hill  who 
absolutely  refused  to  smile  upon  Daphne's 
engagement  was  Madoline's  faithful  Mowser. 
That  devoted  female  received  the  announce- 
ment with  shrugs,  and  ominous  shakings  of 
a  head  which  carried  itself  as  if  it  were  the 
living  temple  of  wisdom,  and  in  a  manner 
incomplete  without  that  helmet  of  Minerva 
which  obviously  of  right  belonged  to  it. 

"  You  don't  seem  as  pleased  as  the  rest 
of  us  at  the  notion  of  this  second  marriage," 
said  good-tempered  Mrs.  Spicer,  house- 
keeper and  cook,  to  whom  "  the  family  " 
was  the  central  point  of  the  universe ;  sun, 
moon,  .and  stars,  earth  and  ocean,  and  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  being  merely  so  much 
furniture  created  to  make  "  the  family " 
comfortable. 
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"I  hear  and  see  and  say  nothing," 
answered  Mowser,  as  oracular  in  most  of 
her  utterances  as  Friar  Bacon's  brazen 
head.    "  Time  will  show." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  said  Jinman, 
"  that  our  Miss  Daphne  is  an  uncommon 
pretty  girl,  and  deserves  a  good  husband. 
She  has  just  that  spice  of  devilry  in  her 
which  I  like  in  a  woman.  Your  even- 
tempered  girls  are  too  insipid  for  my 
taste." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  have  admired  the 
spice  of  devilry  in  Miss  Daphne's  mar," 
retorted  Mowser  venomously,  "which  made 
her  run  away  from  her  husband." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Mowser;  I  draw  the  line  at 
that.  A  man  may  want  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife,  but  he  don't  like  her  to  take  the 
initial" — Mr.  Jinman  meant  initiative — 
"and  bolt.  A  spice  of  devilry  is  all  very 
well,  but  one  doesn't  want  the  entire 
animal.  I  like  a  shake  of  the  grater  in  my 
negus,  but  I  don't  desire  the  whole  nutmeg. 
But  I  do  think  that  it's  a  low-minded  thing 
to  cast  up  Miss  Daphne's  mar  every  time 
the  young  lady's  talked  about.  Every  tub 
must  stand  on  its  own  bottom." 

"Well,  Mr.  Jinman,"  said  Mowser,  "all 
I  hope  is  that  Miss  Daphne  will  carry 
through  her  engagement  now  she's  made 
it.  She's  welcome  to  her  own  sweetheart, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  long  as  she 
doesn't  hanker  after  other  people's." 

The  phrase  ended  vaguely,  and  neither 
Mr.  Jinman,  nor  Mrs.  Spicer,  nor  the 
coachman,  who  had  dropped  in  to  tea  and 
toast  and  a  poached  egg  or  two,  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  had  any  clear  idea  of 
what  Mowser  meant,  except  that  it  was 
something  ill-natured.  On  that  point  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt. 

Another  week  wore  on,  the  second  after 
the  ball,  and  Gerald  Goring  had  not  yet 
returned.  He  wrote  every  other  day, 
telling  Madoline  all  he  had  been  doing; 
the  picture-galleries  and  theatres  he  had 
visited,  the  clubs  at  which  he  had  dined; 
yet  in  all  these  letter  of  his,  affectionate  as 
they  were,  there  was  a  tone  which  sus- 
tained in  Lina's  mind  the  idea  that  her 
lover  was  in  some  way  troubled  or  worried. 
The  few  phrases  which  gave  rise  to  this 
impression  were  of  the  vaguest ;  she  hardly 
knew  how  or  why  the  notion  had  entered 
her  mind,  but  it  was  there,  and  remained 
there,  and  it  increased  her  anxiety  for  his 
return  to  an  almost  painful  degree.  While 
she  was  expecting  him  daily  and  hourly,  a 
much  longer  letter  arrived,  which  on  the 
first  readme;  almost  broke  her  heart. 


"  My  dear  One, — I  write  in  tremendous 
excitement  and  flurry  of  mind  to  tell  you 
something  which  I  fear  may  displease  you ; 
yet  at  the  very  beginning  I  will  disarm 
your  wrath  by  saying  that  if  you  put  a 
veto  upon  this  intention  of  mine  it  shall  be 
instantly  abandoned.  Subject  to  this,  dear 
love,  I  am  going,  in  hot  haste,  to  Canada. 
Don't  be  startled,  Lina.  It  is  no  more 
nowadays  than  going  to  Scotland.  Men  I 
know  go  across  for  the  salmon-fishing  every 
autumn,  and  are  absent  so  short  a  time 
that  their  friends  hardly  miss  them  from 
the  beaten  tracks  at  home. 

"  And  now  I  will  tell  you  what  has  put 
this  Canadian  idea  into  my  head.  I  have 
for  some  time  been  feeling  a  little  below  par; 
mopish,  lymphatic,  disinclined  for  exertion 
of  any  kind.  My  holiday  in  the  Orkneys 
was  a  dolce  far  niente  business,  which  did 
me  no  real  good.  I  went  the  other  day  to 
a  famous  doctor  in  Cavendish  Square,  a 
man  who  puts  our  prime  ministers  on  their 
legs  when  they  are  inclined  to  drop,  like 
tired  cab-horses,  under  the  burden  of  the 
public  weal.  He  ausculted  me  carefully, 
found  me  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but 
nerves  and  muscles  alike  in  need  of  bracing. 
'You  want  change  of  scene  and  occupa- 
tion,' he  said,  'and  a  climate  that  will 
make  you  exert  yourself.  Go  to  Vienna 
and  skate.'  I  daresay  this  would  have 
been  good  advice  for  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  Vienna;  but,  as  I  know  that  brilliant 
capital  by  heart,  I  rejected  it.  'Please 
yourself,'  said  my  physician,  pocketing  Ins 
fee ;  '  but  I  recommend  complete  change 
and  the  hardest  climate  you  can  bear.'  I 
do  not  feel  sure  that  I  intended  to  take  his 
advice,  or  should  have  thought  any  more 
about  it;  but,  I  happened  to  meet  Lord 
Loftus  Berwick,  the  Duke  of  Banburgh's 
youngest  son,  and  an  old  Eton  chum  of 
mine,  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  Reform 
that  very  evening,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
just  off  to  Canada,  dilating  enthusiastically 
upon  the  delights  of  that  wintry  region, 
the  various  sports  congenial  to  the  month 
of  February.  He  goes  via  New  York, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  to  Montreal, 
thence  to  Quebec,  and  from  Quebec  by  the 
intercolonial  railway  to  Bimouski,  where  he 
is  to  charter  a  small  schooner  and  cross  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Natash- 
quau  Biver,  which  river  belongs  to  two 
particular  friends  of  his,  both  distinguished 
actors,  and  men  of  unbounded  popularity 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  Loftus 
proposes  to  hunt  cariboo,  moose,  elk,  and 
I  don't  know  what  else.    But  before  he 
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puts  on  his  snow-shoes,  loads  his  sledges, 
and  harnesses  his  dogs  for  those  happy 
hunting-grounds,  he  is  going  to  revel 
in  the  more  civilised  and  sophisticated 
pleasures  of  a  Canadian  Avinter,  curling- 
clubs,  sleigh-rides  around  the  mountain  at 
Montreal,  toboggining  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  near  Quebec,  and  so  on. 
Just  the  thing  for  me,  thought  I,  a  hard 
climate,  only  about  eight  days' voyage,  if  my 
dearest  did  not  object  to  my  being  away 
from  my  natural  place  at  her  feet  for  about 
five  or  six  weeks.  At  my  hinting  a  wish 
to  accompany  him,  Loftus  became  still 
more  enthusiastic,  and  was  eager  to  have 
the  whole  thing  settled  that  moment. 
And  now,  love,  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  I 
think  the  run  would  do  me  good ;  but 
perish  the  thought  of  benefit  to  me,  if  it 
must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain  to 
you.  Loftus  is  going  in  the  Cunard,  which 
leaves  Liverpool  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Telegraph  your  wishes,  and  be  assured 
beforehand  of  obedience  from  your  de- 
voted slave,  Gerald  Goring." 

Madoline's  first  thoughts  were  of  the 
pain  of  being  parted  from  her  lover,  whose 
presence  had  for  so  long  been  the  sunshine  of 
her  days,  and  so  much  a  part  of  her  life  that 
she  seemed  scarcely  to  live  while  he  was  away 
from  her.  Existence  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
mechanical  moving  about,  and  doing  duties 
which  had  lost  all  their  savour.  But  these 
first  thoughts,  being  selfish,  were  swiftly 
succeeded  in  a  nature  so  entirely  unselfish 
by  other  considerations.  If  it  were  for 
Gerald's  good  that  he  should  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  that  they  should  be 
parted  for  much  longer  than  the  five  or 
six  weeks  of  which  he  spoke  so  lightly,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  Madoline's  nature 
to  desire  him  to  forego  even  a  possible  ad- 
vantage. She  had  fancied  sometimes  of 
late  that  he  was  occasionally  dull  and  low- 
spirited  ;  and  now  this  letter  explained  all. 
He  was  out  of  health.  He  had  been  lead- 
ing too  quiet  and  womanish  a  life,  no 
doubt,  in  his  willingness  to  spend  his  days 
in  her  society.  He  had  foregone  all  those 
hardy  exercises  and  field  sports  which  are 
so  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  no  serious 
work  in  life.  Madoline's  telegram  ran  thus  : 

"  Go  by  all  means,  if  you  think  the 
change  will  do  you  good.  I  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  your  crossing  the  sea  at  this 
time  of  year.  Let  me  see  you  before  you 
go.  If  you  cannot  come  here,  I  will  ask 
my  aunt  to  go  to  London  with  me  that  I 
may  at  least  bid  you  good-bye." 


The  answer  came  as  quickly  as  electricity 
could  bring  it,  and  although  laconic,  was 
satisfactory.  "  I  will  be  with  you  about 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

"  Dear  fellow,  how  little  he  thinks  of 
the  trouble  of  travelling  so  many  miles  to 
please  me,"  thought  Madoline,  and  the 
idea  of  her  lover's  affection  sustained  her 
against  the  pain  of  parting. 

"  Next  year  I  shall  have  the  right  to  go 
wherever  he  goes,"  she  told  herself. 

Daphne  heard  of  the  Canadian  expedi- 
tion, out  said  so  little  about  it  that  Lina 
wondered  at  her  coolness. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  been  more 
surprised,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  !  Why  there  is  really  nothing 
startling  or  uncommon  in  the  idea," 
answered  Daphne  smilingly.  "  This  rush- 
ing about  the  world  for  sport  seems  the 
most  fashionable  thing  among  young  men 
with  plenty  of  money.  The  society  jour- 
nals are  always  telling  us  how  Lord  This, 
or  Sir  J ohn  That,  has  gone  to  the  Rockies 
to  shoot  wild  sheep,  or  to  the  North  Pole 
for  bears,  or  to  Hungary,  or  Wallachia, 
or  the  Balkan  range.  The  beaten  tracks 
count  for  nothing  nowadays." 

When  the  afternoon  came,  Lina  was 
alone  to  receive  her  lover.  Daphne  had 
been  seized  with  a  dutiful  impulse  towards 
her  aunt,  and  had  gone  to  drink  tea  at  the 
Rectory,  with  Edgar  in  attendance  upon  her. 

"Won't  you  defer  your  duty- visit  till 
to-morrow,  and  wish  Gerald  good-bye  1 " 
asked  Lina,  when  Daphne  proposed  the 
expedition. 

"  No,  dear ;  you  can  do  that  for  me. 
This  is  an  occasion  on  which  you  ought  to 
have  him  all  to  yourself.  You  will  have 
so  much  to  say  to  each  other." 

"If  it  were  mother  she  would  occupy 
all  the  time  in  begging  him  to  wear 
flannels,  put  cork  soles  in  all  his  boots, 
and  avoid  damp  beds,"  said  Edgar,  laughing. 
"  Now,  Daphne,  put  on  your  hat  as  quick 
as  you  can.  It's  a  lovely  afternoon  for  a 
walk  across  the  fields.  If  this  frost  con- 
tinue, we  shall  have  skating  presently." 

The  daylight  faded  slowly;  a  bright 
frosty  day,  a  clear  and  rosy  sunset.  Lina 
sat  by  the  pretty  hearth  in  her  morning- 
room,  and,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  five, 
the  footman  brought  in  her  dainty  little 
tea-tray,  set  out  the  table  before  the  fire, 
and  lighted  three  or  four  wax-candles  in  the 
old  Sevres  candelabra  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Here  she  and  her  lover  would  be  secure 
from  the  interruption  of  callers,  which  they 
could  not  be  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Five  minutes  after  the  hour,  there  came 
the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  gravel  drive, 
a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and  in  the  next 
instant  the  door  of  the  morning-room  was 
opened,  and  Gerald  came  in,  looking  bulkier 
than  usual  in  his  furred  travelling-coat. 

"  Dear  Gerald,  this  is  so  good  of  you," 
said  Madoline,  rising  to  welcome  him. 

"Dearest!"  He  took  both  her  hands, 
and  stood  looking  at  her  in  the  fire-light, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  tenderness — a 
mournful  tenderness — as  if  he  were  sad- 
dened by  the  thought  of  parting.  "  You 
are  not  angry  with  me  for  leaving  you — 
for  a  few  weeks  1 " 

"Angry,  when  you  are  told  the  change 
is  necessary  for  your  health  !  How  could 
you  think  me  so  selfish  ?  Let  me  look  at 
you.  Yes  ;  you  are  looking  ill — pale  and 
wan.  Gerald,  you  have  been  ill,  seriously 
ill,  perhaps,  since  you  left  here,  and  you 
would  not  tell  me  for  fear  of  alarming  me. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  so.  Your  letters  were 
so  hurried,  so  different  from  " 

"My  dear  girl,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
told  you  the  exact  truth  about  myself 
when  I  owned  to  feeling  mopish  and  de- 
pressed. I  have  had  no  actual  illness,  but 
I  feel  that  a  run  across  the  Atlantic  will 
revive  and  invigorate  me." 

"  And  it  is  quite  right  of  you  to  go,  dear 
Gerald,  if  the  voyage  is  not  dangerous  in 
this  weather." 

"Dear  love,  it  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  calling  a  hansom  to  take  one  down 
Eegent  Street.  The  hansom  may  come  to 
grief  somehow,  or  there  may  be  a  gale 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  safer  way  a  man  can  dispose 
of  himself  than  to  trust  his  life  to  a 
Cunard  steamer." 

"And  do  you  think  you  will  enjoy 
yourself  in  Canada  ?" 

"As  much  as  I  can  enjoy  myself  any- 
where, away  from  you.  According  to  my 
friend  Loftus  a  Canadian  winter  is  the 
acme  of  bliss,  and,  if  the  winter  should 
break  up  early,  we  may  contrive  to  get  a 
little  run  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  country, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  Rockies  before  we 
come  home." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  you  meant  to  stay 
rather  a  long  time,"  said  Lina,  with  a  touch 
of  anxiety. 

"  Indeed,  no,  dear.  At  latest  I  shall  be 
with  you  before  April  is  half-over.  Think 
what  is  to  happen  early  in  May." 

"  My  coming  of  age.  It  seems  so  absurd 
to  come  of  age  at  twenty-five,  when  one  is 
almost  an  old  woman." 


"An  old  woman  verily.  A  girl  as  fresh 
in  youthful  purity  as  if  her  cheek  still  wore 
the  baby-bloom  of  seventeen  summers.  But 
have  you  forgotten  something  else  that  is 
to  happen  next  May,  Lina     Our  wedding. " 

"  There  has  been  nothing  fixed  about 
that,"  faltered  Madoline  ;  "  except,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  to  be  this  year.  My  father  has 
not  said  a  word  as  to  the  actual  time, 
and  I  know  that  he  wants  to  keep  me  as 
long  as  he  can." 

"  And  I  think  you  know  that  I  want  to 
have  you  at  the  Abbey  as  soon  as  I  can. 
I  am  getting  to  loathe  that  big  house,  for 
lack  of  your  presence  to  transform  it  into 
a  home.  We  must  be  married  in  May, 
dearest.  Remember  we  have  only  been 
waiting  for  you  to  come  of  age,  and  for  all 
dry-as-dust  questions  of  property  to  be 
settled.  If  we  had  been  Darby  the 
gardener,  and  Joan  the  dairy-maid,  we 
should  have  been  married  four  years  ago, 
shouldn't  we,  Lina  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  blushing, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  occupation  of 
pouring  out  the  tea,  adjusting  the  egg- 
shell cups  and  saucers,  the  little  rat-tailed 
spoons,  all  the  dainty  affectations  and 
quaintnesses  of  high-art  tea-drinking, 
"  Darby  and  Joan  are  always  so  impru- 
dent." 

"Yes,  but  they  are  often  happy.  They 
marry  foolishly,  and  perhaps  starve  a  little 
after  marriage ;  but  they  wed  while  the 
first  bloom  is  on  their  love.  Come,-Lina, 
say  that  we  shall  be  married  early  in 
May." 

"  I  can  promise  nothing  without  my 
father's  consent.  My  aunt  was  suggesting 
that  Daphne  and  I  should  be  married  on 
the  same  day." 

"  Did  she  1 "  asked  Gerald,  his  head 
bent,  his  hands  engaged  with  his  cup  and 
saucer.  "  Two  victims  led  to  the  altar  : 
Iphigenia  and  Polyxena,  and  no  likelihood 
of  a  hind  being  substituted  for  either 
young  lady.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a 
dash  of  vulgarity  in  a  double  wedding  :  a 
desire  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  event, 
to  intensify  the  parade :  two  sets  of 
bridesmaids,  two  displays  of  presents,  two 
honeymoon  departures,  all  the  tawdriness 
and  show  and  artificiality  of  a  modern 
wedding  exaggerated  by  duplication  ? " 

"I  think  that  is  rather  Daphne's  idea. 
She.  begs  that  she  and  Edgar  may  be 
married  very  quietly,  without  fuss  of  any 
kind." 

"I  had  no  idea  Daphne  was  capable  of 
such  wisdom    I  thought  she  would  have 
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asked  for  four-and-twenty  bridesmaids," 
said  Gerald  with  a  cynical  laugh. 

"  She  is  much  more  sensible  than  you 
have  ever  given  her  credit  for  being," 
answered  Madoline,  a  little  offended  at  his 
tone.  "She  has  behaved  sweetly  since 
her  engagement." 

"  And — you — think — she — is — happy  V 

How  slowly  he  said  this,  stirring  his  tea 
all  the  while,  as  if  the  words  were  spoken 
mechanically,  his  thoughts  being  wide- 
away  from  them  ! 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  should  be  satisfied 
if  I  were  not  sure,  in  my  own  mind,  of  her 
happiness  1  How  can  she  fail  to  be  happy  1 
She  is  engaged  to  a  thoroughly  good  man, 
who  adores  her;  and  if — if  she  is  not 
quite  as  deeply  in  love  with  him  as  he  is 
with  her,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  affec- 
tion for  him  will  increase  and  strengthen 
every  day." 

"  Naturally.  He  will  flatter  and  fool 
her  till — were  it  only  from  sheer  vanity — 
she  will  ultimately  find  him  necessary  to 
her  existence.  I  knew  he  had  only  to 
persevere  in  order  to  win  her.  I  told  him 
so  last  summer." 

"  And  Edgar  is  grateful  to  you  for 
encouraging  him  when  he  was  inclined  to 
despair.  He  told  me  so  yesterday.  But 
do  not  let  us  talk  of  Daphne  all  the  time. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  yourself. 
How  good  it  was  of  you  to  come  down  to 
say  good-bye !" 

"  Could  I  do  less,  dearest  ?  Good-byes 
are  always  painful,  even  when  the  parting 
is  to  be  of  the  briefest,  as  in  this  case;  but 
from  the  moment  I  knew  you  wished  to 
see  me  it  was  my  duty  to  come." 

"  Can  you  stay  here  to-night  V 

"  I  can  stay  exactly  ten  minutes,  and  no 
more.  I  have  to  catch  the  half-past  six 
express." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  the  Abbey1?" 

"  No.  I  have  written  to  my  steward, 
and  I  am  such  a  roi  faineant  at  the  best 
of  times  that  my  coming  or  going  makes 
very  little  difference.  I  leave  the  new  hot- 
houses under  your  care  and  governance, 
subject  to  M'Closkie,  who  governs  you.  All 
their  contents  are  to  be  for  the  separate 
use  and  maintenance  of  your  rooms  while 
I  am  away." 

"  I  shall  be  smothered  with  flowers." 

"  May  there  never  be  a  thorn  among 
them  !  And  now,  love,  adieu.  This  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  steaming  out  of  the 
Mersey.  I  have  to  see  that  Gibson  has 
not  come  to  grief  in  the  preparation  of  my 
outfit.    A  man  wants  a  world  of  strange 
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things  for  Canada,  according  to  the  out- 
fitters.   My  own  love,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Gerald,  dearest,  best,  good- 
bye. Every  wind  that  blows  will  make 
me  miserable  while  you  are  on  the  sea. 
You'll  let  me  know  directly  you  arrive, 
won't  you  1  You'll  put  me  out  of  my 
misery  as  soon  as  you  can  1" 

"  I'll  cable  the  hour  I  land." 

"  That  will  be  so  good  of  you,"  she  said, 
going  with  him  to  the  door. 

How  calm  and  clear  the  frosty  evening 
looked;  how  vivid  the  steely  stars  up 
yonder  above  the  feathery  tree-tops ;  how 
peaceful  and  happy  all  the  world  ! 

"  God  bless  yon,  dear  one,"  said  each  to 
each,  as  they  kissed  their  parting  kiss, 
both  hearts  so  heavy,  but  one  so  pure  and 
free  from  guile,  the  other  so  weighed  down 
by  secret  cares  that  could  not  be  told. 


ON  THE  JERSEY. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  jersey. 
There  has  been  as  much  as  a  song  written 
already  on  the  jersey.  The  song  runs — 
to  quote  it  sparingly  : 

I  used  to  complain  of  the  want  of  beaux, 
Which  I  cannot  do  now,  for  goodness  knows. 

Since  the  day  when  I  first  put  a  jersey  on, 

I'm  looked  at  by  William,  and  Robert,  and  John. 

Their  heads  are  turned,  and  their  hearts  are  gone, 
If  they  once  see  me  near,  with  the  jersey  on. 

And  if  I  speak  truly,  I  must  confess, 
I  do  like  the  dear  little  jersey  dress. 

Oh,  the  jersey,  the  jersey, 

The  neat  little,  sweet  little,  &c,  &c. 

Now,  in  its  present  shape  of  a  new  upper 
part,  or  "body,"  of  a  lady's  dress,  is  the 
jersey  to  have  its  fashion  and  to  lose- its 
fashion,  quite  after  the  manner  of  other 
fashions,  with  the  silence  and  the  smile  that 
are — philosophically — usual  1  There  are 
the  acute  observers  of  fashions;  there  are  the 
artists  who  perpetrate  the  fashions ;  there 
are  the  cynical  loungers  who  always  have  a 
sour  insinuation  that  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  each  fashion  has  come ;  there 
are  the  indefatigable  manufacturers  pounc- 
ing on  fashions  as  affording  hints  for 
new  and  profitable  occupation  for  their 
looms ;  and,  with  any  and  all  of  these,  is 
the  jersey  to  be  recognised,  to  be  grappled 
with,  to  have  its  noting ;  and  is  the  jersey, 
then,  in  its  turn,  to  be  gone,  making  way 
for  some  newer  object  1 

It  is  a  broad  enquiry,  this.  It  is  an 
enquiry  that  goes— philosophically — much 
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deeper  than  might  be  suspected.  Let  it  be 
looked  at  with  becoming  gravity. 

Three  marked  strides  have  been  made  in 
costumes,  since  mankind  and  womankind 
were  driven  to  assume  them.  The  first, 
coming  more  in  the  shape  of  a  prelude 
to  a  fact,  than  a  fact  itself,  yet  amounted 
to  a  fact,  and  must  be  counted.  It  was  the 
era  of  woad-smears ;  those  concentric  and 
arrow-headed  figurings  on  the  flat  "  buff," 
that  could  be  smeared  off  again  should  the 
wearer — after  half  a  century  or  so — weary 
of  the  design ;  it  was  the  era  of  similarly 
applied  tints  and  outlines,  managed,  some- 
how, to  be  indelibly  punctured  in.  Then 
came  costume  proper;  came,  that  is  to  say, 
the  putting  on  of  something  from  off  of 
something  else,  to  the  end  that,  as  well  as 
warmth  and  decoration,  the  real  man  should 
be  hidden  away.  It  was  fragmentary  at 
the  beginning ;  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  a  slice 
of  animal  skin  ;  a  bunch  of  animals'  tails  ; 
festoons  and  circlets  of  strung  teeth,  of 
withered  berries,  of  seashore  shells,  of 
gathered  and  sun-dried  seeds.  Next,  this 
adding  of  something  came  to  be  the  adding 
of  garments  that  covered  the  whole.  These 
were  of  air-tanned  and  hut-dressed  leather, 
or  of  textile  fabrics  ;  which  latter  were 
obtained  from  appliances  capable,  at  first, 
of  only  narrow  weavings,  that  had  to  be 
combined.  Yet  such  fabrics  gave  scope 
for  endless  varieties.  The  warp  and  woof 
could  be  of  grass,  of  stalk-shreds,  of  pulled 
cotton,  of  rolled  wool,  of  twisted  silk,  of 
beaten  gold,  of  beaten  silver.  They  could 
be  made  solid,  or  slight;  woven  straight, 
woven  in  stripes ;  used  of  the  raw  tint,  or 
used  dyed ;  used  of  a  single  sort,  or  dexter- 
ously mixed.  It  was  fortunate  there  was 
all  this  freedom  and  opportunity  ■  for  here, 
in  this  third  and  last  era,  fashion  had  birth; 
fashion  which  has  remained  in  existence 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  has  had  side- 
runs,  of  course ;  it  has  had  overlayings ; 
it  has  had  rich  variations,  in  shape,  in 
texture,  in  value ;  in  beauty,  in  want  of 
beauty ;  in  cumbersomeness ;  in  propriety 
and  adaptability;  in  many  more.  It  has 
been,  at  times,  an  impediment,  by  stiffness 
and  stuffing;  by  grotesque  elongation,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  brevity ;  by  an  inexhaus- 
tible list  of  whims  and  absurdities.  It 
has  been,  at  times,  a  danger,  by  casting 
sections  of  the  clothing  away,  leaving  now 
one  portion,  now  another,  of  the  surface 
injuriously  exposed.  It  has  attacked  the 
head,  with  hair  lifted  sky-ward  on  wires, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  many  yards  of 
costly  stuff  at  the  heels  to  trail.    It  has 


sunk  into  the  grossest  inconsistency  and 
effeminacy,  by  perishable  texture,  by 
perishable  colour,  by  pearl-powder  and 
pink,  by  pigtail,  and  perfume,  and  patch. 
Still,  here  it  is,  in  direct  and  undeniable 
descent,  in  full  occupation  of  its  hereditary 
estates. 

Here  also,  however,  is  the  music-hall 
lady,  trolling  out  her  original  chorus, 
"  Oh  !  the  jersey,  the  jersey, 
The  neat  little,  sweet  little  jersey ;" 

and  inviting  her  fascinated  audience  to 
troll  it  out  with  her ;  and  naturally,  in 
another  moment,  this  new-time  songstress 
will  be  asking  in  what  manner  all  this 
hangs  on  the  jersey,  and  how  it  is  that  it 
concerns  it. 

She  shall  be  told.  Textile  fabrics,  which  are 
the  direct  ancestors  of  her  modern  garment, 
and  which  may  be  termed  cloth  generically, 
have  not  only  been  of  universal  adoption 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  reign  to  reign, 
for  "skirt"  and  "body" — that  is,  to  cover 
the  main  parts  of  the  human  edifice  ;  but 
they  have  been  obliged  to  be  used  for 
every  purpose  of  costume  for  which  fabrics 
could  possibly  be  required.  There  was 
nothing  else,  except  leather.  Made  in 
more  or  less  wide  strips,  cut  out  from  these 
with  more  or  less  skill,  and  planned,  and 
stitched,  and  fitted  to  the  limb,  cloth  was 
inconvenient  material  for  stockings.  Yet  let 
thought  be  given  to  Anne  Boleyn  drawing 
it  on  as  such ;  to  Mary  Stuart  with  her 
shoes  incommoded  with  it ;  to  J ane  Shore, 
to  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  to  Queen 
Eleanor,  to  the  Lion  Heart's  Berengaria,  to 
Philippa,  to  the  Empress  Maud.  Signifi- 
cance is  given  by  the  remembrance  to  that 
historic  fall  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury's 
historic  garter.  Smiles  could  scarcely  have 
been  restrained  about  it ;  for  in  that  four- 
teenth century,  with  "bombast  hose,"  as 
Gascoigne  describes  some  in  his  Steel  Glas, 
the  material  had  no  elasticity  to  keep  itself 
in  place  till  there  could  come  a  chance  of 
remedy,  and  immediate  awkwardness  must 
have  resulted. 

Men  were  subject  to  the  same  uncouth- 
ness  and  inconvenience  in  those  old  cen- 
turies, of  course.  There  was  Jack  of 
Newbury  as  a  sample,  otherwise  called 
John  of  Newcombe.  The  chronicler 
happens  to  describe  his  dress.  He  says  of 
him  when  he  set  out  to  meet  Henry  the 
Eighth :  "  He  wore  a  plain  russet  coat,  a 
pair  of  kersie  breeches  ....  and  stock- 
ings of  the  same  piece  sewed  to  his  slops." 
There  was  Henry  the  Eighth  himself. 
Stow  says  of  him,  and  Stow  had  seen  his 
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highness,  and  had  been  bred  a  tailor,*and 
could  give  an  eye  critically  to  such  detail : 
"You  must  understand  that  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  did  wear  only  cloth  hose,  or 
hose  cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffaty."  There 
was  William  Rufus,  that  ruddy  and  early 
Norman  king.  Eobert  of  Gloucester  has 
quite  a  lively  anecdote  of  him  and  his 
royal  stockings. 

As  his  Chamberlayne  him  brought,  as  he  rose  on  a 
day, 

A  morrow  for  to  wear  a  pair  of  Hose  of  Say, 
He  asked  what  they  costned?    "Three  shillings," 
he  said. 

"Fie  a  dibbes ! "  quoth  the  king.   ' '  Who  say  so  vile 
a  Deed, 

King  to  wear  so  vile  a  cloth,  but  it  costned  more  ! 
Buy  a  pair  for  a  Mark,  or  thou  shalt  ha  cory  fore." 
A  worse  pair  enough,  the  other  swith  him  brought, 
And  seyed  they  costned  a  Mark,  and  uneath  he 

them  bought. 
"Aye,  bel-amy,"  quoth  the  king,  "  these  were  well 

bought ; 

In  this  manner  serve  me,  or  ne  serve  me  not." 

Say  was  "vile  cloth,"  this  asserts,  on 
regal  (or  poetical-regal)  authority.  It  was 
well-known,  vile  or  not,  and  whether  used 
for  stockings  or  for  other  purposes.  Its 
other  names  were  sey,  saie,  says,  saiette, 
saga,  twisted  at  last  (in  the  tongue-frame ; 
not  in  that  with  woof  and  warp,  with 
treddles  and  smooth-worn  beam)  into  sarge 
and  serge.  Camden  speaks  of  it,  writing 
in  1586.  He  says:  "Those  slight  stuffes 
which  are  called  bays  and  says,  and  other 
such  like  stuffes  of  linen  and  woollen 
weaving ; "  and  in  that  little  transposition 
of  says  into  bays,  with  its  different  spelling 
of  base,  and  bale,  and  bayette  (because  it 
was  imported  at  one  time  from  Baia, 
Naples),  of  bayze,  and  baize,  the  material 
is  familiar  enough.  Kersey,  also,  the  choice  of 
Jack  of  Newbury,  can  be  understood.  There 
was  Kentish  kersey,  made  in  Kent ;  with 
various  other  kinds  made  here  and  there, 
in  county  and  shire,  all  over  the  working 
land ;  and  they  were  all  of  coarse  wool, 
made  into  coarse  loose  cloth  of  the  frieze 
sort,  twilled,  and  therefore  pliable,  easily 
fitted  and  folded  to  the  figure.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  suppose  that  there  was  jersey 
in  those  old  centuries;  but  there  was. 
J ersey  was  the  finest  part  of  the  wool  to 
be  found  on  the  whole  fleece,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  combing,  and  made 
into  the  daintiest,  silkiest,  most  flexible 
and  inviting  yarn.  Sey  was  the  parent 
(or  the  offspring)  of  jer-sey  and  of  ker-sey, 
both;  and  in  them  all,  as  well  as  in 
Gascoigne's  bombast,  and  Camden's  bays, 
and  the  ell-broad  taffaty  fashioned  to  cover 
the  sturdy  legs  which  supported  Henry  the 
Eighth's  sturdy  figure,  there  are  hints,  in 


plenty,  of  the  "  cloth  "  of  the  old  centuries, 
and  of  its  many  diversities.  That  there  should 
have  been  those  diversities  shows  nothing 
strange,  they  clearly  were  so  very  easily 
to  be  obtained.  Cloth  being,  at  first, 
simply  woof  and  warp,  stretched  head  to 
foot  for  length,  having  a  crossing,  right 
and  left,  suggested  them  out  of  its  very 
composition.  Threads,  it  was  seen,  could 
be  coupled,  could  be  skipped,  forming  twill 
and  diaper,  and  rib  and  check;  threads 
could  be  looped  up  for  nap,  could  be 
snipped,  after  such  looping,  for  pile,  could 
be  introduced  for  spaces  on  occasion,  could 
be  withdrawn  when  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary their  effect  should  be  there.  Threads, 
also,  could  be  driven  firmly  together,  could 
be  allowed  to  he  sparingly  apart ;  and  all 
this,  combined  with  colour,  and  disposition 
of  colour,  combined  with  size  of  thread, 
and  whether  it  had  been  spun  slack  or 
hard,  gave  opening  for  an  infinity  of  inven- 
tion and  novel  combination  that  has  never 
come  to  a  standstill  yet,  and  that  may  be 
looked  for  confidently  from  century  to 
century,  on  and  on. 

Eut  with  all,  or  with  any,  species  of 
broad  cloth,  there  was  a  drawback.  A 
frame  was  required;  beams  and  cross-beams, 
or  rods  and  cross-rods ;  uprights  and  sitting- 
places  ;  concentrated  attention ;  a  corner 
of  the  homestead  inexorably  appropriated, 
or  a  gathering  together  of  quantities  of 
such  a  frame-apparatus  in  some  proprietor's 
shed.  It  was  not  convenient.  It  did  not 
suit  all  persons,  all  places,  all  opportu- 
nities. There  must  come  an  invention  of 
something  that  could  be  used  on  quite  other 
circumstances,  and  on  quite  another  plan. 
Something  that  a  goodwife  could  take  up 
and  could  lay  down  ;  something  she  could 
resort  to  again  in  a  minute,  and  for 
a  minute,  if  another  interruption  came, 
or  whilst  she  chatted  an  hour  or  two,  as 
her  time  served,  by  the  hearth,  or  at  her 
open  door.  The  invention  came,  of  course, 
in  time.  Some  genius  looked  at  a  coat-of- 
mail,  and  looked  again;  observed  the  flexible 
and  interlocked  chain-work ;  noted  how 
this  had  come  from  a  single  linking,  and  a 
single  linking  again,  and  the  two  interlaced 
till  there  was  good  breadth ;  saw  how  this 
could  be  copied  in  thread  ;  saw  the  magic 
that  could  come  from  a  pair  of  slim  rods,  or 
pins,  of  steel,  of  brass,  of  silver,  throwing 
off  stitch  after  stitch,  and  stitch  after  stitch, 
in  a  bag  or  round  ;  and  finally,  this  genius 
produced  knitting.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sup- 
posed, this  idea  came.  There  is  no  company 
of  stocking-knitters  known  earlier  than 
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1527,  in  which  year  a  company  established 
itself  in  Paris,  choosing  for  its  patron  saint 
St.  Fiacre,  because  he  was  supposed  (in 
France)  to  be  a  Scotch  prince,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  king,  and  it  was  wanted  to  do 
Scotland,  the  knitting  country,  every 
honour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  knitted 
stockings  of  rare  kind  came  to  be  seen  in 
England  on  choice  and  spare  occasions, 
then.  Henry  the  Eighth  is  related,  by 
Stow,  to  have  had  a  pair  imported,  once, 
and  again  after  long  interval,  from  Spain. 
Young  Edward  the  Sixth  accepted  a  pair 
from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Elizabeth, 
when  she  had  been  queen  two  years, 
in  1560,  had  a  pair  presented  to  her. 
Says  Stow,  "  Her  silk -woman,  Mistress 
Montague,  presented  to  her  majestie  a  pair 
of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  for  a  new 
year's  gift ;  which,  after  a  few  days' 
wearing" — a  lengthy  piece  of  mediaeval 
queenly  toilette  which  may  be  noted  with 
amusement — "  pleased  her  highness  so  well 
that  she  sent  for  Mistress  Montague  and 
asked  her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she 
could  help  her  to  any  more  1  Who  answered 
saying :  '  I  made  them  carefully  on  purpose 
for  your  majesty ;  and  seeing  they  please 
you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in 
hand.'  '  Do  so,'  said  the  queen,  '  for  I  like 
silk  stockings  so  well,  that  I  will  not 
henceforth  wear  any  more  cloth  hose.'"* 

Still,  silk  knitted  hose  for  highnesses  did 
not  represent  all.  The  masses  always  get 
recognition  somehow,  and  a  stride  towards 
this  was  made  as  soon  as  1564.  Hose, 
half-hose,  trunk-hose,  were  knitted  in  that 
year,  in  more  plebeian  worsted.  An 
observant  young  tradesman,  named  Rider, 
serving  his  worthy  apprenticeship  in  one 
of  the  little  timber  shops  which  made  a 
bustling  market-place  of  the  old  timber 
London  Bridge,  is  credited  with  this.  The 
legend  is  that  he  saw  some  Italians,  near 
his  abode,  knitting  worsted,  that  he  seized 
the  notion,  and  had  a  pair  of  worsted  stock- 
ings knitted  for  a  gift  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. There  is  fine  historical  colouring 
in  this  bestowal  of  silk  on  a  triumphant 
Tudor  queen,  and  of  homely  wool  on  this 

*  It  is  curious  that,  in  more  modern  times,  there 
should  occur  another  Mistress  Montague  pleasantly 
connected  with  stockings.  The  colour  of  hers  was 
blue,  however.  Blue  stockings,  as  is  known,  came 
to  be  the  distinction  (or  the  ridicule)  conferred  on 
all  the  eighteenth  century  Mistress  Montague's 
"lion"  friends,  through  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  one 
of  them,  who  wore  blue  stockings  always,  and  who 
had  so  fine  a  wit,  Portman  Square  could  not  get  on 
without  him.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
assembly,  the  moment  he  arrived.  Hannah  More's 
poem,  Bas  Bleu,  may  be  seen  for  this— -ifjdesired.  , 


particular  earl.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Catherine,  the  poor  beheaded  young  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  sister;  had  there  been  no 
beheading,  his  place  would  have  been 
very  near  to  the  throne,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  this,  perhaps,  he  was  plotting 
to  bring  forward  the  claims  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  prominent,  at 
any  rate.  Rider  made  wise  choice  of 
him;  his  worsted  hose  were  seen,  were 
imitated,  and  rapidly  were  universally 
adopted  all  over  the  country.  So  is  there 
fine  historic  colouring  in  what  followed. 
William  Lee,  Master  of  Arts,  of  Wood- 
borough,  near  Nottingham,  expelled  from 
St.  J ohn's,  Cambridge,  for  the  (academical) 
guilt  of  marrying,  watched  the  wife,  for 
whom  he  had  lost  so  much,  as  she  sat 
practising  her  new  accomplishment  of  knit- 
ting beside  him,  and,  as  her  pins  cleverly 
used  up  her  worsted  (for  him,  of  course), 
he  saw  the  stocking  come.  It  was  in 
1589.  Knitting  had  had  but  a  short 
life.  It  had  come  out  of  frames,  to  do 
away  with  frames — as  well  as  to  give  that 
peculiar  power  to  pull  and  fit,  that  could 
never  come  from  cloth.  But  William  Lee 
saw  how  he  could  put  it  back  into  frames 
again,  to  make  it  quick  and  cheap  for  such 
yeomen  as  had  not  broad  pieces  enough 
to  buy  the  best,  and  William  Lee  did  it. 
Sey,  and  jer-sey,  and  ker-sey,  and  bom- 
bast, and  ell-broad  taffaty,  had  formidable 
rival,  then ;  and  William  Lee,  proud  and 
hopeful,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  patronage. 

Had  the  popularisation  of  knitted  stock- 
ing by  the  Pembroke  party,  the  Grey  party, 
the  Stuart  party,  anything  to  do  with  it  1 
Elizabeth,  at  any  rate,  frowned  upon  the 
project;  and  the  English  inventor,  knowing 
of  the  St.  Fiacre  stocking-knitters  in  Paris, 
went  over  there  to  try  for  the  countenance 
of  Henri  Quatre.  It  was  promised  him 
He  and  nine  weavers  settled  at  Rouen, 
but  Henri  Quatre  was  murdered,  there 
was  no  patronage  amidst  all  the  turmoil  for 
anybody,  and  poor  William  Lee,  crushed 
and  heart-broken,  died.  His  weavers 
knitted  on,  though;  one  of  them,  Aston, 
showing  he  had  his  master's  early  spirit  in 
him,  and  that  he  would  succeed,  if  he 
could,  getting  some  half-dozen  of  his  fellow- 
apprentices  to  return  to  England  with  him 
and  to  ply  their  frames  here.  Doing  this, 
they  saw  the  death  of  Elizabeth;  there 
came  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and 
then  their  successors,  bending  over  the  self- 
same frames,  and  at  scores  of  others  that 
had  been  built  meantime  like  them,  felt 
they  were  strong  enough  to  be  constituted 
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a  body  corporate,  and  petitioned  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  make  them  so.  Refusal  was 
their  fate  again.  Cromwell  would  give 
nothing,  no  protection,  no  privilege,  no 
monopoly.  For  two  or  three  years  more 
frame-knitting  had  to  go  on  under  what 
might  well  be  thought  the  old  ban,  till  at 
last,  in  1663,  diaries  the  Second,  being 
ready  to  grant  everybody  everything  easily, 
granted  the  wished-for  charter,  and  none 
but  members  of  the  company  could  sell 
stockings  made  from  frames  in  London,  or 
in  any  town  or  village  for  ten  miles  round. 

The  song  of  the  jersey  may  come  again 
now,  wafted  faintly  along,  nearly  overtoned 
as  it  has  been  with  so  much  noise  of  frame 
and  loom.  The  singer  can  sound  it  louder, 
for  the  thread  of  which  a  jersey  is  com- 
posed has  been  reached  here,  and  it  will 
soon  be  knitted  on.  Fairly  get  to  it, 
improvements  had  to  come  to  the  Lee  frame, 
to  the  Aston  frame,  or  the  Robinson  frame, 
for  Robinson,  curate  of  Thurcaston,  Leicester- 
shire, is  known  to  have  applied  much  patience 
to  frame-knitting,  and  is  called  by  some  the 
inventor  of  it.  It  had,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  spread  over  Nottinghamshire, 
and  over  Leicestershire  (at  Hinckley,  in 
that  county,  it  was  introduced,  in  1640, 
by  one  William  Iliffe) ;  it  had  to  spread, 
more  or  less,  over  Derbyshire ;  it  had  to  be 
added  to  and  altered  and  improved,  getting 
the  "  Derby  rib,"  from  Strutt  and  Woollatt, 
in  1756,  getting  thereby  by  palpable 
degrees  the  power  to  make  open-work  or 
"  lace,"  to  make  a  curious  sort  of  honey- 
comb fabric  used  for  aprons  and  handker- 
chiefs and  waistcoats  and  caps.  Then  whole 
under-garments  came  to  be  made  on  frames ; 
from  the  fine,  fleecy,  pure-white  "jersey" 
wool  vests  for  ladies'  wear,  to  the  dark- 
dyed,  stubborn,  long,  and  high-up  shirts 
(called  "jersey"  still,  or  sometimes  mis- 
called "  guernsey ")  for  the  rough  wear 
of  men  getting  their  living  on  the  sea. 
Small  frames  had  to  be  thought  of  also,  on 
which  women  could  work  at  home.  By 
means  of  stationary  pegs  over  which  wool 
was  passed  along  and  along,  by  means  of 
hand-pins  once  more,  of  hand-hooks  (the 
crochet),  so  many  variations  were  made 
to  what  grew  to  be  called  the  hosiery 
trade,  as  seem  in  enumeration  to  be  endless. 
In  their  quiet  cottages  and  in  homely 
factories  women  were  at  work,  turning 
out  shawls,  half-shawls,  jackets,  "  cardi- 
gans," hoods,  opera-caps,  petticoats,  "  com- 
forters," boas,  cuffs,  muffs,  boots,  bootees, 
bootikins,  gaiters,  knee-caps,  collarettes, 
cuffs,  gloves,  sleeves,  ruffs,  a  whole  circle 


more.  They  had  to  learn  to  embellish  all 
these  with  frill,  and  tuft,  and  colour,  and 
regulated  holes  for  tracery  -  work,  and 
fashion  ;  they  had  to  submit  all  work  that 
this  enabled  them  to  do  to  the  gains  of 
"middle-women,"  who  collected  it  from 
their  cottages,  and  gave  them  new,  and 
brought  them  back  their  wage;  or  they 
had  to  give  up  home  and  home-duties,  and 
to  go  to  and  fro  to  factories  night  and 
morning  in  a  chatting  herd.  Finally,  the 
stocking-stitch  and  the  stocking-frame  had 
to  get  that  reformation  that  allows,  in  its 
perfect  stage,  a  thousand  frames,  and  a 
thousand  thousand,  to  be  propelled  at  once 
by  steam ;  and  when  this  is  thus  added  to 
the  account,  the  genealogy  of  the  present 
jersey  has  been  tracked  throughout. 

Will  the  jersey  live,  however?  Is  the 
Elizabeth  of  the  day  about  to  utter,  "  I 
like  knitted  bodices  so  well  that  henceforth 
I  will  wear  no  cloth  bodice  1"  Modistes 
must  look  to  it.  The  issue  is  theirs  (in 
a  commercial  sense)  chiefly.  For  it  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  costume  that  the 
stocking-stitch  should  be  applied  to  the 
external  and  ornamental  "body"  of  women. 
Modistes  have  had  undisputed  dominion  in 
that  region,  hitherto.  Throughout  all  the 
textile  centuries  (to  identify  them  as  befits), 
they  have  never  till  now  had  a  moment's 
overthrow,  because  there  has  never  been  a 
moment's  overthrow  in  the  rule  of  the 
generic  "  cloth."  Truly,  oceans  of  tears 
have  been  shed  over  it,  an  Olympus  of 
headache  has  been  raised  by  its  means  : 
women  have  "dropped"  through  it,  have 
fainted,  have  had  hysterical  seizures, 
high-pitched  and  strong.  And  supposing 
the  jersey  is  doomed  to  come  (or,  of  course, 
the  natural  development  of  the  jersey;  it  is 
sure  to  be  amenable  to  Darwinian  evolution; 
parting  with  features  that  are  objection- 
able, pushing  out  others  for  which  there 
is  good  need),  the  jersey  will  quietly 
make  its  shaping  for  itself,  will  widen  where 
width  is  wanted,  will  remain  in  its  close 
lines  where  it  is  not  strained ;  the  jersey 
will  "  give,"  it  will  right  itself  again,  it 
will  even  condescend  to  recover,  humbly, 
from  breakage  with  a  darn ;  and,  surely, 
many  dressing-rooms  will  be  freed  from 
storms,  many  work-rooms  will  contain  less 
distressed  apprentices,  and  there  is  no  one 
can  say  but  what  the  revolution,  brought 
about  will  be  a  gigantic  revolution— to  be 
related,  in  future  histories  with  becoming 
seriousness. 

Meanwhile  (whilst  philosophers  look 
round  and  wait,  as  precedent  bids ;  being 
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assured  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  at 
times,  whether  revolution  is  at  hand,  and 
that  to  wait  is  wise),  the  present  demand 
for  jerseys  has  not  been  without  results. 
The  circular  frames,  used  to  produce  the 
long  tubes  of  wool  and  cotton  that  are 
afterwards  cut  up  and  squeezed  to  shape  as 
marketable  stockings,  have  been  enlarged 
in  size  till  they  can  produce  a  tube  of  wool 
thirty-six  inches  in  circumference,  known 
in  the  factories  as  "  Jersey  cloth."  Miles 
of  it  have  been  woven,  already  •  miles  upon 
miles.  When  each  tube  is  detached  from 
its  frame,  in  lengths  of  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
it  is  slit  from  end  to  end,  that  it  may  be 
folded  open,  and  dressed  and  pressed  like 
other  cloths,  for  use.  Then  the  pattern 
of  the  jersey  is  laid  upon  it  (in  sizes,  as, 
say,  for  shoes),  the  jerseys  are  cut,  are 
sewn,  are  pressed  flat  again,  are  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  lady  who  eulogises  them  in 
song.  Already,  while  the  cloth  is  still 
in  its  open  state,  folded  in  its  large  smooth 
rolls,  it  is  suggesting  purposes  for  which  it 
can  be  advantageously  applied.  Long 
curtains  have  been  made  of  it;  outside 
cloaks  and  coats ;  and  as  the  weaving- 
women  sit  in  their  long  light  shops,  amongst 
the  whirr  of  the  machinery,  and  their  own 
snatches,  now  and  again,  of  country  song, 
it  can  be  seen  that  they  make  bags  for 
their  implements  of  spoilt  ends  of  it,  that 
they  utilise  it  as  dusters,  that  they  cover 
pincushions  with  it  for  their  pins.  Anyway, 
a  new  article  of  commerce  has  been  intro- 
duced, that  is  sure,  in  some  form  or  another, 
not  to  be  swiftly  laid  aside. 


HARD  TIMES. 
Hard  Times  !  and  so  they  be,  honey ;  cupboard 

and  hearth  are  bare, 
We  can  scarcelins  boil  the  kettle,  with  the  weed 

thou'st  gathered  there. 
Nay,  thou  mount  touch  t'  brass  i't  teapot ;  that's 

for  the  rent  thou  knows, 
I'd  liefer  perish  here  at  home,  than  live  on't  best  i't 

House. 

I've  never  troubled  the  parish  yet,  and  I've  none  s© 
long  to  wait, 

And  mebby  things  '11  be  better,  now  t'iron's  got 
agate ; 

But  I've  had  harder  times  than  this ;  whist !  thou 

wilt  rest  enow, 
I  could  mak  sleep  my  supper  when  I  was  as  young 

as  thou. 

I  have  had  harder  times,  I  say ;  the  body  may  pine 
and  spare, 

But  when  the  heart  is  famishing  it's  a  bitterer 

thing  to  bear ; 
Come  hap  thysel  i't  blanket ;  I'll  tell  thee  o'ermy  tale, 
T'will  make  a  better  hushaby  than  the  call  of  the 

rising  gale. 

Thou  think'st  a  deal  on  thy  golden  curls  and  those 

blue  eyes  of  thine ; 
I  tell  thee,  lass,  at  their  brightest  they  never  matched 

wi'  mine ! 


Aye,  I  hear  thee,  laugh  an  it  please  thee  ;  I  know 

what  my  Willie  said, 
Art  thou  to  mock  at  his  judgment,  because  he's  cold 

and  dead  ! 

It  were  a  summer  morning  when  I  stood  out  there 
on  t'  pier, 

And  tried  to  laugh  as  brave  as  aught,  and  tried  to 

join  the  cheer, 
As  the  Lecta  swept  o'er  the  harbour  bar,  and  her 

sail  flew  out  to  t'  breeze, 
And  taut  and  trim  like  a  bird  she  went,  over  the 

treacherous  seas. 

And  Willie  leant  ower  t'  bulwarks,  and  waved  his 
hand  to  me, 

And  held  the  rose  I'd  gien  him  up,  for  all  t'  crowd 
to  see ; 

And  when  I'd  watched  the  last  on  her,  I  turned  up 

this  very  court, 
To  sew  my  wedding  duds,  again  the  Lecta  rode  in 

port. 

Bairn,  summer  glowed  to  autumn;  autumn  to 

winter  paled; 
It  was  six  long  weary  months  at  last,  from  the  day 

the  Lecta  sailed ; 
Six !  and  two  should  ha'  seen  her  back,  and  hope 

was  sinking  down, 
And  never  a  word  to  the  yearning  hearts,  that 

waited  in  the  town. 
There  was  work  enow  among  us;  and  no  "union" 

then  to  draw 
Fond  uns  who  should  know  better  beneath  its  iron 

law; 

No  "strikes"  to  hunger  wives  and  bairns,  and 

madden  half  their  men  : 
We  mout  ha'  less  of  learning,  but  we'd  more  of 

wisdom  then. 
But  worse  than  cold  or  clemming,  were  those 

weary  watching  days, 
While  the  wild  wind  swept  the  angry  seas ;  or  the 

cruel  crawling  haze 
Hid  even  the  great  grey  tossing  waste,  where  I'd 

stare  from  dawn  to  dark, 
Just  for  the  chance  on  the  far  faint  line,  of  the  sail 

of  a  home-bound  bark. 
Day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  and  month  by 

month  dragged  past, 
And  hope  died  out,  and  cold  despair  turned  o'er 

the  page  at  last ; 
The  silent  doom  hung  heavily,  till,  like  a  funeral  pall, 
"Missing,  the  Lecta,  and  all  hands,"  closed  slowly 

over  all. 

And  now,  a  bitter  woman,  lonely  and  old  I  sit, 
Beside  this  barren  hearth  of  mine,  and  tell  a  bairn 
of  it ! 

Hard  times!  thou  hast  to  bear  a  bit;  but  get 

away  !  thou'rt  young, 
There's  hope  in  each  rising  sun  for  thee,  and  joy  in 

a  glozing  tongue. 
Wait  till  thou  know'st  that  thou  might'st  weep,  and 

not  a  soul  to  heed, 
That  thou  might'st  die  and  none  to  mourn,  die  like 

a  useless  weed ; 
Wait,  till  thine  all  of  love  and  life,  lies  in  yon  wild 

wide  sea, 

Then  dare  to  even  woes,  and  come  to  plain  "hard 
times  "  to  me  ! 


MISERICOKDIA. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  I. 

Coming  up  the  hill  from  where  the 
red-tiled  cottages  of  the  village  clustered 
together,  you  looked  through  the  lych-gate 
and  saw  a  long  row  of  elm-trees  towering 
skywards. 
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Iii  spring,  the  golden  sunshine  filtered 
through  the  net-work  of  their  brandies, 
bright  rath  fresh,  young,  pink-veined 
leaves.  In  autumn  (as  now),  their  leaves 
died  instead  of  lived  in  the  sunlight,  and 
here  and  there,  each  moment,  one  came 
fluttering  softly  down  to  add  itself  to  the 
rustling  brown  carpet  gathering  on  the 
edges  of  the  pathway  beneath. 

Looking  (still  through  the  gate  as  through 
a  high-arched  casement)  you  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  square  turreted  tower,  old, 
and  clasped  and  bound  with  ivy  every- 
where. 

From  tins  tower  the  chimes  of  four  sweet 
tinkling  bells  dropped  into  the  valley  hour 
by^our.  as  though  to  bid  men  and  women 
give  a  thought  to  God  and  heaven  in  the 
midst  of  their  kusy  daily  life. 

Sometimes  (as  now)  upon  a  quiet  autumn 
evening  swallows  gathered  about  the  old 
church  tower,  twittering  to  each  other  of 
their  coming  journey  to  warmer  climes,  or 
flew  circling  in  the  mingled  gold  and  blue 
of  the  clear  dome  above.  The  day  had 
been  one  of  those  that  summer  seems  to 
leave  behind  and  autumn  smilingly  appro- 
priates. No  June  day  could  have  given 
the  world  brighter  sunshine — no  softer 
breeze  could  have  stirred  the  flowers,  pink 
and  blue  and  snowy-white,  that  blossomed 
here  and  there  among  the  graves. 

But  now  the  evening  was  closing  in,  and 
autumn  began  to  assert  itself.  A  crispness 
made  itself  felt  in  the  air  through  which 
the  dead  leaves  dropped.  The  church 
stood  high  on  the  hill-top,  and  below,  the 
fertile  valley  stretched  to  the  horizon, 
mapped  out  in  fields,  some  of  which  were 
golden-brown  with  their  load  of  ripe  rich 
grain.  Here  and  there  woods  clustered, 
and  through  the  midst  of  the  smiling 
panorama  ran  the  river. 

On  one  side  of  the  churchyard,  a  little 
way  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  was  a 
red-brick  many-gabled  house,  the  rectory. 

Here,  too,  were  the  signs  of  age,  seen  in 
the  old-fashioned  mullioned  casements,  one 
of  which,  looking  towards  the  church,  stood 
open,  and  barred  back. 

The  changing  leaves  of  a  wisteria  rustled 
round  it ;  a  branch  of  climbing-rose,  with 
one  late  flower  showing  pale  against  the 
green,  swayed  coyly  in,  as  though  it  would 
fain  claim  for  that  last  sweet  blossom  of  the 
waning  year  some  kindly  notice. 

Within  shone  the  faint  light  of  a  reading- 
lamp — very  faint  as  yet,  for  the  night 
outside  was  only  dusky,  not  dark.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  have  much  chance  of  growing 


really  dark  for  some  hours  to  come;  for 
over  the  valley  the  sky  was  ruddy  with  the 
lingering  light  of  sunset,  and  looked  like  a 
fire  behind  the  trees;  and  a  pallid  crescent- 
moon  shimmered,  putting  in  blue  tints 
to  vary  the  lovely  picture  of  a  perfect 
autumnal  evening. 

Beyond  the  church  on  the  other  side,  and 
running  out  some  way  behind  and  beyond 
it,  was  a  sort  of  waste  land,  studded  with 
trees,  and  entered  by  a  stile  in  the  low  stone 
wall.  This  place  was  a  very  paradise  to 
the  village  children  out  of  school  hours, 
and  especially  at  the  present  season,  for 
was  not  the  ground  strewn  with  acorns  in 
their  dainty  cups,  and  other  treasures,  too, 
in  the  shape  of  fir-cones,  and  many  strange 
and  curiously-coloured  fungi,  droll  to  see  and 
amusing  to  handle,  but,  as  every  sensible 
child  knew  full  well,  by  no  means  desirable 
as  articles  of  food  1  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  bunches  &f  beautiful  scarlet  berries, 
which  hung  temptingly  across  the  hedge 
that  ran  round  the  lower  end  of  the  waste. 
They  seemed  very  pretty,  almost  as  pretty  as 
the  delicate  purple  flowers  which  preceded 
them ;  but  were  better  to  look  at  than  to 
taste. 

Life  has  its  night-shade  berries  as  well 
as  Nature ;  things  fair  to  see,  yet  a  "  tree 
of  knowledge  "  of  which  to  eat  is  to  die — 
to  die  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  life, 
to  die  to  the  faith  in  all  things  good,  and 
pure,  and  true. 

The  Eev.  J ohn  Erlam,  vicar  of  Halcombe- 
on-the-Hill,  in  the  days  of  his  hot  and 
hasty  youth,  had  stretched  forth  a  rash 
hand,  and  taken  of  the  blossom  and  fruit 
of  life,  which  seemed  beautiful  beyond  com- 
pare, yet  whose  aftermath  was  as  the  very 
"  shadow  of  death."  When  yet  scarce 
across  the  threshold  of  manhood,  he  had 
fallen  under  the  irresistible  spell  of  a 
woman's  charm.  He  was  then  but  an 
ensign  in  a  marching  regiment,  yet  already 
a  favourite  in  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  had  a  certain  independence 
beyond  his  pay,  and  on  the  income  of 
these  two  sources  combined,  married  his 
penniless  fair  one. 

Early  marriage,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  almost  always 
fatal  to  a  man's  career  in  the  service.  A 
man  grows  less  daring,  less  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  any  station,  any  duty  that  may 
come  in  his  way,  when  he  is  conscious  of 
a  wife,  and  children  whose  welfare  and 
comfort  depend  upon  his  life ;  but  in  John 
Erlam's  case  it  appeared  that  marriage  had 
an  effect  the  exact  contrary  to  this. 
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When,  but  a  few  short  months  after  his 
wedding-day,  his  regiment  was  put  under 
orders  for  India  (then  in  a  state  of 
extreme  turmoil),  the  young  fellow,  whom 
everybody  expected  to  see  somewhat  cast 
down  at  so  prompt  a  separation  from  his 
bride,  was  apparently  almost  wild  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  getting  a  taste  of 
gunpowder.  The  wife  went  to  live  with 
an  elderly  relative  near  Plymouth;  the 
young  husband  went  to  the  East,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fearless  gallantry, 
was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  pro- 
moted to  his  lieutenancy. 

Everybody  said  "Erlam  had  a  grand 
career  before  him."  Some  women  envied 
his  wife,  thinking  how  proud  she  must  be 
of  her  handsome  soldier-lad  (for  he  was 
little  more);  and  then — no  one  could  guess 
why  or  wherefore — when  the  fighting 
was  done,  John  Erlam's  military  career 
came  to  a  sudden  end.  He  went  home 
on  leave ;  "  to  fetch  his  wife  out,"  people 
said;  but  instead  of  rejoining,  sold  out, 
and  that  without  writing  a  line  to  any 
of  his  brother  officers  to  explain  so  strange 
a  step. 

When  his  comrades  heard  that  "  Erlam's 
papers  were  in,"  they  were  alike  amazed 
and  puzzled.  They  discussed  the  matter 
this  way  and  that,  looking  at  it  from  every 
possible  standpoint.  But  the  only  con- 
clusion they  came  to  was  that  there  was 
something  about  it  that  was  being  "  kept 
dark";  an  expression  that  might  equally 
well  have  been  applied  to  the  man's 
life  during  the  next  few  years.  It  was 
known  in  the  old  regiment  that  Erlam 
had  gone  to  live  in  that  undefined 
locality  called  "abroad";  that  he  had 
taken  his  wife  with  him ;  that  his  father, 
Mr.  Rodney  Erlam,  of  Halcombe  Hall,  was 
taciturn  in  speaking  of  him,  and  there  all 
information  ended. 

Time  changes  all  things,  most  of  all  that 
little  world,  a  regiment.  Old  men  go,  new 
men  come,  some  die,  others  exchange, 
and  gradually  the  old  interests  fade  as  a 
new  society  springs  up.  Men  who  have 
been  prominent  figures  in  the  community 
become  but  names  to  which  no  one  attaches 
any  very  particular  ideas.  For  ten  years 
the  regiment  which  had  been  John  Erlam's 
served  abroad.  For  fifteen,  it  so  chanced 
that  none  of  those  who  had  been  his 
comrades  ever  came  across  the  man  whose 
promising  career  had  been  cut  short  so 
strangely;  the  man  whose  history  had  in  it 
some  element  that  needed  to  be  "kept 
dark." 


At  the  end  of  that  long  lapse  of  years, 
an  old  comrade  chanced  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halcombe -on -the -Hill, 
and  in  its  genial  parish  priest  recognised 
the  young  soldier  who  had  fought  in  the 
first  Sikh  campaign. 

The  two  old  comrades  had  many  a 
pleasant  chat  together ;  they  spoke  of  old 
friends;  and  resuscitated  old  jokes;  but 
on  the  cause  or  causes  that  led  John 
Erlam  to  leave  the  service,  or  of  that  long 
waste  of  intervening  years  that  lay  between 
them  and  now,  was  never  a  word  spoken. 

One  incident  made  Major  Daverin  marvel 
not  a  little ;  though,  like  the  true  soldier 
and  gentleman  he  was,  he  marvelled  in 
unbroken  silence. 

It  was  this. 

The  rector  of  Halcombe,  naturally 
enough,  took  him  to  the  rectory,  and  there 
introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  child. 

Mrs.  Erlam  was  a  graceful  sympathetic 
woman,  brown-eyed,  low-voiced,  a  woman 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  who 
had  been  his  ward.  The  child  was  a  boy  of 
five  years  old,  brown-eyed  like  the  mother,  a 
creature  lovely  to  behold,  perfect  in  feature, 
and  crowned  a  household  king  with  a 
crowd  of  golden  locks. 

The  close  and  subtle  bond  between  this 
little  family  of  three  was  a  thing  that  made 
itself  felt  in  every  look  and  gesture.  Having 
once  been  in  their  company,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  them  apart.  They  always 
come  to  your  remembrance  as  a  group — 
the  three  heads — one  on  which  the  snow 
began  to  mingle  thickly  with  the  black; 
the  mother's  fair,  rippling  like  the  sand 
when  the  tide  has  run  out ;  and  the  child's 
an  aureole  of  gold  above  an  angel  brow. 

Vivian  Daverin  had  been  dining  at  the 
rectory.  Dinner  over,  the  two  men  went 
out  together  into  the  gloaming. 

"  This  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine,"  said 
Mr.  Erlam,  leading  the  way  to  a  broad 
pathway  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard 
overlooking  the  valley.  "  Here  I  do  many 
an  hour  of  '  sentry  go,'  pondering  over  my 
sermons,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  and  the 
view  below  there." 

Major  Daverin  smiled  at  his  friend's  lapse 
into  the  lingo  of  old  times,  and  the  two 
were  soon  pacing  up  and  down. 

On  the  left,  a  sort  of  natural  ravine  lay 
between  them  and  the  window  in  the  pro- 
jecting wing  of  the  rectory,  and  across  this 
dell,  like  a  beacon  across  a  miniature  sea, 
shone  the  glimmer  of  the  study  lamp. 

With  what  peaceful  beauty  was  the  night 
closing  in ! 
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Swallows  flitted  and  twittered  no  longer, 
the  song-birds  in  the  trees  were  silent.  The 
red  glow  behind  the  fir-woods  had  grown 
dim.  A  fleecy  veil  of  mackerel- cloud, 
seeming  to  centre  in  and  mantle  round 
the  rising  moon,  only  added  to  the  softness 
of  light  and  shade.  The  bells  chimed  in 
falling  cadence,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
then  da  capo. 

Two  cigar  ends  glowed  in  the  dusky 
twilight.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the 
dark  figures  paced,  now  and  again  standing 
still  awhile  side  by  side  to  look  at  the 
panorama  stretched  below,  a  picture  done 
in  ebony  and  silver,  and  softened  by  ex- 
quisite half-lights  of  blue  and  grey. 

"  Erlam,"  said  Major  Daverin,  after  a 
long  look  round,  a  look  that  lingered  last 
upon  that  open  window  across  the  dell, 
the  window  where  the  home-signal  gleamed, 
"  it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  very  happy  man; 
you  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  know  what 
to  wish  for,  if  the  chance  were  given  you, 
eh?" 

"  I  should,  indeed.  I  thank  God  day  by 
day  in  that  I  am  just  what  you  say — a 
happy  man." 

The  words  were  said  quietly,  reverently, 
almost  solemnly.  The  rector's  deep-set 
eyes — eyes  keen  and  clear,  yet  apt  to 
soften  into  marvellous  tenderness — were 
looking  far  away  across  the  valley.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  well;  for  so  he  missed  a 
quick  and  furtive  glance  of  scrutiny  cast 
upon  him  by  his  companion.  That  woman 
with  the  exquisite  voice  and  perfect 
graciousness  of  womanhood — that  perfect 
wife  and  loving  mother,  whom  the  rector 
called  "Milly,"  was  not  the  girl- wife  Major 
Daverin  remembered  in  the  days  that 
were  past. 

True,  he  had  only  seen  her  once,  for  she 
had  been  but  little  with  the  regiment 
during  those  few  months  of  its  stay  in 
England  after  her  marriage.  But  he 
remembered  her. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  a  woman 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  when  once  seen. 
She  had  black  flashing  eyes,  a  manner  at 
once  abrupt  and  imperious,  much  beauty  of 
form,  thick  dark  tresses  growing  low  upon 
her  brow,  and,  just  across  the  temple,  a 
strange  scar,  almost  like  a  sabre-cut.  Her 
hands  were  long  and  lithe,  and  of  a  soft 
dusky  shade.  She  might  well  have  had 
gipsy  blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  restless 
alike  in  look  and  manner ;  in  a  word,  an 
utter  contrast  in  every  possible  respect  to 
tliis  fair  sweet  Millicent,  John  Erlam's 
present  wife. 


"  She  is  dead  then,"  thought  Major 
Daverin;  adding  to  himself,  "a  good  thing 
too;  if  I  mistake  not,  she  had  the  look  of 
a  wild  animal,  a  creature  whom  nothing 
short  of  death  could  tame." 

Awhile  longer  the  two  men  paced  up 
and  down.  Each  moment  the  moon  rose 
higher  in  the  heaven,  trailing  her  veil  of 
fleecy  cloud  after  her.  Each  moment  the 
fire  behind  the  trees  grew  fainter.  Each 
moment  the  light  in  the  study  window 
grew  clearer,  glinting  on  the  leaves  of  the 
wisteria,  and  on  the  solitary  snow-white 
rose  outside. 

"I  mustn't  forget  it's  Saturday  night,  a 
bad  night  to  dine  with  a  parson,"  said  Major 
Daverin  as  the  clock  chimed  the  quarter. 

"I  will  walk  the  length  of  the  lane 
with  you.  I  have  a  sick  man  to  see 
before  I  go  in,"  was  the  reply.  So  they 
set  off  down  the  lane,  casting  grotesquely- 
long  shadows  on  the  deep  ruts  left  by  the 
hay-carts,  as  they  went  along. 

At  the  door  of  a  cottage  some  way  off 
they  parted,  with  a  long  cordial  hand-clasp, 
and  many  kindly  words. 

Then,  the  rector,  bowing  his  tall  head 
beneath  the  low  doorway,  went  in. 

We  will  not  follow  him. 

Suffice  it  to  say  he  carried  comfort  where 
comfort  was  needed,  and  that  without 
striving  to  probe  and  pry  into  the  wound  in 
a  stricken  heart.  He  did  not  linger  long  by 
the  sick  bed,  once  a  few  hopeful  cheering 
words  said.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims 
that  a  cotter's  hovel  was  as  sacred  as  a 
nobleman's  castle,  and  he  knew  that 
Saturday  night  was  a  busy  time  with 
working  people.  He  even  apologised  for 
his  visit,  such  as  it  was. 

As  he  left  the  cottage,  Mr.  Erlam  let  his 
thoughts  drift  away  to  the  past ;  the  past 
that  had  been  called  so  vividly  to  his  mind 
by  the  interview  with  his  old  comrade 
Vivian  Daverin.  He  was  not  one  much 
given  to  dwelling  on  dead  sorrows.  "  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  was  in  his 
estimation  a  wise  maxim  to  abide  by — 
unless  there  was  some  good  to  be  done  by 
setting  it  aside. 

But  to-night  the  old  trials,  the  old  bitter 
searing  griefs,  the  agony  of  shame,  the 
cruel  sense  of  degradation,  all  the  demon 
crew  of  torments  that  had  once  beset  his 
life,  seemed  to  gibe  and  mock  at  him  as 
he  went  his  way  homewards  through  the 
moonlit  world. 

He  was  a  man  who  from  the  teaching  of 
experience  had  learnt  to  hold  himself  well 
in  hand. 
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This  tone  of  retrospective  thought  was 
morbid,  unhealthy,  ungrateful  to  the  great 
Giver  of  all  Good — the  God  who,  through 
much  tribulation,  through  many  deep 
waters,  had  led  Mm  into  "  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  ways  of  peace,"  to  a  peace  in- 
effable, unspeakable,  such  as  the  lives  of 
few  men  hold — to  a  love  in  which  an  all- 
womanly,  loving,  gracious  woman  filled 
heart  and  thought  and  mind,  giving  in 
unstinted  measure  perfect  sympathy,  entire 
devotion,  passionate  tenderness.  Wrestling 
with  those  bitter  memories  that  would 
obtrude  themselves  upon  his  thoughts, 
John  Erlam  turned  once  more  into  the 
quiet  of  God's  Acre.  He  would  go  home 
soon ;  indeed,  he  had  work  still  to  do  for 
the  morrow,  and  he  had  not  given  little 
Rodney  his  "kiss  good-night;"  but  these 
thought-demons  must  be  exorcised — it  felt 
like  a  profanation  to  carry  them  into 
Milicent's  dear  presence.  So  he  turned 
once  more  into  the  favourite  pathway  where 
it  was  so  often  his  custom  to  pace  to  and  fro 
while  thinking  over  his  sermon,  or  ponder- 
ing some  literary  problem. 

Neither  sermon  nor  lore  of  cultured 
mind  held  his  thoughts  now.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  inches,  as  we  have  already 
said,  spare  in  form,  but  lithe  and  powerful. 
His  locks  were  thick,  and  clustered  round 
a  high  square  brow;  they  were  flecked 
with  grey,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  tossing 
them  back  with  his  hand  when  in  argument, 
mental  or  actual,  he  grew  heated.  He  did 
so  now,  first  having  bared  his  head  to  the 
breeze  which  stole  up  from  the  valley. 

It  seemed  as  if  by  this  gesture  he  strove 
to  clear  his  brain  from  the  phantoms  that 
haunted  it. 

How  beautiful  the  night  was !  The 
serene  moon  had  cast  off  the  veil  of  filmy 
clouds,  and  sailed  alone  in  the  clear  air. 
The  sky  looked  deeply  purple;  the  stars, 
no  longer  faint,  seemed  to  hang  low  from 
its  eternal  depths.  The  mist  lay  low  in  the 
valley  here  and  there,  but  the  moonlight 
turned  all  the  leaves  of  the  woods  to  silver. 
Over  by  the  lych-gate  the  leaves  of  the  tall 
elms  whispered  softly  to  each  other. 

"  The  world  looks  so  beautiful  to-night, 
it  would  almost  cheat  one  into  fancying 
that  no  such  things  as  sorrow  and  suffering 
exist  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Erlam,  speaking  his 
thoughts  softly  to  himself,  a  thing  not 
uncommon  with  earnest  thinkers.  "  Now 
for  home,  and  Rodney's  'kiss  good-night.'" 

He  smiled  softly,  happily ;  and  then, 
still  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  swing- 
ing it  gently  by  his  side,  turned  to  go. 


Only  turned,  though.  For,  as  if  to  give 
the  lie  to  that  seeming  of  perfect  peace 
and  happiness  told  in  the  loveliness  of 
that  lovely  night,  a  long  shuddering  sigh 
mingled  with  the  whispering  of  the  leaves 
above  the  lych-gate. 

The  rector  stood  still  a  moment,  glancing 
hurriedly  round,  and  then  he  saw  what  had 
before  escaped  his  notice.  A  woman  was 
sitting  huddled  on  the  edge  of  a  green 
mound,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  knees, 
and  shrouded  in  the  poor  shawl  that 
was  about  her  shoulders.  Her  bonnet, 
or  rather  the  mere  wisp  of  black  stuff  and 
dirty  ribbon  that  did  duty  for  one,  had 
fallen  down  her  back,  leaving  her  dark 
tangled  head  bare. 

In  a  moment  every  thought  of  self,  of 
past  trials,  of  present  joys,  of  everything 
save  the  fact  that  here,  close  to  him, 
almost  at  his  feet,  Avas  some  poor  wanderer, 
some  heart-broken  wretch  needing  help 
and  comfort,  were  driven  from  the  rector's 
mind.  When  his  Master  called  to  him 
through  the  "  weary  and  heavy-laden," 
must  not  all  else  be  set  aside  save  the 
longing  to  know  how  best  he  might  answer 
to  that  call  1 

"You  are  in  trouble;  tell  me,  can  I  help 
you !  I  am  the  minister  of  this  parish. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  trust  me.  You  are  a 
stranger  here,  I  see,  and  weary." 

John  Erlam  uttered  these  sentences,  not 
all  together,  but  at  intervals,  hoping  that 
each  one  would  make  the  shrouded  head 
uplift  itself,  would  show  him  the  hidden 
face. 

But  the  woman  never  stirred. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  felt  a  shudder  pass  over  her  as  she 
listened — that  was  all. 

As  they  stood  thus,  a  strange  group,  he, 
still  bare-headed,  clothed  in  priestly  dress, 
the  badge  of  Ins  sacred  mission  as  a  com- 
forter to  the  sorrowful,  bending  over  the 
woman's  shrouded,  crouching  figure,  a  bat 
flitted  like  an  eerie  shade  from  the  massed 
ivy  on  the  tower,  and  circled  round  and 
round  them. 

"My  house  is  close  here,  not  five 
minutes'  walk  down  the  hill;  you  can  have 
food  and  rest.  Surely  you  stand  sorely  in 
need  of  both1?  Tell  me  what  I  can  do 
for  you." 

The  woman  seemed  to  gather  herself 
together,  hugging  her  own  breast,  moaning 
piteously  the  while,  and  shivering  as  though 
the  night  were  in  January,  instead  of 
September. 

"What  can  I  do?"   said  the  rector, 
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puzzled  and  distressed.  "  Shall  I  fetch 
someone  else,  some  woman  % " 

"  No,  no ;  fetch  no  one,"  said  the  poor 
creature,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  as 
though  in  sorest  agony  either  of  mind  or 
body.  "  It  is  best  you  and  I  should  meet 
alone.  John !  John  !  it  is  I — your  wife — 
— Judith.  Oh,  my  God — do  you  hate 
me  so  bitterly  as  that  V 

She  might  well  ask  that  question  of  the 
man  before  her,  for,  as  she  spoke,  as 
she  rose  and  faced  him,  as  the  moonlight 
fell  upon  her  black  sunken  eyes,  her  wan 
and  withered  face,  with  the  scar  upon  the 
hollow  temple  showing  white  and  livid, 
he  threAV  up  his  arms  almost  as  though 
he  would  have  felled  her  to  the  ground 
where  she  stood,  and  gave  a  low  yet 
exceeding  bitter  cry,  such  a  smothered  cry 
as  might  be  wrung  from  the  unwilling  lips 
of  a  strong  man  tortured  beyond  all  power 
of  endurance. 

Then,  as  she  watched  him,  her  eyes 
dilated  with  horror,  with  wild  expectation 
of  she  knew  not  what,  as,  stretching  out  his 
shaking  hands  towards  heaven,  he  turned 
away  from  her,  away  from  the  woman  who 
had  fallen  across  his  pathway  like  some 
loathsome  blight,  to  where  the  lamp 
gleamed  through  the  leaf -wreathed  window, 
towards  the  home  where  Millicent  sat 
watching  for  his  coming,  with  little  Rodney 
at  her  knee. 


SOME  CURIOUS  RACES. 

The  catalogue  of  sports  and  pastimes  is 
unlimited,  but  as  far  as  popularity  goes, 
racing  everywhere  bears  away  the  bell. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Unless 
the  spectator  knows  something  of  the  points 
and  niceties  of  the  play,  looking  on  at  cricket, 
golf,  curling,  billiards,  or  any  other  game 
of  skill,  is  but  dull  work ;  whereas  anyone 
with  eyes  to  see  can  understand  a  race,  be 
it  on  land,  water,  or  ice,  and  follow  the 
varying  phases  of  the  struggle  with  interest. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  races  dear  to  bookmakers,  and 
dear  in  a  double  sense  to  backers ;  the 
contests  we  have  in  our  mind  being  trials 
of  speed  of  an  irregular  character  as  regards 
competitors,  conditions,  or  circumstances. 

Some  little  time  back,  a  gallant  captain 
undertook  to  run  a  hundred  yards  against 
a  bay  mare,  in  the  barrack-yard  near  York ; 
the  course  to  be  fifty  yards  out,  turning 
round  a  post  and  ending  at  the  starting 
point.    To  preclude  collision,  separate  lines 


were  marked  out  for  the  competitors  to  run  in, 
and  two  turning-posts  being  put  up  at  the 
extremity  of  fifty  yards.  The  captain  got 
off  with  a  slight  advantage,  but  the  mare 
reached  the  posts  with  him,  making  the 
turn  very  cleverly,  while  he  turned  too 
widely.  Thirty  yards  further  man  and 
mare  were  nearly  level,  and  then,  just 
when  it  promised  something  exciting, 
the  contest  came  to  a  sudden  and  unsatis- 
factory end.  There  happened  to  be  a  hole 
in  the  track,  and  the  captain,  putting  his 
foot  in  it,  fell,  and  before  he  fairly  recovered 
his  legs,  the  mare  was  past  the  winning- 
post  ;  the  onlookers  being  of  opinion  that, 
mishap  or  no  mishap,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  When  three  men 
were  pitted  against  three  horses  in  a  six 
days  go-as-you-please  match  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  first  horse  accomplished  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles,  beating  the 
best  man  by  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles.  In  a  latter  contest  of  the  same 
kind  at  Chicago,  the  tables  were  turned,  the 
winner,  Byrne,  covering  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miles  in  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  hours,  against  equine  Betsy  Baker's  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  one  of  the  horses 
retiring  on  the  fourth  day  and  dying  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  A  more  curious  match 
still  came  off  at  Hendon  :  a  well-known 
London  swimmer  giving  a  dog  named  "Now 
Then  "  half  a  minute's  start  in  a  half-mile 
swim,  and  being  beaten  by  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

In  July  1877,  a  carrier-pigeon  tried 
conclusions  with  a  railway-train.  The  bird 
was  a  Belgian  voyageur,  bred  at  Woolwich, 
and  "  homed  "  to  a  house  in  Cannon  Street, 
City.  The  train  was  the  Continental  mail- 
express,  timed  not  to  stop  between  Dover 
and  Cannon  Street  Station.-  The  pigeon, 
conveying  an  urgent  message  from  the 
French  police,  was  tossed  through  the  rail- 
way-carriage window  as  the  train  moved  from 
the  Admiralty  Pier ;  the  wind  being  west, 
the  atmosphere  hazy,  but  the  sun  shining. 
For  more  than  a  minute  the  bird  circled 
round  till  it  attained  an  altitude  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  then  it  sailed  away  London- 
wards.  By  this  time  the  engine  had  got 
full  steam  on,  and  the  train  was  tearing 
away  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour ; 
but  the  carrier  was  more  than  a  match  for  it. 
Taking  a  line  midway  between  Maidstone 
and  Sittingbourne,  it  reached  home  twenty 
minutes  before  the  express  dashed  into 
the  station ;  the  train  having  accomplished 
seventy-six  and  a  half  miles  to  the  pigeon's 
seventy,  but  being  badly  beaten  for  all  that. 
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If  pleasures  that  come  unlooked  for  be 
trebly  welcome,  the  sport-loviDg  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  must  have  enjoyed  a  comical 
bit  of  racing  and  chasing  which  came  off  in 
its  streets  not  long  since.  An  inquest  was 
being  held  upon  a  murdered  Chinaman,  and 
a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  the  enquiry  had  been  shot  or 
stabbed.  The  coroner's  officer  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Morgue  for  the  dead  man's 
clothes,  but  returned  without  them,  aver- 
ring that  the  bundle  had  disappeared.  He 
was  told  he  must  find  it,  his  protestations 
of  inability  being  cut  short  by  the  deputy- 
coroner  with:  "Maybe  the  Chinamen 
carried  it  off  with  the  body;  follow  the 
corpse ! " 

The  prompt  command  was  promptly 
obeyed.  Jumping  into  a  buggy,  the 
messenger  made  in  hot  haste  for  the 
defunct  Chinaman's  abode,  only  to  find 
that  the  funeral  train  had  departed.  He 
went  in  pursuit,  at  a  pace  calculated  to 
provide  the  coroner  with  fresh  subjects, 
and  before  long  came  up  with  the  pro- 
cession. "  Passing  fifteen  carriages  con- 
taining mourners,  the  hearse,  and  a  waggon, 
in  which  were  seated  a  number  of  cat-gut 
scrapers,  tom-tom  strikers,  and  gong- 
beaters,  he  reached  an  express-waggon  filled 
with  roast-pig,  tea,  and  other  things 
considered  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
departed  Chinese  spirits,  and  saw  in  it  the 
missing  apparel.  To  jump  to  the  street, 
leap  into  the  express-waggon,  seize  the 
bundle,  return  to  his  buggy,  and  drive  off, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  strangest  races  ever 
witnessed.  The  entire  funeral  train  turned, 
and  started  after  the  official,  the  pace  of  the 
horses  quickened  by  the  beating  of  gongs, 
and  cries  of  'Hi-yah!'  from  a  hundred 
Chinese  throats.  The  buggy  was  not  to 
be  caught,  reaching  the  coroner's  office  two 
minutes  ahead  of  the  mourners ;  the 
messenger  dropping  the  bundle  at  the 
coroner's  feet  just  as  the  excited  Chinamen, 
tumbling  out  of  the  carriages, '  made  a  move 
on  the  institution;'  their  leader  crying, 
'Him  dead  man  no  hap  got  him  clothes; 
him  no  can  go  Chinee  good  place  !'  They 
were  met  by  the  keeper  of  the  Morgue, 
armed  with  the  sabre  of  his  father,  or  of 
somebody  else's  father,  and  kept  outside 
the  door  until  that  functionary  made  the 
leader  comprehend  that  the  bundle  of  clothes 
was  required  as  evidence,  whereupon  the 
mourners  were  ordered  back  to  their 
carriages,  and  the  procession  went  on  its 
errand  again." 


"  I  would  give  the  whole  stake  to  be 
half  as  calm  as  you  are,"  said  Sir  Harry 
Vane  Tempest  to  Buckle  the  jockey,  when 
the  latter  assured  him  that  he  and  Hamble- 
tonian  would  beat  Diamond,  and  win  the 
baronet  the  match  and  the  thousands 
depending  upon  it.  A  man  who  stands  to 
win  or  lose  a  fortune  on  the  speed  of  his 
horse  may  be  excused  a  little  nervousness 
as  to  the  result;  still  less  is  he  to  be 
reproached  for  feeling  uneasy  in  his  mind 
when  his  life  depends  upon  Ms  own  fleet- 
ness  of  foot. 

Apropos  of  the  death  of  "  old  Mountjoy," 
the  pedestrian,  a  correspondent  of  a  London 
sporting  newspaper  related  a  story  he 
heard  from  Mountjoy's  own  lips,  a  story 
so  discreditable  to  one  of  the  chief  actors 
that  it  were  to  be  wished  the  other  laboured 
under  a  delusion.  Hearing  Lord  W.  boast 
that  his  bloodhounds  would  track  any 
living  thing,  by  scent  alone,  Colonel  A. 
wagered  a  hundred  guineas  they  would 
not  track  a  man,  and  asked  Mountjoy 
to  win  the  wager  for  him,  assuring  the 
startled  pedestrian  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  dogs  catching  him  as  they  were  slow 
runners,  and  he  would  take  care  sufficient 
start  was  allowed  him;  the  object  being 
simply  to  test  their  power  of  scent.  The 
trial  duly  came  off  over  three  miles  of 
ground  round  Hampstead  Heath.  After 
the  dogs  had  sniffed  at  Mountjoy's  legs,  he 
made  his  way  leisurely  for  half  the  course, 
when  the  flag  was  dropped,  and  the  hounds 
set  loose.  They  tracked  their  quarry 
splendidly,  but  were  six  hundred  yards 
behind  when  Mountjoy  reached  the  inn  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  shut  the  door 
upon  them,  outside  which  they  howled 
their  dissatisfaction  until  removed  by  their 
keeper. 

Disbelievers  in  the  bloodhound's  scent 
were  still  unconvinced,  averring  that  they 
had  sighted  the  man  for  part  of  the  journey 
at  least;  and  to  settle  the  point  beyond 
dispute,  another  match  was  made,  to  be 
run  at  night,  the  distance  this  time  being 
but  a  mile  and  a  half.  Unsuspicious  of 
foul  play,  Mountjoy  went  gaily  on  his 
way,  but  had  not  accomplished  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  allowed  him  by 
the  conditions,  when  his  hair  stood  on  end, 
as  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  hot  upon  his  trail, 
reached  his  ears.  They  had  been  purposely 
slipped  before  the  proper  time,  without 
any  warning.  "  For  one  second,"  said  he, 
"  I  stood  stock  still,  as  if  I  had  been  frozen, 
and  then  dashed  away  and  ran,  as  I  had 
never  done  before,  and  have  never  done 
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since.  I  was  in  perfect  training  and  con- 
dition, but  the  cold  sweat  broke  out  from 
every  pore,  and  poured  down  my  body, 
while  my  legs  seemed  like  lead,  and  I 
trembled  all  over.  Still  I  kept  desperately 
on,  whilst  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
deep  hoarse  bay  of  the  hounds,  as  the  scent 
grew  warmer,  and  they  knew  they  were 
running  up  to  their  prey.  I  thought  I  was 
lost.  Those  few  seconds  were  like  weeks, 
and  I  wondered  whether  they  would  grip 
me  first  by  the  leg,  or  fly  straight  at  my 
throat.  Luckily,  I  did  not  lose  my  head ; 
and  after  the  first  mad  burst  I  settled 
down  and  raced  away  at  a  pace  which  I 
knew  would  last  the  distance ;  but  still 
closer  and  closer  came  the  horrible  cry, 
that  sounded  like  my  death-knell ;  and,  in 
sheer  desperation,  I  put  on  all  the  speed  I 
could.  At  last  I  saw  the  lights  of  the 
lonely  little  inn,  and  my  heart  rose  within 
me;  but  at  that  very  instant  the  brutes 
broke  out  into  a  fierce  savage  yell,  that 
told  me  that  they  had  sighted  me  at  last. 
There  was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  as  I  flew  up  to  it  I  saw  the 
gate  was  shut.  How  I  did  it  I  never 
knew;  but,  blown  and  exhausted  with 
terror  and  the  pace  as  I  was,  I  cleared  it, 
darted  through  the  door,  which  fortunately 
stood  open,  and  slamming  it  to,  stood  with 
my  back  against  it.  The  lock  had  hardly 
closed,  when  bang !  bang !  against  the 
panels  came  my  terrible  pursuers;  and 
then  they  lay  down  and  yelled  savagely  at 
finding  themselves  baulked  of  their  prey." 

As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  safe,  rage 
took  the  place  of  fear ;  and  seizing  hold  of 
a  bottle,  Mountjoy  swore  he  would  brain 
Lord  W.  if  he  entered  the  place ;  a  threat 
he  would  have  fulfilled,  had  not  those 
present  got  him  out  of  the  room  in  time 
to  prevent  most  justifiable  homicide. 

In  May,  1878,  an  old  man  living  alone 
some  eight  miles  from  Mariposa,  California, 
was  found  dead  in  his  mountain  cabin,  with 
a  -bullet-hole  through  his  body.  The  cabin- 
door  was  barred,  and  a  gun  lay  on  the  floor 
beside  the  corpse.  Blood  was  found  out- 
side the  house  and  in  the  garden;  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  the  old  man  had 
been  shot  while  working  in  the  garden, 
had  crawled  into  the  cabin,  barred  the  door, 
and  died  clutching  his  rifle  to  defend 
himself.  The  officers  upon  whom  it  devolved 
to  elucidate  the  mystery,  were  not  long  in 
coming  upon  the  track  of  a  horse,  and  the 
mark  of  a  man's  boot  "having  a  turned- 
over  heel  and  a  broken  shank."  Near  a 
ranche  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mariposa 


they  found  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  boots, 
one  of  which  was  plainly  answerable  for  the 
convicting  impression.  Further  enquiry 
elicited  that  the  cast-off  foot-gear  had 
belonged  to  Willie  Ross,  a  young  Indian 
herding  horses  for  the  owner  of  the 
ranche.  He  was  forthwith  arrested  and 
put  in  prison  to  await  trial;  his  guardians 
expecting  a  determined  night-attack  on  the 
gaol  by  the  Chowcliilla  Rangers,  a  society 
of  ranchers  instituted  to  suppress  lawless- 
ness by  Judge  Lynch's  process. 

Seven  months  afterwards  Ross  was  tried 
for  murder,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
by  the  jury  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
Knowing  that  nothing  short  of  death 
would  satisfy  the  Rangers,  •  Deputy-sheriff 
Choiser  had  two  horses  in  waiting  at  the 
back  of  the  court-house,  and  as  soon  as 
sentence  was  pronounced,  hustled  the 
Indian,  securely  ironed,  upon  the  back  of 
one,  and  springing  upon  the  other  himself, 
set  out  at  full  speed  for  Merced,  forty  miles 
distant,  over  a  road  six  inches  deep  in 
snow. 

By  the  time  two  miles  were  covered, 
Mr.  Choiser  became  aware  other  horses 
were  upon  the  road,  and  when  half-a-dozen 
pistol  shots  rang  through  the  air,  knew  the 
dread  Rangers  were  coming  in  pursuit,  and 
that  it  was  a  race  for  life.  The  deputy 
and  his  charge  flew  over  the  frozen  ground, 
and  around  the  precipices,  like  the  wind ; 
scarcely  passing  one  curve  before  their 
fifteen  pursuers  appeared  from  behind 
another,  and  sent  a  shower  of  bullets  after 
the  fugitives ;  but  urge  their  horses  as  they 
might,  they  could  not  overtake  them. 
When  half-way  to  Merced,  Mr.  Choiser 
obtained  fresh  horses,  and  sped  down  the 
mountain  track  until  the  lynchers  were 
hopelessly  distanced,  arriving  at  Merced  safe 
and  sound,  with  his  prisoner ;  having 
accomplished  forty  miles,  over  a  snow- 
covered  rocky  ground,  in  two  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Choiser  was  deserving  of  a  better 
office  than  that  of  a  Californian  deputy- 
shrievalty,  although,  having  once  started 
on  his  risky  errand,  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  on  to  the  end,  let  what  might  befall. 
That  was  the  predicament  of  the  hero  of  a 
funny  story  from  the  camp  in  Afghanistan. 
The  officers  of  a  regiment  marching  to  join 
the  Khorum  Valley  force,  at  the  first  halt, 
got  up  a  day's  steeple-chasing ;  extem- 
porising hedges,  ditches,  and  hurdles,  and 
mounting  every  native  officer  on  something 
with  four  legs.  A  fair  start  was  effected, 
but  one  sowar  flinched  at  the  first  jump, 
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and  only  put  his  horse  at  it  after  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  whoops  and  sticks. 
Presently  he  was  seen  riding  like  a  demon, 
taking  every  obstacle  in  splendid  style, 
eventually  passing  the  winning-post  first, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  his  teeth  chattering, 
capable  only  of  groaning  horribly  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  compliments  showered 
upon  his  horsemanship.  When  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  came  in,  the  brilliant 
performance  was  explained.  Soon  after 
clearing  the  first  hurdle  he  came  upon  a 
brother  sowar,  who  had  been  spilled,  a 
sight  that  did  not  strengthen  his  nerves ; 
and  when  the  dismounted  man's  steed 
charged  him  with  yawning  mouth,  in  the 
desperation  of  terror  the  poor  fellow  plied 
his  spurs  vigorously,  but  could  only  keep 
just  ahead  of  the  riderless  horse.  Jump 
after  jump  the  unhappy  sowar  took,  with 
the  open-mouthed  pursuer  close  in  his 
wake;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
hunted  past  the  post  that  his  mind  was 
set  at  ease  by  the  capture  of  his  determined 
follower.  Those  who  had  lost  money  on 
the  event  consoled  themselves  with  the 
reflection,  that  it  was  probably  the  first 
instance  of  a  man  winning  a  race  through 
sheer  apprehension  of  being  swallowed  by 
the  horse  of  another  competitor. 
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BY  THEO  GIFT. 
CHAPTER  XIV.     A  NAME  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

"Down  at  Mickleham?  Nonsense!  He 
came  back  from  there  weeks  ago.  You  must 
be  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  ma'am.  I  only  heard 
from  my  sister  yesterday,  and  it  was  she 
who  told  me." 

Mrs.  Beverley  turned  round  impatiently. 
She  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  pier-glass, 
having  her  hair  done,  a  book  on  her  knee, 
and  a  dressing-gown  all  trimmed  with  costly 
lace  wrapped  round  her.  The  sudden 
movement  sent  the  volume  on  to  the  floor. 

"  And  how  can  your  sister  know  1  What 
has  she  to  do  with  Mr.  Vane  1 " 

"  Please  ma'am,  she  is  school-room  maid 
at  the  house  where  he  is  visiting,  a  Mrs. 
Jacobson's.    It's  just  outside  Mickleham." 

"  Mr.  J acobson's,  you  mean,  I  suppose, 
though  he  may  have  a  wife  for  all  I  know. 
Why,  that  must  be  Matt  Jacobson !  Mr. 
Vane  brought  him  here  once  or  twice,  a 
man  with  a  lot  of  black  curly  hair  and 


a  lisp,  a  stockbroker.  So — that  is  where  he 
is!" 

She  said  the  first  words  sharply,  the  last 
almost  in  a  whisper,  her  head  slightly  bent, 
her  dark  pencilled  brows  contracted  as  if 
in  thought;  but  the  maid  who  was  brushing 
out  the  masses  of  crisp  blue-black  hair, 
which  fell  in  a  dense  curtain  over  her 
mistress's  shoulders  to  the  ground,  took 
the  remark  as  addressed  to  herself  and 
answered  it. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Polly  says  it's  the  third 
time  he  has  been  down  since  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  He  was  there  little  over  a 
week  ago;  but  only  for  a  day  and  night; 
so  perhaps  you  didn't  know  of  it ;  and  now 
he's  there  again.  Polly  don't  think  it's  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Jacobson  he  goes  for  though." 

"  What  do  you  mean1?" 

Not  at  all  as  most  mistresses  would  have 
answered  a  remark,  which,  coming  from  a 
servant,  was  a  decidedly  impertinent  one, 
did  Mrs.  Beverley  put  the  question,  but 
with  a  mingled  fierceness  and  curiosity 
unbridled  as  though  the  girl  were  her 
equal.  Ladies  of  the  Beverley  stamp  seldom 
go  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  up  much 
reserve  between  themselves  and  their 
domestics. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  Polly  says  it's  all  for  a 
young  lady.  Not  that  she's  staying  in  the 
house.  She  lives  over  to  Chadleigh  End, 
four  miles  off ;  but  every  time  Mr.  Vane 
goes  down  he  manages  to  see  her ;  and  he 
don't  seem  able  to  talk  or  think  of  nothink 
else.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobson,  they  chaff 
him  about  it  at  table  quite  open ;  but  Polly 
says  he  don't  seem  to  mind.  He  calls  her 
his  'lily  maid'  hisself,  and  drinks  her 
health." 

"A  precious  'lily,'  I  daresay  !  What  is 
she  1    Some  farmer's  daughter  1 " 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  ma'am.  Polly  spoke  of 
her  just  as  if  she  were  a  real  lady.  She 
came  riding  over  to  lunch  there  one  day, 
and  Mr.  Vane  he  took  and  fed  her  horse 
hisself,  and  waited  on  her  at  table  just  as 
if  she  were  a  queen.  She's  a  sweet,  fair 
young  creature,  Polly  says,  and — — " 

"What's  her  name1}"  said  Mrs.  Beverley 
irritably.  "  Do  you  think  I  want  to  hear 
all  Polly's  nonsense !  And  don't  pull  my 
hair  so." 

"  If  you  would  please  not  to  jerk  your 
head  then,  ma'am.  Dysart  is  the  name. 
She  lives  with  her  ma,  the  widow  of  an 
Eyetalian  consul,  so  she  calls  herself." 

"  How  did  your  Polly  come  to  hear  all 
this  and  write  about  it  to  you  1  She  seems 
to  take  an  interest  in  Mr.  Vane's  doings." 
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"  No,  ma'am,  it's  in  the  young  lady. 
Polly's  a  Chadleigh  girl  herself  and  this  is 
her  first  place  from  home,  and  of  course  she 
knows  all  the  folks  there." 

"  Then  in  that  ca>se  you  know  them,  too, 
as  it's  your  home  as  welL" 

The  girl  coloured  up  and  looked  embar- 


"  Yes,  ma'am— no,  ma'am,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly. "  I  mean  I've  been  so  many  more 
years  in  service,  ma'am,  and  always  town 
service.    I  didn't  like  village  life." 

"  But  you  go  borne  on  a  visit  sometimes, 
I  suppose." 

"  Not  for  a  good  while  back,  ma'am; 
me  and  my  people  don't  agree  well.  They 
didn't  like  my  bettering  myself ;  but  I  think 
I've  heard  of  this  Mrs.  Dysart  all  the  same. 
She  and  her  daughters  live  quite  alone  like. 
Nobody  knows  much  about  them." 

Mrs.  Beverley  laughed. 

"  Just  the  sort  of  girl  Mr.  Vane  would 
amuse  himself  with  flirting  with  when  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  mine  by  talking  of  such  folly.  That 
plait  has  taken  you  half  an  hour.  Make 
haste  with  it." 

But  though  the  words  sounded  peremp- 
tory, Belle  Beverley's  tone  had  completely 
altered.  There  was  almost  a  complacent 
accent  in  it ;  and  the  face  reflected  in  the 
mirror  had  lost  its  painful  and  anxious 
flush.  After  all,  she  was  used  to  Gareth's 
flirtations.  They  were  painful  to  her,  of 
course,  because  she  cared  for  him  herself. 
But  she  knew  they  were  a  part  of  his 
nature,  necessary  to  him  as  it  were;  and 
so  long  as  they  were  only  flirtations,  and 
he  drifted  back  to  her  when  they  were 
over,  she  tried  not  to  mind  them.  Just 
now,  for  a  moment,  she  had  been  stupidly 
frightened.  She  was  afraid  that  this  might 
be  something  more;  but  the  maid's  last 
words  had  reassured  her.  No,  such  a  girl 
as  this  was  not  likely  to  entangle  Gareth 
in  any  folly.  The  only  thing  which  worried 
her  was  that  he  had  been  so  silent  about  it. 

And  that  worry  grew. 

For  the  moment,  for  five  minutes,  even 
ten,  perhaps,  she  fancied  herself  quite  re- 
assured and  comforted;  but  the  assurance 
could  not  have  been  complete  or  the  comfort 
satisfactory,  for  neither  availed  to  last  her 
through  the  day.  Nay,  even  when  driving 
leisurely  along  the  crowded  Eow,  the 
demon  of  uncertainty  and  suspicion  raised 
by  her  maid's  gossip  came  back  to  her 
again  and  again,  and  each  time  with  a 
more  fiendish  smile  on  its  gibing  lips,  a 
crueller  curve  of  its  barbed  talons,  till 


the  park  with  its  gay  crowds  and  glitter- 
ing toilets,  gayer  and  more  glittering 
than  usual  under  the  dazzling  sunshine  of 
a  J une  morning,  swam  before  her  eyes  like 
a  mere  phantasmal  dream,  and  instead  she 
seemed  to  see  only  a  girl's  figure,  a  "lily" 
face,  and  Gareth  bending  over  it,  "serving 
her  as  though  she  were  a  queen."  Absurd, 
unlikely  notion  !  But  the  vision  stayed 
all  the  same.  She  could  not  drive  it  away; 
and  when  she  thought  of  his  repeated 
absences  of  late,  and  the  way  in  which, 
even  when  she  did  see  him,  he  avoided  any 
confidential  talk  with  her  or  mention  of 
where  he  had  been,  her  worry  of  mind 
increased  to  a  perfect  fever ;  and  before  the 
carriage  had  reached  the  end  of  the  park 
a  second  time  she  gave  the  check-string 
a  sudden  pull,  and  told  the  coachman, 
"  Home." 

"  This  sort  of  thing  will  drive  me  mad," 
she  said  between  her  teeth.  "  I  believe 
it's  all  nonsense,  but  how  can  one  tell  1  I 
will  go  and  see  his  sister  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  she  knows." 

It  has  been  intimated  already  in  this 
story  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  cousin 
Tom  Beverley's  widow  were  not  on  intimate 
terms.  Had  the  doctor's  wife  known  the 
latter  better  it  is  probable  that  they  might 
not  have  been  even  on  visiting  terms;  Mrs. 
Hamilton  being  an  upright  woman,  with 
severe  notions  on  the  subject  of  feminine 
reserve  and  decorum;  but  they  lived  so 
far  apart,  and  in  such  widely  different 
circles  of  society,  that  Gareth's  sister  really 
knew  very  little  more  of  Mrs.  Beverley 
than  he  chose  to  tell  her;  and,  with  all 
his  faults,  Gareth  was  still  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  malign  a  woman  at  whose 
house  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  knew  that  "  Belle"  was 
fond  of  her  brother,  and,  knowing  also 
that  she  was  a  rich  and  independent  woman, 
she  was  not  indisposed,  for  that  brother's 
sake,  to  treat  her  with  courtesy  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  happened  to  meet.  It 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  the  proper  thing 
that  poor  men  should  marry  rich  wives. 
Her  husband  had  done  so,  and  owed  all  his 
good  fortune  in  life  to  it.  Why  should  not 
Gareth  do  the  same  1  Certainly  Belle  was 
not  the  woman  she  would  have  chosen  for 
a  sister ;  but,  after  all,  what  sort  of  woman 
was  she  in  reality?  Her  very  frankness 
and  audacity  made  it  difficult  to  tell,  and 
gave  her  the  air  of  exaggerating  her 
own  defects,  and  her  wealth  assisted  the 
delusion.  As  a  poor  woman  she  would 
have  been  improper.    As  a  rich  woman  she 
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was  simply  eccentric.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
far  too  severe  a  moralist  to  tolerate  an 
improper  person;  but  she  had  sufficient 
worldly  prudence  to  make  allowances  for 
an  eccentric  one. 

For  these  reasons  she  refrained  from 
ordering  her  servant  to  say  "  Not  at  home," 
or  from  assuming  more  than  her  ordinary 
frigidity,  when  at  about  the  most  un- 
orthodox hour  for  visiting  in  the  twenty- 
four,  somewhere  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  she  received  a  message  that  Mrs. 
Beverley  had  called  and  was  asking  to  see 
her. 

The  doctor's  wife  was  seated  in  her 
morning-room  at  the  time,  engaged  in  the 
thoroughly  proper  and  matronly  task  of 
knitting  an  under-vest  for  one  of  the 
younger  children,  while  she  heard  her  two 
elder  girls  read  and  recite  their  daily  por- 
tion of  Scripture  ;  and  she  merely  showed 
her  sense  of  Mrs.  Beverley's  outrage  on 
conventionality  by  the  muttered  words, 
"At  this  hour!  What  next?"  and  by 
declining  to  pretermit  either  of  her  occu- 
pations, until  the  visitor  was  actually  in  the 
room  and  extending  a  hand  in  greeting  to 
her. 

Probably  Mrs.  Beverley  felt  the  hint  thus 
conveyed,  for  she  burst  out  into  apologies 
as  impetuous  as  her  visit. 

"  Am  I  not  a  wretch  to  invade  you  at 
this  hour  ?  I  wonder  what  you  think  of 
me  for  doing  so.  Something  too  horrid, 
I'm  sure;  but  the  fact  is,  I  had  to  be  in 
Surbiton  this  morning;  and,  as  I  said  to 
myself,  what's  the  good  of  being  cousins  if 
I  can't  run  in  and  see  Helen  in  a  friendly 
way  ?  I  only  wish  you'd  do  the  same  by 
me." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  coldly; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  quite 
impossible.  My  morning  duties  always 
make  calls  before  lunch  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  too  much  to  do.  Pray  don't  apolo- 
gise for  yourself,  however." 

"  That  is  as  much  as  saying  I  am  inter- 
rupting those  same  duties.  Fortunate 
creature  to  have  any  !  I  haven't,  or  any- 
thing to  do,  either.    Don't  you  pity  me  1 " 

"  Very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with 
perfect  sincerity.;  "  if  it  were  true.  Accord- 
ing to  my  creed,  however,  Isabelle,  every- 
one has  some  duties  to  perform  in  the  world. 
Yes,  Annie,  my  dear,"  in  answer  to  a  mute 
appeal  from  the  little  girl  still  standing  in 
front  of  her ;  "  you  and  Ella  may  go  for  the 
present.    Take  your  Bibles  with  you." 

"  There  are  two  at  any  rate  who  won't 
quarrel  with  Cousin  Belle's  naughtiness 


and  idleness  if  it  gets  them  off  a  lesson," 
said  Mrs.  Beverley,  detaining  the  child  by 
the  arm  to  give  her  a  laughing  kiss.  "  Give 
them  a  holiday,  Helen,  do.  I  don't  often 
come ;  and  I  had  no  idea  you  taught  them 
yourself." 

"I  do  not,  in  general  matters.  Religious 
teaching,  however,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
invariably  the  mother's  province.  No ;  I 
don't  think  a  holiday  from  that  would  be 
desirable  at  any  time,  or  that  they  would 
wish  for  it.  Run  away,  now,  my  children. 
I  will  send  for  you  later." 

"  Poor  things,  how  implacable  you  are  ! " 
laughed  Mrs.  Beverley.  "Kiss  me  first, 
then,  Annie.  Do  you  know  you  are  very 
pretty,  child.  Your  eyes  are  exactly  the 
colour  of  Gareth's.  Ella's  are  not;  but 
then  she's  the  image  of  her  father — always 
was,  weren't  you,  Ella1?  Bless  me,  child, 
you  needn't  blush  and  look  so  frightened. 
Papa's  a  very  handsome  man ;  you  ought  to 
be  proud  of  resembling  him." 

Poor  little  Ella  did  not  look  proud.  She 
simply  blushed  deeply,  and  cast  an  appre- 
hensive glance  at  her  mother.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  the  little  Hamiltons,  and  knew 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  to  resemble 
papa  was  to  displease  mamma.  She  might 
have  gathered  it,  perhaps,  from  the  slight 
frown  which  had  crossed  the  latter's  brow 
at  the  words ;  but  Mrs.  Hamilton  said 
nothing.  She  only  pointed  gently  to  the 
door,  and  the  two  children,  early  trained 
to  prompt  obedience,  went  away  without  a 
word. 

"  Now  I  am  to  be  scolded  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Beverley,  laughing.  "But  all  the  same, 
Annie  is  pretty,  Helen ;  you  can't  deny  it." 

"  I  would  rather  she  were  not  told  so. 
Personal  remarks  are  bad  for  children. 
Annie's  foible  is  vanity  already." 

"It'll  be  a  bigger  foible  by-and-by  when 
those  eyes  have  learnt  how  to  do  damage. 
Gareth  might  have  been  a  saint  but  for 
his." 

"  A  sanctity  without  much  merit,  I  am 
afraid.  How  is  Gareth,  Isabelle  1  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  him  later  than  I  ? " 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  for  ages.  He  might 
be  dead  and  buried  for  that  matter;  but  I 
suppose  he  is  devoting  himself  to  this  new 
flame  of  his,  so  I  don't  trouble  my  head 
with  much  anxiety  about  him.  Do  you 
know  her,  Helen  ?  I  hear  she  is  rather 
pretty." 

"Her?  Who?"  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
opening  her  eyes. 

She  was  beginning  to  gather  the  motive 
— incredible  as  it  seemed  to  her  prouder 
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nature  —  of  Mrs.  Beverley's  impromptu 
visit. 

Mrs.  Beverley  burst  into  a  hard  little 
laugh. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
about  it1?"  she  said.  "Well,  I  know  men 
won't  always  keep  their  sisters  '  au  fait '  of 
their  little  flirtations;  but  as  the  damsel 
is  a  native  of  these  parts,  and  lives  not 

far  Why,  Doctor,  is  that  you?  I 

thought  you  were  never  at  home  of  a 
morning." 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  sitting-room  had  two 
doors,  one  of  which  opened  into  the 
drawing-room.  This  was  open  at  present, 
and  through  it  Belle  Beverley  saw  the 
doctor  enter  the  outer  room,  and  begin  to 
rummage  among  some  papers  in  a  secretaire 
as  if  in  search  of  something.  He  had 
certainly  not  come  up  for  a  chat  with  his 
wife,  for  he  never  even  glanced  at  the 
inner  doorway  in  full  view  of  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  Mrs.  Beverley's  sudden 
exclamation  made  him  start.  She  leaned 
forward  and  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  come  and 
speak  to  her;  but  she  was  by  no  means  a 
favourite  of  his,  and  even  as  he  did  so  he 
took  out  his  watch,  glancing  from  it  to 
the  severely  impassive  face  of  his  wife  as 
though  to  intimate  that  his  stay  would  not 
be  for  long. 

"  No  more  I  am,  after  ten,"  he  said, 
answering  the  widow's  greeting  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  "I  am  only  here  now 
while  they  are  getting  the  carriage  out. 
I  finished  my  morning  round  in  town  early 
to-day,  and  have  to  see  a  patient  in  Esher 
before  lunch." 

"  Take  me  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Beverley 
audaciously.  "  I  came  by  train,  and  would 
just  as  soon  go  back  by  Esher  as  not. 
It  won't  be  against  the  proprieties,  I 
suppose,  Helen  V 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  face  had  assumed  a 
stony  expression,  and  she  did  not  vouch- 
safe a  word.  "But,  unfortunately,  I  am 
not  going  anywhere  near  the  station 
at  Esher,  and — don't  think  me  very  un- 
gallant,  Mrs.  Beverley  —  I  should  be  a 
wretchedly  dull  companion  for  you  in  any 
case ;  for  I  always  read  up  my  notes  on  the 
cases  I  am  visiting  on  the  way  to  them, 
and  I  was  just  looking  out  some  on  this 
when  you  spoke  to  me.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  habit  with  doctors, 
and  a  very  necessary  one." 

His  wife  looked  up  with  a  keen  angry 
flash  in  her  eyes,  a  two-barbed  one  travel- 
ling from  Belle  Beverley  to  himself. 


"I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  the 
necessity  of  your  habits  in  general,"  she 
said  with  an  accent  of  such  freezing  sarcasm 
that  even  her  guest's  sang  froid  was  startled, 
"  but  if  you  have  made  this  appointment 
to  meet  Isabelle  Beverley,  and  drive  her 
out  to-day,  she  will  probably  expect  you 
to  dispense  with  the  one  you  speak  of 
while  you  are  with  her.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  you  are  often — ungallant !" 

Mrs.  Beverley  opened  her  eyes  to  their 
widest. 

"  Appointment ! "  she  repeated.  "  I  had 
no  appointment  with  Dr.  Hamilton.  What 
could  put  such  an  idea  in  your  head  1  It 
was  a  sudden  idea  of  my  own  that  he 
might  drive  me  to  Esher ;  and  I  think  he's 
awfully  ungallant  to  refuse,  especially  after 
all  the  lifts  I  have  given  his  brother-in-law. 
By  the  way,  did  you  hear  us  talking  of 
Gareth's  last  flirtation,  Doctor  1  I  was 
just  asking  your  wife  if  she  knew  the  girl." 

"  Which  I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
"Gareth's  friends  are  not  often  chosen 
from  among  my  acquaintances;  and  pro- 
bably would  be  the  last  I  should  care  to 
include  among  them.  Did  you  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  girl  lives  in  Surbiton  1" 

"  No,  but  in  Surrey,  within  ten'miles  of 
you;  and  as  I  hear  that  he  has  paid  three 
visits  to  her  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  is  staying  there  now,  I  thought  you 
would  most  likely  know  something  about 
it.  I  suppose" — with  a  desperate  affectation 
of  carelessness  which  would  not  have 
deceived  a  kitten — "that  there  is  no  hope 
of  its  turning  out  anything  serious :  leading 
to  matrimony,  I  mean." 

"That  depends  on  the  person,  I  fancy," 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  more  gravely  than 
unkindly.  "  For  my  part  I  should  be 
thankful  to  see  him  married  to  anyone 
in  a  good  position  and  who  would  exert  a 
good  influence  over  him,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  of  one  thing" — with  an  emphasis  which 
might  be  intended  to  reassure  her  visitor — 
"that  though  Gareth  may  be  foolish,  there 
is  no  harm  in  him.  He  will  only  marry 
for  love ;  and  whatever  he  may  have  been 
as  a  bachelor  he  will  be  a  good  and  faithful 
husband.  As  to  this  new  admiration, 
however,  I  have  never  even  heard  of  it. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  you  know  more  of  him  and 
his  doings  than  I  do." 

"  Well,  you  see  poor  Tom  and  he  were 
always  like  brothers,"  said  Mrs.  Beverley 
quickly:  it  was  a  speech  she  had  made  so 
often 'that  I  almost  think  she  had  got  to 
believe  in  it  herself — "  but  old  friends  get 
put  on  one  side  for  new  flirtations.   I  don't 
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suppose,  however,  that  you  would  like  this 
to  prove  anything  serious,  for  from  what  I 
gathered  the  girl  is  of  somewhat  dubious 
extraction,  daughter  of  the  soi-disant 
widow  of  some   Italian  consul,  a  Miss 

Dysart  and  Why !  why  !  Doctor,  take 

care  !    Oh  !  what  a  pity !  " 

A  pity,  indeed !  Dr.  Hamilton,  who 
during  the  above  conversation  had  been 
putting  his  notes  together  in  the  outer 
room,  had  just  come  forward  as  Mrs. 
Beverley  was  speaking  to  bid  her  good-bye. 
Whether  in  doing  so  he  trod  on  something 
and  stumbled,  or  what  caused  the  accident, 
those  inside  could  not  tell.  All  they  saw 
was  that  the  violent  start  he  gave  brought 
his  elbow  in  contact  with  a  pretty  Indian 
vase  which  stood  on  a  bracket  near  the 
door,  and  knocked  it  to  the  ground.  The 
pieces  were  scattered  all  about,  and  the 
doctor's  face  went  quite  white  with  an- 
noyance. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  wife.  "  I  really  am  very 
sorry — very.  How  could  I  have  been  so 
awkward  !  Such  a  handsome  vase,  too  ! 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  match  it." 

"  If  I  were  Helen,  I  shouldn't  care  about 
breakages  while  I  had  a  husband  to  make 
such  pretty  apologies  for  them,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Beverley.  "  Why,  Helen,  ho  is 
nervous;  his  hands  are  shaking  still,  and 
he's  as  white  as  ashes.  You  ought  to  com- 
fort him.    Was  it  a  unique  specimen  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  very  ordinary  one," 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  rising  quietly  to  ring 
the  bell  for  a  maid  to  remove  the  fragments. 
She  simply  looked  at  her  husband;  and 
Mrs.  Beverley,  seeing  the  look,  rose  too, 
and  said  good-bye.  Helen  was  always  an 
enigma  to  her,  and  at  present  her  un- 
gracious ignoring  of  the  doctor's  regret  for 
the  accident,  and  the  look  of  more  than 
concern  on  his  face,  seemed  to  her  like 
forewarnings  of  a  domestic  storm. 

"  In  which  I  should  be  sure  to  take  his 
part,  and  make  Helen  furious  with  me," 
she  said  to  herself.  "What's  a  bit  of 
china,  more  or  less  1  But  I  believe  she 
has  a  fearful  temper ;  and,  after  all,  as  she 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  girl,  I 
may  as  well  go  home." 

The  doctor  went  with  her  to  the  gate, 
his  momentary  discomposure  over,  and  his 
face  wearing  its  pleasantest  smile  again. 

"If  you  walked  from  the  station,  you 
must  go  back  to  it  in  my  carriage,"  he  said 
cordially.  "It  is  ready,  I  see,  and  I  am 
not,  so  it  won't  in  the  least  delay  me ;  and 
give  our  love  to  Gareth  when  you  see  him. 


I  suppose  this — a — new  love  of  his  is  a 
Londoner,  as  you  know  about  her  1 " 

"  Oh,  no ;  didn't  you  hear  me  telling 
Helen  she  lives  at  Chadleigh  End  V 

"  Chadleigh — where  1" 

"  Chadleigh  End,  near  Mickleham ;  you 
know.    He  is  staying  there." 

"Chadleigh  End?  Oh,  ah!  That's 
quite  a  small  village,  isn't  it  1  Any  gentry- 
there  ought  to  be  well  known  to  the  rest. 
And  I  think  you  said  the  name  was  " 

"  Dysart ;  so  my  maid  tells  me  at  least. 
She's  the  one  that  I  took  after  your  wife 
parted  with  her,  you  know ;  but  she  is  a 
Chadleigh  girl  by  birth,  and  knows  all 
about  these  people." 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  said  the  doctor;  "  and  here's 
the  carriage ;  let  me  put  you  in.  Is  this  your 
parasol  1  Good-bye.  Such  a  pleasure  to 
have  seen  you."  He  stood  with  his  hat 
off,  smiling  still,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
away,  and  then  turned  back  into  the 
garden.  A  great  change  had  come  over 
his  face  in  that  moment.  It  wore  the 
same  look  it  had  done  when  he  broke  the 
china :  a  pained,  anxious,  almost  livid 
pallor,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
being  twenty  years  older  than  he  was  ;  and 
his  fingers  shook  again,  as  drawing  out 
his  note-book,  he  wrote  down  in  it  the 
words  "  Chadleigh  End,"  adding  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "  Tuesday." 

"  Not  that  I  am  likely  to  forget  it,"  he 
said  to  himself  half  aloud.  "  What  does  it 
mean  1  Dead  all  these  years,  dead — thank 
God  !  and  now  for  Gareth  " 

A  burst  of  baby-laughter,  and  two  small 
mischievous  beings,  his  youngest  children, 
came  slapping  through  the  laurels  one  in 
pursuit  of  another.  There  was  a  pause, 
and  a  shy  up-glancing  in  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  papa,  so  seldom  at  home;  but 
Dr.  Hamilton  held  out  both  hands  en- 
couragingly, his  brow  cleared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  his  face  bright  with  fatherly 
tenderness. 

"Well,  you  monkeys,  what  are  you  up 
to  1 "  he  said  gaily.  "  Come  here,  Dollie, 
my  wee  woman,  and  give  papa  a  kiss,  the 
biggest  you've  got  in  that  nice  little 
mouth." 

Little  Dollie  came  forward  willingly 
enough,  pouting  out  her  red  lips  in  pre- 
paration ;  but  the  kiss  was  not  given.  Her 
mother's  hand  on  her  shoulder  detained 
her.  Mrs.  Hamilton  must  have  been  close 
behind  her  husband,  though  he  had  not 
seen  her,  and  her  sudden  appearance 
startled  him  as  much  as  it  did  the  children. 

"  Dolly,  Fred,  how  come  you  in  the  front 
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garden  1 "  she  said  with  grave  reproach. 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  1 
And  no  hats  on  either  in  this  sun  !  Come 
indoors  and  get  them." 

She  took  a  child  by  either  hand,  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  house  with  them. 
The  doctor  made  no  remonstrance.  If  he 
had  been  going  to  do  so,  the  one  look  he 
encountered  from  her  eyes  must  have 
quelled  his  purpose.  Only  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the 
wonted  melancholy  in  his  own,  as  he  left 
the  garden  to  resume  his  interrupted 
duties. 

Little  Dollie,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
placable.  Her  lips  remained  pouted  out, 
though  with  the  reverse  of  kissing  inten- 
tions, and  as  they  entered  the  house  she 
ventured  on  a  rebellious  murmur  : 

"Papa  was  doin'  to  pay  wis  Dollie. 
Her  would  lite  to  pay  wis  her  papa,  her 
would." 

"  Papa  has  his  work  to  attend  to.  He 
has  no  time  to  play  with  little  girls,"  said 
Mrs.  Hamilton  gravely.  "  Can't  my  Dolly 
play  with  someone  else  1  " 

The  little  face  was  lifted  eagerly. 

"  Wis  oo,  mammy  1  Will  oo  pay  wis 
Fwed  an'  me  1    Oh,  do,  do  ! " 

But  Mrs.  Hamilton,  instead  of  answer- 
ing, almost  tore  her  hand  from  the  dimpled 
coaxing  fingers,  and  pushed  the  child  from 
her. 

"  Take  her  away,  Fred,"  she  said 
hoarsely.  "  Go — both  of  you  to  the  play- 
room. Nurse  will  amuse  you.  She — is 
the  proper  person." 

Poor  little  Hamiltons  !  Dragged  away 
from  the  kind  smiling  papa,  who  would 


have  welcomed  them,  and  driven  away  by 
the  graver,  colder-mannered  mamma,  they 
trotted  soberly  down  the  long  corridor 
hand  in  hand,  with  wistful  eyes  and  de- 
pressed corners  to  their  mouths,  and  a 
general  sense  of  guilt  and  injury  on  them. 
Dolly  was  still  the  refractory  one. 

"  Papas  has  time  to  pay  wis  childwen," 
she  muttered  stubbornly.  "  Minnie  Taylor's 
papa  pays  wis  her." 

"  Our  papas  and  mammas  is  different 
fromuwer  peoples,"  said  Fred  with  sobriety. 
He  was  used  to  the  difference,  and  accepted 
it  uncomplainingly ;  but  it  oppressed  him 
all  the  same.  The  little  Hamiltons  were 
not  happy  children. 

And,  meanwhile,  their  mother,  behind 
the  door  which  she  had  closed  upon  them, 
was  fighting  dumbly  with  another  of  those 
terrible  paroxysms  of  pain  by  which  we 
have  once  before  seen  her  overcome. 

"  But,  thank  God,  I  had  strength  to  get 
rid  of  them  first,"  she  moaned,  the  big 
drops  of  torture  standing  on  her  brow. 
"  Poor  lambs  I  they  will  think  me  cruel  > 
but  better  that  than  that  they  should  be 
haunted  by  the  sight  of  me  so." 
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CHAPTER   XXIV.     "AY   ELETH   THE  TIME, 
IT  WOL  NO  MAN  ABIDE." 

Nearly  six  months  had  gone  since  that 
wintry  parting,  when  the  lovers  clasped 
hands  and  blessed  each  other  under  the 
sign  of  Aries ;  and  now  it  was  mid- 
summer, and  all  the  fields  were  green,  and 
the  limes  were  breaking  into  blossom,  and 
the  hawthorn-flower  was  dead,  and  the  last 
of  the  blue-bells  had  faded,  and  all  the 
white  orchard-blooms,  the  tender  loveliness 
of  spring,  belonged  to  the  past ;  for  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  Nature  is  a  thing  of 
perpetual  change,  so  closely  allied  with 
death  that  in  every  rapture  there  is  the 
beginning  of  a  regret. 

Gerald  Goring  had  returned,  not  quite 
so  soon  as  he  had  promised  beside  the 
winter  hearth,  but  in  time  to  offer  birth- 
day greetings  to  Lina,  and  to  assist  in 
those  legal  preparations  and  arguments 
which  preceded  the  marriage-settlement ; 
in  this  case  a"  formidable  document,  in- 
volving large  interests,  and  full  of  consider- 
ation for  children  and  grandchildren  yet 
unborn;  for  daughters  dying  unmarried, 
or  requiring  to  be  dowered  for  marriage  ; 
for  sons  who  might  have  to  make  marriage- 
settlements  of  their  own.  There  was  to 
be  a  complete  family  history,  put  hypo- 
thetically,  in  Miss  Lawford  s  marriage- 
settlement. 

Vainly  had  Lina  tried  to  dower  her 
sister  with  half,  or  at  least  some  portion  of 
her  own  wealth.  Daphne  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  any  such  boon;  and  Edgar 
as  obstinately  sustained  her  in  her  deter- 
mination. 


"  I  won't  accept  a  penny,"  said  she. 

"I  don't  want  a  halfpenny  with  her," 
said  he ;  a  refusal  which  Mrs.  Turchill  con- 
sidered supreme  folly  on  the  part  of  son 
and  daughter-in-law;  for  what  improve- 
ments might  have  been  made  at  Hawks- 
yard  with  a  few  spare  thousands !  Whereas 
her  son's  income,  though  ample  for  all  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  this  life,  left  no 
margin  for  building. 

"Why  should  notDaphne  have  a  range  of 
hot-houses  like  those  Mr.  Goring  has  built 
for  her  sister  1 "  argued  Mrs.  Turchill.  "  Or 
why  should  not  you  rebuild  the  stables, 
which  are  dreadfully  old-fashioned?" 

"  I  would  not  change  the  dear  old 
fashion  for  worlds,  mother,  now  that  I 
have  made  every  sanitary  improvement." 
answered  Edgar;  "least  of  all,  would  I 
improve  Hawksyard  into  a  modern  house 
with  Goring's  money." 

"  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Goring's  money  that 
is  offered;  it  is  Miss  Lawford's." 

"  That  is  the  same  thing.  The  loss 
would  be  his.  Don't  talk  any  more  about 
it,  mother.  Daphne  and  I  have  made  up 
our  minds." 

This  was  decisive ;  for  Mrs.  Turchill 
knew  that  Daphne's  word  was  Edgar's 
law.  She  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
the  marriage,  but  in  her  confidences  with 
Rebecca  she  could  not  help  talking  of  her 
son's  attachment  as  an  infatuation. 

Gerald  had  come  back  considerably  im- 
proved in  health  and  spirits  by  his  Canadian  'j 
and  Hudson's  Bay  adventures.  He  had 
crossed  the  Turtle  Mountain,  and  the  arid 
plains  beyond,  and  from  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  had  seen  the 
rugged  and  snowy  outline  of  the  Rockies, 
standing  out  in  full  relief  against  the 
western  sky-line.    He  had  shot  a  bear  or 
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two,  and  had  some  experience  of  wolves. 
He  had  eaten  pemmican,  and  ridden  a 
woolly  horse;  he  had  slept  at  a  Hudson's 
Bay  station,  and  had  passed  a  night  or 
two,  half-frozen  and  wholly  awake,  under 
canvas.  Variety  and  adventure  had  done 
him  good,  physically  and  mentally  ;  and  he 
told  himself  that  of  that  fever  which  had 
tormented  him  when  he  left  England — a 
fever  of  foolish  longings  and  fond  regrets ; 
idle  thoughts  of  things  that  might  have 
been — he  was  cured  wholly.  Yet  who 
;  shall  say  whether  time  might  not  show 
some  resemblance  between  this  cure  and 
that  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  who  is  dis- 
charged from  Bedlam  a  sane  man,  and  who 
cuts  his  mother's  head  off  with  a  carving- 
knife  a  fortnight  after  his  release  1 

The  double  wedding  was  to  take  place 
early  in  October.  Nothing  could  induce 
Sir  Vernon  to  consent  to  an  earlier  date. 

"I  shall  lose  my  darling  soon  enough," 
he  said,  ignoring  Daphne  in  his  calcu- 
lations of  loss.  "  Let  me  keep  her  till  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Let  us  spend  this  one 
summer  together.  Who  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  my  last  1 " 

Any  wish  expressed  by  her  father  would 
have  governed  Madoline's  conduct,  and 
this  wish,  expressed  so  stringently,  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Sir  Vernon  was  fre- 
quently ailing,  in  a  languid  half-hearted 
way,  which  looked  like  hypochondriasis,  but 
might  be  actual  disease,  and  a  part  of  that 
organic  evil  which  was  never  clearly  de- 
scribed. His  doctor  recommended  an 
entire  change  of  scene — Switzerland,  the 
Engadine,  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  travel  so  far,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  simpler  diet  and  accommodation  of 
that  skyey  world.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  and  it  was  ultimately  settled 
that  Sir  Vernon  and  his  daughters  should 
start  for  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  move  quietly  about  there,  studying  the 
invalid's  pleasure  in  all  things.  Sir  Vernon 
set  his  face  against  the  Engadine,  pre- 
ferring the  more  civilised  shores  of  Lake 
Leman,  which  he  knew  by  heart. 

Daphne  had  never  been  beyond  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  was  enraptured  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  snow-clad  mountains  and  strange 
people.  Gerald  and  Edgar  were  to  be  of 
the  party,  and  they  were  only  to  return  to 
England  in  time  for  the  double  wedding. 
The  sisters  were  to  be  married  on  the  same 
day,  after  all.  That  had  been  settled  for 
them  arbitrarily  by  family  and  friends, 
despite  Daphne's  objection ;  and  Warwick- 
shire people  were  already  beginning  to 


speculate  upon  the  details  of  the  ceremony, 
and  to  wonder  what  dean  or  bishop  would 
be  privileged  to  tie  the  knot,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Ferrers,  of  course. 

Daphne's  conduct  since  her  engagement 
had  been  unobjectionable.  Nobody  could 
deny  her  sweetness,  or  could  fail  to  approve 
the  sobriety  which  had  come  over  her 
manners  and  conversation.  Her  hot  fits 
and  cold  fits,  her  high  spirits  and  low 
spirits,  were  all  over.  She  was  uniformly 
amiable  and  uniformly  grave — not  taking 
rapturous  pleasure  in  anything,  but  seem- 
ingly contented  with  her  lot  in  life, 
devoted  in  her  affection  to  her  sister, 
unvaryingly  kind  to  her  lover.  Edgar  was 
never  tired  of  thanking  Heaven  for  the 
blessedness  of  his  lot.  He  had  remitted 
his  tenants  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  March  rents;  not  that  there  was 
any  special  need  for  such  indulgence,  but 
because  he  longed  to  be  generous  to  some- 
body, and  to  disseminate  his  overflowing 

joy- 

"I  shall  do  the  same  for  you  next 
October  in  honour  of  my  marriage,"  he 
said  in  his  speech  at  the  audit  dinner; 
"and  after  that  I  shall  want  all  the 
money  you  can  pay  me,  as  a  family 
man. " 

Madoline,  utterly  happy  in  her  lover's 
society  after  that  interval  of  severance 
which  had  seemed  so  long  and  dreary, 
cared  very  little  where  their  lives  were  to 
be  spent  so  long  as  they  were  to  be 
together.  Yet  the  idea  of  revisiting  Lake 
Leman — which  she  had  seen  and  loved 
seven  years  ago,  in  a  quiet  pilgrimage 
with  her  father — with  Gerald  for  her 
attendant  and  companion,  had  a  certain 
fascination. 

"It  is  rather  like  anticipating  our  honey- 
moon, is  it  not,  dear  1 "  he  asked  laughingly. 
"  But  when  the  honeymoon  comes,  we  shall 
find  some  new  world  to  explore." 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  me  to  the  Red 
River?" 

"  I  think  that  would  be  a  shade  too 
rough  even  for  your  endurance.  The  Italian 
lakes,  and  a  winter  in  Rome,  would  suit  us 
better.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to 
travel  in  a  district  where  he  has  to  cover 
his  face  with  a  muffler,  and  head  the 
driving  snow,  till  he  is  nearly  suffocated 
with  his  frozen  breath,  and  has  to  get 
himself  thawed  carefully  at  the  first  camp- 
fire.  But  that  kind  of  experience  lasts  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  fall  back 
upon  the  old  habit  of  luxurious  travelling, 
and  to  ride  in  a  coup6  through  the  Mont 
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Cenis,  or  Saint  Gothard,  and  to  arrive  at 
one's  destination  without  any  large  risk  of 
being  swallowed  whole  in  a  swamp,  or 
burned  alive  in  a  prairie  fire." 

"I  shall  delight  in  seeing  Rome  with 
you,"  Madoline  answered  gently. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  it.  I  really 
know  my  Rome.  It  is  a  subject  I  have 
studied  thoroughly,  and  I  shall  love  playing 
cicerone  for  you." 

It  was  midsummer,  a  perfect  midsummer 
evening,  the  placid  sky  still  faintly  tinted 
with  rose  and  amethyst  yonder  where 
the  sun  had  just  gone  down  behind  the 
undulating  line  of  willows.  The  little 
town  of  Stratford  lay  in  its  valley,  folded  in 
a  purple  cloud,  only  the  slender  church  spire 
rising  clear  and  sharp  against  that  tranquil 
evening  sky.  Daphne  had  stolen  away  from 
Madoline  and  Gerald,  who  were  sitting  on 
the  terrace,  while  Edgar,  chained  to  his 
post  in  the  dining-room  by  a  lengthy 
monologue  upon  certain  political  difficulties 
with  which  Sir  Vernon  was  pleased  to 
favour  him,  vainly  longed  for  liberty  to 
rejoin  his  idol.  She  had  put  on  her  hat, 
and  had  set  out  upon  a  lonely  pilgrimage 
to  Stratford.  They  were  all  to  leave  South 
Hill  early  to-morrow,  and  it  was  Daphne's 
fancy  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  church  which 
sheltered  those  ashes  it  were  the  worst 
of  sacrilege  to  disturb. 

It  was  an  idle  fancy,  no  doubt,  engen- 
dered of  a  mind  prone  to  idle  thoughts  ■ 
but  Daphne,  having  no  urgent  occupation 
for  her  time  this  evening,  fancied  she  had 
a  right  to  indulge  it. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  little  walk,"  she  liad 
told  Edgar,  as  she  left  the  dining-room; 
"  don't  fidget  yourself  about  me." 

From  which  moment  poor  Edgar  had 
been  in  agonies  of  restlessness,  turning  an 
ear  deafer  than  any  adder's  to  Sir  Vernon's 
disquisition  upon  the  critical  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 
men  in  office  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis,  and 
inwardly  chafing  against  every  extension  of 
the  subject  which  prolonged  the  seemingly 
endless  discourse. 

"  A  little  walk  ! "  and  why,  and  where, 
and  with  whom  1  Vainly  did  Edgar's  strained 
gaze  explore  the  distant  landscape.  From 
his  position  at  the  dinner-table,  he  could 
see  a  fine  range  of  country  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  away ;  but  never  a  glimpse  of  terrace 
or  garden  by  which  Daphne  must  go.  And 
it  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  show  Sir 
Vernon  the  extremity  of  respect,  an  almost 
old-fashioned  and  Grandisonian  reverence  : 


therefore  to  cut  short  that  prosy  discourse 
was  impossible. 

The  blessed  moment  of  release  came  at 
last.  Sir  Vernon  finished  his  claret  with  a 
sigh,  and  left  nation  and  ministry  to  their 
fate.  Edgar  hurried  to  the  terrace.  Gerald 
and  Madoline  were  sipping  their  coffee  at 
a  little  rustic  bamboo  table,  the  Maltese 
Fluff  lying  luxuriously  in  his  mistress's 
silken  lap. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  Daphne  has 
gone  1  "  Edgar  asked  despairingly. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  saw  her  stroll  down 
towards  the  river.  Perhaps  she  has  gone 
to  see  her  aunt." 

"  Thanks,  yes,  I  daresay,"  replied  Edgar, 
speeding  off  towards  the  Rectory,  without , 
waiting  to  consider  whether  the  clue  were 
worth  following. 

While  Mr.  Turchill  was  hastening  across 
the  fields  at  racing  pace,  Daphne  was 
seated  in  her  boat,  quietly  drifting  towards 
Stratford,  along  a  dreamy  twilit  river, 
where  every  willow  had  a  ghostly  look  in 
the  evening  dimness. 

She  was  full  of  grave  thoughts  on  this 
her  last  night  in  Warwickshire.  It  was 
more  than  a  year — a  year  and  a  quarter — 
since  she  had  come  home,  for  good,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  and  a  year  and  a  quarter 
makes  a  large  section  of  a  young  life.  The 
years  are  so  long  in  early  youth,  when  the 
heart  and  mind  live  so  fast,  and  every  day 
is  a  history  j  so  strangely  different  from 
the  monotonous  years  of  middle-age,  which 
glide  past  unawares,  like  the  level  flats  seen 
from  a  canal-boat,  each  meadow  so  like  the 
last  that  the  voyager  is  unconscious  of 
progress,  till  he  feels  the  salt  breath  of 
death's  ocean  creeping  across  the  low 
marshes  of  age,  and  knows  that  his  journey 
is  nearly  done. 

To  Daphne  that  year  at  South  Hill  had 
been  a  lifetime.  How  ardently  she  had 
felt  and  thought  and  suffered  within  the 
time  ;  what  resolutions  made  and  broken ; 
what  fevers  of  dangerous  delight,  and 
dull  intervals  of  remorse  ;  what  wild  and 
wicked  hopes ■  what  black  despair !  Look- 
ing back  at  the  time  that  was  gone 
and  dead,  she  was  inclined  to  exaggerate 
its  joys,  to  gloss  over  its  pain. 

"At  the  worst  I  have  been  happy  with 
him,"  she  said,  remembering  how  much  of 
that  vanished  time  had  been  spent  in 
Gerald  Goring's  society,  "  though  he  is 
nothing  to  me,  and  never  can  be  anything 
to  me  but  a  man  to  be  shunned ;  yet  we 
have  been  happy  together,  and  that  is 
something. " 
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She  remembered  some  lines  of  Dryden's 
which  Gerald  had  quoted  in  her  presence. 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 

The  j  oy  s  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  Fate,  are  mine. 

She  had  lived  her  day.  There  had  been 
moments  in  the  past;  moments  that  had 
stirred  the  deeps  of  her  soul  with  a  power 
as  mysterious  as  the  sweep  of  the  angelic 
wing  upon  Bethsaida's  pool;  moments 
when  she  had  fancied  herself  beloved  by 
him,  whom  to  love  was  treason.  These 
stood  out  upon  the  page  of  memory  in  fiery 
characters,  and  in  their  supernal  light  all  the 
rest  of  the  record  seemed  dull  and  dark. 
There  had  been  hours  of  unquestioning  bliss 
when  she  had  in  no  wise  reasoned  upon  her 
happiness,  when  she  had  not  asked  herself 
whether  she  was  loved  or  scorned,  but  had 
been  happy  as  the  summer  insects  are 
among  the  flowers,  vivified  by  the  sun- 
shine, asking  nothing  but  to  live  and  enjoy 
that  glorious  warmth  and  brightness.  So 
at  times  she  had  abandoned  herself  to  the 
delight  of  his  society,  whom  she  had  loved 
from  the  hour  of  their  first  meeting,  giving 
all  her  heart  and  mind  to  him  at  once,  as 
utterly  as,  but  more  unconsciously  than, 
Juliet  gave  hers  to  Romeo. 

She  had  lived  her  day.  The  long  vista 
of  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  opened  before 
her  joyless  gaze,  and  she  could  look  down 
the  tranquil  path  it  was  her  fate  to  tread, 
a  wife  beloved  and  honoured,  a  sister 
fondly  loved,  a  daughter  reconciled  with 
her  father,  mistress  of  a  fine  old  house 
full  of  quaint  and  pleasant  associations, 
established  for  life  in  the  heart  of  rural 
scenes  which  her  soul  loved.  Surely  it 
was  not  a  destiny  to  be  contemplated  with 
such  profound  sadness  as  shadowed  her 
face  to-night,  while  she  leant  listlessly  on  her 
oars  and  drifted  down  the  full  dark  river. 

All  was  very  quiet  below  the  bridge 
when  she  landed  at  the  boat-builder's  yard, 
and  left  her  craft  in  charge  of  that  amphi- 
bious and  more  than  half  intoxicated 
hanger-on  who  is  generally  to  be  found 
waiting  on  fortune  at  every  landing-stage. 
The  walk  to  the  church  was  dark  and 
shadowy ;  lights  twinkling  in  the  low 
cottage  windows ;  glimpses  of  home-life 
dimly  seen  through  open  doors.  Daphne 
walked  quickly  to  the  avenue  of  limes,  that 
green  odorous  aisle  which  leads  to  the 
porch.  There  had  been  evening  service, 
the  lights  were  still  burning  here  and 
there,  and  the  heavy  old  door  stood  ajar. 
Daphne  pushed  it  gently  open,  and  crept 
into  the  church,  past  the  stately  monu- 


ments of  mediaeval  Cloptons,  whose  marble 
effigies  reposed  in  solemn  pomp  upon  sculp- 
tured tombs,  rich  in  armorial  emblazon- 
ment. In  the  faint  light  and  mysterious 
shadow  the  stony  figures  looked  like  real 
sleepers,  waiting  for  the  last  dread  sum- 
mons. Daphne  stole  past  them  with 
noiseless  footfall,  and  crept  along  the  aisle 
to  the  lovely  old  chancel,  where,  just  with- 
in the  altar-rails,  William  Shakespeare  takes 
his  last  earthly  rest.  The  sexton  came  out 
of  the  vestry  to  see  whose  footfall  it  was 
that  fell  so  lightly  on  that  everlasting  flint. 
Daphne  was  standing  by  the  altar-rail  in  a 
reverie,  looking  up  at  the  calm  sculptured 
face,  so  serene  in  its  contentment  with  a 
life  which,  in  the  vast  range  and  dominion  of 
a  mind  that  was  in  itself  a  kingdom,  had 
held  all  things  worth  having.  These  are 
the  full  and  rounded  lives,  complete  and 
perfect  in  themselves,  the  calm  and  placid 
lives  of  contemplative  men,  for  whom  the 
gates  of  the  spiritual  universe  stand  ever 
open,  who  are  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 
the  joys,  and  gains,  and  triumphs  of  this 
work-a-day  world. 

"  Were  you  always  happy,  my  calm-faced 
Shakespeare  V  wondered  Daphne.  "Could 
you  have  sounded  all  the  deeps  of  sorrow 
without  having  yourself  suffered  1  I  think 
not.  Yet  there  seems  hardly  any  room  in 
your  life  for  great  sorrow,  except  perhaps 
in  the  loss  of  that  child  who  died  young. 
Was  Ann  Hathaway  your  only  love,  I 
wonder — you  who  wrote  so  sweetly  of 
sorrowful  hopeless  love  —  or  was  there 
another,  another  whom  we  know  as  Juliet, 
and  Imogen,  and  Cordelia,  and  from  whom 
you  always  lived  far  apart,  yet  whom  you 
always  loved  1  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  the 
sexton ;  "  I'm  going  to  lock  up  the 
church." 

"Let  me  stay  a  few  minutes  longer," 
pleaded  Daphne,  taking  out  her  purse.  "  I 
am  going  away  from  England  to-morrow, 
and  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
dear  old  church." 

"Are  you  going  to  be  away  long, miss?" 

"  Nearly  three  months." 

"  That's  a  very  short  time,"  said  the  old 
man,  pocketing  Daphne's  half-crown.  "I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  going  away  for 
many  years — going  to  settle  somewhere 
across  the  sea.  It  hardly  seems  like  saying 
good-bye  to  the  church,  if  you  are  to  be 
back  among  us  this  side  Michaelmas." 

"  No,"  said  Daphne  dreamily,  looking 
along  the  shadowy  nave,  where  broken  rays 
of  moonlight  from  the  painted  windows 
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shone  upon  the  dark  oak  seats  like  dropped 
jewels.  "It  is  not  long;  but  one  never 
knows.  To-night  I  feel  as  if  it  were  going 
to  be  for  ever.  I  am  so  fond  of  this  old 
church." 

"  No  wonder,  miss.  It's  a  beautiful 
church.  You  should  hear  the  Americans 
admire  it.  I  suppose  they've  nothing  half 
as  good  in  their  country." 

The  moon  was  up  when  Daphne  left  the 
church,  and  walked  round  by  head-stones 
and  memorial-crosses  to  the  shaded  path 
beside  the  river,  where  here  and  there  a 
seat  on  the*  low  wall  invited  the  weary  to 
repose  in  the  cool  shade  of  ancient  elms. 
The  broad  full  river  looked  calm  and 
bright  under  the  moonlit  sky;  the  murmur 
of  the  weir  sounded  like  a  lullaby.  Daphne 
walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and 
stood  for  a  long  time  looking  down  at  the> 
river.  She  felt  curiously  loath  to  leave  the 
spot.  Yet  it  was  time  she  were  on  her 
homeward  way.  They  would  miss  her, 
perhaps,  and  be  perplexed,  and  even 
anxious  about  her.  But  in  the  next 
moment  she  dismissed  the  idea  of  any 
such  anxiety  on  her  behalf. 

"Lina  will  not  think  about  me  while 
Mr.  Goring  is  with  her,  and  my  father  is 
not  likely  to  trouble  himself.  There  is 
only  poor  Edgar,  and  he  will  guess  which 
way  I  have  come,  and  follow  me  if  he 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  uneasy." 

Eeassured  by  this  idea  Daphne  resolved 
to  gratify  her  fancy  for  farewells  to  the 
uttermost,  and  to  say  good-bye  to  the  house 
where  the  poet  was  born.  Stratford  streets 
were  very  empty  and  quiet  at  this  period 
of  the  summer  evening,  and  she  met  only  a 
few  people  between  the  churchyard  and  the 
sacred  dwelling.  To  a  stranger  entrance  into 
the  sanctuary  at  such  an  hour  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question;  but  Daphne  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  lady-custodians 
of  the  temple,  and  knew  she  could  coax 
them  to  unlock  the  door  for  her  pleasure. 
Never  lamp  or  candle  was  admitted  within 
the  precincts,  but  on  such  a  night  as  this 
there  would  be  no  need  for  artificial  light ; 
and  Daphne  only  wanted  to  creep  into  the 
quaint  old  rooms,  to  look  round  her  quietly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  feel  the  spirit  of 
the  place  breathing  poetry  into  her  soul. 

"  I  have  such  a  strange  fancy  that  I  may 
never  see  these  things  again,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  stood  in  the  moonlit  garden, 
where  only  such  flowers  grew  as  were 
known  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  two  ladies  lived  in  a  snug  little 
house  with  a  strictly  Elizabethan  front,  and 


casement  windows  that  looked  into  the 
poet's  garden.  All  that  taste,  and  research, 
and  an  ardent  love  could  do  had  been  done 
to  make  Shakespeare's  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings exactly  what  they  were  when 
Shakespeare  lived.  The  wise  men  of 
Stratford  had  brought  their  offerings  in 
the  shape  of  old  pictures,  and  manuscripts, 
and  relics  of  all  kinds ;  the  rooms  had  been 
restored  to  their  original  form  and  sem- 
blance ;  and  pilgrims  from  afar  had  no 
longer  need  to  blush  for  the  nation  which 
owned  such  a  poet  and  held  his  memorials 
so  lightly.  A  very  different  state  of  things 
from  the  loathsome  vulgarity  which  per- 
vaded the  historic  spot,  when  Washington 
Irving  visited  Stratford. 

The  maiden  warders  of  the  house  were 
a  little  surprised  at  so  late  a  visit,  but 
received  Daphne  kindly,  all  the  same,  and 
were  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  girlish 
enthusiasm  in  so  worthy  a  cause.  It  was 
against  the  rules  to  open  the  house  at  so 
late  an  hour ;  but  as  no  light  was  needed, 
Daphne  should  be  allowed  just  to  creep  in, 
and  bid  good-bye  to  the  hearth  beside 
which  Shakespeare  had  played  at  his 
mother's  knees. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  going  away 
for  a  long  while,  Miss  Lawford,"  said  one 
of  the  ladies,  smiling  at  Daphne's  eager  face. 

It  was  exactly  what  the  sexton  had  said, 
and  Daphne  made  the  same  answer  she 
had  given  him. 

"  One  never  knows,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  but  we  know  !  You  are  coming 
home  to  be  married  in  the  autumn.  We 
have  heard  all  about  it.  Stratford  bells 
will  ring  a  merry  peal  on  that  day,  I  should 
think,  though  I  suppose  the  wedding  will 
be  at  Arden  Church.  I  am  so  .glad  you 
are  going  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, 
like  your  sister.  What  a  grand  place 
Goring  Abbey  is,  to  be  sure !  My  sister 
and  I  drove  over  in  a  fly  last  summer  to 
look  at  it.  We  went  all  over  the  house 
and  grounds.  It's  a  beautiful  place;  yet  I 
don't  know  but  that  I  like  Mr.  Turchill's 
old  manor-house  best." 

"So  do  I,"  answered  Daphne  absently. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  cried  the  other 
sister,  laughing.    "That's  only  natural." 

They  all  three  went  across  the  garden 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  elder  sister 
unlocked  the  house-door. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  in  alone?"  she 
asked.    "  You  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts  % " 

"  Of  Shakespeare's  ghost  %  No.  I  should 
dearly  love  to  see  him.  I  would  fall  on 
my  knees,  and  worship  the  beautiful  spirit." 
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"  Go  in,  then.  We'll  wait  in  the 
garden." 

Daphne  went  softly  into  the  empty 
house.  It  Was  more  ghostly  than  the 
church — more  uncanny  in  its  emptiness. 
She  felt  as  if  the  disembodied  souls  of  the 
dead  were  verily  around  and  about  her. 
That  empty  hearth  on  which  the  moon- 
beams shone  so  coldly;  those  dusky  walls  ; 
a  vacant  chair  or  two ;  a  gleam  of  coloured 
light  from  an  old  scrap  of  stained  glass. 
How  cold  it  all  felt  in  its  dismal  loneliness. 
She  tried  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the 
poet's  home  three  hundred  years  ago — its 
old-world  simplicity,  its  homely  comfort 
and  repose  ;  a  world  before  steam-engines, 
and  gas,  and  electricity ;  a  world  in  which 
printing  and  gunpowder  were  almost  new. 
To  think  of  it  was  like  going  back  to  the 
childhood  of  this  earth. 

Daphne  left  the  outer  door  ajar,  and 
crept  softly  through  the  rooms,  half  ex- 
pectant of  ghostly  company.  What  tricks 
moonbeam  and  shadow  played  upon  the 
walls,  upon  the  solid  old  timber  cross- 
beams, where  in  the  unregenerate  days, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  pilgrims  used 
to  pencil  their  miserable  names  upon  the 
wood  or  whitewash,  childishly  fancying 
they  were  securing  to  themselves  a  kind 
of  immortality !  Daphne  stood  by  the 
window  with  her  heart  beating  feverishly, 
and  her  ear  strained  to  catch  the  footfall 
of  the  sisters  in  the  garden,  and  thus  to 
be  sure  of  human  company.  She  looked 
along  the  empty  street,  moon-lighted, 
peaceful ;  even  the  tavern  over  the  way  a 
place  of  seeming  tranquillity,  notable  only 
by  its  glimmering  window  and  red  curtain. 
The  silence  and  shadowyness  of  the  house 
were  beginning  to  frighten  her  in  spite  of 
her  better  reason,  when  a  step  came  behind 
her,  a  firm  light  tread  which  her  ear  and 
heart  knew  too  well.  It  seemed  almost  as 
if  her  heart  stopped  beating  at  the  sound 
of  that  footfall.  She  stood  like  a  thing  of 
marble,  scarce  breathing.  The  step  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  outer  room, 
and  was  drawing  nearer,  when  an  eager 
voice  outside  broke  the  spell: 

"  Is  she  there  1    Have  you  found  her  1 " 

It  was  Edgar's  voice  at  the  outer  door. 

"Yes.  Where  else  should  she  be?" 
answered  Gerald  Goring.  "Well,  my 
lady,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
nice  little  dance  you  have  led  us,"  he 
said  to  Daphne,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  talking  to  a  spoilt  child. 

"You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself 
about  me,"  she  answered  curtly.    "  I  told 
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Lina  I  was  coming  for  a  walk.  How  did 
Edgar  know  I  was  here  1 " 

"  Edgar  knew  nothing,"  answered  Gerald, 
with  a  light  laugh  that  was  something  too 
seornful  for  perfect  friendship.  "  Edgar 
would  as  soon  have  looked  for  you  at 
Guy's  Cliff  or  Warwick  Castle,  or  in  the 
moon.  I  knew  you  were  nothing  if  not 
Shakespearian;  and  when  I  heard  you  had 
taken  your  boat  I  guessed  you  had  gone 
to  worship  at  your  favourite  shrine.  We 
heard  of  you  at  the  church,  and  hunted  for 
you  among  the  trees  and  tombs." 

"  And  then  we  went  back  to  the  landing- 
stage,  where  you  always  stop,  don't  you 
know,  when  you  go  as  far  as  Stratford,  and 
finding  you  had  not  come  back  for  your 
boat,  I  was  almost  in  despair.  But  Gerald 
suggested  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  and 
here  we  are." 

It  was  Gerald,  then,  who  had  found  her; 
it  was  Gerald  whose  quick  sympathy,  prompt 
to  divine  her  thoughts,  had  told  him  where 
she  would  be !  Her  future  husband,  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  bound,  had  guessed 
nothing,  had  no  faculty  for  understanding 
her  fancies,  and  whims,  and  follies.  How 
wide  apart  must  she  and  he  remain  all 
their  lives,  though  nominally  one ! 

They  all  three  went  quietly  back  to  the 
garden,  where  the  sisters  were  waiting, 
amused  at  Daphne's  folly,  and  thinking  it 
quite  the  most  charming  thing  in  girlhood; 
for  to  these  vestals  Shakespeare  was  a 
religion. 

"I  am  really  very  sorry  to  have  caused 
you  so  much  trouble,"  said  Daphne,  apolo- 
gising in  a  general  way;  "but  I  had  no  idea 
my  absence  would  give  anyone  concern. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  longer  than  I  in- 
tended to  be." 

"  It  struck  ten  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,"  said  Edgar. 

"  That's  really  dreadful";  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late." 

Daphne  bade  the  sisters  good-bye,  apolo- 
gising humbly  for  her  nocturnal  visit. 
They  went  to  the  garden-gate  with  her, 
and  stood  there  watching  the  light  slim 
figure  till  it  vanished  in  the  moonlight,  full 
of  interest  in  her  prettiness  and  her  fancies. 

"Is  it  not  a  sweet  face ]  "  asked  one. 

"  And  was  it  not  a  sweet  idea  to  come 
and  bid  good-bye  to  this  house  before  she 
went  abroad  1 "  said  the  other. 

Daphne  and  her  companions  walked  down 
to  the.  landing-stage,  talking  very  little  by 
the  way;  Edgar  and  his  betrothed  side  by 
side,  Gerald  walking  apart  with  a  cigar. 

Daphne  wanted  to  row,   but  Edgar 
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insisted  on  establishing  her  in  the  stern, 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  which  he  found  in  the 
boat.  He  took  the  sculls,  and  Gerald 
reclined  in  the  bows,  smoking  and  looking 
up  at  the  night  sky. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  all  the  landscape 
sublimated  by  that  glory  of  moonbeam  and 
shadow,  into  something  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  its  daylight  simplicity;  every 
little  creek  and  curve  of  the  river  a  glimpse 
of  fairvland;  all  things  so  radiantly  and 
mysteriously  lovely  that  Daphne  wondered 
not  to  see  the  river  god  and  his  attendant 
nymphs  disporting  themselves  in  some 
reedy  shallow. 

"On  such  a  night  as  this  one  would 
almost  expect  to  see  the  old  Greek  gods 
come  back  to  earth.  I  can't  help  feeling 
sorry  sometimes,  like  Alfred  de  Musset, 
that  they  are  all  dead  and  gone,"  she  said, 
looking  with  dreamy  eyes  down  the  moon- 
bit  tide,  across  which  the  shadows  of  the 
willows  fell  so  darkly. 

"  I  think,  considering  the  general  tenour 
of  their  conduct,  every  proper-minded 
young  lady  ought  to  feel  very  glad  we 
have  got  rid  of  them,"  said  Gerald,  throw- 
ing away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  which  fizzed 
and  sparkled  and  made  a  little  red  spot 
in  the  moonlit  water,  a  light  that  was  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  amidst  all  that  heavenly 
radiance.  "  How  would  you  like  to  be 
run  away  with  by  a  wicked  old  gentleman 
disguised  as  a  bull;  or  to  have  the  earth 
open  as  you  were  gathering  daffodils,  and 
a  still  wickeder  old  gentleman  leap  out  of 
his  chariot  to  carry  you  off  to  Tartarus  ?" 

"How  dare  you  call  Zeus  old?"  cried 
Daphne  indignantly.  "  The  gods  were  for 
ever  young." 

"  Well,  he  was  a  family  man  at  any  rate, 
and  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  go 
masquerading  about  the  plains  and  valleys 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  sitting  in  state 
on  Olympus,"  answered  Gerald.  "Now 
such  a  river  on  such  a  night  as  this  puts 
me  in  mind  of  old  German  legends  rather 
than  of  Greek  gods  and  goddesses.  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  Miss  Daphne 
Lawford  were  suddenly  to  develop  into  an 
Undine,  and  take  a  header  into  the  river, 
cleaving  the  silvery  tide,  and  going  down 
to  depths  beyond  any  earthly  fathom  line, 
leaving  Turchill  and  me  aghast  in  the 
boat." 

"  I  have  often  envied  Undine,"  answered 
Daphne;  "  I  love  the  river  so  dearly  that 
years  ago  I  used  really  to  fancy  there  must 
be  a  bright  world  underneath  it,  where 
there  are  gnomes  and  fairies,  and  where 


one  might  live  happy  for  ever.  Even  now, 
though  I  have  left  off  believing  in  fairies, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  pro- 
found peace  at  the  botton  of.  this  quiet 
river." 

"  If  you  were  to  go  down  experimentally 
in  a  diving-bell,  I'm  afraid  you'd  find  only 
profound  mud,"  said  Gerald,  with  his 
cynical  laugh. 

Since  his  return  from  Canada  he  had 
treated  Daphne  much  in  the  old  fashion : 
as  if  she  were  a  child  upon  whose  foolish- 
ness his  wisdom  looked  down  from  an 
ineffable  height.  There  was  nothing  in 
manner,  word,  or  look  to  show  that  he 
remembered  that  one  fatal  moment  of  self- 
betrayal,  when  his  passionate  heart  gave 
up  its  secret. 

"I  wonder  what  Daphne  will  think  of 
tins  turbid  Avon  after  she  has  seen  Lake 
Leman,"  he  speculated  presently,  M  eh, 
TurchilH" 

"  The  lake  is  a  great  deal  wider,"  said 
Edgar,  with  his  matter-of-fact  air;  "and 
those  capital  steamers  are  a  great  attrac- 
tion." 

"  A  lake  with  steamers  upon  it  !  Too 
horrible  ! "  cried  Daphne.  "  I  shall  not 
like  it  half  so  well  as  my  romantic  Avon, 
though  its  waters  are  sometimes  'drumly.' 
Dear  old  Avon  " — they  were  at  the  boat- 
house  by  this  time,  and  she  was  stepping 
on  shore  as  she  spoke — "  how  long  before 
I  shall  see  you  again  1 " 

"  Less  than  three  months,"  said  Edgar, 
clasping  her  hand  as  she  sprang  up  the 
steps  which  Bink  had  cut  in  the  meadow- 
bank.  "Not  quite  three  months;  and  then, 
darling,"  in  a  lower  tone,  ft  you  will  be  all 
my  own,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man 
on  earth." 

"  Who  knows  1 "  returned  Daphne. 
"  How  can  one  be  sure  when  one  is  leaving 
a  place  that  one  will  ever  come  back  to  it  ? 
Good-bye,  dear  old  river,"  she  cried,  turning 
to  look  back  at  it  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"I  feel  as  sad  as  if  I  were  taking  my  last 
look  at  you." 


ON  THE  ROAD  IN  FRANCE. 

ADIEU,  NOEL. 

Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  snow 
lurking  in  the  air,  the  world  in  general 
chilly  and  blue;  hills  showing  in  heavy 
purple  patches  through  the  mist  wreaths  ; 
a  kind  of  sulky  glow  in  the  sky  where  the 
sun  should  be  making  his.  appearance,  a 
glow  that  gives  some  radiant  touches  to 
the  yellow  turbid  river,  and  shines  faintly 
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on  the  mountains  of  hay  upon  the  quay. 
The  ferry-boat  is  coming  over  laden  with 
market  people — a  mass  of  white  caps  and 
blue  blouses,  a  babble  of  voices  mingling 
with  the  rushing  sound  of  the  strong  tide 
against  the  piles.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
abroad  early  on  the  market-day  before 
Christmas,  to  secure  the  apology  for  the 
Christmas  joint  that  the  code  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  imposes  upon  us.  If  it  is  chilly 
and  blue  on  the  quay,  in  the  side  streets  it 
is  simply  cold  and  black.  The  shadows  of 
night  lurk  about  the  ancient  overhanging 
houses,  a  biting  wind  moans  among  their 
heavy  chimney-stacks  and  quaint  gables. 
Within  the  butcher's  shop  it  is  not  much 
warmer,  with  its  front  entirely  open, 
screened  only  from  the  nipping  air  by 
festoons  of  joints  and  carcases  cunningly 
ornamented  by  the  butcher's  knife.  There 
is  quite  a  little  crowd  in  waiting  already. 
Not  specially  in  honour  of  Christmas ;  it 
is  always  so  on  market-days.  , 

"  Avec  9a,"  cries  the  butcher,  a  handsome 
brigandish-looking  fellow,  dashing  a  joint 
into  the  scales,  and  eyeing  his  customer 
defiantly.  It  is  Madame  Moufler  he  is 
serving,  the  ironmonger's  wife,  a  woman 
noted  for  sharpness  of  eye  and  keenness 
of  tongue.  So  far  all  has  gone  smoothly. 
Eejecting  this,  accepting  that  under  pro- 
test, Madame  Moufler  has  got  together 
some  eight  pounds  of  meat  in  various 
joints,  a  week's  provision  for  her  family  of 
five  grown  people.  But  the  real  tug  of 
war  is  to  come.  With  a  careless  air  the 
butcher  chops  some  morsels  from  a  huge 
bone,  and  slips  them  into  the  scale.  It 
is  the  rejouissance,  a  modicum  of  bone 
over  and  above  anatomical  requirements ; 
a  thing  dear  to  butchers  and  abhorred  of 
housekeepers  all  over  France.  Madame 
Moufler  will  have  none  of  it;  she  darts 
upon  the  scales,  the  pieces  of  bone  fly  to 
the  end  of  the  shop ;  our  butcher  springs 
after  them,  replaces  them  in  the  scale,  adds 
yet  another  bone,  and  glares,  panther-like, 
upon  his  customer.  Then  begins  a  war  of 
words.  She  screams ;  he  s.wears ;  surely 
there  will  be  bloodshed.  No;  the  affair 
is  settled ;  a  medium-sized  bone  has  been 
arrived  at.  Madame  Moufler  shuts  off  her 
eloquence  with  a  gasp,  and  smiles  affably 
upon  the  butcher's  wife.  She  may  well 
smile ;  she  has  saved  at  least  three  sous 
by  her  vigour  of  tongue.  With  such  a 
premium  on  energy  of  expression,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  French  women  are  fluent  1 
The  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit  get  plenty  of 
rejouissance. 


When  it  comes  to  my  turn,  and  I  have 
secured  the  Christmas  joint,  in  shape  and 
size  like  an  enlarged  mutton-chop,  I 
astonish  the  butcher  by  my  next  demand. 
"  Two  pounds  of  graisse  d'aloyau,"  which 
is  the  clumsy  French  equivalent  for  our 
sweet  and  simple  suet.  ' '  But,  it  is  incredible !" 
Then  as  light  suddenly  bursts  upon  him, 
"Ou,  ah,  ha — e'est  pour  le  pouddain."  He 
nods,  and  winks,  and  smiles  at  his  audience, 
who  nod  also,  and  smile,  and  shrug  their 
shoulders,  murmuring :  "  Oui,  oui,  e'est  pour 
le  pouddain."  "But  it  is  good  the  pudding," 
cries  the  butcher  patronisingly,  and  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knows  the  world.  But 
most  people  shake  their  heads ;  and  an  old 
lady  in  the  background,  evidently  stern  and 
intolerant,  declares  that  she  cannot  conceive 
of  anything  good,  except  friture,  being 
made  of  graisse  d'aloyau. 

As  we  come  home  the  pig-market  is  in  our 
way,  and  business  already  going  on,  in  the 
way  of  beautiful  little  pigs  with  pink  skins. 
"  M'sieu,"  cries  an  exhibitor  of  pigs,  an  old 
peasant  clothed  in  rabbit  -  skins,  out  of 
which  peeps  the  point  of  a  red  nose. 
"Hi,  m'sieu!"  "No  pigs  to-day,  thank 
you."  But  the  old  fellow  follows,  clop, 
clopping  along  in  his  huge  sabots,  under 
the  porte  cochere  and  in  at  the  garden 
gate. 

"  Ah,  tiens !  C'est  le  bon  papa,"  cries 
Eugenie,  who  is  opening  the  persiennes  and 
letting  daylight  into  the  house,  and  she 
kisses  her  grandpapa  heartily  through  his 
rabbit-skins.  There  is  hot  coffee  waiting 
for  monsieur  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
old  Clapperclaw  comes  in  too,  and  unrolls 
himself  from  his  rabbit-skins,  warms  his 
bony  old  hands  at  the  stove,  and  comforts 
his  inner  man  with  coffee  and  cognac.  Bon 
papa  has  come  to  ask  Eugenie  to  spend 
"Les  Rois"  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
with  the  permission  of  monsieur  and 
madame;  it  being  a  well-established  custom 
for  his  family  to  assemble  with  him  on  that 
day.  And,  permission  being  obtained,  he 
expatiates  upon  the  duties  that  his  grand- 
daughter owes  to  such  considerate  em- 
ployers. With  each  petit  verre  the  old 
gentleman's  lecture  becomes  more  diffuse, 
till  at  last  Eugenie  is  obliged  to  remind 
him  of  his  own  duties  towards  the  little 
pigs,  and  push  him  gently  to  the  doos. 

Christmas  comes  upon  us  without  exciting 
much  attention.  There  is  the  mass  of  mid- 
night, which  as  a  good  Catholic  Eugenie 
must  attend;  a  mass  gone  through  rather 
perfunctorily,  without  music;  the  cure 
sleepy,  the  worshippers  sparsely  scattered 
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in  the  dim  cold  church.  After  the  mass, 
some  people  keep  the  reveillon,  but  these 
are  fanatics  for  the  old  diversions,  such  as 
Bernardot  for  instance,  the  chiffonier,  who  is 
at  this  moment  frying  black-puddings  and 
singing  Noels  in  a  harsh  croaking  voice. 
The  reveillon  is  most  in  honour  in  the 
south  of  France,  with  its  traditional  cabbage 
and  salt  cod,  its  dessert  of  nougat,  and 
all  manner  of  dried  fruits  washed  down 
with  mulled  wine.  With  us,  however,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  go  to  bed  at  their  usual 
early  hour,  ignoring  all  such  nocturnal 
doings. 

Christmas,  indeed,  and  its  customs,  have 
lost  their  hold  in  France  if  they  ever  fairly 
took  root  there.  The  day,  indeed,  is  partly 
kept  as  a  fete  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Church.  Shops  here  and  there  put  up 
their  shutters,  but  business  goes  on  all  the 
same.  The  confiseur  disdains  any  pretence 
of  closing,  with  his  shop  crammed  with 
bon-bons  that  he  hopes  to  dispose  of  before 
the  new  year.  And  the  clockmaker's  win- 
dow exhibits  the  most  cunning  devices  of 
his  art,  and  everybody  who  deals  in  feminine 
adornments  displays  the  most  tempting 
array,  all  flaunting  for  the  new  year,  and 
heedless  of  venerable  Christmas.  The  child- 
ren bear  it  in  mind,  however,  as  they  flock 
about  people's  doors  singing  carols  j  at  the 
end  of  which  theyall  cry  shrilly,  "Aguinette," 
a  word  which  has  puzzled  local  antiquarians 
as  to  its  etymology. 

All  through  the  following  week  the  town 
is  enlivened  by  stray  bursts  of  music  from 
brass  instruments.  Out  of  ancient  courts, 
where  the  sun  hardly  penetrates  at  mid- 
day, proceeds  the  melancholy  boom  of 
trombone  or  ophicleide.  The  cornet-a- 
pistons  has  taken  a  commanding  position  on 
the  heights,  and  his  notes  ring  merrily  over 
town  and  river,  and  are  echoed  back  by 
the  dark  forest  slopes.  The  bassoon 
buzzes  away  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  setting 
all  the  shavings  twining  and  wriggling. 
As  for  the  drum,  who  beats  also  for  the 
Sapeurs  Pompiers,  he  raises  several  false 
alarms  of  fire  by  the  energy  of  his  practice. 
It  is  all  in  honour  of  the  new  year,  in  pre- 
paration for  its  eve,  when  we  of  the  Fanfare 
are  going  to  serenade  the  maire. 

The  night  is  dark  and  gloomy,  but  quite 
still,  as  the  Fanfare,  with  measured  tread, 
marches  up  to  the  house  of  the  maire  just 
half  an  hour  before  midnight.  The  house 
is  also  in  darkness,  though  lights  gleam 
through  the  closed  persiennes.  We  are 
going  to  surprise  the  maire,  who  is  patiently 
waiting  to  be  surprised,  surrounded  by  his 


family  and  friends.  A  crowd  has  collected 
in  the  gravelled  courtyard ;  a  crowd  good- 
humoured,  even  enthusiastic,  though  slightly 
irreverent.  Gamins  chase  each  other  round 
the  gate-posts  and  under  the  legs  of  the 
Fanfare.  Then  as  the  opening  bars  of 
the  overture  quiver  in  the  still  night  air, 
silence  and  rapt  attention  follow.  At  the 
end  of  the  piece  doors  and  shutters  are 
thrown  open,  the  house  is  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  as  the  maire  appears  on  the  steps  to 
thank  his  friends,  and  to  ask  them  to  enter 
and  partake  of  a  ponch,  which  we  shall 
do  when  our  programme  is  exhausted. 
Perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  ponch  unduly 
excites  us,  or  we  have  not  practised  enough 
together ;  certain  it  is  that  we  get  a 
little  abroad  at  times,  and  the  critical 
crowd  does  not  fail  to  rally  us  there- 
upon. But  in  the  concluding  piece  we 
are  all  at  home ;  our  conductor  draws 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  throws 
upon  us  a  burning  glance,  as  he  gives  the 
signal  for  the  Marseillaise.  And  with  what 
a  roar  comes  in  the  chorus  from  the  multi- 
tude !  Long  banished,  long  silenced,  the 
burning  music  of  the  people's  hymn  swells 
upon  the  night  air  with  as  much  fire  and 
vigour  as  human  lungs  and  throats  can 
give  it.  And  over  it  all  rises  the  hoarse  " 
voice  of  Bernardot,  over  the  "  Marchons 
citoyens,"  the  clatter  of  Bernardot's  sabots, 
as  he  executes  an  ecstatic  pas  seul  on  the 
pavement. 

And  when  the  official  ponch  is  disposed 
of,  and  the  maire's  wife,  courteous,  but 
drowned  in  sleep,  has  sought  the  downy 
pillow  she  has  so  long  coveted,  a  few  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  town,  Fouquet  the 
notary,  the  medecin,  and  some  others, 
adjourn  to  the  house  of  Bidaut,  the 
conductor  of  the  Fanfare,  to  finish  the 
evening.  Our  conductor  is  a  menuisier  by 
trade,  and  his  salon  is  a  little  room  fenced 
off  by  a  glass  partition  from  a  big  work- 
shop, a  workshop  crowded  with  works  of 
art,  dimly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
Here  is  a  Gothic  pulpit,  freshly  carved  for 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  Tubville;  there  a 
buffet  of  the  Regency,  well  restored  and 
completed ;  a  desk  for  the  mairie,  to  give 
more  6clat  to  the  ceremony  of  eivil  mar- 
riage ;  carved  balusters  for  the  chateau  of 
M.  le  Due.  Our  doctor  is  an  enthusiast 
for  old  carving,  and  falls  upon  his  knees 
before  some  curious  panel,  peering  critically 
into  it  with  his  short-sighted  eyes,  and 
threatening  conflagration  to  his  black  bushy 
whiskers,  if  not  to  the  whole  establishment. 
The  notary  does  not  care  for  old  furniture, 
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but  fastens  eagerly  upon  a  little  book  that 
Bidaut  has  picked  up  at  a  sale,  an  old 
Huguenot  hymn-book,  with  burnished  gold 
edges,  and  the  remains  of  silver-clasps  on 
the  calf-skin  binding — a  Clement  Marot, 
with  the  score  of  the  psalmody  complete, 
which  belonged  once  upon  a  time,  no  doubt, 
to  some  grande  dame  of  the  religion. 
"Marvellous,  is  it  not,"  said  the  notary, 
apropos  of  the  Huguenots,  "that  in  this  town, 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  faith,  that  stood  a 
siege  against  the  League,  there  should  be 
at  this  moment  only  a  single  Protestant 
family1?"  A  remarkable  instance  of  successful 
persecution.  "After  all,"  said  the  doctor, 
"one  does  not  much  care  for  those  old 
peaked  hats  of  Protestants  ;  one  feels  that 
they  were  reactionaries ;  while  the  nation 
was  forming  itself  they  were  an  element  of 
dissolution.  And,  besides,  I  have  a  notion 
that  they  were  given  to  smashing  carved 
oak  screens  and  shrines." 

"  Sapristie  !  but  they  are  not  all  like 
that,"  cried  the  menuisier,  whose  thoughts 
are  in  the  present,  with  an  uneasy  glance 
at  the  Englishman,  who  is  presumably  a 
Protestant.  The  maire  himself  presently 
drops  in,  having  disposed  of  his  family 
circle,  and  everybody  falls  to  smoking  and 
talking  at  a  great  rate,  the  talking  falling 
chiefly  on  reminiscences  and  different  New 
Year's  Days  that  people  had  known ;  the 
very  worst  and  most  dismal  by  universal 
assent  having  been  that  of  1871,  when  the 
Prussians  were  in  the  town.  Then,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  the  maire  was  dragged  from  a 
sick-bed  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  carried 
through  the  streets  in  the  bitter  cold. 
Then  were  Fouquet  and  Bidaut  carried  off 
as  hostages,  brought  before  a  stern  General 
von  Somebody,  and  almost  sentenced  to 
death.  But  the  valorous  Fouquet  proudly 
flatters  himself  that  he  made  that  stern 
general  shiver  in  his  tall  boots.  Did  he 
not  beard  him,  the  proud  general  in  the 
midst  of  his  staff,  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  and 
proclaim  him  an  outlaw  from  human 
society  1 

"Ah,  you  were  grand  on  that  occasion, 
my  friend,"  cries  the  menuisier,  seizing  the 
notary  by  the  hand,  "  and  I — I  could  only 
think  of  my  wife  and  children  and  of  the 
fifty  thousand  francs'  worth  of  meubles 
under  this  roof.  Ah,  we  have  suffered  for 
la  patrie,  my  friend  !" 

The  notary  subsequently  acknowledges 
that  his  physical  sufferings  were  confined 
to  a  severe  headache  next  morning,  and 


general  incapacity  for  affairs,  owing  to  his 
having  sat  up  all  night  arguing  and  drink- 
ing champagne  with  the  officers  on  duty  at 
head-quarters,  and  such  sufferings  will  be 
ours  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  if 
we  do  not  break  away  from  this  symposium. 

A  holiday  that  compelled  everybody  to 
stay  at  home,  which  is  our  neighbours' 
notion  of  an  English  Christmas,  would  not 
be  at  all  in  the  French  taste,  and  the  real 
attraction  of  the  "jour  de  l'an"  is  that  it 
consists  of  one  incessant  round  of  visiting. 
After  you  have  called  upon  every  person  of 
your  acquaintance,  everybody  you  know 
comes  and  visits  you.  While  in  the  big 
cities  the  civil  service  visits  the  prefet; 
the  military,  the  general  commanding  ;  the 
clergy,  the  archbishop;  with  us  the  huissier 
and  the  grefner  pay  their  compliments  to 
the  juge  de  paix;  the  registrar  of  stamps 
puts  on  his  best  black  suit,  and  exchanges 
visits  with  the  percepteur  of  taxes.  As 
for  the  children,  it  is  sufficient  happiness 
for  them  to  be  dressed  all  in  their  best, 
and  that  best  is  something  magnificent. 
The  figures  in  the  fashion-plates  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  man- 
nikins,  with  bouquets  for  the  bon  papa,  the 
uncles,  the  aunts,  and  all  the  big  cousins; 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  may 
crunch  bonbons,  and  exhibit  their  etrennes 
to  admiring  visitors,  each  of  whom  has 
something  in  haRd  to  swell  the  collection. 

Even  as  far  as  we  have  got  Eugenie  has 
done  pretty  well.  She  has  shared  in  the 
festivities  of  Christinas;  she  was  ready  on 
the  jour  de  Fan  with  her  bouquets  for 
monsieur  and  madame,  and  her  little  toys 
for  the  children;  she  has  received  her 
gratification,  and  she  has  levied  Etrennes 
from  all  the  shopkeepers  who  supply  the 
household.  Well,  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  January  has  arrived,  the  eve  of 
Les  Rois,  and  Eugenie  feels  that  her  in- 
nings has  only  just  begun.  And  at  break- 
fast-time in  her  prettiest  manner,  with 
that  ingenuous  way  of  contemplating  the 
corner  of  her  apron  that  so  well  becomes 
her,  she  represents  that  as  monsieur 
wishes  that  she  shall  spend  her  Rois  with 
her  bon  papa,  she  feels  that  her  own  dear 
papa  will  be  bien  fach6  if  she  fails  to  spend 
the  eve  of  the  fete  with  him,  and,  surely, 
monsieur  would  not  wish  her  to  do  any- 
thing unfilial  to  such  an  excellent  papa  ! 

And  Eugenie  has  had  her  way  and  is 
feasting  with  papa,  while  we  others  make 
ready  our  own  frugal  dinner.  As  night 
falls  we  hear  the  hoarse  shout  of  Bernardot. 
He  is  at  it  again;  that  Bernardot  is  always  at 
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it.  When  we  sally  out  we  find  a  great 
ring  of  people  dancing  round  and  round  in 
the  open  space  formed  by  the  cross-roads. 
There  they  go,  slowly  at  first,  to  the  time  of  a 
rude  kind  of  chant,  and  then  faster  and  faster 
with  song  and  dance,  the  voice  of  Bernardot 
always  discordantly  pre-eminent,  till  the 
ring  breaks  up  by  mere  centrifugal  force, 
amid  shrill  laughter  from  the  performers. 
Eugenie  is  among  them,  and  her  father  too, 
in  his  long  douanier's  coat,  and,  by  Jove  ! 
there  is  old  Clapperclaw  capering  away  with 
the  best.  About  midnight  Eugenie  comes 
home,  wearied,  but  ecstatic.  Ah,  yes;  she 
has  amused  herself  well — but  to-morrow ! 
with  any  number  of  notes  of  admiration  in 
her  voice. 

I  am  not  invited  to  old  Clapperclaw's 
entertainment,  but  I  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  old  man  stands 
in  his  gate  to  receive  his  guests,  with  a 
back-ground  of  an  old  thatched  cottage 
and  apple-trees  all  green  with  mistletoe. 
Guests  drive  up  in  all  kinds  of  ramshackle 
vehicles,  held  together  with  ropes  and 
splices  and  bits  of  iron  hoops,  but  carrying 
great  loads  of  stout  peasants,  their  wives, 
and  sweethearts.  The  women-folk,  as  they 
arrive,  station  themselves  about  the  fire,  to 
help  and  advise  in  the  cooking,  now  well 
advanced;  while  the  men  stroll  about  the 
yard,  discuss  the  merits  of  the  cow,  and 
discourse  learnedly  about  the  fattening  of 
pigs.  At  noon  begins  the  feast,  always 
with  the  soup  and  bouilli.  Numerous 
courses  follow  at  irregular  intervals,  each 
dish  being  fairly  cleared  up  before  the  next 
one  comes.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  big  rabbit 
fattened  on  the  premises,  a  pair  of  fowls  or 
so,  a  ragout,  and  a  piece  of  pork,  with  good 
cider  ad  libitum,  a  few  bottles  of  rough 
wine,  and  plenty  of  coarse  brandy.  At 
four  or  five  o'clock  the  banquet  comes  to  an 
end,  the  women  wash  up  the  vessels,  while 
the  men  cluster  round  the  fire  and.  talk. 
At  seven  or  eight  there  is  a  bit  of  supper, 
and  then  the  young  people  sally  out  to  the 
nearest  cross-roads,  where  other  people  from 
other  farms  are  also  gathered,  to  dance  "en 
ronde  "  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices. 

Meantime  in  the  town  everything  is  ab- 
normally quiet.  Everybody  who  has  a 
friend  in  the  country  is  away  to  spend  Les 
Rois  with  this  friend.  A  general  lassitude 
is  observable.  We  are  all  tired,  a  little,  of 
feasting  and  idling,  and  yet  have  more  than 
a  little  repugnance  for  work.  Only  the 
baker  is  thoroughly  awake ;  and  to  him, 
poor  man,  this  day  of  Les  Rois  is  rather  a 
burden.    You  might  guess,  from  the  heap 


of  eggshells  outside  his  shop,  that  something 
out  of  the  common  had  happened.  These 
eggs  signify  the  gateau  des  Rois,  the  pro- 
totype of  our  twelfth  cake ;  and  tyrant 
custom  enjoins  that  he  should  send  one 
of  these  cakes  to  each  of  his  regular 
customers.  And  we  are  privileged  to 
be  of  the  number;  we  possess  a  little 
notched  stick — a  half  stick  rather — the 
section  of  a  little  wand  of  well-seasoned 
hazel,  the  counterpart  of  which  hangs  up 
with  a  bundle  of  others  over  the  baker's 
counter.  On  these  sticks  it  is  not  difficult 
to  make  a  score.  The  notches  increase  with 
frightful  rapidity :  a  little  notch  for  a  three- 
pound  loaf,  a  longer  one  for  six  pounds, 
while  your  twelve-pound  loaf  inflicts  a  gash 
that  threatens  the  continuity  of  the  stick. 
But  on  this  one  day  of  the  year,  our  tally 
represents  a  privilege.  At  about  noon  the 
baker's  man  appears  dressed  in  his  best,  a 
huge  basket  on  his  arm  filled  with  brioches 
of  a  rich  golden-brown,  one  of  which  is  for 
us  with  the  compliments  of  monsieur  and 
madame.  It  is  a  disappointment  that  there 
is  no  bean  in  the  cake;  but  the  baker 
explains  subsequently  that  his  customers 
object  to  beans.  Ever  since  madame,  the 
wife  of  the  juge  de  paix,  broke  a  valuable 
set  of  false  teeth  in  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  a  bean,  the  custom  of  putting  a 
bean  in  the  gateau  des  Rois  had  been  dis- 
continued ;  and  otherwise  the  custom  had 
lost  its  meaning  ;  people  no  longer  hailed 
the  discoverer  of  the  bean  as  the  king  of 
the  feast.  All  that  was  old-fashioned  stuff 
that  nobody  thought  of  now. 

Somebody  must  sit  up  for  Eugenie,  and 
as  the  present  writer  is  the  only  member 
of  the  household  who  has  a  talent  for  sitting 
up  at  night,  the  task  naturally  falls  to  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  notary  and  the  doctor  are  in 
a  similar  predicament.  Each  of  them  has 
a  bonne  who  is  making  the  feast  of  Les 
Rois;  while,  adjourning  to  the  cafe  of  the 
hotel,  we  find  the  proprietor  tearing  his 
hair  in  despair.  All  his  people  are  gone  to 
keep  Les  Rois.  He  has  to  cook  dinner  for 
some  travellers,  to  serve  it,  to  feed  their 
horses,  to  attend  to  the  cafe.  Ah,  he  is 
distracted !  Then  over  our  ponch  we 
fall  to  discussing  Les  Rois.  The  Rois  are 
the  magi,  of  course,  the  wise  men  of  the 
east  drawn  to  Galilee  by  the  mystic  star 
of  Bethlehem.  But  what  have  the  magi 
done  to  endear  themselves  so  much  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine? 
The  doctor  startles  us  with  a  tren- 
chant suggestion.    "  This  is,  in  fact,  old 
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Christmas  Day ;  the  peasantry,  tenacious  of 
old  customs,  continue  to  celebrate  'vieux 
Noel,'  irrespective  of  the  calendar."  "  But 
no,"  rejoins  the  notary.  The  fete  of  Les 
Eois  was,  it  seems,  from  the  lecture  he 
presently  delivers,  honoured  long  before 
the  alteration  in  the  calendar,  had  its  own 
observances,  and  was  specially  cherished 
by  the  people,  although  not  greatly  in 
favour  with  the  Church.  It  is,  perhaps, 
Scandinavian  in  origin,  for  its  rites  are  still 
most  practised  by  people  of  that  race. 
Rouen  was  once  the  centre  of  the  cultus, 
and  there  Les  Rois  held  high  official  rank 
and  importance.  "  Every  year  on  the  eve 
of  Les  Rois,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  at  five 
o'clock,  the  innumerable  bells  of  the  metro- 
politan and  parish  churches  of  Rouen 
sounded  a  peal  to  incite  Christians  to  be 
joyful  in  celebrating  the  festival,  of  the 
following  day.  This  is  called  the  '  carillon 
du  jour  des  rois.'  Presently  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  performed  in  public  the 
ceremony  called  -  Tirer  le  gateau!'  And 
when  chance  had  indicated  the  echevin  or 
councillor  who  should  be  this  year  the 
king  of  the  bean,  a  joyous  cortege  went  in 
great  pomp  and  by  the  sound  of  drums  to 
carry  him  his  prize,"  the  slice  of  cake  with 
the  bean,  "and  to  present  him  with  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  upon  a 
gilt  plate.  The  next  day  took  place,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  dinner  given  by  the  roi  de 
feve  to  the  echevins  and  members  of  the 
council  of  twenty-four,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
town's  officers."  Even  in  time  of  siege  and 
civil  war  these  joyous  customs  were  scarcely 
interrupted;  and  on  the  5  th  of  January,  1592, 
in  the  city  of  Rouen,  besieged  since  the 
11th  of  November  by  the  army  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  (of  France),  which  was  pressing 
it  very  closely,  an  eye-witness  writes  that 
"people  did  not  omit  in  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  cry,  'Adieu,  Noel,' 
and  'Le  Roy  boit.'" 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  dignity  of 
Les  Rois  thus  established.  If  only  Eugenie 
would  not  be  such  a  devotee  to  their 
worship  !  One  o'clock,  two  o'clock  sounds, 
and  still  no  Eugenie.  Ah  !  here  are  foot- 
steps— she  arrives.  With  a  timid,  hesitating 
knock,  as  one  who  has  outstayed  her  leave  1 
Ah,  but  no  !  There  is  a  great  shuffle  and 
scraping  of  feet,  and  then  a  heavy  knock. 
Outside  is  a  group,  a  crowd  of  men,  and 
Eug6nie  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
"Here  is  papa;  it  is  papa  who  must  speak," 
dragging  forward  the  douanier,  who  is 
smoking  vigorously  like  the  rest.  "Mon- 
sieur," says  papa,  removing  his  kepi  and 


his  pipe,  and  bowing  profoundly,  "  we 
have  enjoyed  a  most  charming  day.  Our 
bon  papa  has  excelled  himself  in  his 
dinner."  "Entrez,  bon  papa,"  cries  Eugenie, 
pulling  in  old  Clapperclaw,  the  tip  of  his 
red  nose  just  showing  among  rabbit-skins. 
"  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting,"  con- 
tinues the  douanier.  "  Eugenie  has  enjoyed 
our  society.  She  has  spent  the  veille  with 
papa,  the  fete  with  the  bon  papa,  but  she 
has  an  uncle,  monsieur,  her  mother's  only 
brother,"a  touch  of  pathoshere.  "Approach, 
my  uncle,"  says  Eugenie,  bringing  to  light 
a  tall  robust  agriculturist.  "An  uncle," 
resumes  papa,  "  who  will  be  desolate  if  she 
fails  to  pass  the  lendemain  with  him." 
"  II  faut,  monsieur,  il  faut,"  strikes  in  a 
chorus  of  stout  cousins  from  outside. 
Eug6nie  clasps  her  hands,  and  looks 
ineffable  entreaties  as  she  murmurs,  "  And 
monsieur  who  is  si  bon,  si  doux,  si  aimable," 
while  the  chorus  from  outside  repeats  more 
softly:  "II  faut,  monsieur,  ilfaut."  Eug6nie 
reading  surrender  in  the  master's  face,  darts 
to  the  buffet  for  the  cognac.  "  The  bon 
papa  will  not  be  happy  till  he  has  choque 
with  monsieur."  "  Choquer,"  explains  the 
douanier,  "  is  a  word  these  country  people 
use  for  trinquer;  the  word  differs,  mon- 
sieur, but  the  custom  is  universal."  And 
Eugenie  fills  for  the  three,  driving  the 
cousins  away  into  space.  No,  she  will  not 
that  the  hospitality  of  monsieur  should  be 
abused.  When  suddenly  a  head  pops  in 
at  the  open  door,  a  shock  head  with  a 
dirty  face,  and  a  pair  of  wild  searching 
eyes.  It  is  that  sacre'  Bernardot  once  more. 
"  Ahi,"  he  cries  huskily,  his  voice  almost 
gone  at  last,  "  Le  Roy  boit.  Adieu,  Noel ! " 


MISERICORDIA. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.     PART  II. 

Someone  was  coming  up  the  hill  from 
the  village,  someone  who  from  the  jerky 
way  in  which  he  stepped,  and  the  involun- 
tary tremolo  of  his  voice,  was  apparently 
carrying  a  burden  on  his  back. 

It  was  old  Moses  Larrup's  grandson 
coming  home  with  half  a  sack  of  oats 
across  his  shoulders,  and,  as  he  went  upon 
his  way,  he  sang,  perhaps  instigated  thereto 
by  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  moon- 
light that  now  flooded  the  whole  landscape. 

Besides  these  possible  romantic  influences, 
the  boy  was  one  of  Mr.  Erlam's  best 
choristers,  and,  naturally,  liked  to  display 
his  vocal  gifts  on  all  possible  occasions. 
To-morrow  he  would  have  a  grand  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself,  as  there  was  to 
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be  an  anthem  of  ambitious  tendencies ; 
meanwhile  he  seized  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  made  the  most  of  it. 
This  was  what  he  sang  : 
"  The  light  shone  in  the  window, 
As  I  turned  me  from  the  door, 

I  shall  never  see  my  darling  any  more." 
Then  he  gave  the  refrain  over  again,  with 
a  change  of  emphasis — thus  : 

"  I  shall  never  see  my  dar — ling  any  more." 
After  this  he  whistled  the  tune  by  way 
of  a  change,  lingered  a  moment  at  the  lych- 
gate,  resting  his  burden  on  the  seat ;  then 
shouldering  it  once  more,  trudged  on  up 
the  lane,  recommencing  his  ditty  in  its 
complete  form  of  words  and  tune : 
"  The  light  shone  in  the  window, 
As  I  turned  me  from  the  door, 

I  shall  never  see  " 

Then  the  turn  of  the  road  made  his  song 
inaudible. 

Meanwhile,  the  rector  had  instinctively 
hurried  along  to  the  main  path;  while  the 
woman  in  the  draggled  gown  and  shabby 
shawl  seemed  to  disappear  like  some  un- 
canny eerie  thing  among  the  shadows. 

Halcombe  churchyard  was  a  favourite 
resort  with  the  villagers  at  all  times ; 
to-night  it  had  been  singularly  lonely  and 
deserted,  perhaps  because  Saturday  was  a 
busy  time  in  most  homes ;  anyway,  this 
solitary  passer-by  had  been  the  only  one, 
so  far,  during  the  terrible  interview  that 
was  taking  place  between  John  Erlam 
and  the  woman  whom  he  had  believed  to 
be  dead  long  years  ago. 

Standing  midway  down  the  pathway 
that  led  from  the  church  door  to  the  lych- 
gate,  a  strange  feeling  as  of  the  unreality 
of  himself  and  all  things  about  him  came 
over  the  rector  of  Halcombe.  He  had  not 
been  in  his  usual  health  of  late ;  he  had 
been  troubled  with  vivid  and  painful 
dreams ;  he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
suffered  from  a  sudden  giddiness,  during 
which  his  sight  had  grown  misty,  blurring 
the  outlines  of  every  object  near  him. 
Might  it  not  be  that  this  fearful  thing  that 
had  happened  within  the  last  ten  minutes, 
was  only  a  new  and  terrible  form  of  illness 
that  threatened  him  1  Was  that  crouching 
figure  only  the  phantom  of  a  brain  dis- 
organised by  mere  bodily  conditions  1 

The  past  had  left  its  mark  on  John 
Erlam.  He  was  of  a  wiry  constitution,  or 
those  marks  might  have  been  deeper  still. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  were  deep  lines 
in  his  face,  a  certain  haggardness  about  the 
brow  and  eyes,  that  told  of  an  ordeal, 
passed  through,  yet  not  escaped  from 
unscathed.    At  times,  too,  his  manner  was 


eager,  restless,  strange  to  those  about  him ; 
presenting  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
exquisite  gentleness  and  tenderness,  the 
marvellous  power  of  sympathy  and  comfort 
that  he  displayed  at  other  times.  He  was 
himself  conscious  of  the  restless  demon 
that  now  and  again  possessed  his  soul.  Of 
late  he  had  been  conscious  also  of  some 
physical  evil  threatening  him. 

He  stood  there  alone,  a  tall  black 
figure  in  the  whiteness  of  the  moonlight. 
He  pushed  back  the  grey-lined  locks  from 
his  brow;  he  drew  a  deep  breath;  he 
tried,  for  one  brief  moment,  to  fancy  that 
the  simple  words  of  the  song  the  boy  sang 
upon  his  homeward  way  did  not  find  a 
wild  and  passionate  echo  in  his  own  heart : 
"  The  light  shone  in  the  window, 
As  I  turned  me  from  the  door, 
I  shall  never  see  

Then  he  could  hear  no  more;  the  song 
had  died  away. 

As  a  man  makes  a  vehement  effort  over 
himself  to  face  some  horrible  sight,  John 
Erlam.  turned  him  round  to  look  for  that 
phantom,  that  dream- woman  who  had  glided 
away  among  the  shadows  cast  by  the  slow- 
stirring  trees  overhead.  Yes;  there  stood 
the  figure,  dark  and  slim,  its  uncovered 
head  black  with  tangled  matted  hair,  its 
dark  eyes  glowing  like  living  coals  beneath 
their  reddened  lids. 

A  few  steps  brought  him  to  her  side. 
He  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  woman 
began.  She  came  close  up  to  him,  peering 
into  his  face. 

"John,"  she  said;  "  you  said  your  'home' 
was  near.    You  are  not — not  married  1 " 

He  grasped  her  by  the  arm,  more  tightly 
than  he  knew — hurting  her  acutely,  in  fact, 
though  she  would  not  wince — and  drew  her 
a  little  way  along  the  path,  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  moonshine,  to  a  spot 
whence  the  window  in  which  the  light  of  the 
lamp  shone  so  softly  could  be  plainly  seen. 

"  Do  you  see  that  light  1 "  he  said. 
"There  is  my  home;  there  my  wife  and 
child  watch  for  my  coming."  Then  the 
heat  and  the  anger  seemed  to  die  out  from 
his  working  features,  and  he  added  in  what 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  some  other  than 
himself :  "  Millicent  has  closed  the  window, 
you  see,  else  perhaps  we  might  have  heard 
her  singing ;  she  often  sings  to  please  little 
Eodney,  they  sing  together  sometimes.  I 
hear  them  as  I  am  sitting  at  my  writing- 
table,  and  lay  down  my  pen  to  listen." 

He  no  longer  grasped  her  arm  in  that 
vice-like  hold,  his  hand  had  dropped  to  his 
side,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  beacon 
across  the  dell. 
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Then  in  the  woman's  eyes  flamed  up 
that  fierce  jealousy  which  can  and  does 
exist  even  where  love  has  never  been,  or  is 
long  since  dead. 

"  She  is  not  your  wife.  I  am  your  wife; 
and  your  child  and  hers  is  " 

"  Stay ! "  he  broke  in,  speaking  with  lips 
that  quivered,  and  eyes  that  gleamed  as 
brightly  as  her  own  ;  "  once  before,  in  the 
horrible  years  that  are  past,  you  tempted 
me  to  murder  you.  That  was  why  I  fled 
from  you,  and  you  know  it.  I  am  a 
minister  of  God  now,  and  the  sin  I  might 
sin  would  be  doubly  black;  but  yet,  a 
priest  is  only  a  man.  Have  a  care,  woman, 
what  you  say.   No  angel  in  heaven  is  purer 

than  the  woman  who,  not  knowing  

Oh,  poor  heart  1" 

The  words  strangled  in  his  throat. 
Again  the  demon  of  a  cruel  jealousy 
prompted  his  companion's  words. 

"  But  she  is  not  your  wife.  You  were 
always  a  truthful  man,  John,  and  hard 
enough  upon  me  for  a  lie  or  two  told,  in 
self-defence ;  why  should  you  deny  the 
truth  now  1" 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  truth.  I  am  ready 
to  face  it." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  Well,  then,  she  is 
not  your  wife." 

«  No." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  her  up  1" 
"  Yes." 

"A  good  man  like  you  could  not  go  on 
living  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his 
wife  " 

"  No." 

"  Yet  you  could  go  away,  and  leave — — " 

"  I  did  not  run  away  from  you,  but  from 
myself,  from  what  you  had  made  me,  and 
still  more  from  what  you  might  make  me." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  killing  me  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  I  have  often 
thought  of  killing  myself,  but — I  was 
afraid ;  if  I  knew  there  was  nothing  beyond 
I  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  How  you 
must  be  wishing  I  had  !  " 

"  There  is  no  such  thought,  no  such  wish 
in  my  heart,  Judith.  To  me  the  great 
beyond  is  too  real  and  awful  a  thing  for  me 
to  dare  to  wish  that  any  should  rush  into  it 
rashly.  Tell  me,  is  the  story  of  all  these 
years  since  you  and  I  parted  at  Genoa,  the 
same  old  story  that  I  knew  by  heart  1 " 

"  The  same  old  story." 

"The  same  temptation,  the  same  sin,  the 
same  insatiable  craving1?" 

"  Yes,  "yes ;  it  is  on  me  now,  it  has 
brought  me  to  this;  and  yet,  if  I  had  any 


thing  to  sell,  I  would  sell  it  now  to  get 
what  I  want.  I  have  sold  everything  be- 
longing to  me.  John — will  you  give  me 
some  money — now — at  once — to-night1? 
Remember,  I  did  not  come  here  after  you,  to 
hunt  you  down  and  bring  shame  upon  your 
head.  I  did  not  know  you  lived  here. 
I  did  not  know  you  were  a  minister.  I 
begged  my  way  here,  because  I  remembered 
that  your  father  lived  somewhere  near 
Halcombe.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  meant 
to  do — nothing  very  wicked — only  to  get  a 
little  help — something  to  stay  my  hunger 
— and  " 

"  Satisfy  your  craving  for  drink  1 " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  should  not  have  told  anyone 
about  that,"  she  added  quickly,  with  a 
gleam  of  the  drunkard's  cunning  in  her 
eyes.  "  I  should  have  told  them  that  I  have 
never  slept  in  a  bed  this  ten  nights  past, 
save  once  in  the  workhouse  of  a  town  I  was 
passing  through.  It  is  true,  though  I  am 
your  wife." 

"I  left  you  well  provided  for." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  did,  and  you  meant  to 
come  back  to  me,  when  you  had  got  over 
the  inclination  to  murder  me." 

"  I  did;  it  was  but  one  month  afterwards 
that  I  heard  of  your  death.  Tell  me, 
Judith,"  he  went  on,  drawing  close  to  her 
side,  and  looking  eagerly  and  curiously  into 
her  face.  "  What  devil  tempted  you  to  act 
so  foul  a  lie?" 

"I  was  so  weary  of  the  watch  you  kept 
over  me ;  it  was  like  a  chain  eating  into  my 
flesh.  I  had  to  plot,  and  plan,  and  lie,  to  get 
what  I  wanted,  you  know  I  had.  I  thought 
you  were  as  weary  of  our  miserable  life 
together  as  I  was.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  kindness  to  both  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
The  woman  of  the  house  where  we 
had  always  been  my  friend." 

"  Your  friend  ?" 

"Well,  I  mean  she  got  me  the  drink 
you  tried  to  keep  from  me.  She  preyed 
upon  me  though ;  she  was  always  threatening 
to  tell  you.  She  got  a  heap  of  money  out 
of  me,  I  can  tell  you ;  she  was  an  English- 
woman." 

"  I  remember;  what  a  liar  she  must  have 
been  !" 

"  Yes,  she  was  a  good  hand  at  lies.  We 
used  to  laugh  together  over  the  things  she 
told  you — we  had  a  merry  time  of  it  after 
you  left." 

"Well,  be  quick  about  your  story;  I  am 
not  a  patient  man,  you  know.  I  never  was ; 
you  try  me  beyond  endurance." 

"Do  I?  That  is  what  I  used  to  feel 
about  you,  when  you  dogged  my  steps, 
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and  were  for  ever  by  my  side.  You  told  me 
once  that  you  gave  up  your  profession,  your 
'  career '  you  called  it,  to  devote  yourself  to 
trying  to  cure  me  of  my  evil  ways,  and  to 
keep  away  the  shame  of  it  all  from  your 
own  people.  How  I  used  to  wish  you  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort !" 

"  Who  formed  this  hellish  plot  1  That 
woman,  your  aider,  abettor;  or  you,  your- 
self?" he  broke  in  impatiently,  trying  hard  to 
retain  some  show  of  calmness,  and  clenching 
hard  the  hands  that  hung  at  his  sides. 

"  She  suggested  it.  4  Why  not  get  rid 
of  him  altogether  1 '  she  said  one  night ; 
'  make  him  believe  you  are  dead.'  And  so 
we  wrote  to  you  together.  I  am  no  fool, 
as  you  know,  though  I  do  love  drink,  and 
she  had  plenty  of  sense  too,  though  it 
had  not  kept  her  from  getting  into  trouble 
either.  Between  us  we  managed  the  whole 
thing.  I  had  to  pay  her  for  it,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  we  sent  back  my  wedding-ring;  we 
laughed  over  that  part  of  the  business,  I  can 
tell  you.  If  you  had  made  any  enquiries  you 
could  easily  have  found  us  out,  but  I  was 
not  afraid.  '  Will  he  come  back  here  to  see 
your  grave  1 '  said  my  friend.  I  only 
laughed ;  I  knew  there  was  no  fear.  I 
knew  you  would  be  as  glad  to  get  rid  of 
me,  as  I  of  you.  We  had  not  been  so 
happy  together,  that  you  should  care  very 
much  to  lose  me." 

"  No." 

"I  never  thought  of  you  marrying 
again." 

"Did  you  not  1 " 

"  No ;  perhaps  I  fancied  you'd  had 
enough  of  married  life." 

"  You  were  wrong,  you  see.  Well,  we 
have  said  enough  about  the  past." 

"Not  quite,"  she  said,  her  wild  eyes 
softening  for  a  moment,  and  her  lips 
twitching.  "John,  do  you  remember  our 
little  baby  that  died  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  remember  thanking  God  as  I 
looked  upon  its  little  dead  face." 

"  Well,  I  loved  it,  indeed  I  did.  I  know 
you  think  I  cannot  love  anything  good,  but 
I  did  love  my  baby;  and,  John,  low  as  I 
have  fallen,  sinner  that  I  have  been  in 
every  other  Avay,  I  have  never  been  false 
to  you.  I  might  have  been,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  for  the  thought  of  my  dead  baby 
lying  in  her  little  coffin  with  a  white  rose 
on  her  breast." 

The  man  shuddered  as  he  listened,  not 
that  he  wished  her  more  degraded  than 
she  was — that  could  not  be;  nor  in  his 
creed  could  any  evil-doing  on  her  part 
make  her  other  than  his  lawful  wife  ;  but 


because  her  words  seemed  to  bring  back  in 
all  its  blackness  that  life  whose  very 
memory  had  grown  to  him  to  be  as  a 
dream  that  is  past. 

"I  believe  what  you  tell  me,"  he  said 
brokenly,  stretching  out  his  hand  and 
resting  it  against  the  bole  of  a  tree  that 
stood  near.  "  Part  of  all  this  terrible  thing 
lies  at  my  own  door — my  own  door.  I 
turned  coward,  I  fled  from  what  I  could  no 
longer  endure.    I  was  wrong." 

His  head  sank  upon  his  breast ;  his 
whole  attitude  was  the  expression  of  the 
deepest  humiliation,  the  uttermost  dejec- 
tion. 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
faint  rustling  of  some  bird  nestling  in  the 
branches,  and  at  last  by  the  sweet  falling 
chimes  from  the  tower. 

Mr.  Erlam  started;  a  look  almost  of 
terror  passed  across  his  face.  The  necessity 
of  action  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 
He  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  when  he  spoke, 
looked  not  at  the  woman  before  him,  but 
as  though  somewhere  far  away,  as  though  he 
were  watching  intently,  and  with  strained 
and  painful  earnestness,  the  struggles  of 
some  creature  sorely  beset — some  phantom 
of  himself,  the  victim  of  a  cruel  fate. 

"I  must  have  time,"  he  said,  almost 
under  his  breath;  "time  to  think.  All  I 
ask  for  at  your  hands  at  present  ,  is  silence. 
To  you  and  to  me  it  matters  little  what 
comes,  but  there  are  others  to  be  thought 
of,  innocent  heads  to  be  shielded  from 
sorrow  as  much  as  may  be." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  wish.  I  did 
not  mean  to  bring  all  this  upon  you.  You 
need  not  be  so  hard  upon  me.  See  how 
low  I  have  fallen — to  what  a  pass  I  have 
come.  My  clothes  scarce  cover  me;  I  have 
not  a  penny  in  the  world  !" 

Then  the  evil  eager  light  blazed  up  in 
her  eyes  again,  as  she  drew  on  her  shabby 
bonnet  with  shaking  hands,  and  gathered 
her  shawl  across  her  shrivelled  bosom 

"  Give  me  a  little  money,  only  a  little, 
John,  and  I  will  go  away.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  any  more  for  a  long  long 
while,  though  I  am  your  wife." 

He  grasped  at  once  the  full  significance 
of  her  words.  If  he  would  give  her  the 
wherewithal  to  procure  the  drink,  for  which 
a  mad  craving  consumed  her,  she  would  be 
content  for  awhile.  But  this  he  could  not 
do.  He  could  not  use  vile  means,  even  to 
gain  time.  He  could  not  temporise  with 
wrong,  even  for  an  end  that  wore  the  guise 
of  goodness  and  plausibility. 
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The  sound  of  steps  and.  voices  coming 
up  the  hill  from  the  village  warned  him 
that  whatever  more  he  had  to  say  must 
be  said  quickly. 

"  How  dLl  you  come  into  the  church- 
yard ?"  he  said,  speaking  softly.  "  Up  the 
hill  and  through  the  village  1 " 

"  No,"  she  said,  hearing  the  sounds  of 
approach,  and  comprehending  the  need  of 
caution  as  well  as  he  did.  "  I  came  through 
the  stile  over  there  by  the  wood." 

"  Go  back  there,"  he  answered,  with 
recovered  calmness  and  firmness  of  tone. 
"  No  one  will  see  you  in  the  shadow  of 
the  firs.  In  half  an  hour  I  will  be  with 
you.  I  will  take  you  to  a  farmhouse,  and 
get  you  a  night's  lodging.  I  will  bring 
enough  money  for  you  to  go  on  by  rail  in 
the  morning  to  a  certain  place,  there  to 
remain  until  I  come." 

He  could  read  relief,  and  yet  some  mis- 
giving, in  her  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  you  with  the  money 
in  your  possession  ;  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do,"  he  said.  "  I  will  give  it  to  the 
woman  at  the  farm,  and  she  shall  take  your 
ticket  for  you,  and  see  you  away  to-morrow. 
I  shall  not  be  long  after  you." 

"John,"  she  said  distrustfully,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do  about— — •" 

"  Hush !"  he  said  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  "  Ask  me  nothing  ;  you  will  best 
serve  your  own  interests  by  doing  as  I  tell 
you,  and  doing  it  quietly.  Go  ;  I  will  not 
keep  you  waiting  long.  The  bell-ringers 
are  coming  up  the  hill ;  they  practise  on  a 
Saturday  night.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
see  you  here." 

Scarcely  had  the  woman  disappeared  in 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  in  Halcombe 
Waste,  when  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
wheezy  cough,  and  old  Moses  Larrup  came 
wavering  along  on  his  spindle  legs  from 
under  the  arch  of  the  lych-gate.  Meeting 
the  rector,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  crumpled  it 
up  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and  resting  his 
hands  atop  of  both,  set  to  work  at  what  he 
called  "  opening  his  mind  a  bit." 

"  I  were  just  about  going  oop  t'  rectory, 
sir,  for  to  tell  you  as  the  doctor's  bin  since 
you  was  with  our  Sam,  and  as  how  he  says 
as  he's  on  the  road  to  mendin',  not  erzactly 
a-drivin'  in  a  coach-and-four,  as  you  may 
say,  but  same  as  if  he  were  gettin' 
along  in  a  tidy  kind  of  a  donkey-shay,  by 
which  figgers  I'm  meanin'  to  say  as  he's 
mendin'  slow  but  sure  ;  and  when  my 
missis  tells  me  this,  says  I,  I'll  tak'  a  turn 
oop  to  t'  rectory,  and  tell  Maister  Erlam 
as  that's  what  the  doctor  says.    He'll  sleep 


better  for  knowing  of  it,  says  I,  for  he's  been 
gradely  troubled  in  his  mind  about  our 
Sam,  has  Maister  Erlam.  Just  then  our 
Dan'l  comes  in,  and  '  Grandfather,'  says  he, 
'  if  yo'  want  for  to  see  Mr.  Erlam,  I  think 
yo'll  find  him  i'  the  church-walk;  for  I 
see  him  as  I  pass  standin'  a-lookin'  at  the 
mune,'  says  he.  Well,  says  I,  she's  a 
bonny  sight  for  ony  man  to  luik  at  this 
night ;  so  here  I  be,  sir,  here  I  be." 

At  this  stage  of  matters  something  mar- 
vellously droll  seemed  to  strike  the  mind 
of  Moses  Larrup,  for  he  set  up  a  quavering 
kind  of  laugh,  that,  feeble  as  it  was,  nearly 
shook  him  to  pieces,  and  obliged  him  to 
double  himself  up  upon  his  stick;  and 
then  he  shaded  his  old  eyes  with  his  hand, 
staring  up  at  the  rector. 

"I  ax'  a  thousand  pardons,  sir,  for  bein' 
so  bold,  but — have  you  lost  your  hat? 
They  say  fairies  takes  things  as  is  laid  on  a 
tombstone  i'  the  moonlight;  happen  you 
let  'em  get  hold  on't,  the  boggarts." 

Mr.  Erlam  put  his  hand  hastily  to  his 
head. 

Yes,  Moses  was  right;  he  was  bare-headed. 
More  than  that,  his  hair  was  dank  upon  his 
brow  as  though  wet  from  a  heavy  dew;  but 
the  dew  was  the  sweat  of  a  mortal  agony. 

Was  he  not  going  to  face  Millicent,  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  his  now  desecrated 
home,  to  give  little  Rodney  a  "kiss  good- 
night," knowing  that  perhaps  never  again 
might  his  lips  touch  the  sweet  young  face, 
never  again  might  the  golden  head  nestle 
against  his  breast  ] 


PRACTICAL  JOKES. 
A  smart  verbal  joke  that 

like  a  razor  keen, 
Wounds  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen, 

may  be  appreciated,  and  even  enjoyed  by 
the  individual  at  whom  it  is  levelled ;  but 
the  victim  of  a  practical  joke,  however 
admirably  devised  and  executed,  never  sees 
the  fun  of  it. 

If  there  should  be  any  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  they  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
perpetrators  of  such  witticisms,  who  cannot 
abide  others  doing  by  them  as  they  delight 
in  doing  by  others.  In  the  time  of  the 
elder  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  there  lived  in 
Florence  one  Neri  Chiaramontesi,  who  was 
much  given  to  playing  off  his  wit  upon  those 
who  dared  not  give  vent  to  their  resent- 
ment, a  certain  Master  Scheggia  being  his 
especial  butt.  Chiaramontesi,  Scheggia,  and 
his  friends  Monaco  and  Pilucca  met  one  day 
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at  the  table  of  Mario  Tornaquinci,  knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  over  their  wine 
the  first-named  offered  Scheggia  a  gold 
crown  if  he  would  besmear  his  face  and 
hands  with  ink,  and  going  to  the  house  of 
La  Pellegrina,  present  her  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  without  speaking  a  word.  "No," 
answered  Scheggia,  "but  I  will  give  you 
two  crowns  if  you  will  go  in  white  armour, 
with  a  lance  on  your  shoulder,  to  Cecche- 
rino's shop  (the  rendezvous  of  Florentine 
gallants),  and  threaten  to  make  mincemeat 
of  everybody  you  may  find  there."  Think- 
ing to  ease  Scheggia  of  money  he  could  ill 
spare,  Neri  accepted  the  challenge,  donned 
a  suit  of  his  host's  armour,  shouldered  a 
lance,  and  departed  on  his  graceless  errand ; 
unaware  that  Monaco  and  Pilucca  had  left 
before  him,  one  bound  for  the  mercer's 
shop,  the  other  for  Grechetto's  fencing- 
school,  to  spread  the  news  that  Neri 
Chiaramontesi  had  gone  mad,  attempted  to 
kill  his  mother,  thrown  all  his  household 
gods  into  a  well,  and  now,  clad  in  mail, 
was  driving  everyone  before  him  with  his 
lance  as  he  made  his  way  to  Ceccherino's 
place,  intent  upon  giving  that  worthy  a 
tremendous  thrashing.  As  the  conspi- 
rators hoped,  there  was  a  general  stampede 
for  the  scene  of  action,  and,  sure  enough, 
Neri  was  there,  crying,  "  Ye  are  all  dead 
men  !"  and  laying  about  him  right  and  left. 

Meanwhile  Scheggia  had  run  off  to 
Portarossa,  to  apprise  Neri's  uncle,  Agnolo, 
that  his  nephew  was  raving  mad,  and 
doing  sad  mischief,  and  entreat  him  to 
hasten  to  Ceccherino's  and  secure  the 
madman;  who,  if  put  in  the  dark  with 
nobody  to  speak  to  for  two  or  three  days, 
would  come  to  his  right  mind  again.  The 
unsuspicious  wool-comber,  calling  half-a- 
dozen  stout  workmen,  provided  them  with 
ropes,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  mercer's 
shop,  where  they  found  everything  in  con- 
fusion, and  Neri  plying  his  lance  in  every 
direction,  when  he  thought  he  could 
increase  the  consternation  without  doing 
actual  damage.  Agnolo,  coming  behind 
his  nephew,  seized  his  weapon,  and  in  a 
twinkling  Neri  found  himself  on  the  floor 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Despite  his  angry 
expostulation,  he  was  tied  on  a  litter,  a 
cloak  thrown  over  him,  and  so  carried 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  Portarossa ; 
when,  thanks  to  Monaco's  thoughtfulness, 
his  weeping  mother  waited  his  coming, 
ready  to  help  in  removing  her  hapless  son  to 
the  best  room,  to  be  laid,  bound  as  he  was, 
upon  a  bed,  and  left  to  himself  until  the 
morning.    Alone  in  the  dark  Neri  thought 


matters  over,  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  Scheggia  was  paying  off  old  scores, 
became  nearly  mad  in  reality  with  rage 
and  vexation.  Growing  hungry  he  shouted 
lustily  for  his  mother  to  bring  him  meat 
and  drink,  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  his 
frantic  appeals.  When,  next  morning, 
Agnolo  entered  the  room  with  two  physi- 
cians, Neri  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  instead  of  uttering 
reproaches,  quietly  told  his  visitors  of  the 
wager  he  had  made,  and  asked  them  to 
send  to  the  house  of  Tornaquinci,  where 
they  would  find  the  two  crowns  held  by 
the  knight,  as  stakeholder.  Agnolo  acted 
accordingly,  and  finding  his  nephew's  tale 
true,  and  that  Scheggia  and  his  friends  had 
celebrated  the  success  of  their  joke  with  a 
good  supper,  relieved  poor  Neri  from 
bondage,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  his 
part  in  the  affair. 

There  are  practical  jokers  yet  to  be 
found  in  Florence.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  present  year,  a  gentleman,  whose  loose 
grey  overcoat,  checked  trousers,  white  hat, 
double  eyeglass,  and  leathern  satchel,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  nationality,  might  have 
been  seen  at  the  railway-station,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Webb,  who,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, intended  next  day  to  perform  in 
the  Arno.  The  famous  Channel  swimmer 
was  soon  shaking  hands  with  his  country- 
man, and  the  pair  paraded  the  city  that  all 
Florence  might  know  what  was  in  store 
for  it. 

At  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the  quays 
were  blocked  with  vehicles,  the  bridges 
thronged  with  spectators,  and,  when  a  little 
boat  appeared  carrying  a  man  in  swimming 
costume,  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
welcome.  The  boat  was  rowed  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  the  swimmer  dropped 
overboard,  and  the  boat  made  off,  to  be 
seen  no  more.  To  everybody's  surprise, 
the  captain  had  disappeared  too,  and,  after 
waiting  anxiously  and  vainly  for  him  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  the  perplexed  multitude 
dispersed.  Some  few,  however,  followed 
the  course  of  the  stream  for  some  distance, 
and  were  both  rewarded  and  disgusted  by 
seeing  the  figure  of  the  swimmer  floating 
quietly  along,  bearing  upon  his  straw- 
stuffed  breast  a  huge  placard,  inscribed  : 
"  lmo  Aprile — regalo  ai  Fiorentini  !" 
("April  First — a  gift  to  the  Florentines  !") 

Very  rarely,  indeed,  is  there  any  tenable 
justification  of  practical  joking,  but  it  has 
existed  in  some  cases.  An  English  officer, 
determined  to  explore  that  forbidden  land, 
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Chinese  Tibet,  slipped  across  the  frontier 
one  dark  night  only  to  be  overtaken  at  day- 
light by  the  guard.  Instead  of  making  a 
prisoner  of  him,  they  politely  informed  the 
intruder,  that  as  he  was  resolved  to  go,  they 
would  go  with  him  to  protect  him  from 
robbers.  After  journeying  pleasantly  for 
some  hours,  the  party  came  to  a  deep  river 
crossed  by  a  rope  bridge — one  of  those 
bridges  in  which  the  passenger  is  placed  in 
a  basket  slung  from  a  rope,  and  pulled 
along  that  rope  by  a  double  one,  allowing 
the  basket  to  be  worked  from  either  side. 
To  show  their  new  friend  that  the  convey- 
ance was  safe,  some  of  the  Tartars  went  over 
first;  then  the  Englishman  got  into  the 
basket,  and  presently  found  himself  exactly 
half-way  across  the  river,  when  there  came  a 
sudden  stoppage.  His  protectors  sat  down, 
lighted  their  pipes,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
were  an  interesting  object  provided  for  their 
contemplation.  "  Pull !  "  cried  the  officer. 
They  nodded  their  heads,  but  still  sat  and 
smoked.  He  exhausted  his  stock  of  equi- 
valents for  "  pull,"  but  the  more  he  cried 
out,  the  more  furiously  the  Tartars  puffed 
and  nodded,  stopping  their  performance 
now  and  again  to  prevent  his  pulling  him- 
self one  way  or  another ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  been  kept  suspended  until 
nightfall,  and  was  well-nigh  frozen,  that  they 
agreed  to  pull  him  back,  on  his  promise  to 
recross  the  frontier,  and  trouble  Chinese 
Tibet  no  more.  It  is  useless  for  one  man, 
however  obstinate,  to  pit  himself  against 
numbers  equally  determined.  Napoleon  the 
Great  found  this  out.  Hearing  that  a  new 
tragedy  by  Lemercier  had  been  vehemently 
damned  by  the  students,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
played  again,  with  the  same  result.  The 
nettled  emperor  thereupon  commanded  a 
third  performance  of  the  obnoxious  play,  and 
went  to  the  theatre  with  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. The  first  and  second  acts  passed  off  in 
utter  silence.  When  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
third  act,  Napoleon,  leaning  over  his  box  to 
see  if  the  students  would  dare  to  show  their 
displeasure  in  his  presence,  beheld  a  vast 
assemblage  of  night-capped  heads,  nodding 
apparently  in  slumber.  He  left  the  tragedy 
to  its  fate. 

Thinking  his  chase  at  Chantilly  marred 
for  want  of  a  farm  belonging  to  La  Roye, 
one  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  secretaries, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  offered  its  owner 
treble  its  real  value ;  but  the  secretary 
would  not  sell  at  any  price,  and  Henri 
Jules  resolved  to  be  even  with  him.  To 
that  end  he  ordered  the  keepers  of  his 
many  estates  to   devote   their  energies 


[Conducted  by 

through  the  winter  to  trapping  foxes,  and 
sending  them  on  to  Chantilly,  his  order 
being  so  well  obeyed  that  by  the  eve  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  more  than  four  hundred 
were  there.  That  night  every  one  of  these 
was  bagged,  carted  to  the  high  wall  sur- 
rounding La  Roye's  property,  and  dropped 
over  it.  Next  morning  the  secretary  was 
disturbed  at  his  breakfast  by  labourer  after 
labourer  rushing  in,  crying  :  "  The  foxes  ! 
the  foxes!"  Leaving  his  meal  unfinished 
to  see  what  it  all  meant,  La  Roye  thought 
that  all  the  foxes  in  creation  had  come  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  Foxes  were  tearing  across  his 
grounds,  fighting  in  his  cornfields,  barking 
in  his  orchard,  playing  havoc  everywhere ; 
and  he  bewildered  his  brains  trying  to 
account  for  the  strange  irruption,  until 
somebody  let  out  the  secret.  He  lost  no 
time  in  complaining  to  his  royal  master, 
who  laughed  heartily  at  the  carnival  jest, 
but  made  amends  for  his  merriment  by 
commanding  Conde  to  catch  every  fox 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  make  good 
the  damage  they  had  done. 

Mischief  is  not  always  brought  so  quickly 
home.  Years  ago  Professor  Holland  gave 
an  evening  party  at  his  house  adjoining 
Hartford  College.  All  went  merrily  enough 
until  the  guests  were  going  down  to 
supper,  when  their  ears  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  tolling  of  the  college  bell.  The 
host  sent  for  the  old  negro  janitor,  "  Pro- 
fessor Jim,"  who  soon  mounted  the  tower 
stairs,  to  find  all  quiet  there  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  returned  to  Mr.  Holland  than  the 
bell  tolled  again,  sending  one  lady  into  a 
fainting-fit,  two  into  hysterics,  and  break- 
ing up  the  party  most  effectually;  and 
when  the  professor  died  three  months  later, 
the  mysterious  tolling  was  remembered, 
and  its  meaning  made  palpable  to  the 
meanest  comprehension.  Professor  Jim, 
however,  put  the  ringing  down  to  "the 
boys,"  or  rather  to  one  in  particular,  but 
unable  to  fathom  how  the  thing  had  been 
done,  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  Forty 
years  afterwards,  a  grey-haired  bishop  of 
the  African  Episcopal  Church  attended 
Hartford  "  Commencement,"  and  Jim, 
drawing  the  prelate  to  a  quiet  spot,  said: 
"Bishop,  I  never  was  beat  by  the  boys 
here  but  once,  and  I  think  you  did  it.  I 
never  found  out  who  rung  Professor 
Holland's  bell,  but  I  think  you*  did  it." 
The  bishop  owned  up,  explaining  that  he 
had  got  up  into  the  tower,  tied  a  stout 
black  silk  cord  to  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 
passed  it  out  through  the  oaken  bars  of  the 
tower  window,  and  conveyed  it  to  the 
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umbrageous  recesses  of  a  maple  behind  the 
chapel,  from  whence  he  could  see  every 
movement  of  the  janitor's  lantern,  and  the 
lights  in  the  professor's  house,  and  regulate 
his  proceedings  accordingly.  "I  know'd 
it  was  you,"  was  Jim's  comment.  "  But  I 
couldn't  fix  it  on  you,  nohow.  Couldn't 
see  how  that  bell'd  ring  if  nobody  catched 
hold  o'  de  ropes.  But  I  won't  tell.  Guess 
de  coloured  folks  down  your  way'd  think  it 
queer  if  dere  bishop  tole  all  he  know'd.  I 
never  tells  nuffin'  on  de  boys,  bishop,  you 
know  dat,  easy." 

A  gentleman  returning  home  from  the 
Gilroy  hot  springs  by  coach,  was  asked  to 
exchange  seats  with  a  lady  who  found 
riding  inside  disagreed  with  her.  As  he 
was  making  his  way  to  the  inside  berth,  she 
bade  him  take  especial  care  of  two  bottles 
of  the  Gilroy  water,  which  she  was  carry- 
ing to  her  husband.  As  it  happened,  the 
lady  had  contrived  to  make  herself  very 
disagreeable  to  her  fellow-visitors  at  the 
springs,  and  the  passenger  she  had  ousted 
from  his  seat  determined  to  have  his  revenge. 
Opening  each  of  the  bottles,  he  poured  out 
half  the  contents,  and  filled  them  up  with 
whisky.  Before  many  days  elapsed  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Gilroy  Springs  received  the 
following  elegant  epistle,  dated  San  Fran- 
cisco, August  30th,  1869:  "Sirs, — You  are 
a  precious  lot  of  scamps,  you  are  1  My  wife 
paid  a  visit  to  your  confounded  place,  and 
brought  back  some  spring  water.  I  drank 
about  a  bottle  of  the  miserable  stuff,  and 
went  to  the  Good  Templars,  and  had  not 
been  in  the  hall  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
before  I  was  as  drunk  as  any  man  you  ever 
saw ;  disgraced  myself  and  the  lodge ;  and 
this  morning  I  am  on  a  sick-bed.  My 
impression  is  that  any  set  of  men  who  will 
run  an  institution  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
soused  into  hot-water  springs  until  life  was 
extinct. " 

Says  the  Watertown  Times  :  "A  rather 
ludicrous  sight  was  witnessed  awhile  ago 
on  the  top  of  an  incoming  freight  train. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  had  ordered  a 
brakeman,  a  very  green  hand,  to  the  head 
of  the  train,  there  to  repeat  all  signals  to 
the  engineer  as  given  by  him — the  conductor 
— to  the  brakeman  on  the  back  of  the  train. 
The  last  brakeman  was  a  comical  genius, 
so  he  determined  to  have  some  fun  with 
greeny.  The  first  few  signals  necessary  to 
the  running  of  the  train  were  all  right,  but 
soon  the  end  brakeman  commenced  his  fun. 
He  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  car  and  rolled 
over.  Greeny  on  the  other  end  of  the  train, 
thinking  it  was  a  signal,  did  likewise.  The 
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end  brakeman's  leg  went  up  in  the  air,  then 
the  other  leg,  then  both  legs  together,  then 
a  yell,  then  both  legs  commenced  to  kick, 
and  a  grand  kicking  match  began.  Greeny, 
taking  all  this  manoeuvring  as  signalling, 
repeated  it  accordingly.  Thus  they  were 
drawn  into  town,  flat  on  their  backs,  and 
kicking  in  the  air. " 

There  is  one  instance  upon  record  of  a 
practical  joke  proving  as  enjoyable  to  the 
victim  as  to  the  victimisers.  Writing  of 
his  friend  Offenbach,  Mr.  Albert  Woolff 
relates  that  he  and  some  of  his  companions, 
hearing  the  popular  composer  would  stop 
at  their  hotel  at  Etretat,  got  up  a  mock 
triumphal  reception.  Half-a-dozen  halber- 
diers worthy  of  figuring  in  one  of  the  maestro's 
opera-bouffes,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
in  front  of  the  hotel ;  a  grotesquely-dressed, 
lad  was  mounted  on  a  donkey  to  act  as  herald, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  salute 
from  two  small  cannon.  When  Offenbach's 
carriage  drew  up,  the  halberdiers  presented 
arms,  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpet  sounded, 
the  guns  boomed,  and  Mr.  Woolff,  advancing 
with  the  keys  of  the  hotel  on  a  plated  salver, 
presented  them  to  the  delighted  composer; 
who,  embracing  his  friend,  said,  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  :  "  Oh,  this  is  indeed 
too  much !  These  good  people  are  too  kind ! " 
and  Mr.  Woolff  felt  he  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  pains. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I.     HERALDING  SHADOWS. 

Gareth  meanwhile  was  amusing  himself. 

Begun  in  the  merest  spirit  of  idleness,  a 
sport,  rendered  pleasing  by  a  pretty  face,  and 
piquant  by  a  nature  sweeter  and  more  un- 
spoilt than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  encoun- 
tering, his  pursuit  of  Sybil  had  grown  from 
a  jest  into  a  passion  ;  and  the  half-laughing 
gibe  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jacobson  about 
"cutting  out  the  parson"  had  become 
very  real  earnest. 

Mr.  Vane  himself  made  no  secret  what- 
ever of  the  charm  which  drew  him  down  to 
Mickleham  and  Chadleigh  End.  To  meet 
Sybil  at  some  garden-party  or  picnic,  to  get 
her  to  himself  for  a  few  minutes  and  beguile 
her  into  expressing  a  desire  to  read  some  new 
poem  or  possess  some  rare  flower,  was  but 
the  prelude  to  his  appearing  at  Birchwood 
a  day  or  two  later,  bringing  with  him  the 
flower  or  poem  aforesaid,  and  openly 
avowing  that  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  was 
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to  lay  these  offerings  at  the  feet  of  his  new 
idol.  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Jacobson  said 
to  him,  with  a  laugh  : 

"  What  is  all  this  going  to  end  in  1  Are 
you  really  prepared  to  fight  a  duel  with 
young  Ashleigh  1  It  will  come  to  that  if 
you  make  her  fall  in  love  with  you.  Why 
don't  you  try  your  fascinations  on  someone 
who  is  free  to  accept  them  1  Don't  forget 
that  I  am  waiting  to  be  asked  to  your 
wedding.  Matt  is  to  give  me  the  most 
expensive  bonnet  of  the  season  for  it,  and 
I  am  getting  impatient." 

"Pray  don't  vulgarise  my  passion  by 
bringing  such  details  as  weddings  and 
bonnets  to  bear  on  it,"  said  Gareth  gaily. 
"I  am  ready  to  fight  young  Ashleigh  now 
or  at  any  time  if  he  and  you  both  wish  it. 
It  is  crime  enough  on  his  part  to  have 
known  Sybil  Dysart  before  I  did." 

But  though  Gareth  joked  about  his 
"passion,"  it  was  one  none  the  less;  and, 
perhaps,  he  could  not  have  answered  Mrs. 
Jacobson  more  satisfactorily.  In  truth,  he 
had  never  thought  how  it  was  to  end.  To 
lavish  time,  money,  and  energy  on  a  pursuit 
which  had  no  definite  good  or  object,  even 
in  his  own  mind,  was  just  one  of  the  bits 
of  reckless  folly  in  which  the  man  delighted. 
Endings  were  never  things  in  his  line.  He 
preferred  the  beginning  of  affairs.  His 
whole  life  was  a  series  of  beginnings  and 
breakings  off;  and  there  had  been  at  times 
sufficient  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  latter 
to  make  him  shrink  from  contemplating 
them  beforehand.  The  doubt  in  his  mind, 
that  which  gave  piquancy  to  his  present 
pursuit,  was  whether  his  fascinations  were 
as  irresistible  with  Sybil  as  Mrs.  Jacobson 
thought  them  likely  to  be. 

They  ought  to  have  been.  She  was  so 
soft  and  sweet,  so  unspoilt ;  so  trusting  in 
the  good  faith  of  all  about  her,  so  easily 
impressed  by  flattery  or  kindness,  that  the 
warmth  and.  pertinacity  of  his  devotion 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  touch  and 
win  her;  yet  even  to  his  own  heart  he 
could  not  say  that  they  had  done  so.  Her 
very  simplicity  baffled  him.  Her  tranquil 
serenity  became  at  times  a  torture.  It  was 
these  which  made  her  so  difficult  to  read. 
Other  women  with  far  deeper  and  more 
complex  characters  were  infinitely  easier 
to  decipher.  He  had  only  to  bestow  a 
tender  glance,  or  a  sympathetic  word  in 
an  undertone  on  Miss  Saunders,  and  next 
time  he  touched  the  poor  thing's  hand  it 
went  cold  and  damp  with  agitation,  and  he 
could  not  go  in  or  out  without  finding  her 
in  his  way  with  mournful  feverish  eyes 


fixed  on  him  in  a  wistful  way  which  was 
almost  irritating ;  but  the  delicate  rose- 
colour  which  had  once  or  twice  flattered 
him  by  rising  ■  to  Sybil's  cheeks  at  his 
approach  mantled  there  as  readily  at  any 
other  little  surprise,  or  even  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  lover's  name.  The  little  hand 
which  rested  in  his  ardent  pressure  with  a 
soft  reliance,  very  sweet  and  touching, 
might,  for  aught  he  knew,  lie  as  trustingly 
in  any  other  palm.  That  liquid,  childlike- 
glance  in  the  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to 
appeal  to  him  alone,  might  have  the  same 
language  for  any  other  gaze.  How  could 
he  know  1  And  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  at  least  if  she  had 
any  feelings  at  all,  or  if  they  were  so 
absorbed  by  her  betrothed  that  the  devo- 
tion of  anyone  else  simply  made  no  im- 
pression on  her.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  would  rather  that  a  woman  hated 
them  than  that  she  was  indifferent  to  them. 
The  Jacobsons  and  their  friends  were  fond 
of  talking  of  the  Dysart  exclusiveness,  the 
Dysart  stand-offishness,  the  Dysart  absorp- 
tion in  their  own  circle,  and  indifference 
to  everyone  outside  it.  It  was  the  very 
thing  to  set  Gareth  on  fire.  To  make  it 
apparent  that  this  exclusiveness  was  re- 
laxed for  him,  that  he  had  overridden  the 
superiority  and  melted  the  indifference,  was 
something  worth  trying  for.  Sybil  must 
learn  to  care  for  him  a  little.  That  tranquil 
heart  must  flutter  at  his  approach,  those 
even  pulses  thrill  under  his  touch.  She 
might  marry  her  parson-lover  afterwards  if 
she  would;  but  that  victory  at  least  he 
must  have  gained.  It  was  the  pleasantest 
little  campaign  for  a  summer  month. 

One  day  he  and  the  "  parson  lover " 
met.  It  was  at  Farmer  Dyson's.  Lion 
had  some  business  with  the  yeoman,  and 
the  latter  told  him  that  he  had  a  "  Lunnon 
gent "  lodging  with  him  for  a  week. 

"  Been  'ere  afore  fur  a  few  days'  shootin' 
in  the  autumn,"  said  the  farmer,  "  but  this 
time  'tis  fur  quiet  and  to  do  some  littery 
work.  'Tis  a  gent  as  writes  fur  the  s'ciety 
papers.    Oh,  'ere  he  be  ! " 

Gareth  happened  to  be  coming  out  at 
the  moment,  and  he  and  Lion  met  and 
were  introduced,  and  I  rather  think  at 
that  first  meeting  that  Lion  took  to  him. 
The  handsome  face,  the  frank  manner,  and 
occasional  incisiveness  of  his  conversation, 
then,  were  not  without  their  pleasant 
effect  on  men  as  well  as  women,  and 
Gareth  himself  was  rather  curious  to 
know  what  the  man  was  like  whom  Sybil 
did  love.    He  told  Lion,  therefore,  that  he 
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had  run  down  to  the  country  to  get  up 
some  articles  for  a  certain  weekly  paper 
bearing  on  local  agricultural  questions, 
and  the  young  curate  fired  into  interest  on 
the  instant.  They  walked  a  good  way 
together,  and  before  they  parted  Lion  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  at  the 
Vicarage.  Nay,  he  did  more;  for,  being 
interested  in  his  companion,  and  finding 
that  they  had  several  mutual  acquaintances, 
he  asked  him  to  dinner;  and  Gareth  went, 
wondering  amusedly  whether  his  rival 
would  next  offer  to  take  him  to  Hillbrow; 
and  if  so,  what  he  should  do.  He 
was  not  troubled  with  ultra-conscientious 
scruples,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proverb,  "  All's  fair  in  love  and  war," 
permitted  of  a  very  broad  translation ; 
but  to  allow  this  young  fellow,  his  junior  in 
all  senses  of  the  word,  to  take  him  to  the 
house  of  his  betrothed  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  might  get  up  a  flirtation  with  the 
young  lady  seemed  even  to  him  a  some- 
what shabby  proceeding,  and  he  decided 
against  it. 

He  need  not  have  done  so,  as  his  self-denial 
was  not  to  be  tried.  Young  Ashleigh's 
reverence  for  the  little  household,  which 
served  as  a  shrine  for  his  own  precious 
pearl  Sybil,  was  far  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  introduce  into  it  any  or  every 
stranger  who  happened  to  be  amusing  or 
agreeable  to  himself ;  and  on  the  other 
side  Gareth  was  not  enough  of  a  hypocrite 
to'Jmake  it  seem  in  any  way  desirable  to 
make  an  exception  in  his  favour.  Even  to 
Sybil  he  said  : 

"  Please  don't  fancy  I  am  a  saint,  Miss 
Dysart,  or  even  a  good  orthodox  Christian; 
for  I'm  nothing  of  the  sort.  I've  been  a 
graceless  ne'er-do-weel  all  my  life ;  and  I 
shall  be  so  to  the  end.  If  you  were  one 
of  the  Mrs.  Grundys  of  the  world  you 
wouldn't  speak  to  me.  You'd  go  on  the 
other  side,  and  look  the  other  way  when 
you  saw  me  coming ;  and,  perhaps,  as 
you're  so  young  and  innocent,  I  ought  to 
tell  you  to  do  so,  anyhow ;  but  I'm  not 
sufficiently  heroic.  When  a  poor  lonely 
wretch  like  myself  has  had  one  glimpse  of 
heaven,  and  only  one,  in  all  his  life,  he 
must  be  more  than  self-denying  if  he  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  it,  and  not  want  to  see  it 
again." 

And  Sybil,  who  saw  plenty  of  good, 
orthodox,  unexciting  Christians  in  the 
persons  of  the  Ashleighs  and  her  own 
family,  thought  him  all  the  more  interesting 
for  his  candour ;  and  even  began  to  wonder  if 
she  might  not  be  reclaiming  this  fascinating 


reprobate  from  his  erring  ways,  by  showing 
him  a  little  kindness  and  encouragement. 
It  isn't  easy  to  condemn  a  person  severely, 
who  not  only  condemns  himself  in  ad- 
vance, but  exalts  you  in  a  way  altogether 
novel  and  flattering  ;  and  though  Sybil  was 
well  used  to  being  petted  and  cared  for, 
even  Lion,  with  all  his  fondness  for  her, 
had  never  admitted  that  her  presence  was 
his  only  heaven. 

To  the  curate,  however,  Gareth  simply 
showed  himself  as  he  was,  a  bright,  cleverish, 
languidly  cynical  man  about  town,  suffi- 
ciently gentlemanly  and  amusing,  but  not 
troubled  with  over  strictness  of  morals, 
nor  careful  to  assume  them  because  his 
companion  wore  a  white  cravat,  and  had 
charge  of  a  rural  parish ;  and  Lion,  who 
could  go  his  own  way  without  beiug  a 
prig,  listened  and  laughed  and  made  him 
welcome  ;  but  had  as  little  notion  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Sybil  or  Jenny  as  of  flying. 
He  never  even  mentioned  the  family  by 
name,  and  Gareth  followed  his  example. 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  the  very 
next  day,  as  Sybil  was  on  her  way  to  visit 
a  poor  woman  on  the  other  side  of  Chad- 
leigh  Heath,  she  encountered  Mr.  Vane 
strolling  along  with  so  careless  an  air, 
that  he  might  have  been  an  old  resident 
in  the  place  instead  of  a  casual  visitor, 
only  that  no  old  resident  could  have 
brought  such  a  vivid  crimson  to  her 
cheeks,  such  startled  pleasure  and  surprise 
to  her  eyes.  It  had  been  rather  dull  at 
home  of  late.  Ever  since  mamma  had 
made  Mrs.  Jacobson's  acquaintance,  an 
event  which  was  sure  to  happen  in  time, 
Sybil's  nascent  intimacy  at  Birchwood  had 
been  silently  vetoed ;  and  now  that  Adelaide 
also  was  gone  (she  had  been  married  to 
Captain  Lonsdale  in  the  spring),  Dilworth 
had  lost  its  chief  attraction  for  her.  True, 
Jenny  had  been  allowed  to  "come  out" 
since  then ;  but  there  had  been  no  particular 
gaieties  of  late  to  come  out  for;  and  only  the 
promise  of  a  dance  at  Squire  Chawler's  to 
look  forward  to.  It  was  all  very  stupid 
together  ;  and  Sybil  could  not  help 
thinking  of  those  lively  lunches  at  the 
Jacobson's,  with  Gareth  Vane  waiting  on 
her,  and  of  the  flattering  speeches  which 
had  made  the  time  pass  so  pleasantly. 
She  wondered  whether  she  should  ever 
see  him  again,  whether  mamma  would  not 
let  her  call  on  Mrs.  Jacobson  and  return 
that  book  of  his ;  and  whether,  if  she  did, 
she  should  hear  anything  about  him.  Alto- 
gether he  was  a  good  deal  in  her  mind 
just  then ;  and  now,  when  she  saw  him  so 
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suddenly  before  her,  surprise  and  pleasure 
almost  took  away  her  powers  of  speech ; 
and  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  Gareth 
had  the  triumph  of  thinking  that  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  was  gained.  Would 
a  woman  who  was  really  indifferent  to  him 
colour  so  richly  and  stop  short,  with  such 
a  lovely,  wondering  brightness  in  her  eyes? 
His  own  heart  beat  faster  than  usual  at 
the  sight;  but  the  man  of  the  world  had 
greater  mastery  over  himself  than  the  inex- 
perienced girl ;  and  he  met  her  eyes  with 
smiling  self-possession. 

"  Miss  Dysart,  this  is  delightful.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  you  j  and  you  come  to 
meet  me  as  if  in  answer  to  my  thoughts. 
Did  some  good  spirit  lead  you?" 

He  had  taken  her  hand  in  speaking,  and 
he  was  almost  sure  now  that  it  trembled  a 
little  as  she  answered  him. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  am  only  going  to  visit 
some  of  my  poor  people  ;  but  what  brought 
you  here,  Mr.  Vane  1  I  thought  you  were 
in  London." 

"  No ;  I  have  taken  lodgings  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  a  while  to  do  some 
literary  work.    Are  you  vexed  at  it  1 " 

"Vexed?  No,  Mr.  Vane.  Why?"  And 
she  blushed  deeper  than  ever  at  the  idea. 

"  Because  you  looked  so  astonished  at 
the  mere  sight  of  me." 

"  That  was  because  I  fancied  you  were 
ever  so  far  away.  I  did  not  even  know 
whether  I  should   ever  see   you  again. 

Indeed,  I  had  just  been  wondering  But 

oh,  no  j  of  course  I  was  not  vexed,"  said 
Sybil,  breaking  off  in  her  answer  rather 
confusedly.  What  had  she  been  going  to 
confess  ?    Gareth  did  not  ask  her. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not,"  he  said  gently, 
"  for  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
you ;  and,  perhaps,  as  I  see  we  are  going  in 
the  same  direction,  you  will  not  mind  my 
walking  a  little  way  with  you,  will  you  ?" 

Sybil  was  rather  startled  ;  but  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  say  No.  It  might  not  be 
quite  right;  but  what  was  she  to  do?  She 
had  no  right  to  order  him  to  take  another 
path  because  he  happened  to  be  going  her 
way ;  and  then  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see  him 
at  her  side  again.  He  took  his  place  there 
without  further  permission  ;  and  by-and-by 
he  said  : 

"  Where  do  you  think  I  was  dining  last 
night?" 

"  With  the  Jacobsons?" 

"No,  with  someone  much  nearer  to  you; 
with  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the 
world — to  my  thinking  at  any  rate — Mr. 
Ashleigh." 


He  said  the  name,  looking  full  at  her,  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  effect,  and  to  his 
annoyance  she  certainly  coloured.  There 
was  even  a  little  eagerness,  restrained  by 
natural  modesty,  in  her  manner  as  she 
answered. 

"  With  Mr.  Ashleigh  ?  Were  you  ?  I  am 
glad.    I — I  did  not  think  you  knew  him." 

"  Nor  did  I  until  I  met  him  at  my 
worthy  landlord's,  the  previous  day.  I  had 
often  heard  of  him,  however." 

Sybil  was  silent.  She  was  wondering 
how  the  two  men  had  got  on  together,  and 
what  Gareth  thought  of  her  fiance.  She 
was  aware  that  he  knew  that  she  was 
engaged. 

After  a  second,  he  added  : 

"I  was  glad  to  go  :  glad  and  vexed,  both. 
I  am  interested  in  young  Mr.  Ashleigh." 

Sybil  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
shy  questioning. 

"  Why  were  you  vexed  ?  Didn't  you — 
like  him  ?  I  am  sorry.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  living  always  in  the  country,  and — and 
being  a  clergyman,  and  all  that,  makes  him 
not  quite — not  like  you  and  some  London 
men ;  and  he  has  queer  ideas  about  things. 
I  don't  understand  them,  but  some  people 
think  they  are  right ;  and  he  is  very  good 
to  the  poor  people.  I  had  wished  that  he 
knew  you." 

"  She  is  apologising  for  him ! "  said  Gareth 
to  himself.  "  No  woman  really  in  love 
ever  did  that  for  him  to  another  man. 
Understand  him  ?  No,  I  don't  suppose  she 
does  in  the  least;  nor  he  her." 

Aloud  he  said  : 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  But  why 
should  you  think  I  don't  like  him  ?  I  assure 
you  that  I  thought  him  a  most  estimable 
young  fellow.  I  was  jealous  of  him,  of 
course ;  envious,  if  you  like.  He  certainly 
seems  to  me  the  most  enviable  man  in  the 
world,  and  I  only  hope  he  doesn't  take  his 
blessings  too  coolly.  In  his  place  I'm  afraid 
I  should  even  find  it  difficult  to  appear  to 
do  so." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Ashleigh  is  not  such  an 
enthusiastic  person  as  you ;  besides,  he  may 
have  troubles  like  other  people  as  well," 
said  Sybil,  smiling ;  but  she  could  not  help 
understanding  what  was  the  particular 
blessing  alluded  to,  and  wondering  whether 
Lion  did  value  it  as  he  ought.  Gareth  had 
seemed  to  doubt  his  doing  so. 

Of  course  it  was  not  many  days  before 
Lion  found  out  that  his  late  guest  and  his 
betrothed  were  known  to  one  another. 
Gareth  had  no  intention  of  concealing  the 
fact;  and  as  they  all  met  in  the  church- 
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yard  on  the  following  Sunday  it  became  at 
once  apparent.  Too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  Lion 
was  both  astonished  and  annoyed,  and  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  asking  Sybil  where 
on  earth  she  had  made  acquaintance  with 
"  that  Bohemian  fellow,  Gareth  Vane  1  He 
seems  wonderfully  at  home  with  you  ! " 
and  though  Sybil's  explanation  was  of 
course  all  that  could  be  wished,  the  annoy- 
ance did  not  die  out.  She  had  blushed 
deeply  while  answering,  and  her  tone  had 
something  of  offence  in  its  accent.  Perhaps 
Lion's,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  too 
sultan -like ;  but  he  had  been  startled  by 
the  palpable  air  of  intimacy  in  Gareth's 
whole  manner  and  bearing  towards  his 
fiancee ;  and  the  knowledge  that  the  in- 
timacy had  begun  under  Matt  Jacobson's 
roof  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  liking  for 
the  owners  of  Birch  wood  or  their  friends. 
He  was  heartily  sorry  Sybil  had  ever  gone 
to  the  house  ;  yet  when  all  was  told  she  had 
said  nothing  of  the  flowers  or  poems  ;  nor 
of  the  walk  across  the  heath,  and  the  fact 
(which  she  was  already  regretting)  that  she 
had  allowed  her  companion  in  that  excur- 
sion to  elicit  from  her  that  she  generally  took 
the  same  pilgrimage  on  Wednesdays,  and 
alone. 

Poor  Sybil !  she  had  felt  she  was  doing 
wrong  when  she  made  the  admission  ;  felt 
only  too  keenly  that  both  her  mother  and 
sister,  nay,  even  light-hearted  Adelaide 
Ashleigh,  would  have  been  utterly  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  her  doing  so ;  but  somehow 
Gareth  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  have  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
leave  them  unanswered  without  being  dis- 
courteous or  unkind ;  and  it  was  already 
growing  so  difficult  to  be  unkind  to  him 
that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  try  it.  Besides, 
she  only  told  the  truth ;  and  why  need  she 
suppose  he  would  take  advantage  of  it1? 
Still,  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  lips 
before  she  repented  them;  and  not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  had  Lion  aware  of 
her  imprudence. 

If  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  it,  how- 
ever, there  were  two  other  people  who  had 
watched  her  walk  across  the  heath  with 
curious  and  condemning  eyes,  and  of  whom 
she  never  thought:  Isaac  Jowl  the  herb- 
seller,  and  a  tall,  grave-looking,  middle-aged 
gentleman  who,  having  alighted  at  Chadleigh 
station,  had  strayed  from  the  path  in  cross- 
ing the  heath;  and,  descrying  the  herbalist's 
ruinous  cottage  in  the  distance,  had  made 
for  it  in  order  to  ask  his  whereabouts. 
Finding  old  Isaac  dawdling  in  his  garden 
he  asked  a  little  more. 


"It's  not  much  of  a  place  for  size, 
Chadleigh  End,  is  it  1 " 

"Eh,  noa,  not  to-day;  but  'tis  growin' 
iv*ery  hour.  I  remembers  it  nowt  but  the 
park  wi'  a  whean  cottages  round,  an'  one 
or  two  gentry's  houses  scattered  about  like. 
'Twas  a  decent  place  then ;  but  now  theer's 
villases  and  cottage-ornys  an'  lodgeses,  all 
filled  up  with  fine  second-rate  kind  o'  folk 
enough  to  make  yer  sick ;  an'  young  skip- 
jacks o'  doctors  to  look  arter  'em ;  an'  not 
content  wi'  that  either,  but  pokin'  their 
noses  into  the  poor  people's  'ouses  as  well, 
an'  robbin'  honest  men  o'  theer  bread." 

The  tall  gentleman  laughed,  glancing 
upwards  at  the  board  over  Mr.  Jowl's 
doorway. 

"Ah,  you  belong  to  the  unlicensed 
fraternity,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "I  don't 
wonder  you  have  a  grudge  against  your 
supplanters.  And  so  there  are  a  good 
many  villas  about  here.  Do  you  know  if 
there  are  any  to  let?  There's  a  place 
called — let  me  see — ah  !  Hillbrow,  which 
was  once  recommended  to  me,  but  I  fancy 
it's  not  empty  at  present." 

"  Then  yer  fancies  right.  'Tis  a  widder 
lady  lives  theer  wi'  her  two  gals,  an'  has 
done  this  nine  year.  Pretty  gals  they  be. 
Theer's  one  o'  them  gone  past  a  moment 
back  wi'  a  yoong  man.  I  were  lookin'  at 
'em  when  you  come  by.  He,  he,  he  !  'twere 
a  treat  to  see  'em,  it  were." 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  young  lady  ] " 
suggested  the  stranger  pleasantly;  but 
was  snubbed  with  decision. 

"  No,  I  ben't.  'Tis  a  stuck  up  pink  an' 
white  doll ;  an'  her  mother  turned  away  a 
servant  gall  onst  fur  just  coming  'ere  to 
consult  me,  the  venomous  old  hag.  But 
'taint  fur  that '  reason  I'm  fain  an'  glad 
to  see  the  lass  theer,  but  because  she's 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  man  as  put 
'er  mother  up  to  'er  spitefulness,  the  parson 
here,  as  imperdent,  highflyin',  dogmatical 
a  young  jackanapes  as  iver  you  see ;  and — 
he,  he,  he !  you  look  at  'em  yourself.  Theer 
they  go.  Now,  shouldn't  you  say  they 
wos  lovyers  by  the  sight  on  'em  ? " 

The  gentleman  looked  out  as  directed. 
Gareth  and  Sybil  were  still  in  sight,  the 
former's  tall  graceful  figure  and  shapely 
head  slightly  bent  over  his  companion,  very 
noticeable  on  that  broad  furze-covered 
expanse.  Sybil  was  on  his  other  side. 
You  could  not  see  much  of  her  beyond  a 
pale  blue  parasol  and  dress.  The  stranger's 
violent  start  had  no  reference  to  her. 

"  That  is  not  a  clergyman,"  he  said 
sharply;  and  old  Isaac  rubbed  his  wrinkled 
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dirty  hands  together,  and  broke  into  a 
jeering  laugh. 

"  Noa,  sir,  it  aint,  an'  that's  the  fun  of 
it.  Tis  a  fast  livin'  yoong  gent  from 
Lunnon  as  is  stayin'  at  a  farm  'ouse  near 
by,  fur  the  sake  o'  young  miss  theer  as  I 
gather  from  one  o'  the  farm  gals.  Pretty 
thick  too  they  seems,  don't  they?  an'  that's 
not  their  first  meetin'  as  I  could  swear.  I 
was  under  Box  'ill  one  day  c'lectin'  yarbs 
when  I  see  'em  coming  along  together,  he 
leadin'  'er  'orse.  She'd  a  bunch  o'  flowers 
in  'er  buzzum,  an'  'ad  gived  some  on  'em 
to  him,  an'  he  was  puttin'  of  'em  in  'is. 
Heh,  but  Muster  Parson  '11  have  his  comb 
cut  fine  an'  short  when  he  finds  'isself 
jilted  an'  his  young  ooman  gone  off  wi' 
another  party.  He'll  not  crow  quite  so 
loud  then,  eh,  sir,  what  d'you  think  1 " 

"  I  think  he  has  certainly  cause  for 
jealousy  at  present,  and  that  I  must  be 
going  on.  Good-day  to  you,  friend,"  said 
the  stranger;  but  though  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  paused  before  he 
had  gone  many  steps,  and  again  looked 
after  the  two  figures,  now  barely  visible  in 
the  distance,  with  gravely  thoughtful  eyes. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  was 
for  these  girls  and  their  selfish,  cruel 
mother  that  my  poor  hapless  darling 
was  cast  upon  the  world.  Why  should  I 
interfere  to  save  her  ]  I  only  wish  it  were 
not  Helen's  brother.  I  suppose  it  is  retri- 
butive. But  she  must  be  a  fickle  good-for- 
nothing  girl  anyhow." 

Some  other  people  began  to  say  the 
same  of  poor  Sybil  about  then.  Of  all 
places  in  the  world  where  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  anything,  however  trifling,  to  your- 
self, and  where  scandal  is  the  staple  food 
and  daily  delight,  give  me  a  country  village 
within  easy  reach  of  London ;  and  perhaps 
old  Jowl's  intimacy  with  the  "  servant 
gal"  community  was  prejudicial  to  Miss 
Dysart  in  more  houses  than  people  who 
don't  listen  to  back-stairs  gossip  could 
easily  believe. 

Perhaps,  too,  Mrs.  Jacobson  had  been 
imprudent  in  jesting  about  Mr.  Vane's 
passion  for  his  "lily  maid."  She  let 
her  tongue  run  on  about  it  somewhat 
freely  at  the  De  Boonyens  one  day; 
and  Mrs.  de  Boonyen  listened  greedily, 
and  next  day  drove  off  in  state,  bearing 
Horatia  Maude  with  her,  to  call  at  Dilworth 
Bectory,  where,  having  veiled  her  triumph 
under  a  grave  show  of  commiseration,  she 


dropped  so  many  hints  about  the  deplorable 
laxity  and  imprudence  of  "  some "  young 
ladies,  and  about  Mrs.  Dysart's  way  of 
bringing  up  girls  never  having  been  the 
same  as  hers,  that  when  she  was  gone, 
the  rector's  wife  indulged  in  one  of  the 
heartiest  laughs  she  had  enjoyed  for  some 
time,  and  told  her  husband  that  Lion 
ought  to  be  vain. 

"  Fancy,  those  dear  De  Boonyens  haven't 
given  up  all  hopes  of  him  yet ;  I  suppose  it 
is  that  devoted  mother's  last  effort  before 
his  marriage,  poor  fellow ;  but  she  positively 
brought  her  unfortunate  little  girl  here  to- 
day decked  out  in  all  her  smartest  clothes 
and  looking  more  miserable  and  hideous 
than  usual ;  and  sat  abusing  our  Hillbrow 
girls  and  gazing  at  her  own  offspring  with 
a  "Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that"  air 
which  was  almost  patheticand  Hamlet-like." 

At  that  moment  Jenny  Dysart  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  dress 
Sybil  was  to  wear  at  a  party  they  were 
both  going  to  that  night  at  Squire  Chawler's. 
Their  mother  was  not  able  to  go  with  them ; 
but  Mrs.  Chawler  had  promised  to  chaperon 
the  girls  herself  if  they  were  allowed  to 
come ;  and  as  the  dance  was  being  partly 
given  as  a  farewell  to  Lionel's  bachelorhood, 
it  would  have  been  churlish  to  refuse ;  but 
while  Sybil  stood  by  watching  her  sister's 
nimble  ringers  as  they  draped  a  fold  here, 
or  inserted  a  flower  there,  there  was  an 
unwonted  cloud  on  her  brow,  and  a  brilliancy 
in  her  eyes  which  she  could  not  dispel.  Only 
the  previous  day  she  had  met  Mrs.  J acobson, 
who  had  told  her  that  she  was  going  to  the 
party  and  was  taking  Gareth  with  her,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast  even  now  as  she 
thought  of  it. 

It  beat  faster  still  when  she  entered 
Mrs.  Chawler's  drawing-room  some  three 
hours  later,  and  saw  Gareth  leaning  against 
a  doorway;  not  dancing,  but  with  a 
wearied  impatient  expression,  as  if  he 
were  waiting  for  some  one.  She  was  glad 
that  the  joint  greetings  of  her  hostess  and 
Lion  obliged  her  to  look  away;  but,  through 
them  all,  she  felt  that  he  had  seen  her,  and 
was  only  waiting  till  she  was  free. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.     "  BUT  I  WOT  BEST,  WHER 
WRINGETH  ME  MY  SHO." 

Twenty-four  hours  after  that  quiet  row 

{up  the  moonlit  river,  the  South  Hill  party 
were  on  the  Calais  steamer,  tossing  and 
tumbling  about  in  the  Channel,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Mowser,  who  was  a 
bad  sailor,  and  took  care  to  make  everybody 
in  the  ladies'  cabin  perfectly  familiar  with 
that  fact.  There  was  nothing  of  the  Spartan 
boy  about  Mowser,  nothing  in  any  wise 
heroic  in  her  conduct  under  the  trial  of  sea- 
sickness. Yet  there  was  a  kind  of  martyr- 
like fidelity  in  her,  for,  even  amidst  her 
sufferings,  she  never  let  her  mistress's 
travelling-bag  and  jewel-box  out  of  her  eye- 
nay,  would  hardly  trust  those  valuables  out 
of  her  own  grasp,  clutching  at  them  convul- 
sively in  the  throes  of  her  malady,  and 
suspecting  evil  intentions  in  guileless  fellow- 
sufferers. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  Madoline  and 
Daphne  both  stayed  on  deck,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  Mowser,  who  was  sure  Miss 
Lawford  would  catch  cold,  and  declared  it 
was  all  Miss  Daphne's  doing. 

"  I  thought  you'd  have  come  down  to  the 
cabin  and  had  a  comfortable  lay  down," 
said  Mowser  complainingly,  when  they  had 
all  scrambled  or  staggered  up  the  oozy 
steps,  and  had  been  interrogated  as  to  their 
names  by  an  alert  official,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  alarming  to  the  sleepy  and 
feeble-minded  voyager. 

Then  came  a  weary  hour  or  so  in  the 
warm  light  refreshment-room,  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  a  bouillon,  a  few  stifled  yawns,  an 
occasional  excursion  to  the  platform,  and 


finally  the  welcome  departure,  by  flat  fields 
and  unknown  marsh-lands,  with  the  inevit- 
able row  of  poplars  against  the  horizon. 
Daphne  seemed  to  know  the  depressing 
landscape  by  heart.  Her  father,  muffled 
in  his  corner,  slept  peacefully.  Madoline 
slumbered,  or  seemed  to  slumber.  Gerald 
and  Edgar  had  secured  a  coupe  to  smoke 
in;  and  by  a  judicious  arrangement  with 
the  guard,  Sir  Vernon  and  his  daughters 
had  the  compartment  all  to  themselves : 
but  not  one  wink  of  sleep  visited  Daphne's 
eyelids.  Wearily  she  watched  the  monoto- 
nous landscape,  enlivened  a  little,  now  and 
then,  by  a  glimpse  of  village  life  in  the  clear 
cold  light  of  early  morning,  cattle  moving 
about  in  misty  meadows,  casements  opening 
to  the  balmy  air.  What  a  long  journey 
it  seemed  to  that  one  wakeful  passenger : 
but  the  longest — were  it  even  a  long, 
unprofitable,  uneventful  life-journey — must 
end  at  last,  and  by-and-by  there  came  the 
cry  of  Paris,  and  the  mandate  that  all  pas- 
sengers were  to  pass  into  the  great  bare 
luggage  repository  to  answer  for  the  con- 
tents of  bags  and  baggage  ;  a  weary  interval, 
during  which  the  South  Hill  party  loitered  | 
in  bleak  waiting-rooms,  while*  Jinman  and  | 
Mrs.  Mowser  delivered  up  keys,  and  satis-  | 
fied  the  requirements  of  the  state. 

A  long  day  in  Paris,  during  which  Sir 
Vernon  reposed  from  his  fatigues  at  the 
Bristol  Hotel,  while  the  young  people  went 
about  sight-seeing;  a  dinner  at  Bignon's, 
where  Daphne  protested  she  could  perceive 
no  difference  between  the  much-vaunted 
consomm6  of  that  establishment  and  Mrs. 
Spicer's  clear  soup ;  an  evening  at  the 
Francois,  where  they  saw  Got  inMercadet; 
and  then  off  again  in  the  early  summer 
morning  by  the  eight  o'clock  train  for 
Dijon  and  Geneva,  a  twelve  hours'  journey. 
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It  was  a  peerless  morning.  Paris,  with 
its  busy  markets  and  teeming  life,  seemed 
brimming  over  with  brightness  and  gaiety; 
boulevard-building  in  full  progress;  waggons 
coming  in  from  the  country;  artisans 
hurrying,  grisettes  tripping  to  their  work. 
Daphne's  spirits  rose  with  the  thought  of 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

"  I  have  been  longing  all  my  life  to  see 
Switzerland,"  she  said,  when  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  departure  were  overcome,  and  the 
train  was  speeding  gaily  past  suburban 
gardens,  and  groves,  and  bridges,  "and  now 
I  can  hardly  believe  I  am  going  there.  It  is  a 
journey  to  dream  about  and  look  forward 
to,  not  to  come  to  pass." 

.  "Are  no  bright  things  ever  to  come  to 
pass  1  Is  all  life  to  be  dull  and  colourless  1 " 
asked  Gerald  Goring,  sitting  opposite  her  in 
the  railway-carriage,  with  Lina  by  his  side. 
They  were  all  together  to-day,  having  esta- 
blished themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible 
in  the  spacious  compartment,  and  having 
provided  themselves  largely  with  light 
literature,  wherewith  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  journey. 

"  I  don't  know  about  you,"  said  Daphne ; 
"  you  are  an  exceptional  person,  and  have 
been  able  to  realise  all  your  dreams ! " 

"Not  all,"  answered  Gerald  gravely:  "I 
suppose  no  one  ever  does  that." 

"  You  have  but  to  form  a  wish,  and,  lo,  it 
is  gratified,"  murmured  Daphne,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  interruption.  "  Last 
winter  it  flashed  across  your  brain  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  shoot  cariboos — poor 
innocent  harmless  cariboos,  who  had  never 
injured  you — and,  in  a  thought,  you  are  off 
and  away  by  seas,  and  rivers,  and  snow,  and 
ice,  to  gratify  the  whim.  What  pleasure 
can  Switzerland  have  for  you?  Every  inch 
of  it  must  be  as  vapidly  familiar  as  that 
dear  old  English  Warwickshire  which  you 
esteem  so  lightly." 

"  Perhaps  !  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  revisit 
a  familiar  plac%  with  those  I  love;  I  was  a 
poor  solitary  waif  when  I  went  through 
Switzerland  from  Geneva  to  Constance, 
Lindau  to  Samaden,  picking  up  my  com- 
panions by  the  way,  or  travelling  in  Byronic 
solitude — though,  by  the  way,  I  doubt  if 
Byron  ever  was  much  alone.  Judged  by 
his  poetry  he  may  be  a  gloomy  and  solitary 
spirit;  but  judged  by  his  life  and  letters  he 
was  a  social  soul." 

"  I  like  to  think  of  him  as  gloomy  and 
alone,"  said  Daphne,  with  a  determined 
air.    "  Please  don't  dispel  all  my  illusions." 

Edgar  was  sitting  by  her  side,  cutting 
up  magazines  and  newspapers,  watchful  of 


her  every  look,  thinking  her  every  word 
delightful,  ready  to  minister  to  her  comfort 
or  pleasure,  but  without  much  ability  to 
entertain  her  with  any  conversational 
brightness — unless  they  two  could  have 
been  alone,  and  could  have  talked  of 
their  future  life  at  Hawksyard,  the  stables, 
the  gardens,  the  horses  they  were  to  ride 
together  next  winter,  when  Daphne  was  to 
take  the  field,  a  heaven-born  Diana.  He  was 
never  tired  of  talking  of  that  happy  future, 
so  near,  so  near,  and  to  which  he  looked 
forward  so  ardently. 

They  were  nearing  Fontainebleau ; 
already  the  forest  showed  dark  on  the 
horizon.  Daphne,  so  vivacious  hitherto, 
became  strangely  silent.  She  sat  looking 
towards  that  distant  line  of  wood,  that 
smiling  valley  with  its  winding  river.  All 
her  soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked. 
Two  years  ago — almost  day  for  day,  two 
years — and  her  heart  had  awakened  sud- 
denly from  its  long  sleep  of  childish  inno- 
cence to  feel  and  to  suffer. 

Gerald  stole  a  look — guiltily  as  it  were — 
at  the  too  expressive  face.  Yes,  she  re- 
membered. Her  soul  was  full  of  sad  and 
tender  memories.  He  could  read  all  her 
secrets  in  those  lovely  eyes,  the  lips  slightly 
parted,  the  lace  about  her  neck  stirred 
faintly  by  the  throbbing  of  her  heart.  She 
had  no  more  forgotten  Fontainebleau  and 
their  meeting  there  than  he  had.  To  each 
it  dated  a  crisis  in  life :  for  each  it  had  given 
a  new  colour  to  every  thought  and  feeling. 

Lina,  her  hands  moving  slowly  in  some 
easy  knitting,  looked  up  at  her  sister. 

"Are  we  not  near  Fontainebleau,  where 
you  spent  your  holidays  once  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  Daphne  answered  shortly. 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  had  not  been 
happy  there."' 

"  I  liked  the  place  very  much ;  but  it  was 
a  dull  life.  Poor  Miss  Toby  and  her  sick 
headaches ;  and  Dibb  for  my  only  com- 
panion." 

"  And  Dibb  was  ineffably  stupid,"  said 
Gerald,  suddenly  forgetting  himself,  and 
moved  to  laughter  at  the  thought  of  honest 
Martha's  stolidity;  "at  least,  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  as  much,"  he  added  hastily. 

"  She  was  a  good,  harmless  thing,  and  I 
won't  have  her  ridiculed,"  said  Daphne 
brightening,  all  serious  thoughts  taking 
flight  at  the  absurdity  of  Gerald's  lapse.  "I 
wonder  if  she  has  finished  that  crotchet 
counterpane." 

' '  Finished  it !  Of  course  not, "  cried  Gerald. 
"  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  die  and 
come  to  life  again  in  a  better  world  still 
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working  at  the  same  counterpane — as  I 
imagine  from  your  description  of  her,"  he 
concluded  meekly. 

They  were  leaving  Fontainebleau  far 
behind  them  by  this  time;  its  old  church, 
and  its  palace,  with  all  its  historic  memories 
of  Francis  and  Henri,  Napoleon  and  the 
Pope.  The  forest  was  but  a  dark  spot  in 
the  vanishing  distance ;  they  were  speeding 
away  to  the  rich  wine  country,  with  its  vast 
green  plains,  and  steep  hill  sides  clothed 
with  vines.  At  two  o'clock  they  were  at 
Dijon,  and  seemed  to  have  been  travelling 
a  week.  Sir  Vernon  grumbled  at  the  dust 
and  heat,  and  regretted  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  whole  journey  in  a  day. 

"  We  ought  to  have  stayed  the  night  at 
Dijon,"  he  said  fretfully,  when  they  were 
out  of  the  station,  steaming  away  towards 
Beaune  j  after  a  hurried  luncheon  in  the 
well-furnished  refreshment-room. 

"  It  is  a  wretchedly  dull  place  to  stop  at, 
sir,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  hardly  anything  to 
see." 

"  At  my  age  a  man  does  not  want  always 
to  be  seeing  things,"  growled  Sir  Vernon  ; 
"he  wants  rest." 

The  day  had  been  oppressively  hot — a 
sultry  heat,  a  sun-baked  landscape.  Mado- 
line  and  her  sister  bore  it  with  admirable 
patience,  beguiling  the  tedium  of  those  long 
hours  now  with  conversation,  now  with 
books,  anon  with  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
landscape,  which  for  a  long  way  offered  no 
striking  features.  It  was  growing  towards 
evening  when  they  entered  the  J ura  region, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  world  that  was 
really  worth  looking  at :  at  a  wild  strange 
world,  as  it  seemed  to  Daphne's  eye:  vast 
rolling  masses  of  hill  that  seemed  to  have 
been  thrown  up  in  long  waves,  before  this 
little  world  assumed  shape  and  solidity; 
precipitous  green  slopes ;  grassy  walls  that 
shut  out  the  day;  and  the  deep  rapid  river 
cleaving  its  tumultuous  course  through  the 
trough  of  the  hills. 

"Don't  you  think  this  is  better  than 
Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon  1 "  asked  Gerald 
mockingly,  as  he  watched  Daphne's  excited 
face,  her  eyes  wide  with  wonder. 

"  Ever  so  much  wilder  and  grander.  I 
should  like  to  live  here." 

"Whyr_ 

"  Because  in  such  a  world  one  would  for- 
get oneself.  One's  own  poor  little  troubles 
would  seem  too  mean  and  trumpery  to  be 
thought  about." 

"  No  man's  trouble  is  small  or  mean  to 
the  sufferer  himself,"  replied  Gerald.  "  There 
is  nothing  grand  or  dignified  in  the  abstract 


notion  of  J ob's  boils ;  yet  to  him  they  meant 
an  unendurable  agony,  which  tempted  him  to 
curse  ,his  Creator  and  destroy  his  own  life. 
I  don't  believe  the  grandest  natural  sur- 
roundings would  lessen  one's  sense  of  the 
thorn  in  one's  side." 

"I  don't  think  you  have  any  thorns, 
Daphne,"  said  Edgar  tenderly,  "or  that 
you  need  take  refuge  from  your  sorrows 
among  these  savage-looking  mountains." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  was  only  speaking 
generally," answered  Daphne  lightly;  "but 
oh !  what  a  mighty  world  it  is — hills  that 
climb  to  the  sky,  and  such  lovely  tranquil 
valleys  lying  between  those  dark  earth 
walls  !  Vines,  and  Avater-mills,  and  water- 
falls tumbling  over  rough  rocky  beds.  If 
Switzerland  is  much  grander  than  this,  I 
think  its  grandeur  will  kill  me.  I  can 
hardly  breathe  when  I  look  up"  at  those 
great  dark  hills." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  in 
Switzerland  that  impresses  one  so  much  as 
one's  first  view  of  the  Jura,"  said  Gerald. 
"  It  is  the  giant  gateway  of  mountain-land, 
the  entrance  into  a  new  world." 

The  heat  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  the  shades  of  evening.  No 
cool  breeze  sprang  up  with  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  The  sultry  atmosphere  thickened, 
and  became  almost  stifling,  and  then,  just 
as  it  was  growing  dark,  big  rain-drops  came 
splashing  down;  a  roar  of  thunder  rolled 
along  the  hills,  like  a  volley  of  cannon ; 
thin  threads  of  vivid  light  trembled  and 
zigzagged  behind  the  hill-tops,  and  the 
storm  which  had  been  brooding  over  them 
all  the  afternoon  broke  in  real  earnest. 

"A  thunderstorm  in  the  Jura,"  exclaimed 
Gerald ;  "  what  a  lucky  young  woman  you 
are,  Mistress  Daphne.  Here  is  one  of 
Nature's  grandest  effects  got  up  as  if  on 
purpose  to  give  you  pleasure." 

"  I  hope  it  may  cool  the  air,"  said  Sir 
Vernon  from  the  comfortable  corner  where 
he  had  been  fitfully  slumbering  ever  since 
they  left  the  French  territory. 

Daphne  sat  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  spoke  never  a  word.  She  was  drink- 
ing in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this 
unspeakable  region,  trying  to  fill  her  soul 
with  the  form  and  manner  of  it.  Yes,  it 
was  worth  while  living,  were  it  only  to 
see  these  mountain  peaks  and  gorges ;  these 
hurrying  waters  and  leaping  torrents; 
these  living  forces  of  everlasting  Nature. 
She  had  been  weary  of  her  life  very  often 
of  late,  so  weary  that  she  would  gladly  have 
flung  it  off  her  like  a  worn-out  garment, 
and  have  lain  down  in  very  weariness  to 
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take  her  last  earthly  rest ;  but  to-night  she 
was  glad  to  be  alive — to  see  the  forked 
lightnings  dancing  upon  the  mountain- 
sides •  to  hear  all  earth  shudder  at  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  ;  to  feel  herself  a  part 
of  that  grand  conflict.  A  little  later,  when 
they  had  gone  through  an  almost  endless 
tunnel,  and  were  nearing  Geneva,  the 
thunder  grew  more  and  more  distant, 
seemed  to  travel  slowly  away  like  an 
enemy's  cannon  firing  stray  shots  as  the 
foe  retreated ;  and  the  night  sky  flung  off 
its  black  cloud-mantle,  and  all  the  stars 
shone  out  of  a  calm  purple  heaven ;  while 
the  little  lights  of  the  city,  faint  yellow 
spots  upon  the  dark  blue  night,  trembled 
and  quivered  in  the  distance. 

"  Isn't  this  dreadfully  like  one's  idea  of 
Manchester  V  said  Daphne  when  they  were 
in  the  station,  and  tickets  were  being  col- 
lected in  the  usual  business-like  way. 

"Can  there  be  a  higher  model  than 
Manchester  for  any  commercial  city  1 " 
asked  Gerald. 

"  Commercial !  Oh,  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  commercial  in  Switzerland.  I 
have  always  thought  of  it  as  a  land  of 
mountains  and  lakes." 

"  So  is  Scotland,  yet  there  is  such  an 
element  as  trade  in  that  country." 

"  You  are  bent  on  destroying  my  illu- 
sions. Oh,  what  a  horrid  row  of  omni- 
buses," cried  Daphne,  as  they  came  out  of 
the  station  and  confronted  about  twenty 
of  those  vehicles,  with  doors  hospitably 
open,  and  commissionaires  eager  to  abduct 
new  arrivals  for  their  several  hotels.  "And 
where  is  Mont  Blanc  1 "  she  enquired, 
looking  up  at  the  surrounding  chimney- 
pots. 

"  At  your  elbow,"  answered  Gerald ; 
"but  you  may  not  see  him  to-night.  The 
monarch  of  mountains  is  like  our  own 
gracious  sovereign,  and  is  not  always  visible 
to  his  subjects." 

There  was  a  private  carriage  from  the 
Beau  Rivage  Hotel  waiting  for  the  South 
Hill  party,  and  in  this  they  all  drove  off 
down  a  hilly  street,  which  was  cruelly 
disappointing  to  Daphne.  Jinman  and 
Mowser  followed  in  the  omnibus  with  the 
luggage.  Mowser,  like  Daphne,  was  con- 
siderably disappointed. 

"  If  this  is  Swisserland,  I  call  it  very 
inferior  to  Brighton,"  she  said  snappishly. 
"  Where  are  the  glassheres  and  the  moun- 
tings 1 " 

"  Did  you  expect  to  find  them  just  out- 
side the  station  1 "  demanded  the  more 
travelled  Jinman.    "  I  have  lived  months 


in  Switzerland  and  never  seen  a  glashyeer. 
I  don't  hold  with  having  one's  bones  rattled 
to  bits  upon  a  mule  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
a  lot  of  dirty  ice.  One  can  look  at  that 
any  hard  winter  on  the  Serpentine." 

"  Swisserland  is  Swisserland,"  answered 
Mowser  sententiously,  "and  I  don't  hold 
with  coming  all  this  way  from  home — I'm 
sure  I  thought  this  blessed  day  would 
never  come  to  an  end — unless  we  are  to  see 
somethink  out  of  the  common." 

"  The  hotels  are  first-class,"  said  Jinman, 
"  and  so  are  the  restorongs  on  board  the 
boats.  '  Nobody  need  starve  in  Switzer- 
land." 

"Can  we  get  a  decent  cup  of  tea?" 
asked  Mowser.  "  There's  not  a  scullery- 
maid  at  South  Hill  as  would  drink  such 
cat-lap  as  they  brought  me  at  the  Bristol." 

Jinman  explained  that  the  tea-pot  was 
an  institution  fully  understood  in  the 
Helvetian  States. 

"  They're  a  more  domestic  people  than 
the  French,"  said  Jinman  condescendingly; 
"  I  must  say  that  for  them.  But  Genever 
is  the  poorest  place  for  restorongs  I  was 
ever  at;  plenty  of  your  caffy-staminies, 
where  you  may  drink  bad  wine  and  smoke 
bad  cigars  to  your  heart's  content;  but 
hardly  a  decent  house  where  you  can  get  a 
dejoonay  a  la  fourchette,  or  give  a  little 
bit  of  dinner  to  a  friend.  The  hotels  have 
got  it  all  their  own  way." 

"They  ought  to,"  answered  Mowser, 
"  when  there's  such  a  many  of  'em?  I 
wonder  they  can  all  pay." 

At  the  Beau  Rivage,  Sir  Vernon  and  his 
daughters  found  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  third  floor,  many  windowed,  bal- 
conied, looking  over  the  lake.  The  two 
young  men  had  secured  quarters  a  little 
way  off  at  the  International.  Sir  Vernon 
grumbled  a  little  at  being  put  on  the  third 
story,  after  having  given  due  notice  of  his 
coming;  but  the  American  dollar  and  the 
Russian  rouble  had  bought  up  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  the  big  hotel,  and  an 
English  country  gentleman  must  needs 
be  contented  with  an  upper  floor.  But 
the  rooms  were  lovely,  and  Daphne  was 
delighted  with  their  altitude. 

"  We  are  all  the  nearer  Mont  Blanc," 
she  said,  standing  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  window;  "one  of  the  waiters  told  me 
it  was  over  there — tout  pres — but  though 
I  have  been  straining  my  eyes  ever  since,  I 
can't  discover  a  gleam  of  snow  behind 
those  dark  hills." 

There  were  the  loveliest  flowers  on  the 
tables  and  cabinets,  such  flowers  as  one 
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hardly  expects  to  find  at  an  hotel,  were  it 
never  so  luxurious.  Madoline  admired 
them  wonderingly. 

"  One  would  think  the  people  here  knew 
my  particular  vanity,  and  were  anxious  to 
gratify  me,"  she  said;  and  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  waiters  who  was  arranging 
books  and  writing-desks  on  the  tables,  she 
asked :  "  Have  you  always  such  lovely 
flowers  in  the  rooms  1 " 

"  No,  madame.  They  were  ordered  this 
morning  by  a  telegram  from  Paris." 

"  Father !  No ;  Gerald,  it  must  have  been 
your  doing." 

"  A  happy  thought  while  I  was  loiter- 
ing about  that  miserable  railway-station," 
replied  Gerald. 

"  How  good  of  you !  Dear  flowers. 
They  make  the  place  seem  like  home." 

"  When  you  are  settled  at  Montreux  we 
can  arrange  for  the  contents  of  the  Abbey 
hot-houses  to  be  sent  you  weekly.  It  will 
be  something  for  that  pampered  menial 
M'Closkie  to  look  after,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  cigars  and  metaphysical  studies.  I 
have  an  idea  thaj  he  employs  all  his  leisure 
in  reading  Dugald  Stewart.  There  is  a 
hardness  about  him  which  I  can  only 
attribute  to  a  close  study  of  abstract 
truth." 

Daphne  was  standing  out  in  the  balcony, 
with  Edgar  at  her  side,  looking  down  at 
the  scene  below.  Geneva  seemed  pretty 
enough  in  this  night  view — a  city  of  lake 
and  lamplight,  ringed  round  with  moun- 
tains; a  city  of  angles  and  bridges,  sharp 
lines,  lofty  houses,  peaked  roofs ;  the  dark 
bulk  of  a  cathedral,  with  a  picturesque 
lantern  on  the  roof,  dominating  all  the 
rest. 

"  I  think  if  it  would  only  lighten  I  could 
see  Mont  Blanc,"  said  Daphne,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  that  bit  of  sky  to  which  the 
waiter  had  pointed  when  she  questioned 
him  about  the  mountain.  "One  good 
vivid  flash  would  light  it  up  beautifully." 

"  My  dearest,  how  dangerous,"  exclaimed 
Edgar ;  "  pray  come  out  of  the  balcony. 
You  might  be  blinded." 

"  I'll  risk  that.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  I  have  stared  the  lightning  out  of 
countenance." 

A  summer  flash  lit  up  the  sky  as  she 
spoke.  There  was  one  wide  quiver  of  pale 
blue  light,  but  never  a  glimpse  of  snow- 
clad  peak  gleamed  from  the  distance. 

"  How  horrid  ! "  exclaimed  Daphne ; 
"  but  that  was  a  very  poor  flash.  I'll  wait 
for  a  better  one." 

She  waited  for  half-a-dozen,  in  spite  of 


Edgar's  urgent  efforts  to  lure  her  indoors, 
but  the  summer  flashes  showed  her  nothing 
but  their  own  vivid  light. 

"  If  the  electric  light  prove  no  better 
than  that  for  all  practical  uses,  I  don't 
envy  the  inventor,"  she  exclaimed  with 
infinite  disgust. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  adjoining 
room,  but  Madoline  and  her  sister  begged 
to  be  excused  from  dining.  They  would 
take  tea  together  in  the  drawing-room 
while  the  three  gentlemen  dined.  Sir 
Vernon  declared  that  he  had  no  appetite, 
but  he  was  willing  to  sit  down,  for  the 
public  good  as  it  were.  After  which  pro- 
test he  did  ample  justice  to  a  sole  a  la 
Normande,  and  a  poulet  a  la  Marengo,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  pretty  tiny  kickshaws 
as  gateau  St.  Honore  and  ice-pudding. 

For  Madoline  and  Daphne  a  round  table 
was  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth,  a  pile  of 
delicious  rolls,  unquestionable  butter,  and 
a  glass  dish  of  pale  golden  honey,  excellent 
tea,  and  cream:  a  thoroughly  Arcadian 
meal. 

"  Dearest,  how  brightly  your  eyes  are 
sparkling,"  said  Lina,  with  an  admiring 
look  at  the  young  face  opposite.  "I  can  see 
you  are  enjoying  yourself." 

"  Yes,  there  is  always  a  pleasure  in 
novelty.  Why  cannot  one  pass  all  one's 
life  in  new  places  1  The  world  is  wide 
enough.  It  is  only  our  own  foolishness 
that  keeps  us  tied,  like  a  poor  tethered 
animal,  to  one  dull  spot." 

"  Why,  Daphne,  I  thought  you  were 
so  fond  of  home,  that  the  banks  of  the 
Warwickshire  Avon  made  up  your  idea 
of  an  earthly  paradise." 

"  Sometimes,  yes.  But  lately  I  have 
grown  terribly  tired  of  Warwickshire." 

"  That's  a  bad  hearing ;  and  next  year, 
when  you  are  settled  at  Hawksyard  " 

"Please  don't  speak  of  that.  Thank 
Heaven  we  are  three  days'  journey  from 
Hawksyard.    Let  me  forget  it  if  I  can." 

"  Daphne,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  of 
a  dear  old  place  which  is  to  be  your  home. 
A  place  where  one  of  the  best  men  living 
was  born." 

"If  you  think  him  such  a  wonder  of 
goodness,  why  did  you  not  have  him  when 
he  asked  you  1 "  cried  Daphne,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  irritation;  those  nerves  of  hers,  always 
too  highly  strung,  were  to-night  at  their 
sharpest  tension.  "Iam  sick  to  death  of 
hearing  him  praised  by  people  who  don't 
care  a  straw  about  him" 

"Daphne!"  exclaimed  Lina, more  grieved 
than  offended  at  this  outburst. 
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Daphne  was  on  her  knees  beside  her 
sister  in  the  next  moment. 

"Forgive  me,  darling;  I  am  hideously 
cross  and  disagreeable.  I  suppose  it  is  that 
tiresome  lightning,  and  the  annoyance  of 
not  seeing  Mont  Blanc.  All  that  long, 
dusty,  fusty  journey,  and  nothing  but  an 
hotel  and  a  lamp-lit  town  at  the  end  of  it. 
I  wanted  to  find  myself  in  the  very  heart 
of  mountains,  and  glaciers,  and  avalanches." 

"  I  think  you  know  how  honestly  I  like 
Edgar,"  said  Madoline,  believing  in  her 
guilelessness  that  Daphne  had  resented  her 
praise  of  Mr.  Turchill  because  she  fancied 
it  hollow  and  insincere.  "  I  daresay  if  I 
had  not  cared  for  Gerald  long  before  Edgar 
proposed  to  me,  I  might  have  given  Mr. 
Turchill  a  different  answer.  I  cannot  tell 
how  that  might  have  been.  My  life  has 
had  only  one  love.  I  loved  Gerald  from  the 
days  when  he  first  came  to  South  Hill,  a 
school-boy,  when  he  used  to  tell  me  all  his 
troubles  and  his  triumphs,  when  any  suc- 
cess of  his  made  me  prouder  than  if  it  had 
been  my  own.  My  heart  was  given  away 
ages  before  Edgar  ever  spoke  to  me  of 
love." 

"  I  know,  dear ;  I  can  understand  it  all ; 
only,  don't  you  know,  when  everybody 
conspires  to  praise  the  young  man  to  whom 
one  is  engaged,  and  when  all  one's  relations 
are  everlastingly  congratulating  one  upon 
one's  good  fortune — the  implication  being 
that  it  is  quite  undeserved — there  is  a  kind 
of  weariness  that  creeps  over  one's  soul  at 
the  sound  of  those  familiar  ^phrases." 

"  I  will  never  praise  him  again,  dear," 
answered  Lina,  smiling  at  her.  "  I  shall 
be  perfectly  contented  to  know  that  you 
value  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  valued,  and 
that  your  future  happiness  is  assured  by 
his  devoted  love." 

Daphne  gave  a  fretful  little  sigh,  but 
made  no  further  protest.  She  was  think- 
ing that  she  had  seen  a  Newfoundland  dog 
every  whit  as  devoted  as  Edgar.  Yet  the 
affection  of  that  Newfoundland  would  have 
hardly  been  deemed  all-sufficient  for  the 
happiness  of  a  lifetime. 

She  went  back  to  the  table,  and  did 
execution  upon  the  rolls  and  honey  with  a 
healthy  girlish  appetite,  despite  that  feverish 
unrest  which  disturbed  the  equal  balance 
of  her  mind. 

Daphne  ordered  Edgar  to  attend  her  on 
an  exploration  of  the  city  next  morning, 
directly  after  breakfast. 

"  Madoline  and  my  father  know  the  place 
by  heart,"  she  said  \  "  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Goring  is  tired  of  it.    How  could  a  man 


who  is  weary  of  all  creation  care  for 
Geneva  1 " 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  weary  of  crea- 
tion 1 "  asked  Gerald  languidly. 

"  Your  ways  and  your  manners,"  replied 
Daphne.  "  I  knew  as  much  the  first  time 
I  saw  you."  , 

The  weather  was  clear  and  bright,  the 
town  looking  its  best,  as  Daphne  and  her 
lover  left  the  hotel  on  their  excusion.  They 
were  to  be  back  before  noon,  at  which  hour 
they  were  to  start  with  Gerald  and  Madoline 
for  Ferney. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  lake  this  place 
would  be  beneath  contempt,"  said  Daphne 
decisively,  as  they  crossed  the  low  level 
bridge,  and  lingered  to  look  at  the  sapphire 
Rhine,  and  to  speculate  upon  that  deepened 
azure  hue  which  the  waters  assume  when 
they  flow  from  the  lake  into  the  river.  "  It 
is  no  more  like  the  Geneva  of  my  dreams 
than  it  is  like  Jerusalem  the  Golden." 

"Is  it  not  really  1 " 

"  Of  course  not.  My  idea  of  Switzerland 
was  a  succession  of  mountain  ledges,  varied 
by  an  occasional  plank  across  a  torrent. 
Imagine  my  revulsion  of  feeling  at  finding 
a  big  business-like  town,  with  omnibuses, 
and  caf6s,  and  manufactories,  and  every- 
thing that  is  commonplace  and  despicable." 

"But,  surely,  I  think  you  must  have 
known  that  Geneva  was  a  town,"  faltered 
Edgar,  grieved  at  his  dear  one's  ignorance, 
and  glad  to  think  his  mother  was  not  by  to 
compare  this  foolishness  with  her  own 
precise  geographical  knowledge,  acquired 
thirty  years  ago  at  Miss  Tompion's,  and 
carefully  harvested  in  the  store-house  of  a 
methodic  mind. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  have  expected 
something  in  the  way  of  a  city ;  a  semi-circle 
of  white  peaky  houses  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake;  a  mediaeval  watch-tower  or  two; 
a  Gothic  gateway,  the  very  gate  that  was 
shut  against  Rousseau,  don't  you  know; 
and  Mont  Blanc  in  full  view." 

"  I  call  it  a  very  fine  town,"  said  Edgar, 
venturing  to  disagree  with  his  beloved. 

"  I  wish  it  did  not  swarm  so  with 
English  and  Americans.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  my  own  tongue  since  I  came 
out,"  said  Daphne. 

She  was  better  pleased  presently  when 
they  mounted  a  narrow  street  on  the  side 
of  a  break-neck  hill.  She  was  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  cathedral,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  great  Protestant  leader  Henri  de 
Rohan '  took  her  fancy  by  its  massive 
grandeur;  couchant  lions  at  its  base,  the 
soldier  in  his  armour  above.     She  was 
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interested  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  Calvin 
argued,  and  was  somewhat  disgusted  with 
her  companion  for  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
historic  past,  save  in  as  much  as  it  was 
feebly  reflected  in  the  most  limited  and 
conventional  course  of  instruction. 

"  What  did  you  learn  at  Rugby  1 "  she 
asked  impatiently.  "  You  don't  seem  to 
know  anything." 

"  We  didn't  give  much  time  to  history, 
except  Livy  and  Xenophon,"  answered 
Edgar,  feebly  apologetic. 

"And  therefore  you  are  not  a  bit  of  use 
as  a  cicerone.  You  really  ought  to  sub- 
scribe to  Mudie  and  read  a  lot  of  instructive 
books.  There's  no  good  in  reading  old 
histories;  people  are  always  discovering 
letters  and  archives  that  put  the  whole 
story  of  the  past  in  a  new  light.  You  must 
get  your  history  hot  from  the  press." 

"  I  would  rather  take  my  information  at 
second-hand  from  you,  dear,"  answered 
Edgar  meekly.  "  It  seems  natural  to  women 
to  read  a  great  deal,  and  to  find  almost  a 
second  life  in  books,  but  men  " 

"Are  so  utterly  lazy  that  their  capacity 
for  taking  in  knowledge  is  exhausted  by 
the  time  they  have  read  the  daily  papers," 
answered  Daphne.  "And  now  please  take 
me  to  the  museums  Mr.  Goring  told  you 
about." 

With  some  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of 
enquiring,  they  found  a  private  collection 
of  art  and  bric-a-brac,  historical  relics,  fur- 
niture, delf ,  and  china,  which  was  well  worth 
seeing.  Then,  having  regaled  their  eyes 
upon  this  to  the  uttermost,  they  scampered 
off  to  the  public  museum,  where  the  only 
objects  of  thrilling  interest  were  the  manu- 
scripts and  letters  of  dead  and  gone  cele- 
brities, from  Calvin  downwards.  They 
found  that  famous  reformer's  penmanship 
as  angular  as  his  character;  they  found 
Bossuet  a  careless  and  sprawling  writer ; 
Fenelon  careful,  neat,  and  fine ;  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  a  fop  even  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  his  writing  exquisitely  neat,  minute, 
and  regular;  while  De  Maintenon's  hand  was 
large,  bold,  angular,  and  eminently  readable, 
the  natural  indication  of  an  unscrupulous 
managing  temper,  a  woman  born  to  govern 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  Daphne  lingered  a 
little  over  Rousseau's  manuscript  of  Julie,  a 
work  of  delicate  neatness  evidently  copied 
from  the  rough  draft. 

"  Is  riot  Julie  one  of  the  novels  which  one 
mustn't  read  ?"  asked  Daphne,  when  she  had 
perused  half  a  page.  "It  looks  uncom- 
monly dull ;  I  thought  wicked  stories  were 
always  interesting." 


Edgar  had  never  heard  of  Julie.  It  was 
doubtful  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Rousseau; 
but  at  this  remark  he  hurried  Daphne  away 
from  the  manuscript,  lest  some  snaky  little 
bit  of  immorality  should  uncurl  itself  on 
the  page,  and  lift  up  its  evil  head  before 
her.  It  was  time  for  them  to  get  back  to 
the  hotel,  so  they  gave  but  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  pictures  and  other  treasures  of  the 
museum,  and  hastened  into  the  glare  of  the 
broad  white  street,  where  Edgar  insisted 
upon  putting  his  betrothed  into  a  fly.  They 
found  Madoline  and  Gerald  waiting  for 
them  in  the  porch  of  the  Beau  Rivage,  and 
a  smart  open  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses 
ready  to  take  them  to  Ferney. 

"Thank  goodness  we  are  going  away 
from  Geneva,"  said  Daphne,  as  the  carriage 
rattled  through  the  wide  clean  streets 
towards  the  country ;  "  and  now  I  suppose 
we  shall  see  something  really  Swiss." 

"  You  will  see  the  home  of  a  great  man 
of  letters,"  answered  Gerald,  looking  at  her 
lazily  with  those  languid  dreamy  eyes,  whose 
shifting  hue  had  so  puzzled  her  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  "  and  as  you  are  such  a 
hero-worshipper  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Voltaire,"  said 
Daphne. 

"  Indeed.  And  pray  how  much  do  you 
know  about  him  1 " 

"Everything.  I  have  read  Carlyle's 
description  of  him  in  Frederick  the  Great. 
He  was  a  horrid  man ;  cringed  to  his  goat- 
faced  eminence  Dubois  ;  allowed  himself  to 
be  caned  by  a  lacquey." 

"Don't  say  allowed  himself.  I  don't 
suppose  he  could  help  it." 

"  He  ought  to  have  prevented  it.  Imagine 
a  great  man  beginning  his  career  by  being 
beaten  by  a  footman  ! " 

"  Who  knows  that  your  Shakespeare  did 
not  get  a  sound  drubbing  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  gamekeepers,  before  he  was  stung 
into  retaliating  by  that  exquisitely  refined 
lampoon  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him. 
You  worship  your  Swan  of  Avon  for  what 
he  wrote,  not  for  what  he  did.  Can  you 
net  deal  the  same  measure  to  Voltaire  1" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  his  writing, 
except  a  few  speeches  out  of  Zaire,  and  an 
epitome  of  his  Louis  Quatorze.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
Shakespeare  " 

"I  am  not.  But  I  say  that  as  an  all- 
round  literary  worker  he  never  had  an 
equal,  unless  it  were  Scott,  who  has  sur- 
passed him  in  many  things,  and  who  could, 
I  believe,  have  equalled  him  on  any 
ground." 
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"  Scott  was  an  old  dear,"  answered 
Daphne,  with  her  usual  flippancy,  "  and  I 
would  rather  have  Marmion  and  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  than  all  this  Voltaire  of 
yours  ever  wrote." 

"  And  which  you,  most  conscientious  of 
critics,  never  read." 

"  Well,  Daphne,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  country?"  asked  Madoline,  now  that 
they  had  left  the  city  and  were  driving 
slowly  up  hill  through  a  pastoral  district. 
"  Is  it  not  pretty  ? " 

"Pretty,"  cried  Daphne,  "of  course  it 
is  pretty ;  but  it  isn't  Swiss.  What  do 
I  care  for  prettiness?  There  is  enough 
of  that  and  to  spare  in  Warwickshire. 
Why,"  with  ineffable  disgust,  "  the  country 
is  absolutely  green  !" 

"  What  colour  did  you  expect  it  to  be  1 " 
asked  Edgar,  smiling  at  her  energetic 
displeasure, 


"  White,  of 


One  dazzling  sweep 


of  snow.  One  blinding  world  of  whiteness.' 

"  If  you  want  that  kind  of  thing  you  had 
better  go  to  the  North  Pole,"  said  Gerald. 

"  Not  I.  If  this  is  Switzerland  I  have 
done  with  travelling.  I  daresay  the  North 
Pole  is  as  tame  as  Stratford  high  street." 

"  Does  not  that  grand  Jura  range  frown- 
ing yonder  content  you?"  asked  Gerald. 
"  Is  not  your  eye  satisfied  by  the  cloud- 
wrapped  Alps  on  the  other  side  of  that  blue 
lake  1 " 

"  No ;  they  are  too  far  off.  I  want  to 
be  among  them — a  part  of  them.  After  a 
hypocritical  waiter  telling  me  last  night 
that  Mont  Blanc  was  la,  tout  pres,  a  truth- 
ful chambermaid  confessed  this  morning 
that  it  is  a  fourteen  hours'  drive  to  Cha- 
mounix,  and  then  one  is  only  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  As  for  this  landscape 
we  are  now  travelling  through  " 

"It  is  uncommonly  like  Jersey,"  said 
Edgar.  "  I  took  my  mother  there  for  her 
holiday  five  summers  ago.  It  is  a  capital 
place  for  boating,  and  rambling  about,  and 
crossing  over  to  the  other  islands  ;  but  the 
mater  didn't  like  it.  The  people  weren't 
good  enough  for  her.  The  gowns  and 
bonnets  weren't  up  to  her  mark." 

They  were  at  Ferney  by  this  time,  a 
rustic  village  with  one  or  two  humble 
caf6s,  a  few  small  shops,  a  farm-yard.  Here 
Daphne  descried  a  pair  of  oxen  drawing  a 
waggon  of  hay — noble  beasts,  dappled  and 
tawny  —  and  the  sight  of  these  gave  a 
foreign  air  to  the  scene  which  in  some  wise 
lessened  her  disgust. 

A  shaded  shrubberied  drive  admitted 
them  to  the  house  where  Voltaire  lived  so 


long  and  so  peacefully,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman  who 
graciously  allows  it  to  be  shown — rather 
ungraciously — by  his  major-domo.  Lightly 
as  Daphne  had  spoken  of  Voltaire,  she  was 
too  keenly  imaginative  not  to  be  interested 
in  the  house  which  any  famous  man  had 
inhabited.  Two  quiet  rooms,  salon  and 
bed-chamber,  looked  into  a  short  broad 
alley  of  trees,  a  garden,  and  summer-house 
perched  high  on  the  hill-side,  and  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  of  fertile  valley  and 
gloomy  mountain.  All  the  things  in  those 
two  rooms  were  exactly  as  they  had  been 
in  the  great  man's  lifetime ;  everything 
was  exquisitely  neat,  and  all  the  colours  had 
faded  to  those  delicate  half-tints  which  the 
artistic  soul  loveth :  faint  greys  and  purples, 
fainter  greens  and  fawn-colours.  Here 
was  the  narrow  bed  on  which  Voltaire  slept, 
with  its  embroidered  coverlet ;  chairs  and 
fauteuils  covered  with  tapestry;  walls 
upholstered  with  figured  satin  damask,  pale 
with  age;  Lekain's  portrait  over  the  bed; 
Madame  du  Chatelet's  opposite,  where  the 
great  satirist's  cynical  glance  must  have  rested 
on  it  as  he  awakened  from  his  slumbers. 

They  all  looked  reverently  at  these 
things,  hushed  and  subdued  by  the  thought 
that  they  were  amidst  the  srrroundings  of 
the  dead ;  belongings  that  had  once  been 
familiar  and  precious  to  him  who  now  slept 
the  last  long  sleep  in  his  vault  at  the 
Pantheon,  where  never-ending  gangs  of 
Cook's  tourists  are  perpetually  being 
ushered  into  his  mausoleum,  and  perpetu- 
ally asking  one  another,  who  Avas  Voltaire  1 
They  loitered  a  little  in  the  garden, 
wrote  their  names  in  a  visitor's-book,  and 
then  went  back  to  explore  the  village,  and 
to  take  a  modest  luncheon  of  coffee  and 
bread-and-butter,  sour  claret,  and  Gruyere 
cheese  at  one  of  the  humble  taverns,  while 
the  horses  stood  at  ease  before  the  door, 
and  the  driver  refreshed  himself  modestly 
at  the  expense  of  his  fare. 

They  drove  home  to  the  hotel  by  a  way 
which  passed  through  a  quaint  village,  and 
then  skirted  the  lake,  and  was  somewhat 
more  romantic  than  the  country  road  by 
which  they  had  come,  and  Daphne  ex- 
pressed herself  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with 
her  first  day  in  Switzerland. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

Twelfth  Night  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  collection  of  1623,  but  the  comedy  had 
certainly  been  brought  upon  the  stage  some 
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twenty  years  before.  A  supposition  long 
prevailing  that  this  was  one  of  Shake- 
speare's latest  works  met  with  complete  dis- 
comfiture when,  in  1828,  the  discovery  was 
made  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  manu- 
script diary  kept  by  one  Manningham, 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  referring  to 
the  years  1601  and  1602,  and  showing  that 
"a  play  called  Twelfth  Night,  or  What 
You  Will,  much  like  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
or  Menechmi  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and 
near  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni,"  was 
presented  at  the  Reader's  Feast  in  the  hall 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  on  Candlemas  Day, 
February  2nd,  1602.  "A  good  practice  in 
it,"  wrote  Manningham  of  the  play,  "to 
make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widow 
was  in  love  with  him  by  counterfeiting  a 
letter  as  from  his  lady,  in  general  terms, 
telling  him  what  she  liked  best  in  him,  and 
prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  ap- 
parel, &c,  and  then  when  he  came  to  prac- 
tise making  him  believe  they  took  him  to 
be  mad."  Twelfth  Night  had,  no  doubt, 
been  recently  produced  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  with  a  success  that  induced  the 
Temple  authorities  to  transfer  the  work  to 
their  hall,  as  part  of  their  Candlemas  enter- 
tainment ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  ever  first  re- 
presented anywhere  but  upon  the  regular 
and  public  stage.  This  mention  of  Twelfth 
Night,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  only  refer- 
ence to  a  play  to  be  found  in  the  diary. 
Mr.  Manningham  went  much  into  society, 
but  he  was  not  a  playgoer,  or  he  held 
theatrical  matters  to  be  unworthy  of  record 
in  his  journal.  He  was  a  punctual  attendant 
at  church,  however,  both  in  the  Temple 
and  at  St.  Paul's,  and  he  indited  lengthy 
accounts  of  the  preachers  and  their  sermons. 
Early  Italian  comedies  called  GT  Inganni, 
one  by  Nicolo  Secchi,  printed  in  1562, 
another  by  Curzio  Gonzaga,  1592,  have 
been  found,  containing  events  and  charac- 
ters resembling  certain  of  those  presented 
in  Twelfth  Night.  A  brother  appears  with 
a  sister  wearing  male  dress,  and  so  closely 
like  him  as  to  be  mistaken  for  him,  much 
in  the  manner  Shakespeare  has  set  forth. 
In  various  old  novels  and  dramas  in  all 
languages,  however,  occur  such  an  incident 
as  the  disguise  of  a  lady  as  a  page,  and  her 
employment  as  an  aid  in  the  wooing  of 
her  lover  and  her  rival.  The  story  of  The 
Shepherdess  Felismena  contained  in  the 
Diane  of  Montemayor,  and  by  some  be- 
lieved to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  presents  an  instance 
of  this.    A  third  Italian  comedy,  Gl'  In- 


gannati,  first  printed  in  1550,  has  been 
thought  to  exhibit  the  most  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  English  play.  But  it  seems 
now  to  be  generally  agreed  that  Shake- 
speare had  recourse  not  to  these  Italian 
plays  or  stories,  but  to  some  English  work 
of  fiction  in  which  they  were  embodied : 
probably  to  Barnaby  Rich's  History  of 
Apolonius  and  Silla,  contained  in  his  Fare- 
well to  Militarie  Profession :  verie  plea- 
saunt  discourses  fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme, 
gathered  together  for  the  only  delight 
of  the  courteous  gentlewomen  both  of 
England  and  Ireland,  &c,  first  printed 
in  1581.  Rich,  no  doubt,  found  his 
story  in  the  Histoires  Tragiques  of  Belle- 
forest,  who  in  his  turn  borrowed  from 
Bandello. 

There  are  no  comic  characters  in  the 
History  of  Apolonius  and  Silla,  and  no  dis- 
covery has  yet  been  made  touching  the 
origin  of  Malvolio  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
check,  Fabian,  Sir  Toby,  the  Clown,  and 
Maria.  These  personages,  and  the  trans- 
actions and  frolics  in  which  they  figure,  are 
to  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  the  creations 
and  inventions  of  Shakespeare.  Nor  does 
the  poet's  obligation  to  Barnaby  Rich's 
book  extend  to  a  line  of  dialogue.  Merely 
the  bald  events  have  been  borrowed.  The 
scene  of  the  story,  as  Rich  relates  it,  is  laid 
not  in  Illyria,  but  in  Cyprus  and  Constan- 
tinople, when  that  city  remained  in 
Christian  hands.  Pontus,  Duke  and 
Governor  of  Cyprus,  is  the  father  of  two 
children,  a  son,  named  Silvio,  and  a 
daughter,  Silla,  "  the  one  of  them  so  like 
the  other  in  countenance  and  favour  that 
there  was  no  man  able  to  discern  the  one 
from  the  other  by  their  face,  saving  by  their 
apparel,"  &c.  During  the  absence  of  Silvio, 
serving  in  the  African  wars,  Apolonius,  a 
worthy,  comely,  and  youthful  duke,  is 
driven  by  a  tempest  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
is  hospitably  received  by  the  governor, 
Pontus.  The  beauteous  Silla  becomes 
enamoured  of  Apolonius,  but  her  affection 
is  not  returned,  nor,  indeed,  perceived  by 
her  father's  visitor,  "by  reason  of  his 
youth,"  it  is  explained,  and  because  "  his 
mind  ran  more  to  hear  his  pilots  bring 
news  of  a  merry  wind  to  serve  his  turn  to 
Constantinople."  Presently  he  quits  Cyprus, 
Silla  resolving  secretly  to  follow  him  to 
Constantinople.  She  sets  sail  in  a  galley, 
which  is  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  goes  to 
pieces  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Silla  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  wreck ;  she  is  washed 
ashore  clinging  to  a  chest  which  had  stood 
in  the  cabin,  and  contained  the  captain's 
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clothes.  She  is  thus  enabled  to  continue 
her  journey  to  Constantinople  in  male 
attire,  "  to  prevent  a  number  of  injuries 
that  might  be  proffered  to  a  woman  that 
was  left  in  her  case,  and  that,  being  taken 
for  a  man,  she  might  pass  through  the 
country  in  the  better  safety."  She  seeks 
the  palace  of  Duke  Apolonius,  is  admitted 
to  his  presence,  and  forthwith  enters  his 
service,  just  as  Viola  is  received  as  a  page 
by  the  Duke  Orsino.  Soon'  Silla  finds 
herself  especially  employed  to  carry  tokens 
and  love-letters  to  the  widowed  Julina, 
a  lady  of  prodigious  wealth,  possessed, 
moreover,  "  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
dames  of  Constantinople  for  her  beauty," 
whose  earnest  lover  and  suitor  Apolonius 
has  become.  The  Lady  Julina  is  unmoved 
by  the  wooing  of  the  duke,  but  falls  in  love 
with  his  messenger,  the  disguised  Silla. 
With  the  arrival  of  Silvio  from  Cyprus  in 
search  of  his  shipwrecked  sister,  and  his 
being  mistaken  for  her,  the  correspondence 
between  the  romance  and  the  drama 
becomes  very  marked;  only  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  intrigue  is  conducted  by  the 
poet  in  a  more  refined  way  than  the  prose- 
writer  has  adopted,  and  certain  of  the 
grosser  incidents  of  the  original  have  no 
place  in  the  play.  The  story  ends,  of 
course,  with  the  union  of  Apolonius  and 
Silla,  of  Silvio  and  Julina.  There  is  no 
counterpart  of  Antonio,  the  sea-captain,  in 
Apolonius  and  Silla. 

In  one  respect  only  does  the  comedy 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  novel. 
Upon  the  stage,  Viola's  sudden  plan  to 
serve  and  entrap  the  love  of  a  man  she  has 
never  seen  is  not  very  intelligible  in  itself, 
while  it  considerably  hinders  sympathy 
with  her  situation  and  conduct.  Dunlop 
does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  what  he  calls 
her  "  wild  project  of  engaging  the  affections 
of  the  duke,  to  whose  person  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  whose  heart  she  understood 
was  devoted  to  another,"  and  continues : 
"  Influenced  by  no  passion  nor  motive,  she 
throws  off  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
serves  the  destined  husband  of  Olivia  in  an 
useless  and  unworthy  disguise."  Hallam 
has  also  noted  that  "Viola  would  be  more 
interesting  if  she  had  not  indelicately,  as 
well  as  unfairly  towards  Olivia,  determined 
to  win  the  duke's  heart  before  she  had  seen 
him."  Certainly  Viola  has  not  Silla's 
inducement  to  assume  male  dress.  Viola  is 
not  cast  alone  upon  the  shore ;  the  captain 
and  several  sailors  have  survived  the  wreck ; 
nor  has  Viola,  like  Silla,  loved  the  duke  in 
secret  before  entering  his  service  in  dis- 


guise. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
Shakespeare  had  founded  his  play  upon  a 
novel  with  which,  probably,  many  of  his 
audience  were  well  acquainted.  He  may 
have  counted  upon  their  "piecing  out" 
the  imperfections  of  Twelfth  Night  with 
their  memories  of  Apolonius  and  Silla. 

Twelfth  Night  had  assuredly  been  a  suc- 
cessful play  in  the  poet's  time,  and  long 
afterwards ;  but  a  statement  that  on  Easter 
Monday,  1618,  the  comedy  was  presented 
at  Court  for  the  entertainment  of  James 
the  First  is  now  held  to  be  incredible,  or 
supported  only  by  forged  evidence.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  however,  Twelfth 
Night  certainly  reappeared  upon  the  stage, 
enjoying  "  mighty  success  by  its  well  per- 
formance," as  Downes  quaintly  records  in 
his  Roscius  Anglicanus,  "all  the  parts 
being  justly  acted  crowned  the  play."  It 
was,  he  writes,  "  got  up  on  purpose  to  be 
acted  on  Twelfth  Night " — he  is  referring 
to  the  year  1662 — but  his  memory"  was 
here  at  fault.  Sir  William  Davenant's 
theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  first 
opened  in  June,  1661.  Pepys  writes,  under 
date  the  11th  September,  1661 :  "Walking 
through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  observed  at 
the  opera  " — to  Pepys,  Davenant's  theatre 
was  always  "  the  opera  " — "  a  new  play, 
Twelfth  Night,  was  acted  there,  and  the 
king  there ;  so  I,  against  my  own  mind 
and  resolution,  could  not  forbear  to  go  in, 
which  did  make  the  play  seem  a  burthen 
to  me,  and  I  took  no  pleasure  at  all  in  it ; 
and  so,  after  it  was  done,  went  home  with 
my  mind  troubled  for  my  going  thither 
after  my  swearing  to  my  wife  that  I  would 


never  go  to  a  play  without  her.: 


'epys 


saw  the  play  again  in  January,  1669,  and 
it  was  probably  the  performance  of  Twelfth 
Night  at  this  date  that  Downes  had  in 
mind.  "To  the  Duke  of  York's  house," 
writes  Pepys— Davenant  was  no  more,  he 
died  in  1668,  and  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
theatre  was  now  known  as  the  Duke's — 
"  and  saw  Twelfth  Night  as  it  is  now 
revived;  but  I  think  one  of  the  weakest 
plays  that  ever  I  saw  on  the  stage."  Pepys 
was  not  an  appreciator  of  Shakespeare. 
The  Malvolio  of  Charles  the  Second's  time 
was  Lovell,  a  comic  actor  who  is  known  to 
have  appeared  also  as  Polonius,  and  as  Old 
Trueman  in  Cowley's  comedy  The  Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street;  "cutter"  being  a  cant  term 
of  the  time  for  swaggerer  or  roysterer.  Sir 
Andrew  was  represented  by  Joseph  Harris, 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  seal-cutter 
before  the  time  came  for  him  to  win  dis- 
tinction as  an  actor.    He  was  famed  for 
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his  versatility — shining  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy — assuming  in  rapid  succession 
such  diverse  parts  as  Aguecheek,  Romeo, 
and  Wolsey,  and  obtaining  applause  some- 
times as  a  singer.  Betterton,  now  an  actor 
of  twenty-eight  or  so,  appeared  as  Sir 
Toby,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  preparing  him- 
self for  his  future  success  as  Falstaff. 
Downes  makes  no  mention  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Viola ;  this  was  probably 
Mrs.  Saunderson,  afterwards  known  as 
Mrs.  Betterton,  the  Juliet  and  Ophelia  of 
the  company ;  Olivia  being  personated  by 
a  Mrs.  Ann  Gibbs,  an  actress  who  is 
known  to  have  undertaken  the  characters 
of  Julia  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and 
Lucia  in  The  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 
The  Clown  was  Cave  Underhill,  highly 
commended  both  by  Cibber  and  Steele,  and 
famous  for  his  First  Gravedigger  in  Hamlet, 
for  his  Trinculo,  for  his  Obadiah  in  The 
Committee,  and  Lolpoop  in  The  Squire  of 
Alsatia,  his  Sir  Sampson  Legend  and  Sir 
Wilful  Witwould  in  Congreve's  comedies. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  a  toper,  and  was 
much  afflicted  with  gout ;  but  he  remained 
upon  the  stage  until  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.  Cibber  describes  him  as  correct, 
natural,  and  particularly  excellent  in  "  still 
life"  characters — the  stiff,  the  heavy,  and 
the  stupid.  "  A  countenance  of  wood  could 
not  be  more  fixed  than  his ;  his  face  was 
full  and  long  from  his  crown  to  the  end  of 
his  nose,  so  that  the  disproportion  of  his 
lower  features,  when  soberly  composed,  with 
an  unwandering  eye  hanging  over  them, 
threw  him  into  the  most  lumpish,  moping 
mortal  that  ever  made  beholders  merry." 
In  the  Tatler,  Number  Twenty  (1709),  it 
was  advertised  that  Hamlet  would  be  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit  of 
"  Mr.  Cave  Underhill,  the  famous  comedian 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
King  James  the  Second,  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  her  present  majesty, 
Queen  Anne."  The  actor,  it  was  stated, 
was  now  not  able  to  perform  so  often 
as  formerly,  and  had  incurred  losses  to 
the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  Steele  made  particular  appeal  to 
his  friends  on  behalf  of  "  honest  Under  ^ 
hill,  who  had  been  a  comic  for  three 
generations."  Sir  Richard  writes  :  "  My 
father  admired  him  extremely  when  he 
was  a  boy.  There  is  certainly  nature 
excellently  represented  in  his  manner  of 
action,  in  which  he  ever  avoided  that 
general  fault  in  players  of  doing  too 
much.  It  must  be  confessed  he  has  not 
the  merit  of  some  ingenious  persons  now 


on  the  stage,  of  adding  to  his  authors,  for 
the  actors  were  so  dull  in  the  last  age  that 
many  of  them  have  gone  out  of  the  world 
without  ever  having  spoken  one  word  of 
their  own  in  the  theatre.  Poor  Cave  is 
so  mortified  that  he  quibbles,  and  tells  you 
he  pretends  only  to  act  a  part  fit  for  a 
man  who  has  one  foot  in  the  grave — viz., 
a  gravedigger.  All  admirers  of  true 
comedy,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  grati- 
tude to  be  present  on  the  last  day  of  his 
acting,  who,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
please  them,  will  have  it  then  to  say  that 
it  is  the  first  time." 

After  the  revival  noted  by  Downes  and 
Pepys,  Twelfth  Night  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  for  many  years.  In  1703,  how- 
ever, one  Charles  Burnaby,  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  produced  at  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  a  comedy 
called  Love  Betrayed,  or  the  Agreeable 
Disappointment,  founded  upon  Twelfth 
Night,  or,  as  Genest  describes  it,  "rather 
to  be  considered  as  a  very  bad  alteration 
of  Shakespeare's  play  than  as  a  new  one." 
The  characters  wear  new  names,  with  the 
exception  of  Viola  and  Sebastian ;  Bur- 
naby's  Moreno,  Drances,  Rodoregue,  and 
Villaretta,  corresponding  with  Shake- 
speare's Orsino,  Sir  Toby,  Antonio,  and 
Olivia.  Pedro,  the  servant  of  Sebastian, 
is  a  new  character,  and  Taquilet,  the 
servant  of  Villaretta,  though  he  is  made 
to  believe  that  she  is  in  love  with  him, 
hardly  presents  any  other  resemblance  to 
Malvolio.  The  dialogue  is  written  anew, 
only  fifty  lines  of  the  original  being  pre- 
served ;  the  plot  and  main  incidents  are 
reproduced  however,  much  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheck's  share  in  the  play  being 
assigned  to  Taquilet,  who  fights  the  duel 
with  Viola.  Burnaby's  adaptation  did  not 
enjoy  many  performances,  albeit  it  was 
supported  by  a  strong  company :  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  appearing  as  Villaretta  to  the 
Moreno  of  Verbruggen,  the  Sebastian  of 
Booth,  the  Taquilet  of  Dogget,  the 
Drances  of  Powell,  and  the  Pedro  of 
Pack.  Viola  "  disguised  as  Cesario,"  was 
personated  by  a  Mrs.  Prince. 

In  1741  the  successful  revival  of  As 
You  Like  It  at  Drury  Lane  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing Twelfth  Night  upon  the  same 
stage.  The  comedy  was  presented  some 
eight  times  during  the  season.  Wood- 
ward appeared  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Mrs.  Pritchard  as  Viola,  and  Mrs.  CHve 
as  Olivia,  the  character  of  Malvolio  being 
assigned  to  Macklin.    Churchill  has  de- 
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scribed  Macklin's  acting  as  "  hard,  affected, 
and  constrained,"  and  his  features  as  "  at 
variance  set,  inflexible  and  coarse ; "  never- 
theless, he  may  have  proved  himself  a 
very  competent  representative  of  Malvolio. 
He  has  had  two  biographers,  but  neither 
of  them  has  left  on  record  any  description 
of  the  actor's  method  of  playing  the  part. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  successful, 
for  in  1746,  on  the  occasion  of  certain 
benefit  performances,  he  was  called  upon 
to  resume  the  character;  his  wife  represent- 
ing Maria,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  appearing 
for  the  first  time  as  Viola. 

A  performance  of  Twelfth  Night  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  1763,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  Malvolio  of  Yates,  the  popular 
actor,  whose  halting  memory  Churchill 
satirised  so  severely,  and  for  the  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  of  the  elegant  light 
comedian  O'Brien,  who  abandoned  the 
stage  a  year  later,  after  his  elopement  with 
Lord  Ilchester's  daughter,  Lady  Susan  Fox 
Strang  ways.  In  1771  the  comedy  was 
again  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
King  as  Malvolio,  Dodd  as  Sir  Andrew, 
Miss  Younge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pope,  as 
Viola,  and  Mrs.  Abington,  "  with  a  song," 
as  Olivia,  Twelfth  Night,  supported  by 
these  excellent  artists,  enjoyed  a  very 
favourable  reception,  and  was  played 
fourteen  times  during  the  season.  A  rival 
performance  was  thereupon  presented  at 
Covent  Garden,  Woodward  resuming  his 
old  part  of  Sir  Andrew,  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yates  appeared  as  Malvolio  and 
Viola.  In  1777,  Mrs.  Spranger  Barry,  at 
Covent  Garden,  was  playing  Viola,  with 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Hartley  as  Olivia,  and 
Quick  as  Sir  Andrew.  Later  Violas  were 
Mrs.Bulkeleyand  Mrs.  "Perdita"  Robinson, 
with  Edwin  as  Sir  Andrew ;  Malvolio  being 
personated  now  by  Bensley,  and  now  by 
Henderson. 

At  Drury  Lane,  in  November,  1785, 
Twelfth  Night  was  presented  with  a  famous 
cast.  Mrs.  Jordan,  for  the  first  time, 
undertook  the  part  of  Viola,  Mrs.  Crouch 
appeared  as  Olivia,  Bensley  as  Malvolio, 
Suett  as  the  Clown,  Dodd  as  Sir  Andrew, 
and  Palmer  as  Sir  Toby.  Charles  Lamb, 
in  one  of  the  best  of  his  Elia  Essays — On 
Some  of  the  Old  Actors — describes  the 
performance  of  Olivia  by  Mrs.  Powell, 
especially  commending  "  her  unbending 
scenes  in  conversation  with  the  Clown,"  and 
noting  how  "  she  touched  the  imperious, 
fantastic  humour  of  the  character,"  ,  and 
how  her  fine  spacious  person  filled  the 
scene ;"    in   other "  respects,   the  repre- 


sentation of  Twelfth  Night  of  which  he 
narrates  enjoyed  the  cast  of  1785.  Lamb 
was  ten  years  old  at  that  date,  and  possibly 
he  may  have  had  in  mind  a  performance  by 
the  same  players  at  a  later  period.  He 
possessed  a  tenacious  memory,  however, 
for  his  essay,  My  First  Play,  describes  per- 
formances at  Drury  Lane  of  Artaxerxes, 
The  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and  The  Way  of 
the  World,  during  the  season  of  1781-2, 
when  he  was  but  from  six  to  seven  years 
old.  The  Essays  of  Elia  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine  between  the  years  1820 
and  1822,  and  the  paper  On  Some  of  the 
Old  Actors  professedly  resulted  from  "  the 
casual  sight  of  an  old  playbill "  setting 
forth  "the  cast  of  parts  in  Twelfth  Night 
at  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  two-and- 
thirty  years  ago,"  or  about  1790.  Lamb 
is  careful  to  say  that  those  who  had  only 
seen  Mrs.  Jordan  "  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  " — say  from  1805  to  1820 — 
could  form  no  adequate  notion  of  her  per- 
formance of  such  parts  as  Ophelia,  Helena 
in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  Viola. 
"  Her  voice  had  latterly  acquired  a  coarse- 
ness which  suited  well  enough  with  her 
Nells  and  "Hoydens ;  but  in  those  days  it 
sank,  with  her  steady  melting  eye,  into  the 
heart.  Her  joyous  parts,  in  which  her 
memory  now  chiefly  lives,  in  her  youth 
were  outdone  by  her  plaintive  ones."  He 
dwells  upon  her  delivery  of  the  disguised 
story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  She  made  no 
set  speech  of  it.  "  When  she  had  declared 
her  sister's  history  to  be  'a  blank,'  and 
that  she  never  told  her  love,  there  was  a 
pause  as  if  the  story  had  ended  •  and  then 
the  image  of  '  the  worm  in  the  bud '  came 
up  as  a  new  suggestion,  and  the  heightened 
image  of  '  patience '  still  followed  after 
these  as  by  some  growing  (and  not 
mechanical)  process,  thought  springing 
up  after  thought,  I  would  almost  say, 
as  they  were  watered  by  her  tears. 
.  .  .  .  She  used  no  rhetoric  in  her  passion; 
or  it  was  Nature's  own  rhetoric,  most 
legitimate  then,  when  it  seemed  altoge- 
ther without  rule  or  law."  Leigh  Hunt, 
too,  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  musical 
tones  of  the  actress,  and  her  charming  cor- 
diality of  manner.  "Mrs.  Jordan  seems 
to  speak  with  all  her  soul ;  her  voice,  preg- 
nant with  melody,  delights  the  ear  with  a 
peculiar  and  exquisite  fulness,  and  with  an 
emphasis  that  appears  the  result  of  perfect 
conviction  ;  yet  this  conviction  is  the  effect 
of  a  sensibility  willing  to  be  convinced 
rather  than  of  a  judgment  weighing  its 
reasons;  her  heart  always  precedes  her 
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speech,  which  follows  with  the  readiest  and 
happiest  acquiescence." 

Of  the  representative  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  Lamb  writes :  "  Dodd  was  it  as 
it  came  out  of  Nature's  hands."  Years 
afterwards  he  was  wont,  he  relates,  to  meet 
the  veteran  player,  retired  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession,  taking  his  daily  stroll 
in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn.  Lamb,  struck 
by  the  old  man's  sad,  thoughtful  counten- 
ance, began  to  marvel  how  as  Sir  Andrew 
he  could  have  looked  so  prodigiously  vacant 
and  foolish.  "  Was  this  the  face — manly, 
sober,  intelligent — which  I  had  so  often  de- 
spised, made  mock  at,  made  merry  with  1 " 
He  adds  :  "  In  expressing  slowness  of  ap- 
prehension this  actor  surpassed  all  others. 
....  He  seemed  to  keep  back  his  intellect 
as  some  have  had  the  power  to  retard  their 
pulsation."  And  in  a  note  the  essayist 
relates  how  his  merry  friend,  Jem  White, 
meeting  the  player  one  day  in  Fleet  Street 
after  having  seen  him  on  the  previous  night 
personate  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  was  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  take  off  his  hat  with 
the  salutation,  "Save  you,  Sir  Andrew." 
Dodd,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  unusual 
address  from  a  stranger,  with  a  courteous 
half-rebuking  wave  of  the  hand  put  him 
off  with  an  "  Away,  fool ! " 

With  Palmer's  Sir  Toby,  Lamb  was  less 
content.  "  There  is  a  solidity  of  wit  in  the 
jests  of  that  half-Falstaff  which  he  did  not 
quite  fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy, 
as  Moody,  who  sometimes  took  the  part, 
was  dry  and  sottish."  But  of  Suett's  Fool 
Lamb  wrote,  "Shakespeare  foresaw  him 
when  he  framed  his  fools  and  jesters ; " 
while  the  Malvolio  of  Bensley  moved  the 
critic  to  the  heartiest  expressions  of  ad- 
miration and  applause.  He  played  with  a 
richness  and  a  dignity  of  which  the  very 
tradition  seemed  lost  to  the  stage;  he 
"threw  over  the  part  an  air  of  Spanish 
loftiness ;  he  looked,  spake,  and  moved 
like  an  old  Castilian.  He  was  starch,  spruce, 
opinionated,  but  his  superstructure  of  pride 
seemed  bottomed  upon  a  sense  of  worth, 
&c."  To  Bensley  Lamb  further  attributed 
possession  of  "  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm 
— the  rarest  faculty  among  players ; "  of 
them  all  he  "  had  most  of  the  swell  of  soul, 
was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  con- 
ceptions, the  emotions  consequent  upon  the 
presentment  of  a  great  idea  to  the  fancy." 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  by  other 
critics  Bensley  was  less  valued.  He  was 
stiff  of  movement,  solemn  of  manner, 
with  a  hollow  nasal  voice.  Anthony 
Pasquin,  in  his  coarse  satire,  The  Children 


of  Thespis,  charges  Bensley  with  paying 
"  more  attention  to  walking  than  words," 
says  of  his  voice  that  there  "  seemed  to  be 
a  rookery  built  in  his  throat,"  and  pro- 
ceeds : 


e  advances, 
chin,  prates, 


With  three  minuet  steps  in  all  parts 
Then  retires  three  more,  strokes  hi 
and  prances, 

With  a  port  as  majestic  as  Astley's  horse  dances,  &c. 

During  the  occasional  absence  of  Bensley 
John  Kemble  was  accustomed,  it  seems,  to 
personate  Malvolio,  and  in  1796,  on  the 
occasion  of  Suett's  benefit,  John  Bannister 
undertook  the  part,  but  with  incomplete 
success.  Mr.  Adolphus,  the  actor's  biogra- 
pher, says  apologetically  that  the  character 
of  Malvolio  is  not  one  much  coveted  by  the 
players ;  "perhaps  it  is  because  men  do  not 
like  to  appear  merety  for  the  purpose  of 
being  baffled  and  derided."  Later  Malvolios 
were  Munden,  Fawcett,  and  Liston ;  no 
one  of  the  three,  however,  acquiring  much 
reputation  from  his  assumption  of  the 
character.  Liston  is  said  to  have  obtained 
more  success  when  he  renounced  Malvolio 
to  appear  as  Sir  Andrew. 

One  special  difficulty  attends  the  per- 
formance of  Twelfth  Night.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  Sebastian  and  a  Viola  sufficiently 
alike  to  maintain  the  illusion  upon  which 
the  comedy  is  founded.  In  this  way  the 
representation  has  often  come  "  halting  off." 
Upon  some  occasions,  however,  the  Viola 
of  Mrs.  Jordan's  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  Sebastian  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Bland, 
who  greatly  resembled  her  in  stature  and 
feature,  if  not  in  histrionic  ability.  In  like 
manner  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  as  Viola  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  Sebastian  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  W.  Murray,  a  remarkable 
likeness  existing  between  the  performers. 
Upon  the  German  stage  attempt  has  been 
made  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  assigning 
to  the  representative  of  Viola  the  additional 
duty  of  personating  Sebastian  •  bringing  on 
the  stage  at  the  last  moment  a  mute  double 
Sebastian — an  actress  dressed  to  resemble 
the  Sebastian-Viola  of  the  preceding  scenes. 
This  fashion  was  adopted  in  an  English 
theatre  for  the  first  time  in  1869,  when, 
during  a  revival  of  Twelfth  Night  at  the 
Olympic,  Miss  Kate  Terry  undertook  the 
two  characters  of  Viola  and  Sebastian, 
playing  with  admirable  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  poetic  grace. 

In  1820,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Twelfth  Night  was  converted  into  an  opera 
by  Frederick  Reynolds.  The  text  was  much 
tampered  with;  certain  of  the  scenes  were 
transposed;  and  songs  and  glees  by  Arne, 
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Bishop,  and  others  were  introduced.  Mal- 
volio  was  played  by  William  Farren,  Sir 
Toby  by  Emery,  the  Clown  by  Fawcett, 
and  Viola  by  Miss  M.  Tree.  This  musical 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  enjoyed 
twenty-five  representations.  "  The  last 
time  I  saw  Kemble,"  notes  Reynolds  in  his 
Memoirs, il  was  at  the  rehearsal  of  Twelfth 
Night  in  its  altered  state.  He  seated  him- 
self in  the  prompter's  chair,  expressed  no 
indignation  at  my  operatising  Shakespeare, 
spoke  very  highly  of  Miss  M.  Tree's  sing- 
ing and  acting,  corrected  Emery  in  the 
text  of  Sir  Toby,  and  then  abruptly  left 
the  stage  saying,  '  The  physique  is  gone  ! ' 
He  died  about  two  years  afterwards  at 
Lausanne." 

It  was  in  1823  that  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  when 
scarcely  seventeen,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage.  She  played  Olivia 
in  the  operatised  Twelfth  Night  to  the 
Viola  of  her  sister,  Miss  M.  Tree.  When, 
in  1850,  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Keeley,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Twelfth 
Night  was  chosen  for  performance  upon 
the  opening  night.  The  comedy  was 
played  in  its  integrity,  without  musical 
embellishments,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause.  Mr.  Kean  did  not  appear ; 
Viola  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Kean,  the 
Clown  by  Harley,  Malvolio  by  Meadows, 
Sir  Toby  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  Sir  Andrew 
and  Maria  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley.  Two 
years  later  the  comedy  was  reproduced, 
when  Bartley  appeared  as  Sir  Toby,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Lacy  as  Malvolio. 

Twelfth  Night  underwent  revival  upon 
two  or  three  occasions — notably  in  1850 
and  in  1857,  during  Mr.  Phelps's  pro- 
longed management  of  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre.  Malvolio  was  accounted  among 
the  best  of  the  actor's  more  comic  imper- 
sonations. "Good  tragedian  as  he  is," 
writes  Mr.  Morley  in  his  Journal  of  a 
London  Playgoer,  "  we  suppose  that  it  is 
in  a  sort  of  comedy,  vaguely  to  be 
described  as  dry  and  intellectual,  but  in 
his  hands  always  most  diverting,  that  Mr. 
Phelps  finds  the  bent  of  his  genius  as  an 
actor  to  be  the  most  favoured  Mal- 
volio lives  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  bearing  and 
attire  modelled  upon  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniard ;  as  impressive  in  his  manner 
as  a  Spanish  king  should  be.  .  .  .  Other 
Malvolios  seen  by  the  playgoers  of  this 
generation  have  been  more  fantastical,  and 
caused  more  laughter— although  this  one 
causes  much — but  the  impression  made  by 
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them  has  been  less  deep.  Few  who  have 
seen,  or  may  see  at  Sadler's  Wells,  the 
Spanish-looking  steward  of  Countess  Olivia, 
and  laughed  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  his 
chateau  en  Espagne,  will  forget  him 
speedily.  Like  a  quaint  portrait  in  which 
there  are  master-strokes,  his  figure  may 
dwell  in  the  mind  for  years." 

Some  few  performances  of  Twelfth  Night 
took  place  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
1878,  when  the  late  Miss  Neilson  appeared 
as  Viola,  and  Mr.  Howe  as  Malvolio. 


AN  OLD  SONG. 

She  sings  it,  sitting  in  the  glow 
Of  sparkling  fire-light,  red  and  warm, 
•While  strange  fantastic  shadows  fall 
Upon  the  many-pictured  wall 

To  which  she  lifts  her  eyes  ; 
A.nd  round  about  our  dwelling  blow 
Great  winds  that  come  before  a  storm, 

And  moonless,  starless,  are  the  skies. 
She  sings  it,  sitting  by  her  harp, 
An  angel  presence,  clad  in  white. 
And  as  her  silver  accents  float 
Like  some  wild  bird's  melodious  note, 

The  harp-strings  make  reply. 
'Tis  sweet !  but  I  have  memories  sharp 
That  rob  the  strain  of  its  delight, 

And  though  niy  darling  sings,  I  sigh. 
She  sings  the  song,  the  sad  old  song 
Another  sang  ere  she  was  born, 
A  simple  strain  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Of  love  and  trust  in  bygone  years  : 

The  song  I  learned  to  love 
When  passion  woke  with  pulses  strong, 
When  life  was  in  its  first  hot  morn, 

And  youth's  glad  skies  were  clear  above. 
And  one  red  rose  was  near  my  hand, 
Too  near,  God  knoweth,  for  my  good  ; 
Ah  me  !  in  fond  impatient  hour 
I  plucked  and  wore  the  tempting  flower, 

I  thought  it  sweet  and  pure — 
Not  foulest  weed  in  all  the  land, 
Not  draught  in  witches'  cauldron  brewed, 

Had  poison  half  so  deadly  sure. 

It  turned  my  wine  of  life  to  gall, 
It  warped  mine  olden  love  of  truth, 
It  drove  me  from  my  native  sod, 
It  broke  my  trust  in  man — in  God  ! 

Ah,  darling  !  cease  the  song 
In  pity  for  the  tears  that  fall 
On  memories  of  my  wasted  youth, 

Though  thou  art  here,  and  love  is  strong. 

I  love  thee,  darling,  as  men  love 
The  memory  of  their  mother's  face, 
I  love  thee  as  an  angel  sent 
To  teach  my  tortured  heart  content ; 

And  in  good  time  to  bring 
Green  boughs  of  peace,  like  Noah's  dove, 
The  chambers  of  my  heart  to  grace, 

And  give  my  life  a  sweeter  spring, 
But  in  the  years  before  we  met ; 
My  tender  love,  my  childish  wife ; 
In  all  the  anguish  of  the  smart 
That  seared  the  freshness  of  my  heart, 

Thou  had'st  not  part  nor  lot ; 
I  sowed  my  harvest  of  regret 
While  thou  wast  yet  at  play  with  life, 

In  days  that  thou  rememberest  not. 
Therefore,  sweet  heart,  it  is  not  meet 
That  far-off  cloud  should  dark  thy  days, 
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Nor  is  it  meet  thy  spirit  white 
Should  learn  how  murky  was  the  night 

Through  which  my  spirit  came 
To  find  thee  waiting,  pure  and  sweet, 
A  snowdrop  in  life's  quiet  ways, 

A  lily  worthy  of  the  name. 
I  drop  a  curtain  on  the  past, 
Deep  love  for  thee  wove  every  fold, 
I  turn  mine  eyes.    Not  far  away 
Shines  out  a  dawning,  golden  day, 

With  never  cloud  nor  storm ; 
I  bury  out  of  sight  at  last, 
The  murdered  hopes  and  dreams  of  old, 

And  wait  the  morrow's  sunshine  warm. 

But  sing  no  more  that  song  to  me 
Another  sang  when  I  was  young  : 
Let  thy  sweet  voice  and  harp-strings  weave 
A  melody  that  will  not  grieve 

His  heart  who  loves  thee  so. 
All  happy  strains  are  free  to  thee, 
Sing  all  as  with  an  angel's  tongue, 

But  not  that  song  of  long-ago  ! 


MISERICORDIA. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.     PART  III. 

An  octagon-shaped  room,  panelled  half- 
way up  the  walls  with  dark  oak.  On 
either  side  the  fire-place,  book-shelves  run- 
ning up  to  the  roof.  At  one  end,  across 
the  deep  recess  made  by  the  bay-Avindow, 
a  writing-desk,  also  of  oak.  On  this  a  tall 
and  slender  vase,  filled  with  the  ruddy 
leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  tastefully 
grouped,  with  here  and  there  a  rose-pink 
tendril  drooping  low.  In  a  specimen-glass 
close  to  the  writing  folio,  a  single  spray 
of  stephan  otis,  whose  perfumed  breath  made 
all  the  room  sweet.  Close  by  the  window 
a  low  lounging-chair,  near  it  a  tiny  work- 
table,  with  a  bit  of  embroidery  lying  across 
it — the  pattern  forget-me-nots,  blue  as  an 
infant's  eyes,  upon  a  ground  of  sombre  satin. 
Seated  in  the  lounging-chair  a  woman,  most 
fair  to  see — a  woman  with  locks  of  rippling 
gold,  eyes  soft  as  a  gazelle's,  a  form  full  of 
grace  and  dignity — Millicent,  John  Erlam's 
wife. 

By  her  knee,  his  yellow  locks  against 
her  shoulder,  his  arm  about  her  neck,  a 
little  lad  of  five  years  old — a  boy  with  the 
mother's  eyes,  but  with  something  of  the 
father  in  the  grave  sweet  lines  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  high  and  noble  brow — 
Rodney,  John  Erlam's  only  child.  The 
black  velvet  dress  he  wore,  and  the  rich 
lace  collar  round  his  slender  throat,  gave 
him  somewhat  the  air  of  a  picture  by 
Vandyke.  He  had  all  the  precocious 
intelligence,  the  sensitive  susceptibilities 
often  found  in  combination  with  a  delicate 
frame  ;  and  now  the  finely-pencilled  brows 
were  drawn  slightly  together,  the  pretty 
mouth  drooped  at  the  corners,  the  disc  of 
light  falling  from  the  reading-lamp  upon 
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the  desk  showed  the  fair  child-face  full  of 
a  pensive  discontent. 

"  Why  is  papa  so  long  coming  he  said 
with  gentle  petulance.  "  Rodney  is  tired 
waiting ;  Rodney  wants  to  kiss  him  good- 
night." 

The  mother  lifted  him  on  to  her  lap, 
and  let  the  golden  head  lie  back  against 
her  breast. 

Outside  the  quiet  night  was  made 
melodious  by  the  music  of  the  bells  from 
the  old  church  tower.  Muffled  by  the 
now  closed  window,  their  falling,  cadence 
sounded  very  faint  and  far  away  to  the 
mother  and  child,  yet  passing  sweet. 

"  Why  doesn't  papa  come  1 "  Rodney  said, 
after  a  silence  during  which  the  bells  had 
it  all  their  own  way. 

"  Perhaps  poor  old  Moses  Larrup's  i  son 
is  worse  to-night,  and  papa  has  had  to 
stay  a  long  while  with  him  to  comfort 
him." 

This  touched  the  little  gentle,  pitiful 
heart,  and  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of 
resignation,  Rodney  set  himself  to'  be 
patient. 

"  Tell  us  a  story,"  he  said  at  last,  speak- 
ing with  the  imperiousness  of  perfect  love. 
"Tell  us  the  story  of  the  man  who  went 
away  to  the  war.   Rodney  likes  that  story." 

So,  while  the  far-off  sound  of  the  bells 
kept  up  a  soft  accompaniment,  Millicent 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  knight  who 
went  to  the  war  in  the  good  old  times  of 
a  long-dead  chivalry. 

"  They  brought  the  good  knight's  snow- 
white  steed  into  the  court-yard,  and  then 
he  rode  away,  waving  his  hand  to  his  wife 
and  his  little  son,  watching  him  away 
from  the  turret  window— — -" 

"  That  was  like  you  and  me,  mamma," 
put  in  Rodney  complacently.  "  If  papa 
was  going  away  on  a  big  white  horse,  we'd 
watch  him  go,  wouldn't  we  1  And  I'd 
kiss  my  hand — so." 

Here  the  child  suited  the  gesture  to 
the  words,  and  wafted  a  kiss  after  an 
imaginary  knight,  departing  on  a  milk- 
white  steed. 

"  Those  two  were  very  sad  and  sorry 
when  the  good  knight  was  gone,"  con- 
tinued the  narrator,  tenderly  smoothing 
Rodney's  silken  locks  the  while  she  spoke. 

"Very  sad  and  sorry  when  the  good 
knight  was  gone,"  echoed  the  child. 

"And  every  night  and  morning  they 
prayed  that  God  would  send  him  safely 
home  to  the  two  who  loved  him  so  very, 
very  dearly." 

"  Loved  him  so  very,  very  dearly,  said 
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little  Rodney,  his  hand  round  his  mother's 
neck,  and  his  soft  cheek  cuddled  up  to 
hers. 

Was  he  the  only  listener  to  Millicent's 
story  of  the  good  knight  of  old  1 

Nay;  for,  standing  at  the  half-open  door 
behind  the  pair,  was  a  man  with  a  death- 
white  face,  and  eager  burning  eyes  ;  a  man 
whose  brow  was  dank  with  sweat ;  a  man 
who  watched  and  listened  with  mingled 
yearning  and  despair.  His  somewhat 
gaunt  frame  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
together,  as  if  some  blight  had  fallen  on 
him.  One  hand  raised  above  his  head  was 
pressed  against  the  woodwork  of  the  door- 
way, every  muscle  standing  out  like  a  cord 
from  extremest  tension. 

Millicent,  not  knowing,  would  have  gone 
on  with  her  story,  but  the  boy,  chancing  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  over  her  shoulder, 
called  out,  "  Papa  !  papa  !  "  and  struggled 
from  her  hold. 

Frightened  by  he  knew  not  what  that 
was  strange  and  unfamiliar  in  the  clear 
familiar  figure,  Rodney  flung  himself  into 
his  father's  arms,  and  the  rector,  regaining 
control  over  himself  by  a  mighty  effort, 
clasped  the  lad  close,  and  asked  him, 
almost  in  his  usual  voice  and  manner,  "  if 
it  wasn't  very  late  for  such  a  little  man  to 
be  out  of  bed  1 " 

"Why  was  you  so  long,  papa1?"  said 
Master  Rodney,  as  bold  as  brass,  and 
calmly  autocratic  as  became  a  household 
king.  "  I  was  kite  tired  waiting  to  kiss 
you  good-night." 

Millicent,  ever  watchful,  noted  how 
weary  her  husband  looked,  and  how 
haggard  were  the  eyes  that  had  yet  to  give 
her  their  first  unloving  look.  She  drew 
the  child  away,  and  noticed,  with  a  pang 
at  her  heart,  the  air  of  utter  lassitude 
with  which  the  rector  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
the  long  deep-drawn  breath  that  seemed  to 
tell  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Hardly  had  the  soft  rustle  of  Millicent's 
dress,  as  she  carried  the  child  to  bed, 
passed  out  of  hearing,  when  John  Erlam, 
with  every  trace  of  listlessness  and  languor 
gone,  crossed  the  room  in  a  few  hurried 
strides,  closed  the  door,  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock. 

Then  he  paced  the  floor  from  end  to  end, 
every  now  and  again  pushing  back  the  hair 
from  his  brow  as  though  he  were  wrestling 
his  way  through  dreadful  mists  of  thought, 
fighting  with  that  awful  sense  of  the  un- 
reality of  all  things  about  him,  which  besets 
every  troubled  soul  in  times  of  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  trial. 


The  relief  of  being  alone  was  intense ; 
the  relaxed  strain  welcome  beyond  all 
words.  For  a  few  moments  he  might  drop 
the  mask,  he  might  look  what  he  was — a 
heart-broken,  despairing  man — a  man  from 
whom  even  the  light  of  God's  face  seemed 
shrouded  by  dense  dark  clouds  showing  no 
rift,  however  small. 

He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
stopped  his  restless  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
stood  a  moment  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
pretty  garlanded  window. 

It  seemed  a  cruel  thing,  that,  on  this 
night  of  all  nights,  the  bells  should  be 
ringing  out  over  the  valley,  dropping  in 
soft  diapason  from  the  old  church  tower. 

They  seemed  to  mock  him,  to  add  to  the 
torture  of  the  memories  of  the  past,  the 
past  that  was  as  dead  and  cold  as  the 
coffined  forms  sleeping  so  soundly  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  where  he  stood. 

The  light  from  the  shaded  lamp  upon 
the  desk  fell  upon  the  work  Millicent  had 
laid  down  but  a  while  ago.  There  shone 
the  little  blue-eyed  forget-me-nots  on  their 
satin  ground. 

Did  not  they,  too,  speak  with  a  voice  of 
pleading  1 

Forget !    When  should  he  do  that  1 

He  raised  the  pretty  things  reverently 
to  his  lips.  Were  they  not  the  work  of 
the  dear  hands,  that  soon  his  own  should 
know  the  soft  touch  of  never  more  1 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  such  thoughts 
would  bring  with  them  the  relief  of  tears. 

But  no  tears  came  to  John  Erlam's  eyes. 
Those  hot  eyes,  strained  beneath  their  thick 
brows,  knew  as  yet  no  softening  dews. 

The  time  for  tears  was  not  come.  The 
need  for  action  faced  the  man,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  the  hour.  Taking  a  bunch  of  small 
keys  from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  select- 
ing one,  he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  side  of 
the  writing-table,  moved  the  lamp  so  that 
all  its  light  should  fall  upon  the  contents, 
and  with  hands  which  shook  as  though 
with  ague,  gathered  together  some  notes, 
thrusting  the  packet  into  his  bosom. 

The  rector  of  Halcombe-on-the-Hill  was 
a  rich  man,  and  in  that  open  drawer  was 
more  than  one  roll  of  bank-notes. 

As  he  looked  at  these,  a  dark  and  dread 
temptation  rushed  across  his  soul. 

He  would — he  could — buy  from  that 
woman,  whose  coming  into  his  life  threat- 
ened to  render  it  desolate,  the  inestimable 
boon  of  silence. 

"  She  is  poor ;  she  loves  luxury  ;  do  you 
not  know  her  of  old?"  whispered  the 
tempter.    "She  will  be  as  wax  in  your 
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hands,  if  you  promise  to  supply  her  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  that  lust  for  drink 
that  possesses  her,  as  demons  possessed 
men  of  old.  Think  of  your  home,  of  the 
woman  who  loves  you,  who  ever  greets 
your  coming  with  a  smile;  think  of  the 
look  in  Millicent's  eyes  as  she  meets  you 
in  the  hall,  when  tired  and  weary  you 
come  home  from  some  trying  ordeal;  think 
of  the  touch  of  her  lips  on  yours,  the  touch 
of  her  hand  on  your  brow;  think  of  the 
child — the  child  that  is  hers  and  yours — 
prattling  beside  your  knee,  looking  at  you 
with  its  mother's  eyes." 

Crushed  by  these  bitter  stinging  thoughts, 
at  last  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  flinging  up 
his  arms  across  the  desk  as  one  in  the  very 
"  bitterness  of  death." 

"Buy  her  off,  you  can  do  it ;  pay  her 
well  enough,  and  she  will  keep  silence," 
whispered  the  tempter. 

"  I  will  not !  I  will  not !  I  cannot  make 
wrong  right,  do  what  I  will.  It  is  the 
devil  that  tempts  me  thus.  My  God  !  have 
pity  on  me  and  help  me  to  do  right." 

Even  yet  no  tears. 

Only  a  haggard  weary  face  lifted  to 
heaven;  only  hands  clenched  in  bitter 
despair ;  only  words  muttered  through  set 
teeth — words  whose  sound  is  muffled,  as 
those  of  one  who  battles  through  a  flood 
of  waters  deep  and  dark.  He  closes  the 
drawer,  rises  to  his  feet  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  yet  firm  in  will  once  more. 

He  placed  the  notes  in  an  envelope, 
and  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  slip  of 
paper — a  commendation  to  the  farmer's 
wife  of  whom  he  had  spoken  during  that 
interview  in  the  churchyard,  to  take  charge 
of  and  shelter  the  poor  homeless  woman 
who  bears  it ;  and  then,  almost  before  the 
letter  was  closed,  came  a  sound  that  he 
dreaded,  the  rustling  of  a  silken  robe,  the 
footsteps  outside  the  room.  The  door- 
handle was  turned — at  first  softly,  then 
impatiently. 

"John,  John,"  said  Millicent,  "what  is 
the  matter  1    Is  the  door  locked  1 " 

"  The  latch  must  have  slipped,"  he  said, 
quietly  turning  the  key  ;  and  then  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
dearest  thing  earth  held  for  him. 

Millicent's  sweet  eyes  looked  gravely  up 
at  him;  she  rested  her  two  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  pushing  him  gently  backwards 
into  the  room. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  drawing  a  lounging- 
chair  round  to  the  fire ;  "  how  tired  you 
look." 

Then,  as  his  head  sank  wearily  back, 


and  his  eyes,  dim  and  heavy,  gazed  at  her 
with  a  strange  dreamy  look,  she  grew  full 
of  fear. 

"  John,  are  you  ill  1 "  she  said ;  and  in 
a  moment  she  was  kneeling  by  his  side, 
putting  back  the  grey-lined  locks  from  his 
forehead,  bending  tenderly  over  him. 

"  I  am  not  well,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a 
laboured  voice  that  sounded  to  her  ears 
quite  unlike  his  own;  "that  faintness  that 
has  bothered  me  now  and  again  of  late 
came  over  me  just  now.  Don't  look  so 
serious  about  it,  sweetheart,"  he  added, 
smiling  at  her  air  of  grave  concern,  "it 
has  passed  now." 

Then  looking  at  her  long  and  tenderly,  he 
kissed  the  blue  eyes  and  the  sensitive  sweet 
lips  reverently,  lingeringly,  as  we  kiss  the 
dear  face  that  is  about  to  be  hidden  from 
our  sight  for  ever.  Then  he  put  her, 
gently  but  firmly,  away  from  him,  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  I  have  to  go  out  again,"  he  said,  not 
looking  at  her  as  he  spoke ;  "  but  it  will 
not  be  for  long." 

"  Out  again  to-night !"  she  cried.  "Oh, 
John,  you  are  not  fit  to  go  ;  is  it  some- 
thing that  will  not  wait  till  to-morrow  1 " 

"Something  that  will  not  wait  till 
to-morrow,"  he  echoed  wearily. 

So  she  said  no  more. 

It  had  never  been  Millicent's  habit  to 
question  her  husband  about  his  work  in 
the  parish  ;  but  her  heart  was  heavy  within 
her,  and  silence  was  a  hard  thing. 

"  Let  me  get  you  some  Avine,"  she  said 
anxiously ;  "  you  look  so  pale  and  tired. 
John,  dear,  need  you  go  out  again  to- 
night 1" 

He  crossed  the  room  to  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  never  once  looking  back.  He  was 
conscious  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way  that  if 
he  met  her  fond  and  questioning  gaze 
once  more  he  should,  he  knew  not  what— 
perhaps  say  some  desperate  thing,  repented 
of  as  soon  as  uttered.  The  time  would 
come  when  he  should  have  to  break  the 
bitter  cruel  truth  to  her,  but  it  was  not 
yet. 

"  No,  thanks,  my  darling,"  he  said ;  "  I 
am  better  now,  and  my  errand  is  an  urgent 
one." 

He  seemed  to  fumble  for  the  handle  of 
the  door,  as  if  some  mist  were  over  his 
sight.  Then  he  went  out,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  she  heard  the  hall-door  close. 

"  What  is  it  1  Oh,  what  has  come  to 
him  1 "  she  moaned,  crouching  in  the 
corner  of  a  couch,  and  hiding  her  face 
against  the  cushions. 
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But  there  was  no  one  to  answer  her 
appeal.  Perfect  stillness  reigned  every- 
where— even  the  bells  had  dropped  for 
awhile,  as  their  custom  was  on  practice- 
nights,  when  the  energy  of  the  ringers 
was  apt  to  be  somewhat  intermittent. 

Outside,  too,  the  night  was  wonderfully 
still.  A  faint  metallic  whisper  came  now 
and  again  from  the  fast- withering  leaves  of 
the  tall  elms  as  the  breeze  gently  stirred 
them ;  the  white  mist  still  crawled  along 
the  valley,  swathing  the  boles  of  the  trees 
in  ghostly  winding-sheets ;  and,  above  all, 
the  moon  shone  high  and  clear,  unshrouded 
now  even  by  a  mantle  of  filmy  cloudlets. 

Still  oppressed  and  tormented  by  that 
strange  sense  of  the  unreality  of  all  things 
around  him — that  dazedness  that  had 
come  upon  him  when  first  he  met  the 
hard  dark  eyes  of  the  woman  he  had  so 
long  deemed  dead — the  rector  walked 
slowly  up  the  hill,  through  the  arch  of 
the  lych-gate,  and  across  the  churchyard 
to  the  confines  of  Halcombe  Waste. 

He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  the  black 
shadow  cast  by  the  group  of  firs. 

Nothing  stirred  in  their  quiet  gloom. 
The  only  sentient  thing  abroad  besides 
himself  seemed  to  be  the  bats,  which 
flitted  hither  and  thither,  floating  in  the 
moonlight  —  eerie  creatures,  themselves 
shadow-like. 

John  Erlam  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  time  was  to  be 
given  him — time  to  think,  to  resolve,  to 
plan. 

But  what  was  that  shadow  moving 
slowly  across  the  patch  of  light  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  firs  1  Judith,  his  wife 
— the  woman  who  in  the  black  past  had 
dragged  him  through  such  mire  and  misery 
as  only  a  drunkard's  steps  can  wander  into. 

He  passed  quickly  through  the  stile  and 
met  her  half-way  across  the  patch  of 
light.  Then  the  two  turned  into  the 
shadowy  wood. 

She  spoke  first. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  with  the  money] " 

"  No ;  the  farmer's  wife  I  told  you  of 
will  pay  your  way  to  the  town,  where  I 
shall  meet  you  to-morrow.  Here  is  a 
letter  for  her.  She  will  give  you  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night." 

A  hungry  glare  lit  up  the  woman's  eyes. 
She  pushed  the  shabby  bonnet  back  from 
her  face,  and  peered  into  the  face  of  her 
companion. 

"  You're  acting  well  by  me,  John,"  she 
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said.  "  You  mean  to  deal  fairly  by  me,  I 
see,  and  I'll  show  you  I'm  not  ungrateful. 
I'll  keep  sober  to-night — ay,  and  to-morrow 
too — see  if  I  don't.  You  shan't  find  a 
sign  of  drink  upon  me,  when  you  come  to 
meet  me  at  this  town  I'm  to  go  to.  I'll 
try  and  smarten  myself  up  to  look  like  the 
lady  I  am,  for  all  I've  fallen  so  low — for 
I'm  your  wife,  John.  You  know  that, 
don't  you?  and  you're  not  one  to  deny  it 
either." 

Did  he  know  it  1  Let  his  blighted  life, 
his  broken  heart,  his  ruined  home,  answer 
for  him ! 

She  took  the  letter  he  gave  her,  hiding 
it  in  her  bosom ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the 
sweet  falling  notes  of  the  bells  from  the 
old  church  tower  once  more  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

As  he  heard  them  John  Erlam  took  a 
wild  uncertain  step  or  two  out  from  the 
shadow  into  the  silvery  radiance  which 
flooded  the  open  ground.  The  woman, 
fearing  she  knew  not  what,  followed. 

A  strange  and  awful  look  had  come  into 
the  man's  eyes,  a  look  that  seemed  to  see 
nothing  near  at  hand,  but  to  be  watching 
something  far  away — something  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  was  conscious  of.  His 
breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps ;  his  hat 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  stood  there 
bare-headed  in  the  moonlight,  fighting,  as 
it  seemed,  with  the  tangle  of  his  own  wild 
thoughts. 

"  The  bells  are  ringing,  Milly,"  he  said 
at  length,  and  she  who  listened  to  his 
words  shuddered  as  she  heard.  "  The  bells" 
are  ringing,  dear,  and  I  must  go.  The  night 
is  gusty,  give  me  my  coat.  Where  is  my 
book  1  the  little  book  I  always  take  to 
church  with  me — the  one  you  gave  me, 
dear.  Hush  !  don't  wake  Rodney ;  why  is 
he  sobbing  in  his  sleep  1  I  shall  be  late, 
my  darling;  let  me  go." 

Then,  as  if  guided  by  the  sound  of 
the  sweet  bell-voices  whose  happy  chime 
seemed  such  a  cruel  mockery  in  the  dread- 
ful hour  that  had  come  upon  him,  John 
Erlam  staggered  towards  the  church, 
making  his  way  into  the  churchyard,  with 
the  woman,  wide-eyed,  dumb  with  dread, 
following  in  his  wake  like  some  sinister 
phantom  of  the  night. 

He  passed  through  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  tower,  and  then  stood  still,  clasping 
his  brow  with  his  hands,  as  if  in  one  last 
supreme  effort  to  clear  away  the  mists  of 
thought  and  delirium  that  maddened  his 
reeling  brain.  The  woman  stood  still  also, 
and,  as  she  so  stood,  he  turned,  met  her 
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affrighted  look,  and  with  a  strangled  cry 
fell  prone  among  the  grassy  mounds. 

In  a  moment  she  was  kneeling  at  his 
side,  and  had  raised  his  head  upon  her  arm. 
The  eyes  were  closed,  the  worn,  lined  face 
was  waxen  white,  the  grizzled  locks  fell 
back  from  the  square  thoughtful  brow ;  a 
livid  hue  had  settled  round  the  mouth. 

"  Is  he  dead  1 "  she  said  under  her 
breath,  bending  closely  over  him.  "  Have 
I  killed  him 

No;  life  was  yet  there,  for  the  closed 
lids  quivered  ;  the  pale  lips  moved  to  utter 
one  pitiful  sobbing  word — ' '  Mercy. "  Then 
all  was  still. 

No  matter  how  low  a  human  creature 
may  have  fallen,  the  trace  of  what  has  once 
been  noble  remains.  This  woman,  this 
outcast,  this  sodden  drunkard,  felt  her 
heart  stirred  within  her  at  the  sound  of 
that  terrible  appeal. 

"  Did  he  ask  for  mercy  from  Heaven  or 
from  me  V  she  said,  speaking  aloud  in  the 
fear  and  passion  of  the  moment.  "  If  from 
me,  what  is  the  mercy  that  I  can  give  1 
Only  one  thing,  and  that — silence.  He 
is  dead!"  she  gasped,  seizing  his  hand; 
thrusting  her  own  into  his  breast  to  feel 
if  the  heart  that  she  had  tortured  still  beat. 
"  Dead  !  and  he  was  so  good  to  me.  Oh, 
John !  I  will  leave  you  here  ;  I  will  keep 
silence.  No  harm  shall  ever  come  to  those 
you  loved  so  well,  through  me.  I  dare  not 
kiss  your  face — only  your  hand.  Will  you 
know  in  the  heaven  you  have  gone  to  that 
I  gave  you  the  mercy  you  prayed  for  1  will 
you  plead  for  me  there,  as  for  a  poor  lost 
creature  wandering  in  distant  lands,  so  that 
no  harm  may  ever  come  through  her  to 
those  you  loved  1 " 

The  still,  exquisite  calm  of  the  night, 
the  soft  music  of  the  bells,  how  strangely 
they  seemed  to  harmonise  with  the  awful 
quiet  of  that  prone  figure ;  that  white  face 
turned  up  to  the  cloudless  sky — the  smile 
that  death  had  laid  upon  the  dead  man's 
lips. 

She  laid  his  head  back  upon  the  dewy 
turf  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  lays  her  sleep- 
ing child  to  rest.  A  moment  she  knelt 
there,  a  strange  weird  figure  in  the  moon- 
light; and  then  she  glided  away  among 
the  shadows — going  as  she  had  come,  un- 
noticed and  unknown ;  leaving  the  man 
whose  life  she  had  wrecked,  whose  death 
she  had  hastened,  lying  near  the  church  he 
had  loved,  within  sound  of  the  bells  that 
had  ever  been  as  sweetest  music  to  his 
ears,  and  within  sight  of  the  home  that 
had  been  his  earthly  heaven. 


The  letter  that  the  rector  of  Halcombe 
had  written,  commending  the  homeless 
tramp  to  the  kindly  care  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  was  never  delivered. 

The  woman  whom  John  Erlam  first  saw 
crouching  among  the  grave- stones  on  that 
fateful  autumn  evening  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  again  in  Halcombe  village. 

She  was  only  a  poor  degraded  drunken 
creature;  an  outcast  from  all  decent  society; 
a  woman  who  had  lived  a  lie,  and  ruined 
a  life ;  but  the  mercy  she  promised  to  the 
dead  on  behalf  of  the  living  she  gave  in  no 
stinted  measure.  She  kept  an  eternal 
silence,  and  her  story  died  with  her. 

VISITED  ON  THE  CHILDREN. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  II.     UNTER  DEN  LINDEN. 

"  At  last  you  are  here,"  said  G-areth, 
coming  to  meet  her.  "I  had  begun  to 
think  you  were  not  coming,  and  was  medi- 
tating going  away  myself.  I  am  glad  I 
was  not  so  hasty." 

He  had  got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  to 
her  in  this  tone ;  but  no  one  outside  her 
own  home  party  had  ever  so  addressed  Sybil 
Dysart  before,  and  her  cheeks  flamed  up 
in  answer  to  it.  She  looked  round  in  half- 
apprehension  lest  Jenny  might  have  heard, 
and  answered  him  reprovingly. 

"  We  are  not  very  late.  I  think ;  and  Mr. 
Vane,  you  ought  not  to  talk  in  that  way. 
What  difference  could  our  coming  make  in 
your  staying  or  going  1  " 

"Just  the  difference  that  you  know  it 
would.  If  you  had  not  come  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  gone.  What  do  you  suppose  I 
came  to  this  ball  for  1 " 

Sybil  looked  up  at  him,  blushing  still. 

"  To  dance,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  as  gravely  as  before,  but  smiling  a 
little  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Is  not  that 
what  one  generally  comes  to  a  ball  for  1 " 
and  he  smiled  too,  a  smile  which  made  her 
rosier  that  ever. 

"  Quite  right.  To  dance,  with  you.  Cer- 
tainly not  with  anyone  else.  And  now 
will  you  give  me  this  waltz  ]  Let  me  see 
your  card." 

He  took  it  from  her  as  he  spoke,  slipping 
it  off  her  delicate  little  wrist  with  a  touch 
too  quick  and  light  to  be  prevented ;  and, 
indeed,  Sybil  made  no  effort  to  do  so.  She 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  all  wrong 
somehow,  that  she  had  no  right  to  allow 
Gareth  to  speak  to  her  in  this  manner,  and 
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to  possess  himself  of  her  property,  writing 
his  name  at  various  places  on  it  as  coolly 
as  if  both  it  and  she  were  his  own  to  do 
with  as  he  pleased.  She  felt,  too,  that 
Lionel  would  be  displeased  if  he  knew  of 
it ;  but  she  made  no  effort  to  assert  herself, 
notwithstanding ;  or  if  she  did,  one  look 
from  Gareth's  eyes  was  sufficient  to  melt  it 
all  away.  She  had  only  met  him  a  dozen 
times  in  all ;  and  yet  the  strange  influence 
which  he  had  over  her  made  her  feel,  in  his 
presence,  as  though  she  had  no  will  of  her 
own  to  assert,  and  must  needs  do  as  he 
wished  whatever  that  wish  might  lead  to. 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  dream,  a  foolish  dan- 
gerous dream — but  ah !  such  a  pleasant  one ; 
and,  after  all,  the  awakening  would  come 
soon,  and  she  would  never  see  him  again. 

Lion  would  have  all  the  rest  of  her  life, 
and,  besides,  she  was  not  robbing  him  of 
anything  now.  She  was  not  doing  anything 
wrong.  He  had  liked  to  dance  with  her 
himself  in  his  ante-clerical  days  ;  and  how 
could  she  prevent  other  people  from  doing 
so  now  1  She  had  not  altered  since  then. 
Nevertheless,  down  in  her  heart,  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  right. 

"  How  grave  you  are  looking  to-night," 
said  Gareth,  as  he  came  up  to  her,  later  in 
the  evening,  to  claim  one  of  the  dances  he 
had  marked  as  Ms  own.  "  What  were  you 
thinking  of  just  now?  That  you  would 
rather  have  danced  this  with  Mr.  Ashleigh, 
and  that  I  have  forestalled  him  ]  But 
that  was  his  fault.  Do  you  think  I  would 
let  any  man  forestall  me  in  a  thing  I  cared 
for  1  Besides,  I  am  only  here  for  such  a 
little  while.    You  need  not  grudge  it  me." 

Such  a  little  while !  Why  did  Sybil's 
heart  sink  so  absurdly  at  the  words,  when 
they  were  but  the  echo  of  her  own  thoughts 
a  few  moments  back  1  Yet  she  tried  to 
answer  gaily. 

"  I  don't  grudge  it  you;  and  Mr.  Ashleigh 
did  not  want  this.  He  does  not  dance 
round  dances  since  he  has  been  a  clergy- 
man. When  I  keep  one  for  him,  as  I 
do  sometimes,  we  talk  it  out — we  don't 
dance;  but  he  is  much  too  unselfish  to 
prevent  my  doing  so  with  other  people." 

"  He  is  a  saint,"  said  Gareth  with  a  sneer 
which  he  could  not  repress,  "I  am  not; 
and  if  you  were  engaged  to  me  —  you 
needn't  blush  so ;  you  are  quite  bewitching 
enough  as  it  is,  and  I  know  how  ridiculous 
the  supposition  sounds — but  if  you  were 
engaged  to  me  I  would  not  let  any  other 
living  man  dance  with  you ;  and  no  Church 
or  clergy  or  anything  else  should  prevent 
me  from  doing  so  myself.    I  admire  the 


greater  coolness  of  Mr.  Ashleigh's  blood 
intensely;  but  I  am  not  a  humbug,  you  see. 
In  his  place  I  could  no  more  emulate  him 
than  fly." 

"But,  indeed,  he  is  quite  right,"  said 
Sybil  earnestly.  She  was  feeling,  more  than 
ever,  that  this  was  all  wrong,  and  it  was  a 
comfort  to  her  to  be  able  to  stand  up  for 
Lion.  "It  is  not  that  he  thinks  there 
would  be  any  harm  in  his  dancing ;  but  his 
parishioners  would  be  scandalised  by  it, 
and  he  is  so  much  too  broad  for  them  in 
other  things,  that  he  does  not  mind  giving 
up  a  trifle  like  this  which  only  affects  his 
own  pleasure.  Yes,  I  think  he  is  better  than 
you,"  and  she  looked  up,  trying  to  speak 
playfully,  "for  I  assure  you  he  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  waltzing ;  and,  as  he  knows  I 
am  too,  he  would  never  be  unkind  enough 
to  prevent  me  doing  it,  just  because  I 
belonged  to  him." 

"  And  I  would,"  said  Gareth  in  a  low 
voice.  He  had  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  was  whirling  her  round  the  room 
in  those  long  smooth  circles  which  made 
dancing  with  him  so  easy,  and  whose 
gliding,  swaying  motion  never  interfered 
with  speech  as  other  men's  dancing  did. 
His  head  was  bent  over  hers  too,  so  that  she 
could  hear  his  murmured  words  quite  dis- 
tinctly; though  the  music  sweeping  round 
them  like  a  song-wind  rendered  them 
inaudible  to  everyone  else. 

"  Do  you  think  if  a  woman  belonged  to 
me,  a  woman  I  loved  as  I  should  love  her, 
that  I  could  bear  to  see  her  in  another 
man's  arms  ?  Not  that  I  would  be  '  unkind,' 
as  you  call  it.  I  would  not  prevent  her 
from  dancing  with  the  whole  world  if  she 
wished  to  do  so ;  but  I  don't  know — I  fancy 
somehow"- — his  eyes  resting  on  the  fair 
flushed  face  as  it  almost  touched  his  shoulder 
— "  that  she  would  not  wish  it.  What  do 
you  think,  Miss  Dysart  ? " 

.  They  had  paused  for  a  moment  to  gather 
breath,  and  she  was  standing,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  The 
pathetic  music  of  the  Sweethearts  Waltz 
still  swelled  over  every  sound ;  and  the 
dancers  whirled  past  them  like  a  cloud  of 
snowflakes  in  a  fairy  pantomime,  white  and 
rose  and  gold-coloured.  Sybil  felt  a  swift 
keen  pain  at  her  heart.  Did  he  think  her 
wrong  to  dance  then  1  There  were  actual 
tears  in  her  eyes,  though  she  did  not 
know  it,  as  she  looked  up  and  asked 
him : 

"  Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Vane  1" 
"  For  what  1 " 

"To  be  married.    You  talk  as  though 
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you  were ;  and — but  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  ask  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  you  ought  not  to  ask, 
or  that  I  would  not  answer ;  yet  I  should 
have  thought  you  knew  the  reply  to  that. 
No,  I  am  not  engaged  to  be  married,  Miss 
Dysart.    What  made  you  think  so  V 

"  You  talked  as  if — as  if  there  were  some- 
one for  whom  you  cared  very  much  and 
who  cared  for  you." 

"  There  is  someone  for  whom  I  care  very 
much :  more  than  I  have  ever  cared  for 
anyone  before ;  more  than  I  care  for  any- 
thing on  this  earth  or  beyond  it ;  but  she 
does  not  care  for  me.  I  am  nothing  to  her, 
less  than  nothing.    If  it  were  not  so  ■" 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  leaving  the 
sentence  unfinished ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  bitter  and  hopeless  in  his  tone  that 
it  made  that  new  unaccountable  pain  at 
Sybil's  heart  keener  than  before ;  and  her 
sweet  eyes  were  full  of  involuntary  sympathy 
as  they  met  his. 

"Mr.  Vane,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  wish  I 
had  not  asked  you,"  she  said  gently.  "I 
think  she  ought  to  care  for  you ;  but — but 

if  she  did  "  the  uneasy  feeling  of  a  few 

moments  back  returning  to  her  and  making 
her  hesitate. 

"  Yes,  if  she  did  V  he  put  in,  laying  his 
hand  for  a  second  on  the  one  which  rested 
on  his  arm  as  if  to  encourage  her  to  go  on. 

"Should  you  think  less  of  her  if  she 
liked  to  dance  with  other  people  ? " 

"No,  decidedly." 

"  But  " 

"Well,  I  know  what  you  mean,  Miss 
Dysart ;  you  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  please, 
you  who  have  just  made  me  own  that  I 
love  a  woman  who  cares  nothing  for  me, 
and  to  whom  I  am  no  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance ;  but  that  is  simply  my  luck 
in  life,  the  luck  I  have  been  cursed  with 
ever  since  I  was  born.  Still,  if  it  were 
different,  if  this  woman,"  again  touching  the 
little  hand  with  the  momentary  caress  of  a 
finger-tip,  "  loved  me,  could  love  me  at  all, 
I  would  try  to  make  her  do  it  so  well  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  dance  with  anyone 
else  except  me  :  so  well  that  by  her  own  free 
will  I  should  hold  her  in  all  things  as  mine 
and  mine  only." 

Sybil's  gaze  had  grown  dreamy.  This 
was  love  then  !  She  had  never  understood 
it  before ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  her — from  him.  Only  (the  unsatisfied 
doubt  still  tormenting  her)  if  he  felt  so, 
what  must  he  think  of  her  love  and  her  1 
Involuntarily  her  face  paled  and  saddened 
and  her  lips  quivered. 


"Then  do  you  think  "  she  paused 

timidly  to  steady  her  voice,  and  the  sentence 
altered  itself.  "If  you  think  so,  I  ought 
not  to  dance  with  you.  I  ought  not  to 
dance  with  anyone." 

Gareth  looked  down  at  her,  a  swift 
searching  glance  as  if  to  see  whether  she 
spoke  in  sarcasm ;  but  the  innocent  trouble 
in  her  face  answered  him  without  words. 
She  went  on  more  quickly,  though  still  very 
timidly. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  if  you  feel  so  you  should 
not  have  asked  me.  I  never  thought  of  it 
in  that  way ;  and  Lion — Mr.  Ashleigh  does 
not.  I  am  sure  he  does  not.  He  likes  to 
see  me  dance,  he  has  often  said  so.  He 
does  not  feel  as  you  do." 

"  You  are  right ;  he  does  not  feel  as  I  do, 
and  he  could  not  if  he  tried,"  said  Gareth 
bitterly;  "  but  why  do  you  talk  as  if  I  were 
blaming  you  1  I  am  not  Mr.  Ashleigh.  The 
woman  who  loved  me  would  do  and  like 
what  I  liked,  through  the  very  power  of  her 
love.  How  can  you  do  better  than  as  he 
likes  1  And  as  to  not  asking  you  to  dance ; 
if  asking  could  keep  you  from  dancing  with 
anyone  else,  and  make  you  dance  with  me 

as  often  as  I  wished  "  Someone  pressed 

up  against  them  and  he  broke  off  abruptly 
and  was  silent ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  tightening  of  his  arm,  as  he  put  it  round 
her  and  whirled  her  away  again,  which 
finished  his  sentence  without  any  words. 

They  did  not  stop  or  speak  again  till  the 
cessation  of  the  music  brought  the  dance  to 
a  close ;  but  one  or  two  people  noted  the 
rapt  excited  face  of  the  handsome  young  man, 
and  the  almost  painful  flush  on  Sybil's 
usually  pearl-like  cheek ;  noted,  too,  the  way 
in  which,  when  the  waltz  was  over,  he  kept 
her  on  his  arm  ■  not  speaking  to  her  even 
then,  but  with  an  air  as  though  he  were 
guarding  her  from  everyone  else.  Jenny, 
who  had  been  dancing  with  William 
Ashleigh,  just  then  at  home  on  leave,  heard 
a  jesting  word  of  comment  on  the  pair,  and 
turned  first  pale  and  then  scarlet  with 
wounded  pride  and  anger.  She  was  restless 
till  she  could  see  her  sister  for  herself,  and 
when  she  did  so  there  was  something  in 
the  dreamy  far-away  happiness  on  Sybil's 
face  which  made  her  sister  uneasy  without 
knowing  why.  J enny  got  near  her  as  soon 
as  she  could  and  whispered : 

"  Are  you  tired,  dear  1  You  look  as  if 
you  were." 

"I?  Oh,  no,"  said  Sybil,  smiling,  though 
in  the  same  dreamy  way,  and  Gareth's  brow 
slightly  darkened.  He  could  not  bear  Jenny, 
and  seemed  to  guess  her  motive  in  seeking 
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her  sister.  That  tall  slight  figure  like  a 
young  palm-tree  beside  a  birch  had  an  air 
of  protection  which  irritated  him  ;  and  he 
met  the  pure  grave  youthfulness  of  her  face 
with  an  almost  angry  look. 

"  If  you  feel  the  heat,  Miss  Dysart,  come 
into  the  hall,  it  is  cooler  there,"  he  said, 
addressing  Sybil ;  and  just  then  another 
dance  tune  struck  up,  and  a  friend  of 
William  Ashleigh's  came  to  claim  J enny  as 
his  partner.  She  still  lingered  for  a  moment, 
however. 

"  If  you  are  not  engaged  for  this  dance, 
Sybil,  do  you  mind  going  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Cunningham.  She  is  just  over  there  and 
has  a  message  for  you  from  Adelaide.  The 
Cunninghams  saw  her  several  times  in 
London." 

Gareth  looked  down  into  Sybil's  fair 
flushed  face. 

"  Are  you  engaged  for  this  dance  1 "  he 
asked  gently,  as  Jenny  was  borne  off.  "  I 
suppose  I  may  not  ask  you  for  it.  Mrs. 
Grundy's  principles  would  be  shocked  at 
your  dancing  twice  running  with  the  same 
man ;  but  are  you  engaged  to  anyone  else  1 " 

The  flush  mounted  higher  in  Sybil's 
cheek.  She  was  engaged,  and  a  moment 
back,  if  anyone  had  asked  her  the  question, 
she  would  have  said  so  without  hesitation ; 
and  would  have  felt  astonished,  and  a  little 
indignant,  if  her  expected  cavalier  had  not 
made  his  appearance  promptly.  Now,  how- 
ever, something  in  Gareth's  tone,  quiet  as 
it  was,  some  inflexion,  so  slight  that  no  ear 
could  have  caught  it  if  the  heart  had  not 
been  attuned  to  the  same  key,  made  her  long 
most  unreasonably  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. She  did  not  ask  herself  whence  the 
impulse  came,  or  what  it  implied.  She 
only  felt,  somehow  as  though  she  never 
wished  to  dance  with  anyone  again ;  and 
she  almost  hated  the  eager  red-faced  little 
man,  who  was  even  then  trying  to  make  his 
way  to  her  in  the  crowd.  The  reluctance 
in  her  eyes  as  she  lifted  them  to  Gareth's 
was  plain  enough  to  him.  He  felt  his 
pulses  beating  faster  as  she  answered  : 

"Yes,  to  Major  Graham.  He  asked  me 
when  I  met  him  in  the  hall;  and  I  could 
not  refuse.    I  wish  " 

"  Do  you  mean  you  wish  you  had  not  done 
so — that  you  would  rather  not  dance  it  ? " 

The  interruption  came  almost  in  a 
whisper ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
earnestness  of  it.  Sybil  was  still  looking 
into  his  eyes,  and  again  hers  spoke  for  her 
before  her  lips. 

ff  You  are  sure  1 " 

"  Yes,  quite."    This  time  she  said  it 


[Conducted  by 

quickly,  for  Major  Graham  was  coming 
near ;  though  as  yet  he  had  not  seen  her. 
"  I — Jenny  was  right — I  am  tired,  after  all. 
I  would  rather  rest." 

"  Then  most  decidedly  you  shall.  Stay, 
come  out  here  from  the  crush.  The  air 
will  refresh  you,  and  you  can't  be  so  easily 
followed  and  persecuted." 

They  were  standing  close  to  an  open 
French  window  j  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  drawing  her 
with  him,  and  led  her  on  to  the  terrace 
without.  The  moonlight  was  lying  white 
on  it,  and  touching  the  rounded  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  the  river  flowing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  as  with  molten  silver.  The 
warm  air  was  faint  with  the  scent  of  flowers, 
and  of  new-mown  hay  from  the  meadows 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  A  big  moth  flew 
by,  brushing  the  soft  silence  of  its  wings 
against  Sybil's  cheek,  and  making  her  shrink 
a  little  closer  to  her  companion ;  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  dance  floated  out  through 
the  long  roAV  of  open  windows,  and  hushed 
the  murmur  of  the  tongues  within. 

Gareth  caught  up  a  little  shawl  which 
was  lying  on  one  of  the  chairs  scattered 
about  over  the  terrace,  and  threw  it  over 
Sybil's  shoulders. 

"  If  you  stand  there,  Major  Graham  will 
spy  you  out  in  another  minute  and  pursue 
you,"  he  said  playfully.  "Come  down  into 
the  garden ;  it  will  be  cooler  there,  as  I  see 
two  or  three  other  people  have  had  the 
sense  to  find  out  already.  What  a  perfect 
night  it  is,  and  how  pretty  that  girl's  white 
figure  looks  through  the  trees."  He  spoke 
gaily,  so  as  to  silence  any  scruple  she  might 
have,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect.  She 
hesitated  for  a  second  j  but  the  air  felt  so 
sweet  and  fresh  after  the  crowded  rooms — 
and,  besides,  if  other  people  had  already 
wandered  out  into  the  gardens,  what  harm 
could  there  be  in  her  doing  the  same  1 

"  Only  we  must  not  stay  long,"  she  said; 
and  Gareth  took  the  implied  consent,  and 
let  the  proviso  pass  by.  The  pleasures  of 
life  were  the  matters  most  important  to 
him.  Their  conditions  he  generally  put 
on  one  side.  He  had  never  felt  better 
satisfied  than  now,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  content  began  to  talk  to  her  of  other 
things,  of  summer  ramblings  in  Greece, 
and  happy  days  beside  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  chaining  her  attention 
with  jest  and  anecdote  and  reminiscence, 
while  he  deftly  led  her  from  one  winding 
flower-fringed  walk  to  another  till  they  had 
left  the  house  and  the  other  wandering 
couples  far  behind ;  and  only  a  feAV  stray 
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notes  of  the  music  came  now  and  then  like 
a  melodious  tremble  on  the  breeze  to  them, 
and  filled  up  the  breaks  in  the  song  of  a 
nightingale  hidden  in  the  thick-leafed 
boughs  overhead.  Sybil  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  back. 

"  Ought  we  not  to  turn  1 "  she  said  rather 
timidly,  and  making  a  motion  as  though 
to  draw  her  hand  from  his  arm;  but 
Gareth  would  not  let  it  go. 

"We  are  close  to  the  water,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Let  us  go  on,  and  have  a  look  at 
it.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  turn  back 
without  doing  so.  See  there,  through  the 
boughs,  the  gleaming  of  the  moonbeams 
on  it,  and  who  ever  dreamt  of  anything 
sweeter  than  the  scent  of  these  limes  1 " 

Not  Sybil  at  any  rate.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  all  Nature  were  steeped  in  sweetness 
at  that  moment ;  such  a  sweetness  as  she 
might  have  felt  in  dreams  before,  but 
never  when  awake,  and  she  dreaded 
awakening  from  it  now.  They  were  at 
the  entrance  of  an  avenue  of  lime-trees  in 
full  flower;  the  emerald  foliage,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  a  silver  rain  of  moon- 
light, forming  a  closely-woven  arch  over- 
head, and  girdling  the  knotted  roots  with 
a  living  wreath  of  verdure,  sprinkled  here 
and  there  with  argent  fire.  She  let  him 
lead  her  along  it  till  they  came  to  a  bend 
in  the  path,  where  the  trees  on  one  side 
made  a  break  so  as  to  allow  for  a  low  stone 
parapet  overlooking  the  cool  depths  of  the 
river*  Mole  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  it  the  banks 
were  steep  and  sharp,  and  wooded  densely 
to  the  summit,  purple  -  black  against  a 
sapphire  sky.  The  water  beneath  them 
looked  of  an  ebon  blackness  too,  deep, 
transparent,  and  mysterious,  with  far  away 
in  the  most  shadowy  corner  one  white  swan 
floating  in  the  darkness  like  a  spirit  bird. 
To  the  right,  however,  the  river  took  a 
sudden  curve,  and  from  a  break  in  the 
overhanging  woods  above,  the  climbing 
moon  shed  down  on  it  a  flood  of  crystal 
light,  pure  and  white  and  glittering  as  a 
shower  of  diamonds.  They  two,  standing 
there  in  the  soft  and  fragrant  shadow, 
looked  out  upon  it,  not  speaking  nor 
moving ;  both  too  content  with  the  utter 
beauty  of  things,  to  care  for  more  than  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  them.  One  of  Sybil's 
hands  still  rested  on  Gareth's  arm,  the 
other,  white  and  slender  as  a  snowflake, 
she  had  laid  on  the  worn  grey  stones  of  the 
parapet.  Her  fair  small  head,  the  waving 
locks  closely  bound  with  a  thick  wreath 
of  honeysuckle,  was  bent  rather  forward 


gazing  down  the  stream.  The  shawl  had 
partly  fallen  from  her,  leaving  one  shoulder, 
round  and  fair  as  any  carven  pearl,  bare  in 
the  mystic  shimmery  half-light.  She  had 
another  great  bunch  of  honeysuckle  in  her 
bosom,  shedding  out  a  sweet  and  subtle 
perfume,  and  the  soft  folds  of  her  saffron- 
tinted  gown  were  fastened  at  her  waist  by 
a  slender  golden  girdle.  Gareth  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  her.  She  was  so  near 
him  that  his  shoulder  almost  touched  hers ; 
and  he  half  wondered  that  she  did  not  feel 
the  fierce  beating  of  his  heart  against  the 
little  hand  which  rested  so  trustingly 
on  his  arm ;  that  she  did  not  start  when 
gently,  gently  he  crossed  his  other  above 
it  so  that  his  right  hand  covered  and 
closed  upon  hers,  though  with  a  touch  so 
cautious  that  it  would  scarce  have  scared  a 
butterfly. 

"  Sybil,"  he  said. 

She  did  start  now.  He  had  hardly 
spoken  above  a  whisper;  but  he  felt  the 
quick  flutter  at  her  pulse  as  she  drew  her- 
self suddenly  erect  with  the  air  of  one 
wakened  from  some  happy  dream,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  half- 
frightened  glance,  conscious  that  some- 
thing had  been  said,  though  what,  she  did 
not  know. 

"Ought  we  not  to  go  back?"  she  said 
flutteringly.  "  I  was  forgetting,  it  is  so 
lovely  here ;  but  is  it  not  late  1  Mr.  Vane, 
we  must  go." 

"Not  just  yet."  He  spoke  in  the  same 
tone,  the  pressure  of  his  hand  strengthen- 
ing on  hers  as  she  tried  to  draw  herself 
away.  "  Why  should  we  1  Are  you  in  a 
hurry  to  return  to  that  stifling,  crowded 

room  1  Surely  it  is  sweeter  here,  unless  " 

And  then,  as  she  did  not  answer,  his  voice 
altered  suddenly,  and  he  dropped  her  hand, 
moving  away  from  her  as  he  added  in  a 
sharp  raised  key :  "  Sweeter  for  me,  per- 
haps you'll  say,  however !  Aye,  you're 
right  too.  Sweet  and  selfish  both.  I  had 
forgotten  your  partners,  who  are  probably 
becoming  frantic  for  you  by  this  time ;  and 
your  own  natural  impatience  to  return  to 
them.  How  disgusted  you  must  have  been 
feeling  at  my  obtuseness  !" 

"Indeed,  no,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  world  of  guileless  pleading  in 
her  sweet  blue-grey  eyes.  She  was  over- 
wrought, the  fierce  change  in  his  voice  and 
manner  had  frightened  her,  and  her  lip 
quivered  like  a  scolded  child.  "  I  was  not 
thinking  of  them.  I  would  far  rather  be 
here  if  they  were  all  " 

"  What  is  '  all '  then  1    Is  it  your  lover 
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you  are  thinking  of]  Surely  he  is  not  so 
jealous  that  he  cannot  spare  you  for  half 
an  hour  when  he  can  have  you  every  other 
day,  and  all  day  if  he  pleases.  Forgive  me, 
though,"  as  he  saw  a  conscious  flush  rise, 
and  mantle  in  her  cheeks.  "I  will  take 
you  back  to  him  this  minute  if  you  wish  it. 
Do  you  \    Tell  me." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  again,  as  he  asked 
it,  and  was  looking  in  her  face.  The 
climbing  moon,  mounting  higher  and 
higher  above  the  trees,  sent  down  broken 
reflets  of  light  through  the  fragrant  lime- 
boughs  upon  her  saffron  gown,  the  rounded 
curves  of  waist  and  limb,  the  shy  reluctant 
trouble  in  her  sweet  young  face. 

"He  does  not  want  me.  He  is  never 
jealous.  Do  not  talk  about  him  so,  please." 

"  Forget  him  then  for  just  five  minutes 
more,  and  give  those  minutes  to  me.  Only 
five  minutes  !  It  is  not  much  out  of  your 
life  :  not  too  much  to  ask,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Five  minutes  1  No." 

"Five  minutes  then." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  let  her  go,  and  they 
stood  side  by  side  again,  silent  as  before, 
his  eyes  on  her;  hers,  full  of  a  strange 
dawning  fear  and  trouble,  wandering 
vaguely  over  the  dark  woods  and  moonlit 
stream.  She  was  conscious  that  his  gaze 
was  on  her  now :  conscious  that,  let  her  re- 
turn when  she  might,  it  could  never  be  to 
the  old  life,  the  old  tranquil  feelings.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  river  broader  than  that  be- 
neath her  seemed  to  have  opened  between 
her  and  them ;  and  from  across  it  the  faces 
of  her  mother  and  Jenny  gazed  at  her  with 
pale  reproachful  horror.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  as  if  a 
breath  would  send  her  headlong  down  it. 
Not  two  minutes  of  the  five  had  passed 
when  she  turned  and  faced  Gareth,  flushing 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Please  let  me  go  now.  I  must  go  back. 
Indeed,  I  must." 

"  The  climbing  moon,  mounting  higher  and 
higher  above  the  trees,  let  one  long  shaft 
of  silver  light  fall  like  a  sword  athwart  the 
distressed  quiver  on  her  brow,  the  liquid 


pitiful  eyes ;  the  honeysuckles  on  her  breast 
rising  and  falling  with  the  rapid  beating  of 
her  heart,  the  roses  dying  out  of  her  cheeks 
and  lips  as  she  spoke.  He  had  been  going 
to  remonstrate,  but  the  sight  of  her  agitation 
checked  him. 

"  You  are  cold,"  he  said  quickly.  "  What 
a  brute  I  was  not  to  see  it  sooner,  and  the 
dews  falling  on  this  little  head  all  the  time. 
Good  Heaven,  if  I  have  made  you  ill,  shall  I 
ever  forgive  myself ! " 

He  caught  up  the  light  knitted  shawl  she 
wore  as  he  spoke,  and  wrapped  it  closely 
round  her  head  and  neck.  His  fingers 
touched  her  hair  softly,  and  lingered  for  one 
moment  under  her  dainty  chin,  as  he  knotted 
the  fleecy  folds  beneath  it  with  anxious 
care.  Only  a  touch,  but  enough  to  send 
the  rich  blood  mantling  into  her  face  again 
and  a  sudden  light  into  her  eyes  such  as 
had  never  shone  there  before,  enough  to 
make  him  cast  the  last  remnants  of  honesty 
and  prudence  to  the  winds. 

"  My  love ! "  he  murmured  passionately — 
"  my  love  that  might  have  been;  my  only 
love  now  and  always,  Sybil ! "  and  then  he 
bent  his  face  quickly  upon  hers,  and  kissed 
her. 

There  was  a  man's  step  upon  the  gravel, 
a  man's  shadow  long  and  black  upon  the 
moonlit  path.  Gareth  had  barely  time 
to  loose  the  girl  and  steady  her  trembling 
fingers  upon  his  arm,  before  someone  came 
round  the  bend  of  the  path :  someone 
before  whom  Sybil  shrank  unmistakably 
and  pitifully — Lionel  Ashleigh. 

Gareth  was  no  coward,  but,  if  he  had 
been,  that  girlish  confession  of  fear — 
appealing  to,  not  from  him — would  have 
made  him  brave.  He  drew  her  hand  closer 
in  his  arm  again,  and  faced  her  lover  with 
a  cool  stare. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


FORBID  A  LOVE  AND  IT 


IS  TEN  TIMES  SO  WODE. 

Sir  Vernon  showed  himself  especially 
gracious  to  his  younger  daughter  and  her 
lover  next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  the 
itinerary  of  their  holiday  was  discussed. 
So  far  as  his  own  pleasure  was  concerned 
he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
go  straight  to  Montreux,  where  a  delightful 
villa,  with  a  garden  sloping  to  the  lake, 
had  been  secured  for  his  accommodation; 
but  he  did  not  forget  that  Daphne  had 
seen  nothing  of  Switzerland,  and  Edgar 
very  little;  and  for  their  sake  he  was  ready 
to  make  considerable  sacrifices. 

"lama  wretched  traveller,  and  I  detest 
sight-seeing,"  he  said  languidly ;  "  but  I 
don't  wish  to  spoil  other  people's  pleasure. 
Suppose  we  make  a  little  round  before  we 
settle  down  in  our  villa  by  the  lake  1  Let 
us  go  to  Fribourg  and  hear  the  organ,  and 
then  on  to  Berne  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
then  to  Interlaken.  There  I  can  rest 
quietly  in  my  own  rooms  at  the  Jungfrau 
Blick,  while  you  young  people  drive  to 
"Lauterbrunnen  and  Grind elwald,  and  do 
any  little  climbing  in  a  mild  way  which  is 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  your  necks 
and  bones  generally;  and  then  we  can  come 
straight  back  to  Montreux.  How  would 
you  like  that,  Madoline  1" 

"Very  much,  indeed,  dear  father.  It 
will  be  a  delight  to  me  to  go  over  the  old 
ground  with  Daphne." 

"  And  you,  Goring  1" 

"I  am  Lina's  slave — her  shadow;  true 
as  the  dial  to  the  sun." 

"  Papa,"  said  Daphne,  drawing  her  chair 


nearer  to  him,  and  with  a  coaxing  look 
which  no  man  but  a  father  could  have  re- 
sisted, "it  is  so  good  of  you  to  propose 
such  a  charming  trip,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
it  immensely;  but  would  it  be  any  way 
possible,  now  we  are  so  near,  to  go  to 
Chamounix,  and  get  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  way  up  ?" 

"No,  my  dear.  Quite  out  of  the  question. " 

"  But  it  is  only  a  drive  to  Chamounix ; 
and  there  is  a  diligence  goes  every  morning." 

"  Edgar  can  take  you  there  next  year, 
when  you  are  married.  I  am  too  old  for  a 
drive  of  fourteen  hours'  duration." 

Daphne  looked  miserable.  Mont  Blanc 
was  the  central  point  of  all  her  desires. 
It  irked  her  to  be  so  near  and  not  to  reach 
the  world-famous  mountain.  She  looked 
at  Edgar  doubtfully.  No;  she  could  not 
realise  the  idea  of  coming  back  next  year, 
alone  with  him.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  project  her  mind  into  that  future  in 
which  they  two  should  be  one,  bound  by 
a  sacred  yoke,  doomed  to  be  for  ever 
together.  From  any  casual  glance  at  such 
a  future  her  mind  always  shrank  away 
shudderingly,  as  from  the  dim  memory  of 
a  bad  dream 

"I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  come  to 
Switzerland  again,"  she  said  discontentedly, 
when  breakfast  was  finished  and  her  father 
had  retired  to  his  own  room  to  write 
letters. 

Madoline  was  sitting  at  work  by  an 
open  window ;  silken  water-lilies  and  bul-  i 
rushes  developing  themselves  gradually' 
under  her  skilful  fingers  on  a  ground  of  J 
sage-green  cloth.    The  tables  were  covered 
with  books  and  miniature-stands;  the  room 
was  bright  with  flowers,  and  looked  almost 
as  home-like  as  South  Hill ;  but  before  the 
evening  Mowser  and  Jinman  would  have 
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packed  all  these  things,  and  despatched 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  Montreux, 
while  the  travellers  went  on  to  Fribourg 
in  light  marching  order,  which  in  this  case 
meant  about  three  portmanteaux  per  head. 
Some  books  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  and 
drawing  materials,  and  fancy-work,  and  a 
writing-desk  or  two,  and  camp-stools  for 
sitting  about  in  romantic  places,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  which  made  a  formidable 
array  of  luggage  by -and -by,  when  Sir 
Vernon  and  his  family  were  assembled  at 
the  railway-station. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  we 
require  all  these  things  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  1 "  he  said,  scowling  at  the  patient 
Jinman,  who  was  standing  on  guard  over  a 
compact  pyramid  of  trunks,  portmanteaux, 
and  Gladstone  bags,  umbrellas,  sunshades, 
and  heterogeneous  etceteras. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  anything  could 
have  been  dispensed  with,  Sir  Vernon," 
answered  Jinman.  "  The  books  and  orna- 
ments, and  most  of  the  heavy  luggage  have 
gone  on  to  Moritrooks." 

"  Great  Heaven,  in  the  face  of  this 
would  any  man  marry,  and  make  himself 
responsible  for  feminine  existences  !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Vernon,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
disgustedly  as  he  turned  away  ;  yet  Jin- 
man could  have  informed  him  that  his 
own  share  of  the  luggage  was  quite  equal 
to  that  of  his  daughters. 

They  were  all  established  presently  in  a 
German  railway  compartment :  Sir  Vernon 
seated  in  -his  corner  and  absorbed  in  an 
English  newspaper,  whose  ample  sheet 
excluded  every  glimpse  of  lake  and  wooded 
slopes,  Alps  and  Jura;  while  Edgar  smoked 
on  the  platform  outside,  and  Daphne  stood 
at  the  open  door,  gazing  at  the  changing 
landscape :  the  smiling  lake  below;  the 
dark  slopes  and  mountain  range  on  the 
further  shore;  the  villages  nestling  in 
the  valley  on  this  nearer  bank,  the  cosy 
little  homesteads  and  bright  gardens ;  the 
vine-clad  terraces,  divided  by  low  grey 
walls;  the  quaint  old  churches,  with  tiled 
roofs  and  square  clock-towers ;  and  yonder, 
far  away  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  Chillon's 
gloomy  fortress,  which  she  recognised  with 
a  cry  of  delight,  having  seen  its  present- 
ment in  engravings  and  photographs,  and 
knowing  Byron's  poem  by  heart. 
.  She  gave  a  sigh  of  regret  as  a  curve  of 
the.  line  carried  her  away  from  the  azure 
lake,  and  its  panorama  of  hills. 

"  I  can  hardly  beair  to  leave  it,"  she 
said;  "but,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  coming 
back  to  it  soon." 


"  You  are  reconciled  to  Switzerland, 
then,  in  spite  of  your  disillusions,"  said 
Gerald. 

"  Reconciled  !  I  should  like  to  live  and 
die  here." 

"What!  abandon  your  beloved  Shake- 
speare's country." 

"I  am  heartily  sick  of  Shakespeare's 
country." 

"  Daphne  ! "  cried  Edgar  with  a  look  of 
deepest  mortification  ;  "  that  is  a  bad  look- 
out for  poor  old  Hawksyard." 

"  Hawksyard  is  a  dear  old  place,  but  I 
don't  want  to  be  reminded  of  it — or  of 
anything  else  in  Warwickshire — now  I  am 
in  Switzerland.  I  want  to  soar,  if  I  can. 
I  am  in  Byron's  country.  He  lived  there," 
pointing  downwards  to  where  they  had 
left  Lausanne  and  Ouchy.  "  He  wrote 
some  of  his  loveliest  poetry  there ;  his 
genius  is  for  ever  associated  with  these 
scenes.    Sad,  unsatisfied  spirit !" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears  at  the 
thought  of  that  disappointed  life  ;  seeking 
solace  from  all  that  is  loveliest  in  Nature; 
shunning  the  beaten  tracks,  yet  never 
finding  peace. 

"  If  you  are  very  good,"  said  Gerald 
gravely,  "within  the  next  ten  minutes  I 
will  show  you  something  you  are  anxious 
to  see." 

"What  is  that  ?" 

"  Mont  Blanc.    Get  your  glass  ready." 

"  Why  we  left  him  behind  us,  across 
the  lake,  sulkily  veiled  in  impenetrable 
cloud." 

"  He  will  show  himself  more  amiable 
presently.  You  will  get  a  good  view  of 
him  in  five  minutes,  if  you  focus  your  glass 
properly  and  don't  chatter." 

Daphne  spoke  never  a  word,  but  stood 
motionless,  with  her  landscape-glass  glued 
to  her  eyes,  and  waited  as  for  a  divine 
revelation. 

Yes,  yonder  it  arose,  white  and  cloudlike 
on  the  edge  of  the  blue  summer  sky,  the 
mighty  snow-clad  range  of  which  Mont 
Blanc  is  but  a  detail — the  grand  inacces- 
sible region;  mountain  top  beyond  moun- 
tain top;  peak  upon  peak;  everlasting, 
untrodden  hills,  producing  nothing,  pastur- 
ing nothing,  stupendous  and  ghastly  as 
the  polar  seas;  a  world  apart  from  all 
other  worlds ;  a  spectacle  to  awe  the 
dullest  soul  and  thrill  the  coldest  heart; 
a  revelation  of  Nature's  titanic  beauty. 

"  Oh,  it  must  have  been  such  mountains 
as  those  that  the  Titans  hurled  about  them 
when  they  fought  with  Zeus,"  cried  Daphne, 
when  she  had  gazed  and  gazed  till  the 
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last  gleam  of  those  white  crests  vanished 
in  the  distance. 

"Do  you  feel  better?"  asked  Gerald, 
with  his  mocking  smile. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  the  world  that 
we  are  to  know  after  death,"  answered 
Daphne. 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
these  excrescences,  which  you  think  so 
grand,  are  but  modern  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  earth.  Time  was  when 
Switzerland  was  one  vast  ice-field  :  nay,  if 
we  can  believe  Lyell,  the  clay  of  London 
was  in  course  of  accumulation  as  marine 
mud,  at  a  time  when  the  ocean  still  rolled 
its  waves  over  the  space  now  occupied  by 
some  of  the  loftiest  Alpine  summits." 

"Please  don't  be  instructive,"  exclaimed 
Daphne.  "  I  want  to  know  nothing  about 
them,  except  that  they  are  there,  and 
that  they  are  beautiful." 

At  Fribourg  they  drove  down  the  narrow 
street  to  the  Zahringer  Hof,  the  hotel  by  the 
suspension  bridge,  where  from  a  balcony 
they  looked  down  a  sheer  descent  to  the 
river,  and  to  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the 
old  town  lying  in  a  cleft  of  the  hills,  and 
yonder,  suspended  in  mid-air,  a  mere  spider 
thread  across  the  sky,  stretched  the  upper 
and  longer  bridge.  It  was  nearly  dinner- 
time when  they  arrived;  there  were  dark 
clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  only  gleams  of 
watery  sunshine  behind  the  grey  old  watch- 
towers  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  across  the 
river. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  another 
storm,"  said  Gerald,  lounging  against  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  and  looking  as  if 
Fribourg,  with  its  modern  suspension-bridges 
and  mediaeval  watch-towers,  were  just  the 
most  uninteresting  place  in  the  world.  He 
looked  thoroughly  worn-out  and  weary,  as 
if  he  had  been  labouring  hard  with  body 
and  mind  all  day,  instead  of  lolling  in  a 
railway-carriage,  staring  listlessly  at  the 
landscape.  Sir  Vernon,  the  ostensible  in- 
valid, was  not  more  languid. 

"  Let  it  come  down,"  cried  Daphne;  "  but 
whatever  the  weather  may  be,  I  shall  go  and 
hear  the  organ  after  dinner.  There  is  the 
bell  for  vespers.  How  nice  it  is  to  find 
oneself  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town,  with 
vesper-bells  ringing,  and  dear  old  priests  and 
nuns  and  all  sorts  of  picturesque  creatures 
walking  about  the  streets." 

They  dined  in  their  own  sitting-room, 
Sir  Vernon  having  a  good  old  English  dis- 
like to  any  intercourse  with  unintroduced 
fellow-creatures:  to  sit  at  a  table-d'h6te 
with  the  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  of  cockney 


Switzerland  would  have  been  abhorrent  to 
him. 

"  We  may  get  a  worse  dinner  in  our  own 
room,"  he  said,  looking  doubtfully  at  some 
unknown  spoon-food  offered  to  him  by  way 
of  an  entree,  "but  we  avoid  rubbing- 
shoulders  with  the  kind  of  people  who  travel 
nowadays." 

"Are  they  so  much  worse  than  the  people 
who  used  to  travel  " 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  1  Yes, 
Daphne,  quite  a  different  race,"  said  Sir 
Vernon  with  authority.  "  Gerald  was  right. 
We  are  in  for  another  storm." 

A  quiver  of  livid  light,  a  crash  of  thunder, 
and  black  darkness  yonder  behind  the  hills 
gave  emphasis  to  his  statement.  Daphne' 
flew  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  bridges 
and  the  towers,  which  were  almost  expunged 
from  the  face  of  creation  by  a  thick  blinding 
rain.  A  waggon  was  crawling  across  the 
nearer  and  lower  bridge,  and  the  whole 
fabric  rocked  under  its  weight. 

"  Nobody  will  dream  of  going  to  the 
cathedral  to-night,"  said  Sir  Vernon. 

But  the  waiter  in  attendance  declared 
that  everyone  would  go.  There  would  be  a 
concert  on  the  great  organ  from  eight  to 
nine.  The  cathedral  was  close  by;  there 
would  be  a  carriage  in  waiting  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight  to  convey  those  guests 
who  graciously  deigned  to  patronise  the 
concert,  for  which  the  waiter  was  privileged 
to  dispose  of  tickets.  Furthermore,  the 
storm  would  assuredly  abate  before  long. 
It  was  but  a  thunder-shower. 

Daphne  stood  at  the  window  watching 
the  thunder-shower,  which  seemed  to  be 
drowning  the  lower  town  and  flooding  the 
river.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents;  the 
thunder  roared  and  bellowed  over  the 
hills  ;  the  chain-work  of  the  suspension- 
bridge  rattled. 

Sir  Vernon  protested  that  the  storm 
made  him  nervous,  and  retired  to  his  room, 
leaving  the  young  people  to  do  as  they 
pleased. 

They  sat  in  the  stormy  dusk  sipping  their 
coffee,  ready  to  put  on  their  hats  ^,nd  be  off 
the  minute  the  carriage  was  announced. 
Daphne  wore  a  gown  of  some  creamy- white 
material,  which  gave  her  a  ghostly  look  in 
the  gloom. 

"You  have  heard  this  famous  organ, 
Lina,"  she  said.  "Is  it  really  worth  stopping 
at  Fribourg  on  purpose  to  hear  it :  when, 
with  a  little  more  time  and  trouble,  one 
might  get  half-way  up  Mont  Blanc?" 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  organ,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  yourself  in  a  few  minutes." 
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"We  should  have  been  getting  near 
Chamounix  by  this  time,  if  we  had  started  by 
this  morning's  diligence,"  sighed  Daphne. 

"  Restless,  unsatisfied  soul !  still  harping 
on  the  mountain,"  said  Gerald. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  at  least,"  exclaimed 
Daphne,  clasping  her  hands;  "  that  is  some- 
thing. Far,  far  away,  like  a  glimpse  of 
another  world :  but  still  I  have  seen  him. 
Shall  we  see  him  again  to-morrow,  do  you 
think,  on  the  way  to  Interlaken  1 " 

fj  I'm  afraid  not.  To-morrow  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Jungfrau." 

"I  don't  care  a  straw  for  her,"  exclaimed 
Daphne  contemptuously. 

"  What !  not  for  Manfred's  mountain  1 
Can  you,  who  have  so  devoured  your 
Byron,  be  indifferent  to  the  background  of 
that  gloomy  individual's  existence." 

"  There  is  an  interest  in  that,  certainly ; 
but  Mont  Blanc  is  my  beau-ideal  of  a 
mountain." 

Here,  the  carriage  was  announced.  The 
two  girls  put  on  their  hats  and  wraps,  soft 
China  crape  and  Nurpore  chuddah  shawls, 
and  hurried  down  to  the  hall.  The  rain 
was  still  falling,  the  thunder  still  grumbling 
amidst  distant  hills.  They  crowded  into 
the  fly,!  and  were  jolted  over  stony  and 
uneven  ways  to  the  cathedral. 

They  went  in  at  a  narrow  little  door 
to  a  great  dark  church,  with  solitary 
lamps  dotted  about  here  and  there  in  the 
gloom.  Everything  had  a  mysterious  look ; 
the  richly  -  carved  oak,  the  shrines,  the 
chapels,  the  shrouded  altar  far  away  at  the 
end. 

There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  people 
sitting  about  in  high  narrow  pews,  with 
massive  carved  oak  seats,  sitting  here 
and  there  in  a  scattered  way,  all  wrapt 
in  shadow  and  gloom,  silent,  overawed, 
expectant. 

i  Madoline  and  Daphne  walked  side  by 
side  up  the  long  nave,  between  two  lines  of 
oaken  seats,  the  two  men  following ;  then, 
midway  between  the  organ  and  the  altar, 
they  went  into  one  of  the  pews,  Lina  first, 
then  Daphne.  She  had  been  sitting  there  a 
minute  or  so  looking  about  the  dim  dark 
church  before  she  discovered  that  it  was 
Gerald,  and  not  Edgar,  who  sat  by  her 
side.  Edgar  had  taken  the  seat  behind 
them. 

They  sat  there  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
hushed  and  listening ;  the  rain  splashing  on 
the  roof,  the  distant  thunder  reverberating; 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  vast  building 
but  those  yellow  lamps  gleaming  here  and 


there,  and  lighting  up  an  isolated  carved 
niche  with  its  statue,  or  a  pulpit,  or  a 
clustered  column. 

At  last,  when  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  faintest  whisperings  among  the  expectant 
audience,  had  endured  for  what  seemed  a 
weary  while,  the  organ  pealed  forth  in  a 
grand  burst  of  sound,  which  swept  along 
the  arched  roof,  and  filled  the  church  with 
music.  Then  after  that  crash  of  mighty 
chords,  came  tenderest  phrases,  a  flowing 
melody  that  sank  low  as  a  whisper,  and  then 
that  strain  of  almost  supernatural  likeness  to 
the  human  voice  rose  up  above  the  legato 
arpeggios  of  the  accompaniment,  and 
thrilled  every  ear — tender,  angelic,  a  divine 
whisper  of  love  and  melancholy.  Daphne 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  stood  with 
her  arms  resting  upon  the  massive  wood- 
work in  front  of  her,  gazing  up  through  the 
darkness  towards  that  glimmering  spot  of 
light  yonder,  near  the  arch  of  the  roof, 
which  showed  Avhere  the  organ  was,  far 
away,  mysterious. 

Oh,  that  heavenly  voice,  with  its  soul- 
moving  sadness  !  A  rush  of  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes ;  she  stretched  out  her  hands, 
unconsciously,  as  if  yearning  for  some 
human  touch  to  break  the  mournful  spell 
of  that  divine  sorrow,  and  the  hand  nearest 
Gerald  was  clasped  in  the  darkness ; 
clasped  by  a  warm  strong  hand  which  held 
it  and  kept  it — kept  it  without  a  struggle, 
for,  alas  !  it  lay  unresistingly  in  his.  They 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  each  other  involun- 
tarily, shudderingly  happy — with  the  deep 
sense  of  an  unpardonable  guilt,  a  shameful 
treason,  yet  forgetting  everything  except 
that  vain  foolish  love  against  which  both 
had  fought  long  and  valiantly. 

A  peal  of  thunder  on  the  organ  within, 
an  answering  peal  from  the  storm  with- 
out; the  mimic  tempest  blended  itself 
with  heaven's  own  artillery;  and  at  the 
terrible  sound  those  guilty  creatures  in  the 
church  let  go  each  other's  hands.  Daphne 
clasped  hers  before  her  face,  and  sank  on 
her  knees. 

"  Pity  me  and  help  me,  oh,  God,"  she 
prayed,  and  looking  up  she  saw  just  above 
her  in  a  marble  niche  the  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God;  and  in  this  moment  of 
temptation  and  self-abandonment,  it  seemed 
to  her  a  natural  thing  that  women  should 
ask  a  woman's  mediation  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Dies  Irse  pealed  from  the  organ  with  an 
awful  grandeur  which  thrilled  every  listener; 
and  then  came  a  silence,  and  after  that 
the  low  murmur  of  the  storm  dying  away 
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in  the  distance,  from  the  overture  of 
William  Tell,  the  flute-like  tones  of  the  ranz 
des  vaches,  telling  of  pastoral  valleys  and 
solemn  mountains,  a  life  of  Arcadian 
innocence  and  peace. 

With  those  lighter,  gayer  strains  the 
concert  ended,  and  they  all  went  slowly 
and  silently  out  of  the  church.  The  storm 
was  over,  and  the  moon  was  breaking 
through  dark  clouds. 

"  Don't  let  us  go  back  in  that  jingling 
abomination  of  a  fly,"  said  Gerald,  striding 
on  over  the  wet  pavement,  leaving  the  two 
girls  to  follow  with  Edgar  Turchill. 

They  picked  their  way  through  the 
streets.  The  town  was  all  dark  and  quiet, 
save  for  a  glimmering  yellow  candle  here 
and  there  under  a  gable ;  there  was  none 
of  the  brightness  and  out-of-door  life  of  a 
French  town.  A  couple  of  omnibuses  and 
a  fly  or  two  carried  off  the  people  who  had 
been  in  the  cathedral  to  their  several 
hotels. 

Gerald  Goring  was  waiting  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Zahringer. 

"What  made  you  hurry  on  so  1 "  asked 
Madoline  wonderingly. 

"Did  I  hurry1?  I  think  it  was  you 
others  who  crawled.  That  music  irritated 
my  nerves  a  little.  It  is  full  of  studied 
effects  ;  the  organist  has  trained  himself 
to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  his  audience, 
now  rising  into  a  heaven  of  seraph  voices, 
now  going  down  to  the  depths  of  Pande- 
monium. The  thunderstorm  and  the  organ 
together  would  have  been  too  much  for 
anybody.  Oh,  pray  don't  go  indoors  yet," 
he  exclaimed,  as  they  were  all  three  moving 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  hotel.  "  Let 
us  go  for  a  walk  on  the  bridge.  Don't  you 
know  that  after  the  organ  the  great  feature 
of  Fribourg  is  the  bridge  1 " 

"  If  we  are  to  be  on  our  way  to  Inter- 
laken  to-morrow,  we  had  better  see  all  we 
can  to-night,"  said  the  practical  Edgar. 

They  went  on  the  bridge ;  Gerald  still 
walking  ahead,  and  keeping  in  some  wise 
aloof  from  them.  Daphne  had  not  spoken 
since  they  left  the  cathedral. 

"Had  the  music  an  unpleasant  effect 
upon  you  too,  dear,  that  you  are  so  silent  1" 
Madoline  asked,  as  they  two  walked  side 
by  side. 

"  It  was  only  too  beautiful,"  answered 
Daphne. 

"And  you  are  glad  we  came  here  1" 

"  No.     Yes.    I  would  rather  have  been 

half-way  up  Mont  Blanc." 

"  Poor  darling !  but  that  is  a  pleasure 

in  reserve  for  another  holiday.    I  know 


Edgar  will  take  you  wherever  you  like 
to  go." 

-  "Do  you  think  so  1  What  a  dance  I 
shall  lead  him,"  cried  Daphne  with  a 
mocking  laugh.  "  I  shall  not  be  content 
with  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Matterhorn.  I 
shall  insist  upon  seeing  all  the  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  wonderful  fiery  mountains 
that  have  burned  themselves  out.  Cotopaxi 
is  about  the  mildest  hill  he  will  be  invited 
to  climb." 

Mr.  Turchill  had  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground, and  was  quietly  enjoying  his  cigar, 
unaware  of  the  pleasures  in  store  for  him. 
Gerald  walked  ever  so  far  ahead,  cigarless, 
a  gloomy  figure. 

"  I'm  afraid  either  the  thunder  or  the 
organ  has  given  Gerald  one  of  his  dreadful 
headaches,"  said  Lina  anxiously. 

The  moon  showed  herself  fitfully  athwart 
hurrying  clouds,  now  lighting  up  hills  and 
watch-towers,  river  and  rugged  ravine, 
with  a  wild  Salvator  Rosa-esque  effect,  now 
hidden  altogether,  and  leaving  all  in  gloom. 
Midway  upon  the  bridge  Madoline  and 
Daphne  stopped,  and  stood  looking  down 
into  the  hollow  below  with  the  quiet  sleeping 
town,  its  quaint  street  lamps,  and  rare 
gleams  of  light  from  narrow  casements, 
and  stony  ways  shining  after  the  rain. 
Here,  when  they  had  stood  for  some 
minutes,  Edgar  joined  them,  having  finished 
his  cigar,  and  he  and  Madoline  began 
to  talk  about  the  place;  he  questioning, 
she  expounding  its  features. 

While  they  two  were  talking,  Gerald 
came  slowly  back,  and  stood  by  Daphne's 
side,  a  few  paces  apart  from  the  others. 
She  said  never  a  word.  They  stood  side- 
by-side  for  some  minutes  like  statues.  She 
was  wondering  if  he  could  hear  the  pas- 
sionate throbbing  of  her  heart,  which 
would  not  be  stilled. 

They  were  standing  thus,  as  if  bound 
by  a  spell,  when  a  heavy  waggon  came 
creeping  slowly  along  the  bridge,  making 
the  spot  on  which  they  stood  tremble  and 
rock  under  their  feet. 

"  We  are  hanging  by  a  thread  between 
time  and  eternity,"  said  Gerald,  drawing 
closer  to  her.  *  What  if  the  thread  were 
to  snap,  and  drop  us,  hand  in  hand,  into 
the  black  gulf  of  death  % " 

She  did  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  but 
turned  and  looked  at  him  in  the  moonlight, 
with  a  strange  sad  smile. 

"  Would  you  be  glad?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  between  a  sigh  and 
a  whisper,  still  looking  up  at  him  with  that 
pathetic  smile;  and  his  eyes  looked  fondly 
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down  into  hers,  losing  themselves  in  the 
depths  of  a  fathomless  mystery. 

"Do  you  know  that  this  bridge  is  the 
second  longest  in  the  world,  three  hundred 
yards  long,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
yards  above  the  river  1 "  asked  Edgar 
TurchiU's  matter-of-fact  tones,  as  he  walked 
towards  them,  cheerful,  contented,  pleased 
with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

"For  God's  sake  spare  us  a  gush  of  second- 
hand Baedeker,"  cried  Gerald  with  intense 
irritation.  "  As  if  any  living  soul,  except 
a  Cook's  tourist,  could  care  how  many  feet 
or  how  many  yards  long  a  bridge  is.  It  is 
the  effect  one  values,  the  general  idea  that 
one  is  on  that  very  bridge  of  Al  Sirat,  laid 
over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
over  which  the  righteous  must  pass  to 
Mahomet's  paradise.  It  is  the  notion  of 
man's  audacity  in  making  perilous  ways  that 
is  really  delightful.  When  that  waggon 
went  across  just  now,  I  though  the  last  straw 
was  being  laid,  and  we  were  all  going." 

Edgar  came  round  to  Daphne  with  a  calm 
air  of  proprietorship  which  made  her 
shudder. 

H  What  an  interesting  evening  we  have 
had,"  he  said. 
"  Very." 

"  You  look  pale  and  tired.  Has  it  all  been 
too  much  for  you  1 "  he  asked  tenderly. 

"  I  think  that  organ  would  be  too  much 
for  anyone." 

"Do  you  know — I  am  no  judge,  and  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  me  for  expressing  an 
opinion — I  hardly  thought  it  equal,  as  an 
organ,  to  the  one  at  St.  Paul's.  I  took  my 
mother  there  once  when  all  the  charity- 
children  were  assembled.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  a  grand  sight  it  was,  the  cathedral 
lined  with  their  fresh  young  faces." 

"Oh,  for  pity's  sake  don't  talk  about 
it,"  cried  Daphne,  almost  hysterically.  "To 
compare  that  dark  solemn  cathedral,  with 
just  a  few  people  dotted  about  among  the 
shadows,  and  the  thunder  pealing  over  the 
roof— to  compare  that  with  that  pagan 
St.  Paul's,  lined  with  rosy-cheeked  children, 
all  white  caps  and  pinafores  and  yellow 
worsted  stockings  ! " 

"  I  was  talking  of  the  organ,"  replied 
Edgar,  somewhat  offended. 

' '  Then  why  introduce  the  charity-children? 
Oh,  please  let  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  that 
dark  church  to-night;  let  me  remember  the 
•  music,  the  darkness." 

"Daphne,  dearest  one,  you  are  crying," 
exclaimed  Edgar,  startled  at  the  sound  of  a 
stifled  sob. 


"  Who  would  not  cry  at  such  music  1 " 

"  But  so  long  after.  You  are  nervous  and 
hysterical." 

"  I  am  only  tired.  Please  don't  worry 
me,"  retorted  Daphne  fretfully,  wrapping 
herself  tightly  in  her  soft  grey  shawl,  and 
quickening  her  pace. 

She  said  not  a  word  more  till  they  were  in- 
side the  Zahringer  Hof,  when  she  wished  the 
other  three  a  brief  good-night,  declaring 
herself  utterly  worn  out,  and  tripped  lightly 
upstairs  to  her  room  on  the  second  storey. 
Madoline's  room  was  next  her  sister's,  and 
when  she  went  up  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  two  rooms,  Daphne  excused 
herself  from  opening  it. 

"  I'm  dreadfully  sleepy,  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"  please  leave  me  alone  for  to-night ! " 

"  Willingly,  dearest,  if  you  are  sure  you 
are  riot  ill." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  you  want  Mowser 
to  do  for  you." 

"  Nothing.  She  has  unpacked  my  things. 
I  have  everything  I  want." 

"  Then  good-night,  and  God  bless  you." 

"  Good-night,"  answered  Daphne,  but 
invoked  no  blessing  upon  the  sister  she 
loved  so  well.  Prayer  breathed  from  such 
a  guilty  heart  would  be  almost  blasphemy. 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a 
long  time,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  her 
soul  filled  with  ineffable  joy.  Yes  ;  guilty, 
treacherous,  vile,  ungrateful  as  she  knew 
herself  to  be,  she  could  not  stifle  that  wild 
sense  of  happiness,  the  rapture  of  knowing 
herself  beloved  by  the  man  she  loved. 
Nothing  but  evil  could  ever  come  out  of 
that  love;  nothing  but  struggle,  and  sorrow, 
and  pain;  yet  it  was  delight  to  have  been 
loved,  the  one  perfect  joy  which  was  pos- 
sible for  her  upon  this  earth.  To  have 
missed  it  would  have  been  never  to 
have  lived:  and  now  death  might  come 
when  it  would.  She  had  lived  her  life;  she 
had  had  her  day. 

That  this  love  was  a  thing  of  guilt,  a 
scorpion  to  be  crushed  and  trodden  under 
her  foot,  she  never  questioned.  Not  for 
an  instant  did  it  enter  into  her  mind  that 
she  could  profit  by  Gerald  Goring's  incon- 
stancy, that  she  was  to  take  to  herself  the 
lover  whose  faith  had  been  violated  by  to- 
night's revelation.  Never  did  it  occur  to  her 
that  any  alteration  in  his  future  or  hers 
was  involved  in  the  admissions  which  each 
had  made  to  the  other. 

"  He  knows  that  I  love  him ;  he  knows 
how  weak  and  vile  I  am,"  she  said  to  her- 
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self.  "  If  Lina  were  to  know  too  ]  If 
she  were  to  see  me  with  the  mask  off  my 
face,  what  a  monster  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  I  should  seem  to  her.  Oh,  I 
should  die  of  shame.  I  could  never  endure 
the  discovery.  And  to  make  her  unhappy 
— her  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  my 
dearest,  my  best,  the  guardian  angel  of  my 
life.    Oh,  Lina,  Lina,  if  you  knew  f3 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and,  with  hands  clasped  above  her 
head,  breathed  her  passionate  prayer. 

"  Let  me  die  to-night.  Oh,  Thou  who 
knowest  how  vile  and  weak  I  am,  let  me 
die  to-night." 


A  TRAVELLER'S  TALES. 

A  HELMET. 

Where  the  religious  fervour  of  a  nation 
has  fixed  one  central  spot  as  holiest,  the 
painter  and  philosopher  will  find  material 
enough  for  study.  It  is  said  that  a  "revival" 
is  impressive,  though  enthusiasm  must 
needs  be  strong  to  master  the  impedi- 
ment of  our  ugly  English  dress.  That 
spectacle  I  have  never  seen,  but  it  was 
granted  me  to  watch  a  Mexican  crowd,  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  wailing  its  penitence  and 
its  prayers  for  mercy.  Those  who  have 
beheld  will  not  forget  that  sobbing  throng 
which  circulates  about  the  shrine  in  Peter's 
house  upon  the  Neva,  dim  in  the  smoke  of 
incense,  red  in  the  light  of  innumerable 
candles,  crying  out,  gesticulating,  fainting  in 
the-  crush  and  heat.  But  for  picturesque 
effect,  complete  all  round,  daily  worship  in 
the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsur  will  be 
hardly  matched.  One  can  only  guess,  no 
stranger  has  beheld,  what  it  might  be  in 
seasons  of  danger  to  the  faith.  He  who 
has  seen  the  tearful  excitement,  heard  the 
impassioned  words,  and  marked  the  zeal  of 
these  simple  manly  folk  in  times  of 
quietude,  will  be  first  to  admit  that  imagi- 
nation cannot  form  even  an  outline  of  that 
picture.  ^ 

The  Sikhs,  they  say,  are  declining  in 
numbers  and  religious  spirit.  It  may  be 
so,  and  doubtless  it  is,  since  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  and  least  anxious  to 
have  the  truth  revealed,  declare  the  fact. 
The  gooroos,  or  priests,  lately  petitioned 
the  viceroy,  on  his  visiting  their  temple,  to 
enforce  the  ancient  laws.  They  complained 
that  the  children  brought  to  them  for 
initiation,  or  whatever  the  ceremony  may  be 
called,  are  yearly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
though  the  Sikhs,  as  a  people,  are  certainly 
increasing  fast.    The  viceroy,  of  course, 


regretted  that  he  could  not  arrest  the 
threatened  extinction  of  a  faith  which 
is  as  nearly  perfect,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  as  idolatry  can  be  ;  but  the 
outward  tokens  of  decay  are  not  yet 
visible.  The  Khalsa  and  the  Grunt,  the 
Sword  and  the  Book,  will  last  out  our 
generation.  Fresh  layers  of  gold-leaf  are 
daily  added  to  the  glittering  temple  walls. 
The  costly  pavement  is  repaired  with 
marbles  yet  costlier.  Faded  frescoes  are  re- 
painted, dimmed  mirrors  replaced.  Before 
the  draperies  of  cloth  -  of- gold  or  silken 
needlework  are  soiled,  others  more  gorgeous 
are  strewn  above  the  holy  books.  Pious 
offerings  pour  in  unceasingly  ;  the  popula- 
tion, young  and  old,  pass  their  afternoons 
in  listening  to  the  preacher.  The  marble 
causeway  bears  a  double  swarm  of  devotees, 
going  and  returning ;  the  marble  tank  is 
lined  with  zealous  bathers.  Perhaps  the 
Sikh  faith  is  dying  ;  but  what  life  remains 
is  ecstatic. 

The  Golden  Temple  reminds  one  some- 
what of  St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Each  building  has  a  central  dome,  with 
turrets  open  and  pillared  like  baldachins 
at  each  corner.  But  the  Sikh  temple  is 
strangely  flat  and  low,  and  resemblance 
ceases  below  the  roof.  It  is  all  gold  out- 
side, from  the  apex  of  its  dome  to  its 
marble  pavement.  An  open  cloister  sur- 
rounds it,  however,  and  the  heavy  dazzling 
ornament  of  the  exterior  is  not  carried 
through.  The  cloister,  and  the  fane  which 
it  conceals,  are  built  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  the  most  valuable  stones  in 
pietra  dura.  Under  the  friction  of  count- 
less worshippers  who  pass  and  repass, 
crushed  against  the  wall,  these  jewelled 
panels  get  defaced,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
merit  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine 
beauty.  The  cost  varies.  A  Sikh  gentle- 
man enquired  for  me,-  and  he  learned  that 
one  just  finished  had  cost  sixty  thousand 
rupees— say,  five  thousand  pounds.  There 
are  not  less  than  five  hundred  of  these 
panels  certainly. 

The  temple  stands  upon  a  platform  of 
marble  in  a  great  square  tank  of  marble, 
surrounded  by  marble  balustrades,  and  a 
broad  sunk  pavement  of  marble,  to  which 
we  descend  by  a  marble  staircase.  Every- 
thing is  holy  inside  the  iron  gates  which 
close  this  golden  paradise.  Boots  must  be 
removed  before  setting  foot  in  it,  and  Lord 
Lytton  has  not  earned  forgiveness  for  his 
attempts  to  disregard  this  sacred  law  by  a 
present  of  one  thousand  rupees  ;  leather  is 
a  substance  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the 
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feelings  of  every  Hindoo.  A  very  hand- 
some causeway,  marble  of  course,  opening 
beneath  an  arch  all  glorious  Avith  gold,  leads 
to  the  island  temple.  It  is  lined  with 
beggars,  fakirs,  and  pilgrims,  who  await  a 
charitable  inspector  of  the  faithful.  So  do 
the  huge  fish,  mouldy  and  blind,  which  lie 
with  their  ugly  mouths  agape  beneath  the 
balustrade.  Those  who  have  imagination 
strong  enough  may  picture  to  themselves 
the  many-coloured  throng  of  worshippers 
who  stream  towards  the  island,  or  return, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  nay,  for  anything 
I  know,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Never 
did  I  see  a  pause. 

The  temple  itself  is  small.  Passing 
from  the  cloister  through  low  silver  doors, 
exquisitely  carved,  embossed,  and  chased, 
of  which  the  value  alleged  is  fabulous,  one 
enters  a  square  apartment  scarce  twenty 
feet  across ;  an  open  colonnade  runs  round 
the  small  central  space — the  holy  of  holies 
— where  lies  the  Grunt,  the  Sikh  revelation. 
In  this  colonnade  the  faithful  wait  their 
turn  to  adore  the  sacred  book,  moving  in  a 
ceaseless  stream.  Thick  white  mats  carpet 
the  sanctuary,  whereon,  cross-legged,  squats 
a  blessed  orchestra  with  flutes  and  odd 
stringed-instruments  that  wail  and  scream 
a  music  not  unfitting  to  the  scene.  So 
tiny  is  the  area  within  the  columns,  that 
the  flowing  robes  of  the  performers  cover 
it  up,  excepting  a  few  feet  down  the 
middle  and  the  space  at  one  end  re- 
quired for  the  officiating  priest.  Where- 
ever  the  mats  are  visible  they  are  strewn 
with  costly  shawls,  silk,  cloth  -  of  -  gold, 
embroidery  of  most  superb  design  and  tint. 
Heaps  of  grain  and  cowries,  piles  of  copper- 
coin,  lie  amongst  these,  tossed  anyhow 
together,  and  they  fall  rattling  as  the 
players  move  their  stiff  limbs  uneasily. 
The  Grunt  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  large 
box,  the  glory  of  which  I  cannot  describe, 
for  it  is  hidden  beneath  a  load  of  shawls, 
the  most  beautiful  that  human  fancy  can 
conceive  or  human  patience  execute.  Over 
all  these,  trailing  down  the  mats  and 
tumbled  by  the  shifting  movements  of  the 
priest,  is  a  great  pall  of  silver  tissue,  which 
shimmers  in  the  half-light.  Overhead 
hangs  the  low  dome,  crimson  and  silver, 
gleaming  with  bits  of  looking-glass  dis- 
posed in  mathematical  patterns.  From 
the  gallery  above  the  colonnade  dark  faces 
framed  in  brilliant  turbans  look  down  upon 
the  sanctuary. 

The  priest  kneels  beside  the  Grunt, 
and  stretches  out  his  hands  above  its 
sacred  chest.    While  the  orchestra  plays  a 


wild  accompaniment  he  ceaselessly  intones 
a  hymn,  and  his  open  palms  travel  to  and 
fro  like  machinery,  the  left  dropping  money 
into  a  box  beside  him,  the  right  giving 
flowers  in  exchange  from  a  tray  on  the 
other  side.  The  impatient  and  perfunctory 
manner  of  this  priest  contrasts  with  the 
hysteric  fervour  of  the  devotees.  They 
sing,  they  cry  aloud,  gesticulate,  and  faint 
over  the  blossoms  of  the  mogri,  so  care- 
lessly distributed,  but  the  throng  urges 
them  fast  towards  the  opposite  door.  If 
there  be  any  scene  so  strange  and  thrill- 
ing in  the  world,  I  have  not  beheld  it. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  always  an  impressive 
sight,  is  nowhere  environed  by  circum- 
stances so  delightful  to  the  eye.  The 
softened  light,  the  rich  colours  of  the  dome, 
the  gorgeous  draperies,  the  spotless  robes, 
the  golden  skins  and  perfect  features  of 
the  girls,  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  men, 
form  a  picture  such  as  no  description 
could  exaggerate.  I  mounted  to  the  gallery 
above,  and  watched  tiil  I  was  almost  dizzy 
with  the  shifting  blaze  of  tints,  the  scream 
of  music  and  the  shrill  intoning,  the  murmur 
of  the  people,  the  heat,  and  the  sharp  close 
smell. 

Amritsur  is  a  place  interesting,  I  dare 
say,  for  many  objects  besides  its  Golden 
Temple,  but  I  recollect  only  that  supreme 
delight,  and  the  trivial  incident  connected 
with  my  helmet.  Strolling  about  the  town, 
I  was  led  to  a  shop  rather  famous  for  Cash- 
mere goods — this  is  a  great  market  for 
such  articles.  After  beholding  a  thousand 
shawls  or  so — in  earnest  truth,  the  merchant 
would  not  suffer  me  to  leave  until  a  mass 
eighteen  inches  thick  had  accumulated 
round  him — I  bought  a  couple  and  departed. 
In  the  yard  we  met  a  boy,  carrrying  some 
heavy  object  in  a  scarlet  cotten  rag.  My 
servant  spoke  with  him,  and  presently 
asked  :  "  You  want  buy  Indian  man's  head 
thing,  sah'b  1 "  Before  I  could  demand  an 
explanation,  the  child  undid  his  bundle,  and 
displayed  a  beautiful  helmet,  of  the  old 
Sikh  form,  familiar  to  most  people.  It  might 
be  described  as  a  bowl-shaped  cap  of 
polished  steel,  fitted  with  three  long  plume- 
sockets,  one  at  the  crown,  and  one  above 
each  brow.  A  heart-shaped  piece  of  metal, 
at  the  end  of  a  stout  shaft,  protects  the 
nose ;  playing  through  a  loop,  which  is  fitted 
with  a  catch,  it  may  be  drawn  up  and 
secured  when  no  danger  threatens.  All 
round  the  cap  brim  depends  a  curtain  of 
chain-mail,  short  over  the  eyes,  but  long 
enough  behind  to  guard  the  shoulders  and 
the  back.   In  this  specimen,  the  nose-piece, 
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the  plume-sockets,  and  an  inch-wide  circlet 
round  the  brim,  were  finely  inlaid  with  gold, 
whilst  the  curtain  was  adorned  with  golden 
links  disposed  in  an  effective  pattern.  I 
asked  the  boy  how  much  he  wanted  for 
this  very  graceful  piece  of  armour,  expecting 
he  would  name  a  heavy  price.  "A  hundred 
and  fifty  rupees,"  said  he;  and  within  five 
minutes  I  secured  it  for  one  hundred,  say, 
eight  pounds  ten  shillings,  to  my  great 
astonishment. 

A  lady  dined  with  us  that  night,  who, 
to  many  charms  of  mind  and  person,  adds 
a  singular  shrewdness  in  the  ways  of  native 
cunning.  I  displayed  my  shawls,  not  with- 
out emotion,  for  they  were  very  beautiful, 
and  they  had  cost  me  dear.  The  lady 
examined  them  with  critical  eye,  and' 
thrust  her  delicate  finger  through  the 
embroidery.  While  I  looked  on  speechless, 
she  repeated  this  cruel  operation  here  and 
there,  until,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  silvery, 
I  admit,  but  painful  to  my  feelings,  she 
cried:  "Dear  Mr.  B.,  your  shawls  are 
centuries  old ;  most  exquisite  specimens  for 
the  British  Museum,  but  too  venerable  for 
earthly  ladies'  wear." 

I  was  so  angry,  I  am  so  angry  still,  that  if 
I  could  recollect  the  name  of  that  hoary 
patriarch  who  swindled  me,  I  would  publish 
it  here.  It  is  a  consolation  to  think  that  his 
nefarious  dealings  with  the  guileless  and  the 
trusting  were  widely  advertised  by  indig- 
nant friends ;  but  I  chance  to  know  that  he 
does  a  large  business  with  England  direct. 
Those  whom  evil  fate  deliver  to-  his  hands 
may  be  pitied.  More  than  a  month  elapsed 
before  I  could  recover  my  rupees,  though 
the  old  scoundrel  knew  he  must  pay,  sooner 
or  later. 

The  jokes  that  followed  this  incident  I 
bore  stoutly,  conscious  of  a  trump  in 
hand.    The  helmet  was  produced. 

"  There,  Mrs.  R.,"  I  exclaimed  with  con- 
fidence ;  "  poke  your  finger  or  your  fun 
through  that ! " 

It  was  passed  round  with  great  admira- 
tion. But  my  excellent  friend  R.  surveyed 
it  closely  and  gravely,  with  puckered  brows. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  unless  I  greatly  mistake, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  stolen  from  the 
Runjeet  Singh  armoury  at  Lahore.  How 
did  you  get  it  1 " 

"As  a  jest,"  I  observed  with  dignity, 
"  your  idea  does  not  bear  comparison  with 
Mrs.  R.'s  happy  thought.  If  no  one  has  a 
remark  more  amusing  to  suggest  about  my 
helmet,  I  will  pack  it  up." 

a  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  joking," 
said  R.    "  The  armoury  was  robbed  some 


months  ago,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
objects  stolen.  You  needn't  be  alarmed ) 
nobody  will  tell ;  but  I  shouldn't  wear  that 
article  much,  if  I  were  you,  about  the  streets 
of  Lahore." 

"  Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  R.  "  What 
a  picture  fancy  conjures  up !  Mr.  B. 
publicly  recognised  by  his  helmet  as  the 
destined  Gooroo,  acclaimed  by  the  popu- 
lace, adored  by  the  Khalsa,  leading  vic- 
torious armies,  and  seating  himself  upon 
the  renovated  throne  of  Runjeet  Singh  ! 
Oh,  what  would  become  of  us1?  Do  not, 
do  not  be  persuaded,  dear  Mr.  B.,  to  wear 
your  helmet  much  in  the  streets  of  Lahore." 

My  unfortunate  purchases  had  let  me  in 
for  a  supper  of  "  chaff."  Accepting  the 
desperate  situation,  I  replied:  "In  the 
consideration  of  your  selfish  interests  you 
forget  a  higher  question.  Is  the  headdress 
becoming  1  If  so,  in  a  great  statesman's 
immortal  phrase,  *  Perish  India,'  so  long  as 
I  look  nice."  I  put  it  on ;  he  and  she  put 
it  on;  they  all  put  it  on;  and  everybody 
agreed  that  everybody  else  had  never 
looked  so  pretty  or  so  imposing,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Man  and  woman,  young  and 
old,  this  superb  headpiece  fitted  them  all, 
and  made  them  appear — the  men  grand,  the 
women  enchanting.  Since  coming  home, 
I  have  tried  it  on  subjects  very  unpro- 
mising, but  it  has  never  failed  to  beautify. 
Spectacles  cannot  destroy  the  martial 
effect ;  a  false  front,  and  all  that  delusion 
entails,  do  not  impair  the  magic  charm. 
When  Mrs.  R.  put  it  on  (I  may  say  so 
here,  some  thousands  of  miles  beyond  reach 
of  a  jealous  husband)  she  looked  so  divinely 
beautiful,  that  the  old  Athenians  would  have 
worshipped  her  as  an  incarnation  of  Pallas. 

Returning  to  Lahore,  I  visited  the 
armoury.  Little  remains  of  the  palace 
built  by  Runjeet  Singh,  as  of  the  palace 
of  the  Moghul  emperors  at  Delhi;  but 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  in  either  case, 
that  the  parts  best  worth  saving  are 
preserved.  The  grand  walls  of  the  citadel 
stand  erect  at  Lahore,  and  the  fine  gates, 
painted  so  incongruously  with  fantastic 
beasts  and  unnatural  flowers.  All  through 
North  India  one  seems  to  mark  a 
struggle.  Supreme  taste  and  grandeur 
of  architecture  are  injured  by  trivial 
tawdriness  of  decoration.  History  ex- 
plains this  anomaly.  The  taste  is  that 
of  the  conquering  Moslem,  the  offence 
that  of  the  Hindoo  spirit  asserting  itself 
where  it  can.  The  long  mastery  of  the 
Afghans  in  the  Punjaub  had  used  its 
people  to  the  forms,  the  light  and  airy 
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elegance  of  that  architecture  which, 
modified  but  not  degraded,  is  at  root 
Saracenic.  Runjeet  Singh  shared  the 
feeling  of  his  subjects.  He  did  not  con- 
ceive, probably  he  could  not  have  found 
men  to  execute,  another  style  of  building, 
but  he  could  and  did  show  his  nationality 
in  the  question  of  ornament.  The  walls  are 
simple  and  majestic;  the  gates,  though 
full  of  happy  fancies,  sudden  quaint  varia- 
tions, have  the  graceful  proportion  of 
Afghan  work.  But  Runjeet  Singh  has 
daubed  them  with  pictures  like  those 
outside  a  travelling  menagerie. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  other  parts 
remaining  of  the  palace-fortress  are  the 
Durbar  Hall,  with  its  adjoining  chambers, 
and  the  exquisite  summer-house.  It  will  be 
understood  that  I  describe  from  memory 
alone.  Matters  not  more  important  in 
history,  but  much  more  pressing  at  the 
time,  occupied  my  too  brief  visit  to  India. 
Without  notes  or  references  it  is  quite 
possible  that  I  should  commit  an  error 
here  and  there  in  details.  No  more  than  a 
rough  sketch  is  intended. 

At  Delhi,  at  Agra,  one's  capacity  of  hold- 
ing and  retaining  lovely  visions  is  flooded. 
A  certain  impatience  at  the  languor  of  our 
slow  senses  fills  the  mind ;  realised  there  in 
stone  are  dreams  which  have  been  shadowy 
and  shapeless,  too  beautiful,  too  strange,  to 
be  admitted  even  in  sleep.  No  monument 
in  all  the  world,  unless  it  be  the  Alhambra, 
compares  for  sensuous  delight  with  the 
Durbar  Hall  at  Delhi ;  for  magnificence, 
solid  and  imposing,  with  Akbar's  palace  at 
Agra ;  for  absolute  perfection  with  the  Taj 
Mahal.  The  Delhi  architect  knew  the  merit 
of  his  work,  and  proclaimed  it.  In  every 
corner  of  the  hall  he  wrote,  in  characters 
of  gold  :  "If  there  be  paradise  on  earth,  it 
is  here,  it  is  here  !"  From  my  soul  I  pity 
those  who  cavil  at  the  artist's  boast.  Para- 
dise, say  these,  or  would  say,  if  they  could 
express  their  inarticulate  ideas,  is  not  made 
of  barley-sugar,  coloured  sweetmeats,  and 
looking-glass.  Paradise  is  mystic,  solemn ; 
an  abode  through  eternity  of  strong  and 
pious  souls,  not  of  luxurious  fays.  If  you 
tempt  these  critics  to  explain  themselves 
more  fully,  you  will  see  that  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  imagine  that  the  soul,  what- 
ever its  nationality  while  incarnate,  becomes 
true  British  after  death.  The  paradise  of 
Delhi  is  not  even  European.  It  is  like 
-nothing  they  ever  saw,  or  could  have  fancied ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  sunshine  and  colour  petrified, 
and,  because  our  happy  land  is  not  familiar 
with  sunshine,  whilst  our  habits  forbid  us 


colour,  the  average  Briton  cannot  see 
those  blessed  gifts  of  the  Creator.  That 
the  eye  sees  only  what  it  looks  for,  is  an 
axiom  in  art.  When  a  commonplace 
observer  stands  before  a  tablet  in  the 
palace  wall,  and  marks  its  exquisite  in- 
laying, as  careful  in  the  minutest  point  as 
in  the  mass  of  flowers ;  when  he  surveys 
the  marble  screens,  carved  into  lace,  admit- 
ting a  soft  radiance  which  is  to  light  as 
moonbeams  to  sunshine,  he  is  astonished 
and  delighted.  But  it  presently  comes 
home  to  him  that  these  lovely  things  are 
not  pictures,  but  the  very  wall  itself,  that 
every  gap  is  filled  with  marble  guipure 
delicate  as  a  Chinese  fan — and  he  revolts. 
As  bric-a-brac,  as  bits  to  display  under  a 
glass  case  in  the  drawing-room,  these  things 
are  charming.  But  a  grand  edifice  all  built 
of  such  is  a  monstrous  idea.  Where  are 
the  broken  lines, the  "cloud-capped  towers," 
which  make  our  European  notion  of  great 
architecture  1  Where  are  the  shadows,  the 
unexpected  changes,  the  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  the  general  disarrangement 
which  we  are  used  to  call  "  picturesque." 
Nowhere. 

Another  class  of  critics  take  a  loftier 
view.  They  say  :  This  is  beautiful  work- 
manship, unsurpassed  for  delicacy  of  feeling, 
a  world's  wonder  of  its  sort.  But  how  far 
below  the  chastity,  the  dignified  composure 
of  that  early  style  which  suggested  this 
school  of  taste.  We  might  almost  credit 
that  the  supreme  genius  who  designed  the 
Taj  Mahal— he  may  have  been  an  Italian, 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
life  around  him,  or  he  may  have  been  a 
Persian,  an  Afghan,  or  a  Hindoo,  as  dif- 
ferent legends  state — whoever  he  was,  we 
might  almost  believe  that  he  had  a  prescient 
thought  of  such  criticism  when  he  did  this 
work.  Three  or  four  miles  from  Delhi 
stands  the  tomb  of  Suffer  Jung,  the  vizier 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  a  building  of  red  sandstone, 
which  charms  the  eye  of  all  who  see  it- 
cognoscenti  or  heretic,  officer  of  Engineers  or 
Tommy  Atkins,  Englishman  or  native. 
This  monument  is  a  reduction  of  the  Taj, 
stone  for  stone,  barring  the  minarets,  in 
such  material  as  the  courtier  could  afford ; 
the  price  was  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  any  way.  Being  in  red  sandstone, 
it  has  effects  of  shadow ;  uninlaid,  it  has 
simplicity  which  the  glory  of  Agra  was 
not  designed  to  have.  An  exact  reproduc- 
tion, nevertheless,  and  it  is  enthusiastically 
admired,  in  their  innocence,  by  those  who 
declare  the  Taj,  for  all  its  beauty,  to  be 
low  art.    What  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
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drawn  1  That  the  detractors'  real  objection 
is  not  against  the  building,  but  against  the 
material,  to  which  he  is  unused;  against 
the  snow-white  colour  and  pale  blue  shadows, 
which  seem  unnatural  to  his  eye. 

The  Hindoo  population  had  no  cause  to 
love  its  Moslem  masters.  Facts  are  estab- 
lished, not  by  tradition,  nor  by  history 
alone,  but  by  published  laws,  which  prove 
such  incredible  and  fantastic  tyranny  as  the 
world  has  seldom  shuddered  at.  The  two 
millions  sterling — or  was  it  twelve  1  I 
forget  —  which  this  building  cost,  were 
dragged  with  blood  and  tears  from  the 
subject  people.  But  the  Hindoo  has  for- 
gotten all  that  in  his  astonishment  and 
delight.  We  do  not  know  much  of  Mumtaz 
Mahal,  for  whose  sepulchre  Shah  Jehan 
raised  the  Taj.  No  incident  relating  to  her 
dwells  in  my  mind,  save  the  tradition  that 
she  used  to  come  daily,  whilst  the  monument 
was  rising,  and  play  hide-and-seek  with 
her  ladies  there.  The  gorgeous  halls 
around  the  central  dome  were  filled  with 
slabs  of  marble,  and  here  the  court-dames 
had  a  thousand  frolics.  Nur  Jahan,  the 
Indian  Helen,  was  a  leading  personage  in 
her  day,  whose  intrigues  and  ambitions 
caused  a  million  deaths,  and  moved  the 
destiny  of  empires.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  her  doings,  whilst  all  we  learn 
of  Mumtaz  is  that  she  made  a  playground  of 
her  tomb.  But  Nur  Jahan  is  forgotten  of 
the  people,  who  worship  the  spirit  of  the 
Taj.  I  myself  have  watched  the  crowd  of 
peasants,  carrying  flowers  to  her  vault  and 
making  adoration.  These  poor  folk  recog- 
nise a  dwelling  such  as  their  own  goddesses 
might  inhabit.  Its  soft  and  sensuous  lines 
express  that  ideal  which  rests  latent  in 
their  hearts. 

I  could  rave  by  the  hour  of  these  glorious 
works,  but  they  lie  far  from  Lahore  and  its 
armoury.  In  the  Sikh  capital  are  no  such 
wonders  of  the  world.  What  palace  build 
ings  remain  there  are  comparatively  simple 
in  taste.  The  summer-house,  truly,  a 
delicious  vision  in  white  marble,  silver,  and 
glass,  would  not  be  out  of  place  at  Delhi. 
But  the  Durbar  Hall  is  more  sober.  The 
martial  ruler  of  the  Sikhs  did  not  expend 
his  substance  in  pietra  dura  at  four  shil- 
lings the  inch.  He  had  things  handsome 
about  him,  not  extravagant.  Paint  and 
stucco,  gilding  and  silver,  reproduced,  near 
enough,  the  same  effects  which  the  Moghul 
sovereigns  gained  by  costly  marbles  and  in- 
tolerable expense.  Such  as  the  palace  is, 
cheap  by  comparison,  no  monarch  in  the 
world  has  a  dwelling  more  delightful. 


When  the  floor  was  strewed  with  Persian 
carpets,  and  the  superb  hangings  were 
rolled  back  upon  their  pillars ;  when  the 
open  sunny  hall  was  filled  with  chiefs  and 
counsellors  in  gayest  silks,  reflected  by  a 
thousand  bits  of  mirror  in  the  painted  ceil- 
ing and  the  silver  walls ;  when  the  Sikh 
chivalry  paraded  in  the  court  beneath  their 
monarch's  eye — those  who  witnessed  that 
scene  beheld  the  last  grand  show  of  martial 
pomp  as  it  used  to  be,  the  last  grand  spec- 
tacle of  old-world  magnificence.  There  are 
rajahs  yet  in  India — too  many — who  keep 
their  ragamuffin  armies  and  clothe  them- 
selves in  jewels  as  in  mail ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  has  gone,  the  glory  has  de- 
parted. Their  regiments  are  maintained, 
not  for  fight,  but  for  show,  and  all  know 
it.  Gorgeous  are  their  durbars,  but  the 
reproving  eye  of  the  "  Resident  Sah'b,"  like 
the  trail  of  the  serpent,  is  over  them  all, 
checking  their  too  lively  moods,  baulking 
their  displays  of  royal  will  and  temper, 
rebuking,  or,  if  need  be,  forbidding  their 
pretty  pastimes.  Lahore  is  still  delightful, 
with  its  busy  crowds  draped  in  every  hue 
under  the  sky,  its  beautiful  women  and 
majestic  men;  but,  as  the  Roman  peasants 
sang  to  Byron,  "Non  e  piu  come  era 
primo." 

It  consoles  the  curious  mind  to  notice 
that  Runjeet  Singh  grew  weary  of  his 
state.  Outside  the  palace,  up  rickety 
steps,  they  show  the  study  where  he  loved 
to  sit  with  little  Dhuleep,  now  a  county 
magnate  in  England.  Six  people  could 
not  stand  in  the  tiny  room,  which  is 
plain  almost  as  a  barrack  lodging.  The 
walls,  of  polished  plaster,  are  daubed 
with  roses,  and  lilies,  and  daffydown- 
diUies,  in  the  style  of  those  pictures  at 
the  gate.  Conspicuous  on  a  pilaster,  a 
mere  "bogus"  thing,  are  the  portraits 
of  Punjab  Lim,  his  favourite  son,  who 
died,  and  young  Dhuleep.  Horribly  bad 
they  are  as  works  of  art,  and  equally 
bad  as  portraits.  The  warrior  monarch  is 
identified  by  his  snowy  beard,  and  his  one 
eye ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  effort  to  give 
individuality.  Dhuleep  is  represented  as 
a  chubby  boy,  with  eyes  as  large  as  saucers, 
and  lashes  curling  into  the  distance.  But 
it  is  recorded  that  the  artist  more  than 
satisfied  his  employer.  Runjeet  sat  for 
hours  every  day,  the  loving  child  upon 
his  lap,  regarding  with  complaisance  his 
absurd  caricature.  He  was  thinking 
doubtless  of  the  future,  how  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  his  heir  amidst  a  factious 
nobility,  how  to  ensure  the  continuance 
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of   that    friendship   with   the  English 
which    he   had  eagerly   embraced  and 
•loyally   sustained.    In  prophetic  moods 
he  knew  the  endeavour  hopeless,  but  his 
sagacity   could  never  have   foreseen  a 
particle  of  the  truth.   Eunjeet  would  have 
smiled  without  anger  at  the  maniac  who 

;  announced  that  his  son  would  be  an  English 
landlord,  employing  his  spare  time  in  the 
composition  of  an  opera. 

A  collection  of  weapons  most  curious  and 
interesting  is  that  in  the  armoury  of  Lahore. 
An  artist's  eye  observes  with  pleasure  the 
strange  shapes,  the  fantastic  but  tasteful 
ornament ;  and  the  mechanician  also  finds 
matter  for  his  notice.     The  efforts  of 
native  craftsmen  to  imitate  European  arms 
are  curious  in  themselves,  and  creditable 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers.    Lots  of 
odd  things  are  pointed  out :  a  revolving- 
carbine,  which,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
need  two  men  to  carry  it  and  one  to  make 
it  revolve ;   chain-shot  of  extraordinary 
combinations ;  f ac-similes  of  English  breast- 
plates, as  if  the  Sikh  were  not  handsomer 
and   better ;    thumbscrews ;  complicated 
lances;  odd  flags  and  standards;  swords  of 
endless  variety  and  shape ;  wall-pieces, 
matchlocks,  fire-arms  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  with   machinery  undreamt  of  in 
Europe  since  mediaeval  times ;  the  famous 
wagnakh,  wherewith  Sivaji  murdered  Afzul 
Khan,  which  might  be  described  as  an 

!  Indian  form  of  knuckleduster — an  instru- 
ment carried  in  the  hand  and  furnished  with 
three  tremendous  claws  of  steel,  with  which 

>  a  man  disembowels  his  enemy  while  em- 
bracing him ;  daggers  of  eccentric  fashion, 
&c.    But  the  most  interesting  display  is 
that  of  armour  :  helmets,  breast,  back,  and 
side  pieces,  gauntlets,  and  shields.    All  of 
these  are  as  artistic  of  decoration  as  admirable 
in  design  and  material.    The  greater  part 
are  inlaid  with  gold,  like  the  helmet  I  have 
described,  some  more,  some  less;  but  I  did 
not  see  many  to  surpass  my  own.  The 
friend  with  me,  who  knew  the  secret, 
maliciously  observed   to   an  intelligent 
soldier  who  ciceroned  us  :  "  You  have  a 
good,  many  valuables  here,  and  no  great 
precautions  against  robbery.    Is  nothing 
ever  lost  1 " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  they  did 
use  to  think  that  the  armoury  would  be 
safe  without  a  guard  at  all.  There's  thieves 
amongst  the  Sikhs,  though  not  a  many;  but 
thev  told  our  officers,  the  gooroos  did,  that 
the  worst  bud  mash  in  town  would  starve 
before  he'd  steal  old  Eunjeet's  things.  And 
we  ain't  a  big  garrison  in  the  citadel  now, 

f 

and  duty  comes  a  little  bit  heavy  sometimes. 
So,  in  the  last  sickly  season,  our  officers 
took  off  the  sentries,  thinking  that  them  as 
mounts  guard  over  the  palace  opposite 
could  keep  an  eye  upon  the  armoury  ;  and 
the  first  dark  night,  what  happens  1  Why, 
some,  budmashes  comes  in  and  pukarows  a 
coolie-load  of  all  the  beautifullest  things  in 
the  shop  !  It  was  hard  on  me,  for  I  was 
corporal  of  the  guard  that  night;  but  our 
C.  0.,  he's  a  gentleman;  for  he  doesn't  say 
nothing  much,  but  comes  out  as  soon  as  it 
gets  dark,  and  stands  where  our  chaps  had 
been  doing  sentry-go,  and  he  sees  for  him- 
self that  we  couldn't  have  spotted  them 
thieves  not  if  there'd  been  a  regiment  of 
them,  unless  they  marched  with  bands 
playing,  which  they  weren't  likely  to  do, 
were  they?  So  it  passed  over,  but  the 
things  have  never  been  recovered.  All  the 
same,  I  should  like  to  catch  one  of  them 
chaps  as  did  it.  I'd  let  him  sabey  what  it 
is  to  be  in  a  funk,  as  we  was.  I  would 
that !" 

Though  I  didn't  take  the  helmet,  I  felt 

ornilfT7      Tg  if.  mv  rlnf.v  to  rpt/nvn  t.TiP  f.Tiinor  ? 

Anyone  who  has  time  to  resolve  a  case  of 
conscience  may  address  me  under  care  of 
the  Editor.  I  am  too  busy  for  such  enquiries 
myself. 

AN  OLD  STOEY  EETOLD. 

RENWICK  WILLIAMS,  THE  MONSTER. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  social  scare 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  now  for- 
gotten, save  by  the  few  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Gilray's  and  other 
satirical  prints  of  the  period ;  and  even 
they  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  it,  for  very 
few  would  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the 
contemporaneous  newspapers,  and  so  learn 
the  true  version  of  what  was  a  very  real 
and  present  danger  to  the  female  sex  of 
that  day,  although  it  is  only  represented  in 
the  aforesaid  drawings  in  a  laughable  and 
caricature  sense. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1790  murmurs 
began  to  be  heard  of  ladies  being  attacked 
and  stabbed  by  a  monster  in  human  form. 
The  murmurs  were  low  at  first,  and 
"monster"  was  printed  with  a  small  "m"; 
but  very  shortly  they  grew  into  a  roar, 
and  no  capitals  were  found  too  large  for 
THE  MONSTER 

Indeed,  even  before  that,  and  as  far 
back  as  Mav,  1788,  a  Mrs.  Smith  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  upper  part  of  her  thigh  by 
a  man  in  Fleet  Street,  and  was  even 
followed  by  him  to  a  house  in  Johnson's 
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Court,  to  which  she  was  going,  and 
watched  by  him  until  she  was  let  in.  In 
May,  1789,  a  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  similarly 
stabbed  in  Boswell  Court,  Fleet  Street;  and 
another  lady  was  left  wounded  at  her  door. 
In  March,  1790,  a  Mrs.  Blaney,  of  Bury 
Street,  was  stabbed  at  her  door  after  she 
had  knocked.  Dr.  Smith,  seeing  an  account 
of  this  outrage  in  a  newspaper,  inserted  a 
notice  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  that 
journal  having  made  some  severe  remarks 
on  the  matter,  public  opinion  began  to  be 
awakened,  and  numerous  letters  were 
written  on  the  subject  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  The  thing  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  the  higher  circles.  A  young  lady 
named  Porter  had  been  stabbed  whilst,  in  the 
company  of  her  sisters,  returning  from  the 
Drawing  Room  at  St.  James's  on  the  18th 
of  January,  the  Queen's  Birthday;  and 
since  that  time  several  people  had  been 
wounded  by  this  miscreant,  who,  fortu- 
nately, always  failed  in  doing  serious  injury 
to  his  victims. 

Mr.  John  Julius  Angerstein  (whose 
name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
commencement  of  our  National  Gallery) 
was  very  active,  and  inaugurated  a  sub- 
scription at  Lloyd's,  to  which  the  guineas 
flowed  merrily,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
a  reward  for  the  capture  and  conviction 
of  "the  Monster."  The  police  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  they,  too,  issued 
placards.    One  will  serve  as  a  type  of  all : 

"  Public  Office,  Bow  Street. 

"Thursday,  29th  April,  1790. 
"One  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

"  Several  ladies  having  of  late  been  inhumanly 
cut  and  maimed  by  a  person  answering  the  following 
description,  whoever  will  apprehend  him  or  give 
such  information  to  Sir  Sampson  Wright  at  the 
above  office  as  .may  be  the  means  of  his  being 
apprehended,  shall,  immediately  upon  his  committal 
to  prison,  receive  fifty  pounds  from  Mr.  Angerstein 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  further  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
upon  his  conviction. 

"N.B. — He  appears  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  middle  size,  rather  thin  made,  a  little  pock- 
marked, of  a  pale  complexion,  large  nose ;  light- 
brown  hair,  tied  in  a  queue,  cut  short  and  frizzed 
low  at  the  sides ;  is  sometimes  dressed  in  black,  and 
sometimes  in  a  shabby  blue  coat ;  sometimes  wears 
straw-coloured  breeches,  with  half  boots,  laced  up 
before  ;  sometimes  wears  a  cocked  hat,  and  at  other 
times  around  hat,  with  a  very  high  top,  and  generally 
carries  a  Wangee  cane  in  his  hand. 

"  jJ2T  All  servants  are  recommended  to  take  notice 
that  if  any  man  has  stayed  at  home  without  apparent 
cause,  within  these  few  days,  during  the  daylight. 
All  washerwomen  and  servants  should  take  notice 
of  any  blood  on  a  man's  handkerchief  or  linen,  as  the 
wretch  generally  fetches  blood  when  he  strikes.  All 
servants  should  examine  if  any  man  carries  sharp 
weapons  about  him,  and  if  there  is  any  blood  thereon, 
particularly  tucks  ;  and  maid-servants  are  to  be  told 
that  a  tuck  is  generally  at  the  head  of  a  stick,  which 
comes  out  by  a  sudden  jerk.  All  cutlers  are  desired 
to  watch  if  any  man  answering  the  above  description 
is  desirous  of  having  his  weapon  of  attack  very  sharp. " 
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All  baker's  men  were  asked  to  give 
notice  at  every  house  they  called:  at  of  ! 
the  above  reward,  and  Mr.  Angerstein  ; 
promised  twenty  pounds  to  any  man  by  : 
whose  instrumentality  the  Monster  was  i 
discovered. 

Additional    publicity    was,   moreover, ; ' 
given  by  other  means.    The   Morning  I 
Herald  of  April  27  says  :  "A  new  musical 
piece  was  produced  last  night  at  Astley's 
called  The  Monster,  and  being  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
all  London  was  engaged  in  discovering 
him,  cannot  fail  of  producing  full  houses.  ; 
Astley  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  matter 
very  seriously,  as  the  piece  abounds  with  I 
much  satire  against  the  Monster.    The 1 
songs  also  are  well  adapted ;  the  chorus 
of  one  concluding  as  follows  : 

' '  When  the  Monster  is  taken  in  the  fact, 
We'll  have  him  tried  by  the  Coventry  Act,* 
The  Black  Act, 
The  Coventry  Act, 

produced  unbounded  applause.  This  piece 
will  certainly  be  a  good  acquisition  to 
Astley,  who  is  said  to  be  the  author:" 

One  lady  (Mrs.  R.  Walpole)  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  being  wounded, 
owing  to  her  having  an  apple  in  her 
pocket ;  an  incident  which  gave  rise  to 
some  poetic  effusions  : 

Eve  for  an  apple  lost  immortal  life  : 

From  you  an  apple  turn'd  the  Monster's  knife  ! 

Can  greater  proof,  since  Eve,  be  given 

Of  diabolic  strife. 

Or  interposing  Heaven  ? 

The  apple  was  in  days  of  yore 
An  agent  to  the  Devil, 
When  Eve  was  tempted  to  explore 
The  sense  of  good  and  evil.  i 
But  present  chronicles  can  give 
An  instance  quite  uncommon, 
How  that  which  ruined  Mother  Eve 
Hath  saved  a  Modern  Woman. 

The  Monster  was  even  made  a  party  to 
anti-slavery  agitation,  for  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Forum  in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket, 
"by  desire  of  several  ladies,"  was  debated 
the  question :  "  Which  is  the  greater 
disgrace  to  humanity,  the  ruffian  who  drags 
the  female  African  from  her  family,  her 


*  This  Act  against  cutting  and  maiming  owed  its| 
name  to  Sir  John  Coventry,  who  in  Charles  the' 
Second's  time  was  favourable  to  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  impose  a  tax  on  play-houses, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Court.  Sir  John  Birken- 
head having  remarked  that  the  players  were  the 
king's  servants,  and  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  Sir  J. 
Coventry  asked  "  Whether  the  king's  pleasure  lie 
among  the  men  or  the  women  that  acted  ?  "  This 
was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and  Sir  John  was 
set  upon  whilst  walking  home  by  some  ruffians.  He 
defended  himself  desperately,  and  wounded  some 
of  his  assailants,  but  was  overpowered,  and  his  nose 
slit  to  the  bone  "  for  reflecting  on  the  king."  This 
outrage  excited  great  indignation  at  the  time. 
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kindred,  and  her  native  country,  or  the 
Monster  who  has  lately  wounded  or  terrified 
many  ladies  in  this  metropolis  1 "  The 
result  of  this  discussion  is  not  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

Still  the  Monster  kept  steadily  at  his 
work,  and  almost  every  day  brought  its 
tale  of  some  woman  being  stabbed ;  and 
one  being  injured  in  St.  Pancras  Parish,  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  at 
the  Percy  Coffee  House  on  May  7th,  and 
an  association  was  formed  "  to  nightly 
patrol  the  streets  of  the  south  division  of 
Saint  Pancras  from  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set till  eleven  at  night,  for  the  public  safety, 
and  especially  to  guard  that  sex  which 
a  Monster  or  Monsters,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  humanity,  have 
dared  to  assault  and  wound  with  wanton 
and  savage  cruelty,"  &c. 

The  idea  that  these  outrages  were  not 
done  single-handed  was  on  the  increase, 
and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Angerstein  again 
issued  a  placard  and  "  informs  the  public, 
that  from  information  he  has  received  of 
the  person  who,  since  Friday  last,  has 
assaulted  and  wounded  several  women, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  more  than 
one  of  these  wretches  infests  the  streets ;  it 
is  therefore  thought  necessary  to  give  the 
following  description  of  one,  who,  within 
this  week,  has  committed  many  acts  of 
cruelty  upon  women;"  and  gives  four 
descriptions  of  the  man's  dress,  which 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
Monster  was  in  possession  of  a  very 
extensive  wardrobe. 

People  were  now  gradually  getting  into 
a  state  of  ferment,  and  the  Monster  was 
the  engrossing  topic  of  public  interest.  Of 
course,  then  as  now,  the  wrong  people 
were  arrested  occasionally.  One,  "  Walter 
Hill,  was  brought  before  the  Magistrate  at 
Litchfield  Street  on  suspicion  of  being  one 
of  the  wretches  who  have  cut  several 
women  ;  he  was  apprehended  in  Windmill 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  near  the 
place  where  two  women  were  cut,  though 
Miss  Porter  and  several  other  ladies  declared 
the  prisoner  was  not  the  person  who  wounded 
them."  Nothing  could  be  proved  against 
him,  and  ultimately  he  was  discharged. 

Even  the  light-fingered  fraternity  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  for  The 
World  of  May  11th  has  "Public  Office, 
Bow  Street,  before  Sir  Sampson  Wright. 
Yesterday  evening,  about  half  after  seven 
o'clock,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune 
was  surrounded  in  Holborn  by  a  number 
of  pickpockets,  who  after   hustling  him 


and  robbing  him  of  his  watch,  money,  and 
hat,  called  out :  '  That  is  the  Monster,  he 
has  just  cut  a  woman.'  A  vast  number  of 
people  immediately  pursued  the  gentle- 
man, some  calling,  '  The  Monster  ! '  others, 
'  Stop  thief,'  till  at  length  he  was  knocked 
down  and  surrounded  by  near  a  thousand 
people,  by  whom  he  was  very  ill-treated, 
and  probably  would  not  have  escaped  with 
life,  had  he  not  been,  by  some  gentleman, 
taken  into  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House  ;  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Brown 
Bear  in  Bow  Street  in  a  hackney-coach ; 
where  the  mob  were  so  exasperated  that 
they  broke  the  windows  of  the  house, 
and,  could  they  have  got  at  him, 
would  no  doubt  have  massacred  him;  by 
stratagem  he  was  at  nine  o'clock  brought 
to  this  office.  When  the  above  facts 
appeared,  Sir  Sampson  Wright  lamented 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  this  daring  and  alarming 
assault,  but  did  all  he  could,  by  giving  that 
gentleman  his  protection  until  the  mob 
dispersed." 

Accounts  of  mock  assaults  were  written 
to  the  papers — one  of  them  extremely 
circumstantial,  telling  how  a  courageous 
lady  drew  a  pistol  "  from  her  pocket  and 
discharged  it  into  the  wretch's  neck,  im- 
mediately under  the  ear,  who  instantly  left 
her,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  impreca- 
tions." This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
denied  and  exposed  next  morning. 

Imposture  of  course  took  advantage  of 
such  a  golden  opportunity,  and  we  find  that 
"the  account  which  appeared  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  Miss  B.  of  Marylebone  Street 
having  been  twice  wounded  by  the  Monster, 
proves  to  be  a  fabrication,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion  and  money,  and  has, 
in  some  degree,  answered  the  purpose. 
The  above  discovery  has  been  made,  by  an 
investigation  of  this  business,  by  the  Select 
Vestry  of  Marylebone  Parish.  This  is  a 
new  kind  of  Monster  !  " 

The  Oracle  of  May  17  tells  the  follow- 
ing little  story :  "  Tuesday,  about  nine 
o'clock,  as  Mr.  Heather  was  crossing 
Tower  Hill,  he  observed  a  well-dressed 
woman  upon  the  ground  ;  when  he  went 
to  her,  she  said  a  very  tall  man  had  just 
wounded  her  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
and  begged  his  assistance  to  get  her  to  the 
Minories  to  a  coach,  which  he  readily  com- 
plied with,  upon  observing  blood  in  several 
places  on  her  gown  and  apron.  However, 
the  coach  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes 
before  he  found  she  had  picked  his  pocket 
of  his  watch  and  about  three  guineas. " 
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Although  there  was  now  a  cessation  of 
real  attacks  by  the  Monster,  the  public 
feeling  rose  to  very  fever  height.  As  one 
newspaper  remarked :  "  The  Monster  is  now 
a  mischief  of  more  than  common  magni- 
tude. Inhuman  himself,  the  villainy  is 
visited  upon  all  who  are  of  the  same  sex ; 
alike  the  source  of  apprehension,  terror, 
and  flight.  It  is  really  distressing  to  walk 
our  streets  towards  evening.  Every  woman 
we  meet  regards  us  with  distrust,  shrinks 
sidling  from  our  touch,  and  expects  a 
poignard  to  pierce  what  gallantry  and 
manhood  consider  as  sacred.  There  must 
be  a  very  criminal  supineness  somewhere, 
or  these  execrable  villains  would  with 
greater  speed  expiate  with  their  lives  the 
insulted  humanity  of  being." 

As  an  example  of  the  pitch  to  which  the 
excitement  was  wrought,  the  following  case 
may  be  taken.  A  man  met  a  girl,  and  went 
with  her  into  a  public-house.  They  sat 
down,  and  he  showed  her  an  artificial 
bouquet,  or  nosegay,  as  it  was  then  called, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  begged  her 
to  accept  it.  The  girl,  in  taking  hold  of  it, 
felt  something  prick  her,  and  it  made  her 
hand  bleed.  She  went  away,  and  told  the 
story  to  some  of  her  friends,  who  imme- 
diately insisted  that  it  must  be  the  Monster, 
and  that  a  dagger  was  certainly  concealed 
in  the  nosegay.  The  man  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested,  and  kept  all  night  in  the 
watch-house.  On  enquiry  in  the  morning, 
it  was  found  that  the  girl's  hand  had  only 
been  pricked  by  the  wire  used  to  bind  the 
flowers  together,  and  the  poor  man  was,  of 
course,  discharged. 

But  Nemesis  w~as  at  hand.  One  of  his 
victims— that  Miss  Porter  who  was  stabbed 
after  the  Drawing  Room  on  the  Queen's 
birthday — was  walking  with  Mr.  John 
Coleman  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  Sunday, 
June  13th,  and  the  Monster  passed  her. 
She  at  once  recognised  him,  and,  her  agita- 
tion being  remarked  by  Mr.  Coleman,  she 
said,  "  There  is  the  wretch  who  wounded 
me."  Mr.  Coleman  left  her  in  charge  of 
her  friends  and  followed  the  man,  who 
walked  very  fast — evidently  feeling  he  had 
been  noticed — and  endeavoured  to  dodge 
about  from  Spring  Gardens  to  Admiralty 
Passage,  back  again  to  Spring  Gardens  and 
up  Cockspur  Street  to  Pall  Mall;  thence 
to  St.  James's  Street  and  Bolton  Street, 
where  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house 
and  was  let  in.  He  stayed  there  about- 
five  minutes,  and  then  went  to  Piccadilly 
and  St.  James's  Street,  where  he  knocked 
at  another  house  and  asked  the  servant 


some  question.  Leaving  there,  he  went  to 
Bond  Street,  Mr.  Coleman  endeavouring 
to  insult  him  by  walking  before  and  behind 
him  and  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  then 
went  to  Oxford  Street — then  called  Oxford 
Road — and  Vere  Street,  where  he  knocked 
at  an  empty  house.  Then  Mr.  Coleman 
spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
use  of  knocking  so  violently  at  a  house 
palpably  empty;  and  he  replied  that  he 
knew  the  people  of  the  house,  named 
Pearce,  and  knocked  again  for  three  or 
four  minutes.  He  then  crossed  to  South 
Molton  Street,  knocked  at  a  house,  and 
was  admitted.  Mr.  Coleman  asked  the 
master  of  the  house,  Mr.  Smith,  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  man,  but  he  refused 
to  give  any  unless  some  reason  was  assigned. 
Mr.  Coleman  replied  that  the  other  had 
insulted  some  ladies  under  his  protection, 
and  that  he  demanded  satisfaction.  The 
Monster  offered  to  meet  him  at  any  coffee- 
house, and  gave  his  address  as  Fifty-two, 
Jermyn  Street.  Mr.  Coleman  then  let  him 
go,  but  upon  second  thoughts  hurried  back, 
and  again  met  him  in  St.  James's  Street ; 
and  looking  at  him,  told  him  he  did  not 
think  he  was  what  he  described  himself,  and 
asked  him  to  come  with  him  to  Mr.  Porter's 
house,  which  was  not  far  off.  He  consented, 
and  on  seeing  him  two  of  the  Miss  Porters 
immediately  fainted,  but  upon  recovery 
unhesitatingly  declared  him  to  be  "the 
wretch."  He  turned  to  Mr.  Coleman  and 
asked  :  "  Do  the  ladies  suspect  me  to  be 
the  person  advertised  %  Am  I  suspected  1 " 

He  was  given  into  custody,  and  on  the  1 5th 
of  June  the  newspapers  gave  full  accounts 
of  his  capture  and  examination. 

He  proved  to  be  a  native  of  Wales, 
named  Renwick  (or  Rhynwick)  Williams, 
aged  about  twenty-three,  who  was  sent 
young  to  London,  where  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Sir  John  Gallini,  with  a  view 
to  his  becoming  a  dancer  on  the  stage.  A 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  disappearance 
of  a  watch  severed  this  connection,  and  he 
then  led  a  very  loose  life.  For  some  little 
time,  about  two  months,  he  was  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  but  this  employment  being  only 
temporary,  he  was  reduced  to  difficulties 
until  he  met  with  Mr.  Aimable  Michell,  of 
Dover  Street,  who  taught  him  artificial- 
flower  making,  and  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  his  arrest.  He  was  dressed 
very  respectably  in  a  blue  coat  lined  and 
edged  with  buff,  buff  waistcoat,  and  black 
satin  breeches. 

He  was  fully  identified  by  the  Misses 
Porter,  Miss  Frost,  Miss  Baughan,  and  Mrs. 
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Franklin,  whilst  numerous  ladies  who  had 
been  wounded  could  not  identify  him.  He 
was  of  course  remanded.  Royalty,  in  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (after- 
wards King  of  Hanover),  was  present  at 
his  examination,  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  preserving  the  prisoner  from 
the  fury  of  the  exasperated  mob. 

On  the  16th  of  June  he  was  again  brought 
up,  was  identified  by  two  more  ladies,  and 
confronted  with  others  who  could  not  be 
sure  he  was  the  man  who  had  wounded 
them.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland, 
and  Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  besides 
several  peers,  were  present. 

He  was  brought  before  the  magistrates 
once  more,  when  another  lady  identified 
him,  and  he  was  committed  for  trial. 

Owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  crime,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  as  to  his  indict- 
ment, but  it  was  at  last  settled  that  he 
should  be  tried  under  the  statute  6th  Geo. 
I.,  c.  23,  s.  11,  which  made  it  felony  punish- 
able with  transportation  for  seven  years  to 
assault  any  person  in  the  public  streets, 
with  intent  to  tear,  spoil,  cut,  burn,  or 
deface  the  garments  or  clothes  of  such 
person  or  persons,  provided  the  act  be  done 
in  pursuance  of  such  intention. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  July,  Williams 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  charged  with  making  an 
assault  upon  Ann  Frost,  spinster,  on  the 
9th  of  November  last  in  Jermyn  Street, 
St.  James's,  and  wickedly,  wilfully,  and  mali- 
ciously tearing  and  spoiling  her  garments, 
to  wit,  the  gown,  petticoats,  and  shift  of 
said  Ann,  against  the  statute  in  that  case 
provided. 

He  was  also  indicted  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  similar  offence  in  Holborn, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  on  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  John  Davis.  The  same  on  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  John  Godfrey,  on  the  13th 
of  May  in  St.  Marylebone.  The  26th  of 
September  on  Mary  Forster  in  Maxwell 
Street.  The  6th  of  December  on  Elizabeth 
Baughan  in  Parliament  Street.  For  a 
like  act  on  the  same  day  in  the  same 
street  on  Frances  Baughan.  For  a  like 
act  on  Ann  Porter  on  the  18th  of  January 
in  St.  James's  Street. 

He  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  Avas  defended 
by  counsel. 

The  case  of  Miss  Porter  was  then  gone  into, 
and  the  evidence,  as  already  detailed,  was 
adduced.  For  the  defence  he  called  his 
master,  Mr.  Michell,  who  swore  that  he 
was  at  work  till  twelve  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  January,  and  did  not  quit  his  house 


till  after  supper  at  half-past  twelve,  which 
was  also  substantiated  by  the  witness  of 
his  sister,  Miss  Michell,  Catherine  and 
Molly  Harmond,  and  two  of  the  work- 
women, besides  a  customer ;  and  ten  wit- 
nesses were  called  as  to  character.  The 
judge  summed  up  very  favourably  for  the 
prisoner,  but  the  jury  without  hesitation 
found  him  guilty.  The  judge  said,  as  this 
was  a  new  case,  and  he  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  indictment,  he  would  respite  judgment 
until  he  had  laid  the  case  before  the 
twelve  judges.  So  this  and  the  other  in- 
dictments were  put  off  until  the  December 
Sessions. 

There  were  many  accounts  of  the  trial, 
and  numerous  portraits  were  published  of 
Williams,  who  was  by  no  means  bad-looking, 
thin  and  pale,  with  powdered  hair  "  en 
queue."  One  highly  sensational  coloured 
engraving  represents  his  attack  on  Miss 
Porter,  who  (with  her  sister  and  another 
lady)  is  depicted  in  Court  dress,  with 
feathers,  train,  and  much  befrizzed  and 
powdered  hair.  There  were  printed  and 
pictorial  squibs,  mostly  in  the  coarse 
humour  of  the  times,  and  the  usual  news- 
paper correspondence  wrangle,  in  which,  of 
course,  it  was  unpopular  to  advance  any 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Monster.  In- 
deed, the  World  of  October  16th  says  : 
"  Writing  a  defence  of  the  Monster  carries 
with  it  more  serious  consequences  than 
people  are  at  first  aware  of,  because  it 
would  appear  as  if  publishing  accounts,  in 
newspapers  or  otherwise,  could  really  justify 
atrocious  acts.  As  Junius  has  said :  '  The 
people  at  large  are  never  mistaken  in  their 
sentiments,  and  if  they  have  formed  an 
opinion,  there  is  no  talking  them  out  of  it 
by  misrepresentation.' "  That  there  was 
an  opinion  in  his  favour  is  not  only  evi- 
denced by  this,  but  at  the  City  Debates, 
Capel  Court,  Bartholomew  Lane,  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  on  July  12  :  "Did  the 
late  extraordinary  conduct  ascribed  to 
Eenwick  Williams  (commonly  called  the 
Monster)  originate  in  an  unfortunate  in- 
sanity, a  diabolical  inclination  to  injure 
the  fair  part  of  the  creation,  or  the 
groundless  apprehension  of  some  mistaken 
females  1 " 

But  the  man  kept  up  the  feeling  against 
him  by  his  own  conduct,  and  could  not  be 
quiet  in  prison.  The  Oracle  of  August 
the  20th  has  the  following  account  of 
"The  Monster's  Ball."  "The  depravity 
of  the  times  was  manifested  last  week  in 
an   eminent   degree   in   Newgate.  The 
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Monster  sent  cards  of  invitation  to  about 
twenty  couple,  among  whom  were  some  of 
his  alibi  friends,  his  brother,  sisters,  several 
of  the  prisoners,  and  others  whom  we  shall 
take  a  future  opportunity  to  notice. 

"At  four  o'clock  the  party  sat  to  tea;  this 
being  over,  two  violins  struck  up,  accom- 
panied  by  a   flute,  and   the  company 
proceeded  to  exercise  their  limbs.    In  the 
merry  dance,  the  cuts  and  entrechats  of 
the  Monster  were  much  admired,  and  his 
adroitness  in  that  amusement  must  be 
interesting,  from  the  school  in  which  he 
acquired  this  branch  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

"About  eight  o'clock  the  company  partook 
of  a  cold  supper,  and  a  variety  of  wines, 
such   as  would   not  discredit  the  most 
sumptuous  gala,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
departed,  that  being  the  usual  hour  for 
locking  the  doors  of  the  prison." 

Williams  gradually  faded  away  from 
public  notice  until  early  in  November,  when 
eleven  of  the  judges  met  at  Serjeants'  Inn 
Hall  and  consulted  on  his  case,  which  had 
been  reserved.   The  questions  were  :  First, 
whether  his  having  an  intention  to  cut 
the  person  of  Miss  Porter,  and  in  carrying 
that  intention  into  execution,  cutting  the 
garments  of  that  lady,  is  an  offence  within 
the  statute  of  6th  Geo.  L«  c.  23,  s.  11,  on 
which  he  was  convicted  ;  the  jury  having, 
in  their  verdict,  found  that  in  cutting  her 
person  he  had  thereby  an  intention  to  cut 
ner garments'?  Secondly  whether  the  statute 
being  in  the  conjunctive,  "that  if  any 
person  shall  assault  another  with  an  intent 
to  cut  the  garment  of  such  person,  then 
the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and 
the  indictment  in  stating  the  intention  not 
having  connected  it  with  the  act  by  inserting 
the  words  that  he  "then  and  there"  did 
cut  her  garment,  could  be  supported  in 
point  of  form  1 

Nine  out  of  the  eleven  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  offence,  notwithstanding 
the  finding  of  the  jury,  was  not  within  the 
statute,  and  that  the  indictment  was  bad  in 
point  of  law. 

This  decision  reduced  the  monster's  crime 
to  a  misdemeanour. 

On  Monday,  December  13th,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Sessions  House, 
Clerkenwell  Green,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
interest  it  created,  even  the  names  of  the 
jury  are  recorded.    The  trial  began  at  ten. 
a.m.,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the  prisoner 
reading  a  paper  declaring  his  innocence. 
He  was  indicted  for  assaulting  Miss  Porter 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  her :  there 

was  a  second  count  which  stated  that  he, 
"holding  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  did 
wilfully   give   the   said   Ann   Porter  a 
dreadful  wound,  of  great  length  and  depth 
on  the  right  thigh  and  hip ;  to  wit,  of  the 
length  of  nine  inches  and  the  depth  of  four." 
A  third  count  charged  him  with  a  common 
assault.    The  evidence  was  similar  to  that 
in  the  former  trial,  and,  after  a  trial  lasting 
thirteen  hours,  he  was  found  guilty. 

He  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of  other 
assaults  and  was  finally  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate  for  each 
assault  on  Miss  Porter,  Elizabeth  Davis, 
and  Miss  E.  Baughan,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
six  years  he  was  to  find  bail  for  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  two  sureties 
in  one  hundred  pounds  each. 

What  finally  became  of  him  is  not 
known. 

Mr.  Angerstein  offered  the  reward  to 
Miss  Porter,  as  it  was  by  her  instrumen- 
tality that  the  Monster  was  captured,  but 
she  refused  it. 

THE  HERALDRY  OF  TRADERS' 
SYMBOLS. 

Past  volumes  of  All  the  Year  Round 
contain  occasional  notices  of  the  symbolism 
adopted  in  many  ways  by  persons  engaged 
in  trade   or  manufacture.    The  symbols 
are  as  curious  in  their  diversity  as  in 
their  details;   sometimes  what  is  called 
a  trade-mark,  to  identify  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  by  identifying  his  wares ;  some- 
times a  tradesman's  token,  a  cheap  coin 
in  use  at  times  when  real  copper  coins 
were  scarce,  and  stamped  with  the  name 
and    address   of   an  individual  trader; 
sometimes  a  sign  identifying  a  particular 
establishment ;    sometimes    a  signboard, 
generally  gay  with  coloured  devices.  One 
matter — the  connection  between  heraldry 
and  some  of  these  kinds  of  symbolism — is 
historically  interesting  and  deserves  fuller 
notice.  Heraldry  and  shopkeeping  certainly 
appear  at  first  thought  incongruous,  and  un- 
fitted for  anything  like  a  close  alliance ;  but 
turning  our  glance  back  to  bygone  ages 
we  recognise  the  intelligibility  of  such  a 
connection  or  association. 

In  the  days  when  streets  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  names,  nor  the 
houses  by  a  series  of  numbers,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  unavoidably  driven  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  other  mode  of  denoting  their 
places  of  residence  or  of  business.  Streets, 
it  is  true — except  in  somewhat  primitive 
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country  districts — -were  designated  by  names 
centuries  ago.  But  even  these  street  names 
were  only  a  partial  help.  Many  mercers, 
for  example,  dwelt  in  Cheapside ;  how  were 
they  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another 
when  the  houses  bore  no  distinguishing 
numbers  1  As  a  resource  each  mercer 
adopted  some  sign  or  symbol,  such  as  the 
Golden  Fleece  or  the  Bee  Hive.  There  are 
provincial  towns  in  which  particular  sur- 
names much  prevail,  and  in  which  none  of 
the  houses  are  numbered;  and  the  perplexity 
thence  arising  is  considerable.  Supposing 
(as  we  may  not  unreasonably  do)  that 
there  are  many  Smiths  in  a  long  street 
of  unnumbered  houses ;  how  can  they  be 
identified  one  from  another,  and  ludicrous 
or  awkward  consequences  be  avoided  1 
There  is  a  pleasant  watering-place  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Wales,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  on  its  Marine  Parade  quite  a  long 
list  of  lodging-house  keepers  all  rejoicing 
in  the  designation  Mrs.  Jones,  in  most 
cases  Mary  Jones.  How  did  people  know 
which  was  the  real  lady,  and  how  did  the 
postman's  knock  avoid  coming  to  the  wrong 
house  1 

At  this  point  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
heraldry  coming  to  the  rescue,  especially 
in  regard  to  taverns  and  hostelries.  Our 
old  English  nobility  adopted  signs,  symbols, 
emblems,  mottoes  of  some  kind  or  other, 
to  distinguish  one  noble  family  from 
another ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  inns  and  shops  owed  their 
designation  to  this  source.  If  we  look 
at  the  signs  near  the  domains  of  the 
more  distinguished  county  families,  we 
recognise  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Cecils,  Percies,  Howards,  Cavendishes, 
Grosvenors,  Herberts,  Stanleys,  Russells, 
Somersets,  Seymours,  Fitzroys,  Churchills, 
Pelhams,  Chandos,  Gowers,  Talbots,  Dud- 
leys, or  other  great  houses.  Even  royalty 
had  its  signs,  its  trade -marks,  so  to 
speak.  Thus  the  House  of  York  adopted 
as  its  symbol  the  white  rose,  and  the 
House  of  Lancaster  the  red;  Richard 
the  Second  selected  the  white  hart  ; 
Edward  the  Third  the  white  swan ;  Richard 
the  Third  the  blue  boar  ;  Edward  the 
Fourth  the  three  swans  ;  Henry  the  Fifth 
the  swan  and  antelope ;  Henry  the  Seventh 
the  red  dragon.  All  these  symbols,  which 
are  associated  with  interesting  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  the  respective  sovereigns,  are  to 
be  met  with  among  tavern  signs.  The 
lion  was  a  notable  animal  in  its  frequent 
use,  with  the  varying  amplification  into 
black  lion,  white  lion,  golden  lion,  lion 
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rampant ;  and,  as  we  know,  some  of  the 
hostelries  do  not  fail  to  reveal  the  origin 
of  these  signs  in  the  old  mediaeval  times. 
The  banner  of  the  baron  or  the  knight 
was  to  him  the  sign-board  or  sign-fiag 
of  his  family,  and  heraldry  is  sedu- 
lous to  preserve  emblazonments  of  these 
symbols. 

Gradually  the  use  extended,  though  its 
origin  was  little  thought  of.  In  the  clays 
of  Addison  and  Steele  shopkeepers  did  not 
shrink  from  an  incongruity  in  signs  which 
is  now  confined  strictly  to  taverners.  "  Our 
streets,"  said  The  Spectator,  "are  filled 
with  Blue  Boars,  Black  Swans,  and  Red 
Lions,  not  to  mention  Flying  Pigs  and 
Frogs  in  Armour,  with  many  other  crea- 
tures more  extraordinary  than  any  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa."  Good-humoured  banter 
was  brought  into  requisition  by  the  essayist. 
"  The  Fox  and  Goose  may  be  supposed 
to  have  met,  but  what  have  the  Fox 
and  Seven  Stars  to  do  together1?  And 
when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin  ever 
meet,  except  on  a  sign-post  1  As  for  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  intend  that  anything  I 
have  said  should  affect  it."  Possibly  in  the 
last-named  instance  Addison  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  supposed  derivation  of  Cat 
and  Fiddle  from  the  French  Caton  Fidele, 
"the  faithful  cat."  "  I  can  give  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  humour  of  the  inhabitant  by 
the  sign  that  he  hangs  before  his  door. 
A  surly,  choleric  fellow  generally  makes 
choice  of  a  Bear,  while  men  of  milder 
disposition  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb." 
The  essayist  whimsically  suggested  that  a 
public  officer  should  be  appointed  to  regu- 
late all  these  matters.  "For  want  of  such 
an  officer  there  is  nothing  like  sound 
literature  or  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in 
those  objects,  which  are  everywhere  thrust- 
ing themselves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  become  visible.  My  first  task,  there- 
fore, should  be,  like  Hercules,  to  clear  the 
City  from  monsters.  In  the  second  place,  I 
would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and 
incongruous  natures  should  be  joined 
together  in  the  same  sign — such  as  the 
Bell  and  Neat's  Tongue,  the  Dog  and 
Gridiron.  I  would  enjoin  every  shop- 
keeper to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  he 
deals.  What  can  be  more  inconsistent 
than  to  see  a  tailor  at  the  sign  of  the  Lion  ! 
A  cook  should  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a 
shoemaker  at  the  Roasted  Pig ;  and  yet, 
for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a 
Goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer, 
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and  the  French  King's  Head  at  a  sword- 
cutler's." 

That  many  of  these  signs  taken  singly 
cannot  be  directly  traced  to  any  heraldic 
source  is  probable  enough ;  they  originated 
in  some  trifling  incidentthe  memory  of  which 
has  passed  away.  But  in  the  instances  where 
two  objects,  whether  animals  or  not,  are 
combined  in  one  sign  despite  their  in- 
congruity, we  must  search  for  motives  in 
some  other  direction.  Addison  threw  out 
an  ingenious  suggestion  on  this  point.  A 
young  tradesman  was  accustomed  on  his 
first  start  in  business  to  add  to  his  sign, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  that  of  the 
master  to  .whom  he  had  been  apprenticed, 
or  whom  he  had  served  as  a  workman,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  husband  after  marriage 
gives  a  place  to  his  wife's  armorial  bearings 
in  or  with  his  own.  The  essayist  cites  the 
ridiculous  combination  of  Three  Nuns  and 
Hare  as  probably  traceable  to  this  origin. 
Another  cause  of  the  duplication  of  signs  is 
that  a  taverner,  let  us  say,  on  moving  from 
one  house  to  another,  combines  the  signs  of 
both,  in  the  hope  of  catching  two  sets  of 
customers.  The  Angel  and  Cucumber,  the 
Cow  and  Snuffers,  the  George  and  Guy,  the 
Sun  and  Thirteen  Cantons,  the  Salutation 
and  Cat,  the  Apple  Tree  and  Misers,  the 
Crow  and  Horseshoe,  the  Sun  and  Whale- 
bone, were  very  likely  originated  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways. 

Dr.  Hawkeworth  remarked  that  many 
signs  betoken  the  religion  prevalent  among 
us  before  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Angels,  Crosses,  Holy  Lambs,  are  cases 
in  point ;  and  so  is  St.  Dunstan,  with  his 
tongs  ready  to  tweak  the  nose  of  the  Evil 
One. 

The  excessive  employment  of  gold-leaf 
or  of  japan  gold  in  the  adornment  of  signs 
in  the  last  century,  drew  forth  strictures 
from  the  essayist.  Gilt  fruits,  flowers, 
leaves,  and  trees  ;  gilt  knives,  axes,  scissors, 
saws,  and  swords ;  gilt  fish,  legs,  periwigs, 
and  leather  bottles  ;  gilt  cheeses,  sugar- 
loaves,  half-moons,  are  among  the  absur- 
dities of  this  class. 

Many  tavern  signs  exhibit  touches  of  quaint 
satire.  The  Quiet  Woman  and  the  Silent 
Woman,  with  pictures  of  a  headless  woman; 
the  Honest  Lawyer,  with  his  head  under 
his  arm  ;  the  Load  of  Mischief  and  the  Man 
laden  with  Mischief,  each  depicting  a  man 
chained  to  a  woman,  with  the  word  "  wed- 
lock "  on  the  padlock  of  the  chain.  The 
Green  Man  and  Still  has  long  been  a  puzzle : 
sometimes  a  man  dressed  in  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood  green  garb,  but  leaving  the  still  un- 


explained. A  French  writer,  wishing  to 
enable  other  Frenchmen  to  understand  this 
sign,  translated  it  into  "  L'homme  est  vert  et 
tranquille."  Other  attempts  to  explain  it 
have  not  met  with  much  success.  One  of  the 
World's  End  taverns  bears  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  a  horseman  in  the  equestrian 
costume  of  George  the  Second  brought  to 
a  dead  stop  by  a  precipice,  all  beyond  being 
a  chaos  of  sky  and  cloud. 

Many  tavern  .signs  are  believed  to  be 
traceable  to  the  conception  of  names  which 
originally  had  widely  different  meanings, 
such  as  Boulogne  Mouth  into  Bull  and 
Mouth,  Boulogne  Gate  into  Bull  and  Gate, 
Coeur  Dore  ("  Golden  Heart ")  into  Queer 
Door,  Bacchanals  into  Bag  o'  Nails,  Peg 
and  Wassail  (connected  with  an  old  wassail- 
bowl  custom)  into  Pig  and  Whistle,  George 
Canning  into  George  and  Cannon,  and  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  God 
Encompasseth  Us  into  Goat  and  Compasses. 
Gaming-houses  in  the  last  two  centuries 
occasionally  exhibited  signs  denoting  the 
kind  of  play  mostly  carried  on  there.  In 
one  case  the  owner  (a  Frenchman)  adopted 
the  French  names  for  some  of  the  suits  at 
cards  ;  his  successor  in  the  same  house,  an 
Englishman,  not  understanding  the  names 
employed,  transformed  them  into  Pig  and 
Carrots  ard  Pig  and  Checquers.  The  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,  having  its  origin  in  two 
nicks  or  marks  cut  on  the  beak  or  mandible 
of  swans,  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
birds  belonging  to  different  owners,  became 
the  symbol  or  sign  of  the  Vintner's  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  adopted  as  an  inn  and 
tavern  sign. 

Many  signs  are  probably  mere  whimsies 
of  the  inventors,  or  depended  on  some 
trifling  local  or  temporary  incident  no 
longer  traceable.  Witness  the  Stewponey, 
the  Case  is  Altered,  the  Bombay  Grab,  the 
Essex  Serpent,  the  Moonrakers,  the  Bird 
and  Baby  (possibly  a  new  version  of  Eagle 
and  Child),  the  Loggerheads,  the  Letter  A, 
the  Two  Spies,  the  Widow's  Son,  the 
Struggling  Man,  the  Old  Centurion,  the 
Title  Deed,  Peter's  Finger,  Hark  the  Lasher, 
Soldier  Dick,  Q  in  the  Corner,  Blackbones. 

The  hanging-out  of  sign-boards  was 
not  only  permitted  for  centuries  in  the 
metropolis,  but  was  made  by  enactment 
almost  compulsory  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First.  Many  of  the  signs,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  London  after  the  Great 
Fire,  were  engraved  or  embossed  on  the 
brick  fronts  of  houses.  They  were  in 
most  instances  the  imitation  of  devices 
marked  on  the  houses  on  the  same  sites 
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before  the  fire.  Frequently  these  engraved 
signs  were  ludicrously  inconsistent  with 
the  trade  carried  on  in  the  rebuilt  house. 
Swinging  painted  sign-boards  were  much 
more  prevalent,  however,  than  inscriptions 
cut  in  brick  fronts  ;  and  troublesome,  albeit 
in  some  respects  picturesque,  they  gradually 
became.  The  main  thoroughfares  were 
almost  barricaded  by  continuous  rows  of 
them.  They  were  in  danger  of  falling 
through  neglect;  they  interfered  with  light 
and  ventilation  ;  and  they  made  a  disagree- 
able creaking  noise  when  swayed  by  the 
wind,  disturbing  the  nightly  slumbers  of 
the  good  citizens  and  their  families.  Cits 
slept  in  the  City  in  those  days,  and  knew 
little  about  private  residences  in  the 
suburbs  or  out  among  the  greenery.  One 
by  one,  enactments  and  regulations  gradu- 
ally brought  this  nuisance  within  bearable 
limits. 

A  satirical  exhibition  "of  sign-boards 
was  got  up  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  a  Avitty 
character  of  the  Georgian  era.  It  purported 
to  comprise  specimens  of  the  sign-painter's 
art  at  a  time  when  great  changes  were 
being  introduced.  It  was  in  reality  a 
satirical  hit  at  the  politics  and  politicians 
of  the  day.  The  exhibition  was  held  at 
Bonnel  Thornton's  residence  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden ;  and  the  purchaser  of  a 
shilling  catalogue  was  the  fee  for  admission. 
Painted  sign-boards  were  nailed  around  the 
room,  varied  with  pendent  models  of  keys, 
bells,  swords,  sugar-loaves,  candles,  tobacco- 
rolls,  and  such  other  articles  as  were 
frequently  hung  out  as  emblems  or  symbols ' 
of  trades.  When  examined,  and  especially 
when  compared  with  the  descriptions  in 
the  catalogue,  the  sarcastic  character  of  the 
whole  affair  became  at  once  evident. 

The  old  days  of  sign-boards,  except 
heraldic  and  other  signs  for  hostelries, 
have  pretty  well  passed  away.  Their 
glory  is  departed ;  and  shopkeepers  in 
most  trades  discard  them.  The  exception 
above  named  is  a  remarkable  one.  Every- 
one of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  inns, 
taverns,  and  public-houses  in  the  vast 
metropolis  has  its  sign.  No  wonder  that, 
under  the  stimulus  of  imitation,  and  the 
difficulty  of  hitting  upon  new  names,  many 
among  them  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again :  King's  Arms  and  King's  Heads, 
Crowns  and  Sceptres,  Hopes  and  Anchors, 
"White  Bears,  White  Horses,  White  Harts, 
White  Lions,  White  Swans — who  can  count 
them  t  The  numbering  of  houses: — first 
begun,  it  is  said,  in  Burlington  Street 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — has  gradually 


cleared  some  streets  of  nearly  all  sign- 
boards. 

For  those  readers  who  wish  to  dip  more 
deeply  into  this  curious  subject,  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  information  will  be  found 
in  the  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Larwood 
and  the  late  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten, 
including  a  rich  budget  of  anecdote  relating 
to  old  inns  and  coffee-houses.  In  relation 
to  our  more  immediate  subject — the  adop- 
tion as  signs  of  the  banners  and  armorial 
bearings  used  by  barons,  knights,  and  great 
families  as  distinguishing  marks — much 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Bowtell's  volume  on 
heraldry.  There  has  lately  passed  away  a 
veteran  who  was  versed  in  every  part  of 
this  interesting  topic;  namely,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planche,  best  known  to  society  generally 
for  his  dramatic  productions,  extending 
over  the  almost  inconceivably  long  period 
of  sixty-two  years.  As  Somerset  Herald 
at  the  College  of  Arms  or  Herald's  College, 
he  had  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  to  speak, 
every  kind  of  detail  relating  to  heraldry. 
It  was  this  accomplishment  that  enabled  him 
to  render  such  valuable  aid  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  in  imparting  historical  accuracy 
to  the  costumes,  armour,  and  chivalric  trap- 
pings of  mediaeval  times  in  stage  revivals. 
It  was  the  same  accomplishment  that  fitted 
him  to  write  the  best  History  of  Costume 
ever  produced ;  and,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
do  it,  a  detailed  history  of  the  connection 
between  heraldry  and  signs  would  have 
received  ample  justice  at  the  hands  of  this 
fine  old  man  of  eighty-four. 
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CHAPTER  III.      "IT  IS  THE  LITTLE  RIFT 
WITHIN  THE  LUTE." 

Jenny  had  finished  her  dance,  and  was 
seated  by  Mrs.  Chawler  in  a  dutiful 
attitude  which  disguised  some  inward 
restlessness,  when  Lion  came  up  from 
behind  and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  Sybil  1 "  he  said,  and  the  girl 
turned  round  with  a  start,  for  there  was 
something  in  his  voice  which  seemed  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  her  own  heart, 
and  ring  there  as  with  a  loud  note  of  fear 
and  apprehension.  The  eagerness  of  her 
answer  had  an  apologetic  tone  in  it. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  ;  somewhere  in  the 
garden,  I  think.  It  is  so  warm,  you  know, 
in  here,  and ;  a  great  many  people  have 
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gone  out  besides.  See  there."  And  she 
pointed  towards  a  corner  of  the  terrace, 
where  a  big  stand  of  dark  red  azaleas  only 
partly  concealed  the  gleaming  folds  of  some 
feminine  dress.  Lion's  glance  followed 
hers.  He  said  shortly  : 
"That  is  not  Sybil." 

"  No ;  but — but  it  is  someone  else. 
There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  gardens 
just  now.  That  last  waltz  was  very 
heating." 

Poor  Jenny  was  conscious  of  the  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  commencement  of  her 
reply,  and  was  trying  to  improve  on  it ; 
but  Lion  did  not  seem  to  hear,  and  his 
face  was  so  pale,  his  eyes  wore  such  a 
strange  expression,  that  Jenny,  hardly 
knowing  the  reason  why,  found  herself 
speaking  confusedly,  and  with  a  kind  of 
hurried  deprecation,  as  though  Sybil  were 
somehow  to  blame,  and  she  would  fain 
excuse  her. 

"  I  was  very  nearly  crushed  in  it  myself," 
she  said,  laughing.  "Look  at  my  poor 
flowers  !"  but  Lion  did  not  look,  and  there 
was  no  smile  on  his  face  as  he  answered : 

"Your  sister  did  not  suffer  from  it  at 
any  rate,  seeing  that  she  was  out  of  the 
room,  both  during  it  and  the  previous 
dance ;  and  not  to  be  found  any  more 
than  she  is  now." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Lion  1 " 

"I  mean  that  I  looked  for  her.  She 
was  engaged  to  me  for  it." 

"What,  for  one  of  your  1  talk- waltzes "? 
She  must  have  forgotten  it  then,"  said 
J enny  quickly.  "  How  vexed  she  will  be  ; 
but  everyone  forgets  sometimes.  I  do,  I 
know.  When  one's  card  is  full,  one  gets 
confused;  and  Sybil's  card  is  always  full. 
You  must  make  allowance  for  her  popu- 
larity," she  added,  looking  up  with  a  smile, 
which  faded  before  the  keen  look  which 
Lion's  eyes  sent  down  into  hers. 

"  Her  popularity  cannot  have  been  very 
confusing  this  evening," he  said  dryly,  "for 
I  do  not  think  she  has  danced  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  three  of  those  I  know  have 
been  with  the  same  person." 

Jenny  looked  up  at  him,  a  crimson 
streak  of  colour  in  her  cheek. 

"Lion  !"  she  said,  her  great  eyes  tremu- 
lous between  entreaty  and  reproach. 
"  Surely  you  are  not  " 

' '  Jealous  1 "  he  interrupted  bitterly.  "  Is 
that  what  you  were  going  to  say?  No, 
not  quite  that;  but — but,  Jenny,  people 
are  talking  of  her — of  Sybil.  I  have  heard 
one  or  two  to-night,  laughing  at  her  flirta- 
tion, as  they  call  it.    By  Heaven,  I  believe 


you  have  too,"  for  his  eyes  were  still  on  her, 
and  her  face  had  grown  suddenly  scarlet ; 
yet  she  met  his  glance  bravely. 

"And  if  I  had,"  she  said,  "  I  should  have 
been  above  listening  to  them.  Do  not  you 
know  the  worth  of  vulgar  gossip?  Why, 
they  would  soil  an  angel  here  if  they  spoke 
of  her ;  and  Sybil  " 

"  Sybil  is  no  angel ;  only  an  innocent 
girl,"  said  Lion  gravely,  "  and  a  girl  who 
may  make  a  mistake,  like  any  other,  and 
never  know  of  it  till  too  late.  Jenny,  you 
were  right,  I  am  jealous ;  not  of  this  Mr. 
Vane,  or  of  any  other  man  who  may  happen 
to  monopolise  her  for  an  evening;  not  of  any- 
body, but  for  her,  for  Sybil  herself.  She 
belongs  to  me.  Her  mother  has  trusted  her 
to  me.  She  is  my  affianced  wife,  and  I 
should  be  unworthy  to  possess  her,  or  call  my- 
self her  lover,  if  I  were  not  jealous  of  every 
word  or  action  which  could  call  spiteful  eyes 
or  gossiping  tongues  upon  her.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  defend  her  when  she  is  blamed. 
It  is  my  duty  to  shield  her  from  the  very 
possibility  of  blame,  and  to  stand  between 
her  innocence  and  those  who  would  drag 

it  down  on  her  like  this  "   He  stopped 

for  a  moment  with  a  fierce  look  in  his  eyes, 
which  spoke  no  love  for  Gareth  Vane,  and 
which  made  Jenny  shrink ;  then  added  in 
a  quieter  tone,  "I  am  going  to  look  for 
her  now,"  and  moving  the  girl  gently  on 
one  side,  passed  out  at  the  French  window 
near  which  she  was  sitting,  and  went 
striding  away  across  the  dewy  lawn,  and 
along  the  winding,  rose-hung,  perfumed 
walks,  startling  more  than  one  couple  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  his  tall  dark 
figure,  and  face  set  in  a  white  mask  of 
hardly  repressed  anger  and  anxiety. 

He  was  right.  More  than  one  person 
had  been  talking  of  Sybil  that  night.  It 
had  not  been  possible  for  Gareth  to  absorb 
her  in  the  way  he  had  done  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  such  a  talkative 
community,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
previous  gossip  on  the  subject;  and  tongues, 
which  might  not  have  been  set  going  had 
she  been  a  disengaged  young  lady,  open 
to  be  wooed  and  won  like  others  in  the 
assemblage,  wagged  with  increased  and 
righteous  venom  when  a  damsel,  known  to 
have  already  secured  the  most  eligible 
young  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
her  own  property,  had  not  even  the  grace 
to  be  content  with  him,  but  must  needs 
appropriate  into  the  bargain  the  hand- 
somest man  and  best  dancer  in  the  room. 
More  severe  things  were  said  on  this  even- 
ing than  had  been  spoken  before ;  and  Lion, 
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passing  some  of  the  gossips  and  smarting 
already  under  a  slight  feeling  of  mortification 
at  not  being  able  to  find  his  fiancee  for  the 
dance  she  had  promised  him,  heard  the 
venomous  words,  and  boiled  over  with 
indignation. 

It  was  not  Sybil  he  blamed.  She  might 
not  mean  any  harm,  might  not  have  a 
disloyal  thought  to  him.  In  his  intense 
love  and  loyalty  to  her  he  would  not  even 
glance  at  the  possibility  of  such  an  idea  j 
but  what  right  had  this  man  to  monopolise 
her,  and  cause  her  to  be  talked  about,  and 
her  fair  name  mocked  at  by  those  who 
were  hardly  worthy  to  mention  it  familiarly  1 
She,  too,  who  had  been  so  sheltered  and 
guarded  from  the  rough  touch  of  the  world, 
that  at  one-and-twenty  she  was  more  like  a 
beautiful,  innocent  child  than  a  young  lady 
of  the  period.  By  Heaven,  he  would  not 
suffer  it  !  His  darling  had  been  entrusted 
to  his  protection  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Chawler,  and  if  the  one  did  not  avail  her, 
the  other  should. 

Yet,  though  he  came  prepared  to  exert 
it,  I  think  the  shock  was  even  greater  to 
him  than  to  Sybil,  when  in  the  course  of 
his  search  he  came  at  last  on  her  and 
Gareth  in  the  lime-tree  walk. 

He  did  not  see  the  kiss,  the  bend  in  the 
path  prevented  that,  but  he  saw  the  close 
lover-like  position,  the  sudden  start  apart ; 
more  than  all,  he  saw  his  love's  marked  and 
unmistakable  shrinking  at  his  sight — shrink- 
ing from  him  as  if  for  shelter  to  the  other 
man's  side  ;  and  the  sight  went  dike  a  knife 
to  his  heart,  almost  depriving  him  of  speech 
and  breath.  For  one  fleeting  moment, 
indeed,  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  all 
its  fickle,  heartless  cruelty ;  but  swiftly  as 
it  came  he  flung  it  from  him,  and  stood  at 
Sybil's  side  striving  to  force  his  face  and 
voice  into  their  wonted  pleasantness  as  he 
spoke  to  her. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,  Sybil,"  he  said 
at  once.  "Did  you  forget  that  the  last 
was  my  dance  1  Let  me  take  you  back  to 
the  house." 

He  offered  her  his  arm  as  he  spoke.  It 
had  not  escaped  him,  that  little  gesture  by 
which  Gareth  drew  his  closer  against  her 
hand  as  she  pressed  towards  him,  and  the 
young  clergyman's  lips  were  white  with  the 
pain  and  wrath  which  he  could  not  speak ; 
but  he  managed  to  keep  his  voice  in  good 
control ;  and  Sybil,  dazed  and  reluctant  as 
she  looked,  had  no  thought  of  disobeying. 
She  would  have  taken  her  trembling 
fingers  from  Gareth's  arm,  if  its  tightening 
pressure  had  not  held  them  there,  and 


gone  with  her  lover  at  once.  It  was  his 
right  to  summon  her,  his  right  to  be  angry. 
She  had  been  engaged  to  him  for  the  dance 
after  Major  Graham's,  and  of  course  she  had 
broken  the  engagement.  She  seemed  to 
have  broken  many  and  most  engagements 
during  the  last  ten  minutes.  It  was  all  a 
confused  dream  of  bliss  and  fear  and 
wrong-doing;  but  she  was  awake  now,  and 
she  would  have  obeyed  and  gone  with  him 
at  once  if  she  had  been  allowed. 

Gareth,  however,  was  in  one  of  his  most 
reckless  moods.  He  was  not  used  to 
suffering  other  men  to  take  from  him  any- 
thing that  he  chose  to  keep,  whether'  it 
were  his  own  or  not;  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  contemptuous  ignoring  of  his 
existence  by  so  much  as  a  glance,  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  proprietorship  in 
Lion's  manner  to  Sybil,  irritated  him  into 
sudden  self-assertion.  Perhaps,  also — for 
there  is  a  golden  thread  in  most  life-skeins, 
however  dark  and  tangled  they  may  be  on 
the  whole — the  involuntary  pressure  of  that 
slender  little  figure  against  his  side  appealed, 
more  forcibly  than  any  scruples  of  prudence 
could  withstand,  to  his  tenderness  and 
chivalry.  He  could  not  give  her  up. 
That  light  touch  of  his  lips  on  her  brow 
seemed  to  have  consecrated  her  to  himself, 
and  he  kept  her  hand  firmly  in  his  arm  as 
he  spoke,  ignoring  Lion  in  his  turn. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  house, 
Miss  Dysart  1  This  next  dance  is  mine,  I 
believe,  whatever  the  last  was ;  and  as  it 
will  commence  almost  immediately,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  resign  my 
care  of  you." 

That  he  meant  to  provoke  a  quarrel  was 
evident  from  the  insolence  and  defiance 
in  his  manner;  and  Sybil,  who  had 
never  seen  him  in  this  mood,  was  terribly 
frightened  ;  while  the  dark  flush  which 
mounted  to  Lion's  very  temples  showed 
that  he  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  his 
rival's  intention.  If  he  still  restrained 
himself,  it  was  from  no  thought  of  his 
"  cloth,"  or  of  the  scandal  to  his  profession, 
but  something  else,  which,  even  if  these 
had  lost  their  power,  would  still  have  held 
their  influence  over  him — the  presence  of  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  the  one  he  loved. 
A  man  may  be  driven  to  forget  he  is  a 
clergyman.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  remember 
he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  remembrance 
stood  Lion  in  stead  now.  At  that  moment 
he  was  in  such  a  passion  that  he  could  have 
taken  Gareth  by  the  throat  and  throttled 
him,  without  the  smallest  compunction.  It 
was  the  thought  of  Sybil  which  controlled 
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him;  and  the  sense  that  it  would  be  lower- 
ing to  her  if  he  let  himself  be  dragged  into 
a  quarrel  with  another  man  in  her  presence. 
His  voice  was  studiously  courteous  as  he 
answered : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  take  Miss  Dysart 
away ;  but  I  only  come  as  a  messenger 
from  her  sister.  It  is  she  who  wants  you, 
Sybil.    Will  you  let  me  take  you  to  her  1 " 

He  came  nearer  to  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
Sybil  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Indeed, 
she  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  Gareth's  active 
antagonism  had  set  her  trembling  all  over ; 
and  unable  to  gauge  Lion's  character  as  it 
deserved,  she  was  afraid  of  his  retaliating 
in  kind  ;  and  felt  only  too  acutely  that  she 
was  not  sufficiently  guiltless  to  be  able  to 
act  as  mediatrix  in  a  dispute  between  the 
two  men. 

She  was  not  bad,  poor  little  Sybil ; 
only  weak,  and  just  now  very  frightened 
and  unhappy.  She  detached  her  fingers 
from  Gareth's  arm  and  laid  them  on 
Lion's  before  the  former  could  prevent 
her,  if  indeed  he  had  any  intention  of  per- 
sisting in  doing  so,  and  spoke  hurriedly, 
with  a  pitiful  appeal  in  her  blue  eyes 
which  made  the  man  she  was  leaving,  and 
he  who  owned  her,  equally  bitter  at  heart. 

"  Is  Jenny  looking  for  me  1  I  will  go 
to  her  directly.  I  only  came  out  because — 
because  it  was  so  hot,  and  I  did  not  hear 
your  waltz  begin.    I  am  very  sorry." 

Gareth  turned  sharply  away.  It  was 
more  than  he  could  bear  to  hear  that  quiver 
in  her  voice,  and  know  that  it  was  an  appeal 
to  another  man's  indulgence,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  resent  it. 

"I  shall  find  you  inside  then,  Miss 
Dysart,  as  soon  as  our  dance  commences. 
Your  sister  will  have  done  with  you  then,  I 
hope,"  he  said  defiantly,  and  went  away 
and  left  them. 

Poor  Sybil  was  shivering  from  head  to 
foot;  and  Lion,  left  alone  with  her,  let  his 
eyes  rest  on  her  with  a  depth  of  sorrowful 
questioning  which  must  have  touched  her, 
could  she  have  met  them.  Through  every 
pulse  and  limb  he  could  feel  the  quivering 
in  hers  so  near  him,  though  the  little  hand 
which  rested  on  his  arm  touched  it  scarcely 
more  heavily  than  a  roseleaf;  and  the 
sensation  filled  him  with  a  pain  almost  too 
keen  for  speech.  That  she  should  tremble 
at  being  left  with  him,  implied  absolute 
fear  of  him,  her  lover,  who  had  never 
opened  his  lips  to  her  except  in  tenderness 
and  affection.  It  was  with  an  effort,  which 
made  his  voice  sound  cold  and  harsh,  that 
he  addressed  her. 


"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  engaged  to  Mr. 
Vane  for  the  next  dance,  Sybil  VI 
Sybil  hesitated. 

"  I — I  hardly  remember,"  she  stammered, 
"  but  if  he  said  so,  I  suppose — —  Indeed, 
Lion,  I  did  not  mean  to  break  my  engage- 
ment to  you  for  the  last." 

"  Probably  not,"  he  said  with  a  slight 
compression  of  the  lips.  "I  never  supposed 
you  did.  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  however, 
to  break  your  present  one  with  Mr.  Vane,  and 
not  to  dance  with  him  again  this  evening." 

"  Lionel !  "  Her  fair  pale  face  had  grown 
suddenly  scarlet,  and  she  made  a  movement 
to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his  arm;  but 
there  was  no  indignation  in  her  tone — he 
wished  there  had  been.  There  was  only 
apprehension  and  appeal;  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  so  made  his  tone 
harden. 

"  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  you 
would  wilfully  flirt  with  anyone.  Apart 
from  your  caring  for  me,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  not  descend  to  such  a  thing  ;  but  you 
have  danced  three  or  four  times  with  this 
gentleman  already.  People  here  have  re- 
marked on  it,  and  spoken  of  you  and  him 
in  a  way  which  would  have  been  very 
offensive  for  you  to  hear.  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  it  to  you,  but  that  were  I 
not  to  do  so,  and  to  leave  you  to  provoke 
further  comments  by  your  ignorance  of 
those  already  made,  I  might  be  obliged  to 
resent  them  in  your  behalf." 

It  was  rather  a  long  speech,  and  it 
sounded  longer  from  the  forced  deliberate- 
ness  of  his  utterance ;  but  Sybil  did  not 
speak,  did  not  flame  up  as  he  still  half- 
hoped  she  would;  and  he  spoke  again,  this 
time  in  a  sharper  tone  of  remonstrance,  as 
if  begging  her  to  defend  herself. 

"  You  must  feel  yourself,  that,  for  a  girl 
who  is  so  shortly  going  to  become  the  wife 
of  one  man  to  dance  time  after  time  with 
another,  and  that  other  a  person  of  Mr. 
Vane's  character,  and  then  to  be  found 
wandering  about  with  him  in  solitary  walks 
away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  company  must 

look  Good  Heaven!"  he  cried  out, 

appalled  even  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
words,  "even  in  innocence  I  would  never 
have  believed  it  possible  in  you." 

For  the  first  time  Sybil  lifted  her  head 
proudly  and  her  eyes  lightened. 

"I  do  not  know  what  there  is  against 
Mr.  Vane's  character,"  she  said  warmly. 
"  Where  is  he  worse  than  anyone  else  1  I 
have  not  heard  anything  against  him ;  and 
if  I  had,  I  should  not  listen  to  mere  vulgar 
gossip ;  I  should  be  above  it." 
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"What,  you  can  stand  up  for  him!" 
cried  Lion,  more  deeply  wounded  at  this 
exhibition  of  feeling  for  Gareth  in  one  who 
had  lacked  spirit  for  any  defence  of  herself 
than  he  had  been  before.  "  Do  you  care  for 
him  so  much  then  1  I  think  it  is  time  I  did 
come  forward  to  protect  you  from  him,  a 
worthless  roue  and  libertine,  whose  boast  is 
to  have  some  woman's  name  always  bandied 
about  in  connection  with  his  own.  Grossip, 
indeed !  If  you  heard  his  talk  among 
men  you  would  not  need  to  go  to  gossip 
for  his  character.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
think  " 

But  Sybil  had  snatched  her  hand  from 
his  arm,  and  burst  into  sudden  tears ;  and 
her  lover's  mood  softened  on  the  moment. 

"  My  dear,  forgive  me,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  trying  to  draw 
her  back  to  him.  "  Did  I  frighten  you  1 
Did  I  speak  too  bitterly  1  Indeed  I  never 
meant  to  hurt  you.  Didn't  I  say  I  knew 
you  were  blameless ;  and  that  it  was  only 
through  your  innocence  that  that  scamp 
had  power  to  compromise  you,  or  make  you 
talked  about  1  Love,  for  pity's  sake  don't 
cry  in  that  way,  or  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  Surely  you  know  how  I  love  and 
trust  you,"  and  again  he  would  have  drawn 
her  to  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  lime- 
trees,  but  Sybil  only  shrank  further  away, 
and  her  sobs  sounded  hysterical.  He  began 
to  be  afraid  that  some  one  might  come  that 
way  and  hear  her  distress ;  and  it  w#s  a 
relief  to  him  when  after  a  moment  or  two 
she  recovered  herself,  though  she  would  not 
look  up  or  let  him  take  her  hand  even 
then;  and  when  again  he  begged  her  to 
forgive  him,  she  only  answered : 

"  Please  let  us  go  home.  I  would  rather 
go  home  at  once,  I  am  not  well ;  and — 
and  Jenny  won't  mind." 

"That  I  am  sure  she  will  not,"  said  Lion 
eagerly.  "I  will  take  you  to  her  at  once, 
and  call  the  carriage.  But,  Sybil,  are  you 
really  unwell,  or  is  it  only  that  I  have 
upset  you  ?  My  dearest,  don't  look  aAvay 
from  me  like  that.  Indeed  it  was  for  your 
own  sake,"  pleaded  the  poor  young  fellow, 
stroking  the  fair  averted  head  with  a  tender 


caressing  touch  which  would  have  softened 
most  women's  hearts,  however  incensed 
against  him ;  but  though  Sybil's  eyes 
obstinately  refused  to  meet  his,  and  he  felt 
her  flinch  and  shiver  under  his  touch,  she 
was  not  incensed.  The  only  thought  in  her 
mind  was,  "  If  he  knew  all  he  would  never 
speak  to  me  so,"  and  the  weight  of  shame 
and  remorse  it  brought  with  it  made 
her  seem  cruelly  hard  and  sullen  as  she 
murmured : 

"  Please  let  me  go.  I  am  not  angry, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  say  anything  you 
like  to  me ;  but  not  now — let  me  go  now/' 
and,  bitterly  disappointed,  he  was  compelled 
to  hold  his  peace  and  allow  her  to  hurry 
him  back  to  the  house.  She  would  not 
re-enter  the  ball-room,  however,  and  looking 
at  her  pale  tear-stained  face  he  had  no 
desire  to  press  it ;  but  took  her  at  once  to 
the  cloak-room,  and  left  her  there,  without 
having  been  able  to  win  one  other  word  or 
look  from  her,  Avhile  he  went  to  seek  for 
Jenny. 

The  music  was  still  swelling  and  floating 
over  the  swift  rush  and  tread  of  the  dancers. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  roses 
and  heliotrope.  It  wanted  little  more  than 
six  weeks  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  the 
day  which  he  had  been  looking  forward  to 
through  ten  long,  tranquil,  blissful  months ; 
but  there  was  no  bliss  or  tranquillity  in  his 
heart  at  that  moment.  Was  Sybil's  love 
for  him  really  wavering ;  or  what — what  had 
made  her  turn  from  him  so  strangely,  so 
heartlessly  ?  With  all  his  love  and  trust  in 
her,  the  question  would  smite  upon  him  as 
he  made  his  way  among  the  dancers ;  and 
the  handsome  mocking  face  of  Gareth  Vane 
rose  up  suddenly  in  answer  to  it,  and  passed 
him  with  a  triumphant  brightness  in  the 
blue  defiant  eyes. 
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LADY  ATOLEY'S 


I  MAY  NOT  DON  AS 


A  chambermaid  brought  Daphne  a 
letter  at  half -past  six  o'clock  next  morning. 
After  a  night  of  almost  utter  sleeplessness, 
Daphne  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  summer 
sunlight ;  the  warm  air  blowing  in  upon  her 
■across  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river;  the  noises  of  the  early  awakened 
town  floating  up  from  the  valley  below. 

She  started  from  her  pillow,  scared  and 
agitated  at  the  sound  of  the  chambermaid's 
knock,  and  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling 
hand.  Gerald's  writing !  She  knew  it  too 
well;  yet  this  was  the  first  letter  he  had 
ever  addressed  to  her. 

"  How  dare  he  write  to  me  1 "  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  as  she  tore  open  the  envelope. 

The  letter  began  with  no  fond  words  of 
endearment.  The  writer  dashed  at  his 
meaning  with  passionate  directness,  with 
feeling  too  intense  to  be  eloquent. 

"  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.  After  last 
night,  my  future,  my  life  are  in  your 
hands.  Both  belong  to  you,  if  you  will 
have  them  Shall  I  break  the  truth  to 
Lina  1  Shall  I  tell  her  how,  little  by  little, 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  heart  has  been 
weaned  away  from  that  calm  sweet  affection 
which  was  once  all-sufficient  for  the  joy  of 
life ;  how  a  new  and  passionate  love  has 
replaced  the  old;  and  that,  although  I  shall 
honour,  respect,  and  admire  her  as  the  first 
and  best  of  women  till  the  end  of  my  days, 
I  am  no  longer,  I  never  can  be  again,  her 
lover  ]  I  think,  Daphne,  that  the  hard,  out- 
spoken, brutal  truth  may  be  the  wisest  and 
best.   Let  us  look  Fate  in  the  face.  Neither 


you  nor  I  can  ever  be  happy  asunder.  Will 
the  sacrifice  of  my  happiness  secure  Lina's  1 
Answer  me  from  your  heart  of  hearts,  my 
beloved,  as  you  answered  me  on  the  bridge 
last  night." 

There  was  not  an  instant's  doubt  in 
Daphne's  mind  as  to  how  this  letter  must 
be  answered.  Lina's  happiness  sacrificed  to 
hers  !  Lina,  so  good,  so  pure-minded,  in  all 
things  so  much  above  her,  to  be  made 
miserable,  in  order  that  she  might  triumph 
in  a  successful  treachery ! 

"  I  don't  think  the  most  virtuous  person 
in  the  world  could  loathe  me  worse  than  I 
should  loathe  myself,  if  I  were  to  do  this 
thing,"  she  said  to  herself  resolutely. 

She  sat  down  by  the  open  window, 
wrapped  in  her  loose  white  dressing-gown, 
her  soft  golden  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders  like  a  veil,  her  cheeks  pale,  her 
eyes  heavy,  an  image  of  youthful  sorrow. 

"Not  for  this  wide  world,"  she  wrote, 
answering  his  question  as  directly  as  he 
had  asked  it,  "not  to  be  completely  and 
unspeakably  happy  would  I  rob  my  sister 
of  her  happiness;  not  if  it  could  be  done 
without  making  me  a  monster  of  ingratitude, 
the  most  treacherous  and  despicable  of 
women.  All  you  and  I  have  to  do  is  to 
forget  our  folly  of  last  night,  and  to  be  true, 
each  of  us,  to  the  duty  we  have  to  do. 
You  would  be,  indeed,  a  loser,  condemned 
to  pay  a  life-long  penalty  for  your  foolish- 
ness, if  you  could  barter  such  a  flower  as 
Madoline  for  such  a  weed  as  me.  Be  true  ' 
to  her,  and  you  will  find  your  reward  in 
that  truth.  Do  you  know  how  good  she 
is ;  how  priceless  in  her  purity  and  love ; 
and  could  you  let  her  go  for  my  sake — for 
a  creature  who  is  compounded  of  faults  and 
inconsistencies,  caprices,  self-will;  a  creature 
with  no  more  soul  than  Undine1?  Remember 
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how  long  she  has  loved  you  ;  think  how 
much  she  is  above  you  in  the  beauty  of  her 
character  ;  how  fitted  she  is  to  make  your 
home  happy,  your  life  nobler  and  better 
than  it  could  ever  be  without  her.  Why, 
if,  in  some  moment  of  madness,  you  were 
to  surrender  her  love,  your  life  to  come 
would  be  one  long  regret  for  having  lost 
her.  Forget,  as  I  shall  forget ;  be  true,  as 
I  will  be  true,  Heaven  helping  me  ;  and  let 
me  write  myself  down,  without  a  blush,  in 
this  my  first,  and,  perhaps,  my  last  letter  to 
you,  your  sister,  Daphne." 

Her  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  as 
she  wrote.  Every  word  came  from  the 
heart.  There  was  no  duplicity  of  thought, 
no  lurking  hope  that  he  might  refuse  to  be 
ruled  by  her.  She  wrote  to  him  faithfully, 
honestty,  resolutely,  her  heart  and  mind 
exalted  by  her  intense  love  of  her  sister. 
And  when  the  letter  was  sealed,  and  given 
to  the  chambermaid — who  must  have  won- 
dered a  little  at  this  outbreak  of  letter- 
writing  before"  breakfast,  as  a  new  de- 
velopment in  the  British  tourist — she  stole 
softly  to  the  door  leading  into  Madoline's 
room  and  opened  it  as  noiselessly  as  she 
could. 

Lina  was  still  asleep,  the  calm  beautiful 
face  turned  towards  the  sunlight ;  the  long 
dark  lashes  drooping  on  the  oval  cheek, 
the  lips  faintly  parted.  Daphne  crept  to 
the  bed-side  and  sat  down  beside  her  sister's 
pillow.   Lina  awoke,  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"  My  pet,  have  you  been  here  long  ?  Is 
it  late  1 "  she  asked. 

"Late  for  you,  love.  About  half -past 
seven.   I  have  only  this  moment  come  in." 

"  How  white  and  haggard  you  look," 
said  Lina  anxiously.  .  Have  you  had  a  bad 
night  V 

"I  did  not  sleep  particularly  well.  I 
seldom  can  in  a  strange  place." 

"Daphne,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  ill — 
or  unhappy.  There  was  something  in  your 
manner  last  night  that  alarmed  me." 

"I  am  not  ill;  and  I  have  not  felt  so 
happy  for  a  long  time  as  I  feel  this 
morning." 

"  Why,  dearest  % " 

"  Because  I  have  been  making  good 
resolutions,  and  I  mean  to  act  upon  them." 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  what  they 
are  1  * 

"Oh,  a  general  determination  to  be  very 
obedient  to  you,  and  very  respectful  to 
my  father,  and  very  tolerant  of  Edgar's 
stupidities,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  don't 
you  know  1 

"My  darling,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 


talk  of  Edgar  like  that.  He  is  so  thoroughly 
good." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Daphne,  with  an  air  of 
resignation.  "  If  there  were  only  a  little 
rift  in  his  goodness,  I  should  get  on  with 
him  so  much  better.  It  is  dreadful  to  have 
to  deal  with  a  man,  whose  excellence  is 
always  putting  one  to  shame." 

"  I  think  you  could  easily  be  worthy  of 
him." 

"No,  I  couldn't j  and  if  I  could  I 
wouldn't.  And  now  I  must  run  away  and 
dress,  for  I  want  to  explore  those  hills 
over  the  way,  before  breakfast." 

She  looked  bright  and  fresh  and  full  of 
youthful  energy  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
she  went  down  to  the  sitting-room,  where 
Edgar  was  loafing  about  wearily,  longing 
for  her  to  appear.  Her  neat  travelling- 
gown  of  darkest  olive  cashmere,  and 
coquettish  little  olive-green  toque,  set  off 
the  pearly  tints  of  her  complexion  and  the 
brightness  of  her  loosely-coiled  hair.  She 
came  into  the  room  buttoning  a  long 
Swedish  glove,  the  turned-back  sleeve 
showing  the  round  white  arm. 

"What  a  fetching  get-up,"  said  Edgar, 
who  was  apt  to  embellish  his  speech  with 
those  flowers  of  slang  which  are  in  every- 
body's mouth  ■  "  but  what  is  the  use  of 
those  long  gloves  tucked  away  under  the 
sleeve  of  your  gown  1 " 

"  No  use,"  answered  Daphne  j  "  but 
they're  fashionable.  I  want  you  to  come 
and  ramble  on  that  hill  over  there,  before 
breakfast.    Do  you  mind  ] " 

"Mind!"  cried  Edgar.  "You  know  I 
am  always  delighted  to  walk  with  you. 
But,  I  say,  Daphne,  what  was  the  matter 
with  you  last  night  1  You  were  so  cross." 

"  I  know  I  was ;  but  I  am  never  going 
to  be  cross  again.  I  am  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  I  have  been  wild  and  wilful, 
but  I  am  not  wilful  now." 

"  You  are  always  the  dearest  and  best  of 
girls,"  answered  Edgar  fatuously. 

They  passed  Gerald  Goring  on  the  stairs. 
Daphne  gave  him  a  friendly  nod,  just  the 
easiest  salutation  possible ;  but  her  cheek 
paled  as  she  went  by,  and  her  reply  to 
Edgar's  next  observation  was  somewhat 
wide  of  the  mark. 

He  talked  Baedeker  to  her  as  they  went 
across  the  bridge;  and  he  talked  Baedeker 
about  the  watch-towers;  and  still  again 
Baedeker  when,  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  they  came  to  a  chapel  on  a 
height,  from  whence  there  was  a  lovely 
view,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  clear 
calm  summer  morning.  They  roamed  about 
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together  till  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the 
ten  o'clock  breakfast,  by  which  hour  Sir 
Vernon  had  resigned  himself  to  the  ordeal 
of  facing  his  family. 

After  breakfast  there  came  more  sight- 
seeing, Sir  Vernon  having  decided  upon 
going  on  to  Berne  by  a  late  afternoon  train. 
So  they  all  set  out  together  in  a  roomy 
landau  to  explore  town  and  neighbourhood. 
They  went  into  the  arsenal,  where  a  funny 
old  man  in  a  blue  blouse  showed  them 
ancient  and  modern  gunnery.  They  saw 
the  venerable  lime-tree  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Eathhaus, 
propped  up  with  wood  and  stone;  a  tree 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  origin- 
ally a  twig  borne  by  a  young  native  of 
Fribourg  when  he  arrived  in  the  town 
breathless  from  loss  of  blood,  to  bring  the 
news  of  the  victory  of  Morat.  "Victory!" 
he  gasped,  and  died. 

Gerald,  more  than  usually  cynical  this 
morning,  declined  to  believe  in  either  the 
twig  or  the  heroic  messenger. 

"  I  always  shut  my  mind  against  all 
these  romantic  stories  upon  principle," 
he  said  languidly.  *  The  outcome  of  all 
modern  research — Mr.  Brewer,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — is  to  prove  that  none  of  these 
delightful  traditions  has  a  germ  of  truth 
in  it.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  begin  by  not  believing  them." 

They  went  about  the  town  in  rather  a 
dawdling  Avay,  looking  at  the  fronts  of  old 
houses,  at  the  queer  little  shops,  and  finally 
paused  before  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  they  had  seen  so  dimly  last  night. 
Edgar  insisted  upon  going  in,  but  Daphne 
would  go  no  further  than  the  doorway, 
where  she  looked  respectfully  at  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  she  was  told  to  admire. 

"I  saw  quite  enough  of  it  last  night," 
she  said,  when  Edgar  urged  her  to  go  in 
and  explore  the  interior. 

"  Why,  Daphne,  it  was  too  dark  for  you 
to  see  anything." 

"All  churches  are  alike,"  she  answered 
impatiently.    "  Please  don't  worry." 

Sir  Vernon,  who  happened  to  be  within 
earshot,  looked  at  his  daughter  curiously, 
wondering  at  this  development  of  modern 
manners.  Could  a  pearly  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, luminous  eyes  of  that  dark  grey 
which  is  almost  violet,  and  bright  gold  hair, 
quite  made  amends  for  this  utter  want  of 
courtesy.  Edgar  appeared  perfectly  con- 
tent to  be  so  treated;  and  it  was  Edgar 
who  was  most  concerned  in  the  matter. 

They  dawdled  away  a  long  morning 
seeing  the  town  and  driving  about  the 


somewhat  pastoral  landscape  which  sur- 
rounds it,  lunched .  late,  and  started  at 
five  o'clock  for  Berne,  where  they  arrived 
at  the  Berner  Hof  in  time  for  a  late  dinner. 
Daphne  grumbled  a  little  on  the  way, 
protesting  against  the  landscape  between 
Fribourg  and  Berne  as  a  relapse  into 
English  pastoral  scenery. 

"What  do  I  want  with  meadows,  and 
orchards,  and  cottages'?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  can  see  those  in  England.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  cows  living  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  fodder  being  carried  up  to  the  roof 
by  those  queer  slanting  covered  ways, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  houses  here  and  those  at  home, 
except  that  these  are  ever  so  much  dirtier." 

"  You  ought  to  have  come  a  few  million 
years  ago,  when  Switzerland  was  one  vast 
ice-field,"  said  Gerald. 

The  Berner  Hof  pleased  Sir  Vernon  by 
its  spaciousness  and  air  of  English  comfort, 
but  it  impressed  Daphne  as  an  hotel  which 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

"  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  in 
Switzerland  we  should  stop  at  wooden 
chalets  perched  upon  mountain  ledges,  with 
an  impending  avalanche  always  in  view,  and 
the  ranz  des  vaches  sounding  in  the  dis- 
tance all  day  long." 

"There  are  such  hostelries,"  answered 
Gerald;  "  but  I  think,  if  you  found  yourself 
at  one  of  them,  you  would  be  rather  inclined 
to  wish  yourself  at  the  Berner  Hof,  or  the 
Beau  Bivage." 

Next  day  was  the  first  Tuesday  in  the 
month,  and  the  date  of  the  monthly  market, 
a  grand  assemblage  of  small  dealers  from 
the  adjacent  country. 

They  all  went  out  directly  after  breakfast, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  the  noble  central 
street,  a  mile  in  length,  which,  under  various 
names,  pierces  the  town  in  a  straight 
unbroken  line  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Very  old  and  quaint  are  the  houses  in  this 
long  street,  many  of  them  built  over  arcades, 
under  which  the  foot-passengers  walk,  and 
between  whose  arches  the  market-people 
set  out  their  stalls.  The  drapery  stalls, 
gay  with,  many- coloured  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  in  the  summer  air;  the  jeweller's 
stalls  all  twinkling  and  flashing  with  that 
silver  trinketry  which  is  a  national  institu- 
tion— chains  of  endless  length,  necklaces, 
earrings,  bracelets,  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
stalls  loaded  with  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
stalls  of  gaudy-coloured  pottery — jugs  and 
jars  of  queerest,  quaintest  shapes ;  and  up 
and   down  the   stony  street   cows  and. 
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oxen  being  led  perpetually,  meek,  sub- 
missive, gentle,  beautiful,  in  an  endless 
procession;  while  every  here  and  there 
under  a  countryman's  cart  the  patient  dogs 
of  burden  lay  at  rest,  placid  but  watch- 
ful, faithful  guardians  of  the  master's 
property.  It  was  a  scene  of  picturesque 
and  national  life  which  pleased  Daphne 
immensely.  She  had  never  seen  such  a 
market  before,  never  seen  so  long  a  street, 
except  the  monotonous  length  of  a  Parisian 
boulevard  as  she  was  being  jolted  along  in 
a  fly  from  station  to  station.  Here  she  saw 
the  people  in  their  national  costume;  here 
Switzerland  seemed  really  Swiss. 

She  flew  from  stall  to  stall,  admiring, 
selecting,  bargaining,  wanting  to  buy  a 
barrowful  of  red  and  orange  pots  and 
pans. 

'•'They  would  look  so  lovely  in  the 
corridor  at  South  Hill,  on  high  brackets," 
she  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  brackets  would  have  to 
be  very  high,"  answered  Lina,  smiling  at 
her. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  a  sneer," 
retorted  Daphne,  "but  if  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  or 
Mr.  Rosetti,  or  Mr.  Morris  were  to  say  those 
pots  and  pans  were  the  right  thing,  there 
would  be  an  eruption  of  them  over  the 
walls  of  every  fashionable  room  in  England. 
I  consider  them  positively  lovely.  And  as 
for  the  silver  chains,  I  shall  never  live 
without  one  round  my  neck." 

"Come  and  make  your  selection,"  said 
Edgar,  pointing  to  one  of  the  biggest  and 
grandest  stalls  in  the  open  place  near  the 
famous  clock-tower,  where  the  cock  was  to 
crow,  and  the  figure  of  grim  old  Time  was 
to  turn  his  glass,  and  all  manner  of  won- 
derful things  were  to  happen  before  the 
striking  of  the  hour.  This  stall  showed 
the  best  array  of  silver  trinketry  which 
they  had  seen  yet,  and  the  country  people 
were  clustered  about  it  gazing  at  the  bright 
new  silver,  and  a  good  deal  at  golden- 
haired  Daphne  in  her  creamy  Indian  silk 
gown,  a  radiant  figure  under  a  creamy  silk 
umbrella. 

"  Choose  the  prettiest,  Daphne,  and  wear 
it  for  my  sake,"  said  Edgar,  with  his  portly 
leather  purse  in  his  hand,  an  English  pigeon 
offering  himself  up  to  be  plucked. 

"  Combien  1 "  he  asked,  rather  proud  of 
his  readiness  with  a  foreign  language, 
pointing  to  the  handsomest  of  the  chains,  a 
cluster  of  many  chains,  about  three  yards 
long. 

"  Wie  viel  1 "  asked  Daphne,  with  a  com- 
passionate glance  at  her  affianced. 
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"  It  is  ver  sheep,"  answered  the  vendor, 
with  a  disgusting  familiarity.  "  Gut  und 
sheep,  sehr  schon,  ver  prurty,  fiinf  pound 
Englees." 

"Five  pounds !"  screamed  Daphne;  "why, 
I  thought  it  would  be  about  five  shillings. 
Pray  come  away,  Mr.  Turchill.  They  see 
we  are  English." 

She  turned  from  the  stall  indignantly, 
and  marched  across  to  look  at  the  fountain, 
where  the  gigantic  figure  of  an  ogre,  in  the 
act  of  dropping  a  child  into  the  yawning 
cavern  of  his  jaws,  stands  out  against  the 
tall  white  houses,  balconied,  jalousied,  like 
a  bit  of  Parisian  boulevard  made  picturesque 
by  a  dash  of  Swiss  quaintness.  The  vege- 
tables, and  the  pottery  stalls,  and  the  flutter- 
ing cotton  handkerchiefs  were  grouped  all 
about  the  fountain,  a  confusion  of  vivid 
colour. 

"  That  is  something  like  a  statue,"  cried 
Daphne,  looking  up  unblinkingly  at  the 
giant  grinning  at  her  through  a  warm  hazy 
atmosphere.  "A dear  old  thing  which  recalls 
the  fairy  tales  of  one's  childhood,  instead  of 
a  stupid  old  Anglo-Indian  general,  whom 
nobody  ever  heard  of,  riding  a  tame  old 
horse.  Why  don't  we  have  Kindlifressers 
and  other  fairy-tale  statues  in  the  London 
streets  1  They  would  make  London  ever  so 
much  livelier." 

Here  Edgar  came  after  her,  carrying  a 
little  box  neatly  papered  and  tied  up,  which 
he  put  into  her  hand. 

"  May  you  never  wear  heavier  fetters 
than  these,"  he  said,  having  composed  the 
little  speech  as  he  came  along. 

"  What,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  did  you 
actually  buy  the  chain  after  all  1  Well,  I 
do  despise  you.  Could  you  not  see  that 
the  man  was  swindling  you  1" 

"He  was  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  I 
only  gave  him  three  pounds  for  the  chain, 
and  I  believe  it  is  worth  as  much  as  that. 
I  should  think  it  cheap  at  thirty  if  you 
were  pleased  with  it,"  he  added,  with 
homely  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  predestined  victim  to 
extortion,"  exclaimed  Daphne,  looking  at 
him  with  a  serio-comic  air.  "  Such  a  man 
as  you  ought  never  to  go  about  without  a 
keeper.  However,  as  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  allow  yourself  to  be  fleeced  for 
my  sake,  I  accept  the  chain  with  pleasure, 
and  will  wear  it  as  the  badge  of  my  future 
captivity." 

She.  shot  a  swift  side-glance  at  Gerald  as 
she  spoke,  curious  to  see  how  he  took  this 
direct  allusion  to  an  engagement  which  it 
had  been  her  habit  to  ignore.     He  was 
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standing  looking  listlessly  along  the  street, 
interested  neither  in  man  nor  woman;  but 
though  he  had  an  air  of  utter  vacancy, 
eyes  that  saw  not,  ears  that  heard  not,  she 
detected  a  quiver  of  lip  and  brow  which 
showed  her  that  the  shaft  had  gone  home. 

Sir  Vernon  had  gone  to  the  museum  to 
look  at  the  pictures,  leaving  the  young 
people  free  to  go  where  they  pleased  until 
dinner-time.  They  went  up  and  down  the 
arched  ways,  looking  at  the  shops  and 
stalls,  the  country  people,  the  dogs,  the 
cattle ;  then  turned  aside  from  this  busy 
thoroughfare,  where  all  the  life  and  com- 
merce of  the  canton  seemed  to  have  con- 
centrated itself,  to  explore  the  dusky 
cathedral,  where  all  was  silence  and  cool- 
ness and  repose.  There  was  one  great 
disappointment  for  Daphne.  The  grand 
panoramic  picture  of  the  Alps,  for  which 
the  minster  terrace  is  celebrated,  was  not 
on  view  to-day.  The  mountains  hid  them- 
selves behind  a  gauzy  veil,  a  warm  vapour 
which  thickened  the  air  above  the  old 
city.  _  '  ' 

"  I  can't  think  what  I  have  done  to 
offend  the  Alps,"  said  Daphne  petulantly. 
"  They  seem  to  bear  a  grudge  against  me. 
They  wouldn't  show  me  their  frosty  pows 
at  Geneva,  and  they  won't  at  Berne.  I  am 
not  going  to  break  my  heart  about  them, 
however.  Please  let  us  get  the  cathedral 
over  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  go  and  look  at 
the  bears.  I  am  dying  to  see  the  live 
bears ;  for  I  have  seen  so  many  inanimate 
ones  in  stone,  and  wood,  and  iron,  that  my 
mind  seems  stuffed  with  bears." 

They  were  standing  in  the  open  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  looking  up  at  the 
bronze  statue  of  Rudolph  von  Erlach,  with 
the  four  bears  at  its  base.  They  went  into 
the  church  presently,  and  admired  the 
fifteenth-century  stained  glass,  the  sculp- 
tured Pietas,  and  the  choir  stalls.  As 
they  were  leaving  the  church,  they  saw  a 
man  and  woman  going  quietly  into  the 
vestry,  preceded  by  the  minister  in  his 
black  gown. 

"A  wedding,  evidently,"  whispered  Edgar 
to  Daphne.  "  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a 
Swiss  wedding  ? " 

"Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  be 
married]  What  a  sober  idea  of  a  wedding! 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
like  a  scene  in  an  opera." 

An  enquiry  of  the  verger  proved  that  it 
was  really  a  wedding,  so  they  all  crept 
quietly  into  the  spacious  vestry,  and  stood 
in  the  background  while  the  priest  tied  the 
knot,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  manner. 


It  was  not  a  grandiose  or  thrilling 
ceremonial,  j^et  there  was  a  certain  sober 
earnestness  in  its  very  simplicity.  The 
rite,  shorn  of  all  ornament,  was  a  religious 
rite  performed  with  all  the  grave  business- 
like straightforwardness  of  a  civil  agree- 
ment. Matrimony  thus  approached  wore 
a  somewhat  appalling  aspect :  no  sweet 
harmony  of  boyish  voices  trilling  a  bridal 
hymn;  no  burst  of  organ-music  exploding 
suddenly  in  the  crashing  chords  of  Men- 
delssohn's Wedding  March ;  only  a  man 
and  woman  standing  before  a  priest  in  a 
bare  stony  vestry;  a  priest  who  interro- 
gates them  coldly  with  his  eyes  on  his 
book,  very  much  as  if  he  were  hearing 
them  their  catechism.  The  man  had  a 
dull  indifferent  look,  and  there  was  that 
in  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  the 
dowdily-dressed  woman  which  hinted  that 
the  marriage  was  an  after-thought. 

Daphne  shuddered  as  she  came  out  of 
the  cold  sunless  vestry. 

"That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  quiet  wedding," 
she  said.  "Please  let  us  go  to  the  bears; 
I  am  dying  to  see  something  cheerful." 

They  went  back  to  the  crowded  arcades, 
the  stalls,  the  processional  cattle,  and  all 
the  life  and  bustle  of  a  monthly  market, 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  street, 
till  they  found  themselves  on  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  deep  hollow  between  two  hills. 
On  one  side  of  the  bridge  they  looked  down 
into  the  cattle  market,  where  a  multitude 
of  blue  blouses,  of  every  shade  and  tone, 
from  the  vivid  azure  garment  bought 
yesterday,  to  the  faded  and  patched  coat  of 
age  and  poverty,  mixed  up  with  the  brown, 
and  cream,  and  roan,  and  dun  of  the  cows 
and  oxen,  made  a  wonderful  harmony  in 
blues  and  browns.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  the  famous  bear-pit,  where  half-a-dozen 
mangy-looking  animals  are  maintained  in 
a  state  of  inglorious  repose  for  the  honour 
of  the  city.  The  bear  is  not  a  handsome 
or  a  graceful  animal,  nor  does  his  woolly 
front  beam  with  intelligence.  Yet  he  has 
a  look  of  ponderous  benevolence,  a  placid 
air  of  being  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own, 
which  commends  him  to  those  who  enjoy 
his  acquaintance  only  at  a  distance.  He  is 
fond  of  being  fed,  and  has  an  amiable 
greediness  which  brings  him  in  direct  sym- 
pathy with  his  patrons.  There  is  something 
childish,  too,  and  distinctly  human  in  his 
love  of  buns,  to  say  nothing  of  his  innate 
aptitude  for  dancing.  These  qualities  are 
liable  to  distract  the  judgment  of  his 
admirers,  who  forget  that  at  heart  he  is 
still  a  savage,  and  that  his  hug  is  mortal. 
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Daphne  had  provided  herself  with  a  bag 
of  cakes,  and  immediately  became  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  three  ragged-look- 
ing  Bruins,  who  were  squatting  on  their 
haunches,  ready  to  receive  the  favours  of 
an  admiring  public.  She  would  not  believe 
Baedeker's  story  of  the  English  officer,  who 
fell  into  the  den,  and  was  killed  by  these 
woolly  monsters  after  a  desperate  fight  for 
life. 

"  I  couldn't  credit  anything  unkind  of 
them,"  she  protested.  "  See  how  patiently 
that  dear  thing  waits,  with  his  mouth  wide- 
open,  and  how  dexterously  he  catches  a  bit 
of  roll!" 

Even  the  delight  of  leaning  upon  a  stone, 
parapet  to  feed  bears  in  a  not  too  odori- 
ferous den  must  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
Daphne,  having  had  enough  of  the  bears, 
consented  to  get  into  a  roomy  open  carriage 
which  Gerald  had  found  while  she  was 
dispensing  her  favours,  to  the  admiration  of 
half-a-dozen  country  people,  who  were  lean- 
ing lazily  against  the  parapet,  and  wondering 
at  the  beauty  of  the  two  English  girls  in 
then  cool  delicate-hued  raiment. 

There  was  plenty  to  admire  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berne,  albeit  the  Alps 
were  in  hiding,  and  after  a  light  luncheon 
at  a  confectioner's  in  one  of  the  arcades, 
they  drove  about  till  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

They  started  early  on  the  next  afternoon 
for  Thun,  and  between  Berne  and  Thun 
the  Jungfrau  first  revealed  herself  in  all 
her  virginal  beauty — whiter,  purer  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  mountain  world — to  Daphne's 
delighted  eyes.  Never  could  she  take  her 
fill  of  gazing  on  that  divine  pinnacle,  that 
heaven-aspiring  mount,  rising  above  a 
cluster  of  satellite  hills,  like  Jupiter  sur- 
rounded by  his  moons. 

"If  you  told  me  that  on  that  very 
mountain-top  Moses  saw  God,  I  should 
believe  you,"  cried  Daphne,  deeply  moved. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  the  pinnacle  on  which 
Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  his  chosen 
mouth-piece  is  a  shabby  affair  in  comparison 
with  yonder  peak,  a  mere  hillock  of  seven 
thousand  feet  or  so,"  said  Gerald,  looking 
up  from  the  day  before  yesterday's  Times. 

"  You  have  seen  it  1 " 

"I  have  stood  on  Serbal,  and  Gebel 
Mousa,  and  Has  Sasafeh,  the  three  separate 
mountain-tops  which  contend  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  Creator." 

"  How  delightful  to  have  seen  so  much 
of  this  world  ! " 

"  And  to  have  so  little  left  in  this  world 


to  see,"  answered  Gerald;  "  there  is  always 
the  reverse  of  the  shield." 

"  It  will  make  it  all  the  pleasanter  for 
you  to  settle  down  at  Goring  Abbey,"  said 
Daphne,  assuming  her  most  practical  tone. 
"  You  will  not  be  tormented  by  the  idea  of 
all  the  lovely  spots  of  earth,  the  wonderful 
rivers  and  forests  and  mountains  which 
you  have  not  seen,  as  Edgar  and  I  must  be 
at  dear  old  Hawksyard.  But  we  mean  to 
travel  immensely,  do  we  not,  Edgar  1" 

Another  distinct  allusion  to  her  coming 
life,  the  near  approaching  time  when  she 
and  Edgar  would  be  one.  The  squire  of 
Hawksyard  smiled  delightedly  at  this 
recognition  of  the  bond. 
•  "I  am  sure  to  do  whatever  you  wish, 
and  go  wherever  you  like,"  he  answered ; 
"  but  I  am  tremendously  fond  of  home, 
one's  own  fire-side,  don't  you  know,  and 
one's  own  stable." 

"And  one's  own  china-closet,  and  one's 
own  linen-presses,"  added Daphne,laughing ; 
"  and  one's  own  jams  and  pickles  and 
raspberry-vinegar.  Are  not  those  things 
numbered  among  the  delights  of  Hawks- 
yard 1  But  I  mean  you  to  take  me  to 
the  Amazon,  and  when  we  have  thoroughly 
done  the  Andes,  we'll  go  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  across  Mexico,  and  finish 
up  with  the  Bockies.  They  are  only  a 
continuation  of  the  same  range,  don't  you 
know,  the  back-bone  of  the  two  Americas." 

Edgar  laughed,  as  at  an  agreeable  joke. 

"But  I  mean  it,"  protested  Daphne, 
with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  ledge  of 
the  window,  and  her  eyes  devouring  the 
Jungfrau.  "  We  are  going  to  be  a  second 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey  in  the  way  of 
travelling." 

Mr.  Turchill  looked  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able, moved  by  the  thought  of  a  hunting- 
stable  running  to  seed  at  home,  while  he, 
a  poor  sailor  at  the  best  of  times,  lay  tossing 
in  some  southern  archipelago,  all  among 
dusky  islanders,  and  reduced  to  a  fishy 
and  vegetable  diet.  If  Daphne  were 
in  earnest  the  sacrifice  would  have  to  be 
made.  Upon  that  point  he  was  certain. 
Never  could  he  resist  that  capricious 
creature ;  never  could  he  deny  her  a 
pleasure,  or  beat  down  her  airy  whims  with 
the  sledge-hammer  of  common  sense. 

"  I  believe  we  shall  be  one  of  the  most 
foolish  couples  in  Christendom,"  he  said 
aloud;  "but  I  think  we  shall  be  one  of 
the  happiest." 

"  A  girl  must  be  very  hard-hearted  who 
could  not  be  happy  with  you,  Edgar,"  said 
Madoline,  looking  at  him  with  a  frank 
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sisterly  smile.  "You  are  so  thoroughly 
good  and  kind." 

"Ah,  but  goodness  and  kindness  don't 
always  score,  you  know,"  he  replied  with  a 
laugh  in  which  there  was  just  a  shade  of 


ENGLISH  AS  SPOKEN  AT  EADHA 
BAZAR. 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  French  language 
as  spoken  "  atte  Bo  we"  was  not  heard  in  its 
purity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  English 
as  spoken  at  Eadha  Bazar,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  somewhat 
unsightly  and  unsavoury  quarter,  but  it 
contains  many  large  hideous  houses,  inha- 
bited by  Indian  gentlemen  of  considerable 
affluence,  and  holding  a  fair  social  position 
among  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  heads 
of  these  families  are  racy  of  the  soil,  and 
prefer  their  own  ancient  lore  to  the 
brightest  specimens  of  European  litera- 
ture. They  fully  recognise,  however,  the 
necessity  of  giving  their  sons  an  English 
education,  if  they  would  have  them  grow 
rich  and  prosper  in  the  world.  The 
rising  generation  accordingly  attack  our 
mother-tongue  with  distinguished  audacity, 
and  rattle  off  sonorous  phrases  far  more 
fluently  than  most  Englishmen  would 
dream  of  attempting.  Their  phrases  are 
sometimes  more  bold  than  applicable,  and 
indicate  a  command  of  sound  rather  than 
of  sense.  They  never  pause  for  a  word — it 
may  not  be  the  right  one  which  they  take, 
but  it  will  do  to  fill  the  gap.  Classical 
allusions  and  tags  of  poetic  diction  are 
highly  popular,  both  with  those  who  use 
them  and  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  Eadha  Bazar  alone  is  repre- 
sented at  English-speaking  schools  and 
colleges  in  Calcutta.  Clerks  in  Govern- 
ment and  mercantile  offices,  tradespeople 
generally,  and  even  domestic  servants, 
spare  no  effort  to  enable  their  sons  to 
pass  through  the  regular  curriculum,  and 
it  is  creditable  to  the  youths  themselves, 
that  they  are  always  willing  to  make  great 
personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  complete 
their  education.  Unfortunately,  they  scorn 
a  technical  and  industrial  training.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  in  learning  English, 
with  a  smattering  of  Latin,  moral  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  political  economy,  they 
establish  a  claim  upon  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  and  are 
entitled  to  expect  public  employment  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  and  they  are  content 


with  small  beginnings.  Should  they  fail 
to  thrust  themselves  into  the  service  of  the 
State,  they  besiege  the  offices  of  the  Euro- 
pean merchants,  and  can  hardly  ever  be 
got  to  take  No  for  an  answer.  With  all 
their  persistence  and  assiduity  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  annually-increasing  num- 
bers are  necessarily  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  as  a  last  resource  the  cleverest  of 
these  turn  journalists,  and  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  abuse  the  Govern- 
ment, decry  the  British  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  vilify  the  foreigner  generally. 
These  men  often  work  much  mischief 
among  an  ignorant  impulsive  population, 
but  as  their  effusions  are  poured  forth  in 
some  one  of  the  many  native  dialects,  they 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  Anglicised  native  is  a  great  orator. 
That  is  to  say,  he  likes  to  hear  himself 
talk.  As  a  rule,  he  speaks  very  loud  and 
very  fast,  opens  his  mouth  very  wide,  uses 
the  longest  words  in  his  repertory,  and  is 
continually  mopping  himself. 

He  is  equally  great  with  his  pen.  From 
time  to  time  illustrations  of  Baboo  English 
have  appeared  in  London  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
authentic.  The  examples  which  follow  are 
absolutely  genuine,  and  have  been  collected 
in  India. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  descriptive  style. 
A  "wonderful  catastrophe"  is  thus  reported 
from  Chittagong  as  having  happened  at 
Nizampore  : 

"On  the  day  in  question,  a  gust  of 
poisonous  wind  passed  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  breathing  it  made  all  persons 
insensible  for  two  hours.  The  day  was 
so  unusually  hot  that  at  noon  all  were  laid 
stretched  on  the  ground  senseless  for  two 
hours.  The  cause  of  this  calamity  has  not 
yet  transpired." 

A  correspondent  of  a  romantic  tem- 
perament thus  describes  an  evening  walk 
amid  "the  verdant  plains  of  our  beautiful 
esplanade  "  at  Batticaloa  : 

"  The  late  genial  showers  with  their 
creative  wand  have  bidden  verdure  smile, 
and  autumn's  pencil  has  made  a  magic  trace 
over  the  fading  loveliness  of  the  landscape; 
everything  around  me  seemed  to  be  arrayed 
in  sylvan  beauty.  Even  the  tiniest  flower 
that  decks  the  verdant  sod  commingled  its 
fragrance  with  the  scented  gale  rising  to 
perfume  the  shrme  of  Flora's  temple.  The 
busy  bee  wheeling  its  drony  flight  was 
culling  nectar  from  every  opening  blossom. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  evening. 
Phoebus  hurrying  to  his  old  Tithon's  bed, 
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was  lashing  each  lazy  steed  that  drew  his 
car  with  envy.  The  rosy  hues  of  the 
setting  sun  were  fringing  the  clouds  now 
thinly  scattered  above  me  with  amber  and 
gold.  I  walked  gently  along  the  road  bor- 
dering the  lovely  Lake  whose  waters  undu- 
lated by  the  wings  of  the  balmy  zephyr 
were  lulled  into  an  unbroken  calmness  as 
if  a  halcyon  were  brooding  upon  the  tides. 
I  passed  on  being  charmed  by  the  dying 
notes  of  the  even  song  of  birds  and  fanned 
by  the  spicy  breeze  of  the  incense-breathing 
eve,  and  as  I  came  to  the  turn  near  the 
ivy-mantled  little  Fort  of  our  ancestors  six 
solemn  strokes  from  the  belfry  tolled  1  the 
knell  of  parting  day.' " 

Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Madras  Army,  not  very  long 
ago  paid  a  visit  to  Tanjore,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Chamberlain,  and  was  entertained 
at  the  entrance  to  a  temple  by  a  native 
dance. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  C,"  remarks  the 
reporter,  "  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  a  pair 
of  girls  sing  first,  and  then  a  girl  dance. 
The  girl  who  danced  was  not  so  beautiful, 
so  well  taught  the  art,  that  the  present 
of  a  currency  note  of  Rs.  5  made  by  Mr. 
C.  I.  C.  to  her  was  not  increased.  He 
seems  to  be  old,  and  was  followed  as  it 
seems  to  me  by  his  wife,  by  two  other 
military  officers  one  of  whom  resembled 
Mr.  C.  I.  C,  and  by  one,  I  think,  a 
Civilian." 

The  editor  of  a  Madras  paper  was  once 
good-natured  enough  to  accede  to  the 
following  appeal  from  "  a  Native  Chris- 
tian": 

"In  a  certain  Christian  church  of  a 
village,  just  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
town,  a  number  of  Christians  were  praying, 
following  the  inherent  custom  of  bending 
themselves  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  one  of 
them  was  snuffing  on  the  occasion,  which 
being  known  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
created  laughter,  and  the  prayers  were 
thereby  interrupted.  He  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian !  I  beg  you  will  publish  the  above  few 
lines,  and  thus  remedy  the  evils  through 
your  publication." 

In  the  same  journal  appeared  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Govinduranjulu,  who  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  thirst  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  visit  to  Chepauk, 
in  company  with  the  Ladies  Grenville.  At 
least,  he  thus  expresses  himself  : 

"  Mr.  Editor  Sir, — I  am  read  always  in 
paper  many  rich  native  gentlemens  giving 
fountain  here,  giving  fountain  there.  Other 
day,  I  present  to  the  ceremony  in  Chepauk 


where  Governor,  Misses  Governor,  and 
great  Mr.  Fish  Thomas,  two  native  gentle- 
mens giving  this  great  good  charity  and 
making  too  much  good  for  poor  peoples 
going  in  sun.  I  now  asking  your  honor 
one  favour  which  please  write  this  letter 
in  your  honor's  paper.  Too  many  crowds 
people  going  every  day  in  museum,  one 
time  I  read  in  your  honor's  paper  more  than 
five  hundred  peoples  seeing.  They  coming 
from  far  place  walking  in  sun  too  much 
tired  and  thirst.  Why  native  gentlemens 
never  made  fountain  here.  What  I  say, 
true  word  or  not,  your  honor  1 " 

It  is  not  water,  however,  but  wine  that 
commends  itself  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  Mr.  Govest  Chunder  Roy.  His  dithy- 
rambic  effusion  is  too  long  to  be  inserted 
in  its  entirety,  but  the  opening  paragraph 
may  suffice  as  a  taste  of  his  quality : 

"Sir, — This  marvellous  bounty  of  Bac- 
chus, in  whatever  light  be  it  held  by  man, 
contributes  no  less  to  the  advancement  of 
society  than  it  does  towards  the  ruin  of 
man.  We  find  it  is  hated  by  all,  cursed  by 
all,  nay,  condemned  by  all,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  found  to  be  yet  in  favor  with  most  of 
the  men  who  have  laid  in  stores  of  im- 
mortality. We  find  many  persons  who,  in 
the  morning  of  their  lives  were  but  mute 
inglorious  beings,  become  the  best  nightin- 
gales as  soon  as  they  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  drinking.  One  who  has  an 
insight  into  the  world  will  conclude,  that 
it  is  wine,  and  wine  alone  that  stirred  on 
their  energies  into  action  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  The  major 
portion  of  men  who  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  eminence  were  all  staunch  devotees  of 
Bacchus.  Even  many  of  our  oriental  stars 
formed  no  exception  to  it." 

Far  more  imaginative  and  enthusiastic 
was  the  undergraduate  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  who  burst  forth  into  a  rhapsody 
as  he  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  ball  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  given  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

"  What  joyful  sight  must  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  people  of  London, 
to  see  the  young  Prince  and  Princess 
stepping  over  in  the  Palace  amidst  a  con- 
course of  various  ranks  and  stations  of 
lives,  shouting  loud  cheers  over  cheers. 
The  playing  of  the  bands  and  the  piano 
excited  them  to  dance,  and  pass  the  royal 
couple  from  hand  to  hand.  The  Queen 
must  '  have  been  moving,  bright  like 
the  moon,  and  giving  every  one  hearty 
welcome." 
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As  penny-a-liners  the  Anglicised  Indians 
could  give  long  odds  to  our  matter-of- 
fact  scribblers  for  the  daily  press.  Let 
us  see  what  befell  an  old  Brahmin  at 
Salem  who,  having  "  bathed  in  oil  and  ate 
a  belly  full,  with  different  curries,"  took 
"a  very  deep  thought  into  his  mind  to  get 
money  for  his  happy  diversion,  '  pitch  and 
toss."'  He  was  for  the  moment  in  an 
impecunious  condition,  but  "  arrived  at  last 
at  a  first-rate  plot." 

Squatting  down  outside  the  treasury 
he  watched  the  people  going  in  and 
coming  out.  "At  last,  when  a  Maho- 
medan came  to  the  treasury  to  cash  some 
currency  notes,  he  pitched  upon  him 
for  his  booty,  was  watching  over  him 
vigilantly  till  he  cashed  his  notes  for  a 
certain  amount,  and  when  he  returned 
home,  followed  him  back  for  half  a  fur- 
long quiet,  and  then  asked  him  whether  he 
wants  to  cash  notes.  As  he  had  some 
notes  with  him  uncashed  he  said,  yes, 
upon  which  the  treacherous  Brahmin  took 
him  home,  made  him  sit  on  his  pial, 
and  went  to  the  adjacent  house,  telling 
him  that  the  cash  is  there  ;  he,  fifteen 
minutes  after,  returned  back  with  a  sword, 
hidden  in  his  cloth,  took  the  Mahomedan 
up  stairs,  and  lingered  a  few  minutes  there. 
Meanwhile,  when  the  Mahomedan  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  amount,  he  said  wait 
on,  wait  on,  which  made  the  Mahomedan 
suspicious  ;  and  when  he  therefore  tempted 
to  get  down  the  stairs,  alas !  the  daring 
and  horrible  Brahmin  drew  out  his  sword 
and  gave  a  cut  on  his  neck,  which  would 
have  made  him  into  two,  had  he  not,  by 
'  God's  favour,'  kept  his  foot  down  the  stair 
first.  However,  the  force  of  the  knife 
made  a  slight  wound  on  his  neck,  which, 
made  him  turn  aright  to  pull  off  the 
sword,  which,  to  his  misfortune,  gave 
again  the  second  cut  on  his  fore  fingers. 
Notwithstanding  these  two  darts,  oh  !  the 
undaunted  Mahomedan  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  wrestled  with  him  to  pull  down  the 
sword  with  such  dexterity  that  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  More- 
over, the  Mahomedan  with  all  these 
troubles,  saved  his  money,  and  tried  his 
best  to  bring  the  offender  to  open  day  light. 
The  offender  escaped  by  the  back  yard, 
and  absconded  himself  into  a  betel-leaf 
garden,  wherein  he  remained  only  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  was  arrested  by 
the  police  at  p.m.  He  is  now,  I  hear, 
under  remand,  and  admits  his  offence. 
The  wounded  Mahomedan,  is  now  under 
the  medical  treatment.  The  root  for  all  this 


is  the  existence  of  'pitch  and  toss,'  which 
the  Police  authorities  connive  at,  and  in 
which  there  are  some  more  honest  players, 
of  whom  I  intend  to  bring  to  light  in  my 
next." 

The  next  story  is  somewhat  long,  but  is 
not  to  be  matched  by  the  most  sensational 
of  the  London  dailies.  The  incident 
occurred  at  a  village  near  Howrah,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames.  An  elderly  woman,  a  widow, 
had  lain  down  to  rest  after  her  midday 
meal,  "  as  it  is  an  invariable  practice,  bor- 
dering upon  habit,  amongst  the  women  of 
Bengal,"  and  "  was  in  a  state  of  drowsiness 
with  her  eyes  partially  closed.  One  of 
the  robbers,  while  the  others  were  engaged 
in  taking  such  necessary  precautions,  laying 
hold  of  the  widow  and  displaying  a  fierce 
look,  presented  to  her  eyes  a  sharp  pointed 
dagger,  and  gave  her  to  understand,  in 
grave,  threatening  accents,  that  she  was 
wanted  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  their  will  dic- 
tated, and,  that  should  she  "attempt  to 
make  any  resistance,  or  attempt  to  raise  an 
alarm  by  sending  forth  loud  cries,  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  she  should,  without  a 
least  mercy  shown  to  her,  very  dearly  pay 
for  it  by  incurring  an  instant  death.  The 
widow  was  at  her  wits'  end  and  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  all  this  happening 
in  a  moment.  She  was,  indeed,  a  perfect 
picture  of  terror  and  amazement,  and  struck 
dumb  for  a  while,  her  voice  choking  in  her 
very  throat.  Seeing  that  she  was  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  robbers  and  there  was 
no  remedy  for  the  evil,  she  deemed  it 
indispensably  necessary  and  prudent  to 
submit  to  their  will  and  be  at  their  mercy. 
The  freebooters  bound  her  hand  and  foot 
and  tied  her  against  something  too  firm  to 
be  shaken,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  her  destitute  of  power  of  speech, 
with  a  part  of  the  clothing  she  had  on, 
forced  into  her  mouth.  She  was  now  a 
helpless  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  villains.  The  robb  ers  robbed 
of  her  all  the  jewels,  secured  in  boxes  or 
chests,  and  such  as  they  thought  worth 
pillaging.  When  they  found  their  object 
fully  accomplished  they  made  toward  the 
place  of  retreat,  leaving  the  doors  closed 
behind,  unobserved  by  any.  The  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  in  her  pitiable  position, 
until  the  time  come  when  some  of  her 
neighbours  happening  to  call  at  hers  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  offered  her  their 
assistance  and  released  her  from  it.  All 
this  was  soon  brought  to  light,  and  it  is 
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needless  to  describe  the  fearful  sensation  in 
the  neighbourhood  produced.  The  Police 
Officers  are  still  strenuously  engaged  in 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  discover  the 
authors  of  the  felony,  but  without  success ; 
indeed,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  a  least  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  robbery.  The  robbers  have  secured 
themselves  and  their  booty  to  their  pos- 
session; while  some  men,  in  their  stead, 
have  been  apprehended  on  suspicion." 

As  petitioners  also,  the  English-speaking 
natives  are  delightfully  ingenious.  Here  is 
a  specimen  appeal  to  a  former  employer : 

"Sir, — Excuse  me  if  I  presume  to  unfold 
myself  and  my  grievances  to  find  comfort 
in  my  trouble  bospm.  Born  and  brought 
up  as  I  am  in  the  lap  of  poverty  I  have 
none  to  look  after  and  back  me  from  the 
distress  and  want  which  I  have  fallen  with 
my  family  and  children.  The  late  decrease 
of  the  pay  to  my  post  of  gate  clerkship 
has  made  a  considerable  effect  even  to  the 
bare  living  of  ourselves  so  that  life  is 
seemed  no  better  than  a  torment.  And  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  and  whom  to  com- 
plain and  where  to  harbour  myself  in.  At 
last  it  is  the  innate  and  intivitive  impulse 
as  it  were  in  me  to  look  upon  your  honour 
as  a  father  and  patron  to  keep  myself  under 
your  wings  and  to  hatch  warm  comforts  to 
my  cold  bosom." 

A  "  Christian  Scripture  Reader,"  by  much 
importunity,  prevailed  upon  a  Madras  editor 
to  publish  his  appeal  to  the  "Christian 
public"  of  that  Presidency: 

"  Publick  in  General  to  be  Informed  I  was 
A  Indue  Man  by  the  Blessing  of  Almighty 
God  I  become  as  A  Christianitey  from  nine- 
teen years  of  Age  Mine  Priching  the  gospel 
for  all  the  people  and  also  the  Severel 
Ladys  Servants  I  used  to  get  sume  thing 
from  them  Laclys  dont  Remain  longer  in 
Madras,  and  also  I  prich  the  Gospel  for  all 
the  People  I  am  not  Loved  nothing  for  my 
Trouble  Christinity  of  Runeus  Divinity  of 
Tangoore.  Vathen  Naugum  Sastras  Bible 
and  Songs  and  Musement  of  Fidling  I 
am  qulified.  Mr.  Haller  Been  on  duty  of 
Government  Service  to  Singapoore  after 
Mr.  Haller  went  away,  I  past  Great  Diffi- 
culty and  Sorrow  and  Brother  rasation  to 
words  Me.  Mr.  Haller  he  was  in  Madras 
A  Great  Gyder  to  me  in  Every  Respect  I 
appeared  A  Light  this  Christen  Faithful 
the  Lady  Ordered  Me  to  prich  the  Gospal 
for  the  Servants  the  Lady  ast  Me  do  I 
know  English  to  Read  I  sed  I  no  little  to 
read  that  Time  the  Lady  the  Act  of 
Apostles  First  Chapter   Every  Sunday 


Teaching  one  Chapter  to  Me  to  Lurn  it  is 
so  My  Hart  is  Greatest  hapyness  on  the 
Lady  after  the  Lady  Reloges  Mater  She  is 
Edecated.  Second  Justus  Mater  Lurned, 
Mathew  Gospel  Fith  Chapter  7  Sentens, 
Blessed  ar  they  Mereciful  for  they  Shall 
Obtain  Murcy  it  is  Murciful  Lady  Shaib 
the  kind  Lady  Ship  I  have  seen  in  this 

world  this  Lady  Ship  is  Mrs.  ,  She  is 

Gon  England  12  March  1877  on  Monday." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  vituperative  strain 
that  the  natives  chiefly  excel.  In  the 
Alfred  Park  at  Allahabad,  a  regimental 
band  plays  in  the  evening,  and  seats 
are  provided  for  decently-dressed  persons, 
whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  but  unclean, 
half-naked  fellows  are  not  suffered  to  enter 
the  enclosure.  This  very  reasonable  restric- 
tion gave  offence  to  certain  local  "Radicals" 
whose  only  raiment  happened  to  consist  of 
little  more  than  a  dirty  cloth  round  their 
loins.  In  their  wrath  they  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  certain  native  admirers  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  the 
result  was  a  long  violent  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner,  of  which  the  opening 
paragraph  may  be  conveniently  omitted  : 

"  Yesterday  evening  when  •  the  Bands 
was  playing,  we  natives  were  sitting  on 
the  Benches,  the  Sergeant  E.  Bassett  and 
one  Sergeant  who  was  an  old  hag  came  to 
us  and  said  get  up  get  up  no  order  for 
natives  to  sit  in  the  garden,  while  the 
Mahajans  and  black  faces  Chiranis  were  not 
prohibited,  this  is  not  injustice  1  when  we 
asked  the  reason  from  the  Sergeants,  they 
replied,  no,  no  order  for  Natives,  they 
disregarded  and  dishonoured  us  in  such  a 
way  which  we  cannot  enter  in  this  paper, 
the  Police  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government  to  protect  the  subjects  but 
instead  of  protecting  the  subjects  the 
Police  disregards  and  dishonour  the  sub- 
jects, we  are  very  sorry  for  this  that 
Sergeant  E.  Bassett  and  that  old  hag 
sergeant  in  such  a  way  disregards  and 
dishonour,  are  we  a  low  caste  1  are  we 
badmashes  1  are  we  to  be  trained  in  such 
a  way  by  two  sergeants  of  the  Police  1 
are  we  also  of  high  caste  and  respectable 
men  we  are  rich  man  and  not  beggars.  If 
you  will  not  consider  in  these  circumstances, 
and  if  natives  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
like  as  others  in  the  Park  from  next 
Friday,  and  if  Sergeants  E.  Bassett  and 
that  old  hag  will  not  be  punished,  for 
disregarding  and  dishonouring  us,  be  sure 
we  will  put  the  case  before  Lieutenant 
Governor,  if  Lieutenant  Governor  will 
also  not  observe,  we  will  put  the  case 
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before  Governor  General,  and  if  Governor 
General  also  will  not  observe,  be  sure  we 
will  put  these  cases  before  the  members 
of  the  Parliament,  never  mind  we  will 
cost  and  expense  our  money  nearly  one 
thousand  or  two  thousand  and  from 
there  we  will  obtain  the  permission  of 
sitting  in  the  Park,  and  also  from 
there  to  be  punished  to  Sergeant  E. 
Bassett  and  that  old  hag.  we  will  never 
sign  our  names  here,  but  we  will  sign  our 
names,  when  we  will  send  the  case  to  the 
Members  of  the  Parliament,  and  we  will 
complain  regarding  yourself  also  and  will 
ignominy  you  we  do  not  fear  from  costing 
our  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  money 
in  such  cases.  Better  it  is,  make  arrange- 
ments to  sit  natives  also  in  Park  as  other 
sits." 

During  the  rainy  season  some  of  the  by- 
streets in  the  native  quarter  of  Calcutta 
are  decidedly  bad  for  pedestrians.  Holes 
are  not  infrequent,  and  they  are  usually 
filled  with  mud  of  a  disagreeable  character. 
Neither  are  these  streets  very  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  consequence  is  that  local 
editors  are  inundated  with  complaints, 
worded  in  very  "  tall "  English.  One  in- 
veighs against  the  "Cimmerian  darkness 
another  objects  to  the  "gulfs  of  Curtius;" 
a  third  protests  that  he  "  fell  into  the  gulf 
of  Tartarus  ;  in  truth,  the  wide  gaping  of 
the  road  overgorged  with  dirt  not  only 
swallowed  my  shoes,  besmeared  my  clothes 
with  unbearable  filth,  &c,  but  even  for- 
saking the  former  there,  I  found  extreme 
difficulty  (like  Bunyan  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond)  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
horrid  ditch ; "  a  fourth  is  more  moderate, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that 
a  certain  street  is  in  a  shocking  condition, 
"instead  of  being  repaired  according  to 
the  famous  maxim  of  the  Duke  of 
Bochester  in  the  time  of  England's  head- 
less king — thorough." 

A  somewhat  apocryphal  answer  at  an 
examination  for  honours  is  attributed  to 
an  undergraduate  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity. "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  "  was  a  very  stern  man ; 
he  slew  his  king  with  repeated  beheadals. 
After  this  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  but 
often  heard  pensively  to  murmur,  '  If  I 
had  only  served  my  God  as  I  served  my  king, 
he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age.'"_ 

It  is  more  certain  that  another  under- 
graduate, being  asked  if  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  a  good  son,  made  answer :  "Of 
course,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  was  a 


good  son  to  his  father  and  mother;  he  was 
also  a  good  father  to  his  sons.  Of  him 
it  was  written,  'the  lion  shall  play  with 
the  lamb.' "  The  present  writer  was  present 
many  years  ago  at  the  annual  examination  at 
the  Delhi  College,  when  a  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  who  had  carried  off  the  highest 
prizes  for  algebra  and  mathematics  was 
asked  by  a  distinguished  officer  what 
caused  the  earth  to  revolve  round  the  sun. 
He  replied  with  a  polite  bow,  "  Ap  ke 
ikbal  se"  ("  Your  honour's  good  fortune"). 

At  a  recent  Scholarship  Examination  at 
Rangoon,  to  the  question,  "  What  is  meant 
by  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ] "  a  candidate 
promptly  answered,  "  To  be  able  to  eat  as 
much  as  you  like  of  a  good  dinner."  At 
another  time  "the  chief  feeders  of  the 
Irrawaddy "  were  said  to  be  "  elephants, 
tigers,  karens,  and  alligators." 

A, Bengalee  medical  student  being  called 
upon  to  describe  the  action  of  the  heart, 
gave  the  following  explanation  : 

"  The  action  is  just  like  the  firing  of  the 
gun.  When  trigger  being  touched,  down 
comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  steel,  elicits 
sparks,  which  falling  upon  the  powder,  it 
is  ignited,  flame  enters  the  barrel  causes 
explosion,  propels  the  ball  and  the  mark  is 
aimed  at.  All  these  events  are  performed 
within  twinching  of  an  eye.  So  when  the 
ventricles  contract,  the  blood  passes  through 
the  arteries  to  the  capillaries  and  returns 
to  the  heart  through  the  veins.  This 
happens  within  the  twinching  of  an  eye." 

This  answer  may  be  capped  by  another 
student's  directions  how  to  disinfect  an 
unfurnished  room. 

"1.  Stop  fifteen  minutes  outside  the 
room.  2.  Enter  the  room.  3.  Retire  if 
you  find  any  smell.  4.  Then  enter  the 
room,  and  examine  the  walls  and  floor  of 
the  room.  5.  Examine  inlet  and  outlet  of 
room.  6.  Measure  the  central  spaces  of 
the  room.  7.  Measure  the  other  openings 
carefully  of  exits.  8.  Examine  the  direction 
of  the  air  in  the  room  by  passing  smoke 
through  the  chimney,  the  windows  and 
doors  shut  up.  9.  Measure  the  chimney  at 
its  throat." 

At  a  B.A.  Examination  at  the  Madras 
University  the  following  answers  were 
handed  in  under  the  head  of  "  Logic" : 

"Q. — In  a  certain  village  of  a  distressed 
district  there  was  no  apparent  need  of 
relief.  Illustrate  the  application  of  the 
methods  of  induction  by  describing  how 
you  would  investigate  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity. 

"A. — There  was  no  discrimination  of 
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knowledge  in  any  of  them.  If  they  had  the 
power  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong 
they  might  have  relieved  the  village.  By 
'  agreement '  he  may  know  that  the  village 
suffers  -much.  Intellectual  abilities  will 
suffice  to  relieve  the  villager. 

"Q. — Classify  and  compare  the  logical 
characters  of  the  following  terms  :  Virtue, 
Haidar  Ali,  animal,  vegetable,  redness, 
Malay,  electricity. 

'A. — Virtue  is  the  last  thing  to  which 
every  man  is  apt  to  try.  Virtue  is  the  sum 
of  man's  qualities.  Every  person's  utmost 
and  last  aim  to  settle  is  virtue,  &c. 

"  Haidar  Ali. — A  man,  and  he  was  a 
ruler.  He  was  very  terrible.  He  had  no 
virtue.  He  was  not  a  man,  so  we  should 
say,  as  he  did  not  act  like  a  man  towards 
mankind. 

"Vegetable. — One  of  God's  creations. 
Some  are  low ;  some  are  high  ;  some  have 
flowers  red,  some  blue.  We  may  compare 
one  towards  the  Other,  and  thus  many 
classifications  and  comparisons  exist. 

"Animal. — There  are  various  kinds, 
some  too  large,  some  too  small.  They 
have  different  colours.  Some  ferocious, 
some  good.  When  they  are  compared  the 
differences  strike  well. 

"  Eedness. — There  are  various  kinds,  and 
when  they  are  compared  with  them  the 
difference  strikes  too  much. 

"  Malay,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

"  Electricity,  force  with  power.  By 
maintaining  this,  many  things  come  to 
system. 

"  Q. — Expose  and  classify  such  fallacies 
as  you  can  find  in  the  following  statements : 

"If  there's  neither  mind  nor  matter, 
Mill's  existence  too  we  shatter. 
If  you  still  believe  in  Mill, 
Believe  as  well  in  mind  and  matter. 

"  A. — The  belief  of  mind  or  matter  does 
not  depend  on  Mill's  existence  or  non- 
existence. If  Mill  had  not  found  mind 
and  matter,  some  other  one  would  have 
found  them." 

The  Matriculation  Examiners  at  the 
Bombay  University  were  equally  fortunate 
in  eliciting  sapient  answers.  Required  to 
explain  the  phrase,  "  You  had  better  now 
have  your  wits  about  you,"  more  than  one 
wrote,  "  You  should  now  be  on  your  senses," 
while  "  the  rule  holds  good,"  was  rendered 
"the  rule  is  favourable."  A  candidate  for 
the  B.A.  degree  paraphrased  Othello's 
remark  about  his  letters,  "  though  they 
jump  not  on  a  first  account,"  by  "  though 
they  do  not  skip  upon  a  correct  ledger ; " 
and  an  M.  A.  candidate  thus  briefly  sketched 
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the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley : 
"  Sir  Raja  de  Cavalry  was  a  rich  zemindar. 
He  was  good  to  his  tenants.  He  was  fond 
of  dancing  in  couples.  He  wrote  for  the 
Spectator." 

An  educated  Bengalee  youth  writes  to  a 
deputy  commissioner  asking  for  employ- 
ment :  "I,  the  student  entranse  class  of 
the  school,  undersigned,  most  respect- 
fully beg  to  offer  myself  a  Candidate  for  a 
Service  under  your  Mortified  feeling  which 
I  have  a  clear  hope,  and  entirely  out  of 
secret  errors  in  my  mind,  will  not  fail  to 
enlist  my  name.  It  will  not  be  out  of  its 
place  to  add  here  regarding  my  qualifica- 
tion that  I  appeared  last  year  in  the  uni- 
versity examination.  Let  me  Conclude, 
adding  that  if  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
the  post  for  I  hope,  I  will  not  fail  to  give  you 
very  satisfaction  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  that  will  confer  upon  me." 

A  young  Calcutta  Baboo,  fresh  from  the 
university,  applies  to  his  employer  for 
leave  of  absence  :  "Sir, — With  due  respect, 
and  humble  submission  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  I  shall  feel  too  much  assisted  if 
your  honour  leave  me  to-day. — I  have,"  &c- 

A  head-clerk  in  a  Government  office,  a 
good  scholar  and  fluent  versifier,  having 
supped,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  asks 
pardon  on  the  morrow  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner :  "  Sir, — When  I  venture  to 
remind  you  that  the  great  amorous  Nelson 
and  the  immortal  Pitt  got  drunk  some- 
times, I  think  you  will  excuse  my  not 
coming  to  office  to-day  !  " 


IN  THE  MIRROR. 

What  are  they  doing  up  yonder, 

Those  two  in  the  concave  glass  ? 

We  speak,  we  smile,  I  watch  you  know, 

The  dusky  light  in  your  dark  eyes  glow; 

I  hear  the  ring  in  each  word  you  say, 

If  the  tone  be  mocking,  or  soft,  or  gay ; 

But  those  two,  our  shadows,  they  sit  up  there, 

The  tiny,  defined,  bright  miniature  pair ; 

They  never  alter,  unless  the  flash 

Of  firelight  leaps  from  the  hoary  ash, 

Athwart  their  rest  to  pass. 

Who  has  sate  there  before  us? 

When  these  faded  tapestries  shone, 

Bright  from  the  dead  hands'  patient  toil 

(May  Christ  the  parted  souls  assoil). 

When  the  storied  panes  glowed  fresh  and  rich, 

New  set  in  yon  window's  carven  niche, 

And  the  knightly  heads  and  the  golden  curls 

Of  the  old  past,  peopled  with  boys  and  girls, 

Gleamed  there  in  the  days  long  gone. 

Well,  they  are  asleep  with  their  shadows, 

We  live,  love,  say  it,  mine  own  ! 

Will  you  give  me  your  little  hand  to  hold  ? 

Will  you  let  me  try  it,  this  hoop  of  gold  ?  _ 

Will- you  smile,  sweet  eyes,  and  soft  red  lips? 

Will  you  seal  in  the  hearth-light's  warm  eclipse 

The  lover's  pledge  and  the  lover's  vow? 

See,  what  a  pretty  picture  now, 

On  the  mirror's  face  is  shown  ! 
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A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

"  Well,  wife ;  what  are  yow  goin'  to 
give  us  for  dinner  % "  asked  Farmer  Tubbs 
of  his  better-half,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
Windsor  chair  after  a  very  substantial 
breakfast,  the  last  traces  of  which  he  was 
just  removing  from  his  full  lips  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

"Nivver  yow  mind,  Thomas,"  she  retor- 
ted sharply.  She  was  a  quick  little  brown- 
eyed  woman,  neat  as  a  new  pin,  as  even 
her  most  formidable  critics  acknowledged. 
''Nivver  yow  mind,  Thomas.  That's 
nothin'  to  yow." 

"  Oo  ay.  Nothin'  to  me,  is  it.  Well,  I 
shan't  get  too  fat  on  that,  shall  I  V  said  he, 
as  he  rose  with  a  low,  rich,  chuckling 
laugh,  that  was  resumed  at  intervals  for 
the  next  five  minutes,  while  he  patted  his 
kine,  rubbed  the  pigs,  and  slyly  administered 
to  his  favourite  pony,  Daisy,  the  slice  of 
bread  that  he  had  surreptitiously  brought 
away  from  the  breakfast-table  for  him. 

He  knew  that  his  dinner  was  safe  enough; 
and  his  little  joke  was  threadbare.  Tom 
Tubbs  loved  his  joke,  but  invention  was 
not  his  forte,  and  when  no  novelty  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination,  he  could  use  his  old 
jokes  over  again  with  perfect  contentment 
and  full  enjoyment.  Mrs.  Tubbs  went 
through  the  little  performance  with  a  sense 
of  relish,  rather  as  delighting  in  her  hus- 
band's satisfaction  than  as  bending  her  own 
mind  to  such  frivolities. 

This  morning,  when  what  she  was  going 
to  provide  was  nothing  to  her  husband,  she 
had  her  husband's  favourite  dinner  to 
cook — a  duck  and  green  peas,  preceded  by 
a  hard  dumpling,  and  followed  by  a  currant 
and  raspberry  tart  and  a  custard — and  she 
had  to  keep  a  look  out  on  the  servant  who, 
as  Mrs.  Tubbs  would  say,  "  if  my  eyes  are 
off  her  for  a  moment  goos  and  does  summat 
wrong,  or  falls  a-starin'  at  nothin'  that 
wacant  that  it  would  rile  yow  in  yowr  best 
Sunday  go-to-meetin'  dress  to  see  her." 

Everything  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  to 
the  minute,  and  Mrs.  Tubbs,  with  her 
kitchen  apron  thrown  off,  her  face  bright 
as  the  morning,  with  clean  collar  and  cuffs, 
was  in  state  to  have  served  the  banquet  to 
a  lord.  But  Farmer  Tubbs  had  not  come 
home.  He  had  gone  down  to  the  water- 
meadows  and  had  not  returned. 

When  the  intimation  was  brought  to 
Mrs.  Tubbs — who  was  a  great  disciplin- 
arian— she  pressed  her  lips  a  little  tighter, 
and  sent  her  darning-needle  with  increased 
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vigour  into  the  stockings ;  but  she  said 
nothing.  When  the  little  clock  chimed  the 
quarter  past  one,  however,  her  backbone 
grew  stiffer  and  her  lips  began  to  move. 

"  Now  really,  Thomas,"  she  said,  apostro- 
phising the  absent  farmer,  "yow  don't 
deserve  to  have  a  good  dinner,  that  yow 
don't.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  when 
you  come  home,  you've  been  spilin'  your 
appetite  wi'  eatin'  raw  turmuts  or  some 
such  nastiness.  But  any  sort  o'  appetite  is 
good  enough  when  your  wittles  is  dried  up, 
or  flabby;  only  if  I'd  ha'  know'd  the 
duck  was  gooin'  to  be  spiled  i'  this  way,  it 
shouldn't  ha'  been  killed;  that's  all." 

But  the  darning  went  on,  and  the  duck, 
under  Martha's  superintendence,  accommo- 
dated itself  to  circumstances  as  best  it 
could ;  and  Farmer  Tubbs's  arm-chair  stood 
yawning  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Martha,  run  up  to  the  front  bedroom 
and  look  if  yow  can  see  yowr  master 
comin',  and  mind  yow  don't  put  them 
dirty  hands — I  don't  want  to  look  at  'em  to 
know  they  are  dirty — don't  yow  put  'em  on 
the  curtains,"  called  out  Mrs.  Tubbs. 

Every  step  that  Martha  made  on  the 
stairs  sounded  like  twenty ;  that  was 
Martha's  way.  A  gentle-souled  good  girl, 
but  given  to  splutter  over  whatever  she  put 
her  hands  to.  Unlike  the  sleeping  princess, 
her  breathings  were  heard  in  chambers  far 
apart,  but  there  was  something  so  unusually 
heavy  in  her  breathing  on  this  occasion, 
something  so  like  a  smothered  cry,  that 
Mrs.  Tubbs,  listening,  and  talking  to  her- 
self, as  was  her  wont,  said : 

"What  have  yow  been  doin'  now,  I 
wonder.  Brukken  summat,  I  warr'nt ;  fer,  f er 
an  active,  willin'  gal,  yow  are  the  clumsiest 
i'  yowr  fingers  that  ever  I  come  across.  Ah," 
she  went  on  as  Martha  delayed,  "  yow  don't 
like  to  come  and  tell  me  what  yow  ha'  done, 
I'll  go  bail.  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  But 
yow'll  ha'  to  do  it,  my  gal,  and  yow  may  as 
well  come  at  once." 

But  Martha  did  not  come  ;  her  long- 
drawn  breathings  were  heard  still,  but  there 
was  no  movement. 

"  Come  along,  Martha,"  called  Mrs. 
Tubbs.  "  If  yow  can't  see  him,  it's  no  use 
waitin' ;  come  along,  and  get  on  wi'  yowr 
work." 

There  was  no  response,  and  Mrs.  Tubbs's 
fears  were  strongly  excited.  She  had  an 
old  Worcester  punch-bowl,  which  she  knew 
to  be  of  great  money  value,  and  which  was  of 
far  more  than  money  value  to  her.  It  was 
filled  with  dried  rose-leaves,  and  placed  in 
her  spare  bedroom,  and  now  the  thought 
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flashed  on  her  mind  that  Martha  had  broken 
this  bowl  and  dared  not  come  to  make  con- 
fession. I  don't  suppose  she  had  ever  heard 
of  Othello,  but  with  her  as  with  him,  "  once 
to  be  in  doubt  was  once  to  be  resolved." 
Hastening  to  the  chamber,  her  first  glance 
was  at  the  bowl,  which  stood  in  its  usual 
place,  intact;  but,  to  her  horror  and  dis- 
may, there  stood  Martha  at  the  window, 
each  black  hand  clutched  into  a  spotless 
dimity  curtain,  and  so  intent  on  what  she 
saw  out  of  the  window  that  Mrs.  Tubbs's 
approach  was  unheeded.  She  Avas  seriously 
displeased,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  her 
that  when  she  was  so  her  manner  lost  its 
asperity,  and  her  rebuke  was  grave  and 
dignified. 

"  I  thought  I  could  ha'  trusted  yow 
better,"  she  said;  "come  away  from  the 
window,  Martha." 

Martha  took  no  heed ;  but  as  her 
mistress  moved  across  the  room  she 
clutched  the  curtains  and  drew  them  over 
the  window,  exclaiming:  "Don't  look, 
missis !  don't  look ! " 

Firmly,  but  gently,  Mrs.  Tubbs  put  her 
aside,  and  drew  back  the  soiled  curtains ; 
and  what  she  saw,  as  she  looked  out, 
blanched  her  face  with  dread.  Over  the 
home-field  came  six  men,  bearing  a  some- 
thing, covered  up,  on  a  gate. 

"Oh,  missis,  missis,  come  away!"  cried 
the  poor  girl.  "  Don't  look  at  it,  missis  ; 
it'll  kill  ye." 

"Foolish  child!"  said  Mrs.  Tubbs; 
"  don't  yow  be  feared  for  me.  If  I  don't 
know  all,  how  can  I  do  what's  wanted1? 
G-o  now,  get  out  two  or  three  blankets  and 
take  'em  down  to  the  parlour  and  put  'em 
on  the  sofy;  see  that  there's  plenty  of  hot 
water,  and  then  tell  Jim  to  take  Daisy  and 
ride  as  quick  as  he  can  and  ask  Dr.  Laver 
to  come.  Tell  him  to  wait  a  moment  at 
the  side  gate  to  see  if  I  have  any  message 
to  send.  Steady  and  quick,  there's  a  good 
girl." 

All  this  was  said  with  white  lips  and 
colourless  face,  but  with  a  voice  in  which 
there  was  no  tremor.  The  men  Avith  their 
burden  were  hesitating;  she  saw  it,  divined 
the  reason,  and  moved  out  swiftly  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  breaking  the 
news  to  her.  It  was  little  they  had  to  tell. 
Farmer  Tubbs  had  been  found  in  the 
water-meadows,  apparently  lifeless,  with  a 
severe  wound  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

After  the  first  awkward  pause,  the  men 
were  voluble  enough.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  the  master  had  been  murdered ;  but 
Mrs.  Tubbs  ascertained  that  the  heart  still 


beat,  though  faintly.  Swiftly,  noiselessly, 
and  without  hurry,  she  buckled  to  her  work. 
A  few  words  of  instruction  to  Jim  sufficed, 
and  Daisy's  hoofs  were  clattering  down  the 
road,  as  though  she  knew  that  on  her  speed 
depended  the  preservation  of  the  kindly 
hand  from  which  she  took  her  morning 
dainties. 

Martha,  in  awed  wonder,  repressing,  out 
of  respect  to  her  mistress,  a  violent  in- 
clination to  hysterics,  stumbled  about  with 
wild  and  blundering  good- will,  moaning  to 
herself  in  solitary  places  as  much  and  as 
often  as  she  could.  The  men  drank  their 
beer  in  the  yard,  and  conversed  in  hoarse 
whispers  ;  speculating  about  the  "  coroner's 
quest,"  the  motive  of  the  murder,  and  other 
high  matters ;  and  slowly  the  breath  of  life 
rolled  once  more  through  the  nostrils  of 
the  wounded  man ;  and  still  by  his  side 
watched  and  tended,  with  mute  lips,  with 
vigilant  eye,  with  ever-ready  hand,  the 
good  wife,  the  very  sunlight  of  whose  being 
lay  there  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

Farmer  Tubbs  did  not  die.  Dr.  Laver 
was  quickly  in  attendance,  and  his  verdict, 
waited  for  with  hungry  eyes  and  ears,  was 
such  as  to  give  hope,  if  not  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. Slowly  consciousness  came  back, 
but  Dr.  Laver  strictly  forbade  all  question- 
ing for  a  time,  and  curiosity  had  nothing  to 
feed  on  hut  what  the  village  constable  was 
willing  to  disclose  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations ;  and  this  was  little  enough,  the 
only  additional  item  being  that  a  spud  had 
been  found  with  clotted  blood  and  hair 
upon  it.  The  doctor  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  wound  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  a  fall,  and,  in  the  long  lush 
grass  where  he  was  found,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  have  accounted  for  even  a  slight 
wound.  No  one  was  known  to  bear  him  a 
grudge  ;  he  was  popular  with  all  classes  in 
the  village ;  his  men  were  the  envy  of  all  in 
their  own  rank,  for  Farmer  Tubbs  was 
kindly  and  generous  almost  to  a  fault, 
homely  and  familiar,  and  though  firm  in  all 
his  business  affairs,  he  was  never  harsh. 
Eobbery  could  not  have  been  the  motive, 
for  his  watch  and  chain  were  still  in  his 
fob,  and  the  money  in  his  pocket  was 
untouched. 

The  mystery  was  not  cleared  up  when, 
with  returning  strength,  his  wife  began  to 
question  him. 

He  had  just  waked  up  one  day  from  a 
long  and  healthy  sleep,  with  a  brighter  and 
healthier  look  on  his  face  than  she  had  seen 
since  he  was  brought  home. 

"Yow  feel  better    now,   don't  yow, 
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Thomas  1 "  asked  the  bright-eyed  little 
woman,  who  never  left  him. 

"Ay,  mother,  that  ay  du  ;  ay '11  soon  be 
purely  agen  now,"  he  answered. 

"  Du  yow  feel  strong  enough  to  talk  a 
bit  1 "  she  asked. 

"Ay,  old  gal,"  he  said  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Ay  can  talk  a  little  bit ;  not  much.  Ay 
ain't  much  at  talkin' ;  that  ain't  my  line  ; 
ay  leave  that  to  the  wimmen." 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened.  Who  done 
it.? " 

"  Done  what  1 "  he  asked. 

ft  Half-murdered  yow,"  she  replied  curtly. 

"  Who  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why  nobody.  Yow 
wimmen  is  alius  tryin'  to  make  out  some 
fine  story  or  another.  Yow  marn't  make 
a  fuss  about  a  little  thing.  I  hurt  myself 
a  fallin',  I  suppose." 

"That's  all  nonsense,  Thomas,  and  yow 
know  it.  There  ain't  nothin'  for  yow  to 
hurt  yowrself  agen,  doon  i'  the  water- 
meadows." 

"  Oo  ay  j  and  how  do  yow  think  it 
happened  then  1 "  said  he. 

"  Why,  some  villain  struck  yow,  Thomas, 
and  it's  no  use  yow  bein'  so  soft-hearted 
as  to  try  to  screen  him,  fer  if  he's  above 
ground  Til  have  him,"  she  said  with 
energy,  "  so  yow  may  as  well  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  Ay  can't  tell  yow  nothin'  more, 
mother,"  he  replied.  "  Let  'un  bide,  let  'un 
bide.  Yow  moyther  me,  claverin'  about 
it.    It  makes  my  head  queer." 

Mrs.  Tubbs  was  afraid  of  a  relapse,  if  he 
were  at  all  excited,  and  this  hint  was  enough 
to  tie  her  tongue  for  the  present.  With  a 
little  dissatisfied  grunt  she  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, only  to  resume  it  again  with  gathered 
energy  and  determination  when  she  could 
do  so  with  safety. 

But  returning  strength  did  not  render 
the  farmer  more  communicative.  He 
would  not  allow  others  to  question  him ; 
his  wife's  remonstrances  he  endured,  but 
he  did  not  respond  to  them. 

"  Thomas,"  she  said  one  evening,  when 
he  had  got  downstairs  again,  and  the  motion 
of  her  tongue  was  not  impeded  by  fear  of 
bringing  about  a  relapse,  "  I  niwer  have 
worried  yow  about  little  things,  nor  yet 
about  big  ones  neither,  to  my  knowin', 
but  yow  are  that  aggravatin'  about  this 
tryin'  to  murder  yow  that  I  can't  be  quiet 
under  it.  I  havn't  nivver  kept  no  secret 
from  yow,  and  yow  didn't  ought  to  keep 
none  from  me.  If  it's  suffin'  that  shouldn't 
go  no  furder,  yow  needn't  fear  my  blabbin'. 
I   can   hold   my  tongue  as  well  as  a 


man,  and  the  men  are  most  ways  quiet 
because  their  ideas  are  slow  and  they've 
got  nothin'  to  say.  But  how  yow  came  by 
that  wound,  I  mean  to  know,  and  I  will." 

"  Yow've  alius  been  a  good  wife  to  me, 
Mary,"  he  said  slowly.  "  No  man  nivver 
had  a  better,  and  he  needn't  want  one. 
And  I've  nivver  kept  nuthin'  from  yow, 
onless  it  was  somebody  else's  secret  more'n 
mine  ;  and  I  nivver  will.  It  wouldn't  do 
yow  no  good  to  know  any  more  about  this 
silly  affair ;  but  I  couldn't  tell  yow,  if  it 
would ;  so  there." 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  he  had 
made  to  confessing  that  there  was  a  secret. 
It  was  something  gained,  and  Mrs.  Tubbs 
was  not  the  woman  to  leave  the  oppor- 
tunity unimproved. 

"  His  secret  more'n  yours  1  Yes ;  I'll 
warr'nt  he'll  keep  the  secret  safe  enough, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  hanged  for  it.  I 
know  what  a  soft  forgivin'  feller  you  are, 
Thomas  ;  and  I  don't  say  nuthin'  agen  for- 
giveness in  a  general  way,  but  there's 
no  call  to  go  and  put  the  miller's  eye  out.* 
If  yow  don't  care  for  yowrself,  yow  might 
think  suthin'  o'  me " — here  the  voice 
quavered  a  little — "and  ov  other  folks. 
There's  a  lot  of  murderin'  and  robbin' 
about,  and  yow  should  help  to  put  it  down. 
Why  the  very  time  as  yow  was  well-nigh 
killed  i'  the  meadow,  there  was  a  house 
broke  into  at  Oakstead  in  broad  daylight 
down  beyond  the  want,  and  a  man — old 
Leggat  it  was;  yow  mind  him? — beaten 
a'most  to  death.  Howsomever,  they've 
caught  him,  and  I  hope  he'll  get  hanged 
for  it,  if  the  man  dies,  as  it's  like  he  will." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  glad  to  turn  the  con- 
versation from  his  own  case.  "  So  they've 
collared  'un,  have  they.    Who  was  it  1 " 

"  Nobody  yow  know ;  a  feller  named 
Ephraim  Diggles,  or  some  such  name ;  a 
shire  man,  I  guess.  There's  the  whole 
account  ov  it  in  the  paiper,  ef  yow  like  to 
read  it." 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the  paper, 
for  he  had  been,  it  seemed,  excited  by  the 
conversation,  though  he  had  spoken  so 
quietly.  He  held  the  paper  now  upside 
down,  and  without  attempting  to  read  it ; 
but  when  the  careful  housewife  left  him  to 
attend  to  her  domestic  affairs,  he  sobbed 
out,  "Oh,  John,  John;  you  hev  broken 
my  heart,"  and  with  tearful  eyes  began 
to  study  the  details  of  the  crime. 

It  was  but  a  brief  item  of  police  news, 
and  read  as  follows  : 

*  This  is  an  Essex  proverbial  saying  when  a  thing, 
good  in  itself,  defeats  its  end  by  extravagance. 
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"  The  Murderous  Assault  and  Bur- 
glary at  Oakstead. — Ephraim  Diggles, 
a  tramp,  was  charged  on  remand  with 
having,  on  the  23rd  ultimo,  broken  into 
the  dwelling-house  of  Simon  Leggat,  at 
Oakstead,  with  stealing  five  pounds  nine 
shillings,  a  watch,  and  other  articles,  and 
with  violently  assaulting  the  said  Simon 
Leggat.  This  brutal  assault,  of  which  we 
published  a  full  account  at  the  time,  it  will 
be  remembered  was  committed  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  two  p.m.  on  the  23rd 
ultimo.  The  prisoner  was  found  on  the 
following  day  sleeping  in  a  barn  at  Colsey 
Green,  with  blood  on  his  clothes  and 
hands.  None  of  the  missing  property  was 
found  upon  him,  though  it  is  alleged  that 
he  was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leggat's  cottage  on  the  day  preceding  the 
assault.  Leggat  still  lies  in  a  very  critical 
state,  and  the  magistrates  granted  a  further 
remand  till  Wednesday  next.  The  pri- 
soner, who  looked  very  haggard  and  list- 
less, denied  that  he  was  guilty,  though  he 
said  he  had  deserved  anything  that  might 
happen  to  him." 

Farmer  Tubbs  slowly  spelt  out  this  para- 
graph ;  read  it,  and  re-read  it  till  he  knew 
it  by  heart.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  on 
the  23rd  of  July  that  he  had  met  with  his 
mysterious  accident;  and  full  twenty  miles 
away,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  this  outrage  had  been  committed. 
The  coincidence  appeared  to  puzzle  him  : 
his  pipe  went  out,  and  yet  he  sat  there  with 
it  in  his  mouth  for  a  good  hour,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  After  tea,  Mrs. 
Tubbs  got  out  the  draught-board  as  usual, 
and  though  he  generally  gave  her  two  and 
beat  her  easily,  they  now  played  even,  and 
he  was  huffed  over  and  over  again. 

"  I  can't  plaay  to-night,"  he  said,  "  my 
head's  muddled.  I'll  just  take  a  walk 
round  the  garden,  and  then  I'll  toddle  up 
the  wooden  hill." 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  slow  days  spent  themselves,  and 
Farmer  Tubbs  moved  in  his  wonted 
routine  :  a  little  paler  and  weaker,  but 
daily  gaining  strength.  He  was  restless, 
however,  and  was  often  observed  to  take 
from  his  pocket  newspaper-cuttings,  and 
read  them  diligently.  The  man,  Ephraim 
Diggles,  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
assizes,  and  when  the  day  came  round, 
Farmer  Tubbs  would  fain  be  there  to  see. 

The  court  was  crowded,  for  the  case  had 
excited  much  interest.  The  prisoner,  with 
a  worn  and  weary  look  upon  his  face, 


pleaded  "  Not  guilty  "  in  a  hard  mechanical 
tone.  During  the  whole  trial  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  wandering,  and  it  was  with 
apparent  effort  that  he  brought  them  back 
to  attend  to  the  evidence  that  was  given. 

The  points  of  the  case  as  sworn  by  the 
various  witnesses  and  by  Simon  Leggat, 
were  to  the  effect  that  Leggat,  a  widower 
now  for  two  years,  lived  alone  in  his 
cottage,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
a  good  bit  of  money  hidden  away  some- 
where ;  that  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Benson, 
who  looked  after  his  domestic  affairs  for  a 
few  hours  daily,  had  on  the  day  in  question 
left  his  house  as  the  clock  was  striking  one ; 
that  he  had  bolted  the  front  door  after  her, 
and  had  then  gone  to  work  in  his  garden. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  thought  he 
heard  someone  moving  in  the  house,  and, 
hastening  to  see  who  it  could  be,  he  had 
found  a  man,  with  his  back  towards  him, 
rifling  his  bureau — which  had  been  broken 
open.  He  uttered  an  exclamation ;  the 
man  turned,  and  at  one  blow  felled  and 
stunned  him.  He  knew  no  more.  He 
could  not  swear  positively  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  man,  but  he  was  like  him.  Two 
or  three  witnesses  swore  positively  that 
they  had  seen  the  prisoner  on  the  evening 
before  the  assault,  lurking  in  a  dry  ditch 
near  the  cottage,  and  had  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing,  to  which  he  had  replied  that 
he  was  only  resting  a  bit,  as  he  had  twenty 
miles  to  go.  One  witness,  a  milkmaid, 
said  that  he  had  asked  her  for  a  drink  of 
milk,  and  had  told  her  he  had  not  a  halfpenny 
in  the  world,  that  he  hoped  to  get  some 
the  next  day,  and  if  he  failed  he  should  do 
something  desperate.  A  police-constable 
deposed  to  finding  him  on  the  day  after 
the  assault  at  Colsey  Green,  sleeping  in  a 
barn,  and  had  taken  him  into  custody  on  a 
charge  of  being  there  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose. He  had  then  noticed  blood-stains 
on  his  hands  and  clothes;  these  stains  had 
been  examined  by  a  medical  man,  and 
were  pronounced  to  be  human  blood. 

The  prisoner  was  undefended.  He  asked 
but  few  questions,  and  those  in  a  careless 
and  indifferent  way.  He  admitted  being 
in  the  lane  on  the  night  preceding  the  bur- 
glary, having  conversed  with  the  several 
witnesses,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the 
substance  of  his  conversation  had  been 
given  accurately  enough.  Some  mistakes 
had  been  made  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  1 
He  had  never  entered  Leggat's  cottage,  he 
said,  and  at  the  time  the  assault  took  place 
he  was  twenty  miles  away,  for  he  had 
walked  the  greater  part   of  the  night. 
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Asked  if  he  had  any  witnesses  to  call,  he 
said,  "  No,  none." 

The  judge  was  about  to  sum  up,  when  a 
clear  voice  was  heard  from  the  back  of  the 
court : 

"My  lord,  ay  can  tell  suthin'  about 
this." 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  the  prisoner 
started,  his  face  became  ashy-white  and 
rigid,  the  eyes  fixed;  he  clutched  the  dock 
convulsively,  and  stood  visibly  shivering,  and 
Avith  suspended  breath.  Through  the  whole 
court,  for  an  instant,  there  was  a  dead 
hush,  and  every  eye  was  riveted  on  the 
prisoner.  In  that  instant  Farmer  Tubbs 
stepped  forward,  pale,  but  smiling  encourag- 
ingly at  Ephraim  Diggles,  whose  eye,  how- 
ever, no  sooner  lighted  on  the  honest  farmer, 
than,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  heavily, 
swooning,  on  the  ground. 

When  the  commotion  had  subsided,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the 
hearing  of  the  case  was  resumed.  Then 
Farmer  Tubbs  bore  witness  that  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
prisoner,  Ephraim  Diggles,  had  been  with 
him,  twenty  miles  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  burglary.  In  the  simplicity  of  his 
honest  soul  he  had  believed  that  this  would 
be  enough,  that  the  prisoner  would  be  at 
once  discharged,  and  he  had  determined  to 
tell  no  more.  But  the  lawyers  wormed 
the  whole  story  out  of  him,  and  though 
he  writhed  under  the  torture  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  knew  no  arts  of  prevarication  or 
falsehood. 

The  substance  of  what  was  elicited  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers,  and  the 
subsequent  inquisition  of  Mrs.  Tubbs — 
who  was  destined  to  have  her  way  in  this 
as  in  other  matters — may  be  told  in  few 
words.  Ephraim  Diggles  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Farmer  Tubbs,  and  had  once 
been  the  petted,  spoiled,  and  self-willed 
joy  of  a  widowed  mother.  He  had,  as  a 
young  man,  betted  and  gambled,  till  his 
portion  was  wasted:  he  had  then  been 
assisted  more  than  once  by  his  brother, 
who  some  years  ago  had  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  emigrating.  He  had  gone  to 
California,  and  had  for  a  time  done  well; 
but  his  passion  for  play  had  again  ruined 
him,  and,  loathing  himself  for  his  weakness 
and  folly,  he  had  caused  a  report  of  his 
death  to  be  sent  to  his  brother,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Ephraim  Diggles, 
which  he  had  once  seen  on  a  Midland 
tombstone  and  had  remembered.  For 
several  years  he  had  lived  a  miserable, 
hand-to-mouth  life;  till  a  few  months  ago 


a  great  heart-hunger  seized  him  to  see  his 
native  land  again,  to  smell  the  breath  of  the 
meadow-sweet  and  willow-weed  in  the  old 
familiar  fields;  to  look  on  the  old  farm 
where  his  happy  boyhood  was  passed; 
perhaps  to  grasp  a  brother's  hand,  and  to 
obtain  the  means  of  making,  though  late,  a 
start  in  a  new  and  better  life. 

He  had  tramped  down  from  Liverpool 
to  Essex  on  foot,  expending  his  last  coin 
on  the  way,  and  getting  for  his  only  meal 
on  the  last  day's  journey  the  drink  of  milk 
at  Oakstead.  In  a  feverish  and  irritable 
frame  of  mind  and  body  he  had  accidentally 
encountered  his  brother,  and  had  made 
himself  known  to  him. 

I  am  able  to  give,  nearly  in  his  own 
words,  John  Tubbs's  account  of  that  inter- 
view, as  related  some  months  afterwards. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  superior  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  in  knocking  about  the 
world  had  lost  his  provincial  accent. 

"  That  night  at  Oakstead,"  he  said,  "  I 
had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  reaching 
Lykeham,  and  resigned  myself  to  lie  down 
and  die  by  the  road-side.  Some  of  those 
good  fellows  who  stopped  to  speak  to  me, 
I  know  would  have  given  me  a  crust  had  I 
asked  them ;  but  the  memory  of  the  last 
time  I  was  at  Oakstead,  with  money  in  my 
pocket  and  hope  in  my  heart,  came  upon 
,me  strongly,  and  I  should  have  choked 
had  I  tried  to  beg  there.  But  when  that 
buxom  girl  came  by  with  her  milk-pail, 
there  was  something  so  kindly  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  that  it  broke  down  my  reserve. 

"  '  Yow  look  tired,  maister,'  she  said. 

" '  I  am  tired,'  I  answered,  hoping  she 
too  would  go  on  and  leave  me  to  my 
wretchedness. 

"  '  Hev  yow  come  fur  % '  she  asked. 

"  '  Ay,  lass,'  said  I,  '  and  I  am  afraid  I've 
come  on  a  useless  errand  after  all.' 

" '  How  fur,'  she  enquired,  '  hev  yow 
come  to-day  % ' 

'"A  matter  of  thirty  miles,  I  guess,'  said 
I.  '  But  I've  been  walking  as  much,  or 
more  than  that,  every  day  for  a  week,  and 
I'm  nearly  dead  beat.' 

"'Yow  nivver  reckon  to  goo  no  furder 
to-night,  du  yow  1 '  she  asked,  with  such 
womanly  compassion  in  the  tone,  that  I 
could  have  cried  like  a  baby. 

"  \  Yes,  my  good  girl,'  said  1 :  ' 1  have 
twenty  miles  more  to  do,  and  I  must  do 
them  while  I  can  put  one  foot  before  the 
other.' 

"'I'm  woundly  sorry  fer  yow,  maister,' 
she  said  simply.  'Is  there  anything  ay 
ken  du  fer  yow  ? ' 
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"'Nothing,'  I  said,  'unless  you  think 
you  may  give  me  a  drink  of  that  milk.' 

"'Ay,'  she  answered,  'ay  ken  du  that, 
and  yow're  kindly  welcome  to  it.  Here's 
wishing  it  was  more  I  could  du,'  she  added 
as  she  handed  me  a  tinful. 

"  I  walked  on  the  strength  of  that  milk 
all  the  night,  but  I  walked  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, and  when  in  the  morning  I  caught 
sight  of  the  dear  old  hills  again,  and  saw 
Lykeham  spire  rising  over  the  trees,  the 
joy  that  stirred  in  me  was  hardly  so  strong 
as  the  sense  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  the 
mother  who  had  nursed  me  within  sound 
of  the  village  bells,  of  the  good  brother 
whose  love  to  me  had  been  so  constant, 
and  of  all  the  opportunities  I  had  so  reck- 
lessly thrown  away.  Had  my  physical 
strength  been  greater,  I  think  I  should, 
after  all  my  toilsome  journey  down,  have 
turned,  and  hidden  myself  in  some  remote 
and  obscure  place.  As  it  was,  I  crept 
into  Charnock  Copse  to  rest  for  a  bit,  and 
there,  utterly  worn-out  with  fatigue  and 
prostrate  with  weakness,  I  lost  all  con- 
sciousness for  an  hour  or  two.  It  must  have 
been  past  noon  when  I  woke,  and  stag- 
gered out  into  the  road.  My  legs  trem- 
bled under  me,  and  the  dear  old  landscape 
swam  before  my  eyes. 

"  Three  sailors  were  passing  at  the  time, 
and  one  of  them  called  out  to  me, '  What 
cheer,  mate  ? ' 

" '  Devilish  bad,'  said  I. 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  mate,'  he  said  ;  '  you  don't 
look  nothing  to  boast  of.  What's  amiss 
with  you,  man?' 

" '  Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  weariness,  and 
bitter  thoughts,'  I  snarled  out.  'Every- 
thing's amiss  with  me.5 

"  '  Are  you  near  home,  mate  1 '  one  of 
them  asked. 

" '  Very  near,'  I  said,  for  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  die. 

" '  Well,  cheer  up  then,  my  hearty. 
Here,  take  a  pull  of  this,  and  it'll  help 
you  to  weather  the  breeze.' 

"  He  handed  me  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  I 
drank  greedily.  '  Have  another  swig,'  said 
he  when  I  gave  the  flask  back.  '  There's 
more  where  that  come  from,  ain't  there, 
Bill?' 

"  I  drank  again,  and  the  spirit  ran  like 
liquid-fire  through  my  veins.  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  the  strength  of  ten  men,  but 
everything  jarred  upon  me.  The  sailors 
struck  up  a  song  as  they  left  me,  and  I 
ground  my  teeth  as  I  listened,  in  a  fit  of 
nervous  irritability  such  as  I  had  never 
known  before.    A  blackbird  started  noisily 


from  the  hedge  near  me,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  a  savage  desire  to  wring  its  neck,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  cursed  myself  for  my 
brutality.  More  than  ever  I  felt  ashamed 
and  unable  to  show  myself  to  my  brother 
Thomas.  I  thought  I  would  go  down  to 
the  brook,  and  bathe  my  head.  One  of  the 
labourers  had  left  a  spud  near  the  gate 
where  I  entered  the  meadows,  and  I  seized 
it  to  steady  my  steps,  but  I  had  not  reached 
the  water  when  suddenly  I  came  upon 
Thomas. 

"  He  did  not  know  me ;  how  should  he, 
haggard  and  wretched-looking  as  I  was, 
and  having  believed  me  for  years  to  be 
dead  ?  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  under- 
stand me  when  I  say  that  my  nervous 
irritation,  so  intense  and  uncontrollable, 
though  all  the  time  I  knew  it  to  be  pre- 
posterous and  unreasonable,  was  increased 
when  he  stood  before  me,  the  picture  of 
hearty,  jolly,  robust  health,  and  called  out 
to  me  in  his  genial  voice : 

" '  Hallo,  my  man,  what  are  you  doin' 
here  ?' 

"  '  I'm  doing  no  harm,'  said  I  surlily. 

"  '  Mebbe,  mebbe,'  he  said ;  '  but  there 
ain't  no  path  through  these  medders.  You 
marn't  come  here.' 

"  The  utter  absurdity  of  my  feelings  are 
a  wonder  to  me  now.  There  was  nothing 
to  take  offence  at,  and  I  knew  it  well. 
Yet  his  healthy  happy  face  and  his  patent 
prosperity  came  upon  me  in  its  salt  and 
bitter  contrast,  almost  like  a  personal 
wrong,  and  to  be  ordered  off  the  old 
meadows,  where  I  had  played  with  him 
so  often,  almost  maddened  me. 

"'What's  yowr  name?'"  he  asked,  and 
I  felt,  still  with  that  sense  of  wrong  that 
made  me  angry  with  myself,  and  with 
him,  and  everything,  that  he  was  regard- 
ing me  with  curiosity,  though  without 
recognition. 

" '  Ephraim  Diggles,'  said  I,  giving  the 
name  I  had  assumed  ever  since  I  was  cruel 
enough  to  send  him  home  a  false  account 
of  my  death. 

"  '  Yow  bean't  from  these  parts  ? ' 

"'No.' 

" '  And  where  du  yow  come  from  ?  And 
where  are  yow  goin'  tu  ? '  he  asked. 

"  f  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with 
you?'  I  asked  fiercely.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  a  strange  rush  of  feelings  came  over 
me — anger,  shame,  bitter  remorse,  a  whole 
legion  of  devils  seemed  to  have  possessed 
me.  There  was  something  of  my  former 
self  though,  I  suppose,  in  the  tone  in 
which  I  answered,  for  Thomas  cried  out : 
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"  'Lord  a  mussy  me,  man.  How  yow  du 
mind  me  o'  summon  as  is  dead  and  gone ! 
Why,  it  can't  nivver  be.  Yow  ain't  Jack 
Tubbs,  are  yowl  God's  sake,  man,  let's 
look  at  yow.' 

"  The  dear  old  fellow's  voice  quivered, 
and  I  could  feel  his  hand  tremble  as  he 
placed  it  on  my  shoulder.  Knowing  what 
you  know,  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  felt  his  great 
love  then  to  be  infinitely  precious,  but  a 
black  wave  of  self-loathing  swept  over  that 
feeling  ■  it  seemed  to  touch  every  better 
impulse,  as  one  after  another  rose  swiftly 
in  my  mind,  and  to  change  it  to  something 
fiendish  and  dread. 

"  A  moment  more  he  had  me  in  his  arms, 
and  was  pressing  my  devilish  heart  to  his 
honest  manly  breast,  and  was  sobbing  over 
me,  and  calling  me  '  Jack,  dear  Jack  ! '  and 
laughing  and  crying,  now  holding  me  from 
him  to  look  in  my  face,  now  drawing  me 
close  and  closer;  he  was  wild  with  joy. 
And  this  after  all  that  I  had  done,  and  all 
that  I  had  been !  He  was  ready  to  give 
more  than  the  prodigal  son's  welcome  to 
the  prodigal  brother. 

" '  Come  along  up  to  the  farm,  Jack,' 
said  he  ;  '  my  missis'll  be  waitin'  dinner 
by  this  time.  Yow  shall  tell  me  all  about 
it  as  we  goo  along.' 

"I  had  never  doubted,  all  that  dreary 
Atlantic  voyage,  nor  all  that  weary  tramp 
from  Liverpool,  that  Tom  would  forgive 
me  sooner  than  I  should  forgive  myself. 
'  He  will  come  round,'  I  had  said  to  my- 
self thousands  of  times.  I  had  not  looked 
for  such  a  frank  overwhelming  reception 
as  this,  and  yet  that  fiery  devil  in  my 
blood,  against  which  reason  and  affection 
were  fighting,  made  me  petulant,  fractious, 
irritable,  unreasonable. 

"'No,  Tom,'  I  said,  'I  won't  come  up  to 
the  farm.  Give  me  a  little  money  that  I 
may  go  and  get  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  then  when  I  am  more  myself  I 
will  tell  you  all,  and  you  shall  see  whether 
you  can  give  me  a  new  start.  I  don't 
deserve  it,  and  I  won't  pretend  that  I  do.' 

"'Not  come  up  to  the  farm,  man!'  said 
he.  '  Damn  it !  you  shall,  ef  I  carry  yow 
myself,'  and  he  stretched  out  his  strong 
loving  arms  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  started  back.  That  cursed  spud  was 
in  my  hand ;  I  don't  know  what  the  im- 
pulse was,  but  I  swung  it  round  violently  • 
and  there  at  my  feet  lay  the  gentlest, 
noblest,  and  tenderest  brother  God  ever 
gave  to  man — dead,  as  it  seemed  to  me ; 
dead  by  my  hand ;  stricken  down  in  the 


very  act  of  pouring  out  on  me  in  his 
rough  honest  fashion  the  treasures  of  his 
love.  What  followed  is  a  blank  to  me.  I 
have  a  confused  recollection  of  rushing 
madl}'  over  the  country  I  knew  not,  cared 
not  where.  I  must  have  sunk  down  at  last 
where  I  was  found  in  sheer  exhaustion.  I 
had  taken  no  food  or  drink  for  eight -and- 
forty  hours,  nothing  but  that  drink  of  milk 
and  those  accursed  spirits ;  and  little  enough 
I  had  had  for  days  before  that.  I  woke  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  with  the  sense  of  a 
hideous  nightmare  upon  me.  Slowly  it 
all  came  back  to  my  mind.  I  never 
doubted  that  my  blow  had  proved  fatal, 
and,  when  Thomas  came  forward  in  court, 
my  first  thought  was  that  his  angry  spirit 
had  been  permitted  to  come  and  reproach 
me." 

So  in  effect,  and  nearly  in  these  words, 
Jack  Tubbs  told  his  story.  There  was 
some  little  delay,  which  the  good  farmer 
had  not  anticipated,  in  procuring  his 
acquittal.  Other  witnesses  had  to  be 
summoned  to  confirm  the  good  fellow's 
statements;  and  the  judge,  an  austere 
man,  even  urged  upon  him  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  his  brother  for  assault,  in  the 
interests  of  society.  The  audacity  of  the 
suggestion  quite  took  away  the  farmer's 
breath,  and  so  prevented  his  giving  utter- 
ance to  language  of  unprecedented  strength 
which  would  certainly  have  ensured  his 
committal  for  contempt  of  court.  His 
arms  were  open  as  ever  to  receive  the 
brother  who  had  been  lost  and  was  found, 
who  had  been  dead  and  was  alive  again. 
He  took  for  him  a  farm  in  the  same 
county — for  Farmer  Tubbs  is  a  well-to-do 
man,  and  has  no  children — and  in  it  Jack 
is  now  a  thriving  man. 

Mrs.  Tubbs  has  never  been  brought  to 
receive  him,  or  to  listen  to  any  excuses 
made  for  him,  and  this  is  the  only  drop  of 
bitter  in  the  honest  farmer's  happiness. 

"  I  told  yow  I'd  know  who  it  was, 
Thomas,"  said  she,  "and  I  wished  him 
hanged,  whoever  it  was.  Howsomever, 
seeing  yow  are  all  right  again,  I  don't 
want  to  bear  no  malice,  and  I  don't  wish 
him  no  ill ;  but  don't  let  him  come  nigh 
me,  for  I  couldn't  abear  it.  It  dares  me  to 
think  ov  what  he  done,  and  I  knaw  if 
ever  we  meet  I  shall  give  him  a  chice 
ov  my  mind,  such  as  might  breed  ill 
blood." 

"  Yow  are  too  hard  on  'im,  mother,"  was 
the  reply.  "  He  was  kind  a  light-headed 
when  he  done  it,  and  even  then  'twas  more 
accident  than  anything  else.    But  yow 
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shan't  be  pressed  about  it.  Yow'll  come 
round  i'  time." 

As  yet,  however,  Mrs.  Tubbs  shows  no 
signs  of  "  coming  round." 
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CHAPTER  IV.     GARETH  CONQUERS. 

"I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-morrow," 
were  Lion's  last  words  after  putting  the  two 
girls  into  the  fly  which  was  to  take  them 
home.  To  Jenny  he  had  simply  said  that 
her  sister  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  retire  at 
once;  and  the  girl  started  up,  and  came 
away  with  him  on  the  instant.  She  had 
two  or  three  dance  engagements  yet  un- 
fulfilled ;  but  there  was  something  in  Lion's 
face  which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  Sybil 
who  wanted  her,  would  have  prevented 
her  from  thinking  of  her  own  pleasures. 

When  they  reached  the  cloak-room  they 
found  Sybil  already  wrapped  in  her  cloak 
and  sitting  in  a  half  cowering  attitude  with 
such  a  white  miserable  face,  that  Jenny, 
greatly  alarmed,  flew  to  her,  asking  eagerly 
if  she  were  ill,  or  if  anything  had  happened 
to  make  her  look  so.  Sybil  repulsed  her, 
however.  Nothing  had  happened,  and 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
was  only  tired  out  and  sleepy;  and  she 
stood  up  and  hurried  to  the  carriage,  hardly 
waiting  for  Lion  to  give  her  his  arm,  and 
burying  herself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
back  seat  as  if  glad  to  find  a  refuge  there. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  till  J enny 
was  seated  and  he  spoke  as  I  have  said, 
and  then  she  leaned  quickly  forward, 
answering  in  a  nervous  hurry  quite  unlike 
herself : 

"  Not  to-morrow.  I — I  shall  be  too  tired 
— too  tired  to  talk.  The  next  day — any 
other  time,  but  not  to-morrow." 

"Not  to-morrow  certainly,  if  you  do  not 
wish  it.  The  next  day,  then,"  Lion  said ; 
and  then  the  fly  drove  off,  and  he  was 
left  standing  on  the  steps. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated  as  if  unde- 
termined whether  to  re-enter  the  house  or 
not;  but  a  brief  reflection  decided  him  in 
the  negative.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  meet  Gareth  without 
an  open  quarrel ;  and  he  dared  not  risk  that, 
with  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  did  so,  Sybil's 
name  must  irretrievably  be  dragged  into  the 
question,  and  her  fair  report  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hastiness.  Whatever  happened, 
his  first  duty  was  to  shield  her.  There  would 


be  plenty  of  time  to  deal  with  Gareth  Vane 
at  another  opportunity,  if  he  needed  to  be 
dealt  with  at  all;  but  he  must  see  Sybil  first, 
and  he  still  trusted  to  that  interview  for  set- 
ting everything  right.  They  had  never  had 
a  quarrel  yet,  nor  a  misunderstanding. 
Other  lovers  were  always  having  little  tiffs, 
and  making  them  up  again  ;  but,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  engagement  till  now, their 
love  had  flowed  on  in  one  smooth  unruffled 
stream,  unmarred  by  even  the  most  trifling 
bickerings  or  jealousies.  Surely,  surely 
this  their  very  first  quarrel  was  not  to  be  a 
serious  one :  not  to  come  between  two  whose 
affection  for  one  another  was  so  stable  and 
deeply  rooted  :  yet — if  she  would  only  have 
said  one  comforting  word  at  parting  ! 

He  had  been  trying  to  console  himself 
with  the  thoughts  first  quoted  whilst 
putting  on  his  hat  and  coat ;  but,  try  as  he 
might,  the  last  one  would  recur  to  him; 
and  though  he  set  out  and  deliberately 
walked  the  whole  way  home,  in  the  hope 
that  the  physical  exercise  might  tire  out 
his  mental  doubts  and  questionings,  and 
enable  him  to  sleep  when  he  got  there, 
the  hope  was  vain.  As  he  lay  on  his  bed 
the  image  of  that  graceful  girlish  figure, 
now  clinging  to  Gareth  Vane's  side,  and  anon 
standing  before  himself  with  face  averted 
and  fast  flowing  tears,  rose  up  before  him, 
and  filled  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
thoughts  of  rest ;  and  when  the  sun  rose 
he  was  still  awake,  and  murmuring  to  him- 
self with  dry  feverish  lips  : 

"  How  shall  I  ever  get  through  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  of  this  ]  It  will  drive 
me  distracted.  Why,  why  would  she  not 
let  me  go  to  her  to-day  1 " 

He  little  thought  that  Sybil's  night  had 
been  even  more  weary  in  its  wakefulness 
than  his  own.  All  the  way  home  she  had 
cowered  up  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 
shivering  from  time  to  time,  but  not  speak- 
ing, save  by  a  curt  negative  to  Jenny's 
questions,  till  the  young  girl,  debarred 
from  active  sympathy,  but  convinced  that 
something  must  be  seriously  amiss,  was 
fain  to  content  herself  with  holding  one 
of  her  sister's  chilly,  nervously -clenched 
hands,  and  chafing  it  gently  with  her  own 
warm  fingers. 

Sybil  did  not  pull  it  away :  she  was  both 
too  gentle  by  nature  and  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  Jenny's  petting  to  resent  it :  but 
'neither  did  she  show  any  pleasure  or 
recognition  of  the  caress,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  to  the  house  she  hurried  to  her 
room,  muttering  something  about  being 
"fairly  tired  to  death,"  and  hardly  waiting 
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to  say  good-night  to  her  mother,  who  as 
usual  was  sitting  up  for  them. 

"  The  rooms  were  fearfully  hot,  and  I 
have  such  a  headache  I  can't  talk.  If 
you'll  let  me,  mother,  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once," 
she  said  pleadingly ;  and  there  was  an  un- 
wonted flush  under  her  eyes  and  tremble 
in  her  voice  which  carried  out  her  words, 
and  made  Jenny's  suggestion,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  overdone,  appear  the  more 
likely — even  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Dysart, 
who  was  usually  keen  to  see  whatever  was 
wrong.  The  mother  shook  her  head  at 
them  both  reprovingly,  and  sent  them  off 
to  their  rooms  at  once,  declaring  that  she 
should  not  trust  them  to  Mrs.  Chawler's 
chaperonage  again,  and  that  they  must  tell 
her  all  about  it  in  the  morning. 

But  in  the  morning  only  one  girl  was 
visible.  Sybil  had  been  awake  all  night, 
tossing  from  side  to  side  in  a  tumult  of 
feeling  compounded  of  fright,  shame,  re- 
morse, anxiety,  and  strange,  bewildering, 
utterly  incomprehensible  happiness  —  a 
happiness  which  she  could  not  disguise 
even  from  herself,  and  which  even  from 
its  very  novelty  she  dared  not  analyse, 
seeing  that  every  guilty  throb  of  it  brought 
a  corresponding  pang  of  grief  and  humilia- 
tion. The  morning  found  her  utterly  worn- 
out,  and  when  the  maid  came  in  with  her 
hot  water  the  poor  child  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall,  and  begged  that  the  blinds  might 
not  be  drawn  up.  She  wanted  to  sleep  a 
little  longer;  and  would  Jane  ask  her 
mistress  not  to  mind  about  keeping  any 
breakfast  for  her.    She  did  not  want  any. 

Of  course  that  part  of  the  message  was 
not  attended  to;  for  some  breakfast  was 
kept  for  her,  and  was  brought  upstairs  by 
J enny  a  couple  of  hours  later,  all  hot  and 
tempting  on  a  little  covered  tray;  and,  much 
as  Sybil  loathed  the  sight  of  it,  she  dared 
not  refuse  it,  or  affect  to  go  on  sleeping,  lest 
by  doing  so  she  should  awaken  suspicion, 
and  bring  down  on  her  the  very  questioning 
she  dreaded.  She  sat  up,  therefore,  and 
drank  her  tea  gratefully,  and  even  tried  to 
make  a  show  of  eating;  while  Mrs.  Dysart 
sat  by  the  bed  scolding  her  gently  for  first 
over-heating  herself  with  dancing  and  then 
going  out  into  the  night  air;  and  Jenny 
filled  her  cup  and  waited  on  her,  saying  less 
than  usual,  but  with  a  tender  grave  anxiety 
in  her  eyes  which  Sybil  found  it  more  difficult 
to  meet  than  her  mother's  remonstrances. 

Just  then,  indeed,  and  knowing  what 
they  would  think  of  her  if  they  knew  the 
truth,  blame  was  really  more  pleasant  to 
the  girl's  spirit  than  petting.    It  made  her 


feel  less  hypocritical,  and  she  owned  with 
such  frank  contrition  that  she  had  been 
foolish,  very  foolish  and  imprudent,  and 
promised  so  readily  not  to  err  in  the  same 
way  again,  that  Mrs.  Dysart,  who  in  her  mind 
put  down  the  garden  folly  to  the  temptation 
of  a  little  sentimental  ramble  with  Lion, 
was  more  than  appeased;  and  Jenny  felt 
rebuked  for  the  uneasy,  half- suspicious 
feeling  which  had  been  tormenting  her. 
Suspicious  of  Sybil !  Jenny  went  away 
feeling  quite  wicked  and  worldly,  and  con- 
demning herself  severely  for  her  want  of 
charity ;  and  Mrs.  Dysart  followed  her,  only 
pausing  to  give  Sybil  a  kiss  and  say  : 

'  'Now  mind,  child,  you  don't  attempt 
to  get  up  till  after  lunch.  Your  hands  are 
feverish  still,  and  another  hour's  nap  will 
do  your  head  good.  AVhen  people  have 
been  naughty  they  must  pay  the  penalty, 
and  if  Lion  looks  in,  in  the  afternoon,  as 
I  suppose  he  will,  I  shall  lecture  him  well 
for  not  taking  better  care  of  you." 

But  when  she  was  left  alone  Sybil  could 
not  stay  in  bed  any  longer.  The  tea  had 
refreshed  her,  and  she  sprang  up,  threw  on 
her  dressing-gown,  and  having  locked  the 
door,  sat  down  to  try  and  think  more  coolly 
over  what  had  been  done  and  said  on  the 
previous  night,  and  to  prove  to  herself  that 
she  had  not  been  so  much  to  blame  after  all. 

That  wandering  by  the  river,  which  Lion 
had  seemed  to  take  so  seriously,  might 
have  been  imprudent  as  regarded  the  night 
dews  and  damp,  but  even  her  mother 
thought  nothing  of  it  in  any  other  light ; 
and  for  the  rest,  what  had  she  done  that 
any  one  could  take  hold  of  1 

Gareth  indeed  had  sinned — sinned  terri- 
bly ;  but  the  sin  was  against  her  as  much 
as  against  Lionel,  for  how  could  she  pos- 
sibly guess  that  he  would  do  such  a  thing  1 
Yet,  as  the  thought  of  what  that  thing  was 
came  back  to  her  in  all  the  gravity  of  its 
daylight  aspect — of  his  kiss  and  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  with  it,  and  of  her 
tacit  encouragement  both  by  continuing  to 
stay  with  him  when  he  had  said  so  much, 
and  by  avoiding  her  dance  with  Major 
Graham — the  scarlet  colour  rushed  up  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  head 
drooped  lower  and  lower  beneath  a  weight 
of  shame  and  penitence.  Of  one  thing 
she  was  quite  certain — she  could  never, 
never  see  Gareth  again.  Even  were  he 
to  repent  of  his  offence,  and  behave  him- 
self so  scrupulously  for  the  future  that 
neither  she  nor  anyone  else  should  ever 
be  reminded  of  that  luckless  evening, 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
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ever  to  meet  his  eye  or  touch  his  hand 
again,  without  some  betrayal  of  her  own 
weakness  and  his  power.  Oh  !  why  had 
he  done  it,  and  why  had  she  been  so  weak  ! 
"What  could  he  think  of  her1?  She  had 
let  him  kiss  her  !  That  kiss  was  burning 
into  her  brow  now  ;  and  yet  she  could  not 
hate  him  for  it.  It  was  a  foul  robbery  from 
her  lover;  but  the  pain  of  it,  which  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes,  was  that  he  would  think 
less  of  her  for  allowing  it ;  and  she  could  not 
think  less  of  him.  It  was  wicked,  daring, 
unpardonable  ■  but  then  he  loved  her,  and 
love  pardons  everything  and  covers  every- 
thing. To  be  loved  by  him — loved  sponta- 
neously— nay,  against  all  right  and  reason, 
and  by  such  a  nature,  so  fiery,  so  tender, 
so  passionate  ;  it  made  her  heart  beat,  and 
her  hands  tremble,  and  her  eyes  fill  with 
a  dreamy  lustre  to  think  of  it.  Only 
there  was  this  penalty  to  be  paid — she 
must  never  see  him  any  more.  He  must 
go  away  and  leave  her ;  leave  her  to  feel 
as  guilty  and  wretched  as  she  must  feel 
till  time  had  taught  her  to  forget  all  the 
joy,  and  shame,  and  wickedness  of  that 
summer  night's  delirium ;  and  to  blot  out 
Lionel's  suspicions  by  the  submission  and 
propriety  of  her  future  conduct.  How 
much  did  Lionel  suspect  already,  however, 
and  had  the  two  men  met  again  1 

Lunch  was  barely  over  downstairs,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  ring  at  the  front  bell. 
In  her  dread  lest  it  should  be  her  lover, 
disregarded  of  his  promise,  and  that  she 
would  be  sent  for  to  talk  to  him,  Sybil 
finished  dressing  with  frantic  haste,  and, 
gliding  down  the  back  stairs,  astonished 
the  cook  by  appearing  in  the  kitchen  with 
a  very  flushed  and  agitated  face. 

"I  am  going  out  for  a  turn,  Martin," 
she  said  by  way  of  explanation.  "  There 
are  visitors  in  the  drawing-room,  and  my 
head  aches  so  badly  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  talk  to  them.  Please  tell  mamma  so 
if  she  asks  for  me."  And  then  she  passed 
out,  and  hastening  through  the  farmyard, 
gained  the  high  road  without  further  delay. 
She  would  far  rather  have  gone  down  the 
garden,  and  so  into  the  meadow  at  the  bottom ; 
but  the  drawing-room  Avindow  looked  out 
that  way,  and  she  might  have  been  seen. 
As  it  was,  someone  else  knocked  at  the 
front-door  as  she  emerged  from  the  side- 
gate,  and  she  nearly  retreated  again  in  fear 
of  discovery.  The  idea  that  this  might  be 
Lionel,  however,  gave  her  courage.  Any- 
thing would  be  preferable  to  meeting  him, 
and,  before  the  servant  could  have  answered 
the  knock,  she  had  sped  quickly  across  the 


road,  and,  turning  off  at  once  to  the  left, 
was  on  the  common  and  out  of  sight. 

It  was  a  lovely  day — one  of  those  per- 
fect June  mornings  when  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  any  healthily  constituted 
mind  to  dwell  upon  things  gloomy  or 
dismal.  A  sky  of  pure  turquoise  -  blue, 
crossed  and  chequered  and  frayed  by  a 
fairy  web  of  cloudlets,  white  as  wool,  and 
scattered  like  feathers  over  the  azure  plain, 
a  light  cool  breeze  fanning  you  in  the  face 
and  shaking  the  petals  from  the  wild  roses 
in  the  hedgerows  ;  air  sweet  with  new- 
mown  hay,  and  joyous  with  the  laughter 
of  children  tumbling  among  the  dry 
fragrant  heaps;  sunshine,  mellow,  pure,  and 
radiant,  streaming  down  over  the  green 
meadows  and  growing,  waving  corn  : 

and  stir  of  leaves  and  wings, 
And  run  of  rills  and  bubble  of  cool  springs, 
And  hourly  burst  of  pretty  buds  to  flowers, 
And  buzz  of  happy  bees  in  violet  bowers  ; 

the  distant  hills  out  Guildford  way  stand- 
ing out  a  vivid  purple  against  the  stainless 
blue ;  Epsom  grand-stand  looking  like  a 
spot  of  glittering  white  above  the  dark 
bronzed  green  of  the  heath,  and  visible  for 
miles  away ;  sheep,  newly  shorn,  cropping 
the  short  sweet  grass  on  the  common,  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  change  from  their 
close  knotty  jackets  ;  somewhere  up  in  the 
blue  empyrean  a  lark  singing  like  an 
unseen  voice,  thrilling  through  space,  and 
"  stretched  towards  heaven  as  if  from 
heaven  her  note  she  fetched " — all  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  a  perfect  June  day 
blended  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Sybil's 
way  led  across  a  heathy  bit  of  common, 
covered  over  with  great  bunches  of  dark 
green  gorse,  spangled  with  golden  apple- 
scented  blossom ;  and  tiny  pools  of  water, 
each  one  reflecting  like  a  living  jewel  the 
patch  of  bright  blue  sky  above  and  *  float- 
ing mountain  of  the  silver  cloud."  Her 
light  feet  went  swiftly  over  the  short 
green  grass.  The  light  waving  locks  of 
hair  about  her  forehead  fluttered  in  the 
breeze,  and  flicked  away  the  tear-drops 
still  glittering  on  her  lashes.  Sometimes 
the  short-flounced  skirt,  its  white  surface 
dotted  over  with  pretty  pink  carnations, 
caught  in  the  prickly  furze-bushes,  and 
was  twitched  petulantly  away.  Sometimes 
she  stumbled  and  nearly  fell,  from  catching 
her  foot  in  one  of  the  numerous  rabbit- 
holes  tunnelling  the  ground  ;  but  she  never 
stopped  or  lingered,  and,  indeed,  in  her 
reckless  haste  might  have  come  down  on 
her  face  on  one  of  these  latter  occasions,  if 
someone,crossing  the  heath  at  that  moment, 
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had  not  made  a  quicker  step  forward,  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Miss  Dysart,"  cried  Gareth  Vane  re- 
proachfully, "  do  you  want  to  hurt  your- 
self 1  Where  are  you  running  to  1  You 
would  have  had  a  nasty  fall  just  then,  if  I 
hadn't  happened  to  be  near." 

Sybil  stood  still  enough  now;  for  the 
moment  her  self-possession  utterly  deserted 
her.  That  it  should  be  he  of  all  men,  he 
whom  she  had  half-resolved  never  to  see 
again,  certainly  never  to  see  except  in  the 
presence  of  others — he  here  !  The  pink 
colour  came  and  went  in  her  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  themselves  widely  on  him  in 
almost  terrified  dismay,  as  she  stammered 
out : 

"  Mr.  Vane,  how  did  you  come  here  1 
Did  you  see  me  ?  But  you  ought  not  to 
have  followed  me.  Indeed,  you  ought 
not." 

G-areth  laughed  lightly.  He  had  never 
seen  her  so  agitated.  It  made  her  lovelier 
than  ever. 

"  What  an  innocent  little  girl  you  are, 
Miss  Dysart !  Any  other  young  lady  but  you 
would  have  pretended  to  consider  my  pre- 
sence here  as  quite  accidental,  and  I  should 
have  pretended  the  same,  and  we  should 
have  both  known  it  was  a  humbug,  and 
should  have  been  quite  comfortable  and 
decorous .  over  it.  But  you  won't  let  me 
be  a  humbug  with  you  ;  you  are  too  guile- 
less yourself.  Yes,  I  did  follow  you.  I 
was  anxious  about  you,  you  left  the  ball  so 
suddenly  last  night ;  and  I  had  just 
knocked  at  your  door  to  enquire  how  you 
were,  when  I  saw  you  scudding  out  of  a 
side-gate ;  and  I  immediately  determined 
to  catch  you  up.  You  skimmed  the  ground 
so  quickly,  however,  that  it  has  been  rather 
difficult  to  do  so." 

Gareth  said  all  this  in  his  easiest  manner, 
so  as  to  give  her  time  to  recover  herself, 
and  adopt  the  same  tone ;  but  he  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect.  She  stood  still, 
making  no  effort  to  touch  his  outstretched 
hand ;  but  with  her  own  nervously  pressed 
against  its  fellow,  and  the  colour  deepen- 
ing in  her  fair  face.  There  was  a  suspicious 
glimmer  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered  him  : 

"I  did  not  want  to  be  caught  up.  I 
came  out  purposely  because  my  head  ached, 
and — and  to  avoid  visitors.  Mr.  Vane, 
please  do  not  come  any  further  with  me. 
You  are  only  going  out  of  your  own  way; 
and — my  mother  would  not  like  it." 

"My  way  is  your  way,"  he  said  quickly, 

"  unless  Sybil,  do  you  mean  that  you 

wanted  to   avoid  me  1     But  no ;  you 


couldn't  be  so  cruel  as  to  mean  that. 
Tell  me  that  you  do  not." 

The  subtle  mingling  of  pained  reproach 
and  pleading  in  his  tone  touched  her.  She 
had  been  very  hard  towards  Lionel's 
remonstrances  last  night.  The  accusing 
sorrow  in  his  honest  eyes  had  not  woke 
a  throb  of  tenderness  in  her ;  but  this  was 
quite  different.  Her  heart  was  soft  as 
melted  wax  to  every  word  from  G-areth 
Vane,  and  to  hurt  him  wounded  herself 
more.  He  could  see  the  troubled  softening 
in  her  face,  and  read  his  own  power  over 
her  as  he  went  on  : 

"  Was  it  taking  a  liberty  to  call  1  I  did 
not  mean  to  ask  to  see  you,  only  to  hear 
how  you  were ;  and  I  could  not  keep  away. 
I  had  been  prowling  round  the  house 
thinking  of  you  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
I  knocked,  and  then  when  I  saw  you,  when 
you  passed  me,  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  let  you  go  by  without  a  word.  Where 
was  the  wrong  in  not  doing  so  %  " 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  wrong,"  said 
Sybil,  confused,  but  still  unable  to  be  any- 
thing but  gentle.    "I  am  sure  you  would 

not  mean  to  offend  me.    It  was  only  " 

And  then  in  her  wish  that  he  would  go 
away,  and  the  impossibility  of  explaining, 
she  began  to  walk  on,  adding  in  a  low 
tone  :  "I  could  not  have  seen  anyone 
to-day.  My  head  was  aching  too  much 
after  last  night,  and  —  and  you  must 
know  " 

"  What  !  "  asked  Gareth.  He  had  kept 
at  her  side,  and  now  he  stopped  her,  and 
tried  to  take  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 
"  Was  it  I  who  made  your  headache  1  "  he 
asked  tenderly.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  don't 
tell  me  that !    Sybil,  say  it  was  not  I." 

For  all  reply  she  looked  up  at  him,  her 
eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

"  Mr.  Vane,  you  ought  not  to  call  me  by 
my  Christian-name.  You  ought  not  to 
speak  to  me  at  all,  or  to  be  here.  Oh  ! 
don't  ask  my  why.  You  know — you  know, 
as  well  as  I  do,  why." 

She  was  striving  to  free  her  hand  from 
his  grasp,  but  he  held  it  tight,  prisoning 
it,  as  well  as  its  fellow,  in  a  close  pressure. 

"  Do  you  mean  because  I  kissed  you  1 " 
he  said  very  low.  "  Sybil,  look  at  me.  I 
will  call  you  Sybil  to-day,  at  all  events,  if 
never  any  more.  Tell  me,  do  you  mean 
that  ? " 

She  was  obliged  to  look  at  him  for  a 
moment,  but  her  eyes  fell  instantly,  and 
she  answered : 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  are  angry  with  me  for  doing 
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so  1  You  feel  that  I  insulted  you  1  You 
wish  never  to  see  or  speak  to  me  again  1  " 

She  made  no  answer.  It  was  only  one 
word  she  had  to  say,  after  all ;  and  what 
doubt  could  there  be  as  to  saying  it  1  But 
something  seemed  to  rise  in  her  throat  and 
choke  her.    She  could  not  speak. 

"  Won't  you  answer  me  1 "  he  asked 
gently.  "Or  does  your  silence  mean 
Yes  1  If  it  does,  I  will  ask  your  pardon 
as  humbly  as  you  please,  and  go  away  at 
once.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my 
troubling  you  any  more  in  that  case,  for  I 
shall  know  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself. 
I  shall  have  taken  a  pretty  girl's  coquetting 
for  the  answer  of  an  angel's  heart  to  mine, 
and  been  betrayed  into  a  piece  of  madness 
for  which  you  may  well  mock  at  me.  Well, 
it  won't  be  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has 
happened  in  the  world's  history." 

His  tone  had  changed  to  a  bitter  ironical 
accent.  It  grated  harshly  on  Sybil's  timid 
soul,  and  roused  her  to  self-defence. 

"Mr.  Vane,"  she  said,  "you  know  I 
could  not  mock  anyone  ;  and — and  when 
did  I  coquet  with  you  1 " 

"  I  never  said  you  coquetted  with  me — 
never  believed  you  capable  of  such  petti- 
ness ;  but  if  a  woman  can  act  two  utterly 
different  parts  within  twenty-four  hours, 
one  must  be  false.  Which  is  true  of  you  : 
last  night,  or  to-day  %  " 

Had  she  been  any  other  girl,  she  might 
have  turned  round  on  him,  and  answered 
that  she  had  been  taken  by  surprise 
the  previous  evening  :  that  it  was  basely 
unfair  to  twit  her  with  a  weakness,  which 
he  had  first  tempted  and  then  abused; 
but  she  had  had  very  little  experience 
of  men  of  Gareth's  stamp,  very  little 
experience  of  any  man  but  Lion,  whose 
wooing  had  been  so  reverent  and  self- 
restrained,  whose  ways  were  so  different 
altogether.  And  it  was  this  man  she  loved, 
she  knew  it  now  too  well,  not  Lionel  at 
all !  Instead  of  replying,  she  tried  once 
again  to  free  her  hands  and  looked  up  at 
him.  Only  a  look ;  but  one  so  innocently 
reproachful,  so  trusting,  so  plaintive  in  its 
shame  and  contrition,  that  it  brought  him 
to  her  feet  at  once.  In  that  moment  he 
felt  that  she  was  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  him,  and  that  for  her  love,  to  gain 


possession  of  her,  he  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  else  :  to  change  his  very  life, 
and  become  true  and  steadfast  as  he  felt 
she  would  be  to  him. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said  passionately, 
"  forgive  me  !  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to 
you  so  ;  no  right  to  come  into  your  pre- 
sence, except  to  kneel  at  your  feet  and  beg 
your  pardon.  Yet  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment,  Sybil.  I  was  mad  last  night,  I  own 
it.  I  shall  not  defend  myself  to  Mr.  Ashleigh ; 
but  you  are  different,  and  to  you  I  say,  on 
my  honour,  I  did  it  from  no  lightness  or 
disrespect,  but  simply  because  your  beauty 
and  sweetness,  and  the  look  in  your  dear 
eyes — the  look  that  is  in  them  now,  made 
me  forget  everything  else  but  yourself,  and 
my  love  for  you.  Sybil,  do  you  know  that 
I  believe  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  that 
first  moment  when  I  came  on  you  in  the 
turnip-field  yonder,  and  frightened  all  the 
colour  out  of  your  sweet  face.  I  longed  to 
kiss  you  then,  you  looked  so  pale ;  but 

last  night  I  fancied  Dear,  look  at 

me,  and  blame  me  if  you  will  for  my  pre- 
sumption— but  the  fancy  did  come  to  me 
that  your  engagement  had  not  been,  after 
all,  the  prompting  of  your  own  heart,  and 
that  if  you  had  been  free  to  choose,  you 
might,  perhaps,  have  cared  for  me  instead. 
Was  I  wrong  1  For  pity's  sake,  be  true, 
and  tell  me." 

And  then  he  let  go  her  hands,  and  Sybil 
covered  her  eyes  with  them  from  his  gaze, 
and  sobbed  in  answer  : 

"  I  cannot  help  it — I  cannot  !  If  you 
had  only  come  before.  But  I  am  not  free. 
I — belong  to  him.  Oh,  I  am  so  un- 
happy ! "  And  then  her  lips  were  sealed  ; 
for  Gareth  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and 
only  the  west  wind  and  the  sunlight,  only 
the  laughing  water  and  the  golden  furze- 
blossoms  reflected  in  it,  heard  all  that  he 
poured  out  in  passionate  payment  for  her 
confession. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII.     "LOVE  IS  NOT  OLD,  AS 
WHAN  THAT  IT  IS  NEW." 

Sir  Vernon's  party  had  sailed  over  the 
smiling  waters  of  Thun,  with  its  villa-dotted 
shores,  and  its  low  amphitheatre  of  pastoral 
hills  which  form  the  foreground  to  the 
sublimer  mountain  land.  They  and  all 
their  belongings  had  been  carried  into  Inter- 
laken  by  the  funny  little  railway  across  the 
Bodelei,  that  fertile  garden-ground  between 
two  lakes,  which  has  such  an  obvious  air  of 
having  begun  life  under  water.  They  had 
seen  the  long  rank  of  prosperous-looking 
omnibuses  waiting  for  travellers,  and  in  one 
of  those  vehicles  they  had  been  carried 
away  from  the  walnut-tree  boulevard,  and 
all  the  gaiety  and  fashion  of  Interlaken,  to 
a  rustic  road  ascending  the  hill  towards  the 
pine- woods,  and  the  mountain  peaks  faraway 
beyond  them  piled  up  against  the  edge  of 
the  sky. 

Here  at  the  Jungfraublick  they  found  a 
charming  suite  of  rooms  prepared  for  them, 
rooms  not  gorgeously  furnished  or  richly 
ornamented,  but  with  long  French  windows 
which  looked  upon  as  fair  a  landscape  as 
the  eye  of  man  could  desire  to  behold. 
There  rose  the  Jungfrau  in  her  sublime 
beauty,  above  the  fertile  valley  with  its 
lake  and  meadows,  its  chalets  and  gardens, 
orchards  and  bosquets;  all  the  simplicity 
and  prettiness  of  Nature  on  a  small  scale 
lying  at  the  feet  of  the  immensities. 

It  was  twilight  when  they  arrived,  and 
the  first  star  of  evening,  a  faint  luminous 
spot  in  the  blue-grey,  hovered  above  the 
snowy  pinnacle  of  the  mountain. 

"Oh,  you  dear!"  cried  Daphne,  to  the 
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mountain  and  not  to  the  star ;  "  you  will  be  J 
a  part  of  my  life  from  this  night.  How 
shall  I  ever  live  without  you  when  I  go 
back  to  "Warwickshire  ]  " 

"  You  will  have  to  console  yourself  with 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Wrekin  or 
the  Cotswolds,"  said  Madoline,  laughing. 

"I  am  almost  sorry  I  ever  came  to 
Switzerland,"  said  Daphne,  turning  away 
from  the  open  window  with  a  sigh,  when 
she  had  gazed,  and  gazed,  as  if  she  would 
fain  have  made  herself  a  part  of  the  thing 
she  looked  at. 

"Why,  dearest?"  asked  Lina. 

"Because  I  shall  always  be  longing  to 
come  back  here.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
tolerate  the  eternal  flatness  of  home ;  mole- 
hills instead  of  mountains." 

"  Hawksyard  is  rather  flat,  I  admit,"  said 
Edgar  apologetically;  "but  it  is  remark- 
ably well  drained.  There  isn't  a  healthier 
house  in  England." 

"Will  not  all  their  modern  Eestheticism — 
their  Queen  Anne  worship ;  their  straight 
garden  walks,  and  straight-backed  chairs ; 
their  everlasting  tea-trays,  and  Japanese 
screens,  and  sunflowers,  and  dadoes — sicken 
you  after  this  mountain  land1?"  cried  Daphne. 
"  Such  a  narrow,  petty,  childish  idea  of 
beauty.  Have  these  perpendicular  people 
ever  seen  the  Jungfrau,  do  you  suppose  1 " 

"Seen  her,  and  outlived  her,  and 
ascended  to  a  higher  empyrean  of  art," 
answered  Gerald.  "You  poor  child,  do  you 
know  that  you  are  going  into  raptures  about ' 
things  which  a  well  -  bred  person  would 
hardly  deign  to  mention,  any  more  than  a 
Pytchley  man  would  stoop  to  talk  about 
the  Brighton  Harriers  1  This  is  cockney 
Switzerland,  as  cockney  as  the  Trossachs, 
or  Killarney,  as  Ramsgate  and  Margate. 
Everybody  knows  the  Jungfrau,  at  least  by  J 
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sight ;  everybody  has  been  atlnterlaken.  It 
is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  travellers  who 
come  in  flocks  and  are  driven  from  pillar  to 
post  like  sheep,  Avith  an  intelligent  interpreter 
playing  the  part  of  sheep-dog.  I  hope  you 
will  do  the  Matterhorn  and  Monte  Rosa 
before  you  go  home ;  and  then  you  will  be 
acquainted  with  a  brace  of  mountains  which 
may  be  spoken  about  in  polite  society." 

"  The  Jungfrau  is  good  enough  for  me," 
answered  Daphne;  "I  shall  never  behold 
anything  more  beautiful.  Manfred  loved 
it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  amiable  gentle- 
man did  not  love  anything.  'And  you, 
ye  mountains,'  he  exclaims,  'why  are  ye 
beautiful  ]  I  cannot  love  ye.'  He  does  not 
care  for  the  sun,  nor  for  his  fellow-men,  nor 
for  his  own  life.  He  has  all  the  misanthropy 
of  Hamlet,  without  Hamlet's  unselfish  reasons 
for  being  misanthropic.  However,  I  suppose 
to  young  ladies  in  their  teens  he  will  always 
appear  an  interesting  character.  No  doubt 
you  will  be  starting  with  your  alpenstock 
at  daybreak  to-morrow  in  search  of  the 
witch  of  the  Alps.  You  will  most  likely 
discover  her  by  one  of  the  bridges  on  the 
road  to  Grindelwald,  offering  dirty  bunches 
of  edelweiss,  or  indifferently  fresh  milk, 
to  the  passers-by." 

"Daphne  is  going  nowhere  without  me," 
said  Lina,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  upon 
her  sister's  shoulder.  "  She  is  too  enthusi- 
astic to  be  trusted  in  strange  places.  You 
will  not  go  anywhere  alone,  will  you, 
darling  V 

"  I  will  do  nothing  in  this  world  to  vex 
you,"  answered  Daphne  earnestly,  with  the 
straightest,  clearest  look  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

Gerald  Goring  heard  her  tone,  and  saw 
that  direct  and  truthful  gaze.  He  knew  well 
how  much  that  little  speech  meant ;  how 
grave  and  complete  was  the  promise  in  those 
few  words.  Yes,  she  would  be  true,  she 
would  be  faithful :  were  it  at  the  cost  of  two 
broken  hearts.  He  began  to  perceive  that 
he  had  underrated  the  moral  force  of  this 
seemingly  volatile  creature;  physically  so 
fragile,  so  made  up  of  whims  and  fancies ; 
yet,  where  honour  and  affection  were  con- 
cerned, so  staunch. 

Later  in  the  evening,  after  •  they  had 
dined,  and  Sir  Vernon  had  retired  for  the 
night,  Mr.  Goring  loitered  alone  in  the 
terraced  garden  of  the  hotel.  The  mountain, 
faintly  touched  with  silvery  light  from  a 
young  moon,  rose  in  front  of  him,  and  below 
glimmered  those  earthlier  lights  which  told 
of  human  life :  yellow  candle-light  in  wooden 
chalets ;  the  flare  of  the  gas  yonder,  faint 
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in  the  distance,  where  the  walnut-tree  walk 
was  all  alive  with  the  light  of  its  hotels, 
and  its  modest  Kursaal.  A  fitful  gust  of 
music  from  the  band  came  floating  up 
the  valley.  Behind  him  the  hotel  stood 
out  whitely  against  a  background  of  dark 
pine -woods  —  lights  in  many  windows. 
Those  ten  lighted  windows  in  a  row  on  the 
first  storey  belonged  to  Sir  Vernon's  apart- 
ments. He  looked  up,  vaguely  wondering 
which  window  belonged  to  Daphne's  room. 
That  one,  at  the  end  of  the  range,  most 
likely — the  window  wide  open  to  the  night 
and  the  mystic  mountain-land.  While  he 
was  deciding  this,  a  white-robed  figure 
stepped  lightly  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
stood  there,  gazing  at  the  faraway  peaks 
faintly  outlined  against  a  purple  sky. 

There  were  three  or  four  other  loungers 
upon  the  terrace,  each  with  his  cigar,  the 
luminous  point  of  which  gleamed  here  and 
there  among  the  bushes  like  a  glow-worm. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Daphne  should 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest,  as  he  sat  in 
an  angle  of  the  stone  balustrade,  half  hidden 
in  the  shadow  of  an  acacia,  lonely,  dissatis- 
fied— yet  it  was  painful  to  him,  in  his 
egotism,  to  see  her  standing  there,  immov- 
able, a  lovely  statuesque  form,  with  up- 
turned face,  and  clasped  hands,  worshipping 
the  blind,  dumb,  unresponsive  goddess 
Nature,  and  all  unconscious  that  he,  her 
lover,  with  a  human  heart  to  feel  and  to 
suffer,  was  looking  up  at  her  with  passionate 
yearning  from  the  dewy  darkness  below. 

"  She  does  not  care  a  jot  for  me;  she  is 
harder  than  the  nether  mill-stone,"  he  said 
to  himself  savagely.  "  Yet  I  once  thought 
her  the  softest,  most  yielding  thing  in 
creation— a  being  so  impressionable  that 
she  might  be  moulded  by  a  wish  or  a  thought 
of  mine.  I  feared  the  touching  of  out- 
spirits,  as  if  I  were  flame  and  she  tinder. 
Yet  our  souls  have  touched,  and  kindled, 
and  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  she  has  strength 
of  mind  to  pluck  herself  away  unscathed, 
not  a  feather  of  her  purity  scorched,  from 
that  fiery  contact." 

He  sat  in  his  shadowy  corner,  lazily 
finishing  his  cigar,  and  looking  up  at  the 
figure  in  the  balcony  till  it  slowly  melted 
from  his  gaze,  and  a  muslin  curtain  was 
dropped  across  the  open  window.  Then  he 
left  the  garden,  and  wandered  away  up  the 
wooded  hill-side  by  narrow  winding  paths, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  particular  direc- 
tion, but  to  have  been  worn  by  the  foot- 
prints of  other  idlers  as  purposeless — it 
might  be  as  unhappy- — as  he.  He  stayed  in 
the  shadowy  wood  for  a  long  time,  smoking 
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a  second  cigar,  and  preferring  that  perfumed 
solitude,  and  his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  to 
any  diversion  which  the  little  lighted  town 
down  in  the  great  hollow  yonder  could  have 
furnished  him.  And  then,  at  last,  on  the 
verge  of  midnight,  when  all  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  Jungfraublick  had  gone  out 
one  after  another,  and  the  big  white  barrack 
looked  all  blank  and  bare,  he  turned  and 
groped  his  way  back  to  it  through  the 
sinuous  woodland  ways,  and  was  admitted 
by  a  sleepy  porter,  who  was  mildly  re- 
proachful at  having  been  kept  up  so  long. 

A  grand  excursion  had  been  planned  for 
the  next  day,  Sir  Vernon  approving  the 
scheme,  and  politely  requesting  to  be  left 
out  of  it. 

"You  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
me,"he  said.  "I  should  be  a  burdon  to  you, 
and  I  should  be  terribly  tiresome  to  myself. 
I  have  letters  to  write  which  will  occupy 
me  all  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
can  stroll  down  to  the  Kursaal,  or  sit  in  the 
garden  here,  or  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
wood.  You  will  be  back  before  nine  o'clock, 
I  daresay." 

Madoline  was  loath  to  leave  her  father 
for  so  long  a  day.  He  was  an  invalid,  and 
required  a  good  deal  of  attention,  she 
reminded  him. 

"  There  is  Jinman,  my  dear ;  he  can  do 
all  I  want.  Of  course  it  is  much  pleasanter 
for  me  to  be  waited  on  by  you;  but  Jin- 
man is  very  handy,  and  will  serve  on  a 
pinch." 

"But  all  those  letters,  dear  father,"  urged 
Lina,  looking  at  an  alarming  bundle  of 
business-like  documents.  "  Could  I  not 
help  you  with  those  1  Could  not  the 
greater  part  of  them  stand  over  till  we  are 
at  Montreuxf 

"Some  of  them  might,  perhaps;  but 
some  must  be  answered  to-day.  Don't 
worry  yourself  about  me,  Lina;  I  know 
you  have  set  your  heart  upon  going  up 
to  Miirren  with  Daphne." 

"  I  should  like  to  show  her  the  scenery 
which  delighted  me  so,  years  ago,"  answered 
Lina ;  "  but  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  leaving 
you  for  so  long." 

"My  dear  child,  you  are  talking  non- 
sense," said  Sir  Vernon  testily.  "In 
October  you  are  going  to  leave  me  alto- 
gether." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  shall  not  be  leaving  you  in 
a  strange  hotel,  and  I  shall  be  so  near,  at 
your  beck  and  call,  always." 

Sir  Vernon  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  sacrifice,  carried  it  out  with  consistent 
fortitude.    He  himself  ordered  the  carriage 


which  was  to  carry  off  his  beloved  daughter, 
with  those  other  three  who  were  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  him. 

They  drove  away  from  the  hotel  immedi- 
ately after  a  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  in  the 
clear  light  of  morning,  while  the  fields  and 
hedges  were  still  dewy,  and  the  earth  wore 
her  fairest,  freshest  colours,  and  breathed 
out  her  sweetest  odours.  Soon  after  they 
left  the  village  they  came  to  the  road 
beside  the  deep  rapid  Lutschine  river, 
which  cleaves  the  heart  of  the  valley.  On 
either  side  rose  a  lofty  wall  of  hills,  slope 
above  slope,  climbing  up  to  heaven,  clothed 
to  the  very  summit  with  tall  feathery  firs, 
some  of  stupendous  size,  the  sombre  tints 
of  these  patriarchs  relieved  by  the  tender 
green  of  the  young  larches ;  the  white 
Lutschine  rushing  on  all  the  while,  a  wild 
romantic  stream,  tumbling  and  seething 
over  masses  of  stone.  Here  by  the  river 
bank  they  stopped  to  see  the  murder-stone, 
an  inscription  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
which  tells  how  at  this  spot  a  brother  slew 
his  brother. 

It  is  a  lovely  drive,  so  lovely  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  its  fairness  by  any  other 
thought.  Daphne  sat  silent  in  her  corner 
of  the  carriage,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  her  gaze  wandering  upward  and 
upward  to  those  mighty  hills,  that  forest 
upon  the  edge  of  heaven,  so  remote,  so 
inaccessible  in  their  loveliness,  the  greenery 
pierced  every  here  and  there  by  narrow 
streamlets  which  came  trickling  clown  like 
wandering  flashes  of  silvery  light.  Soli- 
tude and  silence  were  the  prevailing 
expression  of  that  exquisite  scene.  The 
cattle  had  all  been  removed  to  the  upper 
regions,  to  remote  pastures  on  the  border- 
land of  the  everlasting  snow-fields ;  of 
human  life  there  were  few  signs,  only  a 
distant  chalet  showing  here  and  there, 
perched  on  some  ledge  of  the  green  hills. 
The  voice  of  the  river  was  the  one  sound 
that  broke  the  summer  stillness. 

There  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  this 
solemn  loneliness,  this  silent  loneliness  of 
Nature  without  humanity,  when  the  carriage 
drove  jingling  up  to  the  Inn  at  Lauter- 
brunnen,  where  there  was  all  the  life  and 
bustle  of  a  country  inn  at  fair-time,,  or 
market.  Many  vehicles  and  horses  in 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house;  a 
long  verandah,  under  which  travellers  are 
sitting  resting  after  an  early  morning  tramp 
from  Miirren  or  Grinclelwald ;  guides,  with 
swarthy  sunburnt  faces,  homely,  good- 
natured,  un-intelligent,  sitting  at  ease  upon 
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a  long  stone  parapet,  waiting  their  chances  ; 
a  great  fuss  and  noise  of  taking  horses  in, 
and  bringing  horses  out ;  a  call  for  hay  and 
water;  a  few  people  strolling  down  the 
road  to  look  at  the  Staubbach,  and  telling  each 
other  admiringly,  inspired  by  the  prophet 
Baedeker,  that  it  is  the  highest  unbroken 
fall  in  the  world.  It  was  very  glorious  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  a  dim  rainbow-tinted 
arc  of  spray ;  and  Daphne  thought  of  the 
witch  of  the  Alps,  and  how  she  had  worn 
this  cloud-like  fall  as  a  garment,  when  she 
showed  herself  to  Manfred.  There  was  no 
Inn  there  in  those  faraway  romantic  days 
— no  odour  of  bad  brandy  and  worse  wine ; 
no  tourists ;  no  cockneyism  of  any  kind — 
only  the  sweet  pastoral  valley  in  its  lonely 
beauty,  and  the  solemn  regions  of  mountain 
and  snow  rising  whitely  above  its  placid 
greenery,  and  walling  it  in  from  the  com- 
monplace earth. 

There  was  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  or 
so  at  Lauterbrunnen,  just  long  enough  to 
pay  proper  homage  to  the  Staubbach,  and 
to  explore  the  queer  little  primitive  village, 
and  for  Daphne  to  burden  herself  with  a 
number  of  souvenirs,  all  more  or  less  of  a 
staggy,  or  goaty  order,  bargaining  sturdily 
for  the  same  with  the  sunburnt  proprietor 
of  a  covered  stall  opposite  the  Inn,  whose 
honesty  in  no  case  demanded  more  than 
thrice  the  amount  he  was  prepared  to 
accept.  By  the  time  Daphne  had  concluded 
her  transactions  with  this  merchant  of 
mountain  bric-a-brac,  and  had  made  herself 
spiky  with  paper-knives  and  walking-sticks 
of  the  horny  kind — which  treasures  she 
reluctantly  surrendered  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  an  Inn  servant,  to  be  packed  in  the 
carriage  against  her  return — the  steeds 
were  ready  to  convey  the  two  ladies  up 
the  mountain  path,  the  gentlemen  being 
bent  upon  going  up  on  foot.  Daphne 
wanted  to  walk,  and  had  just  bought  her- 
self an  alpenstock  with  that  view,  but  Lina 
would  not  allow  her  to  undertake  the 
journey ;  so  she  handed  Edgar  her  alpen- 
stock and  was  hoisted  into  a  queer  kind  of 
saddle,  witharailing  round  it,  and  Lina  being 
similarly  mounted,  they  began  the  ascent, 
going  through  more  mud,  just  at  starting, 
than  seemed  compatible  with  such  perfect 
summer  Aveather. 

"I  hope,  Edgar,"  said  Daphne  gravely, 
"  that  you  won't  take  your  idea  of  my 
horsemanship  from  my  performance  on  this 
animal,  and  in  this  saddle,  or  else  I  am 
afraid  you'll  never  let  me  ride  Black  Pearl." 

Edgar  laughingly  assured  her  that  her 
seat  was  perfection,  even  in  the  railed-in 


saddle,  and  that  she  should  have  the  best 
horse  money  could  buy,  or  judgment  secure. 

The  two  young  men  went  on  before  them, 
leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  and  making 
great  play  with  their  alpenstocks  as  they 
bounded  across  the  streamlets  which 
frequently  intersected  their  path.  It  was 
a  narrow,  narrow  way,  winding  up  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  now  in  sunlight,  now 
in  shade  •  the  summer  air  sweetened  with 
the  scent  of  the  pine-trees;  pine-clad  slopes 
above,  pine-clad  slopes  below,  sometimes 
gently  slanting  downward,  a  green  hill-side 
which  little  children  might  play  upon,  some- 
times a  sheer  descent,  terrible  to  the  eye ; 
chalets  dotting  the  meadows  far  below; 
villages  spread  out  on  the  greensward  of  the 
valley,  and  lookinglike  clusters  of  toy  houses; 
the  road  winding  through  the  valley  like  a 
silver  ribbon ;  the  awful  Jungfrau  range 
facing  them  as  they  ascended  in  all  its 
unspeakable  majesty,  grander,  and  yet  ever 
grander,  as  they  came  nearer  it. 

Sometimes,  as  they  rode  through  the 
pine-trees,  they  seemed  to  be  riding 
straight  into  the  snowy  mountains;  they 
were  so  close,  so  close  to  that  white  majesty. 
Then  as  they  came  suddenly  into  the  open, 
those  airy  peaks  receded,  remote  as  ever, 
melting  further  and  further  away  as  one 
rode  after  them,  like  a  never-to-be-reached 
fairyland. 

"  I  could  almost  cry  with  vexation," 
exclaimed  Daphne  after  one  of  those  optical 
delusions.  "  I  thought  we  were  close  to 
the  Jungfrau,  and  there  she  stands  smiling 
down  at  me,  with  her  pallid  enigmatical 
smile,  from  the  very  top  of  the  world. 
Edgar,  if  you  love  me,  you  must  take  me 
up  that  impertinent  mountain  before  I  am 
a  year  older." 

"  You  were  talking  yesterday  of  the 
Cordilleras." 

"  I  know,  but  we  must  finish  off  the  Alps 
first.  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Jungfrau,  the 
Shreckhorn,  the  Rothhorn,  the  Matterhorn, 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
I  cannot  be  defied  by  the  insolence  of 
Nature.  She  has  thrown  her  gauntlet, 
and  I  must  positively  pick  it  up.  If  the 
mountain  won't  come  to  Mahomet — and 
the  general  experience  seems  to  show  that 
mountains  are  obstinate  things — Mahomet 
must  go  to  the  mountain.  I  mean  to  have 
it  out  with  Mont  Blanc  before  I  die." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  lady  has  ever  done 
the  ascent,"  said  Edgar,  leading  his  mis- 
tress's meek  and  patient  steed  along  a 
winding  ledge. 

"  That  shows  how  densely  ignorant  you 
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must  be  of  the  age  you  live  in.  Be  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  life  which  the 
man  of  the  present  can  do  which  the  women 
of  the  present  won't  imitate;  and.  the  more 
essentially  masculine  the  thing  is,  the  more 
certain  she  is  to  attempt  it." 

"  But  I  hope  you  don't  rank  yourself 
among  masculine  women,  Daphne,"  mur- 
mured Edgar,  drawing  protectingly  near 
her,  as  they  turned  a  sharp  corner. 

"  I  don't;  but  I  mean  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc." 

They  were  nearing  the  village  on  the 
height.  The  Lauterbrunnen  Valley  was 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  remoteness, 
a  mere  green  cleft  in  the  mountains.  They 
had  met  and  passed  many  people  on  their 
way:  ladies  being  carried  down  by  sturdy 
natives  in  a  kind  of  sedan-chair,  something 
of  the  palki  species ;  voyagers  struggling 
upwards  with  their  belongings,  with  a 
view  to  spending  some  days  in  the  quiet 
settlement  among  the  snow-peaks ;  guides 
jogging  by  with  somebody  else's  luggage; 
mules  laden  with  provisions.  The  guides 
gave  each  other  a  grinning  good-day  as 
they  passed,  and  exchanged  remarks  in  a 
patois  not  very  easy  to  understand :  remarks 
that  had  a  suggestion  of  being  critical,  and 
not  altogether  commendatory,  of  the  clients 
at  that  moment  under  escort. 

"  Here  we  are,  up  in  the  skies  at  last," 
cried  Daphne,  as  she  sprang  lightly  to  the 
ground,  spurning  her  lover's  proffered  aid, 
and  just  brushing  against  the  eager  arms 
held  out  to  receive  her;  "and,  oh,  how 
dreadfully  far  away  the  top  of  the  Jungf  rau 
still  is,  and  how  very  dirty  she  looks  now 
we  are  on  a  level  with  her  shoulder  ! " 

"  It  is  too  late  in  the  year  for  you  to  see 
her  in  her  virginal  purity.  A  good  deal 
of  the  snow  has  melted,"  said  Madoline 
apologetically. 

"  But  it  ought  not  to  melt.  I  thought 
I  was  coming  to  a  region  of  eternal  snow. 
Why,  the  lower  peaks  are  horribly  streaky 
and  brown.  Thank  Heaven,  the  Silberhorn 
still  looks  dazzlingly  white.  And  is  this 
Murren  1  A  real  mountain  village  1-  How  I 
wish  we  were  going  to  live  here  for  a 
month." 

"  I  fancy  you  would  get  terribly  tired  of 
it,"  suggested  Gerald  Goring. 

She  did  not  stay  to  argue  the  point,  but 
ordered  Edgar  to  explore  the  village  with 
her  immediately.  The  big  wooden  barrack 
of  an  hotel,  with  its  bright  green  blinds 
and  pine  balconies,  looked  down  upon  her, 
the  commonplace  type  of  an  advanced 
civilization.    Young;  men,  all  affecting  a 


more  or  less  Alpine  Clubbish  air,  lounged 
about  in  various  easy  attitudes;  young 
women,  in  every  variety  of  hat  and  gauze 
veil,  read  Tauchnitz  novels,  or  made  believe 
to  be  sketching  under  very  artistic-looking 
umbrellas.  Daphne  made  but  a  cursory 
survey  of  this  tourist  population  before  she 
started  off  upon  her  voyage  of  discovery,  with 
Edgar  in  delighted  attendance  on  her  steps. 
Madoline  and  Gerald,  who  both  knew  all 
that  there  was  to  be  known  about  Murren, 
were  content  to  loiter  in  the  garden  of  the 
H6tel  des  Alpes,  dreamily  contemplative 
of  the  sublimities  around  and  about  them. 

"I  give  you  half  an  hour  for  your  ex- 
plorations," said  Gerald,  as  Daphne  and 
her  swain  departed;  "  if  you  are  not  back 
by  that  time,  Lina  and  I  will  eat  all  the 
luncheon.  At  this  elevation,  luncheon  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.  There  are 
limits  to  the  supplies." 

He  went  into  the  hotel  to  give  his  orders, 
while  Lina  walked  slowly  up  and  down  one 
of  the  terraced  pathways,  looking  at  the 
wild  chaos  of  glacier  and  rock  before  her, 
looking,  yet  seeing  but  little  of  that  stony 
grandeur,  caring  but  little  for  its  origin  or 
its  history,  with  sad  eyes  turned  inward, 
vaguely  contemplating  a  vague  sorrow. 

It  was  not  a  grief  of  yesterday's  date — 
it  was  a  sorrow  made  up  of  doubts  and 
cares  which  had  their  beginning  in  Gerald 
Goring's  letter  telling  her  of  his  intended 
trip  to  Canada.  From  that  hour  to  this 
she  had  perceived  a  gradual  change  in  him. 
His  letters  from  the  western  world,  kind 
and  affectionate  as  they  had  been,  were 
altogether  different  from  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  her  in  former  years.  When  he 
came  back  the  man  himself  seemed  different. 
He  was  not  less  land,  or  less  attentive,  less 
eager  to  gratify,  and  to  anticipate  her 
wishes.  To  her,  and  in  all  his  relations 
with  her,  he  was  faultless:  but  he  was 
changed.  Something  had  gone  out  of  him — 
life,  spirit,  soul,  the  flame  which  makes  the 
lamp  glorious  and  beautiful ;  something 
was  faded  and  dead  in  him;  leaving 
the  man  himself  a  gentlemanly  piece  of 
mechanism,  like  one  of  those  victims  to 
anatomical  experiment  from  whose  living 
body  the  brain,  or  some  particular  portion 
of  the  brain,  has  been  subtracted,  and 
which  mechanically  performs  and  repeats 
the  same  actions  with  a  hideous  soul-less 
monotony.  "  Was  it  that  he  loved  her 
less,  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  ] "  she 
had  asked  herself,  recoiling  with  shudder- 
ing heart-sickness  from  the  thought,  as  if 
she  had  found  herself  suddenly  on  the 
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verge  of  some  horrible  abyss,  and  seen 
inevitable  ruin  and  death  below.  No,  she 
told  herself,  judging  his  heart  by  her  own. 
A  love  that  had  grown  as  theirs  had  grown, 
side-by-side  with  the  gradual  growth  of 
mind  and  body,  a  love  interwoven  with 
every  memory  and  every  hope,  was  not  of 
the  kind  to  change  unawares  to  indifference. 
She  was  perfectly  free  from  the  taint  of 
vanity,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  worthy 
of  her  lover's  love.  She,  who  had  been 
her  father's  idol,  the  object  of  respect  and 
consideration  from  all  about  her,  was 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  being  beloved. 
She  had  been  told  too  often  of  her  beauty 
not  to  know  that  she  was  handsomer  than 
the  majority  of  women.  She  knew  that  in 
mental  power  she  was  her  lover's  equal; 
by  birth,  by  fortune,  by  every  attribute  and 
quality,  she  was  fitted  to  be  his  wife,  to  rule 
over  his  household,  and  to  be  a  purifying 
and  elevating  influence  in  his  life.  His 
mother  had  loved  her  as  warmly  as  it  was 
possible  for  that  languid  nature  to  love 
anything.  Their  two  lives  Avere  interwoven 
by  so  many  ties  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  present.  No,  it  was  not  possible  for 
Madoline,  seeing  all  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  her  own  calm  and  evenly-balanced 
mind,  to  imagine  infidelity  in  a  lover  so 
long  and  so  closely  bound  to  her.  Those 
sudden  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
which  wreck  so  many  lives,  for  which  no 
looker-on  can  account,  had.  never  come 
within  the  range  of  her  experience. 

Rejecting  the  idea  of  inconstancy,  she 
was  compelled  to  find  some  other  reason 
for  the  indefinable  change  which  had  slowly 
been  revealed  to  her  since  Gerald's  last 
home-coming.  What  could  it  be  except 
the  languor  of  ill-health,  or,  perhaps,  the 
terrible  satiety  of  a  life  which  had  so  few 
duties,  and  so  many  indulgences,  a  life  that 
called  for  no  effort  of  mind,  for  not  one  act 
of  self-denial  ? 

"Every  man  ought  to  have  a  career," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  My  poor  Gerald  has 
none ;  no  ambition ;  nothing  to  hope  for,  or 
work  for,  or  build  upon.  The  new  days 
of  his  life  bring  him  nothing  but  old 
pleasures.  He  is  getting  weary  and  worn- 
out  in  the  very  morning  of  existence.  What 
will  he  be  when  the  day  begins  to  wane  1 " 

She  had  been  thinking  of  these  things 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  determined  upon 
opening  her  mind  to  her  lover,  seriously, 
candidly,  without  reserve,  with  all  the  out- 
spoken freedom  of  one  who  deemed  herself 
a  part  of  his  life,  his  second  self. 

Here,  in  the  face  of  those  solemn  heights, 
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which  seem  ever  typical  of  the  loftier 
aims  of  life — all  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  of  that  air  of  unattainableness 
which  pervades  them — she  felt  as  if  they 
were  more  alone,  further  from  all  the 
sordid  considerations  of  worldly  wisdom 
than  in  the  valley  below.  She  could  speak 
to  him  here  from  her  heart  of  hearts. 

He  was  walking  by  her  side  along  one  of 
the  narrow  paths,  just  where  a  rustic  fence 
separated  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  from  the 
steep  mountain  -  side  j  walking  somewhat 
listlessly,  lost  in  a  dreamy  silence,  when 
she  put  her  arm  gently  through  his  and 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

"  Gerald,  dearest,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
— seriously." 

He  turned  suddenly,  and  looked  at  her 
with  more  of  alarm  in  his  countenance  than 
she  had  anticipated. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  she  said  with  a 
sweet  smile.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
severe.    I  am  only  anxious." 

"  Anxious  about  what  % " 

"  About  you,  dear  love ;  about  your 
health,  mental  and  physical.  You  re- 
member what  you  told  me  before  you 
went  to  Canada  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Your  trip  did  you  good,  did  it  not  1 " 
"  Worlds  of  good.    I  came  home  a  whole 
man." 

"But  since  you  came  home  the  old 
feeling  of  languor  has  returned,  has  it  not  1 
You  take  so  little  interest  in  life,  you  look 
at  everything  with  such  a  weary  indifferent 
air." 

"My  dearest,  do  you  expect  me  to  go 
into  raptures  ,  with  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
cockney  lions  of  Switzerland,  as  poor  little 
Daphne  does  1  There  is  not  a  yard  of  the 
ground  we  have  been  passing  over  that  I 
do  not  know  by  heart — that  I  have  not 
seen  under  every  condition  of  atmosphere, 
and  in  every  variety  of  circumstances.  You 
forget  how  many  months  of  my  life  I  wasted 
inbalancingmyself  upon  razor-edged  arretes, 
and  hewing  my  way  up  perpendicular 
peaks  with  an  ice-axe.  I  cannot  gush 
about  these  dear  old  familiar  mountains, 
or  fall  into  an  ecstasy  because  the  lakes  are 
bluer  and  broader  than  our  Avon." 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  be  ecstatic,  dear; 
I  only  want  to  know  that  you  are  happy, 
and  that  you  take  a  healthy  interest  in  life. 
I  have  been  thinking  lately  that  a  man  in 
your  position  ought  to  have  a  public  career. 
Without  public  duties  the  life  of  a  very  rich 
man  must  inevitably  be  idle,  since  all  his 
private  duties  are  done  by  other  people. 
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And  an  idle  life  never  yet  was  a  happy- 
one." 

"  Spoken  like  a  copy-book,  my  dearest," 
answered  Gerald  lightly.  "  Well,  I  own  I 
have  led  an  idle  life,  hitherto,  but  some  of 
it  has  been  rather  laborious  idleness;  as 
when  I  accomplished  the  passage  of  the 
Eoththal  Sattel  and  ascended  the  Jungfrau 
between  sunrise  and  sundown;  or  when  I 
came  as  near  death  as  a  man  can  come,  and 
yet  escape  it,  in  climbing  the  Pointe  des 
Ecrins,  in  the  French  Alps." 

"I  want  you,  by -and -by,  to  think  of 
another  land  of  labour,  Gerald,"  said  Lina 
with  tender  seriousness,  "I  want  you  to 
think  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow-men — 
you,  who  are  so  gifted,  and  who  have  the 
means  of  carrying  out  every  benevolent 
intention.  I  want  you  to  be  useful  in  your 
generation,  and  to  win  for  yourself  one  of 
those  great  enduring  names  which  are  only 
won  by  usefulness." 

"  Come  now,  my  sweetest  monitor,  there 
you  shoot  beyond  the  mark.  Surely  Virgil 
and  Horace,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  have 
won  names  of  wider  glory  than  all  the 
useful  men  who  ever  lived.  That  idea  of 
usefulness  has  never  had  much  charm  for 
me.  I  have  not  a  practical  mind.  I  take 
after  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  rather  than  after  my  father,  who 
belonged  to  the  toilers  and  spinners.  If  I 
had  discovered  in  my  nature  any  vein  of 
the  gold  of  poetry,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  dig  hard  for  that  immortal 
ore;  but  as  I  can't  be  a  poet,  I  don't  care 
to  be  anything  else." 

"  And  with  your  talents,  and  your  wealth, 
you  canbe  content  to  be  nothing,"  exclaimed 
Lina,  deeply  shocked. 

"Nothing,  except  a  tolerably  indulgent 
landlord,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  on  a 
small  scale,  and  by-and-by,  if  you  please— 
your — obedient — husband. " 

The  last  words  came  somewhat  slowly. 

"If  you  are  happy,  I  am  content,"  said 
Lina  with  a  sigh,  "but  it  is  because  I  fancy 
you  are  not  happy  that  I  urge  you  to  lead 
a  more  active  life,  to  give  yourself  greater 
variety  of  thought  and  occupation." 

"And  do  you  think  that,  if  I  were 
unhappy,  the  wear  and  fret  of  public  life, 
the  dealing  with  workers  whose  chief 
object  seems  to  be  to  frustrate  and  stultify 
each  other's  efforts ;  to  be  continually 
baulked  and  disappointed ;  to  have  my 
generous  impulses  ridiculed,  my  purest 
hopes  cried  down  as  the  dreams  of  a 
madman;  perhaps,  at  the  close  of  my  career, 
after  I  had  given  my  days  and  nights,  my 


brain  and  body,  to  the  public  cause,  to  be 
denounced  as  an  incendiary  and  a  lunatic 
— do  you  think  a  career  of  that  kind  would 
ensure  happiness  ]  No,  love ;  Providence 
in  its  divine  vis  lorn  has  allowed  me  to 
belong  to  the  lotus-eating  class.  Let  me 
nibble  my  lotus,  and  lie  at  ease  in  my 
sunshiny  valley,  and  be  content  to  let 
others  enjoy  the  rapture  of  the  fray." 

"If  I  could  be  sure  that  you  were 
happy,"  faltered  Lina,  feeling  very  unhappy 
herself. 

"  Ought  I  not  to  be  happy,  when  you 
are  so  good  to  me  1 "  he  asked,  taking  her 
hand  and  pressing  it  tenderly,  with  very 
real  affection,  but  an  affection  tempered  by 
remorse.  "I  am  as  happy  as  a  man  can 
be  who  has  inherited  a  natural  bent  to 
melancholy.  My  mother  was  not  a  cheerful 
person,  as  you  know." 

This  was  an  undeniable  fact.  Lady 
Geraldine,  after  having  made  what  some 
people  called  a  splendid  marriage,  and 
others  a  mesalliance,  had  gone  through 
life  with  an  air  of  subdued  melancholy, 
an  elegant  pensiveness  which  suited  her 
languid  beauty  as  well  as  the  colours  she 
chose  for  her  gowns,  or  the  flowers  she  wore 
in  her  hair.  She  had  borne  herself  with 
infinite  grace,  as  one  whose  cup  of  life  was 
tinctured  with  sorrow,  beneath  the  snowy 
calm  of  whose  bosom  the  slow  consuming 
fire  of  grief  was  working  its  gradual 
ravages.  She  died  of  an  altogether  com- 
monplace disease,  but  she  contrived  so  to 
bear  herself  in  her  decay,  that  when  she 
was  dead  everybody  was  convinced  she 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that 
she  had  never  smiled  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Giles-Goring.  This  was  society's 
verdict  upon  a  woman  who  had  lived  an 
utterly  selfish  and  self-indulgent  life,  and 
who  had  spent  fifteen  hundred  a  year  upon 
her  milliner. 

Lina  and  Gerald  strolled  up  and  down 
for  a  little  while,  almost  in  silence.  She 
had  said  her  say,  and  nothing  had  come 
of  it.  Her  disappointment  was  bitter ;  for 
she  had  fancied  that  it  needed  but  a  few 
words  from  her  to  kindle  the  smouldering 
fires  of  ambition.  She  had  supposed  that 
every  man  was  ambitious,  however  he 
might  allow  his  aspirations  to  be  choked 
by  the  thorns  of  this  world,  and  here 
she  had  found  in  the  lover  of  her 
choice  a  man  without  the  faintest  desire 
to  achieve  greatness,  or  to  do  good  in  his 
generation.  Had  he  been  such  a  man  as 
Edgar  Turchill,  she  would  have  felt  no 
surprise  at  his  indifference  to  the  wider 
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questions  of  life.  Edgar  was  a  man  born 
to  do  his  duty  in  a  narrow  groove  ;  a  large- 
hearted,  simple-minded  creature,  but  little 
removed  from  the  peasant  who  tills  the 
fields,  and  whose  desires  and  hopes  are 
shut  in  by  the  narrow  circle  of  village  life. 
But  Gerald  Goring — Gerald,  whose  ardent 
boyhood,  whose  passion  for  all  the  loftier 
delights  of  life,  had  lifted  him  so  high 
above  the  common  ruck  of  mankind — to 
find  him  at  nine-and-twenty  a  languid 
pessimist,  willing  to  live  a  life  as  selfish 
and  as  useless  as  his  mother  had  led  before 
him,  this  was  indeed  hard ;  and  it  was 
harder  still  for  Madoline  to  discover  how 
much  she  had  overrated  her  own  influence 
upon  him.  A  few  years  ago  a  word  from 
her  had  been  sufficient  to  urge  him  to  any 
effort,  to  give  bent  and  purpose  to  his 
mind ;  but  a  few  years  ago  he  had  been  still 
warm  with  the  flush  and  fire  of  early 
youth. 

Daphne  and  Edgar  joined  them  pre- 
sently, both  warm  and  breathless  after  a 
small  experiment  in  the  climbing  way. 

"  "We  have  seen  everything,  and  we  have 
been  up  a  mountain,"  exclaimed  Daphne. 
"It  is  the  funniest  little  village — a  handful 
of  wooden  cottages  perched  on  a  narrow 
track  straggling  along  anyhow  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  hill ;  a  little  new  church  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the  clouds ; 
a  morsel  of  a  post-office ;  a  stack  of  wood 
beside  every  house ;  and  a  bundle  of  green 
vegetables  hanging  to  dry  in  every  porch 
and  balcony.  Poor  people,  do  they  live 
upon  dried  vegetables,  I  wonder.  We 
found  an  English  lady  and  her  son  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  road — if  you  can  call 
it  a  road — sketching  a  native  boy.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  boy,  and  sat  as  still  as  a 
statue.  We  stood  ever  so  long,  and 
watched  the  two  artists,  and  then  we  had 
a  climb ;  and  Edgar  says  I  am  a  good 
climber.  Do  you  think,"  coaxingly  to 
Lina,  "  we  might  try  the  Silberhorn  after 
luncheon  1 " 

They  lunched  in  a  sunny  airy  corner  of 
the  big  bare  salle-a-manger,  merrily  enough, 
or  with  that  seeming  gaiety  of  heart  which 
brightens  so  many  a  board,  notwithstanding 
that  the  stream  flows  darkly  enough  below 
the  ripples  and  the  gleam.  Daphne  had 
made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  seem 
happy  and  at  ease  ever  since  that  fatal 
night  at  Freibourg.  She  wanted  Gerald 
Goring  to  believe  that  she  was  satisfied 
with  her  lot — nay,  even  that  she  was 
honestly  attached  to  her  plighted  husband, 
and  that  her  conduct  that  night  had  been 
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but  a  truant  impulse,  a  momentary  aberra- 
tion from  good  sense  and  duty.  She  was 
fighting  her  battle  bravely,  sometimes 
smiling  with  an  aching  heart,  sometimes 
really  succeeding  in  being  happy  with 
the  inconsiderate  unreasoning  happiness  of 
youth  and  health,  and  the  rapture  of  living 
in  a  world  where  all  was  alike  new  and 
beautiful. 

After  luncheon  she  went  out  with  Edgar 
for  another  ramble,  until  it  should  be  time 
to  begin  the  descent  to  Lauterbrunnen. 
They  had  all  agreed  to  walk  down,  in  a 
leisurely  way,  after  tea,  and  the  horses  had 
already  gone  back  with  the  two  men  who 
had  led  them  up.  Daphne  wanted  to  learn 
where  and  how  she  could  get  nearest  to  the 
mountains.  It  seemed  provoking  to  see 
them  there,  so  near,  and  yet  as  far  beyond 
her  reach  as  if  she  had  been  looking  at 
them  from  her  window  at  Interlaken. 

"Would  it  really  be  too  much  for 
an  afternoon  walk  1 "  she  asked,  gazing 
longingly  at  the  Silberhorn. 

Gerald  explained  the  preparations,  and 
the  assistance,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
would  be  required  for  any  attempt  upon 
that  snowy  crest. 

"  Please  show  me  the  very  ledge  where 
the  child's  red  frock  used  to  be  seen,"  she 
asked,  perusing  the  wilderness  of  crag  and 
peak. 

"  What  child1?  what  frock1? "  asked  Edgar. 

"  Don't  you  know  that,  ever  so  many  years 
ago,  a  lammergeier  carried  off  a  child  from 
this  village  of  Miirren,  and  alighted  with  it 
upon  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  rock  on  the  side 
of  the  Jungfrau,  and  that  for  years  after- 
wards some  red  scraps,  the  remnants  of  the 
poor  baby's  clothes,  were  seen  amongst  the 
snow." 

"A  pitiful  story,  wherever  you  found  it," 
said  Gerald;  "but  I  think  the  baby's  frock 
would  have  been  blown  away,  or  buried 
under  the  snow,  before  the  vulture  had 
forgotten  the  flavour  of  the  baby." 

And  then,  seeing  that  Daphne  hungered 
for  any  information  about  yonder  mountain, 
he  condescended  to  tell  her  how  he  and  a 
couple  of  friends,  allied  by  the  climbing 
propensity  rather  than  by  any  ancient 
friendship,  had  ascended  the  north  face  of 
the  Silberhorn,  with  the  idea  of  finding  a 
direct  route  over  its  summit  to  the  top  of 
the  Jungfrau;  how  after  ten  hours  of  very 
hard  work  they  had  planted  their  feet  on 
the  top  of  the  Silberhorn,  only  to  find  the 
snow  falling  thickly  round  them,  and  the 
Jungfrau,  and  the  Giessen  glacier  already 
hidden  behind  a  fleecy  cloud;  how,  after 
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waiting  in  vain  for  the  storm  to  pass,  they 
had  made  a  perilous  descent  to  the  upper 
plateau  of  the  Giessen  glacier;  and  how 
there,  amidst  thick  clouds  and  driving  snow, 
they  groped  their  way  round  the  edges  of 
huge  crevasses  before  they  hit  upon  a 
practical  path  descending  the  ice-fall;  and 
how,  finding  the  night  closing  in  upon  them, 
they  were  fain  to  sit  upon  a  ledge  of  rock 
under  a  sheltering  cliff  till  daybreak. 

"Poor  things,"  exclaimed  Daphne  with 
infinite  compassion ;  "and  you  never  reached 
the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  after  all." 

"  Not  by  that  way.  I  have  scaled  her 
granite  point  from  the  Eoththal  Sattel." 

"And  is  it  very  lovely  up  there? " 

"C'est  selon.  When  I  mounted,  the 
maiden  was  wrapt  in  cloud,  and  there  was 
no  distant  view,  nor  could  we  spare  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  rest  on  the 
summit ;  but  we  saw  an  avalanche  or  two 
on  our  way,  and  altogether  we  had  a  very 
good  time." 


LONDON  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Considering  its  comparative  youth,  the 
School  Board  for  London  is  an  exceedingly 
well-abused  public  department.  The  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  laid  to  its 
charge  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 
Among  these  sins,  however,  has  never  been 
numbered  the  one  which  is  generally  held  to 
be  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe  of  public  boards. 
Friend  has  never  reproached  the  School 
Board  with,  or  foe  accused  it  of,  practising 
the  art  of  how  not  to  do  it,  in  respect  to  the 
work  appointed  to  it  to  carry  out.  It  is 
denounced,  not  for  the  masterly  inactivity 
so  often  alleged  against  boards,  but  for 
being  masterfully  over-active.  The  chief 
complaint  against  it  is  that  it  has  shown 
itself  too  energetic,  that  it  has  done,  and  is 
doing  its  work,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
That  the  School  Board  has  been  active 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Nor  has  its  energy 
been  of  the  spasmodic  kind  proverbially 
attributed  to  the  metaphorical  new-broom; 
its  rapidity  of  execution  in  carrying  out 
its  work  has  been  steady  and  sustained. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  also  been  in  any 
degree  unwise  is  a  point  that  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper. 
The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  this  activity 
are  the  schools  belonging  to  the  board,  which 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  now  num- 
ber upwards  of  three  hundred.  Some  of 
them  are  old  public  elementary  schools, 
which  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 


board  by  transfer,  and  have  been  altered 
by  the  board  to  bring  them  up  to  the  later 
requirements  of  school  accommodation. 
But  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  new 
buildings  erected  by  the  board  itself.  These 
latter,  which  maybe  called  the  board  schools 
proper,  are  familiar  features  of  the  street 
architecture  of  the  great  metropolis.  As  the 
material  embodiment  of  "the  board  policy," 
they  have  been  greatly  discussed.  The 
"  policy  "  party  among  the  public  look  upon 
them  with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  while  to 
the  opponents  of  that  party  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  an  eye-sore.  Having  regard  to 
their  purpose,  and  to  the  results  to  which  it 
is  hoped  and  expected  the  carrying  out  of 
that  purpose  will  lead,  the  "  contents " 
assert  that  the  outlay  upon  these  schools 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  that  the 
country  has  made  for  many  a  long  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "non-contents" 
denounce  the  buildings  as  flagrant  instances 
of  extravagant  expenditure.  However 
this  may  be,  the  schools  are  accomplished 
facts.  They  are  the  schools  of  the  day, 
and  for  at  least  two  or  three  generations 
to  come  are  destined  to  be  the  schools  of 
the  future.  In  their  distinctive  capacity  as 
educational  institutions,  as  the  newest  de- 
parture in  practical  educational  machinery, 
Ave  cannot  but  think  they  are  well  worthy  of 
description;  and  to  give  some  account  of 
them  in  that  special  and  important  con- 
nection is  the  object  of  this  article. 

As  all  schools  under  the  London 
board  are  organised  upon  one  and  the 
same  system,  their  general  characteristics 
can  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  the  method 
of  taking  a  single  illustrative  example. 
The  one  here  selected  as  such  example 
need  not  be  specifically  named.  Suffice 
it  to  say  it  is  thoroughly  representative. 
It  is  neither  the  best  that  might  be  selected 
as  a  show  school,  or  the  worst  as  exhibit- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  the  board 
has  to  contend.  It  is  medium  as  to  size, 
fee  charged,  and  class  of  children  attend- 
ing it.  It  is  situated  in  a  strictly  working- 
class  neighbourhood— a  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  elite  of  the  inhabitants  are 
artisans,  while  the  "lower  orders"  consist 
of  unskilled  labourers  in  the  building  and 
iron  trades,  dock  labourers,  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  the  more  nondescript  class  who 
speak  of  themselves  as  "cas'alty"  men, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  sea-going 
folk.  The  school  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  district.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  churches  and  a  few  public- 
houses,  it  is  quite  the  largest  building  of 
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which  the  district  can  boast.  It  towers 
boldly  over  surrounding  private  houses, 
even  without  the  aid  of  its  rather  steeple- 
like belfry ;  and  though  placed  in  a  thickly- 
populated  quarter,  stands  comparatively 
isolated  by  its  own  play-grounds.  These 
play-grounds,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are 
between  and  after  school-hours  open  to  all 
children  irrespective  of  what  schools  they 
may  attend.  They  are  thus  a  boon,  not 
only  to  the  youngsters  of  the  vicinity, 
but  also  to  their  parents.  When  the 
children  are  in  the  grounds  they  are  safe  from 
the  parent-dreaded  van-demon.  Mothers 
and  fathers  are  relieved  from  any  anxiety 
as  to  Johnny  or  Polly  "  getting  run  over," 
or  falling  into  the  canal  which  runs  near. 
Nor  need  they  fear  the  lesser  danger  of 
their  "  getting  fighting."  While  in  the 
play-grounds  the  children  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  care-taker  of  the  school,  and 
though  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves to  any  legitimate  extent,  and  in  any 
legitimate  manner,  they  have  to  be  upon 
their  good  behaviour.  Except  for  such 
occasional  accidents  as  will  happen  even 
in  the  best  regulated  schools,  the  children 
leave  the  grounds  when  play  is  done  with 
garments  untorn,  and  noses,  eyes,  and  limbs 
in  their  normal  condition — a  state  of  things 
which  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course 
when  children  have  to  make  the  streets 
their  play-ground. 

In  common  with  other  schools  built  by 
the  board,  this  one  is  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style  of  architecture.  Its  chief  features, 
structurally  speaking,  are  plainness  and 
substantiality.  The  only  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation— beyond  whatever  of  ornament 
may  be  held  to  lie  in  the  general  design — 
is  the  running  of  an  occasional  row  of 
bright  red  brick  through  the  dull  brownish- 
looking  bricks  forming  the  mass  of  the 
edifice.  Solidity  and  strength  are  the  things 
principally  aimed  at,  the  board  earnestly 
and  honestly  endeavouring  to  justify  in  a 
material  sense,  as  well  as  in  other  senses, 
the  distinctive  title  of  permanent,  given  to 
schools  of  their  own  construction.  Within 
and  without,  in  the  furnishing  and  fittings, 
as  well  as  in  the  shell  of  the  building,  this 
is  a  first  consideration,  and  it  is  one  which 
should  in  justice  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  first 
cost  of  board  schools.  With  equal  earnest- 
ness, and  with  a  full  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter,  the  board  seek  to 
secure  the  best  possible  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  their  schools.  The  buildings  are 
liberally  be-windowed,  and  windows  and 


fire-places  are  so  fashioned  as  to  act  as 
regulating  ventilators.  The  walls  are  kept 
fresh  and  wholesome  by  periodical  renewals 
of  their  paint  or  colour-wash,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  alike  of  the  head-teacher,  and 
the  local  managers,  to  see  that  the  care- 
taker duly  carries  out  his  primary  duty  of 
keeping  the  school  thoroughly  clean  in 
other  respects.  Sinks,  and  the  outer  offices 
are  systematically  disinfected,  and  each 
department  of  the  school — boys,  girls,  and 
infants — is  provided  with  a  usefully  and 
strongly-fitted  lavatory.  The  board  is  of 
course  scrupulous  in  allowing  the  ten  square 
feet  per  child  which  the  Education  Depart- 
ment has  decreed  shall  constitute  a  "school 
place;"  and  seeing  that  their  school-rooms 
have  all  high  ceilings,  the  cubic  as  well  as 
the  superficial  space  is  on  a  liberal  scale.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  putting  the  case 
mildly  on  this  head,  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  children  attending  a  board 
school  are,  when  in  school,  under  more 
favourable  sanatory  conditions  than  they 
are  when  in  their  own  homes. 

Our  representative  school  provides 
accommodation  for  a  total  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three  children;  namely,  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  boys,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  girls,  and  three  hundred 
and  nine  infants.  It  therefore  contains 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
square  feet  of  school-room  space,  which 
is  apportioned  out  to  boys  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty,  to  girls  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ten,  and  to 
infants  three  thousand  and  ninety.  The 
infants'  department  is  upon  the  ground 
floor,  the  girls  upon  the  second,  and  the 
boys  upon  the  third.  Each  department 
has  its  own  entrance  and  play-ground,  and 
in  each  the  accommodation  is  divided  into 
two  large  rooms,  each  of  which  can  again 
be  divided  into  two  by  means  of  sliding 
partitions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
generally  used  so  divided,  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  teaching  profession  being 
that  the  class-room  system  of  education  is 
the  most  effective.  The  fittings  of  the 
school  are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
patterns.  The  old-fashioned  long  desk 
which  seated  its  dozen  or  more  children, 
and  was  often  bolted  down  to  the  floor, 
has  been  quite  discarded  in  favour  of 
small,  light,  easily-movable  desks.  These 
are  accurately  proportioned  to  just  seat 
comfortably  two  children  each.  They  are 
arranged  behind  each  other  in  rows,  with 
a  gangway  left  between  each  row  for  the 
teacher  to  pass  up  and  down,  so  that  he  or 
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she  can  closely  supervise  the  work  going 
on.  Most  of  the  school  work  is  done  at 
the  desks,  and  they  are  designed  with 
an  especial  view  to  saving  the  children 
occupying  them  from  any  unnecessary  or 
injurious  physical  strain  or  irksomeness 
of  position.  They  are  fitted  with  ink 
wells,  and  receptacles  for  slates  and  pens 
and  pencils;  and  they  are  sloped  at  what 
is  held  to  be  the  angle  of  comfort.  The 
surface  upon  which  the  copy-book  or  slate 
is  laid  for  working,  is  jointed  with  a 
patent  hinge,  by  means  of  which  one  part 
of  it  can  be  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a 
reading-rest,  upon  which  the  book  in  use 
can  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  obviates 
any  necessity  for  rounding  the  shoulders 
or  straining  the  eyes.  The  getting  in  and 
out  of  these  desks  is  effected  by  a  metho- 
dical series  of  movements  which  the 
children  go  through  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision. In  this  way  a  change  of  lesson  is 
made  or  school  dismissed  with  a  celerity 
and  absence  of  confusion  that  is  really 
surprising  when  witnessed  by  a  stranger 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  later  methods 
of  elementary  education  the  black-board 
figures  prominently,  and  each  class-room 
in  a  board  school  is  furnished  with  one  of 
these  appliances.  The  supply  of  lesson 
books  and  school  stationery  is  fairly 
liberal,  but  not  more  than  this.  It  is  not, 
as  is  very  commonly  supposed,  practically 
unlimited  or  indefinitely  extendable  at  the 
will  of  teachers  or  managers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  strictly  regulated.  The 
expenditure  under  these  heads  is  limited 
to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum 
per  child  in  regular  attendance,  and  to 
keep  up  a  good  working  supply  under  this 
financial  condition  a  teacher  has  bo  look 
closely  to  his  requisition-lists,  and  see  that 
nothing  is  wasted.  On  the  walls  of  the  class- 
rooms are  hung  the  maps,  diagrams,  and 
illustrations  used  in  the  school  work.  In 
addition  to  their  strictly  technical  uses,  these 
serve  a  very  desirable'  purpose  in  giving 
relief  to  the  eye.  But  for  them  the  children 
would  be  faced  by  a  dreary  expanse  of  blank 
wall.  Within  the  school  there  is  no  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  either  decorative  or  struc- 
tural. The  walls  of  the  class-rooms  are 
plastered  about  shoulder  high,  the  remain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  feet  up  to  the  ceiling 
showing  the  unplastered  brickwork.  The 
plaster  is  painted  one  shade,  and  the 
brickwork  another  shade  of  neutral  colour. 
In  the  harmony  (or  contrast)  of  these 
shades  of  colour  a  highly  aesthetic  person 
might  possibly  profess  to  see  some  specific 


beauty,  some  artistic  nocturne  in  dun  and 
drab  ;  but  board  school  children  are  not 
highly  aesthetic,  and  but  for  the  relief 
afforded  by  such  wall  furniture  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  the  school  walls  would  to 
them  be  dull  and  depressing  indeed.  The 
passages  of  the  school  are  wholly  un- 
plastered, and  the  stone  staircases  are  as 
plain  as  they  can  be  made.  How  the  idea 
ever  got  abroad  that  the  board  schools  are 
fanciful  temples  of  education,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  The  interiors  of  the 
schools  are  a  practical  and  conclusive 
refutation  of  any  such  notion.  That  the 
schools  do  cost  large  sums  of  money  is 
true,  but  the  money  is  certainly  not  spent 
in  ornament. 

Any  article  descriptive  of  a  School  Board 
school  would  not  be  complete  without  touch- 
ing upon  this  question  of  cost,  therefore  we 
may  state  at  once  that  the  particular  school 
we  have  here  in  view  cost,  in  round  figures, 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Of 
this  sum,  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  odd  was  for  building,  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds  odd  for  land,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  odd  for 
furniture.  This  looks,  and  actually  is,  a 
goodly  sum  to  pay  for  a  single  school.  Yet, 
if  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
point  were  fairly  considered,  we  think  the 
amount  would  not  be  held  to  be  unjusti- 
fiably large.  At  any  rate,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  even  the  most 
critical  of  "  indignant  ratepayers,"  having 
the  account  before  him,  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  place  his  finger  upon  any  material 
item  of  expenditure  that  could  reasonably 
be  denounced  as  extravagant. 

The  London  board,  in  conducting  their 
schools,  go  upon  the  principle  of  having  the 
best  available  teaching  power,  and  it  follows, 
as  and  by  a  natural  law,  that  they  have 
to  pay  the  best  market  prices  for  that 
power.  Under  the  regulations  of  the 
board,  a  head  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  or 
her  work  of  general  supervision,  counts  for 
thirty  children ;  each  certificated  assistant 
counts  for  sixty  children,  and  each  pupil 
teacher  for  thirty.  So  constituted,  the  staff 
of  a  board  school  is  slightly  above  the 
minimum  allowed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  proportions  in  which  the 
staff  of  a  board  school  is  made  up  of  certi- 
ficated teachers  and  pupil  teachers  varies, 
and  this  variation  slightly  affects  the  total 
cost.  In  the  school  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  the  teachers'  salaries  amount,  roundly, 
to  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
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an  extravagant  amount  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  nine  hundred  children  are 
educated  in  the  school  :  that  being  the 
"  number  on  roll,"  which  brings  up  the 
average  attendance  to  the  total  accom- 
modation. Moreover,  against  the  expen- 
diture under  the  head  of  salaries,  rather 
than  against  any  other  item  of  school 
maintenance,  should  be  placed  the  amount 
of  the  fees  received  from  the  children, 
which  in  this  particular  instance  comes 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  To  leave  no  room  for  any 
possible  charge  of  special  pleading  on  this 
head,  it  should,  however,  be  stated  that, 
while  these  figures  represent  the  total 
amount  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  board, 
they  do  not  show  the  total  amounts 
of  the  income  derived  by  the  teachers 
from  their  schools.  Under  the  board,  the 
Government  grant  on  examination  earned 
by  the  school  is  divided  among  the  teachers. 
The  head  teacher  takes  half  of  the  amount 
earned  by  his  or  her  department,  and  the 
other  certificated  teachers  engaged  in  the 
department  divide  the  remaining  moiety 
equally  among  them.  The  annual  grant 
earned  by  our  representative  school  gene- 
rally comes  out,  roundly,  at  six  hundred 
pounds,  which  is  pretty  equally  distributed 
over  the  three  departments. 

The  school  hours  are  from  nine  till 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  in 
the  afternoon  till  half-past  four,  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  four  for  infants.  The  board 
do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  punctual 
and  regular  attendance.  By  means  of  the 
machinery  of  their  compulsory  bye-laws 
they  put  pressure  upon  absentees  and  irre- 
gulars, and  by  means  of  a  system  of  prize- 
giving  they  seek  to  make  the  ways  of 
punctuality  pleasant  and  profitable.  There 
are  two  calls  of  the  attendance  register,  an 
early  call  and  a  closing  call.  After  the 
latter,  which  allows  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  grace,  no  child  can  be  marked 
present.  Those  who  are  in  their  places 
to  answer  to  the  early  call  of  the  roll  "get 
their  red  mark."  Each  child  who  makes 
ninety  per  cent,  of  red  marks  during  the 
quarter  receives  a  certificate- card  to  that 
effect,  and  two  of  these  cards  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  prize.  The  prize  books  are 
graduated  in  size  and  value  according  to 
the  standards  in  which  the  children  taking 
them  are  being  educated,  but  even  the 
least  costly  of  them  are  pretty  and  inter- 
esting volumes.  By  means  of  this  system 
a  household  that  has  three  or  four,  or  it 
may  be  more  children  attending  a  board 


school,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
acquire  what  is  for  it  quite  a  respectable 
little  library.  In  many  instances  the 
parents  read  the  prize  books  with  as  much 
delight  as  do  the  children,  and  in  all  cases 
they  are  equally  proud  of  them.  On  the 
whole  we  should  say  there  is  no  item  of 
School  Board  expenditure  which  produces 
so  large  a  return  in  moral  effect  as  the  out- 
lay upon  the  prizes  for  punctual  attendance. 

Our  illustrative  school  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  medium  one,  and  the  fees  charged 
in  it  are  on  a  medium  scale,  namely, 
twopence  a  week  each  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  penny  a  week  for  infants. 
Penny  board  schools — that  is  to  say,  schools 
in  which  the  fee  is  a  penny  a  week  all 
round  and  in  every  department — are  de- 
signedly placed  in  the  poorest  quarters  of 
poor  neighbourhoods.  They  are  attended 
almost  exclusively  by  the  children  of  the 
poorest  classes,  and  therefore  present  very 
little  variety  in  this  respect.  But  in  a 
twopenny  school  we  get  a  "  considerably 
mixed  lot."  Thus  in  our  particular  school 
some  of  the  children  are  the  sons  or 
daughters  of  tolerably  well-to-do  trades- 
people. Many  are  the  children  of  regularly- 
employed  well-paid  artisans.  Others  are 
the  offspring  of  unskilled  labourers,  or  of 
"cas'alty"  men,  and  a  number  belong  to 
poor  widows  who  work,  as  Hal-o'-th'-Wynd 
fought,  for  their  own  hand.  Some  of  these 
women  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and 
in  their  cases  the  school  fees  of  their  children 
are  paid  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  In 
other  cases,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  is 
such,  that  the  School  Board,  after  due  in- 
vestigation, have  themselves  remitted  the 
fees  of  the  children  concerned.  Some  of 
the  children  appear  veritable  pictures  of 
health  ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  look  fairly 
well-fed  and  well-cared-for.  But  here  and 
there  among  them,  you  will  catch  sight  of 
a  wan,  worn,  prematurely  aged  face,  bear- 
ing the  unmistakable  brand  of  hunger- 
pinch  upon  it.  The  most  generally  notice- 
able differences  in  appearance  presented  by 
the  children  are,  however,  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  Numbers  of  them  are  relatively 
and  figuratively  speaking  clad  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  while  others  are  woefully 
ill-clad,  and  in  particular,  woefully  ill-shod. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  School  Board, 
much  of  the  raggedness  prevailing  among 
the  poorer  children  forced  into  the  schools 
was  of  the  "  loop'd  and  window'd  "  order. 
But  it  is  a  pleasantly  significant  fact,  that 
at  the  present  time,  the  ragged  garments 
are  not  things  of  shreds,  but  of  patches. 
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They  may  have  been  much  worn  and 
much  torn,  but  they  are  also  much  mended. 
The  worst  feature  about  them  is  their 
insufficiency  for  wet  and  inclement  weather. 
Ill  or  well-clad,  the  children  all  show  clean 
hands  and  faces.  So  much  the  school 
lavatories  ensure,  if  need  be,  but  the  need 
in  this  respect  is  very  much  less  nowadays 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  At  present  it 
very  rarely  occurs  that  a  child  is  sent  to 
school  with  insufficiently  washed  hands  and 
face. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  many  of 
their  parents  differ  materially,  the  differ- 
ence of  position  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  of  the  children  attending  the 
school  does  not  amount  to  a  difference  of 
caste.  In  the  play-ground  they  mingle 
together  freely.  The  poorest  meet  with 
no  contumely  on  the  ground  of  their 
poverty.  Indeed,  in  playtime,  the  poorer 
children  have  often  the  "  pulL"  The  fact 
that  they  need  have  little  fear  about  spoil- 
ing their  clothes,  frequently  makes  them 
leaders  in  the  more  active  sports  of  the 
play-ground.  When  in  class,  the  children 
are  thoroughly  under  discipline.  Every- 
thing is  done  decently,  and  in  order,  and 
according  to  system.  There  is  nothing 
of  harshness  or  terrorism  in  the  methods 
by  which  the  children  are  ruled.  The 
question  of  corporal  punishment  is  often 
raised  in  connection  with  board  schools. 
As  it  is  intimately  associated  with,  and 
in  fact  is  by  many  people  regarded  as 
a  convertible  term  for  the  question  of 
discipline  upon  which  we  are  now  touch- 
ing, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  how  the 
matter  stands.  The  regulation  of  the 
board  as  to  corporal  punishment  is,  that 
only  the  head  teacher  of  a  department 
is  to  administer  such  punishment,  and 
that  all  cases  of  its  administration  are 
to  be  entered  into  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose.  This  regulation  is  intended 
to  act — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  act — 
very  restrictively.  In  the  first  place,  no 
head  teacher  cares  to  be  turned  into  a 
mere  flogging-machine.  Assistant-teachers 
quite  understand  this,  and  are  chary  of 
sending  out  children  for  punishment.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
not  only  in  official  quarters,  but  also  in 
the  profession,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  to 
the  effect  that  the  heaviness  of  the  punish- 
ment-book is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  teacher.  As  a  rule  the  cane 
is  very  little  used  in  board  schools.  The 
desire  and  practice  alike  of  board  and 
teachers  tend  to  reduce  corporal  punish- 


ment in  the  schools  to  a  minimum  in  the 
present,  and  pave  the  way  to  its  possible 
total  abolition  in  the  future.  As  yet,  it  is 
held,  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  can 
be  wholly  abolished  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  discipline.  But  while  during 
school  hours  the  children  are  held  in  strict 
submission,  they  are  in  no  degree  crushed 
or  depressed  in  spirits.  On  the  contrary, 
a  charge  almost  universally  made  against 
them  by  those  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  board  schools  is,  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  tamed.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  this  complaint.  There  is  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  wild  untamed 
steed  manner  about  "  school  boarders  "  at 
"letting  out"  times.  They  literally  as 
well  as  metaphorically  kick  up  their  heels. 
They  come  out  with  a  rush,  and  giving 
vent  to  a  good  deal  of  seemingly  meaning- 
less whooping.  The  boys  in  particular  are 
given  to 

Turning  to  mirth,  all  things  of  earth, 
As  only  boyhood  can. 

They  will  chevy  a  cat  or  dog,  or  one  of 
their  own  number,  with  equal  gusto.  A 
drunken  man  or  woman  crossing  their  path 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  baited,  and  they  will 
dance  round  an  organ-grinder  in  numbers, 
and  with  an  energy  and  abandon,  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  you  can 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Despite 
the  watchmen  or  workmen,  they  will  pene- 
trate into  buildings  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  play  at  follow-my-leader  over 
the  sand  or  mortar  heaps,  or  up  the  un- 
finished staircases.  They  will  assist  with 
objectionable  effusion  at  such  street  episodes 
as  a  row  or  "  horse-down."  Files  of  them 
will  pass  along  rattling  their  sticks  on  area 
railings.  They  are  not  altogether  guiltless 
of  runaway  knocks,  and  they  linger  about 
the  roadways  indulging  in  all  manner  of 
impish  and  rough-and-tumble  games.  After 
all,  however,  to  make  a  very  philosophical 
if  not  very  original  remark,  boys  will  be 
boys;  and  to  any  one  with  a  sense  of 
humour  in  them,  the  letting -out  time 
vagaries  of  board  school  children  would 
on  the  whole  probably  be  more  amusing 
than  annoying. 

Any  detailed  discussion  of  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  constitution  and 
fitness  of  the  School  Board  curriculum 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  present  paper. 
As  it  stands,  that  curriculum  is  no  doubt 
fairly  open  to  criticism.  But  as  it  does 
stand  it  is  the  creation,  not  of  the  School 
Board,  but  of  the  Education  Department. 
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Only  one  thing  need  be  said  about  it  here, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  the 
highly  pitched  and  many-stringed  affair 
that  numbers  of  good  people  imagine  it  to 
be.  The  list  of  "specific  subjects"  from 
which  the  two  that  may  be  taught  have  to 
be  selected,  is  certainly  a  long  and  high- 
sounding  one.  But  the  subjects  chosen  are 
generally  two  of  the  simplest  in  it,  and  it 
is  only  permitted  to  teach  them  to  children 
who  have  already  made  a  fair  degree  of 
progress  in  the  three  Rs ;  who  have,  to  put 
it  technically,  passed  the  third  standard. 

That  the  schools  of  the  London  School 
Board,  like  other  mundane  institutions,  have 
their  imperfections,  maybe  readily  admitted. 
That  directly  and  indirectly  they  involve  a 
large  expenditure  of  rate-raised  funds  can- 
not be  denied.  Still,  we  venture  to  think 
that,  even  from  what  we  have  been  able  to 
say  of  them  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
doing  the  great  work  appointed  to  them 
to  do  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
moral  and  social  results  which  will,  in  the 
future,  greatly  over-pay  whatever  money 
cost  may  be  necessarily  incidental  to  their 
production. 


TOWN  BREAD  AND  COUNTRY 
BREAD. 

In  the  year  1266,  only  two  centuries 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  Henry  the 
Third  had  a  request  from  "  the  bakers  of 
our  town  of  Coventry."  Bread,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  made  of  certain  legal  shapes, 
weights,  and  different  regulated  kinds. 
There  was  bread-wastel.  It  was  the  finest, 
white  and  palatable,  the  loaves  weighing  six 
pounds  and  sixteen  sterlings.  There  was 
bread-cocket :  for  the  household,  not  for 
the  dais  and  above  the  salt  :  the  loaves 
weighing  rather  more.  There  was  bread 
in  simnels ;  that  is,  in  round  lumps  of 
dough,  without  any  tin  to  mould  it  or  any 
careful  "setting;"  each  simnel  weighing  a 
little  less.  There  was  bread  of  treet — 
treet  being  the  old  word  for  wheat,  from 
the  Latin  triticum ;  baked  in  loaves  weigh- 
ing twelve  pounds  and  over,  exactly  twice 
the  weight  of  the  best — the  wastel.  And  the 
bakers  (of  Coventry  and  elsewhere)  were 
accustomed  to  these  ;  so  was  the  king  ;  so 
were  the  people.  But  those  reforming 
folks,  who  are  always  trying  to  bring 
improvements  into  everything,  were  even 
trying,  six  centuries  ago,  to  bring  improve- 
ments into  this;  and  the  bakers  of  our 
town  of  Coventry  were  troubled.  Henry 
the  Third — good  king  ! — was  willing  to 
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ease  them  if  he  could,  and  took  the  shortest 
and  most  thoroughly  conservative  way. 
He  looked  into  "  certain  ordinances  of  the 
assize  of  bread  ....  made  in  the  times 
of  our  progenitors  sometimes  kings  of 
England;"  and,  having  looked,  he  framed 
an  ordinance  of  his  own  (known,  in  the 
Latin  of  it,  as  Assiza  Panis,  &c),  in  which 
he  ordered  that  the  ordinance  of  his  pro- 
genitors should  thenceforth,  under  penal- 
ties, receive  full  obedience  and  attention. 

The  bakers  were  content.  Bakers  in 
those  early  days  found  the  most  part  of  their 
trade  in  taking  in  bread  to  bake.  They 
were  keepers  of  what  were  called  common 
bakehouses  or  public  ovens,  charging  so 
much  for  baking  each  stone  of  flour  or 
"  batch  "  of  bread ;  from  which  it  followed 
that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  that  dough 
should  be  made  into  loaves  so  small  in  size, 
that  housewives  could  have  them  baked  at 
home.  Their  bakeries,  as  they  existed, 
were  important  things.  It  was  worth  a 
struggle  that  they  should  not  fall  into  disuse. 
To  them  there  flocked  the  Phebes  of  the  day, 
the  Audreys,  the  Jacquenettas,  Mistress 
Touchstone,  and  Gillian,  and  Jen.  These 
good  folks  all  had  their  days  for  baking ; 
they  carried  their  dough  up  to  the  bakeries, 
and  the  whole  gossip  of  the  country  was 
current  within  the  precincts.  A  bakery, 
in  fact,  was  a  newsroom.  Into  its  midst, 
as  the  women  chatted,  waiting  for  the 
ovens  to  be  "drawn,"  came  the  rumours 
of  foreign  over-running,  of  counter-foreign 
landings,  of  Saxon  resistance,  of  the  stern 
realities  of  local  risings  and  submission,  of 
neighbouring  revolts  and  despair.  And  as 
such  town- ovens — unchanged,  untouched, 
just  as  they  were  for  Henry  the  Third  to 
make  an  assize  about— are  lingering  in 
existence  down  to  the  present  clay,  one  of 
them  shall  be  looked  for,  and  shall  at  once 
be  entered. 

It  is  here.  In  this  part  of  the  Mid- 
lands ;  where  canals  soak  along,  where 
poplars  stand  sentinel  over  clovered  fields, 
where,  at  the  back,  lie  the  meadows,  and, 
to  the  right,  is  the  old  Watling  Street 
Road.  It  is  in  this  town  of  Nuneaton;  a 
town  that  sits  low  and  flat,  that  has  ruddy 
bricks,  and  two-storeyed  houses,  and  blue 
"  quarries  "  for  decent  foot-way;  and  shoals 
of  cotton -bonneted  weaver -women.  Be- 
sides, from  here  it  is  only  eight  miles  to 
the  very  Coventry  whose  bakers  laid 
their  -  grievances  before  the  king.  Even 
a  thirteenth-century  man  could  have  footed 
eight  miles  with  a  light  tread  and  gallantly ; 
above  all,  for  such,  a  purpose  as  a  memorial 
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to  a  king;  and  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  the  thirteenth-century  owner 
of  the  bakery  at  hand  knew  of  the  petition- 
ing of  his  contemporary  Coventry  cousins, 
and  journeyed  over  to  put  his  cross  to  the 
parchment,  supposing  he  was  not  clerk 
enough  for  more  dignified  sign-manual. 
And,  as  that  thirteenth-century  man  lived 
in  this  squat  little  homestead,  so  does 
Hacket,  the  present  baker,  live  here  now,  so 
does  Mistress  Hacket,  the  present  bakeress, 
live  here  now;  with  the  roof-top  just  able 
to  hold  itself  together,  with  a  fresh  brush- 
ing of  bright  moonlight -blue  wash,  just 
sweetening,  as  well  as  hiding,  the  bulginess 
of  the  ancient  inner  walls.  It  is  an  alluring 
picture  as  it  stands.  To  get  in  there  is  a 
straight  entrance  into  the  little  room  that 
serves  as  an  open  shop.  It  is  an  apart- 
ment some  seven  feet  square,  even  upwards 
to  the  ceiling;  for  any  one  could  touch  its 
highest  part  with  his  open  hand.  This  leads 
to  a  room  that  matches  it,  timber-beamed 
like  it,  as  low  and  as  obscure.  It  contains 
the  good  couple's  cosy  hearth,  with  its 
ample  grate,  a  timber  chair  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  a  three-legged  small  round  timber 
table  drawn  between,  for  their  homely 
"board."  Then  beyond,  still  on  the  fiat, 
is  the  bakery  proper.  It  has  a  floor  of 
rugged  stone,  years  ago  tramped  out  of 
the  level,  and  never  straightened;  it  has 
a  small  latticed  window  that  points  to 
Elizabethan  adding,  with  its  slender  latch- 
fastenings  and  thin  iron  bar;  it  has  its 
ceiling  perforated  with  a  ladder -hole  as 
access  to  the  loft,  and  furnished  with  beams 
and  cross-beams  that  act  as  shelves  and 
hanging-places,  and  are  helped  out  in  this 
utility  by  scores  of  jagged  hooks.  Around 
three  of  the  bakery's  four  sides  are  wide 
deal  tables,  on  which  the  Hackets  carry 
on  their  craft,  and  which  are  delicately 
white  now  from  freshly -sprinkled  flour ; 
whilst  the  fourth  side  consists  of  the  oven 
itself,  a  small  door  by  it  leading  to  the  yard. 

"  Noo,  then,"  says  Mistress  Hacket, 
when  there  has  been  time  to  make  these 
observations,  "  looke  at  t'  maaster.  That's 
glede  he's  a-takin'  oop  to  put  in.  Glede. 
And  he's  a-goin'  to  put  it  in  to  her,  herself ; 
for  the  kindlin'." 

The  English  of  it,  heard,  perhaps,  as 
Gower  heard  it,  as  Chaucer  heard  it,  as 
even  the  baker-entreated  King  Henry  the 
Third  heard  it,  made  the  understanding 
not  so  easy ;  so  might  we  look  inside  ? 

"A  looke  insoide1?"  Hacket  himself 
echoed  shortly.  "  A-ah  !  ye  may  looke  in 
if  ye  have  a  moinde !    Ye'll  foinde  some 


heat ! "  With  which  he  moved  away,  and 
made  room  contemptuously. 

But  his  wife  was  much  more  politely 
wishful  that  we  should  understand. 

"The  foire,  ye  know,"  she  explained, 
whilst  the  look  was  given,  "were  loighted 
two  hours  agoo,  and  moore.  It  roons  round 
at  the  back  of  her — a  flue — and  it  heats 
her  foine.  That's  done  wi'  faggots.  A-ah, 
and  a  bit  o'  coole,  nowadays.  And  coake. 
A  hoondred  o'  coole'll  do  it ;  and  we  give 
sevenpence  a  hoondred,  bein'  so  near  the 
pits.    That's  arle." 

"  Then  the  glede  " 

"A-ah,  the  glede's  the  hot  coole;  the 
red-hot  coole.  But  for  all  o'  the  heat  o'  the 
flue  all  round,  and  the  heat  o'  the  foire  in- 
side, it'll  be  a  whoile  yet  afore  it's  hot  enoo 
for  workin'.  Toime's  toime,  and  we  must 
haAre  it." 

To  which  Hacket  responded  : 

"A-ah,"  he  said,  "  she  wants  a  sounder 
heat,  she  do,  than  if  we  had  had  her  hot 
yesterday." 

Therefore,  whilst  the  soundness  was 
being  waited  for,  and  yesterday's  omission 
supplied,  there  was  opportunity  for  notes 
of  another  kind.  The  oven  was  cellar- 
shaped,  the  look  into  it  had  shown ;  that 
is,  it  was  flat  on  the  floor,  and  arched 
slightly  at  its  roof.  It  was  cellar-like 
again  in  being  of  bricks  ;  bricks  that  were 
glowing-red  already  from  Hacket's  heating, 
and  that  were  glowing  and  glowing  every 
moment  more.  It  measured  ten  feet  in  the 
square;  with  its  fullest  height  rising  only  to 
a  foot  and  a  half,  and  this  going  down  to  the 
level  (except  in  front)  in  a  gentle  slope. 
Its  floor  was  not  as  low  as  the  ground, 
nor  near  it.  It  stood  as  high  as  a  baker's 
waist ;  so  that  a  baker  might  set  loaves 
in  to  it,  and  draw  loaves  out,  without  the 
extra  labour  of  having  to  stoop.  As  for  its 
capacity,  it  could  take  in  at  once  as  much 
dough  as  could  be  made  up  from  two 
sacks  of  floor.  It  had  a  little  square  iron 
door,  big  enough  to  hand  in  wastel  or 
cocket,  simnel  or  treet ;  and  as  it  was 
time  for  Hacket  to  open  this,  a  second 
peep  took  place. 

The  glow  had  become  glorious ;  the 
light  from  the  glede  and  faggot  fine.  It 
was  so  fine,  there  was  quick  withdrawal. 
There  was  too  quick  withdrawal ;  for  even 
at  the  moment  of  it,  Mistress  Hacket  gave 
a  cry. 

"  The  colly  !  "  this  was.  "  The  colly  ! 
Moinde  ! " 

Colly  was  soot,  it  was  explained  (from 
colliery,  perhaps) ;   colly  was  the  thick 
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encrustation,  hard  or  loose,  that  gets  round 
pot-sides  by  burning,  and  consequently 
round  the  edges  and  ledges  of  the  oven- 
!  door.  The  inadvisability  of  too  near 
approach  to  the  colly  was  admitted  there- 
fore, and  another  subject  broached.  How 
;  did  t'  maaster,  it  was,  know  when  his 
oven  was  ripe  for  work  % 

It  had  to  get  to  a  white  heat,  Mistress 
Hacket  revealed  in  her  own  Chauceresque. 
It  had  to  get  so  red  and  red,  its  redness 
took  fright,  and  presently  grew  pale.  But 
t'  maaster  never  opened  the  oven  door 
to  look  for  this.  If  he  did,  he  would  be 
parting  with  the  heat  by  which  he  earned 
(as  well  as  baked)  his  bread.  Instead,  he 
had  a  tiny  eye-sized  peep-hole  in  the  small 
iron  door,  covered  by  what  might  have  been 
a  penny-piece,  slung  up  by  its  rim.  This 
napped  up,  when  Hacket  raised  it  for 
seeing;  this  napped  down,  when  Hacket 
let  it  go,  on  his  seeing  being  done ;  and  it 
was  not  the  least  queer  portion  of  the 
Avhole  queer  picture,  to  see  t'  maaster, 
after  tilting  the  penny  up,  quickly  let 
the  penny  tumble  down,  there  being  no 
whiteness  yet  to  meet  him,  and  he  having 
still  no  labour  but  to  wait. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  other 
matter.  There  is  the  dough ;  which  is 
arriving  by  messenger  after  messenger,  and 
which  Mistress  Hacket  is  on  the  alert  to 
welcome  in. 

"  Mornin',  Steve,"  she  says  to  a  young 
boy. 

He  has  rattled  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house  with  a  very  rattlesome  barrow;  he 
has  lifted  a  great  pillow-looking  bundle 
from  it ;  he  has  laboured  with  it  through 
the  shop  and  the  inner  room,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  heave  it  up  on  to  the  bakery 
table,  as  well  as  he  can,  to  let  it  sag  itself 
down  before  the  bakeress,  shyly.  She  is 
surprised. 

"  What !  your  moother's  a-bakin',  Steve, 
is  she  1 "  she  cried.  "  Why,  I  didn't  know 
as  this  were  her  day.  I  set  hers  down  to 
be  to-morrow  !" 

Steve  is  much  too  shy  for  any  comment. 
He  can  neither  explain  nor  refute,  but  that 

i  is  of  no  consequence.  Mistress  Hacket 
has  relieved  him  in  a  second  of  his  heavy 
pillow,  has  lain  it  on  the  floured  table 
with  a  hearty  swing.  Then  she  proceeds 
to  untie  a  string  at  the  pillow's  neck ;  she 
turns  the  pillow  topsy-turvy  •  she  peels  the 

I  little  sack  upwards  curiously,  letting  the 
dough  gradually  out.  All  she  has  to  do 
then  is  to  give  the  little  sack  a  vigorous 
shake,  getting  all  the  flour  off  it  possible, 
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and  letting  the  dough  have  that  much  of 
benefit;  and  then  the  boy  reclaims  the 
sack,  and  he  is  shyly  gone. 

The  next  customer  is  a  boy,  also ; 
similarly  staggering  under  his  load,  simi- 
larly doing  his  mother's  errand  with  rustic 
and  painful  timidity. 

"Eh?"  cries  Mistress  Hacket  to  him, 
stooping  down  to  get  his  dough. 

He  is  trying  to  deliver  a  timid  message, 
poor  child  !  and  delivering  it  as  if  he  were 
altogether  afraid  it  was  too  audacious,  and 
would  be  sure  to  be  refused. 

"Ye  want  a  bit  o'  croombs1?"  Mistress 
Hacket  repeated  after  him;  repeating  it 
cheerily,  to  take  his  fear  away.  "A-ah! 
ye  shall  ha'  a  bit  o'  croombs,  lad.  I'll 
moinde." 

It  was  that  "  moother "  wanted  it  kept 
from  being  "croosty."  That  was  the 
meaning,  the  good  bakeress  explained,  as 
the  boy,  in  better  heart,  disappeared. 
And  she  could  accommodate  people  this 
way,  she  said;  and  always  did,  as  far  as 
she  could  :  for  t'  maaster,  he  knew  which 
liked  "  croomb,"  and  which  liked  "  croost," 
and  he  could  place  the  loaves  in  the  oven 
accordingly.  Those  that  were  all  pushed 
up  tight  together  had  some  of  their  sides 
crumby ;  those  that  were  on  the  edges  of 
this  mass  had  extra  crust ;  whilst  the  reason 
that  cottage  bread  was  sold  at  a  price  a  trifle 
dearer  was  that,  having  to  have  crust  all 
round,  they  took  up  more  room  in  the  oven. 
A  space  had  to  be  allowed  round  each  loaf 
to  let  the  crust  come ;  this  filled  the  oven 
quicker;  consequently,  as  only  a  lesser 
number  of  loaves  could  be  baked  at  the  same 
cost  for  time  and  fuel,  they  had  to  be  charged 
higher  to  meet  it. 

"But,  dear,  dear!"  cried  Mistress 
Hacket,  breaking  in  upon  this  little  technical 
harangue.  It  was  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  customer,  a  slattern  girl,  bringing  her 
consignment  in  a  basket,  and  bringing  it  of 
the  sort  that  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
bakeress's  idea  at  all.  So  she  was  giving  the 
dough  an  experimental  pinch  between  her 
finger  and  thumb.  She  was  giving  it  another 
pinch,  and  she  was  shaking  her  head. 

"Where  did  yer  moother  get  her 
baarm  1 " 

"By  Bet  Greenhough's." 

"  How  mooch  were  there  of  it  1 " 

"  A  ha'aporth." 

"  A  ha'aporth  ! " 

It  was  good  to  see  the  bakeress's  objec- 
tion and  disdain. 

"And  for  that  ha'aporth  o'  baarm,"  she 
cried,  "she'll  just  lose  aboov  a  loaf  o' 
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bread  !  Ye  never  had  such  a  bad  hap  as 
this  afore.    It'll  be  heavy  now,  ye  see!" 

The  girl  was  gone  ;  too  conscious  of 
shortcoming  to  be  able  to  deny  this  prophecy 
of  evil  •  and  there  came  a  tiny  child. 

"  Make  me  a  little  loaf,"  she  put  up  an 
appeal,  tinily,  as  her  bundle  of  dough  was 
lifted  out  of  her  tiny  arms. 

"Make  me  two  little  loaves,  please," 
came  another  appeal  from  another  child  a 
little  bigger,  in  more  sturdy  fashion. 

Mistress  Hacket  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  A-ah ! "  she  cried,  in  sudden  recol- 
lection. "  It  slipped  out  o'  my  moinde 
last  week,  so  it  did.  >  All  right,  lad.  I'll 
make  three ;  for  ye  shaan't  be  missin'  yer 
little  loaf  again.  And  I  hadn't  ought  to 
ha'  forgot  it  afore.    I'll  moinde." 

And  there  came  women.  These  had  a 
neighbourly  word  as  they  deposited  their 
dough  upon  the  table ;  these  had  a  neigh- 
bourly word  from  the  bakeress  in  return, 
accompanied  by  a  quick  look  up  to  see 
who  each  woman  was,  and  where  each 
placed  her  parcel,  that  it  might  be  identi- 
fied when  each  was  gone.  All  this  while, 
also,  identification  was  going  on  in  practical 
fashion.  The  townspeople  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  dough  to  the  Hacket's  town- 
oven,  had  sent  their  initials,  carved  in 
wood,  or  wrought  in  metal  as  well,  or  had 
sent  their  crests,  or  any  symbol  by  which 
they  were  willing  to  be  known.  These 
bread-stamps  the  Hackets  kept  in  a  handy 
box  (as  their  predecessors  had  kept  them) ; 
this  box  was  turned  to  as  the  women  came, 
the  right  stamp  was  selected  from  it,  and 
each  lump  of  dough  received  its  seal  of 
ownership  as  the  stamp  was  patted  on. 

How  was  it,  though,  that  all  these 
women  went  away,  after  bringing  in  their 
dough,  and  did  not  stay  for  gossip  as  in 
the  olden  time  1  Mistress  Hacket  had 
excellent  and  reasonable  explanation.  She 
couldn't  a-bear  it ;  she  had  had  enoo 
of  it ;  she  had  no  moinde  to  put  up  with 
it  any  more.  The  women  got  franzied 
very  often;  they  got  tale-bearin' ;  they 
made  a  loomp  o'  mischief,  and  a  deal  o' 
words;  they  would  even  coom  to  fists; 
and  so  she  got  frit,  and  then  she  got 
fritter,  and  fritter  again,  and  she  put  it 
arle  by.  It  was  enoo  for  they  to  bring 
and  to  fetch ;  and  when  that  were  doon, 
she  wanted  to  be  shut. 

Mistress  Hacket  also  had  her  excellent 
and  reasonable  speech  about  some  dealers' 
flour  roonin'  slooggy,  which  was  a  defect, 
and  about  baarm,  which  drew  out  her 
praise. 
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"Give  me  baarm,"  she  said.  "True 
baarm ;  as  ye  can  depend  on.  Bread  made 
otherwise  may  be  pooffed  oop,  but  it  ain't 
so  substantial." 

And,  not  being  so  "  substantial,"  it 
was  not  for  good  Mistress  Hacket  at  any 
price  ;  she  being  substantiality  itself,  and 
not  having  ceased  one  second  from  honest 
substarntial  labour.  T'  maaster  was  help- 
ing her  now,  too,  with  a  woman  and  a 
girl,  Avho  had  quietly  arrived  and  quietly 
begun  their  toil ;  for  the  moment  was 
drawing  near  when  the  peep-hole  would 
tell  t'  maaster  that  the  white  heat  had 
come,  and  they  were  all  putting  out  their 
strength  to  meet  the  mistress's,  to  prevent 
the  delay,  even  of  a  second.  Their  busi- 
ness was  to  "  set  up "  the  bread.  All 
along  Mistress  Hacket  had  been  rapidly 
dividing  the  doughs  into  as  many  portions 
as  each  owner  required  (each  portion 
stamped  for  recognition) ;  but  now,  all 
in  a  hot  hurry,  these  portions  Avere  to  be 
"  set  up  "  into  loaves  (each  loaf  stamped 
again),  in  order  that  such  setting-up  or 
shaping  might  not  lop  over  and  lapse  into 
non-shaping  before  the  heat  of  the  oven 
had  fixed  it.  And  it  was  charming  to  see 
how  deft  each  hand  was.  Each  rapidly  took 
up  one  piece  of  dough,  and  rapidly  pulled 
it  into  two  unequal  parts,  then  rapidly 
rolled  and  rounded  the  bigger  part,  and 
rapidly  rolled  and  rounded  the  lesser  part, 
then  rapidly  raised  the  lesser  part  as  a 
head  upon  the  bigger,  gave  it  a  '"bashin'" 
(a  kind  of  side  blow),  pushed  it  along  the 
table  the  nearest  to  the  oven's  side,  and 
rapidly  took  up  another  piece,  to  go 
through  all  the  rapidity  rapidly  again. 
Before  anything  like  all  the  dough  was 
set-up  into  loaves,  however,  the  little  baker 
himself  was  at  proper  baker  work.  His 
oven  had  come  to  have  as  sound  a  heat  in 
her  as  his  tried  judgment  desired;  he  had 
taken  a  mop  ("  made  o'  bits  o'  baggin'," 
Mistress  Hacket  seized  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve), and  he  had  cleared  his  oven  out  of 
all  glede  and  faggot,  and  the  ash  of  them ; 
he  was  steadily  and  sturdily,  with  his 
Saxon  solidity  and  silence,  filling  his  oven 
in.  The  far-corners  of  "  her "  first,  of 
course;  the  corners  that  were  ten  feet 
back;  and  ten  feet  back  through  such 
fierce  square  heat,  it  was  too  fierce  for  any 
human  being  to  have  endured,  even  if  any 
human  arm  had  been  constructed  suffi- 
ciently long.  So  t'  maaster,  from  his  low 
ceiling  of  beams  and  cross-beams,  and  from 
out  of  the  jagged  hooks  of  it,  had  helped 
himself  to  a  "  pele."    It  was  a  wooden 
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shovel,  with  a  handle  six  or  seven  feet 
long — with  a  philological  pedigree  eight 
centuries  old,  for  certain,  coming  straight 
from  its  Norman  ancestress,  "a  pelle" — and 
with  it  he  slid  in  loaf  by  loaf,  sliding  his 
emptied  pele  out  again,  and  he  still  slid  in 
loaf  by  loaf,  sliding  his  emptied  pele  out 
again,  till,  with  his  wife  helping  by 
shifting  the  loaves  to  a  space  within  his 
reach,  and  with  the  woman  and  the  girl 
helping  by  still  setting  loaves  up  at  their 
fastest,  that  she  might  have  loaves  to 
shift,  he  quickly  had  his  oven  full,  and 
he  shut  the  door  of  "  her  "  fast  and  close. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  matter ;  except 
•  that,  after  two  hours  about  of  baking,  the 
oven  being  ready  to  be  "drawn,"  the  pele 
would  be  slid  in  empty,  the  pele  would 
be  slid  out  full ;  each  slide  out  would 
bring  a  hot  loaf,  with  a  reversal  of  the  pre- 
vious sliding  in  to  fill;  each  hot  loaf 
would  be  shifted  along  the  deal  tables  by 
Mistress  Hacket,  the  woman  and  the  girl 
being  there  to  help  her  shifting ;  and  there 
they  would  remain  till  the  several  owners 
should  come  to  carry  them  all  away. 

Threepence  a  stone  is  the  price  charged 
for  setting  up  bread  and  baking  it  by  good 
Master  and  Mistress  Hacket.  So  the  bakers 
and  bakeresses,  of  this  rural  sort,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  gain  but  a  poor  living  at  their 
baking ;  and  none  of  them  are  to  be  envied. 

And  now  for  a  little  word,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  conclusion.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  1666  Fire  began  at  the  house  of 
one  Faryner,  in  Pudding  Lane.  Faryner 
was  a  tradesman  who  could  have  nailed 
up  the  Dume  and  Droy*  over  his  timber 
doorway,  for  he  lived  under  royal  patro- 
nage, being  baker'  to  the  king.  Says 
Pepys  of  him  and  his  household  :  "  The 
baker,  son,  and  his  daughter  all  did 
swear  again  and  again  that  their  oven 
was  drawn  by  ten  o'clock  at  night; 
that  having  occasion  to  light  a  candle 
about  twelve,  there  was  not  so  much 
fire  in  the  bakehouse  as  to  light  a  match 
....  that  at  that  time  the  bavins  were 
not  on  fire  in  the  yard."  It  is  a  good  step- 
ping-stone back,  those  four  hundred  years 
exactly,  towards  the  Coventry  bakers  and 
the  Assiza  Panis  of  Henry  the  Third.  The 
bakehouse  is  there,  the  oven  and  "  her " 
drawing  are  there,  the  bavins  (which  is 
another  word  for  faggots,  and  a  dictionary 
word  as  late  as  William  Richards  the 
Welshman,  and  Bailey,  and  Baretti)  are 
there,  as  well.    Then  here  is  a  stepping- 
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stone  again.  It  is  in  a  statute  enrolled 
by  young  Edward  the  Sixth.  By  that, 
bakers  conspiring  to  sell  at  other  than 
regulated  prices  were  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  days;  were  to  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water ;  were  to  be  pilloried ;  were 
to  lose  an  ear ;  were  to  "  become  in- 
famous." And,  before  passing  from  this 
stringent  piece  of  parental  government 
versus  Free  Trade,  an  index-finger  must  be 
pointed  to  the  imprisoned  bakers'  food. 
As  the  Latin  words  of  the  sentence  ran,  it 
was  to  be  Panis  Fortis  et  Durus,  meaning 
hard  and  dry  bread,  of  barley,  not  wheat,  and 
to  have  only  the  accompaniment  of  pudclle- 
water.  Stepping  on,  down  towards  modern 
days  again,  it  shall  be  stated  that  James 
the  First  repealed  an  Act  passed  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  about  horse-bread  (a  composi- 
tion of  beans) ;  that  it  was  Queen  Anne  who 
finally  blotted  out  the  Coventry  bakers 
by  repealing  the  Assiza  Panis  of  Henry 
the  Third  ;  that  George  the  Second  enacted 
that  a  large  legible  W  should  be  stamped 
on  every  loaf  of  wheaten  bread,  that  a  large 
legible  H  should  be  stamped  on  every  loaf 
of  household  bread,  under  a  penalty  varying 
from  five  shillings  to  a  pound  for  every  loaf 
that  left  a  baker's  shop  unstamped  (unless, 
indeed,  the  stamp  had  been  removed  by 
rasping,  at  the  purchaser's  wish,  and  after 
the  loaf  had  been  bought) ;  and  that  George 
the  Third,  finding  further  strictures  and 
selection  needful,  passed  a  law  that  the 
best  quality  of  loaves  should  be  known  as 
standard  wheaten,  and  that,  to  testify  that 
they  were  such,  each  one  should  be  stamped 
with  the  pair  of  initials  S.  W. 

The  laws  in  respect  of  bread  have,  it  is 
evident,  only  been  lightly  touched  upon  in 
these  few  examples  given.  Stand-points 
were  wanted,  and  there  they  are.  Stand- 
points are  to  be  found,  also,  in  writers 
contemporary.  Says  Chaucer:  "Of  your 
white  bread,  a  shiver"  (a  thin  slice).  Says 
Shakespeare  :  "  Easy  it  is  of  a  cut  loaf  to 
steal  a  shive."  Says  Pullein  (a  physician 
writing  in  1576) :  "  Sodden  bread,  which  be 
called  simnels  or  cracknells,  be  verie  un- 
wholesome." And  there  is  the  little  loaf 
called  a  manchet.  Says  More,  of  it:  "I 
love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  frugal 
collection ;  a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit, 
and  a  manchet."  Says  Bacon,  of  it :  "  Take 
a  small  toast  of  manchet,  clipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds."  Says  Mrs.  Glasse,  of  It, 
almost  within  hearing  :  "  To  make  a  water- 
tansey,  take  half  a  manchet  grated,  or  half 
a  penny  roll."  Bread  also  has  furnished 
proverb  and  bye- word,  adage  and  pert  wit. 
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Mrs.  Uppercrust  is  a  woman  whose  yeast, 
or  "baarm,"  or  some  other  inflating  power, 
has  risen  her  very  high  indeed.  Crumby  and 
crusty  are  adjectives,  applied  to  persons, 
very  well  understood.  Say  the  Italians  : 
"  Egli  e  meglio  del  pane  "  ("He  is  the  best 
of  the  bread  ").  Say  the  Italians,  again  : 
"  Egli  e  un  pan  perduto  "  ("  He  is  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow"),  a  lost  bread,  or  a 
heavy  batch  (perhaps  from  flour  being 
slooggy,  perhaps  from  restriction  to  a 
ha'aporth  o'  baarm).  Say  the  Italians,  once 
more :  "  L'allegrezza  di  pan  caldo,"  meaning 
only  a  limited  allegrezza,  just  as  much  as 
stale  bread  gives ;  not  the  full  satis- 
faction of  a  hot  roll,  fresh  off  a  pele, 
from  an  oven's  mouth.  There  is  excellent 
pith,  too,  in  the  English  expostulatory 
remark :  "It  is  unwise  to  eat  your  white 
bread  before  you  eat  your  brown."  AVith 
which  this  short  peep  into  the  bread  question, 
middle-aged  and  modern,  shall  be  ended. 
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CHAPTER  V.  "AND  FAITH  UNFAITHFUL 
MADE  HIM  FALSELY  TRUE." 

For  nearly  a  minute  Sybil  let  him  have 
his  way.  There  was  no  one  within  sight 
on  the  wide  broken  heath ;  no  one  near, 
only  the  bees  humming  round  the  furze- 
blossoms,  and  the  lark's  song  shrilling  in 
the  blue  above ;  and  Sybil  stood  quite 
still,  making  no  motion  to  repulse  him, 
even  when  he  covered  her  hair  and  hands, 
and  the  very  ruffles  at  her  little  wrists, 
with  worshipping  kisses. 

She  was  very  unhappy,  as  she  had  said 
— she  was  sure  of  it— but,  with  Gareth's 
arm  round  her,  and  her  face  hidden  against 
his  shoulder,  it  was  an  unhappiness  nearer 
heaven  than  earth,  and  earth  seemed  to 
fade  away  beneath  it.  She  knew  well 
that  what  she  was  doing  would  break 
Lionel's  loyal  heart,  shock  her  mother  and 
Jenny  beyond  all  words,  and  make  all  the 
little  world  that  knew  her  cry  shame  upon 
her  name.  But  what  were  all  these  things, 
hitherto  the  most  important  in  her  life,  to 
her  1  What  was  the  world,  or  Lionel,  what 
were  even  her  mother  and  J enny,  compared 
with  this  man,  Gareth  Vane,  and  the  supreme 
fact  that  he  loved  her  1  It  might  be  that 
they  would  never  let  her  see  or  speak  to 
him  again,  that  this  was  the  last  time  they 
would  ever  stand  hand-in-hand  together ; 
and,  if  so,  would  it  not  be  useless  sorrow 


in  after-years  to  look  back  to  the  thought 
that  she  had  been  cold  or  cruel  to  him  in 
this  the  one  hour  of  their  hearts'  union  1 
She  had  never  been  used  to  arguing,  or 
looking  forward  to  the  future;  but  love, 
the  first  real  impassioned  love  of  her  life, 
had  altered  her  whole  nature  in  one 
moment,  had  turned  her  from  a  smiling, 
simple,  tranquil-spirited  girl  into  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  trembling  foresight  and 
keenly  tender  sensitiveness  for  the  one 
nearest  to  her;  and  when  Gareth  asked 
her  again :  "  Are  you  sure  you  love  me, 
darling  1  Say  it  to  me  once  more,  that 
you  love  me,  and  me  only,  that  you  never 
loved  that  other  man  at  all,"  her  sweet 
low  voice  answered  him  as  simply  and 
earnestly  as  a  child  would  have  done : 

"  I  love  you ;  not  as  I  ever  loved  anyone 
before.  I  did  not  know  what  love  was 
till  I  knew  you." 

"And  yet  they  would  have  made  you 
marry  that  young  parson.  But  you  know 
it  now,  and  you  will  not — swear  it  to  me, 
child :  you  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  he 
holds  you  by  even  a  nominal  engage- 
ment." 

"  No,  I  will  not  marry  him.  I  could  not 
now.  No,  not  even  if  they  never  let  me 
see  you  again.  But,  oh,  how  angry  he  will 
be  !  How  angry  they  will  all  be  !"  And 
she  drew  herself  apart  from  him,  and 
looked  about  her  with  a  pale  shivering 
glance.  The  angel  with  the  fiery  sword 
stood  very  near  the  gate  of  her  Eden,  after 
all.  The  shadow  of  his  wrathful  brow  was 
even  now  upon  her. 

"  What  will  they  say  to  me  when  they 
know?"  she  murmured  pitifully.  "Mr. 
Vane,  is  it  very  wrong  of  me  1  I  feel  so 
treacherous  and  wicked ;  and  yet — and  yet 
it  is  not  my  fault." 

"Of  course  it  is  not  your  fault,"  said 
Gareth,  smiling  cheerily  into  her  troubled 
face  as  he  took  one  of  her  hands  and  kissed 
it.  He  was  in  one  of  his  most  joyous 
moods,  bright,  tender,  wilful,  his  face  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  the  triumph  of  his 
victory.  "  It  is  the  fault  of  those  who  forced 
you  into  an  engagement  with  a  man  you 
never  cared  for.  You  are  sure  you  never 
cared  for  him,  Sybil  1 " 

" I  liked  him,  I  was  fond  of  him;  but — 
oh  i  no,  not  like  this,"  she  interrupted 
herself,  shuddering.  "He  was  very  good 
to  me,  however,  always.  Ah !  dear,  what 
will  he  think  of  me  now  1 " 

"  Sweet,  if  we  are  to  trouble  about  what 
everyone  thinks  of  us,  we  should  never  do 
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anything  or  please  anybody  or  have  any 
pleasure  in  life  at  all.  Tell  Mr.  Ashleigh 
that  you've  changed  your  mind,  and  refer 
him  to  me  if  he  worries  you." 

"But  mamma,  Jenny,"  and  poor  Sybil's 
head  drooped  lower  and  lower.  Her  native 
timidity  was  overcoming  her ;  and  Gareth 
got  half  impatient.  Now  that  the  prize 
was  his  own  he  could  not  brook  any  hesita- 
tion in  its  allegiance. 

"Jenny  !  Good  Heavens,  what  has  she  to 
do  with  it !  Are  you  sure  after  all  that  you 
do  love  me  1  No,  don't  look  at  me  in  that 
way.  Give  me  your  hands,  both  of  them, 
and  promise  me  that  nothing  anybody 
can  say  will  shake  you  in  your  faith 
to  me.  What  are  their  fancies  and  pre- 
judices compared  with  the  love  and 
happiness  of  our  whole  life  1  Don't  mind 
them,  Sybil,  and  they'll  come  round  all  the 
sooner,"  and  he  laughed  gaily,  stroking  the 
hand  he  still  held  as  he  walked  by  her  side, 
and  building  castles  in  the  air  of  their  future 
life  together,  so  bright  and  glowing,  that 
by-and-by  the  roses  came  back  into  Sybil's 
cheeks ;  and  when  he  parted  from  her 
there  was  even  a  smile  upon  the  lips  he 
kissed. 

It  was  all  very  well,  however,  for  Gareth 
to  keep  up  her  spirits  while  he  was  with 
her,  but  when  he  was  gone,  and  she  was 
left  alone,  the  natural  softness  and  weakness 
of  her  character,  that  weakness  which  had 
already  .made  it  easy  to  her  to  engage  her- 
self to  Lion  and  then  to  break  with  him 
and  bind  herself  anew  to  Gareth,  reasserted 
itself ;  and  though  the  latter  did  not  leave 
her  till  she  was  positively  within  sight  of 
the  gabled  roof  and  clustered  chimneys  of 
her  own  home,  the  short  space  which  she 
had  to  traverse  by  herself  might  have  been 
miles  judging  by  the  amount  of  fear,  irre- 
solution, and  remorse  which  were  crowded 
into  it ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  strength 
of  her  love  for  Gareth  that  during  the 
whole  day,  even  when  a  sharp  tone  in  her 
mother's  voice,  or  an  unconscious  word 
from  Jenny  in  reference  to  her  approaching 
marriage,  made  her  shake  and  flush  and 
feel  that  death  would  almost  be  preferable 
to  telling  them  of  her  change  of  mind,  no 
thought  of  concealing  it  altogether,  or  of 
being  faithless  to  Gareth  in  his  turn,  ever 
crossed  her  soul.  She  loved  him,  and  she 
would  be  true  to  him,  even  if  she  never 
saw  him  again,  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  division  of  her  thoughts  between  the 
two  men,  to  both  of  whom  she  stood  at 
present  in  the  same  position,  Lionel  might 
never  have  existed  from  her  entire  ignoring 


of  any  grief  or  loss  to  him  in  the  affair, 
her  absolute  want  of  tenderness,  or  even 
womanly  feeling  for  the  cruel  blow  to  both 
his  trust  and  love  when  he  should  hear  of 
her  infidelity.  Like  that  erring  knight  of 
Arthurian  romance,  her 

honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  her  falsely  true. 

Of  only  two  things  she  was  quite  sure  : 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  trust  herself 
in  his  presence  again,  and  no  threats  or 
persuasions  should  avail  to  make  her  unsay 
her  love  for  Gareth. 

Her  mother  and  sister  were  more  than 
usually  tender  and  caressing  to  her  that 
day,  fearing  that  her  pale  cheeks  and 
alternate  languor  and  restlessness  fore- 
tokened actual  illness ;  but  they  avoided 
teasing  her  by  comments  or  enquiries,  and 
Sybil  accepted  their  kindness  in  uneasy 
silence,  conscious  at  every  moment  of  how 
differently  they  would  look  and  speak 
when  they  knew  all ;  and  feeling  a  half- 
incredulous  wonder  that  she  could  be 
sitting  there  between  them,  she  who  had 
never  had  an  existence  apart  or  a  secret  of 
her  own  in  her  life,  and  they  be  ignorant 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty -four  hours. 

As  usual,  it  was  on  Jenny  that  she 
placed  her  reliance.  Jenny  might  dis- 
approve— would  disapprove;  she  knew 
that  well  enough — but  she  would  never 
desert  her ;  and  she  would  stand  between 
her  and  that  pale-faced,  fragile  little 
mother,  whose  cold  eyes  and  sharp  lips 
had  managed  to  inspire  the  child  she  so 
idolised  with  as  much  secret  awe  as  love. 

It  was  that  same  night,  and  Jenny, 
happily  unconscious  of  all  that  had  been 
going  on  in  her  sister's  mind,  was  already 
in  bed  and  half-way  through  her  first 
slumber  when  the  door  of  communication 
between  her  room  and  Sybil's  opened 
slowly  and  hesitatingly,  and  a  white-robed 
figure  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  faltering 
on  the  threshold,  and  then  precipitated 
itself  with  a  kind  of  rush  towards  the  bed 
whence  J enny,  disturbed  by  the  opening  of 
the  door,  was  just  lifting  her  head. 

"  Jenny,"  whispered  the  intruder's  voice 
— a  voice  choked  with  tears— as  two  arms 
were  thrown  round  the  younger  girl  in  the 
semi-darkness,  and  a  wet  cheek  touched 
hers  timidly ;  "  Jenny  ;  do  wake  up.  I 
am  so  unhappy;  I  must  come  to  you.  Oh, 
Jenny !  I  can't  marry  Lion  Ashleigh.  I 
don't '  love  him  ;  I  never  did  love  him  ; 
and  I  won't  marry  him.  Oh  !  do  be  kind 
and  help  me,  for  I  am  so  miserable  about 
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it;  and  unless  you  will  tell  him  and  mamma 
for  me  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

Jenny  felt  cold  all  over.  If  she  had 
been  awakened  by  the  sudden  dashing  of  a 
pail  of  ice-cold  water  in  her  face,  she  could 
not  have  felt  more  utterly  frozen  than  she 
was  by  the  horror  and  dismay  which  struck 
through  her  at  Sybil's  words.  That  the 
latter  had  been  foolish  in  allowing  Gareth 
Vane  to  make  his  attentions  to  her 
noticed,  and  that  Lion  was  not  unreasonably 
vexed  thereat,  she  had  dimly  surmised 
already;  but  this — this  was  something  of 
which  she  had  never  even  dreamed ;  and  for 
a  moment  she  almost  fancied  that  it  was 
indeed  some  horrible  nightmare  from  which 
she  should  awake  to  thank  God  for  its 
unreality.  Alas  !  the  tender,  creeping 
moonbeams,  stealing  in  through  the  branches 
of  rose  and  honeysuckle  which  framed  the 
window,  showed  her  the  open  door  of 
Sybil's  room  with  the  yellow  lamplight 
within,  the  dress  she  had  taken  off  hanging 
across  a  chair,  the  ivory  brushes  and  combs 
scattered  about  on  the  dressing-table,  more 
clearly  still  the  fair  dishevelled  head  half 
hidden  in  the  bed-clothes  at  her  side,  and 
the  small  cold  hand  clasping  her  shoulder 
in  pitiful  entreaty.  Was  her  sister  delirious 
then  ? 

"  Sybil — hush ! "  she  said,  sitting  up  and 
putting  one  arm  round  the  other  girl,  as 
the  latter  half  knelt,  half  crouched  by  the 
bedside.  ' '  What  do  you  mean  1  Have  you 
been  dreaming  ?  Dear,  you  can't  know 
what  you  say." 

"Yes,  but  I  do,"  Sybil  moaned.  The 
warm  contact  of  Jenny's  protecting  arm 
was  comforting  to  her ;  but  she  still  kept 
her  face  hidden.  "I  have  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  all  day ;  but  I  knew  you  would 
be  so  shocked,  and  I  could  not,  before 
mamma;  only,  Jenny,  it  must  be  known 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  can't  help  it.  It  has 
been  a  mistake  all  along ;  but  it  was  Lion's 
own  fault  for  making  me  engage  myself  to 
him." 

"  Lion's  fault ! "  cried  Jenny.  The 
enormity  of  the  thing  fairly  took  away 
her  breath.  She  almost  shook  her  sister. 
"Sybil,  I  cannot  understand  you.  'A 
mistake ! '  What  was  a  mistake  ?  Not  your 
engagement?  Oh!  my  dear,  what  can  you 
be  thinking  of?  Who  has  put  this  into 
your  head?  It  can't  have  come  to  you  of 
itself." 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Sybil.  She  was  still 
crying,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  petulance 
in  her  grief.  She  had  known  that  Jenny 
would  be  terribly  shocked  and  angry  with 


lier;  she  Avas  prepared  for  that ;  but  this 
utter  incredulity  was  annoying;  it  made 
her  conduct  look  so  much  worse  and 
necessitated  so  much  repetition. 

"Plenty  of  other  people  have  made 
mistakes  before,  and  I  am  no  worse  than 
they.  I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  am  very 
sorry ;  but  it  would  be  still  worse  to  marry 
a  man  whom  one  did  not  love.  You  would 
not  do  that  yourself." 

"11"  exclaimed  Jenny ;  but  then  a  little 
gleam  of  hope  came  to  her,  and  she  added 
more  collectedly.  "Sybil,  I  know  what 
this  means.  You  are  not  in  earnest.  There 
has  been  some  little  quarrel  between  you 
and  Lion.  It  was  last  night,  was  it  not  ? 
He  was  vexed  with  you  for  staying  out  in 
the  garden.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  was 
not  wise,  and  spoke  a  little  hastily.  Dear 
Sybil,  tell  me  if  it  wasn't  so.  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  if  you  hadn't  said  all  this.  I  know 
you  wouldn't  like  to  tell  even  me  if  you 
were  vexed  with  him ;  but  do  think  how 
much  worse  what  you  are  saying  is.  A 
mistake !  your  love  for  Lion,  our  own  good, 
true  Lion,  who  loves  you  so  dearly  and  who 
has  grown  to  be  just  like  a  son  to  mamma, 
and  a  very  own  brother  to  me,  just  through 
his  caring  for  you — you  cannot  mean  that ! " 

"  Yes ;  that  is  just  it,"  said  Sybil,  still 
in  the  same  petulant  tone.  "You  were 
always  exalting  him,  and  then  mamma  set 
her  mind  on  having  him  for  a  son,  and 
what  could  I  do  ?  It  was  you  who  made  it 
up  between  you.  It  is  all  your  doing,  and 
I  have  given  way;  but — but" — bursting 
into  tears  again — "  I  cannot  go  on  with  it 
any  longer.  No,  not  even  if  you  both  turn 
against  me  ;  and  he  will  not  want  me  to  do 
so  when  he  knows  the  truth.  It  would  be 
wicked  of  him  if  he  did." 

"  The  truth  ! "  Jenny  repeated  much 
shocked.  "  But  what  is  the  truth  ?  When 
have  you  learnt  that  you  did  not  love 
Lionel  ?  You  loved  him  nearly  a  year  ago 
when  he  asked  you  to  marry  him.  You 
loved  him  yesterday.  What  has  put  this 
fancy  into  your  head  ? " 

Sybil  hesitated  a  moment. 

"It  is  no  fancy"  she  said  falteringly. 
"  I  was  fond  of  him  in  a  way.  I  thought 
I  loved  him  ;  but  I  was  wrong.  I  did  not 
know — I  did  not  know  what  love  was." 

"And  do  you  know  now?  "  asked  Jenny 
wonderingly.  Her  face  went  all  over  a 
sudden  burning  red.  This  pure,  upright, 
virginal  young  creature  felt  as  if  she  had 
received  a  sudden  blow,  as  if  a  soil  had 
fallen  on  her  mind.  She  loosened  her 
sister's  arms,  and  tried  to  look  into  her 
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face.  "  Who  has  taught  you,  then  1  Sybil, 
for  pity's  sake  be  angry  with  me,  scold  me, 
if  I  am  wrong ;  but  only  say  it  is  not  that 
Mr.  Vane." 

For  a  whole  minute,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
younger  girl,  Sybil  was  silent.  Then  a 
quick  warm  light  came  into  her  eyes,  a 
soft  flame  to  her  cheeks,  kindling  and 
irradiating  the  whole  face  with  an  inex- 
pressible glow  and  sweetness  till  even  her 
shrinking  slender  figure  seemed  to  gather 
strength  and  glory. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  very  clearly  and  softly, 
"it  is  Gareth  Vane.  You  must  not  say 
anything  against  him,  please,  for  he  loves 
me  too.  He  has  told  me  so.  That  is  why 
I  never  want  to  see  Lionel  again." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Jenny 
recoiled  from  her  sister.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  felt  the  clasp  of  those 
pretty  hands,  heard  her  speak  in  those  low 
tender  tones,  and  felt  no  sympathy  for  her. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  recognised 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  winsomeness  with 
no  thrill  of  pleasure  or  admiration.  She 
did  not  speak  at  all  for  a  minute,  and  then 
she  drew  herself  away  from  Sybil's  grasp, 
covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and 
said,  with  a  depth  of  shame  and  sorrow  in 
her  voice  which  would  have  touched  a  stone : 

"  See  him  again !  Oh,  poor  Lionel ! 
poor  Lionel !  If  you  had  been  dead  to- 
night, and  he  had  to  see  you  so,  it  would 

have  been  bad  enough ;  but  this  "  and 

there  she  broke  off  with  a  great  choking 
sob,  and  Sybil  made  no  answer;  only  cried 
a  little,  very  softly,  and  shivered,  and  felt 
without  those  protecting  arms  as  if  she  were 
suddenly  left  to  herself,  and  was  very  cold, 
and  unhappy,  and  badly  used.  It  seemed  too 
cruel  to  be  true  that  Jenny,  Jenny  her  ever 
loyal  servant  and  shadow,  should  turn  away 
from  her  so.  Even  her  worst  fears  had 
not  foreboded  such  a  judgment  as  this;  and 
her  head  sank,  her  whole  slender  supple 
figure  shrank  and  drooped  beneath  it,  and 
only  the  strange  new-born  passion  and 
reality  of  her  love  for  Gareth  prevented 
her  from  pulling  her  sister's  hands  down, 
and  begging  her  not  to  say  such  things, 
for  she  had  only  been  joking,  and  Lionel 
need  never  even  know  of  the  jest.  It  was 
a  severe  trial  for  a  nature  physically  and 
essentially  soft  and  cowardly ;  but  she  did 
love  Gareth,  and  that  love,  true  in  itself 
though  false  to  another,  pure  in  constitution 
though  a  sin  in  its  direction,  upheld  her. 
He  was  unworthy  of  it.  It  was  the  curse 
of  her  young  life ;  a  curse  already  begun, 
and  marring  all  the  sweetness  and  placidity 
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of  its  course;  but  even  in  crushing,  it 
elevated  her,  and  from  that  hour  to  the  one 
when  she  lay  white  and  cold  within  her 
coffin,  she  never  by  word  or  thought 
repudiated  it. 

Even  at  present,  however,  her  silence 
and  tears  were  pleading  for  her.  Jenny 
had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  terribleness 
of  her  own  words  smote  on  her.  Dead ! 
Was  it  true  that  Lion  or  she  could  better 
bear  to  see  Sybil,  their  own  cherished 
darling,  shut  away  from  them  for  ever,  and 
buried  beneath  the  cold  grave-clods,  than 
fallen  from  herself  by  even  such  infidelity 
as  this  %  And  even  if  it  were  true,  could 
it  be  right  or  wise  to  put  a  judgment  so 
harsh  into  words,  when  it  might  not  be 
too  late,  by  pleading  and  persuasion,  to 
hinder  the  falling  at  all  1  Impetuous  in  all 
her  movements,  she  turned  suddenly  and 
threw  her  arms  again  round  Sybil,  drawing 
her  up  against  her  own  warm  bosom  with 
a  clasp  as  tight  and  passionate  as  though 
she  would  have  held  her  there  from  all  the 
world. 

"  Sybil — dear,  dear  Sybil,  forgive  me  for 
saying  that,"  she  pleaded.  "You  were 
not  in  earnest.  You  don't  know  your  own 
feelings.  Oh  !  do  think  a  little  before  you 
grieve  everyone — Lionel  and  our  mother, 
above  all,  by  such  a  fancy  as  this.  Who 
is  this  Mr.  Vane  1  How  many  times  have 
you  ever  seen  him  1  What  do  we  know  of 
him  at  all — except  as  a  handsome  man  with 
a  habit  of  saying  flattering  and  cynical 
things  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  name  even 
here  for  being  fast  and  reckless  1  No ; 
don't  push  me  away.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  against  him.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  he  has  been  capable  of  making 
love  to  you,  a  woman  already  engaged — all 
but  married.  There  is  no  need  to  say  any 
more;  and,  dear  Sybil,  think  of  it  yourself, 
that  is  what  you  are.  For  more  than  ten 
months  you  have  been  Lion's  promised 
wife.  This  is  June  already,  and  in  August 
you  are  going  to  be  married;  and  only 
the  other  day  mother  and  I  were  thinking 
it  was  time  to  fix  a  day  for  our  trip  to 
London  about  your  clothes.  Why,  Lion 
has  been  busy  for  weeks  back  over  the 
alterations  he  is  having  made  in  the 
vicarage  to  improve  it  for  you.  His  whole 
life  is  wrapped  up  in  you.  If  you  were 
his  wife  already,  he  could  not  love  you 
more  fondly,  or  confide  in  you  more  fully; 
and  y.ou — how  could  you  bear  to  look  him  in 
the  face  and  tell  him  that  you  are  going  to  do 
this  base  and  unwomanly  thing  :  that  you 
care  for  another  man,  a  man  you  have  hardly 
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seen  a  dozen  times;  and  that  all  his  love  and 
faithfulness,  even  the  solemn  promise  you 
have  given,  are  nothing  to  you  %  Oh  !  my 
dear,  you  couldn't  do  it.  You  couldn't 
fall  so  low  from  all  truth  and  honesty. 
I  know  you  better  than  you  know  your- 
self, and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  You  have 
been  foolish  and  a  little  weak,  for  you 
have  liked  this  man  and  let  him  say 
flattering  things  to  you;  and  now  because 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  you,  you  are 
frightened  and  think  that  it  is  your  fault, 
and  that  because  you've  let  him  lead  you 
a  little  bit  wrong  you  must  go  further  still, 
and  break  your  troth  and  poor  Lion's 
heart.  But  that  is  all  a  mistake.  Can't 
you  see  it  yourself,  now  that  you  are  away 
from  Mr.  Vane,  and  not  blinded  by  his 
sophistries  1  Oh !  do  be  brave  and  reason- 
able, do,  my  own  darling  sister.  Put  that 
man  away  from  you,  and  make  up  your 
mind  not  to  meet  him  again,  or  let  him 
bewitch  you  further.  Think  of  it,  Sybil. 
Think  of  the  love  in  Lionel's  eyes  when 
he  looks  at  you.  Think  how  near  you  are 
to  being  his  wife,  and  how  sacred  a  thing 
is  your  engagement  to  him;  and  promise 
me,  promise  now  for  his  sake,  and  your 
own,  and  all  of  us,  that  you  won't  even 
remember,  if  you  can  help  it,  what  you 
said  just  now. " 

But  Sybil  would  not  promise;  neither 
would  she  argue.  Argument  was  not  her 
"forte,"  indeed;  and  all  the  little  vehe- 
mence of  which  she  was  capable  had  been 
expended  in  her  first  outburst.  Jenny's 
words,  pleading,  tender,  choked  with  tears, 
full  of  fire  and  passion,  touched  her  gently 
and  made  her  own  flow  in  answer,  but 
never  even  grazed  her  will.  It  is  not 
your  fervent  enthusiastic  natures  which 
gain  the  day,  but  those  soft,  quiet,  silken- 
slippered  ones,  which  seem  as  if  any  hand 
could  fashion  them  to  whatever  form  it 
pleased.  Sybil  was  not  angry  with  her 
sister  for  lecturing  her.  She  still  clung  to 
her,  taking  a  small  physical  consolation 
from  her  warmth  and  the  support  of  her 
arms,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow; 
but  all  she  said  was  : 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  is  wrong  to 
break  with  Lionel,  it  would  be  worse  to 
marry  him  knowing  that  I  love  some  one 
else;  and  I  shall  never  love  any  one  but 
Gareth  now.  You  do  not  know  what  love 
is.  I  did  not,  till  I  knew  him.  That  is 
how  I  know  I  never  really  cared  for  Lion ; 
never  at  all.  But,  oh !  Jenny,  be  kind  to 
me  still;  and  tell  mamma  for  me.  She 
must  know;  and  I  cannot  bear  the  hari 


things  I  know  she  will  say  of  him.  I 
might  say  something  bad  to  her  in  return. 
Dear  Jenny,  do  be  good  and  help  me." 

And  in  the  end  Jenny  was  persuaded  to 
agree,  so  far  as  telling  their  mother  was 
concerned;  though  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  gave  in  even  that  much :  not 
until  the  silver  moon,  travelling  slowly 
through  the  watches  of  the  night,  had. 
passed  away'  altogether  from  the  latticed 
window  where  the  honeysuckles  were 
tapping  in  the  breeze,  and  had  left  the 
sisters  in  darkness  save .  for  that  yellow 
gleam  of  lamplight  from  the  inner  room. 

"  God  help  and  comfort  Lionel  when  he 
hears  of  it,"  she  said  at  last.  "  If  you  can 
bear  to  think  how  lonely  and  desolate  his 
life  must  be  from  this  night  forth,  I  cannot. 
Oh !  my  dear,  I  have  no  other  sister  but 
you.  I  can't  forsake  you  whatever  you 
do;  but  I  never  thought  it  was  in  you  to 
forsake  him." 

Yet  before  Sybil  left  her  she  had  promised 
to  soften  the  news  as  much  as  she  could 
to  their  mother,  and  even  to  plead  for  her 
indulgence  to  the  wilful  pair  who  were 
breaking  through  all  she  held  most  sacred 
to  come  together ;  and  when  the  elder 
girl  crept  back  again  to  her  own  room,  it 
was  with  a  less  heavy  heart  than  she  had 
left  it  a  couple  of  hours  before ;  and  this 
night  she  slept  sweetly  and  soundly,  while 
Jenny  lay  awake,  weeping  bitter  tears  of 
shame  and  sorrowfor  the  wrong-doing  which 
she  had  no  power  to  prevent. 

Mrs.  Dysart  proved,  however,  less  tender- 
hearted than  her  younger  daughter.  At 
first  the  shock  of  Jenny's  news  seemed  to 
petrify  her ;  and  the  girl  was  horrified  to 
see  her  turn  deadly  white,  press  one  hand 
upon  her  heart,  and  sink  back  upon  the  sofa 
as  though  she  were  fainting.  She  was  con- 
scious, however,  for  she  held  the  girl's  hand 
to  prevent  her  from  rushing  for  assistance 
or  restoratives,  and  continued  to  clutch  it 
tightly  until  she  was  able  to  articulate. 

"  It  is  not  true.  It  cannot  be.  Sybil — 
my  daughter — guilty  of  such  shameful 
wickedness  !    Sybil  in  love  with  another 

man,  wanting  to  throw  off  Nonsense  ! 

She  is  not  capable  of  it.  This  is  some 
exaggerated  fancy  of  your  own.  You  were 
always  fanciful,  Jenny ;  but  you  should  not 
say  things  like  that  to  frighten  me  so. 
Send  Sybil  here  herself.  No,  I  don't  want 
to  hear  another  word  from  you.  Send  her 
to  me."  And  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
message  Jenny  had  no  resource  but  to 
deliver,  Sybil  arrived,  looking  prettier  and 
sweeter  than  usual  in  her  trembling  humility 
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and  tearfulness,  Mrs.  Dysart  had  quite  re- 
covered, and  fairly  laughed  in  her  face  as 
she  told  her  that  she  had  heard  some 
foolish  wicked  rhodomontade  about  her 
and  a  Mr.  Vane ;  and  desired  her  to 
contradict  it  at  once. 

This,  however,  Sybil  would  not  do.  Per- 
haps the  withering  contempt  in  her  mother's 
tone  roused  even  her  gentle  spirit,  for,  to 
Jenny's  surprise,  she  answered  with  actual 
warmth. 

"Mamma,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not. I  knew  you  would  be  angry ;  but 
it  is  not  my  fault.  I  do  love  Mr. 
Vane;  I  cannot  help  it;  and  I  have  told 
him  so." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  sit  down  and  write  to 
him  at  once  that  you  were  out  of  your 
senses  when  you  so  far  forgot  all  woman- 
liness and  decency,  but  that  now  you  have 
come  to  them  again,  and  never  mean  to  see 
him  or  have  any  further  intercourse  with 
him.  Good  Heavens,  that  a  child  of 
mine  should  have  so  degraded  herself  ! 
I  pray  that  Lionel  may  never  hear  of 
this.  I  doubt,  if  he  did,  whether  even  his 
affection  would  induce  him  to  forgive  you 
and  make  you  his  wife.  For  his  sake, 
however,  we  will  hush  it  up ;  and  you  will 
go  with  me  to  London  to-morrow  to  make 
arrangements  about  your  wedding-clothes. 
There  must  be  no  more  delay." 

Sybil  flushed  crimson. 

"  Lion  knows  already,  mamma.  I  Avrote 
to  him  the  first  thing  this  morning,  and 
told  him  that  I  could  not  marry  him,  and 
why.  He  will  not  want  to  force  me  to  do 
so,  he  is  too  manly  ;  but  if  he  did  it  would 
be  no  use.  I  am  very  sorry  to  vex  you ; 
and  of  course  if  you  forbid  me  to  marry 
Gareth  Vane  I  will  not  disobey  you ;  but 
I  shall  never  love  anybody  else.  I  shall 
wait,  and  be  true  to  him,  all  the  same." 

Mrs.  Dysart  looked  at  her  without 
speaking.  There  was  an  unusual  glow  and 
warmth  about  Sybil,  and  a  gleam  in  her 
eyes  which  made  her  quite  different  from 
her  ordinary  self,  and  gave  her  a  certain 
resoluteness  and  force  of  expression  which 
she  had  never  had  before.    Gazing  at  her 


the  mother's  face  grew  livid  even  to  the 
lips,  the  lines  seemed  to  deepen  on  her 
brow,  and  her  cheeks  to  become  more 
hollow.  She  sat  perfectly  silent  till  Sybil 
had  quite  ceased,  then  said  very  low  as  if 
to  herself : 

"  It  has  come."  Her  eyes  closed  for  a 
moment,  and  she  shivered.  Then  she 
looked  at  Sybil,  and  added  quite  coldly 
and  slowly  :  "  In  that  case  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you.  I  shall  not  change 
my  mind.  When  you  change  yours  I  shall 
believe  you  are  my  daughter.  At  present 
I  have  only  one."  And  rising,  she  took 
Jenny's  arm,  and  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  up  to  her  own,  with  stiff,  dragging 
steps.  She  did  not  come  down  again  the 
rest  of  that  day,  and  Sybil  spent  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  tears  ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  neither  wavered.  Mrs.  Dysart 
refused  to  speak  to  her  daughter  again 
until  the  latter  submitted,  or  to  allow 
Gareth  to  enter  her  doors.  She  tore  in 
half  a  letter  which  (at  Sybil's  entreaty)  he 
wrote  her,  and  returned  it  to  him  unread  ; 
and  she  forbade  Jenny  even  to  mention  his 
name  or  her  sister's  in  her  hearing ;  yet 
still  Sybil,  though  looking  wretchedly  pale 
and  ill,  held  out ;  and  not  only  adhered  to 
her  refusal  to  see  Lionel  again  (though  at 
first  he  was  very  urgent  in  his  entreaty 
that  she  would  do  so),  but  seemed  rather 
anxious  than  otherwise  that  the  fact  of  her 
engagement  being  broken  off  should  be 
known  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  was  a  very  wretched  time  at  Hillbrow. 
The  dark  cloud  of  trouble  and  dissension 
had  broken  at  last  over  the  quiet,  happy 
little  household ;  and  even  the  servants  felt 
the  shadow  of  it,  and  went  about  their 
work  with  stealthy  steps  and  saddened 
faces. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.     "  I    MEANE    WELL   BY  GOD 
THAT  SIT  ABOVE." 

It  was  pleasant  to  drink  tea  at  a  little 
table  in  the  garden  of  the  inn,  with  the 
white  mountain  world  spread  before  them 
in  all  its  glory,  flushed  with  the  golden 
lights  of  afternoon.  Edgar  looked  ineffably 
happy  as  he  sat  sipping  his  tea  and  watch- 
ing Daphne  eat  bread  and  honey,  which 
seemed  her  chief  nutriment  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  for  Swiss  poultry  and  Swiss 
veal,  for  all  the  varieties  of  vol-au-vent, 
fricandeau,  ris  de  veau,  and  fricassee,  under 
which  the  inevitable  calf  disguised  himself, 
she  showed  herself  absolutely  indifferent ; 
but  she  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  Swiss 
rolls  and  Swiss  honey. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  tea,  resting 
before  they  began  the  downward  walk,  Mr. 
Turchill  produced  a  letter  which  that  morn- 
ing's post  had  brought  him  from  his  mother  ; 
one  of  those  worthy  commonplace  letters 
which  set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  when  read 
aloud  amidst  the  loftiest  aspects  of  Nature. 
But  Edgar  saw  nothing  beyond  the  love  and 
the  kindness  in  his  mother's  epistle,  and  would 
have  read  it  on  the  summit  of  Caucasus,  yea, 
on  that  topmost  untrodden  snow  peak  which 
the  Persians  call  the  Holy  Mountain,  and 
would  have  perceived  no  discord  between 
the  letter  and  the  scene. 

"  The  dear  mother's  letter  is  full  of  you, 
Daphne,"  he  said.  "  Would  it  bore  you  and 
Mr.  Goring  if  I  were  to  read  a  little  of  it, 
Lina  ? " 

Mr.  Goring  protested,  with  a  stifled  yawn, 
that  he  would  be  delighted.  "  There  is 
nothing,"  he  asserted,  "more  interesting 


* 


than  domestic  correspondence.  Look  at 
the  Paston  letters,  for  instance.  And  I 
could  fancy  your  mother  writing  quite  in 
the  Paston  style,"  he  added  graciously. 

Edgar  unfolded  the  thin  closely  written 
sheet,  written  in  those  neat  sloping  cha- 
racters which  had  been  drilled  into  all  the 
young  ladies  at  Miss  Tompion's  academy, 
and  crossed,  for  the  habit  of  crossing  a 
letter  had  obtained  in  Mrs.  Turchill's  youth, 
and  she  returned  to  it  instinctively  under 
stress  of  foreign  postage,  albeit  twopence- 
halfpenny  is  not  a  ruinous  amount  to  pay 
for  a  letter. 

" '  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Daphne  is 
enjoying  herself,  and  that  she  is  so  enthusi- 
astic about  the  scenery.  I  remember,  when 
I  learned  drawing  at  Miss  Tompion's,  doing 
a  very  pretty  sketch  of  Chain ounix,  with 
Mont  Blanc  in  the  background,  in  black 
and  white  chalks  on  tinted  paper.  I 
believe  some  of  the  snow  was  scratched 
in  with  a  penknife  by  Signor  Pasticcio,  but 
all  the  rest  was  my  very  own,  and  papa 
gave  me  a  sovereign  when  the  drawing  was 
sent  home.  It  used  to  hang  in  your  father's 
dressing-room,  but  one  of  the  housemaids 
contrived  to  break  the  glass  one  day  with 
her  broom-handle,  and  I  did  not  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  it  reglazed.  Gilbert 
is  so  dear  for  all  jobs  of  that  kind.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  Jungfrau  is  very 
inferior  to  Mont  Blanc;  but  as  you  say 
Byron  admired  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
beautiful,  though,  of  course,  in  a  minor : 
degree.  Every  geography  will  tell  you 
that  Mont  Blanc  is  the  higher.  I  hope 
you  are  careful  to  avoid  wet  feet' — hum 
— hum — hum,"  mumbled  Edgar,  skipping 
the  tender  mother's  injunctions  about 
his  care  of  his  health,  and  hurrying  on 
to  that  part  of  the  letter  which  related  to 
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Daphne.  "  Oh,  here  it"  is.  '  Tell  Daphne, 
with  my  love,  that  I  am  going  carefully 
over  all  the  house-linen — weeding  out  all 
the  sheets  that  are  weak  in  the  middle ' — 
dear  old  mother  !  she  always  will  go  into 
details — 'and  making  a  large  addition  to 
the  tahle-linen.  I  have  also  had  a  new 
inventory  made  in  duplicate.  I  know  that 
the  modern  idea  is  for  the  bride  to  provide 
the  house-linen.  That  is  all  very  well  when 
the  husband  is  a  young  man  who  has  his 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  but  not  for 
my  boy,  who  has  a  home  of  his  own — a 
fine  old  house  which  his  ancestors  have 
lived  in,  and  spent  their  money  upon,  from 
generation  to  generation.  I  hope  Daphne 
will  be  as  fond  of  the  old  Hawksyard  glass 
and  china,  which  as  she  knows  is  the  col- 
lection of  more  than  a  century,  as  she  is  of 
the  mountains  j  but  I'm  afraid  the  romantic 
kind  of  temperament  which  goes  into 
raptures  with  mountains  is  hardly  the 
disposition  which  could  take  delight  in 
housekeeping,  and  the  many  details  of 
home-life.' 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  her  for 
saying  that,"  added  Edgar  apologetically,  as 
he  hastily  folded  the  letter,  feeling  that  he 
had  read  too  much.  "  You  know  she  means 
it  kindly." 

I  know  she  has  been  ever  so  much 
more  indulgent  than  I  deserve,"  answered 
Daphne  gaily.  "  I  mean  to  be  a  most  duti- 
ful daughter-in-law,  and  to  learn  everything 
your  mother  will  deign  to  teach  me  in  the 
way  of  housekeeping,  from  hemming  tea- 
cloths  to  making  mince-meat.  One  ought 
to  make  one's  own  mince-meat,  ought  one 
not,  Edgar?  Do  you  and  I  belong  to  the 
class  who  make  their  own  mince-meat  1 " 

"  I  think  it's  rather  a  question  of  inclina- 
tion than  of  rank,  love.  But  I'd  rather  you 
left  the  pies  and  puddings  to  the  cook.  I'd 
rather  have  you  riding  across  the  Yale  of 
the  Bed  Horse  with  me  than  stoning  raisins 
or  chopping  suet  in  the  still-room." 

"  And  I  would  rather,  too." 

"  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  sagacity  in  your  mother's  gentle 
depreciation  of  Daphne's  passion  for  moun- 
tain scenery,"  said  Gerald,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  something  of  the  old  mischievous 
spirit,  something  of  that  gaiety  of  heart 
with  which  he  had  teased  Daphne  in 
the  days  when  she  was  Popptea  and  he 
was  Nero.  "This  frantic  admiration  of 
snow-peaks  is  only  a  modern  feeling,  a 
mere  fashion  and  fad  of  the  moment,  like 
the  worship  of  Chippendale  furniture  and 
Adam  chimney-pieces.     The  old  Greeks 


knew  nothing  of  it.  The  ancients  never 
raved  about  their  mountains.  They  valued 
them  only  because  their  tops  touched  the 
blue  ether,  the  world  peopled  by  the  gods. 
Even  your  Shakespeare,  the  man  of  uni- 
versal mind,  had  no  passion  for  mountain 
lands." 

"  Because  he  had  never  seen  anything 
higher  than  the  Wrekin,  poor  darling  !"  said 
Daphne,  with  delicious  compassion ;  as  if  she 
were  speaking  of  a  London  Arab,  who  had 
never  seen  a  buttercup. 

"  Euskin  thinks  it  was  good  for  his  genius 
to  have  seen  so  little.  '  No  mountain  passions 
were  to  be  allowed  to  Shakespeare,'  he  says  ; 
'  Shakespeare  could  be  allowed  no  moun- 
tains— not  even  any  supreme  natural  beauty. 
He  had  to  be  left  with  his  kingcups  and 
clover,  pansies,the  passing  clouds,  the  Avon's 
flow,  and  the  undulating  hills  and  woods  of 
Warwickshire,  lest  it  should  make  him  in 
the  least  overrate  their  power  on  the  strong 
full-fledged  minds  of  men.'" 

"  That  is  remarkably  clever," said  Daphne ; 
"  but  there  is  a  tone  of  calm  superiority  about 
it  which  makes  my  blood  boil.  Why  will 
all  the  critics  insist  upon  patronising  Shake- 
speare, as  if  they  knew  so  much  more  about 
him  than  ever  he  knew  about  himself  1  Talk 
of  vivisection,  indeed;  vivisection  is  not  half 
so  atrocious  as  the  way  Shakespeare  has  been 
treated  by  modern  criticism !" 

And  now,  when  all  the  valley  below  them 
lay  steeped  in  golden  light,  when  the  north- 
ward-facing mountains  were  beginning  to 
take  the  chill  cold  grey  of  evening,  and  the 
western  pinnacles  were  flushed  with  rose  and 
purple,  they  began  their  descent  of  the 
narrow  winding  way,  gaily,  to  all  seeming, 
for  they  talked  a  good  deal,  and  Daphne 
lingered  on  her  way  to  gather  the  wild 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  thy  my  banks — 
harebells  and  clover,  gentian,  the  Alpine 
rose,  delicate  ferns,  and  here  and  there  a 
handful  of  wild  strawberries.  Gerald  had 
more  than  once  to  insist  upon  her  hastening 
her  footsteps,  lest  night  should  overtake 
them  on  the  steep  mountain  path. 

"  If  you  loiter  so  much,  I  will  put  you 
into  a  wooden  sledge  when  we  get  to  the 
half-way  house,  and  run  you  down  the 
mountain,"  he  threatened. 

Lovelier  and  yet  more  lovely  looked  the 
pine  woods,  the  green  slopes,  the  fertile 
valley,  the  faraway  white  peaks,  so  shadowy, 
so  awful  in  the  changing  lights  of  evening. 
Half  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  crimson  and 
orange,  fading  off  into  tender  opalescent 
greens  and  purples,  the  indescribable  hues 
of  rare  jasper  and  rarer  jade,  as  they  neared 
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the  Staubbach.  They  had  loitered  as  long 
as  it  Avas  safe  to  loiter.  The  lamps  were 
lighted  at  the  inn,  and  their  coachman 
was  watching  for  their  return.  They  drove 
home  through  the  grey  twilight,  which  was 
fast  deepening  into  night,  and  through  a 
landscape  of  deepest  gloom — a  narrow  region, 
walled  in  by  dark  hills  ;  dim  lights,  dotted 
here  and  there  amidst  the  darkness,  ever  so 
far  apart,  telling  of  lonely  lives,  of  humble 
peasant  homes  where  pleasure  and  variety 
were  unknown,  a  life  of  monotonous  labour, 
hidden  from  the  world. 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  your  day,  Daphne  1 " 
asked  Lina,  as  they  drove  home,  the  rapid 
river  flowing  noisily  beside  them,  the  white 
foam  on  the  waters  flashing  through  the 
gloom. 

"  Enjoyed  it  !  There  is  no  word  big 
enough  to  say  how  delightful  it  has  been. 
It  is  a  day  that  will  stand  apart  in  the 
history  of  my  life,"  answered  Daphne, 
slipping  her  hand  lovingly  through  her 
sister's  arm. 

"  What  a  privileged  nature  to  be  so  easily 
made  happy,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  palpable 
sneer. 

People  are  apt  to  let  slip  society's  mask 
in  such  a  moment,  on  a  dark  road  shut  in 
by  mountain  and  wood,  after  a  long  and 
thoughtful  silence,  forgetting  that  feeling  is 
audible  in  the  darkness,  though  faces  are 
hidden  and  the  clouded  brow  or  the  quiver 
of  the  lip  is  invisible. 

Gerald  Goring  had  been  thinking  deeply 
during  the  hillside  walk  and  the  homeward 
drive,  touched  inexpressibly  by  Madoline's 
affection,  and  trying  as  honestly  as  was  pos- 
sible to  a  character  which  was  not  given  to 
mental  or  moral  effort — trying  to  face  a  future 
clouded  over  with  fears.  Could  he  ever  be 
again,  as  he  had  been,  Madoline's  true  lover  1 
This  was  the  question  which  he  asked  him- 
self, coming  down  the  hill,  in  the  glory  of 
the  evening  light,  a  little  aloof  from  the 
other  three.  His  honour  and  reverence  for 
her  was  in  nowise  lessened  by  that  fatal 
passion  which  had  changed  the  current  of 
his  life.  He  knew  that  of  all  women  he 
had  ever  met  she  was  the  noblest  and  the 
best;  that,  with  her,  life  would  be  lifted  above 
the  sordid  vulgar  level  of  selfish  pleasures  and 
sensual  indulgences ;  that,  as  her  husband, 
he  could  not  fail  to  become  in  somewise 
useful  to  his  species,  to  win  some  measure 
of  renown,  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him 
that  would  sound  sweet  in  the  ears  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  He  could  imagine  her  in  the 
riper  beauty  of  matronhood,  the  mother  of 
his  children,  training  up  his  sons  to  tread 


the  loftier  paths  of  life,  rearing  his  daughters 
in  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  love.  He 
pictured  her  at  the  head  of  his  household ; 
he  told  himself  that  with  such  a  wife  he 
must  be  an  idiot  if  he  missed  happiness. 
And  then  he  looked  with  gloomy  despairing 
eyes  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
tried  to  realise  what  his  life  would  be  with 
the  butterfly-being  who  had  crept  into  his 
heart  and  made  herself  its  empress. 

As  well  as  he  knew  Lina's  perfection 
did  he  know  Daphne's  faultiness.  She  was 
frivolous,  selfish,  shallow,  capricious,  vehe- 
ment. Yes,  but  he  loved  her !  She  had 
no  higher  idea  of  this  world  than  as  a  place 
made  exquisitely  beautiful  in  order  that  she 
might  be  happy  in  it ;  nor  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  than  as  persons  provided  to  mini- 
ster to  her  pleasures ;  nor  of  the  future 
beyond  life  than  as  a  vague  misty  some- 
thing which  had  better  not  be  thought 
about ;  nor  of  duty  but  as  a  word  found  in 
the  Church  catechism,  which  one  might 
banish  from  one's  mind  after  one's  confirma- 
tion. Yes,  but  he  loved  her  !  Her  faulti- 
ness did  not  lessen  his  love  by  the  weight 
of  a  grain  of  thistle-down.  He  yearned  to 
take  her  to  his  heart,  faulty  as  she  was,  and 
cherish  her  there  for  ever.  He  longed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  life  would  be  worthless 
without  her.  She  might  prove  a  silly  wife, 
a  careless  mother.  Yes,  but  he  loved  her  ! 
For  him  she  was  just  the  one  most  exquisite 
thing  in  creation,  the  one  supreme  necessity 
of  his  soul. 

" ' Animoe  dimidium  mese.'  Yes,  that  is 
what  she  is,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  sat 
in  the  summer  darkness,  with  dreamy  eyes 
looking  upward  to  the  lonely  melancholy 
hills,  where  huge  arollas  of  a  thousand  years' 
growth  spread  their  black  branches  against 
the  snowdine  just  above  them.  What  a 
desolate  Avorld  it  looked  in  the  gathering- 
gloom  :  only  a  few  solitary  stars  gleaming  in 
the  infinite  remoteness  of  the  sky,  the  moon 
not  yet  risen  above  yonder  snowy  battle- 
ments. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  they 
drove  into  the  shrubberied  approach  to  the 
Jungfraublick.  The  hotel  looked  dazzling 
after  the  obscurity  of  the  valley.  Daphne 
would  have  liked  to  dash  into  the  billiard- 
room  and  challenge  her  lover  to  a  game ; 
but,  since  it  was  impossible  for  a  young  lady 
to  play  at  a  public  table,  she  went  upstairs 
to  the  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor,  where 
Sir  Vernon  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
where  there  was  a  table  spread  with  tea, 
cold  chickens,  and  rolls  and  honey.  Lina 
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sat  by  her  father,  telling  him  the  history 
of  their  day,  and  hearing  all  he  had  to 
say  about  his  letters  and  papers;  Edgar 
was  in  tremendous  spirits,  and  inclined 
to  make  fun  of  the  queer  little  village 
on  the  edge  of  everlasting  snows ;  Daphne 
was  talkative ;  Sir  Vernon  was  gracious. 
It  was  only  Gerald  Goring  who  bore  no  part 
in  the  conversation.  He  looked  worn  and 
wearied  with  the  day's  work,  and  yet  it 
had  been  nothing  for  an  Alpine  climber ;  a 
mere  constitutional  walk,  barely  enough  to 
keep  a  man  in  training.  When  tea  was 
over  he  retired  to  the  balcony,  and  sat  there, 
smoking  cigarettes  and  watching  the  moon 
climb  the  dark  slopes  of  heaven ;  while  the 
others  looked  over  newly  arrived  papers  and 
periodicals,  and  discussed  to-morrow's  trip 
to  Grindelwald  and  the  glaciers. 

The  morning  came,  as  fair  and  fresh  a 
dawn  as  ever  peeped  shyly  across  the  edge  of 
the  Alps,  but  Gerald,  watching  the  slow  kind- 
ling of  that  rosy  glow  after  a  sleepless  night, 
greeted  the  new  day  with  no  thanksgiving. 
To  him,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  it 
would  have  seemed  a  good  thing  if  that  day 
had  never  dawned ;  if  this  planet  Earth  had 
dropped  out  of  its  place  in  the  starry  pro- 
cession, and  gone  down  to  darkness  and 
chaos,  like  a  torch  burnt  out.  He  rose  with 
that  inexorable  sun,  which  pursues  his 
course  with  so  little  regard  for  the  griefs 
and  perplexities  of  humanity,  and  was  out 
in  the  dewy  woods  above  the  hotel  before 
civilised  people  were  stirring.  Anything 
was  better  than  to  lie  on  a  sleepless  couch, 
staring  at  the  light.  Here,  moving  about 
among  the  dark  pine  stems,  treading  the 
narrow  tracks,  shifting  his  point  of  view  at 
every  turn  in  the  path,  life  was  less  intoler- 
able. He  could  think  better — his  brain 
was  clearer — his  pulse  less  feverish. 

What  was  he  to  dol  he  asked  himself 
helplessly.  What  did  Wisdom  counsel  1 
What  did  Honour  urge  1  Surely  about  this 
latter  voice  there  could  be  no  question. 
Honour  would  have  him  be  true  to  Madoline, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings.  Duty 
was  plain  enough  here.  He  had  pledged 
himself  to  her  by  every  bond  which  honest 
men  hold  sacred.    He  must  keep  his  word. 

"  But  if  we  are  both  miserable  for  life  1 " 
he  asked  himself.  "  Can  she  be  happy  if 
I  am  wretched1?  And  what  charm  has 
existence  for  me  without  Daphne  1 " 

"You  must  forget  Daphne,"  urged  Duty; 
"your  first  and  nobler  love  must  obtain  the 
mastery.  You  must  pluck  this  idle .  weed, 
this  mere  caprice,  out  of  your  heart  1 " 

He  told  himself  that  the  thing  was  to  be 


done,  and  he  would  try  honestly  to  do  it. 
He  would  steel  himself  against  Daphne's 
wiles.  Did  not  Ulysses  pluck  himself 
away  from  the  enchantress's  fatal  island, 
wrench  himself  out  of  her  very  web,  and 
get  home  to  Ithaca  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  and  live  happy  ever  afterwards 
with  his  faithful  Penelope  1  Or  at  least 
this  is  the  popular  idea  of  Ulysses,  in  spite 
of  those  breathingsof  slanderwhich  makethe 
Circe  episode  something  more  than  Platonic. 
What  nobler  image  can  life  give  than  that 
of  a  faithful  lover,  a  loyal  husband,  tempted 
and  yet  true  1  Nor  did  poor  little  Daphne 
go  out  of  her  way  to  exercise  Circean  arts. 
She  charmed  as  the  flowers  charm,  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously.  She  was  no 
Becky  Sharp,  weaving  a  subtle  web  out  of 
little  looks  and  smiles,  drooping  lashes,  lifted 
eyelids,  the  arrowy  gleams  of  fatal  green 
eyes.  She  wanted  to  be  faithful  to  her 
lover,  and  loyal  to  her  sister.  Her  letter 
had  been  straight  and  true.  If  he  sinned, 
he  sinned  of  his  own  accord,  and  had  no 
such  excuses  as  Adam  used  against'  the 
partner  God  had  given  him. 

He  wandered  about  restlessly,  in  an 
utterly  purposeless  way,  till  it  was  time  to 
go  back  to  the  seven  o'clock  breakfast.  He 
would  have  liked  to  start  alone  for  the 
shining  slate  mountain  yonder,  to  spend 
the  day  there  in  a  sultry  solitude,  lying  on 
his  back  and  staring  up  at  the  unfathomable 
blue,  smoking  a  little,  reading  Heine  a 
little — Heine's  ballad-book  had  been  his 
gospel  of  late — idling  away  the  empty  day, 
and  growing  wiser  and  better  in  solitude. 
But  he  was  pledged  to  go  in  beaten  tracks; 
to  go  and  eat  and  drink  at  The  Bear,  and 
gaze  at  the  lower  glacier,  like  a  Cook's 
tourist,  and  be  faintly  interested  in  the 
coachman's  exposition  of  the  view,  and  be 
blandly  tolerant  of  girls  selling  edelweiss, 
and  boys  waking  the  echoes  with  Alpine 
horns,  and  all  the  conventional  features 
of  that  exquisite  drive  from  Interlaken  to 
Grindelwald. 

However  much  he  might  affect  to  despise 
the  familiar  route,  he  could  not  deny  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  by-and-by,  when 
they  were  all  seated  in  the  carriage  and  had 
crossed  the  Lutschine  for  the  first  time,  and 
were  climbing  slowly  up  the  raised  road 
above  the  river.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning, 
the  wooded  hills  steeped  in  sunlight  and 
balmy  summer  air;  the  tender  green  of 
the  young  shoots  showing  bright  against 
the  sombre  darkness  of  the  everlasting 
pines ;  water  rushing  down  the  hillsides 
every  here  and  there,  sometimes  a  torrent, 
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sometimes  a  fine  thread  like  spun  glass, 
dropping  from  crag  to  crag.  The  two  young 
men  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  walked 
up  the  hills  ;  the  valley  through  which  the 
road  wound  was  exquisitely  verdant — a 
scene  of  pastoral  beauty,  fertile,  richly 
wooded,  hut  passing  lonely.  Daphne  sorely 
missed  the  dappled  kine  which  relieve  and 
animate  a  Warwickshire  landscape. 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  has  become 
of  the  cattle  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Here  are 
meadows,  and  homesteads,  and  gardens, 
and  orchards,  hut  not  a  living  object  in  the 
landscape.  I  thought  Switzerland  swarmed 
with  cows,  and  was  musical  with  cow-bells. 
And  where  is  the  chorus  of  herdsmen 
singing  the  Eanz  des  Yaches  1 " 

"  Perhaps  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  cows  have 
all  been  condemned,"  speculated  Edgar. 

Gerald  explained  that  the  cattle  and  their 
keepers  had  all  gone  up  into  the  higher 
regions  to  crop  the  summer  herbage. 

"And  that  accounts  for  this  green  and 
silent  valley,"  said  Daphne.  "  It  is  rather 
a  romantic  idea ;  but  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  cattle  all  the  same.  I  adore 
cows.  I  think  a  Jersey  cow,  with  her  stag- 
like head  and  eyes,  is  almost  the  loveliest 
thing  in  creation." 

"You  shall  have  a  herd  of  them  at 
Hawksyard,"  exclaimed  Edgar  eagerly; 
"and  I  will  build  you  a  Swiss  cowhouse 
at  the  end  of  the  walnut-walk." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Daphne, 
with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  of 
them  only  in  the  abstract." 

There  were  times  when  any  allusion  to 
HaAvksyard  and  the  future  irritated  her  like 
the  sting  of  a  summer  insect. 

Children  appeared  at  every  turn  of  the 
circuitous  road.  Here  a  sickly,  large-eyed 
girl  offered  a  handful  of  dingy  edelweiss ; 
there  an  unkempt  ill-fed  boy  ran  beside  the 
horses,  flapping  off  the  flies  with  a  leafy 
branch  of  ash  or  walnut;  anon  appeared 
the  mountain  musician  playing  his  plaintive 
strain  upon  the  native  horn,  and  waking 
melancholiest  echoes  amid  the  solemn  hills. 
The  road  crossed  the  river  several  times, 
over  covered  bridges,  wooden  arcades,  which 
made  a  picturesque  bit  in  the  landscape,  a 
pleasant  lounging  place,  too,  on  such  a 
summer  morning.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
nobody  about  save  the  fly-flapping  boys, 
and  women  and  children  offering  new  milk 
or  the  everlasting  edelweiss. 

It  was  the  first  time  Daphne  had  seen 
the  little  velvety  white  flower,  and  she  was 
keenly  interested  in  it. 


"  Poor  little  colourless  ice-blossom,  so  pale 
and  dull-looking,  like  a  life  without  joy  or 
variety,"  she  said.  "  They  say  that  it  grows 
under  the  snow.  How  nice  it  would  be 
to  go  and  hunt  for  it  oneself.  Please  give 
the  children  plenty  of  money,  Edgar;"  and 
Mr.  Turchill,  whose  pockets  were  always 
full  of  loose  Helvetian  coin — leaden  sous 
and  dingy-looking  half-francs — scattered  his 
largess  among  the  natives  with  a  liberality 
rare  in  the  ruck  of  excursionists. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  they  came  to  a 
rustic  restaurant,  where  the  horses  stopped 
to  blow,  and  where  the  coachman  invited 
the  ladies  to  go  and  see  a  tame  chamois  in 
a  little  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"  He  will  be  the  first  of  his  race  I  have 
seen,"  said  Daphne,  "  though  in  Manfred's 
time  this  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
been  overrun  by  them." 

They  went  through  the  restaurant  kitchen 
to  the  shed  behind  it,  to  see  the  four-footed 
mountaineer.  He  was  a  melancholy  little 
animal,  altogether  a  shabby  specimen  of  the 
chamois  tribe,  and  looked  sadly  forlorn  in 
his  narrow  den.  One  of  his  horns  had 
been  broken  off,  perhaps  in  the  struggles 
that  attended  his  capture. 

"It  is  a  painful  sight,"  said  Daphne, 
turning  away  with  a  sigh. 

She  would  have  given  all  her  pocket- 
money  to  set  the  chamois  free ;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  house,  and 
could  not  have  been  easily  ransomed. 

And  now  again  across  the  Black  Lut- 
schine,  by  another  covered  bridge,  and  up 
the  steep  winding  road  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  hills,  until  the  cleft  widens, 
and  the  Grindelwald  valley  opens  before 
them  in  all  its  glory,  ringed  round  with 
mountains,  the  Great  Eiger  standing  boldly 
out  in  front  of  them,  with  broad  patches  of 
snow  on  his  dark  stony  front,  behind  a 
bold  edge  of  pine-clad  hill.  There  is  un- 
speakable grandeur  in  that  bleak  and  rugged 
mountain  rising  above  the  verdure  and 
beauty  of  the  nearer  hills. 

Daphne  clasped  her  hands  in  unalloyed 
delight. 

"  It  would  be  worth  while  coming  to 
Switzerland  if  it  were  only  for  this,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  yet  I  am  tortured  by  the  idea 
of  all  the  mountain-passes,  glaciers,  and 
waterfalls  that  we  are  not  going  to  see.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  throw  away  my 
Baedeker.  He  makes  me  positively  miser- 
able with  suggestions  that  I  can't  carry 
out." 

"  You  will  be  able  to  see  all  you  care 
about  next  year,"  said  Edgar,  "  when  you 
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and  I  are  free  to  go  -where  we  like.  I 
believe  it  will  be  always  where  you  like." 

"  Next  year  seems  half  a  century  off," 
she  answered  carelessly. 

Their  journey  was  nearly  done.  The 
carriage  went  down  into  the  valley,  then 
climbed  another  hill,  and  they  had  passed 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Grindelwald, 
and  were  drawing  up  in  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  Bear  Hotel.  Very  full  of  life  and 
bustle  was  the  inn  garden  on  this  bright 
summer  morning.  Tourists  without  number 
standing  about,  or  sitting  under  the  veran- 
dah, Americans,  Germans,  English,  French, 
all  full  of  life  and  enjoyment;  some  starting 
with  their  alpenstocks,  intent  on  pedestrian 
excursions ;  ladies  and  sedentary  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  being  hoisted  on  to  mules  ; 
carriages  driving  in,  horses  being  fed  and 
cleaned ;  a  Babel  of  languages,  a  perpetual 
moving  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Goring  ordered  a  light  refection  of 
wine  and  coffee,  rolls  and  honey,  to  be 
brought  to  a  pleasant  spot  under  the 
verandah,  at  a  point  where  the  view  across 
the  deep  valley  to  the  hills  beyond  was 
widest  and  grandest.  Here  they  rested 
themselves  for  a  little  before  starting  on 
foot  for  the  lower  glacier.  Both  Madoline 
and  Daphne  were  in  favour  of  walking. 

"  I  went  on  a  mule  when  I  was  here  with 
my  father,"  said  Lina,  "  and  I  remember 
thinking  how  much  I  should  have  preferred 
being  free  to  choose  my  own  path." 

It  was  a  lovely  walk,  so  soon  as  they 
were  clear  of  the  hotels,  and  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  scattered  wooden  chalets 
of  the  village,  just  such  a  ramble  as  Daphne 
loved ;  a  narrow  footpath  winding  up  and 
down  a  verdant  hillside — here  a  garden, 
and  there  an  orchard — funny  little  cottages 
and  cottage-gardens  perched  anyhow  on 
slopes  and  angles  of  the  road ;  a  rustic 
bridge  across  the  rocky  bed  of  a  river ;  and 
there  in  front  of  them  the  glacier — a  mass 
of  corrugated  ice  lying  on  a  steep  slope 
between  two  mountains — shining,  beautiful, 
like  a  pale  sapphire.  They  loitered  as  much 
as  they  pleased  by  the  wayside.  Daphne 
straying  here  and  there  as  her  fancy  led 
her — a  restless  birdlike  creature,  almost 
seeming  to  have  wings,  so  lightly  did 
she  nutter  from  hillock  to  crag,  so  airy 
was  the  step  with  which  she  skimmed 
along  the  narrow  rocky  pathway,  beaten 
by  the  feet  of  so  many  travellers.  They 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  glacier, 
fi  doing  it  thoroughly,"  as  Edgar  remarked 
afterwards  with  a  satisfied  air :  and  then 


they  went  quietly  back  to  The  Bear,  and 
dined  in  a  corner  of  the  big  barren  dining- 
room,  and  drove  back  to  Inteiiaken  in  the 
summer  dusk,  Gerald  almost  as  silent  as 
he  had  been  the  night  before  during  the 
much  shorter  drive  from  Lauterbrunnen. 

*  I'm  afraid  it  bores  you  to  go  over  the 
ground  you  know  so  well,"  said  Madoline, 
grieved  at  her  lover's  silence,  which  looked 
like  depression,  or  mental  weariness. 

"  No ;  the  country  is  too  lovely,  one  could 
hardly  tire  of  it,"  he  answered ;  "  but  don't 
you  think  it  intensely  melancholy  1  There 
is  something  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
these  hills  which  fills  my  soul  with  gloom. 
Even  the  lights  scattered  about  here  and 
there  are  so  remote  and  so  few  that  they 
only  serve  to  intensify  the  solitude.  So 
long  as  sunlight  and  shadow  give  life  and 
motion  to  the  scene  it  is  gay  enough;  but 
with  nightfall  one  finds  out  all  at  once  how 
desolate  it  is." 

There  was  more  excursionising  next  day, 
and  again  on  the  next ;  then  came  Sunday 
morning  and  church,  and  then  a  walk 
through  the  pine-woods  to  see  some  athletic 
sports  that  were  held  in  a  green  basin 
which  made  a  splendid  amphitheatre, 
round  whose  grassy  sides  the  audience  sat 
picturesquely  grouped  on  the  velvet  sward. 
On  this  day  the  young  women  came  out  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  canton  costume — snowy 
habit-shirts  and  black  velvet  bodices,  silver 
chains  pendent  from  their  shoulders,  silver 
daggers  or  arroAvs  thrust  through  their  plaited 
hair,  long  silk  aprons  of  brightest  colours — 
a  costume  which  gave  new  gaiety  to  the 
landscape.  Then  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  concert  at  the  little  conversation- 
house  in  the  Walnut-avenue,  a  concert  so 
crowded  by  native  and  foreigner  that  there 
was  never  an  empty  seat  in  the  verandah, 
and  the  waiters  were  at  their  wits'  ends 
to  keep  everyone  supplied  with  tea  and 
coffee,  lemonade  and  wine.  After  the  con- 
cert there  were  fireworks,  coloured  lights  to 
glorify  the  fountains — almost  the  gayest, 
brightest  scene  that  Daphne's  eyes  had  ever 
looked  upon.  Then,  when  Bengal  lights 
and  rockets  had  faded  and  vanished  into  the 
summer  night,  they  walked  quietly  back  to 
the  hotel,  under  a  starry  sky. 

"I  believe  Daphne  likes  Bengal  lights 
better  than  stars,"  said  Gerald  mockingly, 
as  he  gave  Madoline  his  arm,  and  went  on 
with  her  in  advance  of  the  others,  across 
a  field  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Walnut-walk. 

"  You  may  believe  anything  you  like  of 
Daphne's  bad.  taste  and  general  idiocy,"  the 
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girl  retorted ;  and  Lina  was  distressed  at 
thinking  how  disagreeable  these  two,  whom 
she  would  have  had  so  affectionately  attached, 
always  were  to  each  other. 

And  all  the  while  Gerald  Goring  was 
wondering  what  he  was  to  do  with  his  life — 
whether  it  were  possible  to  break  the  chain 
which  bound  him,  that  golden  chain  which 
had  once  been  his  chief  glory — whether  it 
were  possible  to  reconcile  honour  and  love. 

They  left  Interlaken  next  morning,  and 
went  straight  through  to  the  little  station 
at  Montreux.  Daphne,  who  had  pored 
over  her  Baedeker  till  she  fancied  that  she 
knew  every  inch  of  Switzerland,  was  deeply 
grieved  at  not  being  able  to  go  on  to  Lucerne 
and  the  Rigi,  Fluelen,  and  all  the  Tell 
district ;  but  Sir  Vernon  would  go  no  farther 
than  Interlaken.  He  considered  that  he 
had  made  a  sufficient  sacrifice  of  his  own 
comfort  already  for  his  younger  daughter's 
pleasure. 

"I  hate  moving  about,  and  I  detest 
hotels,"  he  said;  "I  am  yearning  for  the 
quiet  of  my  own  house." 

After  this  no  more  could  be  said.  Daphne 
gave  herself  up  to  silent  contemplation  of 
the  Jungfrau  range  throughout  the  journey, 
by  boat  and  rail,  hardly  taking  her  eyes 
from  those  snowy  peaks  till  they  melted 
from  her  view,  fading  ghostlike  in  the  blue 
ether. 

"  They  seem  to  be  a  part  of  my  life,"  she 
said,  as  she  turned  from  the  carriage-window 
with  a  regretful  sigh ;  "I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  I  have  seen  the  last  of  them." 

"  Only  for  this  year,"  answered  Edgar 
cheerily,  not  caring  much  for  mountains  in 
the  abstract,  but  ready  to  admire  anything 
that  Daphne  loved.  "  It  is  such  an  easy 
matter  to  come  to  Switzerland  nowadays. 
The  Jungfrau  is  as  accessible  as  Brighton 
Pier." 


A  TRAVELLER'S  TALES. 

A  TRIPOD   OF  EARTHENWARE. 


I  envy  the  well-balanced  mind  of  those 
who  can  declare  off-hand  what  day  was 
their  happiest  of  life,  what  country  most 
agreeable,  what  woman  supreme  of  loveli- 
ness, what  horse  most  cherished,  what 
music  stirred  their  inmost  soul  beyond  all 
other.  I  have  no  such  capacity  of  weigh- 
ing past  joys  and  hardships,  former  loves, 
feelings  extinct.  The  present  time  has 
always  its  enjoyments,  and  if  they  appear 
less  keen  than  formerly,  I  attribute  the 
change  to  years  not  to  outside  circumstances. 
The  life  of  courts  and  camps  is  not  unfamiliar, 


and  I  can  take  as  much  delight  in  them  as 
most.  Yet,  when  I  give  memory  the  rein, 
it  strays  to  the  purposeless  wanderings  of 
early  youth,  rather  than  to  the  scenes, 
vastly  more  interesting,  which  have  passed 
before  me  in  maturer  years.  If  one  caught 
me  musing— nobody  ever  shall,  but  if 
he  did,  the  chances  are  that  my  thoughts 
would  be  turning  towards  Borneo  or  Central 
America.  It  is  the  merest  waste  of  time 
to  recall  these  useless  journeys.  Peace  or 
war  in  Europe  is  a  daily  question,  answered 
each  nightfall  only  for  the  next  few  hours ; 
governments  are  anxious,  empires  quivering, 
peoples  stirring.  This  is  no  fitting  time 
for  trivial  recollections.  But,  que  voulez- 
vous  1  I  am  tired  of  it  all,  and  when 
opportunity  arises,  I  turn  from  the  endless 
web  of  politics  to  think  of  days,  not  sunnier 
perhaps,  certainly  less  exciting,  but  days, 
in  short,  when  life  ran  more  smoothly  for 
me  and  for  Britain,  when  the  glamour  of 
youth  touched  every  scene,  and  we  travelled, 
like  our  country,  "  by  leaps  and  bounds." 

But  fewmementoes  remainof  myCentral 
American  journeyings.  In  the  British 
Museum  you  may  see  the  pottery  and  the 
carved  stone  work,  which  we  dug  from 
ancient  graves ;  but  I  collected  few  other 
objects.  Some  skins  of  wild  beasts,  snakes, 
birds,  and  lizards,  and  the  tripod  which  is 
now  my  theme,  exhaust  the  catalogue. 
Little  is  there  in  these  poor  republics, 
hopelessly  sinking  to  decay,  which  at- 
tracts the  stranger.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  quite  uninteresting  to  traverse. 
There  is  something  to  occupy  the  mind  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  here  not 
least.  But  the  study  is  confined  to  man, 
his  immediate  doings,  and  his  future.  The 
past  history  of  these  countries,  though 
happier  and  more  promising  than  the  present, 
was  never  very  grand.  The  Soltecs  built 
no  astounding  works  here,  as  at  Copau, 
Palengue  and  Choloca.  The  Aztecs  had  no 
court  of  barbarous  magnificence.  Herrera 
describes  a  land  swarming  with  people 
famous  for  their  beauty,  luxurious  princes 
to  whom  gold  was  dirt,  "  villages "  of 
twelve  thousand  souls,  and  towns  of  fifty 
thousand.  Their  arts  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  give  elegance  to  life,  but  not 
to  leave  enduring  traces.  This  cacique  had 
a  body-guard  of  five  hundred  Amazons,  who 
bore  golden  hatchets  edged  with  bronze  ; 
that  other  presented  Gil  Gonsalez  with 
twenty-five  thousand  "pieces  of  eight," 
many  garments,  and  plumes  of  feathers. 
But  nothing  remains  of  their  splendour, 
not  even  temples,  and  the  works  of  the 
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Cruquistadores  have  scarcely  proved  more 
lasting.  The  fort  of  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova yet  stands  by  the '  lake  side.  The 
cathedral  at  Leon  can  still  support  a 
battery  of  eighteen-pounders  on  its  roof. 
The  Plaza  of  Granada  was  encompassed 
by  stately  palaces  within  the  memory 
of  man.  But  all  these  buildings  which 
have  not  vanished,  are  daily  vanishing. 
As  for  arts,  ancient  or  modern,  they  have 
long  passed  from  sight.  Guatemala  alone, 
so  far  as  I  can  summon  facts  unrecalled 
for  many  years — Guatemala  alone  manu- 
factures even  clothing  for  its  people  ;  and 
this  is  an  ugly  woollen  stuff,  suited  only  for 
the  mountains.  For  every  thing,  except 
raw  produce,  even  prosperous  Costa  Rica 
is  dependent  upon  other  lands.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  have  brought  away  more 
curiosities  than  we  did.  A  quantity  of 
golden  images,  from  that  strangest  of  all 
"  diggings,"  Chiriqui,  was  offered  us  at 
San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica ;  but  as  works  of 
art  they  were  execrable,  and  the  mere 
weight  of  gold  made  them  expensive. 
There  was  nothing  else — except  pumas  !  I 
am  almost  sorry  I  did  not  bring  away  a 
puma.  Amongst  those  brought  for  sale 
there  was  one  which  ensnared  my  heart  of 
hearts.  He  would  have  been  dead,  proba- 
bly, by  this  time,  but  what  fun  we  should 
have  had  together  in  his  days  of  youth ! 
If  these  tales  do  not  weary  a  patient 
public,  I  will  choose  for  a  text  the  skin 
lying  before  my  fire-place,  and  discourse  of 
pumas  one  day. 

But  for  the  moment  we  are  concerned 
with  this  tripod.  It  stands  on  three 
bottle-shaped  legs,  about  four  inches 
high ;  the  legs  are  hollow,  and  one,  which 
I  have  laboriously  emptied  of  dirt, 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  for  that 
purpose  intended,  contains  a  marble, 
which  rattles.  So  the  Indians  to  this  day 
quaintly  fashion  any  article  of  earthen- 
ware which  has  legs.  The  basin  thus 
supported  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  inch  deep.  Its  material,  shown  by 
a  fracture,  is  the  roughest  clay,  hidden 
beneath  a  slip  of  cream-colour,  very  thick 
and  smooth.  Legs  and  basin  are  encircled 
by  ruled  lines,  as  it  were,  of  chocolate 
paint ;  between  them  at  irregular  distances 
are  single  characters  and  groups.  If  these 
be  only  decoration,  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  man  has  never  yet  designed  anything  so 
senseless  and  uncouth.  They  are  mostly 
angular,  but  a  proportion  have  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  or  the  circle  itself,  with  or  with- 
out a  dot  variously  disposed  attaching  to 


them.  Unlearned  persons  instantly  say, 
"  That's  writing,"  and  it  would  need  much 
evidence  to  satisfy  me  that  these  simple 
archteologists  are  wrong.  My  tripod  is  not 
the  only  object  displaying  such  curious 
marks.  Every  piece  of  earthenware  I  re- 
covered which  had  the  light-coloured  "slip" 
so  convenient  for  inscription— and  they  were 
many— showed  the  same  arrangement  of 
similar  characters. 

When  the  result  of  our  diggings  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Jebb  and  myself  to  the 
British  Museum,  I  kept  back  this  tripod 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  several  like  it ;  in  the  second, 
it  was  given  to  me;  and  in  the  third,  it 
had  a  tale  belonging  to  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  Indian  dwelt  with 
his  family  under  the  shadow  of  Mombacho, 
the  great  volcano  overhanging  Granada.  I 
begin  the  story  thus,  because  such  an 
opening  is  effective ;  as  for  the  plain 
fact,  he  dwelt  there  only  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  I  hope  he  is  there  still.  This 
fellow  had  built  his  hut  with  stones 
gathered  from  an  enormous  cairn,  sur- 
mounted by  statues  and  carved  figures. 
When  I  saw  it  the  mound  was  still 
imposing,  though  it  had  been  a  quarry 
for  all  the  Indians  about.  Before  such 
depredations  the  tomb  must  have  covered 
sixty  yards  by  forty,  and  it  was  seven  feet 
high  above  the  ground.  But  the  statues 
had  been  overturned.  The  peon  told 
us  that  on  his  arrival  there  were  five 
upright  and  two  recumbent — so  placed, 
evidently,  by  the  sculptor — but  all  more  or 
less  defaced.  He  himself  had  dragged  one 
to  his  cottage,  and  hollowed  out  its  back 
for  his  wife  to  grind  her  maize  upon.  But 
we  found  heads  and  torsos  belonging  to  at 
least  a  dozen  figures  which  had  once  stood, 
about  the  spot.  Generations  of  fanatical 
j>eons  had  been  labouring  to  destroy  this 
monument  of  their  heathen  forefathers, 
and  they  had  been  too  successful,  here  as 
elsewhere.  We  discovered  the  statue,  pre- 
eminent of  size,  which  was  probably  a 
likeness  of  the  dead  chief.  It  had  stood, 
apparently,  at  the  end  most  favoured  by 
the  Indians  for  digging,  a  huge  block  of 
stone,  seven  feet  long  even  now,  eighteen 
inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  thick.  The 
figure  represented  an  old  warrior,  with  stern 
brows  parted  by  a  heavy  wrinkle,  who 
clasped  with  both  hands  a  spear,  held  to 
his  chest.  The  costume  could  not  clearly 
be  nlade  out,  owing  to  mutilations. 
Among  the  other  effigies  was  a  woman, 
dressed  in  close  robes  and  wimple;  another 
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half  naked.  A  sleeping  figure  struck  us 
much  by  the  ease  and  nature  of  its  rude 
art.  A  striking  object  must  this  tomb 
have  been  when  all  the  country  round 
was  cleared  and  tilled,  as  it  certainly  was 
three  centuries  ago.  But  when  we  visited 
the  spot  trees  growing  from  the  cairn 
itself  concealed  it,  the  desecrated  statues 
lay  amid  rank  herbage,  the  outline  of 
the  monument  was  smoothed  down  until, 
at  a  hasty  glance,  one  would  have  even 
taken  it  for  an  accidental  elevation  of  the 
soil. 

We  had  not  intended  to  stay  the  night 
at  this  place,  but  the  tumulus,  though  too 
large  to  excavate,  occupied  our  interest 
and  our  sketch-books  till  it  grew  late 
for  returning  to  the  hacienda;  where,  in 
truth,  we  found  poor  welcome  though  it 
was  dearly  charged.  The  Indian  was  ready 
enough  with  such  accommodation  as  he 
had,  and  his  demand,  though  extravagant 
to  absurdity,  would  be  only  a  few  coppers. 
When  our  servants  had  swept  out  the  larger 
room,  they  hung  our  hammocks,  and  de- 
parted ;  for  what  object,  or  what  pleasure, 
they  themselves  only  knew,  but  such  was 
their  custom.  The  hut  of  an  Indian,  if  it 
be  divided,  has  a  partition  of  bamboos 
stuck  three  or  four  inches  apart,  like  a  bird- 
cage. There  is  no  privacy  behind  a  barrier 
of  this  kind,  and  the  use  of  it  is  one  of 
those  accepted  fictions  which  everywhere 
prevail  in  some  form  or  another.  Our 
host  and  hostess  politely  retired,  with  their 
many  children,  when  we  had  devoured  the 
tough  beefsteaks  and  the  leathery  tortillas, 
fiery  with  pepper,  which  made  our  evening 
meal.  But  the  afternoon's  talk  had  excited 
them.  Nobody  before  had  asked  about 
the  cairn,  or  showed  curiosity  regarding  it. 
In  the  semi-darkness — for  we  had  hung 
rugs  and  cloths  on  the  partition — they 
whispered  of  extraordinary  things,  and  the 
listening  children  put  questions.  It  was 
quite  early ;  we  had  no  desire  to  sleep ; 
and  after  awhile,  roused  by  the  murmuring 
conversation,  we  invited  the  peon  and  his 
wife  to  tell  their  tale  over  a  glass  of 
schnaps.  It  is  deplorable,  it  is  wrong,  that 
men  should  drink,  and  yet  worse,  that 
women  should  bear  them  company;  but 
my  ■experience  is  that  if  one  wants  inform- 
ation, especially  from  reluctant  persons,  a 
dram  works  more  effect  in  some  few  seconds, 
than  handsful  of  money,  and  most  brilliant 
argument,  in  a  day. 

The  Indian  looked  old,  and  his  wife  yet 
older ;  but  the  comeliness  of  their  race  is 
not  enduring,  and  they  had  a  child  scarcely 


two  years  of  age.  The  pair  removed  to 
this  spot  soon  after  their  marriage  some 
twenty-five  years  before,  when  the  peons 
were  emancipated.  The  cairn  at  that  time 
was  untouched,  though  some  of  the  statues 
had  been  upset,  and  all  battered.  Other 
slaves,  freed  by  the  proclamation,  presently 
gathered  to  the  place,  which  was  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  indigo.  They  found  it  less 
troublesome,  upon  the  whole,  to  build  sub- 
stantial huts  where  the  materials  lay  to 
hand,  than  to  form  a  wigwam  of  boughs, 
as  is  customary.  So,  by  gradual  under- 
mining, the  tumulus  was  ruined.  No 
object  of  value  turned  up. 

After  giving  these  very  unimportant 
details  the  old  man  paused,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  said  all  his  say.  We  refilled  the 
glasses ;  for  there  was  a  more  interesting 
narrative  to  come,  if  only  these  obstinate 
and  suspicious  people  could  be  induced 
to  tell  it.  They  drank  silently,  however, 
until,  utilising  hints  picked  up  from  their 
conversation  with  the  children,  I  observed  : 
"  There  is  a  lady  in  Masaya  who  declares 
that  you  dug  a  pot  of  gold  from  the  tomb." 

This  taunt  roused  the  dame.  She  hastily 
put  down  her  goblet,  crossed  herself  several 
times,  and  proceeded  to  curse  Donna  Dolores 
with  intense  spirit  and  volubility.  "  The 
woman  without  shame,"  she  cried.  "  The 
thief,  the  gallows-bird,  the  evil-minded 
idolatrous  Indian !  This  saint  and  that 
look  down  upon  us  two,  and  bear  witness 
for  me!"  Thus,  stimulated  by  schnaps, 
did  our  hostess  appeal  to  Heaven  against 
calumny  and  wrong.  By  the  exercise 
of  some  patience  we  brought  her  to  facts, 
and,  with  a  last  significant  reminder  to 
the  saints  that  there  are  powers  ready 
to  help  the  innocent  if  they  should  be  so 
incautious  as  to  refuse,  the  old  creature 
poured  forth  her  tale. 

Some  twenty  years  before,  the  rains  had 
been  very  heavy  for  a  week.  After  they 
stopped,  in  passing  the  cairn,  she  observed 
that  a  large  mass  of  stones  had  given 
way,  and  some  presentiment  caused  her  to 
approach.  A  quantity  of  potsherds,  newly 
broken,  lay  amongst  the  mud  and  slush, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  gap  she  saw  the 
rounded  extremity  of  a  huge  jar,  slipper- 
shaped,  such  as  the  Indians  still  use  for 
holding  corn.  Sometimes  they  make  it  them- 
selves, but  more  frequently  they  dig  it  from 
the  site  of  an  ancestor's  dwelling.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Nicara- 
gua, especially  the  island  of  Omotepie,  the 
natives  turn  up  the  soil  for  ready-made 
pottery  when  their  household  stock  falls 
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short.  The  appearance  of  this  object, 
therefore,  did  not  by  any  means  astonish 
an  Indian  woman.  She  knew,  however, 
that  it  was  no  common  find.  "Why  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  should 
have  buried  pots  and  pans  by  the  dozen  in 
their  back-gardens  is  a  puzzling  question, 
for  seldom  is  there  anything  inside.  But 
the  case  is  different  when  such  heaps  of 
earthenware  are  evidently  funereal,  especi- 
ally if  covered  by  a  mound  so  huge  as  this. 
Every  child  knows  that  somewhere  amongst 
the  ruins  will  be  discovered  teeth,  fragments 
of  charred  bone,  and  many  things  beside. 
No  tomb  has  been  found  in  Central 
America  to  approach  the  wealth  of  those 
occasionally  discovered  in  Peru,  and  none 
probably  exist ;  but  very  many  have  given 
fortunes,  as  fortunes  go  out  there,  to  some 
patient  digger  or  some  lucky  Indian.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  population  of 
gamblers,  inhabiting  a  country  full  of 
ancient  tombs,  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  opening  them.  But  experience 
teaches  that  the  profit  is  very  uncertain, 
whilst  the  labour  is  tremendous.  A  class 
of  persons  does  exist  who  follow  the 
profession  of  grave-breaking,  but  their 
appearance  does  not  encourage  imitators. 

Our  hostess,  then,  knew  that  she  had 
made  a  great  discovery,  and  stood  breath- 
less. Dusk  was  settling  down.  The  high 
bald  top  of  Mombacho  still  glowed  with 
orange  fire,  but  below,  where  the  lake  had 
been  rolling  and  shimmering  like  quick- 
silver, was  now  an  isleless  vapoury  sea. 
The  pale  green  fields  of  indigo  were  darken- 
ing ;  the  forest  shades  began  to  creep  over 
the  land.  It  was  an  evil  moment  to  defy 
the  fiends  who  had  ruled  so  long,  and  are 
still  powerful  despite  the  Christian  saints. 
The  stern  eyes  of  the  old  Chondal  warrior 
scowled  downwards,  while  the  intruder 
!  glanced  towards  them  in  superstitious  dread. 
They  seemed  to  take  life  and  fire.  She  threw 
her  shawl  across  her  face,  and  hastily  with- 
drew. With  the  first  light  she  would 
return,  and  carry  off  the  treasure.  The  old 
Carib  devils  are  strong  only  in  darkness, 
and  for  a  trifle  the  priest  would  consecrate 
this  pagan  gold,  and  remove  it  from  their 
influence  for  ever.  Besides,  she  might  give 
a  portion  to  good  works,  and  have  masses 
said  for  the  heathen  chief.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done,  if  only  the  plunder 
were  rich  enough. 

So  the  woman  went  home  in  a  fever. 
Often  she  glanced  stealthily  aside,  thinking 
that  the  awful  guardians  of  the  tomb  were 
mustering  in  her  path.    The  night-hawks, 


flitting  noiselessly  by,  made  her  scream; 
the  charred  familiar  stumps  took  monstrous 
shapes.  When  the  hut  was  reached,  and 
the  door  banged  to,  she  fell  upon  a  seat  and 
stayed  there  trembling.  Her  husband  was 
at  Granada  •  her  children  too  young  to  be 
companions.  The  woman  tried  to  occupy 
herself  Avith  household  duties,  but  strange 
sounds  swept  by  the  lonely  dwelling,  strange 
shadows  glimmered  on  the  walls.  After 
putting  the  babies  to  rest,  she  struggled 
awhile  against  a  nameless  terror — then 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed  with  them,  and 
covered  her  face,  and  lay  in  the  sweat  of  fear. 
The  old  gods  of  his  forefathers  are  very 
living  realities  to  the  Indian  of  to-day.  He 
knows  where  they  stand,  open-mouthed, 
fierce-eyed,  in  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the 
woods.  He  knows,  too,  that  they  are  not 
deserted,  that  many  of  his  fellows  practise 
dreadful  rites  before  them,  and  a  thousand 
whispered  legends  testify  that  their  male- 
volent aid  is  not  refused,  if  properly 
besought.  Until  she  could  gain  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church,  this  woman,  who 
cherished  such  designs,  lay  at  their  mercy. 
Sick  with  terror  she  passed  the  rattling 
beads,  and  murmured  "aves"  without  a 
stop  under  the  muffling  of  her  shawl. 
But  the  dogged  Indian  character  is  stronger 
than  panic,  stronger  than  superstition.  She 
never  thought  of  abandoning  her  resolve. 

Suddenly  the  blood  in  her  body  stood 
still,  her  forehead  wrinkled  in  agony,  but 
no  cry  would  issue  from  her  gasping  jaws. 
There  was  a  rustle  at  the  door,  and  a 
heavy  thud.  The  mother  seized  her 
children  in  each  hand  and  crushed  them 
to  her  bosom.  They  wailed  with  pain 
and  fright,  but  she  sat  up,  unheeding, 
agonised,  choking.  Then  came  a  voice 
calling  her  name,  and  a  tap.  "  Do  not  be 
frightened,  Christina  querida!  It's  I, 
Tia  Dolores!"  The  blood  ran  slowly 
back  into  its  courses,  with  a  painful 
pricking.  She  knew  that  this  was  a 
delusion  of  the  fiend's,  but  the  sound  of 
human  utterance  restored  her.  The  elder 
child  ceased  crying,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  am 
frightened,  Tia  Dolores !  Oh,  come  to 
mamma."  The  terrified  woman  regained 
a  little  courage.  Upon  innocence  the 
wiles  of  Satan  have  no  power,  and  her 
daughter  recognised  the  visitant.  Adjured 
in  Our  Lady's  name,  Dolores  swore  that 
she  was  human,  and  then,  tottering  to  the 
entrance,  Christina  pushed  aside  the  bar. 
But  she  almost  fell  backwards  when  a  big 
dog  sprang  in,  and  the  neighbour  caught 
her. 
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After  such  a  parle}',  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  try  and  keep  the  secret.  Dolores 
was  much  older,  and  her  reputation  in  the 
scattered  little  settlement  was  that  of  a 
person  very  wise,  and  grave,  and  resolute. 
She  had  come  to  borrow  some  small  article 
of  housekeeping,  but  her  errand  was 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  this  news. 
Hour  after  hour  they  talked  of  it.  Dolores 
strongly  commended  her  neighbour's  pru- 
dence in  waiting  for  daylight  before 
touching  the  urn.  She,  an  Indian  from 
Omotepie,  had  a  dozen  gruesome  tales 
of  vengeance  executed  by  the  gods  on 
those  who  slighted  them  without  securing 
the  protection  of  the  saints.  The  religious 
exercises  necessary  were  well  known  to 
her,  and  they  agreed  to  perform  them 
before  sunrise.  Then  Tia  Dolores  rose  to 
go,  quite  cool  and  fearless,  though  she 
must  pass  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  cairn,  and  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen. 
Christina  had  no  such  bravery.  She 
implored  her  friend  to  stay,  offering  a 
quarter  of  the  treasure  if  she  would  con- 
sent. Though  quite  willing  to  accept  these 
terms,  Dolores  pointed  out  that  she  must 
run  home  to  warn  her  husband,  an  austere 
man,  who  would  beat  her  black  and  blue 
before  she  could  explain.  This  argument 
was  too  obviously  sound  for  contradiction, 
and  she  departed,  leaving  her  dog.  Chris- 
tina sat  trembling  and  starting  for  an  hour, 
her  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon  the  slumbering 
guardian,  which,  as  she  knew,  would  cower 
and  howl  at  the  approach  of  evil  things. 
At  length  he  sprang  up,  ears  erect,  and 
tail  extended;  then  with  a  joyous  bark 
ran  to  the  door.  When  it  was  opened,  at 
Dolores'  knock,  he  gave  no  attention  to 
his  mistress,  but  bounded  past  her  through 
the  dewy  weeds.  As  Christina  looked 
after  him  with  surprise,  she  heard  a 
yelp  of  pain,  such  as  a  dog  gives  when 
hurt. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  perrol 
Has  your  husband  come  with  you  1 " 

"Oh, he  is  a  tiresome  creature !"  answered 
Dolores  in  some  confusion.  "You  know 
there  has  been  a  tigre  [jaguar]  prowling 
about  the  village  lately  1  I  suppose  he  has 
got  upon  its  trail." 

Christina  had  not  heard  of  a  tigre,  but 
the  explanation  was  probable  enough.  She 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Before  dawn  the  women  rose,  commended 
their  enterprise  to  heaven  by  such  prayers 
are  enjoined  in  such  a  case,  and  sallied 
forth,  leaving  the  babies  asleep.  Daylight 


was  breaking.  Mombacho  lay  hid  behind 
a  veil  of  clouds,  rolling  outlines  faintly 
lustrous  towards  the  east.  The  tomb, 
dripping  under  its  trees,  lay  blurred  and 
indistinct.  An  early  cuyo  howled  on  the 
forest  edge,  and  at  that  thundering  clarion  the 
birds  awoke,  the  huge  bats  hastened  home; 
a  pair  of  parrots  flitted  croaking  overhead. 
With  one  simultaneous  scream  a  flock  of 
red  macaws  took  wing,  and  napped  up- 
wards from  their  shelter  like  a  flame  arising. 
The  silvery  edges  of  the  mist  took  colour, 
the  clouds  rolled  back  on  either  side,  show- 
ing a  sea-green  sky.  Lighter  at  every 
step  became  the  path ;  the  dewdrops 
twinkled.  Then  the  fog  lifted,  hanging  in 
swathes  across  the  higher  branches  of  the 
trees;  the  first  beam  of  the  hidden  sun 
tipped  the  upper  world  with  golden  glory 
when  these  women  reached  the  mound. 
It  was  rifled.  Urn  and  everything  had 
disappeared,  saving  this  tripod  which  I 
keep.    It  lay  upside  down  in  the  gap. 

We  may  pass  over  their  laments.  Chris- 
tina was  not  suspicious  of  disposition,  and 
besides,  there  was  no  one  to  suspect.  Some 
other  Indian  might  have  anticipated  her 
in  discovering  the  booty,  but  this  was  im- 
probable. More  likely  the  evil  spirits  had 
removed  it.  So  Dolores  thought,  and  she 
was  an  authority.  In  bitter  disappoint- 
ment the  two  returned,  carrying  for  all 
their  treasure  this  small  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. 

Dolores  strongly  advised  that  the  whole 
story  be  kept  secret,  and  Christina 
agreed  ;  but  when  the  husband  came  from 
Granada,  she  told  him,  of  course,  and  he 
was  very  angry.  Without  questioning  that 
Carib  devils  had  removed  the  gold,  he 
thought  that  his  wife  should  have  been 
beforehand  with  them.  In  such  a  case 
Heaven  does  not  grant  two  chances.  There 
were  lots  of  jicara-trees  by  the  hut;  what 
more  easy  than  to  arm  oneself  with  their 
cruciform  leaves  and  defy  the  enemy  %  He 
was  not  a  bad  man,  however,  and  he 
loved  his  wife.  When  Christina  wailed  her 
cowardice  with  tears,  he  gave  her  comfort. 
Perhaps  it  was  best.  The  opposing  powers 
were  evidently  active  and  resolved ;  perhaps 
ill-luck  would  have  accompanied  the  wealth. 
Rich  people  often  have  a  short  existence, 
and  not  a  merry  one,  in  that  country ;  so 
the  Indian  concealed  his  disappointment 
under  a  cloud  of  philosophical  reflections. 

Christina,  therefore,  was  as  much  sur- 
prised almost  as  hurt,  when,  coming  home 
one  afternoon,  he  forthwith  knocked  her 
flat,  and  beat  her  with  the  handle  of  a  hoe. 
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Such  marital  castigation  is  not  at  all  a  rare 
event  in  Nicaraguan  households,  but  this 
pair  had  lived  hitherto  on  better  terms. 
When  suffered  to  get  up — a  hoe  is  an 
awkward  instrument  to  brandish  long — 
Christina  humbly  asked  her  offence.  "  You 
stupid  mule  !  You  ignorant  Indian  !"  ex- 
claimed her  husband.  "  Whilst  you  were 
trembling  at  your  shadow,  Tia  Dolores 
went  out  bravely  and  robbed  us.  She  is 
the  woman  I  ought  to  have  married  !  She 
thinks  of  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  goes  into  danger  for  their  sake ! 
Dolores  isn't  a  heathen  Carib,  afraid  of 
idols,  unmindful  of  the  blessed  saints! 
the  thief,  the  creature  without  shame, 
the  atheist,  the  &c,  &c."  It  was  long 
before  the  wife  could  get  a  more  lucid 
explanation.  I  have  said  that  the  huts 
were  far'  apart,  and  those  who  know 
Indian  habits  are  aware  that  social  inter- 
course is  restricted.  It  would  seem  that 
Tia  Dolores,  her  husband,  and  children, 
had  quietly  left  their  hut,  with  the  simple 
furniture  inside,  one  day  at  least  before 
their  absence  was  discovered.  Even  then 
it  excited  little  stir,  for  they  might  have 
gone  to  Granada  or  Masaya,  though  it 
was  improbable.  But  the  alcalde  of  the 
district  happened  to  come  round,  and  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  abandoned 
dwelling.  The  Indians  attended  on  him 
there,  and  such  quick  eyes  speedily  re- 
marked that  Dolores  and  her  family  had 
no  intention  of  returning.  This  in  itself 
would  have  been  interesting  only,  not 
surprising ;  but  presently  a  gold  rattle  was 
picked  up  by  the  alcalde  himself.  Every 
one  knew  what  that  meant.  Gold  rattles, 
more  or  less  valuable,  are  almost  invariably 
found  with  funereal  deposits.  "These 
people,"  cried  the  alcalde,  "have  found  a 
treasure  belonging  to  the  state,  and  have 
fled  with  it.  1  shall  issue  a  warrant  for 
their  arrest."  At  this  moment  came 
Christina's  husband.  He  heard  the  story 
in  silence,  offered  no  information,  but  went 
home  and  punched  his  wife.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  tale,  so  far  as  they  were 
interested  in  it.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
pleasant  confidence  of  man  and  wife  never 
returned.  In  moments  of  annoyance,  the 
loss  of  untold  wealth  was  always  charged 
against  Christina;  and  her  temper  soured, 
his  irritability  grew,  as  years  went  on 
without  improving  their  condition. 

Whilst  this  legend  was  telling  our 
servants  came  in,  and  they  heard  the  last 
of  it. 

"I  know  all  about  that  woman"  said 


Salvador.  "  Her  name  is  Dolores  Esparsa, 
and  her  husband  is  called  Manuele  Burgos." 

"You  are  right!"  cried  the  Indians 
together. 

"  They  live  at  Masaya,  and  have  a  great 
hacienda  by  the  Panaloya." 

"So  we  have  been  told." 

"  The  eldest  son  is  a  colonel,  the  second 
a  rich  lawyer,  and  the  third  is  a  canon  at 
Kivas." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  The  pair 
listened  breathlessly,  and  the  old  woman's 
eyes  flamed  with  hate. 

"They  say,"  continued  Salvador,  "that 
one  or  other  of  the  elder  sons  is  likely  to 
be  president  at  the  next  election.  If  not, 
the  colonel  will  'pronounce.'  The  brothers 
are  friends,  and  they  don't  care  which  is 
chosen.  As  for  the  youngest,  he  is  to  be 
bishop-coadjutor  of  Leon  as  soon  as  his 
holiness  approves  the  appointment." 

The  Indian  looked  at  his  wife  darkly. 
She  sombrely  surveyed  her  ugly  nurselings, 
unwashed,  unkempt,  ignorant,  hopeless, 
born  serfs  as  their  parents  were,  excepting 
the  name.  Then  she  rose,  quite  quietly, 
and  went  to  bed,  with  a  dull  and  pre- 
occupied salutation.  The  old  man  fol- 
lowed, and  we  also  turned  in,  to  leave  the 
place  at  dawn  for  a  shooting  expedition. 
Two  days  after,  riding  near  Granada  in 
the  dusk,  we  passed  an  old  woman  whose 
face  seemed  familiar,  but  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion. Our  servants  entered  into  chat  with 
her,  and  stayed  behind.  When  Salvador 
overtook  us,  he  said :  "  That  was  old 
Christina,  in  whose  house  we  slept  beneath 
Mombacho.  I  know  what  the  witch  has 
come  to  do,"  he  added  mysteriously ;  but 
we  could  get  no  information  more  explicit 
than  shakings  of  the  head  and  muttered 
exorcisms. 

Next  morning  there  was  agitation  on  the 
Gran  Plaza,  and  excitement  among  the 
priests  of  La  Merced  Church.  The  gaping 
idol  called  La  Bocca,  which  stands,  half 
embedded,  at  a  corner  of  the  square,  was 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  its  huge  mouth 
was  full  of  flowers.  The  earliest  duty  of 
the  verger  at  La  Merced  is  to  examine  this 
figure,  and  with  utmost  haste  to  remove  all 
outward  evidence  of  the  paganism  which 
still  lingers  in  that  country.  He  dare  not, 
however,  conceal  his  discovery,  for  these 
offerings  to  La  Bocca  nearly  always  portend 
disturbance  among  the  Indians.  Upon  the 
point  of  rising  in  arms,  the  serfs  invoke 
their  ancestral  gods.  Several  times  an 
energetic  government  has  profited  by  th<? 
warning,  and  trouble  has  been  averted  by 
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redress  of  peon  grievances.  Occasionally  La 
Bocca  is  propitiated  for  private  vengeance, 
but  this  occurs  so  seldom  that  the  other 
explanation  is  always  preferred. 

Salvador  brought  the  news,  with  horror 
in  his  face.  Desperate  over  her  wrongs, 
Christina  had  given  her  soul  to  the  fiends 
for  revenge.  "Something  awful  will 
happen!"  he  said.  "If  I  were  Colonel 
Burgos,  I  would  go  to  the  hut,  and  burn  her 
and  all  her  family  inside."  But  we  never 
heard  the  tragic  issue.  There  was  much 
talk  of  removing  La  Bocca,  or  blowing  him 
up,  as  there  always  is  after  a  scandal  of 
this  kind.  The  priests  of  La  Merced,  to 
whom  the  idol  gives  much  annoyance  and  no 
profit,  petitioned  government  to  stop  such 
displays  of  malignant  heathenism.  They 
offered  to  destroy  the  stone  at  their  own 
expense.  But  the  government  was  afraid. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  the  Indians  would 
regard  the  uprooting  of  La  Bocca.  It  was 
planted  where  it  stands,  they  say,  and  it  has 
been  preserved,  by  miracle.  Little  wonder 
that  such  a  belief  should  rule,  when  every 
idol  and  statue  for  miles  round  has  been 
upset  or  broken.  So  far  as  I  know,  La 
Bocca  is  still  erect  at  the  corner  of  the 
Great  Square  in  Granada,  and  still,  from 
time  to  time,  its  hideous  crest  is  smeared 
with  blood,  and  its  mouth  filled  with 
flowers. 


GONE  AWAY. 

I  will  not  think  of  thee  as  cold  and  dead, 

Low-lying  in  the  grave  that  I  can  see, 
I  would  not  stand  beside  when  life  had  fled 

And  left  thy  body  only,  there  for  me. 
I  never  saw  thee  with  thy  pale  arms  crossed 

On  that  unbeating  heart  that  was  mine  own, 
They  only  told  me  all  that  I  had  lost 

When  from  thy  breast  thy  lovely  soul  had  flown. 

Thou  wert  not  that !  and  so  I  turned  away, 

And  left  the  house  when  other  mourners  stayed ; 
Nor  did  I  come  on  that  unhappy  day 

When  in  the  tomb  that  dreadful  thing  was  laid. 
To  me  thou  art  not  dead,  but  gone  an  hour 

Into  another  country  fair  and  sweet, 
Where  thou  shalt  by  some  undiscovered  power 

Be  kept  in  youth  and  beauty  till  we  meet.  . 

Thus  I  can  feel  that  any  given  day, 

I  could  rejoin  thee,  gone  awhile  before 
To  foreign  climes,  to  pass  dull  weeks  away 

By  wandering  on  the  broad  Atlantic  shore ; 
Where  each  long  wave  that  breaks  upon  the  sand 

Bears  thee  a  message  from  me  waiting  here, 
And  every  breath  Spring  breathes  across  the  land 

Seems  as  a  sign  that  thou  art  lingering  near. 

So  I  will  think  of  thee  as  living  there, 

And  I  will  keep  thy  grave  in  sweetest  bloom 
As  if  thou  gavedst  a  garden  to  my  care 

E'er  thou  departed  from  our  English  gloom. 
Then  when  my  day  is  done,  and  I  too  die, 

'Twill  be  as  if  I  journeyed  to  thy  side ; 
And  when  all  quiet  we  together  lie, 

We  shall  not  know  that  we  have  ever  died. 
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It  was  dark  enough  at  Charing  Cross, 
although  not  much  past  mid-day.  Not 
that  the  fog  was  heavy,  but  that  the 
supply  of  light  was  insufficient,  as  if 
the  sun  itself  were  suffering  from  frozen- 
up  pipes  and  a  deficiency  in  the  gas 
supply.  Upon  the  Embankment  it  was  not 
much  better.  Cleopatra's  Needle  showed 
like  a  ragged  slit  in  the  impalpable  curtain. 
A  long  line  of  tumbrils  rumbled  slowly 
past,  halting  at  a  given  place  to  shoot  their 
loads  into  the  tide-way.  In  the  City  the 
same  hush,  the  same  gloom,  with  shadowy 
figures  coming  thicker  and  thicker,  crossing 
and  recrossing.  Who  would  be  abroad  on 
such  a  day  if  he  could  help  it  1  And  yet 
withal  in  many  of  the  passers-by  there 
was  a  secret  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  if 
being  out  at  all  were  a  meritorious  perform- 
ance. We  shall  be  historical,  perhaps: 
this  is  to  be  the  great  frost  of  the  century, 
and  we  are  in  it. 

Crossing  the  bridge  is  like  venturing 
forth  into  space;  the  beginning  and  end 
lost  in  mist,  like  the  bridge  of  life  in  Mirza's 
vision.  The  soft  crackling  of  floating  ice 
mingles  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters, 
with  the  muffled  tread  of  men  and  horses 
struggling  past.  And  over  the  bridge, 
while  the  prospect  before  us  seems  still 
more  gloomy  and.  unsatisfactory  than  that  we 
have  left  behind,  there  is  a  flight  of  steps,  as 
it  were  especially  reserved  for  the  wicked, 
that  leads  into  a  region  of  quite  Cimmerian 
darkness,  an  under-world  of  solemn  and 
sepulchral  stillness.  It  is  like  descending 
into  a  cellar,  and  tiers  of  huge  hogsheads, 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  give  a  sort  of  colour 
to  the  illusion.  Our  under-world  has  a  life  of 
its  own,  however,  and  seems  constituted  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  world  above;  for  here 
is  a  grand  mediaeval  church  with  tombstones 
round  about,  and  a  market  almost  under 
its  walls — a  busy  market  at  times,  no  doubt, 
and  even  now  with  baskets  of  apples  and 
vegetables  about,  and  people  selling  them, 
but  all  with  the  prevailing  stiff  frozen 
look.  Passing  the  market  we  soon  lose 
ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  buildings,  with 
steam  gushing  out  of  great  boarded  open- 
ings, and  are  almost  swallowed  up  in  a 
huge  drift,  half  snow  and  half  brewers' 
grains,  coming  out  of  which  we  unexpec- 
tedly are  brought  up  by  the  yellow  funnel 
of  a  steamer  rising  up  in  our  path.  We  are 
on  the  margin  of  a  frozen  sea;  the  steamer 
is  hard  and  fast  in  the  ice,  with  half-a-dozen 
black  barges  moored  to  it  in  the  same 
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predicament.  Outside  the  frozen  circle 
lumps  of  ice  are  hovering, uncertain  whether 
to  join  the  snug  party,  or  trust  themselves 
to  the  sullen  current.  Out  of  the  mist 
come  the  thunder  and  piercing  shrieks  of 
passing  trains  high  overhead. 

This  is  Bankencl,  says  one  of  the 
shadows  that  haunt  the  margin  of  the 
waters,  a  shadow  with  his  ears  buried 
between  his  shoulders,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets,  the  peak  of  his  cap 
almost  touching  the  bowl  of  the  short  black 
pipe  between  his  teeth.  This  might  be 
the  end  of  the  world  from  the  present 
appearance  of  things,  the  end  and  edge  of 
the  world,  with  only  ice  and  water  beyond. 
But  for  us  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  visit  this  low-lying  region  held  in 
the  treacherous  grip  of  the  Thames  between 
London  Bridge  and  Lambeth.  It  is  a 
region  of  giant  manufactories,  and  great 
wharves,  stores,  and  timber  yards,  towering 
over  a  mass  of  poor  dwellings  huddled 
thickly  together.  Short  irregular  streets 
lead  into  queer  courts  and  irregular  squares. 
A  labyrinth  of  arches  rise  from  their  midst, 
carrying  a  tangled  network  of  railway 
lines,  the  passengers  on  which  look  curiously 
down  on  the  snow-covered  roofs  and 
miserable  garrets  of  the  lower  regions. 
It  is  a  region  the  poor  have  pretty  much 
to  themselves.  There  are  a  few  shops, 
and  those  small  and  poor,  except  in  the 
great  thoroughfares.  Little  coffee-houses, 
which  dispense  their  hot  liquids  at  so  much 
a  jug;  and  small  sweet-shops,  where  news- 
papers are  sold,  maintain  a  fitful  existence. 
And  yet,  as  far  as  nomenclature  goes,  the 
region  displays  a  gay  and  even  festal  spirit. 
There  are  walks  that  wind  among  the  rail- 
way-arches and  end  abruptly  in  blind 
alleys  ;  gardens  covered  with  bricks  and 
rubbish,  where  the  tiny  forecourts  of  the 
houses  are  festooned  with  rotting  clothes- 
lines ;  avenues  that  lead  to  bleak  patches  of 
building  ground.  Princes  Square  has  a 
fine  aristocratic  sound,  which  contrasts  sadly 
with  the  reality,  and  Boon  Street  suggests 
banks  and  braes  of  which  the  dwellers  in  its 
poor  squalid  houses  probably  have  not  a 
notion.  The  only  banks  they  know  are 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  they  may 
well  wish  further  away  from  them.  For 
without  the  river,  life  would  be  endurable 
even  in  this  under-world;  while  with  it, 
embanked  and  walled  in  the  happy  regions 
opposite,  so  as  to  turn  its  full  fury  upon  us, 
each  recurring  month  brings  the  fear  of  a 
fresh  disaster. 

Few  people  in  London,  or  for  that 


matter  in  the  country  either,  will  soon 
forget  Tuesday  the  18th  of  January.  It 
may  take  its  place  in  future  annals  along 
with  other  unlucky  days,  as  White  Tuesday. 
There  have  been  heavier  snow-storms, 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  actual  fall  of 
snow,  but  never  such  a  piercing,  driving, 
fierce,  altogether  fiendish  day.  Lucky  the 
man  who  was  not  compelled  to  face  it  in 
the  morning,  when  the  storm  howled 
irresistibly  through  the  frozen  streets; 
luckier  still  if  he  had  not  to  face  it  at 
night,  fighting  through  blinding  snow  his 
way  to  a  station  probably  already  drifted 
up.  Even  snugly  at  home  the  day  was 
miserable  enough,  the  wind  howling  down 
the  chimneys,  and  driving  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  room ;  and  wheezing  under  the 
front  door  with  clouds  of  frozen  particles, 
burying  the  door-mat,  and  filling  the 
umbrella-stand  with  driven  snow.  Perhaps 
the  worst  time  of  all  was  just  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
black  night  was  closing  in,  shops  were 
shut  up,  vehicles  taken  off  the  roads,  and 
a  sentiment  of  cruel  isolation  everywhere 
diffused.  And  it  was  just  at  that  time 
that  the  dwellers  in  our  under-world  had 
the  alarm  :  "  The  water's  coming  !" 

It  was  a  quiet,  cold,  and  rather  hungry 
world  to  which  the  alarm  was  thus  given  : 
a  world  almost  drifted  up  with  snow,  and 
a  good  deal  out  of  work.  The  children 
were  trying  to  warm  their  hands  at  the 
handful  of  fire,  in  the  grate,  the  falling 
snow  darkening  the  window,  and  the  wind 
howling  dismally  outside.  Even  the  school 
had  been  given  up  in  the  view  of  the  impro- 
bability of  the  youngsters  ever  getting  there 
safely,  or,  once  there,  of  their  ever  getting 
back  again.  Father  was  expected  home 
every  minute  from  the  windy  signal-box, 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  twelve  hours. 
The  lodger  upstairs  had  come  to  borrow  a 
drop  of  hot  water  for  her  husband's  tea,  a 
man  who  works  in  a  wharf,  at  present  out 
of  work  through  stress  of  weather.  The 
cobbler  down  below  is  also  short  of  work, 
and  for  some  days  has  ceased  his  tapping 
for  want  of  something  to  hammer  at.  All 
this  suggests  a  residence  in  flats ;  and  so  it 
is,  but  on  such  a  tiny  scale  !  A  front  and 
back  room  for  the  signalman,  his  wife,  and 
three  children ;  and  the  same  up  a  micro- 
scopic pair  of  stairs  for  the  wharf  labourer, 
who  has  a  bigger  family ;  while  the  shoe- 
maker at  the  root  of  the  tree,  like  the  cat 
in  the. fable,  rears  up  a  colony  of  young 
Crispins  underground. 

Crispin  has  been  wise  in  time,  and  has 
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surrounded  his  underground  window  with 
a  barricade  of  planks  and  litter,  which  the 
snow  has  magnified  into  an  imposing 
barrier.  For  the  household  has  not  been 
without  misgivings  of  an  approaching 
flood.  The  wharf  labourer,  who  is  learned  in 
moons  and  tides,  has  given  some  alarming 
forecasts ;  though  the  signalman,  who  spends 
so  much  of  his  time  in  the  air,  has  taken  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  matter.  High 
tides  have  been  prophesied  before  which 
have  turned  out  harmless,  he  cheerfully 
points  out,  and  the  ice  in  the  river  is  likely 
to  keep  down  the  water.  But  the  wharf 
labourer  knows  best.  He  has  been  out  on 
the  bankside  this  hour  watching  the  rising 
tide,  and  it  is  he  who  is  running  down  the 
street  and  giving  the  alarm.  The  water  is 
coming !  The  water  dashes  along  behind  him, 
irresistible  as  a  lava  stream,  a  flood  of  ice 
and  half -melted  snow;  it  licks  up  Crispin's 
defences  and  leaps  triumphantly  over  his 
boards,  dashes  against  the  door,  forces  the 
ill-made  lock ;  the  force  of  the  Atlantic 
is  behind  it  with  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Channel,  and  in  a  trice  the  house  is  carried 
by  storm.  This,  with  night  coming  on;  with 
a  howling  wind  outside ;  with  snow  and 
cold  to  pierce  the  bones;  fires  dashed 
out;  beds  and  chairs  afloat;  and  the 
frozen  tide  lapping  against  the  staircase 
and  gurgling  into  the  cupboards  !  People 
struggling  through  to  catch  South- Western 
trains  might  have  seen  the  waters  casca- 
ding into  the  areas  of  Stamford  Street, 
while  people  were  hurrying  with  carts  and 
horses,  trying  to  save  their  families  and 
belongings  in  the  streets  on  a  lower  level. 

For  an  hour  the  waters  rose,  and  then 
left  their  slimy  mark  upon  the  walls  as 
they  gradually  receded.  The  wind  had 
blown  itself  out,  or  had  driven  on  to  find 
other  victims.  The  tide  was  ebbing  fast, 
but  wind  and  tide  would  come  back,  like  a" 
lion  to  its  half-devoured  prey,  before  the 
first  glimmer  of  the  sulky  dawn. 

It  is  not  comfortable  to  think  of  the 
night  those  poor  creatures  must  have 
passed— a  night  whose  chill  bitterness 
reached  even  the  well-to-do,  snug  under 
blankets  and  counterpanes — penned  as  they 
were  in  dripping  rooms  with  everything 
wet  or  frozen  about  them.  It  is  not  com- 
fortable either  to  think  that  it  wants 
nothing  but  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  spring 
tide  coming  together  to  inflict  a  like 
calamity  in  hundreds  of  poor  houses. 
Floods  will  come,  we  know :  they  are 
visitations  which  only  a  long  course  of 
scientific  regulation  applied  to  the  whole 


watershed  can  effectually  allay,  but  this 
recurring  plague  inflicted  upon  classes  the 
least  able  to  bear  it,  is  at  least  thoroughly 
preventable.  Surely  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  embankment  with  outfalls  duly 
protected  is  within  the  resources  of  our 
engineering  skill;  and  if  a  monumental 
work  to  cost  millions  of  money  and  take 
years  to  execute  is  out  of  the  question,  a 
cheaper  substitute  might  be  found  to  be 
equally  effective.  As  far  as  this  particular 
visitation  goes,  public  benevolence  has 
come  forward  handsomely  to  relieve  the 
sufferers.  Probably  all  material  losses 
will  be  restored  by  the  funds  thus  provided, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore  the  wasted 
health,  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  disease 
which  were  sown  in  the  cold  and  expo- 
sure of  that  bitter  night.  And  charity 
ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tide.  The  bitterest 
pinch  of  all  may  come  when  the  world  is  a 
little  tired  of  giving,  rather  satiated  with 
the  subject,  and  disposed  to  let  the  whole 
matter  shift  for  itself. 

In  the  general  disorganisation  and  con- 
fusion of  powers  which  make  London  the 
most  unevenly  governed  city  in  the  world, 
it  is  what  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
that  the  clergy  come  manfully  to  the  front. 
It  was  thus  when  the  Eoman  empire  was 
breaking  up,  and  civil  authority  had  lost 
its  weight  and  prestige.  And  the  form  of 
semi-ecclesiastical  government  of  that  age 
seems  to  have  survived  in  the  south  of 
London  to  the  present  day.  The  vestry 
rules  as  a  kind  of  municipality,  with  the 
clergyman  as  official  president  instead  of  a 
mayor,  and  churchwardens  who  perform 
the  functions  of  aldermen.  The  crowds  at 
the  vestry  door  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
vicarages  show  in  what  direction  the  poorer 
classes  look  in  the  pinch  of  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present. 

A  few  days  after  the  flood,  the  low- 
lying  regions  have  resumed  their  customary 
appearance.  Eelics  of  the  barricades 
manned  against  the  invading  waters  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Householders  have 
cleaned  their  steps  and  cleared  their  areas. 
The  frost  has  slackened  in  severity;  there 
is  even  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  air,  and 
everybody  begins  to  chirp  a  little.  Over 
from  St.  Paul's  the  chimes  are  merrily 
sounding ;  the  mist  has  cleared  away  from 
the  river,  and  tugs  are  hauling  away  at 
stray  barges  and  navigating  among  the 
thick  ice-floes  that  calmly  circle  round 
with  the  suspicion  of  a  sparkle  on  their 
frosted,  surface.  But  there  is  no  other  life 
on  the  river;  the  movable  parts  of  the 
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steamboat-piers  are  removed,  and  all  the 
substructure  is  a  mass  of  glittering  ice  and 
frozen  snow.  A  touch  of  sunlight  over 
the  whole  has  an  indescribably  cheering 
effect.  Along  the  streets  bands  of  men 
are  picking  away  at  the  snow.  The  courts 
and  alleys  give  evidences  of  life  within; 
women  congregate  at  corners  about  the 
water-plugs  waiting  patiently  their  turn, 
their  feet  in  the  half-frozen  pool  about  the 
fountain.  There  is  little  chatter  or  gossip ; 
the  women  seem  quiet  and  subdued,  with 
dark  rings  about  their  eyes,  faces  haggard 
and  careworn,  and  not  without  marks  of 
ill-usage  from  loving  partners. 

There  are  streets,  too,  where  life  is  not 
quite  so  regular,  perhaps,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
where,  perhaps,  a  man  would  hardly  care 
to  find  himself  on  a  dark  foggy  night. 
Still,  the  cold  seems  to  have  tamed 
their  inmates,  and  they  mingle  harmlessly 
with  the  rest.  Bat  in  a  general  way 
it  is  a  world  poor  but  tolerably  honest 
that  lies  in  the  treacherous  peninsula  be- 
tween Rotherhithe  and  Lambeth.  Leather- 
dressers  in  Bermondsey  long  settled  there, 
whose  forbears  might  have  worked  for 
Huguenot  tanners  or  have  been  themselves 
of  the  religious  emigration ;  potters  at 
Lambeth,  where  the  potter's-wheel  was 
at  work  probably  when  Roman  legions 
crossed  thereabouts  by  the  horse-ferry. 
And,  mingled  with  these,  are  indescribable 
masses  of  the  servants  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, people  without  a  craft,  without  a 
trade,  but  useful,  perhaps  indispensable, 
in  the  scheme  of  life ;  all  living  very 
much  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  all  unfitted 
to  bear  any  sudden  strain  of  misfortune. 

Out  of  this  morose  and  gloomy  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  a  real  relief  to  come  upon 
the  Albert  Embankment.  There  is  no 
finer  promenade  than  this,  with  the  noble 
reach  of  river,  and  the  mass  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  looming  grandly  in  the 
distance.  Here  are  pleasure-boats  all 
crystallised  in  ice,  launches  with  their 
funnels  tied  up  like  jars  of  pickles;  barges, 
too,  are  moored  to  the  bank,  where  they 
will  stay  till  the  thaw  comes,  black 
unseemly  coal-barges  for  the  most  part. 
Here  is  one  that  shows  signs  of  life,  gaily 
painted  is  she,  with  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  a  mop  lying  handy  by  the 
poop.  The  Caroline  of  Charlton  is  this  taut 
craft,  and  Caroline  herself,  a  woman  of 
mature  years,  with  only  one  eye,  seduced  by 
a  strong  ray  of  sunshine  thrusts  her  head 
through  the  companion  and  looks  vaguely 
about  her.    She  is  received  with  jeers  by 


the  loafers  on  the  site  of  the  once  steamboat- 
pier,  and  withdraws  her  head  hastily, 
evidently  not  liking  the  appearance  of 
things.  Caroline,  too,  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  thaw. 

And,  after  the  thaw,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  somebody  in  authority  in  the  Palace 
of  Eternal  Talk,  over  the  way  at  West- 
minster, perceives  that  to  leave  the  poor 
on  the  Surrey  side  at  the  mercy  of  every 
high  tide  is  a  scandal  that  should  be — and 
easily  could  be — remedied  at  once  1 


THREE  FAMOUS  OLD  ENGLISH 
SONGS. 

Three  celebrated  songs  and  tunes,  out 
of  a  much  larger  number,  have  (two  of 
them  at  any  rate)  been  for  a  very  long 
period  the  subjects  of  highly  curious  con- 
troversy. 

God  Save  the  King,  for  instance.  Who 
wrote  the  words  and  composed  the 
tune  of  this  famous  national  song  or 
anthem  1  Eighty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carey 
publicly  announced  that  his  father,  Henry 
Carey,  was  the  composer  of  the  tune :  an 
honour  that  had  been  given  by  repute  to 
Dr.  John  Bull,  Handel,  Purcell,  and  other 
eminent  men.  A  controversy  at  once  arose 
between  rival  advocates,  who  agreed  in 
nothing  except  in  dissenting  from  Carey. 

Many  old  songs,  anthems,  and  hymns 
have  been  ferreted  out  beginning  with  the 
words  "  God  save,"  and  referring  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  Claims  have  been 
advanced  arising  out  of  this  fact.  Two 
lines,  "God  save  the  king,"  and  "Long 
to  reign  over  us,"  can  certainly  be  traced 
back  more  than  three  hundred  years.  A 
theory  has  been  put  forward,  based  on  the 
contents  of  an  old  music-book,  that  our 
national  anthem  was  written  by  no  less 
distinguished  a  man  than  Ben  Jonson ; 
that  Dr.  John  Bull  composed  the  melody ; 
and  that  it  was  sung  in  presence  of  James 
the  First  to  celebrate  the  frustration  of 
Gunpowder  Plot.  But  there  is  very  little 
collateral  evidence  to  support  this  view. 
Although  it  is  admitted  that  Dr.  John  Bull 
composed  music  to  a  God  Save  the  King, 
the  oldest  known  manuscript  copy  denotes 
quite  a  different  melody  from  that  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  A  song  found 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  written  during 
the  troubles  of  Charles  the  First,  begins 
with  the  words,  "  God  save  Charles  the 
King,  our  English  Roy;"  but  the  rhythm 
of  the  several  lines  would  be  unsingable  to 
our  well-known  melody.    Dr.  Blow  wrote 
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a  song  in  honour  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  contains  two  or  three  lines  much 
like  those  of  our  anthem  :  such  as  "  For 
ever  send  him  victory,"  and  "  Confound 
his  enemies." 

Purcell's  claim  to  the  music — or  the  claim 
put  forward  by  his  advocates — rests  upon 
the  fact  that  some  such  tune  is  to  be  found 
in  his  sonatas,  and  that  another  figures 
in  his  Harpsichord  Lessons;  but  neither 
resemblance  is  more  than  slight.  Dr. 
Burney  and  Dr.  Arne  agreed  in  opinion  that 
the  words  of  our  anthem  were  of  Jacobite 
origin,  and  were  written  at  some  period 
during  the  disturbed  time  of  James  the 
Second  and  the  two  Pretenders.  An  old 
crystal  drinking-cup  is  (or  was)  in  existence, 
on  the  surface  of  which  are  engraved  the 
following  seven  lines  : 

God  save  the  King,  I  pray  ; 
God  bless  the  King,  I  pray  ; 

God  save  the  King. 
Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Soon  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 

By  whomsoever  and  at  what  date  soever 
written,  this  verse  unquestionably  belongs 
to  our  National  Anthem,  the  deviations 
from  strict  identity  being  few.  Another 
verse  invokes  blessings  on  the  "  true-born 
Prince  of  Wales,"  suitable  either  to  the  old 
or  the  young  Pretender.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society  state  that  this  cup 
was  preserved  at  Fingask  Castle,  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  but  we  are  not  told  of 
any  date  engraved  on  it. 

Henry  Carey  was  a  Jacobite  who  com- 
posed short  songs  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  last  century.  He  produced  a  song  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
by  apparently  taking  an  old  song  and  an 
old  tune,  and  making  alterations  in  both, 
resulting  in  a  National  Anthem,  almost 
as  we  now  know  it.  The  bass  or  ac- 
companiment —  which  has  always  been 
much  admired — was  composed  by  Dr. 
Pepusch.  In  the  '45,  God  save  the  King 
was  regularly  sung  at  the  two  patent 
theatres,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
arranged  by  Dr.  Arne  and  Dr.  Burney 
respectively,  who  both  considered  it  to  be 
an  old  Jacobite  song,  of  unknown  origin. 
If  they  mentioned  Carey  at  all,  it  was  only 
as  an  arranger  or  adapter,  like  themselves. 
Nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  George 
Carey  put  in  his  claim  for  Henry  his 
father,  and  hoped,  if  not  directly  applied, 
for  a  pension  from  George  the  Third,  as  a 
memento  of  the  (alleged)  writer  and  com- 
poser of  the  most  popular  of  English  songs. 


Dr.  Harrington  and  Dr.  Smith,  both 
authorities  on  musical  matters,  advocated 
the  claim ;  but  the  royal  mind  did  not 
respond,  and  George  Carey  was  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  musical 
critics,  that  bars  of  music  closely  resem- 
bling some  of  those  in  the  National  Anthem 
are  to  be  met  with  in  many  operatic  and 
other  melodies,  most  likely  all  taken  from 
some  older  model.  Many  of  the  sentiments 
and  terms  of  phrase,  too,  are  traceable  back 
to  much  earlier  times.  Kings  were  naturally 
wont  to  say  and  think,  "Confound  their 
politics,"  and  "Frustrate  their  knavish 
tricks,"  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  as  in 
those  of  the  Guelphs  ;  while  "  Happy  and 
glorious,"  and  "Long  to  reign  over  us," 
smack  of  welcome  loyalty.  •  A  puzzle  arose 
after  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years  of  the 
Georgian  era,  what  to  do  with  the  line, 
"God  save  great  George,  our  King," when  a 
William  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  another 
when  Victoria  became  Queen.  These  diffi- 
culties were  solved,  in  the  one  case  by 
employing  the  form,  "  God  save  our  noble 
King,"  and  in  the  other  by  using  the  words, 
"  God  bless  our  gracious  Queen." 

Evidence  has  recently  been  obtained 
that  words  and  music  are  alike  older 
than  the  days  of  Carey,  Arne,  or  Burney. 
Dr.  Eimbault,  one  of  our  best  authorities 
on  such  matters,  while  examining  some 
books  that  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Ancient  Music,  lighted  on  the  book  of 
words  of  one  of  the  society's  concerts  in 
the  time  of  the  '45.  Therein  he  found  two 
verses  of  a  Latin  translation,  the  rhythm  of 
which  exactly  fit  our  National  Anthem. 

We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
Latin  poem,  but  will  simply  remark  that 
it  embodies  the  whole  sentiment  of  God 
Save  the  King,  while  one  of  the  verses 
evidently  denotes  that  the  rebellion  of  '45 
was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer.  A 
letter  from  Benjamin  Victor  to  David 
Garrick  in  the  same  year  stated  that  the 
anthem  was  sung  at  both  theatres  by 
twenty  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal, 
with  great  effect,  and  to  an  older  anthem 
tune.  Dr.  Eimbault  expresses  a  belief  that 
it  really  is  an  old  anthem  tune,  and  that 
the  various  adaptations  were  arranged 
afterwards  to  make  it  fit  words  compli- 
mentary to  James,  Charles,  George,  &c,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

The  Scotch  at  one  time  made  an  attempt 
to  claim  the  honours  of  the  celebrated 
anthem.  Mr.  Pinkerton  some  years  ago 
stated  that  the  words  are  a  mere  transcript  of 
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a  Scottish  anthem  contained  in  a  collection 
printed  nearly  two  centuries  back.  This 
anthem,  however,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  be  in  a  metre  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  melody ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
melody  itself  has  too  many  bars.  Our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  have  put  in 
a  few  claims  of  similar  character.  They 
assert  that  the  song  or  anthem  was  first 
sung  by  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  to  our  James 
the  Second  when  that  fugitive  monarch 
was  an  exile  in  France  ;  and  that  Handel 
procured  a  copy  of  it,  made  a  few  altera- 
tions in  the  melody,  and  presented  it  to 
the  British  public  as  his  own  composition. 
But  this  story  is  easily  refuted :  the 
French  verses  given  are  quite  unsuited  to 
our  national  melody ;  while  the  lines  in 
each  verse,  and  the  syllables  in  each  line, 
are  far  too  numerous.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago  a  French  periodical  spoke  of  the 
English  national  anthem  as  being  derived, 
both  words  and  music,  from  France :  but 
no  new  evidence  was  brought  forward  to 
substantiate  any  such  claim. 

Small  poets  have  made  many  changes  or 
additions  to  the  words  of  God  Save  the 
King,  to  catch  a  little  breeze  of  popular 
excitement  on  special  occasions.  At  one 
time  three  foreign  countries  were  dragged 
in  with  a  bold  defiance  of  them  : 

Tell  Rome  and  France  and  Spain, 

Britannia  scorns  their  chain  ; 

All  their  vile  arts  are  vain  ! 
God  save  the  King  ! 
At  another  time,  when  the  Jacobites 
were  receiving  a  thrashing  in  Scotland,  a 
hero  of  the  day  was  thus  utilised  for  the 
occasion  : 

Lord,  grant  that  Marshal  Wade 

May,  by  thy  mighty  aid, 
Victory  bring. 

May  he  sedition  crush, 

And  like  a  torrent  rush, 

Rebellious  Scotch  to  crush  ! 
God  save  the  King  ! 
When  the  great  French  Revolutionary 
War  was  raging,  an  additional  verse  was 
given  to  the  anthem  by  some  one,  to  inform 
the  French  that  Britannia's  sons  are 

Ranged  in  our  wooden  walls, 

Ready  when  duty  calls 

To  send  our  cannon  balls 
O'er  ocean's  wave. 
When  George  the  Third  had  his  first 
attack   of  insanity,  an   additional  verse 
prayed  for  his  recovery;  and  when  Hadfield 
shot  at  the  king,  Sheridan  produced  a 
great  sensation  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by 
adding  to  the  anthem,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  a  verse  containing  these  lines  : 
From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 
God  save  the  King  ! 
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Some  say  that  it  was  Kelly,  not  Sheridan, 
who  put  this  happy  thought  into  prompt 
execution. 

God  Save  the  King,  it  has  lately 
been  shown,  is  or  has  been  played  on 
the  organ  in  some  churches  on  Sundays." 
During  the  Peninsular  War  it  used  to  be 
played  on  the  Sunday  after  the  receipt  of 
news  of  Wellington's  brilliant  victories. 
At  the  parish  church  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
it  was  played  whenever  the  mayor  attended 
the  service  officially  or  in  state.  At  the 
military  chapel  in  Chelsea  Hospital  it  was 
regularly  played  as  a  concluding  voluntary 
on  Sundays  ;  and  during  the  great  war  the 
battered  old  pensioners  were  wont  to  roar 
out  the  anthem  in  chorus  with  more  vigour 
than  accuracy.  It  appears  that  among 
the  dalesmen  of  Westmoreland  a  country 
dance  is  played  to  the  tune  of  the  National 
Anthem,  alternately  with  the  tune  of  Nancy 
Dawson ;  the  slow  and  the  quick,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  producing  a  very  odd 
effect. 

God  Save  the  King  also  does  duty  as  a 
German  national  anthem,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  words  and  music  equally  have 
arisen  from  gradual  alterations  of  originals 
which  cannot  at  present  be  traced  to  their 
real  authors  with  any  certainty. 

Rule  Britannia  has,  like  God  Save  the 
King,  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
in  regard  both  to  words  and  music.  The 
song  is  rather  boastful,  but  speaks  of  defence, 
not  defiance  ■  of  taking  care  and  holding 
fast  of  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves  ; 
not  of  snatching  from  others  by  greedy 
ambition.  An  English  audience  does  not 
feel  unkindly  towards  neighbouring  nations 
after  hearing  the  chorus  of  this  stirring 
song,  unless  those  said  nations  have  been 
putting  forth  audacious  menaces. 

Just  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Cliveden 
was  the  residence  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  fete-champetre  was  held  in  the 
gardens  to  celebrate  alike  the  day  of 
accession  of  the  reigning  king,  George 
the  Second,  and  the  birthday  of  a  young- 
princess.  A  masque,  called  Alfred,  was 
performed  in  a  theatre  temporarily  set 
up  in  the  gardens.  The  story  and  words 
of  the  masque  appear  to  have  been  the 
joint  production  of  Thomson  and  Mallet. 
Evidence  exists  to  show  that  Mallet  wrote 
a  Patriotic  Ode,  which  was  introduced 
in  it,  and  which  is  no  other  than  our 
famous  Rule  Britannia. 

The  masque  was  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Arne,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ode,  and  sung 
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by  one  of  the  characters  as  a  bard.  The 
masque  itself  was  performed  by  Quin, 
Milward,  Mrs.  Horton,  and  other  members 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres. 

In  the  next  following  year,  Rule 
Britannia  having  made  a  very  favourable 
impression,  was  introduced  in  another 
Masque,  designated  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  Alterations  were  subsequently 
made  in  the  song,  some  of  the  former 
verses  being  omitted,  and  three  others  by 
Bolingbroke  introduced ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  our  present  popular  version  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  Cliveden  renown. 

The  J acobites  took  the  song  greatly  into 
favour  in  '45,  making  such  alterations  in 
the  words  as  suited  their  views.  One  of 
the  verses  endeavoured  to  stir  up  Britannia 
in  favour  of  Prince  Charlie  : 

Britannia  !  rouse  at  Heav'n's  command, 
And  crown  thy  native  prince  again ; 
Then  peace  shall  bless  thy  happy  land, 
And  plenty  pour  in  from  the  main. 
Then,  Britannia,  shalt  thou  be 
From  home  and  foreign  tyrants  free. 
Ending  with  the  chorus  : 

Rise,  Britannia,  Britannia  rise  and  fight, 
Restore  your  injured  monarch's  right. 
If  the  loyalty  of  the  Stuart  party  was 
not  better  than  their  poetry,  this  version 
could  not  aid  them  much.  Poor  Prince 
Charlie  certainly  did  not  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  the  following : 

When  our  great  prince,  with  chosen  band, 
Arrived  from  o'er  the  azure  main, 
Heav'n  smiled  with  pleasure  on  the  happy  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sang  this  strain  : 
Go,  brave  hero ;  brave  hero,  boldly  go, 
And  wrest  thy  sceptre  from  thy  foe. 
In  that  same  year,  '45,  Dr.  Arne  con- 
verted   the  masque  into   an  historico- 
musical  drama,  to  which  was  given  the 
title,  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  England. 
He  introduced  Rule  Britannia  in  it  as 
an  Ode  to  Great  Britain,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Arne  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.      The  beneficiare 
announced  a  slight  increase  in  the  prices 
of  admission  for  that  night,  on  account  of 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  new  produc- 
tion •  and  hoped  that  her  kind  patrons 
and  the  public  would  not  take  this  pro- 
ceeding amiss.     The  pit  admission  was 
raised  to  four  shillings,  the  gallery  to  half- 
a-crown.    The  public,  however,  made  it 
known  in  various  indirect  ways  that  the 
change  would  not  be  palatable;  and  Mrs. 
Arne  deemed  it  prudent  to  yield,  "although 
the  extra  expense  for  the  evening  would 
exceed  seventy  pounds." 

An  ill-supported  claim  has  been  put 
forward  for  Handel  as  the  composer  of 
our  renowned  nautical  song.    It  appears 


that  in  his  Occasional  Overture,  comprising 
vocal  as  well  as  instrumental  music,  there 
is  a  song  called  Prophetic  Visions  Strike 
my  Eye;  and  that  the  words,  "War  shall 
cease,  welcome  Peace,"  are  sung  to  music 
exactly  like  the  first  bars  of  Rule  Britannia. 
The  probability  is  that  Handel  imitated 
two  or  three  bars  of  music  already  well 
known  and  popular. 

It  appears  that  the  passage  above  ad- 
verted to  has  been  found  in  a  composition 
by  Galliard,  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
production  of  Rule  Britannia  by  Dr.  Arne. 
If  Galliard,  as  the  name  seems  to  imply, 
was  a  Frenchman,  it  would  be  a  whimsical 
freak  of  fortune  were  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  to  put  in  a  claim  some 
day  for  the  tune  of  a  song  which  so  per- 
sistently tells  the  world  that  Britannia 
rules  the  waves. 

Everyone  who  hears  the  fifes  and  drums  of 
the  splendid  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
is  familiar  with  The  British  Grenadiers. 
Good  musical  critics  have  declared  that 
next  to  the  national  anthems  there  is  no 
tune  of  a  more  spirit-stirring  nature,  nor 
any  one  more  truly  characteristic  of  English 
national  music. 

No  certainty  attaches  to  the  date  when 
this  fine  old  tune  was  composed,  nor  to 
that  of  the  authorship  of  the  words ;  both 
appear  to  have  grown  (like  Topsy)  rather 
than  been  born.  Mr.  Chappell  has  col- 
lected all  the  evidence  he  can  obtain  in  this 
matter.  He  has  found  it  in  different  forms 
at  different  periods.  It  must  have  been, 
he  conjectures,  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Sir  Edward  "Noel's  Delight, 
otherwise  known  as  All  You  that  Love 
Good  Fellows,  some  time  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Slight  alterations  of 
the  tune  are  to  be  found  in  different  col- 
lections and  under  different  names.  Mr. 
Chappell  selects  a  version  of  the  words 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  old,  and 
gives  it  with  the  well-known  tune,  with 
harmonies  prepared  for  it  by  Mr.  Macfarren, 
and  to  his  well-known  pages  the  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  good  old 
song  may  be  referred. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  VI.     LOVE'S  OBSTINACY. 
Is  it  needful  to  tell  how  great  was  the 
excitement  which  reigned,  and  buzzed,  and 
fumed,  and  chattered;  which   flew  from 
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house  to  house,  and  fluttered  at  church 
doors,  and  rushed  frantically  round  in 
morning  calls ;  which  whispered  in  corners, 
and  pulled  long  faces  in  public,  and  was 
intensely,  wildly,  eagerly  joyous  and  self- 
righteous  from  one  end  of  Chadleigh  End 
to  the  other,  when  the  news  first  got  about 
that  Sybil  Dysart  had  jilted  young  Ashleigh, 
and  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  that 
handsome  penniless  Gareth  Vane  1 

Mrs.  Chawler  said  if  you  had  sworn  it 
on  the  Bible  she  would  never  have  believed 
it.  Mrs.  de  Boonyen  said  she  had  foreseen 
it  all  along.  Those  white  and  pink  girls, 
with  a  way  of  looking  up  under  their  lashes 
at  people,  never  came  to  any  good;  and 
for  her  part  she  thought  Mr.  Ashleigh 
greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
escaped  in  time;  and  felt  thankful  that  she 
herself  had  always  discouraged  any  intimacy 
at  Hillbrow,  and  had  said  to  her  dear  girls 
(so  different  they  were  !) :  "  You  may  be 
kind  to  the  Miss  Dysarts  when  they  come 
here,  and  I  do  not  mind  your  calling  on 
them  now  and  then ;  but  there  it  must 
end.    I  cannot  permit  anything  more." 

Indeed,  it  was  quite  wonderful  how  many 
people  discovered  all  of  a  sudden  that  it 
was  they  who  had  snubbed  Mrs.  Dysart's 
advances  and  thought  but  little  of  her  girls ; 
and  as  to  the  exaggerations,  distortions, 
and  inventions  to  which  the  first  rumour  of 
Sybil's  breach  of  faith  gave  rise,  so  numerous, 
far-fetched,  and  ingenious  were  they,  that  it 
would  have  required  the  eye  of  an  expert 
in  scandal-sifting  to  detect  the  one  grain 
of  truth  among  the  huge  mass  of  falsehoods 
which  had  been  heaped  up  before  the 
incident  was  forty-eight  hours  old. 

One  report  said  that  Lion  had  found  his 
betrothed  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  a  boat 
with  Gareth  Vane  on  the  night  of  Mrs. 
Chawler's  party,  and  had  dragged  her  back 
to  the  house  by  force. 

Another  declared  that  the  two  had 
actually  eloped  from  the  ball,  and  that 
Lion  was  gone  after  them  in  pursuit. 

Again,  Mrs.  Dysart  had  had  a  fit  on 
hearing  of  her  daughter's  conduct,  and  was 
not  expected  to  live;  and  Lion  and  Gareth 
were  gone  to  Belgium  to  fight  a  duel. 

Yet  again,  the  bishop  had  sent  an  official 
to  stop  the  duel ;  and  had  insisted  on 
Lion's  giving  up  the  care  of  the  parish  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Beale  of  Epsom;  the  red- 
haired  widower,  whose  five  small  children 
and  ragged  shirts  had  touched  the  soft 
heart  of  Horatia  Maude  de  Boonyen. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  histories  were 
among  those  that  floated  about  Chadleigh 


End  during  the  week  or  ten  days  which 
immediately  followed  the  Chawler's  ball, 
and  were  bandied  about,  improved  on  and 
melted  together,  till  where  truth  ended  or 
began  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  most  impartial  outsider  to  discover. 
Never  had  Dilworth  Hall,  the  Rectory, 
or  Hillbrow  been  invaded  by  such  a  con- 
stant stream  of  callers;  and  at  the  last 
house  in  particular,  the  very  people  who 
were  pretending  to  regret  that  they  had 
ever  shown  any  attentions  to  Miss  Dysart 
at  all,  kept  the  hall-door  knocker  going 
pretty  continuously  every  day  from  four  to 
six. 

As  for  Lionel,  once  more  among  the  list 
of  eligible  young  men,  he  had  never  been 
so  popular,  so  pitied,  and  so  talked  about  in 
his  life. 

Fortunately,  he  was  not  aWare  of  it. 
The  one  grain  of  truth  in  those  reports 
about  him  was  his  absence.  He  was  not 
in  Chadleigh  to  hear  them.  What  Sybil 
had  said  to  him  in  her  letter  no  one,  of 
course,  knew  save  himself;  but  that  letter, 
and  her  steady  refusal  to  see  him,  had 
convinced  him  that  any  attempts  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  broken  faith  were  useless; 
and,  for  the  time,  the  blow  almost  crushed 
him.  Unable  to  remain  in  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  inflicted,  still  more 
unable  to  bear  the  ridicule  or  compassion 
of  his  neighbours,  he  had  called  on  Mr. 
Beale,  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  take  the 
duty  at  Chadleigh  End  for  him  for  a  week 
or  two ;  and  then  had  rushed  off  to  try,  as 
best  he  might,  to  gather  strength  and 
courage  to  face  what  remained  for  him  in 
life. 

The  gossips  who  flocked  to  Chadleigh 
church  on  Sunday,  and  crowded  its  narrow 
aisles  with  eager  faces,  all  on  the  quiver  to 
see  how  the  curate  bore  his  disappointment, 
were  disappointed  themselves.  Lion  was 
not  to  be  seen;  and  only  poor  little  Horatia 
Maude  derived  any  consolation  from  the 
almost  pathetic  ugliness  of  Mr.  Beale's 
care-lined  middle-aged  face  rising  above  the 
pulpit  in  his  place. 

Nor  did  the  curious  ones  get  much  good 
out  of  their  visits  of  enquiry :  not  even 
that  of  being  denied  admission.  Mrs. 
Ashleigh,  it  is  true,  was  away  from  home 
on  a  visit;  but  so,  as  was  soon  ascertained, 
she  had  been  on  the  night  of  the  eventful 
dance;  and  though  Sybil  did  not  make 
herself  visible,  her  mother  and  sister 
received  people  as  usual,  and  answered 
enquiries  for  her  with  a  "Very  well, 
thank  you,"  "Out  for  a  walk,"  or  "Engaged 
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at  present,"  uttered  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  while  at  the  Hall,  Lady 
Ashleigh  took  a  broad  and  lofty  tone,  and 
though  by  no  means  contradicting  the 
report  that  her  nephew's  engagement  to 
Miss  Dysart  was  broken  off,  declined  to 
blame  the  latter  or  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
any  way,  beyond  observing  that  she  was 
not  aware  of  there  having  been  any  quarrel, 
or  question  of  another  gentleman,  in  the 
matter;  and  that,  though  these  things  were 
always  a  pity  and.  naturally  painful  to  the 
persons  affected  by  them,  she  thought  it 
infinitely  better  that  young  people  should 
learn  their  own  minds,  however  late,  before 
entering  on  such  a  solemn  contract  as 
marriage  rather  than  after  it;  and  that,  for 
her  part,  she  had  no  right  to  comment  on 
a  matter  with  which  no  one  had  any- 
thing to  do,  except  the  parties  principally 
concerned  in  it. 

Nevertheless,  and  although  Lady  Ashleigh 
adopted  this  generous  tone  to  outsiders, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she,  or  any  of 
the  family,  looked  on  Sybil's  conduct  with 
a  lenient  or  forgiving  eye  ;  and  perhaps  not 
the  least  among  the  sorrows  which  now 
hung  heavily  over  the  little  household  at 
Hillbrow,  was  the  division  which  each  felt 
must  in  future  exist  between  them  and 
their  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Mrs. 
Dysart,  indeed,  had  written  to  the  rector's 
wife  herself  to  tell  her  what  had  occurred  : 
a  letter  which,  from  a  woman  so  proud  and 
little  given  to  displays  of  feeling,  must  have 
shown  any  one  how  bitterly  her  heart  was 
wrung  by  her  daughter's  misconduct.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  addressed  to  a  mother 
whose  own  heart  was  hot  with  indignation 
over  the  wrong  done  to  her  only  son ;  and 
the  answer  she  received  was  this  : 

"Dear  Clare, — I  am  very  sorry  for 
you ;  but  I  see  no  good  in  our  saying  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  You  have  always 
had  theories  about  bringing  up  your  girls. 
Apparently  they  haven't  answered  with 
this  one,  and  you  and  she  must  take  the 
consequences.  As  things  have  turned  out, 
I  suppose  Lion  has  had  a  lucky  escape,  and 
I  hope  he  will  learn  so  to  consider  it.  As 
to  the  rest,  I  fancy  it  will  be  pleasanter 
for  both  you  and  me  not  to  meet  for  some 
little  while.  We  can  hardly  have  many 
agreeable  subjects  of  conversation,  and  dis- 
agreeable ones  I  prefer  to  avoid. — Yours  as 
usual,  R  Ashleigh." 

Poor,  proud  little  Mrs.  Dysart  felt  this 
letter  as  one  of  the  cruellest  drops  in  her 
cup  of  suffering;  and  yet  Mrs.  Ashleigh  did 


not  mean  to  be  cruel.  She  was  only  a 
strong  woman  with  a  sarcastic  tongue,  and 
much  wrought  up  by  what  she  considered 
as  an  insult  to  herself,  and  an  act  of  base 
and  unpardonable  treachery  to  her  son. 
Later,  Adelaide  Ashleigh  wrote  to  Sybil 
herself,  an  angry  impulsive  letter;  and 
her  indignant  renunciation  of  Sybil  cost 
the  girl  even  more  bitter  tears  than  she 
had  already  shed  over  Lion's  far  gentler 
epistles. 

It  was  terrible  to  her,  this  being  cast  out 
from  all  love  and  friendship ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Jenny,  I  am  almost  doubtful 
whether  even  Gareth  Vane's  strange  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  her  intense  and 
passionate  love  for  him,  could  have  enabled 
her  to  hold  out  against  the  sternness  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  her  mother's  in  particular. 

For  Mrs.  Dysart  persisted  in  treating  her 
as  a  wilful  and  disobedient  child,  and  in 
refusing  to  hold  any  communication  with 
her,  or  to  listen  to  anything  she  had  to  say, 
until  she  had  first  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  If  Sybil  would  not  marry 
Lionel,  she  must  at  least  renounce  Mr. 
Vane  at  once  and  for  ever  ;  and  until  she 
did  so  Mrs.  Dysart  would,  not  even  bid 
her  daughter  good -morning  or  good -night. 
She  never  spoke  to  her.  She  even  avoided 
looking  at  her ;  and  though  feeling  and 
seeming  wretchedly  ill  and  enfeebled, 
refused  to  accept  even  the  smallest  service 
from  her  hands. 

Though  the  mother's  heart  was  in  truth 
yearning  over  her  child  the  whole  time, 
Sybil  must  be  brought  to  her  senses.  That 
was  a  matter  which  did  not  admit  of  any 
question  on  Mrs.  Dysart's  part.  It  was  the 
mother's  plain  duty  to  be  strong  for  both, 
and  to  save  her  daughter  from  ruin,  even 
if  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
temporary  harshness. 

It  was  only  temporary.  The  girl  must 
yield  in  time.  The  wonder  to  Mrs.  Dysart 
was  that  she  had  not  done  so  already.  It 
seemed  almost  incredible  that  anything  so 
soft  and  docile  should  have  proved  as 
resistant  already  on  this  subject  as  she  had 
done,  and  daily  and  hourly  the  widow 
watched  for  the  submission  which,  in  all 
the  misery  of  her  present  life,  Sybil  had  no 
thought  of  giving. 

Gareth  loved  her.  How  could  she  forsake 
him  ?    Besides,  she  had  Jenny  still ! 

For  just  as  little  could  Jenny  forsake 
her.  Strongly  as  the  younger  girl  con- 
demned her  sister's  conduct,  she  could  not 
join  in  the  prevailing  harshness  towards 
her.     Her  love  for  Sybil  was  greater 
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even  than  her  horror  of  Sybil's  sin;  and 
gradually  even  through  that  horror  she 
began  to  recognise,  what  was  in  fact  the 
truth,  that  her  sister's  love  for  Gareth, 
though  a  sin  indeed  as  regarded  its  bestowal 
when  she  was  already  engaged  to  another, 
was  in  its  own  character  perhaps  the  purest 
and  most  unselfish  emotion  of  which  Sybil 
had  ever  been  capable.  Her  nature  was 
not  a  very  deep  or  a  very  strong  one ;  and 
hitherto,  strange  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  she 
had  never  loved  anyone  very  much,  save 
herself.  Her  mother  idolised  and  watched 
over,  her  sister  worshipped  and  waited  on 
her;  and  Sybil  accepted  the  idolatry,  the 
watching  and  waiting,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  repaid  them  with  sweet  smiles  and 
sunny  looks,  because  these  things  were 
pleasant  to  her,  and  smiling  was  the  easiest 
form  of  payment  she  knew  of.  Easiness 
was  indeed  the  chief  rule  of  her  life.  It 
was  easier  to  her  to  be  soft,  gracious,  and 
yielding  than  hard  or  obstinate  ;  and  her 
family  and  friends  lauded  her  highly  for 
the  exhibition  of  these  qualities  ;  but  none 
the  less  she  had  always  managed  to  get  her 
way  in  anything  she  wanted ;  not  going 
openly  against  the  person  in  opposition, 
but  going  round  them  in  a  quiet  circuitous 
fashion  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother.  But  with  this  strange  new-born 
love  of  hers  all  this  seemed  altered,  and  all 
the  placid  sweet-tempered  selfishness  of 
her  character  underwent  a  change.  It  was 
a  love  by  which  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
and  all  to  lose.  It  meant  declension  from 
the  social  sphere  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
pleased  her  to  hold  so  serene  a  sway; 
poverty  and  Bohemianism,  the  mere  thought 
of  which  were  enough  to  cause  her  soft 
well-regulated  senses  a  shiver  of  repulsion; 
loss  of  friends  and  love  and  kindness  from 
almost  all  of  those  in  Avhom  her  happiness 
had  been  hitherto  bound  up. 
P  It  was  a  love  which  could  be  nothing  but 
misfortune  and  misery;  and  yet  for  the 
mere  hope  of  its  return  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  home  comfort,  love,  and  friendship, 
and  go  out  into  the  world  with  a  man  of 
whom  she  knew  hardly  anything,  save  that 
he  was  in  his  own  words  one  of  the  "black 
sheep  of  society,"  willing  to  work  for  him, 
bear  with  him,  starve  for  him  if  need  be ; 
and  count  herself  honoured  and  blest  in 
having  her  sacrifice  accepted. 

"  But  it  would  make  no  difference  even 
if  he  did  not  love  me,"  she  said  to  Jenny. 
"  I  should  go  on  loving  him  all  the  same ; 
and  I  should  never  care  for  anyone  else. 
Bad1?  Oh,  hush!  If  only  good  people  were 


[Conducted  by 

to  be  loved,  what  a  hopeless  place  this 
world  of  sinners  would  be ;  and  he  is  not 
as  bad  as  you  think.  See  how  he  loves  me, 
I  who  am  not  good  myself.  No,  you  needn't 
contradict  me ;  I  am  not.  I  never  was. 
You  ar.e  good,  and  so  are  Lionel  and  mamma, 
only  she  is  too  hard  in  wanting  her  own 
way;  and  you  have  all  taken  care  of  me  as 
if  I  were  a  child,  and  told  me  what  to  do 
and  how  to  think,  and  called  me  good 
because  I  seemed  to  do  and  think  it.  But 
that  is  not  goodness  really,  it  is  giving  in. 
It  has  all  been  a  sham,  and  Gareth  has  only 
made  me  feel  more  how  tired  I  am  of  it. 
To  him  at  any  rate  I  am  a  woman ;  and  I 
can  be  of  use  to  him.    He  looks  up  to 

me  Dear  Jenny,  don't  look  so  shocked 

and  miserable.  It  will  come  to  you,  too, 
one  of  these  days ;  only  I  hope  everyone 
will  not  be  against  you  as  they  are  against 
me.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  so  different,  you 
will  be  more  fortunate." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  fortunate,"  said 
Jenny,  her  eyes  full  of  tears;  "but  I  would 
like — oh,  Sybil !  forgive  me — I  would  like 
to  try  to  be  true." 

"And  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  be 
now,"  said  Sybil,  in  the  same  soft  unre- 
sentful  voice.  "  Somehow  I  could  not 
love  Gareth  as  I  do,  and  know  that  he 
loves  me,  and  be  anything  else.  I  mean 
to  be  true — to  him." 

"And  Lionel !"  Jenny  cried  out  almost 
indignantly,  but  her  sister  checked  her. 

"  Hush  !  that  was  quite  different.  I 
never  cared  for  him;  you  know  I  did  not. 
It  was  mamma.  She  always  seemed  to 
have  settled  it ;  and  there  was  no  one  else 
in  particular;  and — and  Oh,  yes;  I  dare- 
say it  was  wrong,  and  that  Mrs.  Ashleigh 
and  Adelaide  have  a  right  to  be  offended 
with  me ;  I  don't  blame  them.  It  makes 
me  miserable  enough  to  think  of  it  myself, 
and  to  know  that  Gareth  may  do  so  too, 
and  fancy  that  because  I  have  changed 
once  I  might  change  again ;  but  I  suppose 
that  is  part  of  my  punishment,  that  and 
mamma's  anger ;  and  I  must  just  bear  it. 
He  will  know  some  day,  and  mamma  too, 
that  I  could  not  change  now." 

"  But  suppose  mamma  does  not  change 
either  1 "  cried  Jenny.  The  younger  girl  was 
in  a  kind  of  maze  of  sorrow,  and  wonder, 
and  indignation.  How  could  Sybil  talk 
in  that  calm  voice,  as  if  the  thing  were 
natural  and  irretrievable  1  Was  it"  so, 
indeed,  and  even  if  so,  might  she  not  have 
some 'pity,  some  compunction  for  Lionel — 
Lionel  who  had  so  loved  her.  Was  her 
sorrow  for  the  treachery  shown  to  him  to 
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be  only  because  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  the  new  lover's  mind  1  Oh  !  how 
could  she  care  so  much  where  no  caring 
was  due,  and  be  so  heartless  where  the 
truest  of  hearts  was  concerned  1  "  Mamma 
will  never  consent  to  your  marrying  Mr. 
Vane.    What  will  you  do,  Sybil  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sybil.  She  was 
perfectly  white ;  but  her  tone  had  the 
same  soft  patience.  "Please  don't  ask 
me.  What  can  I  do  but  wait  1  Perhaps, 
when  she  knows  him  better,  and  sees  how 

we  care  for  one  another  ■  But  it  is  quite 

just  I  should  wait  a  little  first.  I  have 
made  everyone  uncomfortable,  so  it  is  only 
right  I  should  be  punished.  If  she  had 
consented  at  once,  it  would  have  been  too 
much  happiness ;  but  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  kind  to  me,  Jenny  dear.  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  have  borne  it  all  alone." 

And  when  she  said  that,  what  could 
Jenny  be  but  kind,  and  what  could  she  do 
but  go  away  to  make  another  attempt 
at  softening  the  fiercer  obstinacy  of  her 
mother,  or  to  fulfil  some  of  the  home 
duties  from  which  Sybil's  present  sentence 
of  excommunication  excluded  her  1  In 
this  time  of  trouble,  indeed,  Jenny  seemed 
to  have  grown  from  the  younger  into  the 
elder.  With  Sybil  and  her  mother  both 
depending  on  her ;  with  household  affairs 
to  see  to ;  Lion's  poor  people  to  visit  in  her 
sister's  place ;  callers  to  receive,  baffle,  and 
dismiss;  the  cares  of  the  whole  house  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  her  hands;  and  her  young 
face  wore  at  times  an  expression  of  anxious 
gravity  and  resolution  which,  even  when 
compared  with  the  sadness  of  Sybil's, 
made  the  latter  appear  far  the  younger  of 
the  two.  Yet  there  was  no  gloom  on 
Jenny's  brow,  and  she  had  always  a  smile 
for  both  mother  and  sister  when  they 
needed  it.  In  truth  she  had  no  time  to 
think  of  herself,  or  will  to  nourish  the 
sadness  which  thought  could  not  fail  to 
bring.  When  the  mere  memory  of  Lion's 
exiled  presence  sent  a  rush  of  tears  to  her 
eyes,  how  could  she  be  selfish  enough  to 
wound  Sybil  by  encouraging  it?  Time 
enough  for  that  when  her  sister  was 
pardoned  and  at  peace  again. 

It  was  well  for  Sybil  that  she  had  one 
near  her  whose  love  was  of  so  unselfish  a 
character,  for  her  present  punishment  was 
by  no  means  a  light  one,  and  Gareth,  who 
had  brought  it  on  her,  did  not  try  to  make 
it  easier  for  her  carrying. 

In  truth  Mr.  Vane  considered  himself 
a  very  much  ill-used  man.  He  had  had 
no  particular  desire  for  marriage  at  all : 


certainly  none  for  marriage  with  an  almost 
penniless  girl  :  and  when  betrayed  into  a 
declaration  by  Sybil's  innocent  love  and 
beauty,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  triumphing 
over  Lionel  Ashleigh,  he  really  thought 
that  he  was  behaving  exceedingly  well  in 
not  only  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
an  engagement,  but  voluntarily  ratifying  it 
by  a  formal  proposal  to  Mrs.  Dysart  for  her 
daughter's  hand. 

But  to  find  that  proposal  scornfully 
refused,  and  to  have  the  door  shut  in  his 
face  when  he  came  to  woo ;  to  find  that 
Sybil  clung  to  him,  and  expected  him  to 
cling  to  her  and  be  faithful  and  true,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  so  far  refused  to  set 
her  mother  at  defiance,  that  she  would  not 
even  see  him,  and  merely  maintained  com- 
munication with  him  by  means  of  piteous 
little  letters  full  of  love  and  fidelity,  and 
entreaties  that  he  would  be  patient  and 
good,  was  not  at  all  what  he  had  looked 
for,  and  he  resented  it  accordingly. 

Patient,  indeed !  Why,  he  had  never 
been  patient  in  his  life ;  and  if  Sybil  loved 
him  as  she  said,  she  would  be  as  little 
inclined  to  exercise  the  virtue  as  himself. 

"  Confound  her  mother ! "  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  sat  down  to  answer  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  little  epistles.  What 
did  she  matter  to  them1?  Wasn't  Sybil 
of  age,  and  if  so,  why  couldn't  she  please 
herself  and  him?  He  didn't  believe  she 
did  care  for  him,  or  else  she  would  be 
willing  to  risk  some  small  sacrifice  for  their 
joint  happiness.  He  had  risked  enough 
for  her.  Why,  even  now  he  didn't  know 
how  his  sister  would  take  the  news  of  his 
engagement ;  and  for  that  matter  he  didn't 
much  care,  though  as  Helen  was  both  rich 
and  generous  she  might  help  to  smooth 
their  path  very  materially  if  she  would. 
"At  any  rate,  she  could  ask  you  to  stay 
with  her,"  he  wrote.  "  As  things  are  you 
might  as  well  be  in  prison  as  here  ;  and  if 
I  am  not  even  to  see  you,  I  own  that  I  see 
no  good  in  my  staying  in  Chadleigh  End 
at  all." 

Sybil  agreed  with  him  there  entirely. 
It  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
her  love,  even  to  know  that  he  was  near 
her;  but  if  to  be  so  made  him  un- 
happy, better,  far  better  that  he  should 
be  away.  She  saw  neither  selfishness  nor 
arrogance  in  these  daily  letters  of  his, 
which  were  at  once  her  food  and  torture, 
nothing  but  ill-requited  love  and  unde- 
served suffering ;  and  though  the  very 
idea  of  his  going  away  filled  her  with  even 
a  greater  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation 
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than  she  was  experiencing  at  present,  she 
no  sooner  saw  that  he  wished  it  than  she 
urged  it  on  him  herself  with  a  ready  sweet- 
ness which  made  him  ashamed  of  himself. 

Of  course  he  must  not  stay  in  Chadleigh 
End.  It  was  much  better  for  him  to  go 
to  his  sister.  Perhaps,  if  she  knew,  she 
might  do  something  for  them.  Sybil  herself 
knew  nothing  of  this  sister,  except  that 
she  was  a  great  deal  older  than  Gareth, 
and  the  wife  of  a  physician,  and  in  her 
heart  she  felt  slightly  afraid  of  her ;  but  a 
personage  of  this  sort  was  certainly  not  to 
be  regarded  as  in  a  third-rate  or  Bohemian 
class  of  society ;  and,  perhaps,  if  mamma 
were  acquainted  with  her,  she  would  not 
feel  so  inclined  to  speak  of  Gareth  as  an 
unknown  adventurer.  Besides,  the  latter 
always  spoke  of  her  with  gratitude  and 
affection,  as  his  staunchest  friend  through 
life,  and  it  was  therefore  only  right  that 
she  should  know  of  the  engagement  he 
had  entered  into. 

Gareth  thought  it  would  be  wise  at  any 
rate.  Helen  could  not  blame  him,  seeing 
that  she  was  always  dinning  marriage  into 
his  ears  ;  and  though  her  advice  had  been 
something  like  that  of  Tennyson's  Northern 
farmer,  "  Don't  marry  for  money,  but  go 
where  money  is,"  she  had  also  said  a  great 
deal  about  virtue  and  position  in  his  future 
wife ;  and  a  man  can't  have  everything. 
He  had  certainly  not  gone  in  for  money; 
but  Sybil  was  virtuous  enough,  and  her 
position  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
Altogether  his  tone,  as  he  told  Mrs. 
Hamilton  the  news,  lounging  beside  her 
in  an  easy-chair  two  days  after  receiving 
Sybil's  last  unselfish  letter,  was  one  of 
conscious  virtue,  unrewarded  as  yet,  but 
modestly  confident  of  recognition.  Ban- 
ished as  he  had  been  from  his  ladylove, 
and  repulsed  by  Mrs.  Dysart,  he  was  really 
somewhat  in  need  of  a  little  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  Feminine  petting 
was  at  all  times  an  essential  to  him ;  and 
it  was  therefore  rather  disheartening  to 
find  his  news  received  in  absolute  stony 
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silence  which  might  mean  anything,  from 
surprise  to  utter  condemnation,  until  just 
as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  lively  description 
of  his  sweetheart's  charms,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
lifted  her  hands  with  a  sudden  impatient 
movement,  and  interrupted  him. 

"  One  moment,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  so 
strange  that  it  almost  startled  even  him 
into  seriousness.  "Do  you  mean  this, 
that  you  are  actually  engaged  to  this 
young  woman — going  to  marry  her  1 " 

"  Actually  and  positively,  my  dear 
Helen,  caged  at  last,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot  like  any  victim  for  the  sacrifice. 
Please  pity  me,  and  say  something  sooth- 
ing." 

She  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Her  voice 
had  the  same  tone  as  before,  only  it  was 
harsher  as  she  said : 

"  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  not  told 
me  her  name  yet  1    What  is  it  1 " 

"  A  very  pretty  one.  Dysart — Amy 
Sybil  Dysart ;  but  they  call  her  Sybil,  I 
suppose,  because  she's  such  a  fascinating 
little  witch.  Why,  Helen,  what  the  deuce 
is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

For  the  moment  she  did  not  answer 
him.  Her  lips  had  turned  to  a  livid  pale- 
ness, and  her  hands  were  trembling  vio- 
lently. Her  very  senses,  indeed,  seemed 
whirling  beneath  the  utterance  of  that 
name,  which  for  years  back  had  been 
branded  into  her  memory  as  with  letters 
of  living  fire,  "  Amy,  Amy  Dysart." 

With  a  movement  at  once  stiff  and 
hurried  she  rose  up  and  turned  towards 
the  door. 

"Wait  here,"  she  said  huskily;  "I  am 
going  to  look  for  something.  I  will  speak 
to  you  when  I  come  back.    Wait  here." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THER  WAS  NO  WIGHT,  TO 


WHOM  SHE  DURSTE  PLAIN. 


They  had  been  at  Montreux  more  than  a 
week,  and  it  seemed  to  Daphne  as  if  she 
had  lived  half  her  life  on  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  lake,  with  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  Dent  du  Midi  rising  yonder  in  its 
inaccessible  grandeur,  above  the  precipitous 
green  slopes  of  the  foreground,  where  chalets 
and  farms  were  dotted  about  picturesquely 
in  positions  that  would  have  seemed  perilous 
for  birds'  nests. 

The  villa  was  charming  :  a  white-walled 
chalet,  all  plate-glass  windows,  verandahs, 
balconies,  brightened  from  roof  to  base- 
ment by  crimson-and-white  Spanish  blinds. 
The  rooms  were  prettily  furnished  in  a 
foreign  style — commodes,  cabinets,  clocks, 
candelabra,  and  Louis  Quatorze  chairs  of  a 
painfully  upright  architecture.  To  these 
Sir  Yernon  had  added  several  easy-chairs 
and  couches  of  the  pouff  species,  hired  from 
an  upholsterer  at  Geneva.  Photographs  in 
velvet  or  ivory  frames,  books,  work-baskets, 
easels,  and  five-o'clock  tea-tables,  brought 
from  South  Hill,  gave  a  home-like  air  to 
the  rooms ;  and  a  profusion  of  the  love- 
liest flowers,  exquisitely  arranged,  told  of 
Madoline's  presence. 

There  was  a  delicious  garden  sloping 
down  to  the  lake,  whose  gently-curving 
shore  made  here  a  lovely  bay ;  a  garden  in 
which  roses  grew,  as  they  only  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water.  There  were 
summerhouses  of  the  airiest  construction; 
trellised  walks,  rose-shaded  ;  a  parterre  of 
carefully-chosen  flowers,  with  a  fountain  in 


the  centre ;  and  the  blue  bright  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn. 

Here  Daphne  had  established  her  boat, 
a  light  skiff  with  a  felucca  sail  and  a  striped 
awning,  to  be  used  at  pleasure  ;  a  boat  which, 
seen  flitting  across  the  lake  in  the  sunshine, 
looked  like  a  swallow.  There  was  a  capital 
boat-house  at  a  corner  of  the  lawn,  wooden 
and  delightfully  Swiss,  with  balconies  front- 
ing the  lake,  and  an  upper  room  in  which  one 
could  take  one's  pleasure,  sketching,  writing, 
reading,  tea-drinking.  The  weather  had 
been  peerless  since  their  arrival  at  Montreux; 
and  Madoline  and  Daphne  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  out  of  doors.  They  were 
always  together,  Daphne  rarely  leaving  the 
shelter  of  her  sister's  wing.  She  had  be- 
come amazingly  industrious,  and  had  begun 
a  tremendous  piece  of  work  in  crewels, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  set  of  curtain- 
borderings  for  the  draAving-room  at  Hawks- 
yard.  Vainly  had  Madoline  entreated  her 
to  begin  with  an  antimacassar  or  a  fender- 
stool,  some  undertaking  which  would  de- 
mand but  a  reasonable  exercise  of  patience 
and  perseverance.  Daphne  would  hear  of 
no  work  that  was  not  gigantic. 

"  Do  you  think  Cheops  would  ever  have 
been  famous  if  he  had  begun  to  make 
pyramids  on  a  small  scale!"  she  asked. 
"  He  would  have  exhausted  his  interest  in 
the  idea,  frittered  away  his  enthusiasm  upon 
trifles.  How  much  wiser  it  was  in  him 
to  make  a  dash  at  something  big  while 
his  fancy  was  at  a  white  heat !  If  I 
don't  embroider  a  set  of  curtains  I'll  da 
nothing." 

"  Well,  dearest,  you  must  follow  your 
own  fancy,"  answered  Lina  gently;  "but 
I'm  afraid  your  life  will  be  a  history  of 
great  beginnings." 

So  Daphne  began  with  extraordinary 
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industry  upon  a  bold  pattern  of  sunflowers 
.and  acanthus  leaves;  huge  sunflowers,  huge 
foliage,  on  a  Pompeian-red  ground.  When- 
ever she  was  not  in  her  boat,  skimming 
about  the  lake,  she  was  toiling  at  a  leaf  or 
a  sunflower,  sitting  on  a  cushion  at  Lina's 
feet,  the  sunny  head  bent  over  her  work, 
the  slim  white  fingers  moving  busily,  the 
dark  brows  knitted  in  the  intensity  of  her 
occupation.  She  was  always  intent  upon 
finishing  a  leaf,  or  a  stalk,  or  a  petal,  or  on 
realising  the  grand  effect  of  a  completed 
flower.  She  would  sit  till  the  last  avail- 
able moment  before  dinner,  rushing  off  to 
dress  in  a  frantic  hurry,  and  reappearing 
just  as  the  subdued  announcement  of  dinner 
was  being  breathed  into  Sir  Vernon's  ear. 
Edgar  was  filled  with  delight  to  see  her  so 
occupied.  It  seemed  to  him  a  pledge  of 
future  domesticity. 

"  It  is  so  sweet  to'  see  you  working  for 
our  home,"  he  said  one  afternoon,  seated  on 
the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  placidly  watching 
every  stitch. 

"  Eh  1 "  she  said,  looking  up  in  half- 
surprise,  being  much  more  interested  in  the 
sunflowers  for  their  own  sakes  than  in  their 
future  relation  to  the  old  Warwickshire 
grange.  "  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  hope  I 
shall  finish  the  curtains  ;  but  it  is  a  dread- 
ful long  way  to  look  forward.  There  will 
be  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  sunflowers. 
I  have  clone  one  and  a  half.  That  leaves 
just  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  a 
half  to  do.  I  rather  wish  it  were  the  other 
way." 

"  Beginning  to  flag  already  1 "  said  Lina, 
who  was  sketching  a  little  bit  of  the 
mountain  landscape  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  a  bold  effect  of  sun  and 
shadow. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world."  cried 
•Daphne ;  "  only  I  do  so  long  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  curtains  when  they  are  finished. 
It  will  be  stupendous.  But  do  you  know, 
Edgar,  I  am  afraid  your  mother  will  detest 
'"them.  One  requires  to  be  educated  up  to 
sunflowers;  and  Mrs,  Turchill  belongs  to 
'that  degraded  period  of  art  in  which  people 
rcould  see  beauty  in  roses  and  lilies." 

"  One  can  hardly  look  back  upon  those 
rdark  ages  without  a  shudder,"  said  Gerald 
Goring,  stretched  on  a  rustic  bench  close 
fat  hand,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  an 
image  of  purposeless  idleness.  "  Thank 
•Providence  Ave  have  emerged  from  the  age 
:of  curves  into  the  age  of  angles,  from  the 
Hogai'thian  to  the  Burne  Jonesian  ideal  of 
beauty." 

1    "There  was  a  period  in  my  own  life 


when  I  had  not  awakened  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  sunflower,"  said  Daphne  gravely. 
"  I  know  the  first  time  I  was  introduced 
to  one  in  crewel-work  I  thought  it  hideous; 
but  since  I  have  known  Tadema's  pictures 
I  am  another  creature.  Yet  I  doubt  if, 
even  in  my  regenerate  state,  a  garden  all 
sunflowers  would  be  quite  satisfactory." 

"You  would  require  the  Roman  atmo- 
sphere, classic  busts  and  columns,  Tyrian- 
dyed  draperies,  and  everybody  dressed  in  the 
straight-down  Roman  fashion, ' '  replied  Gerald 
languidly.  "  No  doubt  Poppaea  was  fond 
of  sunflowers ;  and  I  daresay  they  grew  in 
that  royal  garden  where  Messalina  held 
such  high  jinks  that  time  her  imperial 
husband  came  home  Unexpectedly  and 
somewhat  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
evening." 

It  was  altogether  an  idle  kind  of  life 
which  they  were  leading  just  now  at 
Montreux.  During  the  first  week  Edgar 
and  Daphne  had  excursionised  a  little  upon 
the  nearest  hillsides  in  the  early  morning 
before  breakfast;  but  lovely  as  were  the 
chestnut-woods,  and  the  limpid  streamlets 
gushing  out  of  their  rocky  beds  and  drip- 
ping into  stone  troughs  fringed  with  deli- 
cate ferns ;  exquisite  as  was  the  morning 
air,  and  the  fairy  picture  of  the  lake  below 
them,  developing  some  new  charm  with 
every  hundred  yards  of  the  ascent;  Daphne 
soon  wearied  of  these  morning  rambles,  and 
seemed  glad  to  forego  them. 

"  The  weather  is  getting  horribly  oppres- 
sive," she  said,  "  or  perhaps  I  am  not  quite 
so  strong  as  I  used  to  be.  I  would  rather 
sit  in  the  garden  and  amuse  myself  more 
lazily." 

"  You  must  not  pretend  to  be  an  in- 
valid," said  Edgar  cheerily.  "  Come  now, 
Daphne,  why  there  are  not  many  girls  can 
handle  a  pair  of  sculls  as  you  do." 

"  I  didn't  say  I  was  an  invalid.  In  my 
boat  I  feel  in  my  element,  but  listlessly 
creeping  about  these  hills  wearies  me  to 
death." 

"You  are  very  different  from  me," 
answered  Edgar  reproachfully.  "  Your 
company  is  always  enough  for  my  happi- 
ness." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  as  much  of  my 
company  as  you  please  in  the  garden  or  on 
the  lake.  But  pray  let  us  be  idle  while 
we  can.  When  Aunt  Rhoda  arrives  we 
shall  be  goaded  to  all  kinds  of  excur- 
sionismg,  and  be  dragged  up  every  hill  in 
the  district." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  climb  moun- 
tains 1 " 
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"  Yes,  mountains ;  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
Matterhorn,  or  Monte  Eosa  —  anything 
respectable.  But  to  exhaust  one's  energy 
in  scaling  green  banks  !  Why,  in  Wales 
they  would  call  the  Col  du  Jaman  a  bank. 
However,  when  Aunt  Ehoda  arrives  I  shall 
be  equal  to  the  effort.  Of  course  we  shall 
have  to  do  Chillon." 

"  I  thought  you  were  so  interested  in 
Chillon.  ? " 

"Yes,  as  an  image  in  my  mind.  I  love, 
to  gaze  at  its  dark  towers  from  the  distance, 
to  send  my  fancies  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  j 
to  penetrate  the  gloomy  prison  and  keep  the 
captives  company — but  to  go  over  the  cells 
formally,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  herd  of 
tourists,  staring  over  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  treading  upon  each  other's  toes — to  be 
shown  by  a  snuffy  old  custodian  the  ring 
to  which  Bonnivard  was  chained,  the 
grating  out  of  which  he  could  see  the 
little  isle  that  in  his  very  face  did  smile ' 
—that  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  I  absolutely 
abhor." 

Mrs.  Ferrers  had  written  to  her  brother, 
informing  him  that  as  she  had  been  all  her 
life  longing  for  a  glimpse  of  Swiss  scenery, 
and  that  as  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
had  now  presented  itself  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  desire,  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  come  straight  to  Montreux  by 
herself. 

"  It  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  one 
who  has  travelled  so  little,"  she  wrote ; 
"  for  you  know,  dear  Vernon,  how  my  de- 
votion to  Lina  and  your  interests  kept  me 
a  prisoner  at  South  Hill,  during  those  years 
in  which  I  should  naturally  have  been  seeing 
all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  this  beautiful 
world.  It  is  an  awful  idea  to  travel  all  the 
way  from  Warwickshire  to  Lake  Leman, 
with  only  a  maid,  but  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
golden  opportunity  which  must  not  be  lost. 
To  be  in  Switzerland  with  you  and  dearest 
Lina  will  be  a  delight,  the  memory  of  which 
will  endure  all  my  life.  It  is  quite  hope- 
less to  suppose  that  dear  Marmaduke  can 
ever  travel  with  me  beyond  Cheltenham,  or 
Bath,  or  Torquay.  His  health  and  his 
settled  habits  both  forbid  the  thought. 
Why  then  should  I  not  take  advantage  of 
your  being  in  Switzerland  to  realise  a  Ion 
cherished  wish  1  I  shall  be  no  trouble  to 
you;  I  do  not  ask  you  even  to  receive  me 
under  your  roof,  unless  indeed  you  happen 
to  have  a  spare  room  or  two  at  your  dis 
posal.  You  can  make  arrangements  for  mo 
and  my  maid  to  live  en  pension  at  one  of 
those  excellent  hotels  which  I  am  told 
abound  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  I 


can  spend  all  my  days  Avith  you  with- 
out feeling  myself  either  a  burden  or  an 
expense." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  Lina  1 "  asked  Sir 
Vernon,  when  his  elder  daughter  had  read 
the  letter ;  "  your  aunt  will  be  a  terrible 
bore  in  any  case,  but  I  suppose  she  will  be 
a  little  less  of  a  nuisance  if  we  put  her  out 
of  the  house." 

"  There  are  three  spare  rooms,"  said  Lina. 
"  It  would  be  rather  inhospitable  to  send 
her  to  an  hotel — if  she  will  not  be  any 
trouble  to  you,  dear  father  " 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  no  trouble  to  me,"  said 
Sir  Vernon.    "  I'll  take  care  of  that." 

"  Then  I  think  you  had  better  let  me 
write  and  ask  her  to  stay  with  us." 

"Ask  her!"  quoth  Sir  Vernon;  "egad, 
she  has  asked  herself." 

The  letter  was  written,  and  by  return  of 
post  there  came  a  gushing  reply,  announcing 
that  Mrs.  Ferrers  had  broken  the  intelligence 
of  her  departure  to  dear  Marmaduke,  who 
had  borne  the  blow  better  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  who  was  amiably  re- 
signed to  the  loss  of  his  wife's  society  during 
the  ensuing  six  weeks.  Is  not  a  modern 
Anglican  cleric  bound  to  imitate  in  somewise 
the  example  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  1 
Fire  or  sword  he  is  not  called  upon  to  suffer, 
nor  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  arena ; 
but  these  small  domestic  deprivations  are  a 
scourge  of  the  flesh,  which  tend  to  exercise 
his  heroic  temper. 

a  Todd,"  said  Marmaduke,  in  a  fat  and 
unctuous  voice,  "  you  must  take  particular 
care  of  me  while  your  mistress  is  away. 
You  know  what  I  like,  Todd,  and  you 
must  make  sure  that  I  always  have  it." 

Mrs.  Ferrers  arrived  one  sunny  afternoon, 
with  three  Saratoga  trunks  and  the  newest 
thing  in  sunshades.  She  had  a  generally 
exhausted  air  after  her  journey,  and  de- 
clared that  she  seemed  to  have  been 
travelling  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

"  The  dust,  the  heat,  the  glare  between 
Paris  and  Dijon  I  can  never  describe," 
she  protested,  as  she  sank  into  the 
most  luxurious  of  the  easy-chairs,  which 
her  eagle  eye  had  detected  at  the  first 
glance. 

"Please  don't  try,"  said  Gerald;  "we 
went  through  it  all  ourselves." 

"It  was  something  too  dreadful,"  mur- 
mured Aunt  Ehoda,  looking  so  cool  and 
ladylike  in  her  pale-grey  cashmere  gown 
and  flounced  sicilienne  petticoat,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  she  had  ever  been  a 
victim  to  dust  and  heat. 

She  was  refreshed  with  tea  and  bread-and- 
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butter,  and  looked  round  her  with  placid 
satisfaction. 

"  It  is  really  very  sweet,"  she  murmured. 
"  This  villa  reminds  me  so  much  of  the 
Fothergills'  place  just  above  Teddington 
Lock — the  lawn — the  flower-beds — every- 
thing. But,  do  you  know,  Switzerland  is 
not  quite  so  Swiss  as  I  expected  to  find 
it." 

"That  was  just  what  Daphne  said," 
answered  Madoline. 

"  Did  she  really  1 "  murmured  Aunt 
Rhoda,  looking  across  at  Daphne,  who  was 
sitting  idly  by  the  low  tea-table.  Mrs. 
Ferrers  felt  a  little  vexed  with  herself 
at  being  convicted  of  coinciding  with 
Daphne. 

"I  suppose  it  is  inevitable,"  she  said, 
with  a  lofty  air,  "that  a  place  of  which 
one  has  dreamed  all  one's  life,  which  one 
has  pictured  to  oneself  in  all  the  brightest 
colours  of  one's  own  mind  and  fancy,  should 
be  just  a  little  disappointing.  It  was 
tiresome  to  be  told  at  Geneva  that  Mont 
Blanc  had  not  been  seen  for  weeks,  and 
it  was  provoking  to  find  the  cabman  hor- 
ribly indifferent  about  Rousseau — for,  of 
course,  I  made  a  point  of  going  to  see  his 
house." 

"And  did  you  go  to  Ferney1?"  asked 
Daphne  eagerly.    "  Isn't  it  pretty  ] " 

"  My  dear  Daphne,  you  forget  that  I  am 
a  clergyman's  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrers  with 
dignity.  "Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  a  man  who  made 
a  mock  of  religion  1 " 

"Not  of  religion,"  muttered  Gerald,  "but 
of  priestcraft." 

"But  youwere interested  about  Rousseau," 
said  Daphne.  "  I  thought  they  were  both 
wicked  men — that  there  was  nothing  to 
choose  between  them." 

"Voltaire's  infidelity  was  more  notorious," 
replied  Mrs.  Ferrers ;  "I  could  never  have 
told  Marmaduke  that  I  had  visited  the 
house  of  an  avowed  " 

"  Deist,"  interjected  Gerald. 

Hard  pressed,  Mrs.  Ferrers  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  she  had  never  read  a 
line  written  by  either  Voltaire  or  Rousseau, 
and  that  she  had  only  a  kind  of  dictionary 
idea  of  the  two  men,  so  vague  that  their 
images  might  at  any  moment  become 
confounded  in  her  mind. 

When  she  had  reposed  a  little  after  her 
journey,  and  had  seen  the  contents  of  the 
Saratoga  trunks  arranged  in  wardrobe  and 
drawers,  Aunt  Rhoda  showed  herself  a  most 
ardent  votary  of  the  picturesque.  She  had 
a  volume  of  Byron  in  her  hand  all  day,  and 


quoted  his  description  of  Leman  and.  Chillon 
in  a  way  that  was  almost  as  exasperating  as 
the  torture  inflicted  by  a  professional  punster. 
She  insisted  upon  being  taken  to  Chillon 
on  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  She  made 
Gerald  organise  an  excursion  from  Evian  to 
the  mountain  village  above,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dent  d'Oche,  for  the  following  day. 
She  made  them  take  her  to  the  Rochers 
de  Naye,  to  the  Gorge  du  Chauderon;  to 
Lausanne  by  steamer  one  day,  to  Nyon 
another  day.  She  was  always  exploring  the 
guide-books  in  search  of  excursions  that 
could  be  managed  between  sunrise  and 
sundown. 

Sir  Vernon,  having  settled  himself  in  his 
study  at  Montreux,  with  books  and  papers 
about  him,  was  just  as  much  dependent  for 
his  comfort  and  happiness  upon  Lina's 
society  as  ever  he  had  been  at  South  Hill. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  a  daughter 
so  unselfish  and  devoted  could  leave  her 
invalid  father  day  after  day.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Madoline  in  a  manner  dropped 
out  of  the  excursionising  party.  Gerald 
could  not  be  dispensed  with — though  he 
more  than  once  declared  in  favour  of  staying 
at  home — for  nobody  else  was  familiar  with 
these  shores,  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  protested  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  on  without 
him. 

"  You  all  have  your  Baedekers, "he  argued, 
"  and  you  are  only  going  over  beaten  tracks. 
What  more  can  you  want  1 " 

"  Beaten  tracks!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Rhoda 
indignantly.  "  I'm  sure  those  pathways  you 
took  us  up  yesterday,  on  the  way  to  the 
Dent  d'Oche,  had  never  been  trodden  upon 
except  by  the  cows.  And  I  hate  groping 
about  with  my  nose  in  a  guide-book.  One 
always  misses  the  things  best  worth  seeing. 
Do  you  think  we  could  get  on  without  him, 
Daphne  1 "  she  asked  in  conclusion,  appeal- 
ing to  her  younger  niece,  to  whom  she  had 
been  unusually  amiable  ever  since  her 
arrival. 

"  I  think  we  might  manage  without  Mr. 
Goring,  "Daphne  answered  gravely,  with  never 
a  glance  at  Gerald.  She  had  scrupulously 
avoided  all  direct  association  with  him  of 
late.  "  Edgar  and  I  are  getting  to  know 
Switzerland  and  Swiss  ways  wonderfullv 
well." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Gorge  du 
Chauderon  1 "  asked  Aunt  Rhoda. 

Daphne  confessed  that  this  particular 
locality  was  unknown  to  her.  She  did  not 
even  know  what  the  Gorge  was,  except  that 
it  sounded,  in  a  general  way,  like  a  glen  or 
ravine. 
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"  Then  how  can  you  talk  such  arrant 
nonsense  ? "  demanded  her  aunt  contemp- 
tuously. "  What  good  could  you  or  Edgar 
he  in  a  place  that  neither  of  you  have  ever 
seen  in  your  lives?  You  can't  know  the 
proper  way  to  get  to  it,  or  the  safest  way  to 
get  away  from  it.  We  should  all  tumble 
over  some  hidden  precipice,  and  break  our 
necks." 

"Baedeker  doesn't  say  anything  about 
precipices,"  said  Daphne,  with  her  eyes  on 
that  authority. 

"  Baedeker  thinks  no  more  of  precipices 
than  I  think  of  a  country  lane,"  answered 
Aunt  Ehoda. 

"  I  am  sure  Lina  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Goring  at  home  sometimes,"  said 
Daphne.  Gerald  had  strolled  out  into  the 
garden  while  they  talked.  "  Could  we  not 
get  a  guide  1 " 

"  I  detest  guides,"  replied  her  aunt,  who 
knew  that  those  guardians  of  the  strangers' 
safety  were  expensive,  and  fancied  she  might 
have  to  pay  her  share  of  the  cost.  "  Gerald 
may  just  as  well  be  with  us  as  moping  here. 
I  know  what  my  brother  is,  and  that  he  will 
keep  Lina  dancing  attendance  upon  him  all 
day  long." 

Mr.  Goring  went  with  them  everywhere, 
and  seemed  nothing  loath  to  labour  in  their 
service.  He  knew  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  led  them  over  it  in  a  quiet  leisurely 
way,  unknown  to  the  average  tourist,  who 
goes  everywhere  in  a  scamper,  and  returns 
to  his  native  land  with  his  mind  full  of 
confused  memories.  He  had  to  put  up  with 
a  great  deal  of  Aunt  Rhoda's  society,  during 
all  these  excursions,  and  was  gratified  with 
lengthy  confidences  from  that  lady ;  for 
Daphne  was  loyal  to  her  faithful  lover,  and 
walked  with  him,  and  talked  with  him,  and 
gave  him  as  much  of  her  company  as  was 
possible.  She  talked  of  Hawksyard  and  her 
future  mother-in-law,  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
villagers,  the  horses  and  dogs.  She  talked 
of  hunting  and  shooting,  of  everything  which 
most  interested  her  lover ;  and  then  she  went 
home  in  the  evening  so  weary  and  worn  out 
and  heart-sick  that  she  was  glad  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  verandah  after  dinner,  petting  a  tawny 
St.  Bernard  dog,  called  Monk,  a  gigantic 
animal,  who  belonged  to  the  house,  and 
who  had  attached  himself  to  Daphne  from 
her  first  coming,  with  a  warm  regard.  He 
was  her  sole  companion  very  often  in  her 
boating  excursions,  when  she  went  roaming 
about  the  lake  in  her  light  skiff,  enjoying  all 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  as  she  could  only 
enjoy  it,  in  perfect  solitude. 

"  Surely  it  is  hardly  safe  for  that  child  to 


go  about  without  a  boatman,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Eerrers,  as  she  stood  at  the  open 
window  of  her  brother's  study,  watching  the 
swallow-sail  as  it  flitted  across  the  sunlit 
ripples,  bending  to  every  movement  of  the 
water.  "  VernoD,  do  you  know  that  the  lake 
is  over  a  thousand  feet  deep  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  the  depth  of  water  makes 
any  difference,"  replied  Sir  Vernon  calmly. 
"  The  Avon  is  deep  enough  to  drown  her ; 
yet  we  never  troubled  ourselves  about  her 
aquatic  amusements  in  Warwickshire.  I 
have  Turchill's  assurance  that  she  is  perfect 
mistress  of  her  boat,  and  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  enough." 

''•  Of  course  if  you  are  satisfied  I  ought  to 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrers,  with  her  ladylike 
shrug ;  "  but  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  had  a 
daughter  I  should  not  encourage  her  in  a 
taste  for  boating.  In  the  first  place  because 
I  cannot  dispossess  my  mind  of  the  idea  of 
danger,  and  in  the  second  because  I  consider 
such  an  amusement  revoltingly  masculine. 
Daphne's  hands  are  ever  so  much  wider 
since  she  began  to  toav.  I  was  horrified 
the  other  day  at  discovering  that  she  wears 
six-and-a-half  gloves." 

Daphne  liked  those  quiet  mornings  on 
the  lake,  or  a  ramble  among  vineyards  or 
orchards,  with  Monk  for  her  sole  companion, 
better  than  the  formal  pilgrimages  to  some 
scene  made  famous  by  the  guide-books. 
Those  excursions  with  her  aunt  and  Mr. 
Goring  and  Edgar  had  become  passing 
wearisome.  The  strain  upon  her  spirits  was 
too  great.  The  desire  to  appear  gay,  and 
happy,  and  at  ease,  exhausted  her.  The 
effort  to  banish  thought  and  memory,  and  to 
take  a  rapturous  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  a 
picturesque  scene,  or  the  glory  of  a  summer 
sky,  was  becoming  daily  more  severe.  To 
talk  twaddle  with  Edgar,  to  smile  in  his 
face,  with  that  gnawing  pain,  that  passion 
of  longing  and  regret  always  troubling 
her  soul,  was  a  slow  torture  which  she 
began  to  think  must  sooner  or  later  be 
mortal. 

"  Can  I  go  on  living  like  this  for  ever  ] " 
she  asked  herself,  after  one  of  those  endless 
summer  clays,  when,  in  the  same  boat,  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Gerald  Goring,  lunching  at 
the  same  inn,  admiring  the  same  views,  tread- 
ing the  same  narrow  paths  or  perilous  wooden 
footbridges,  she  had  yet  contrived  to  keep 
herself  aloof  from  him.  "  Can  I  always  go 
on  acting  a  part — pretending  to  be  true 
when  I  am  false  to  the  core  of  my  wicked 
heart ;  pretending  to  be  happy  when  I  am 
miserable  1 " 

The  mountains  and  the  lake  were  beginning 
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to  lose  something  of  their  enchantment, 
something  of  their  power  to  lift  her  out  of 
herself  and  to  make  her  forget  human 
sorrow  amidst  the  immensities  of  .Nature. 
She  did  not  love  them  less  as  they  grew 
familiar,  nay,  her  love  increased  with  her 
knowledge  ;  but  the  distraction  diminished. 
She  could  think  of  herself  and  her  own 
sorrow  now,  under  the  Avails  of  Chillon,  just 
as  keenly  as  in  the  elm-walk  in  Stratford 
churchyard.  The  wide  lake  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun  was  no  longer  a  magical  picture, 
before  which  every  thought  of  self  faded. 
Gliding  dreamily  along  the  blue  water  she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  sadness  that  was  half 
bitter,  half  sweet ;  bitter,  because  she  knew 
that  her  life  was  to  be  spent  apart  from 
Gerald  Goring  ;  sweet,  because  she  was  so 
certain  of  his  love.  He  told  her  of  it  every 
day,  however  carefully  she  avoided  all  direct 
association  with  him :  told  her  by  veiled 
words,  by  stolen  looks,  by  that  despondency 
and  gloom  which  hung  about  him  like  a 
cloud.  Love  has  a  hundred  subtle  ways  of 
revealing  itself.  A  fatal  passion  needs  not 
to  be  expounded  in  the  preachments  of  a 
St.  Preux,  in  the  moral  lectures  and  in- 
tellectual nights  of  a  Julie.  Briefer — and 
more  direct — is  the  language  of  an  unhappy 
love.  It  reveals  itself  unawares  ;  it  escapes 
from  the  soul  unconsciously,  as  the  perfume 
from  the  rose. 

Daphne  was  very  thankful  when  her 
aunt's  active  and  insatiable  spirit  was 
fain  to  subside  into  repose  •  not  because 
Mrs.  Ferrers  was  tired  of  sight-seeing,  but 
simply  because  she  had  conscientiously  done 
every  lion  within  a  manageable  distance  of 
Montreux.  In  her  secret  soul  Aunt  Ehoda 
thought  contemptuously  of  the  bluest, 
biggest  lake  in  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
glory  of  the  Savoy  range.  Had  not  these 
easily-reached  districts  long  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  1  Her  soul  yearned  for  Bagatz 
or  Davos,  St.  Moritz  or  Pontresina,  the 
only  places  of  which  people  with  any  pre- 
tence to  good  style  ever  talked  nowadays. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Byron  to  be  eloquent 
about  Lake  Leman  or  ecstatic  about  Mont 
Blanc  ;  for  in  his  time  railways  and  monster 
steamboats  had  not  vulgarised  Savoy,  and  a 
gentleman  might  be  rapturous  about  scenes 
which  were  only  known  to  the  travelled 
Englishman.  But  to-day,  when  every 
Cook's  tourist  had  scaled  the  Montanvert, 
when  'Arry  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Great  Glacier,  who  could  feel 
any  pride  or  real  satisfaction  in  a  prolonged 
residence  On  the  Lake  of  Geneva  1  "With  all 
those  subtle  wiles  of  which  a  worldly  woman 


is  mistress,  did  Mrs.  Ferrers  try  to  direct 
her  brother's  thoughts  and  fancies  towards 
the  Engadine.  She  reminded  him  how  the 
fashionable  London  physician  had  lauded 
the  life-giving,  youth-renewing  quality  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  had  particularly  recom- 
mended Pontresina,  if  he  could  but  manage 
the  journey. 

"But  I  can't  manage  it,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  manage  it,"  retorted  Sir  Vernon 
testily.  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  endure  a  jolting  drive  of  twenty -four 
hours  " 

"  Fourteen  at  most,"  murmured  his  sister. 

"'A  great  deal  you  know  about  it !  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  be  carted  up  hill 
and  down  hill  in  order  to  get  beforehand 
with  winter  on  a  bleak  plateau,  diversified 
with  glaciers  and  pine-trees  1  It  is  absurd 
to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  a  man  in  weak 
health." 

"  It  is  for  your  health  that  I  make 
the  suggestion,  Vernon,"  replied  his  sister 
meekly.  "  You  cannot  deny  that  Dr. 
Cavendish  recommended  the  Engadine." 

"  Simply  because  the  Engadine  is  the 
last  fad  of  the  moneyed  classes.  These 
doctors  all  sing  the  same  song.  One  year 
they  send  everyone  to  Egypt,  another  year 
they  try  to  popularise  Algiers.  One  would 
suppose  they  were  in  league  with  Continental 
railways  and  steam  companies.  One  mightget 
one's  nerves  braced  just  as  well  at  Broadway 
or  Malvern,  or  on  the  Cornish  Downs  ;  one 
might  get  well  or  die  just  as  comfortably  at 
Penzance  or  Torquay.  You  quite  ignore 
the  trouble  of  a  change  of  quarters.  I  have 
made  myself  thoroughly  comfortable  here. 
If  I  were  to  go  to  the  Engadine  I  should 
take  only  Lina  and  Jinman,  and  you  would 
have  to  take  Daphne  home,  and  keep  her  at 
the  Eectory  till  our  return." 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Mrs.  Ferrers  had 
in  view.  She  had  taken  for  granted  that  if 
she  could  induce  her  brother  to  go  to  the 
Engadine,  she  would  be  taken,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  his  train.  He  was  a  free- 
handed man  in  all  domestic  matters,  though 
he  very  often  grumbled  about  his  poverty  ; 
and  he  would  have  paid  his  sister's  expenses 
without  a  thought,  if  he  were  willing  to 
endure  her  company.  But  it  seemed  that 
he  was  not  willing,  and  that  she  had  been 
unconsciously  urging  him  to  her  own  .ruin. 
To  have  her  Swiss  experiences  suddenly  cut 
short,  to  have  that  audacious  little  flirt 
Daphne  planted  upon  her  for  a  month's 
visit  !  The  thing  was  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. 

"  My  dear  Vernon,"  she  exclaimed  with 
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affectionate  eagerness,  "if  you  do  not  feel 
yourself  equal  to  the  journey  it  would  be 
madness  to  undertake  it." 

"  Exactly  my  own  idea.  Please  say  no 
more  about  it,"  he  answered  coldly.  "  I  am 
sorry  you  are  tired  of  Montreux." 

"  Tired  !  I  adore  the  place.  It  is  posi- 
tively delicious.  A  little  stifling,  perhaps, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  beyond  measure- 
lovely." 

After  this  Mrs.  Eerrers  never  more  spoke 
word  about  St.  Moritz  or  Pontresina.  She 
saw  by  last  week's  Society  Papers  that  every- 
body worth  talking  about  was  taking  his  or 
hex  pleasure  in  that  exalted  region  ;  but  she 
only  sighed  and  kept  silence.  The  Society 
Papers  ignored  Lake  Leman  altogether,  nor 
did  they  ever  mention  Mont  Blanc.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  hardly  knew  that  such 
things  existed.  Their  contributors  all  went 
straight  through.  Aunt  Ehoda  remembered 
how,  many  years  before,  when  she  had  gone 
through  the  Trossachs,  and  had  been  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  had  gone  home 
proud  of  her  tour,  her  travelled  friends  had 
so  scorned  her  that  she  had  never  again 
ventured  to  mention  Katrine  or  Lomond, 
Inversnaid  or  the  Falls  of  Clyde. 

She  settled  down  as  well  as  she  could  to 
the  domestic  quiet  of  Montreux ;  the  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  in  the  garden  ;  the  ever- 
lasting novels  and  poetry  and  crewel  work  • 
Daphne  and  the  St.  Bernard  sitting  on  the 
sloping  grass  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  or 
loitering  about  among  the  flowers.  She 
bore  this  luxurious  monotony  as  long  as 
she  could,  and  then  she  was  seized  with  a 
happy  thought  which  opened  a  little  vista 
of  variety. 

She  discovered,  one  sultry  afternoon,  that 
Lina  was  looking  pale  and  fagged,  and  called 
her  brother's  attention  to  that  fact. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you,  Vernon,"  she 
said,  as  they  were  all  sitting  at  afternoon-tea 
on  the  lawn,  in  the  shade  of  a  magnificent 
willow,  whose  long  tresses  trailed  in  the  lake; 
"  but  I  believe  if  you  don't  give  Lina  a  little 
change  from  this  baking  valley,  she  will  be 
seriously  ill." 

"  Pray  don't  say  that,  Aunt  Ehoda ;  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  well,"  remon- 
strated Madoline,  looking  up  from  her  cups 
and  saucers. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  one  of  those  unselfish 
creatures  who  go  on  pretending  to  be  well 
until  they  sink,"  replied  Mrs.  Eerrers,  with 
an  air  of  knowing  ever  so  much  more  about 
Lina  than  Lina  knew  herself.  "  You  are  lan- 
guishing— positively  pining  for  mountain  air. 
Everybody  is  not  created  with  the  constitu-, 


tion  of  a  salamander,"  she  added  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  Daphne,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  full  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
"  and  for  anybody  except  a  salamander  this 
place  for  the  last  three  days  has  been  almost 
intolerable.  Dearly  as  I  love  you  all,  and 
delighted  as  I  am  to  be  with  you,  it  has  been 
only  the  idea  of  the  dust  and  the  heat  of  the 
railways  that  has  prevented  my  going  back 
to  Warwickshire." 

Sir  Vernon  looked  uneasily  at  his  beloved 
daughter.  He  had  kept  her  a  great  deal 
about  him ;  he  had  let  her  stay  at  home  to 
bear  him  company,  when  the  others  were 
breathing  the  cool  air  of  the  lake,  or  climb- 
ing into  the  fresher  atmosphere  of  the  hills ; 
and  now  it  slowly  dawned  upon  him  that 
his  selfishness  might  have  endangered  her 
health.  Ehoda  was  always  an  alarmist — 
one  of  those  unpleasant  people  who  scent 
calamity  afar  off,  and  are  prescient  of  coming 
trouble  in  the  hour  of  present  joy — but  it 
was  true  that  Madoline  was  pale  and  languid- 
looking.  She  had  a  fatigued  look,  and  her 
beauty  had  lost  much  of  its  bloom  and 
freshness. 

"  Lina  is  not  looking  well,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  her  uneasily ;  "  what  can  we  do 
for  you,  dear  1 " 

"  Nothing,  father,"  answered  Lina  with 
her  gentle  smile  •  "  there  is  nothing  the 
matter." 

"  You  told  me  this  morning  that  you 
could  not  sleep  last  night,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Ferrers. 

"  It  was  a  very  warm  night,"  admitted 
Lina,  vexed  at  her  aunt's  fussiness. 

"  Warm  !  It  was  stifling.  This  lake  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  completely  shut  in 
by  hills,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrers,  as  if  she  had 
made  a  discovery.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we 
could  do,  Vernon.  I  might  take  the  two 
girls  up  to  the  hotel  at  Glion,  or  at  Les 
Avants.  They  are  both  very  nice  rustic 
hotels,  clean  and  airy.  A  few  days  in  that 
mountain  air  would  pick  Lina  up  wonder- 
fully." 

"Would  you  like  to  go,  dear]"  asked 
Sir  Vernon  doubtfully. 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  if  you 
would  go  with  us,"  answered  his  daughter; 
"  but  I  don't  want  to  leave  you." 

"Never  mind  me,  Lina.  I  can  get  on 
pretty  well  for  a  few  days,  sorely  as  I  shall 
miss  you.  I  suppose  three  or  four  days  will 
be  enough  ? " 

"  Ample,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrers,  delighted  "at 
having  gained  her  point.  "  We  can  ramble 
about  and  see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  three  or  four  days." 
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"  So  be  it,  then.  Start  as  soon  as  you 
like.  You  had  better  send  Jinman  up 
at  once  to  engage  rooms  for  you.  This 
is  Monday.  I  suppose  if  you  start  to- 
morrow morning  you  can  come  back  on 
Friday." 

"  Certainly.  Three  days  in  that  magni- 
ficent air  will  be  quite  long  enough  to  make 
Lina  strong,"  replied  Mrs.  Ferrers,  assured 
that  in  three  days  she  would  have  exhausted 
the  pleasures  of  a  lively  hotel  and  picturesque 
surroundings. 

"  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  us,  dear 
father,"  said  Madoline. 

"  My  dearest,  do  you  think  it  would  do 
me  any  good  to  have  my  old  bones  dragged 
up  an  almost  perpendicular  hill,  and  to  put 
up  with  the  indifferent  accommodation  of  a 
rustic  hotel.  I  am  much  better  taking  my 
ease  here.  The  young  men  will  want  to  go 
with  you,  no  doubt." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Edgar. 

Gerald  Goring  said  never  a  word,  but  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  he  meant  to  go. 
He  and  Madoline  must,  of  course,  be  in- 
separable, until  that  solemn  knot  should  be 
tied  which  would  make  them  one  and 
indivisible  for  ever  and  ever. 


THE  SUN-VOICE. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  progress 
of  science  is  filling  the  world  with  mar- 
vels far  beyond  those  the  most  un- 
disciplined imaginations  have  conceived. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  the  report  of 
a  discovery,  or  the  amplification  of  a  dis- 
covery, gives  the  newspapers  an  interest 
beyond  politics  or  the  most  important 
records  of  commerce.  For  the  new  dis- 
covery often  portends  serious  modifications 
in  the  opinions  and  worldly  fortunes  of 
millions.  Each  scientific  truth  places  man 
in  a  new  attitude  to  Nature,  and  lessens 
by  one  link  the  chain  of  his  ignorance. 
Intellectual  chaos  is  diminished,  and  order 
makes  progress.  The  true  wonder  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  every  discovery  is  ultimately 
found  to  be  of  advantage  to  mankind. 
However  remote  and  meaningless  it  may 
seem  at  the  beginning,  it  ends  in  elevat- 
ing and  blessing  our  race.  And  dis- 
covery is  so  fecund  in  further  discovery. 
A  trifling  accidental  observation  of  phe- 
nomena expands  into  an  immense  mass 
of  useful  knowledge ;  a  toy  ends  in 
adding  many  cubits  to  our  intellectual 
stature. 

Galvani's  dead  frog  has  created  a  new 
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science  of  biology  and  of  psychology. 
Volta's  battery  has  made  civilisation 
assured  beyond  the  peril  of  decay  or 
interruption.  The  electric  telegraph  has 
set  up  a  mode  of  communication  that  can- 
not be  stayed  by  all  the  barbaric  hordes 
in  the  world.  No  more  will  an  Alexander 
or  Napoleon  overwhelm  the  world  with 
blood  and  fire ;  the  swiftest  conquerer's 
march  is  as  the  slow  creeping  of  the 
glacier  to  the  lightning  voice,  which  pro- 
claims his  designs  to  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth. 

Although  still  in  its  youth,  the  electric 
telegraph  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  wonder- 
ful family.  Most  notable  of  these  is  the 
telephone.  What  this  will  accomplish 
cannot  be  imagined;  but  already  it  is 
beginning  to  revolutionise  internal  com- 
mercial and  social  communications.  It  is 
giving  an  impetus  to  business  that  will 
drive  it  at  a  speed  of  which  we,  strenuous 
toilers,  have  no  adequate  understanding. 
But  before  its  possibilities  are  more  than 
sketched  out,  behold  it  the  parent  of 
another  family  of  wondrous  servants  pre- 
pared to  do  the  behests  of  humanity.  Its 
offspring,  the  photophone,  or  sun-voice,  is 
already  born,  and  what  it  may  bring  to 
pass,  in  knowledge  and  human  destiny,  is 
undreamt  of  in  the  present  philosophy. 
Its  first  services  have  transported  us  into 
such  ethereal  regions  that  the  steadiest 
brains  reel.  It  has  opened  up  a  radiating 
wilderness  of  wonders,  on  whose  frontiers 
the  hardiest  savants  stand  amazed. 

The  discoveries  of  Professor  Graham 
Bell  are  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  all  that  mark  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  They  reveal  an  intimacy  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  sun  and  man 
far  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 
Every  step  in  the  study  of  solar  physics 
has  shown  a  further  dependence  of  terres- 
trial life  upon  the  glorious  luminary  for 
its  beauty  and  its  energy.  The  last  con- 
clusions of  astronomers  and  meteorologists 
leave  no  doubt  that  all  creatures  exist 
through  the  sun.  In  every  variation  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  there  is  a  variation  of 
human  well-being,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
lower  forms  of  life.  The  famines,  the 
abundances,  the  epidemic  diseases  which 
afflict  men,  animals,  and  vegetation,  are 
due  to  changes  in  the  great  centre  whence 
all  energy  proceeds.  And  so  are  the 
sequential  changes  in  human  history.  The 
ebbs  and  flows  of  commercial  vigour  are 
dependent  upon  the  primal  forces  which 
lie  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles 
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away.  Bountiful  harvests  are  transmuted 
into  increased  human  activities;  dearths 
act  like  a  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress. Even  in  Britain,  where  food-supplies 
pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
where  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
scarcity  and  hunger,  vitality  droops  when 
the  sun  ceases  to  give  a  normal  flood  of 
rays.  Though  we  have  erected  powerful 
barriers  between  famine  and  death  by  our 
civilisation,  we  cannot  escape  the  influence 
of  a  beclouded  sun.  As  vegetal  products 
languish  and  refuse  their  increase,  the 
population  begins  to  lose  the  native  hue 
of  its  resolution;  mercantile  enterprise 
dwindles;  the  captains  of  industry  are 
bereft  of  their  valour ;  anxiety,  care,  fear, 
despair,  invade  the  exchanges ;  money 
stagnates  in  its  owners'  pockets.  The  com- 
mercial sky  is  a  reflex  of  the  celestial  sky. 
Gloomy  prophecies  are  delivered  on  all 
sides  that  the  glory  of  Britain  has  de- 
parted, and  that  her  course  must  be 
downwards  evermore. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  such  a  time 
is  the  almost  universal  despondency.  With 
rare  exceptions,  everybody  is  depressed, 
disheartened,  dismayed.  No  matter  how 
little  bad  times  may  injure  them,  or  how 
secure  they  may  be  against  the  worst  evils 
prevailing,  men  refuse  to  be  cheerful,  and 
join  in  the  common  panic.  An  epidemic 
of  hypochondria  rages,  and  men  cannot 
struggle  against  it.  The  exceptional  few, 
who  by  unusual  physical  strength,  by 
reason,  by  wide  acquaintance  with  financial 
history,  stand  opposed  to  the  rest,  speak 
in  vain.  Though  they  prove  by  infallible 
data  that  no  bad  times  can  endure  beyond 
a  season,  they  receive  no  thanks  for  the 
cheering  assurance.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  charged  with  a  flippant  optimism, 
highly  inappropriate  in  the  general  mourn- 
ing. 

A  few  days  of  bright  sunshine  and  an 
elevation  of  temperature  produce  a  magical 
change  in  opinions.  Hope  prevails  again, 
the  future  looks  joyous,  and  care  and 
physic  are  together  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

These  are  the  obvious  effects  of  solar 
stimulation  and  its  absence.  In  addition, 
the  sun  influences  us  in  multiform  modes. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
human  being  quivers  incessantly  like  a 
perturbed  magnetic  needle,  as  the  solar 
forces  vary  in  their  intensities.  If  a  spike 
of  sensitive  steel  dances  in  time  to  every 
tremor  of  the  sun's  photosphere,  how  much 
more  do  the  exquisitely-poised  molecules 
of  the  nervous  system  1    The  most  respon- 


sive magnet  is  inert  compared  with  the 
living  metals  that  bound  in  our  veins.  It 
is  the  dash  of  solar  fire  upon  the  phos- 
phorus of  the  brain  which  sets  the  intellect 
aflame;  and  by  the  illumination  we  per- 
ceive how  tremendous  is  the  relationship 
between  sun  and  man. 

All  our  sensations  are  due  to  the  sun, 
from  the  most  palpable  to  the  mysterious 
feelings  which  traverse  our  souls  from  time 
to  time.  The  strongest  and  the  most 
irreflective  have  periods  of  mental  exalta- 
tion and  depression,  which  come  and  go  in 
spite  of  circumstances  and  volition.  The 
more  finely  organised  are  continually 
vibrating  with  changes  of  mood.  Men 
and  women  of  extreme  sensibility  exhibit 
impressibility  in  its  highest  degrees.  Of 
such  stuff  are  poets,  seers,  and  the  great 
discoverers  made.  They  are  more  alive 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  because  the 
solar  currents  rush  through  them  more 
swiftly;  and  therefore  the  number  of  their 
ideas  are  greater.  Life  is  movement,  and 
the  more  mental  actions  performed  in  a 
given  time,  the  larger  is  the  life. 

The  intuitions  which  flash  upon  great 
men  are  currents  of  light  focussed  upon  a 
series  of  ideas  that  become  resolved  into 
one  master-fact;  scattered  rays  of  thought 
are  condensed  into  a  mighty  generalisation, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  poet  or  the  savant 
has  lived  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  its 
fading  twilight. 

By  the  researches  of  Professor  Bell  we 
now  know  that  the  sun  enables  us  to  hear 
as  well  as  see.  It  makes  all  things  vocal. 
A  puff  of  tobacco-smoke,  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  ether,  have  a  message  to 
deliver  to  the  hearer.  The  grand  science 
of  the  future  will  be  to  translate  these 
molecular  utterances  into  comprehensive 


In  the  sounds  of  the  world  around  us 
there  are  immense  numbers  which  are 
comprehensible  though  inarticulate.  The 
many  utterances  of  the  dog  are  as  well 
understood  as  though  he  were  addressing 
us  in  human  speech ;  that  arises  from  the 
long  intimacy  between  the  two  races.  We 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  cries  of  all 
the  domestic  animals,  but  those  most  fre- 
quently made  are  plain  to  all  having  care 
of  them.  The  roar  of  the  lion  strikes 
terror  into  man  and  beast,  though  heard 
for  the  first  time ;  so  does  the  hiss  of  the 
serpent  and  the  scream  of  birds  of  prey. 
This  is  the  natural  language  of  menace.  The 
songs  of  birds  give  delight  to  the  listener, 
but  why  we  know  not.    The  boom  of  the 
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stormy  sea  and  the  howl  of  the  tempest  in 
the  forest  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
all  creatures,  and  though  it  may  be  in  part 
from  the  dangers  associated  with  high 
velocity  of  the  wind,  that  does  not  explain 
all  the  sensations.  The  weird  wail  of  the 
night  wind  through  the  chinks  and  cran- 
nies of  the  house  lowers  our  spirits  to  its 
sad  key,  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  so  does  the 
plaintive  melody  of  the  minor  scale.  It 
would  seem  that  certain  sounds  depress 
vitality,  while  others  raise  them.  The 
clang  of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums 
excite  all  sorts  of  people.  Even  the 
ardent  disciples  of  peace  find  themselves 
marching  in  unison  to  the  strains  of  war- 
like measures.  Who  does  not  respond  to  the 
ineffable  spell  of  village  bells  vibrating  in 
the  evening  air  1 

Acoustics  have  so  far  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  mathematicians  j  but  another 
order  of  savants  will  be  needed  to  explain 
their  deeper  significations.  We  cannot  be 
content  to  be  told  that  sound  is  only  a 
series  of  aerial  undulations  moving  at 
different  velocities.  We  want  to  know 
why  certain  sounds  affect  us  in  certain 
ways,  and  the  want  will  no  doubt  be 
satisfied. 

The  human  ear  is  being  continually 
perfected.  Civilised  men  can  appreciate 
sounds,  and  combinations  of  sounds,  that 
are  unperceived  by  savages.  Among 
barbarians  of  a  low  type,  melody  is 
unknown ;  what  musical  faculty  they  have 
is  displayed  in  a  rythmical  beating  of 
sonorous  substances.  The  advance  from 
this  monotone  to  the  orchestral  perform- 
ances at  the  Handel  Festivals  is  so 
vast,  that  we  might  deem  the  performers 
beings  of  widely  divergent  species.  Music 
among  ourselves  has  greatly  developed 
during  the  past  fifty  years ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  without  some  musical  instrument, 
singing  is  taught  in  all  schools,  concerts 
multiply  throughout  the  land ;  music  in 
some  form  or  other  is  the  recreation 
and  delight  of  millions,  where  it  was 
limited  to  a  cultivated  few.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  a  growth  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing. 

Common  people  now  enjoy  the  works 
of  the  great  composers  ;  not  merely  the 
melodies,  but  the  harmonious  combinations. 
The  fact  that  orchestral  concerts  are  more 
and  more  patronised,  proves  that  the 
national  ear  can  appreciate  the  architecture 
of  the  world  of  tones,  and  that  the  massive 
and  gorgeous  structures  of  Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  are  correctly  pic- 


tured in  the  mind.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  modern  music  is  ceasing  to  be  melodious 
and  becoming  harmonious.  Wagner's  works 
are  striking  evidences  of  this ;  instead  of 
arias  we  now  have  vast  billows  of  sound 
flowing  in  mazy  volumes,  that  grow  huger 
and  more  complicated  with  each  new 
composition. 

The  growth  of  aural  discrimination  will 
be  accelerated  as  the  nervous  sensibility  of 
our  race  advances,  and  those  who  follow  us 
will  hear  sounds,  simple  and  compound, 
that  are  imperceptible  to  us.  Nature  will 
be  to  them  grander  and  more  communica- 
tive than  she  is  to  ourselves,  just  as  we 
have  a  broader  life  than  our  fathers. 
Every  expansion  of  faculty  is  an  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  life,  is  a  closer  corres- 
pondence between  man  and  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  How  rapid  the  advance  has 
been  in  the  recent  past  is  seen  in  the 
growth  of  modern  music.  The  diatonic 
scale  is  only  a  few  centuries  old.  Out  of 
the  chaos  of  sounds,  that  first  produced 
order;  and  the  world  of  defined  tone  that 
has  since  come  into  existence  is  immense. 
Some  of  the  greatest  intellects  have  em- 
ployed all  their  genius  upon  it.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  and  others  have  done 
as  much  in  this  invisible  domain  of  Nature, 
as  Kepler,  Newton,  Herschell,  and  others 
have  done  in  the  kindred  domain  of  visible 
things. 

In  another  field,  telegraphists  prove  how 
correctly  the  ear  can  register  sounds.  Those 
who  have  been  trained  to  receive  messages 
by  the  sounding  instrument,  can  tell  by  its 
clickings  the  import  of  a  telegram  just  as  the 
uninitiated  do  by  their  eyes.  What  appears 
to  an  ordinary  listener  as  a  mere  confused 
patter  of  sounds,  is,  to  the  instructed,  speech 
in  its  plainest  form. 

One  thing  seems  likely  to  follow  from 
Professor  Bell's  discovery  of  the  audibility 
of  molecular  motion,  and  that  is  a  new 
method  of  chemical  analysis.  Each  elemen- 
tary body  has  no  doubt  a  definite  note, 
and  compounds  will  have  their  harmonies 
and  discords.  The  ears  of  physicists  will 
be  trained  to  decipher  molecular  tones,  and 
who  can  say  what  marvels  they  will  dis- 
close ?  We  know  what  almost  incredible 
revelations  spectrum  analysis  has  yielded, 
since  it  came  into  use.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  new  mode  of  molecular  investiga- 
tion, due  to  Professor  Bell,  will  add  to  the 
empire  of  knowledge  territories  as  immense 
as  those  conquered  by  the  spectrum.  In 
both,  it  is  light  which  tells  us  of  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  universe;  and  by 
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using  the  methods  alternatively,  they  will 
doubtlessly  confirm  the  facts  obtained  by 
each. 

The  queries  that  arise  out  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  photophone  are  so  numerous 
that  they  embarrass  the.  most  able  physicist. 
Foremost  among  them  is  that  of  the  new- 
found power  of  the  sunbeam.  What  is 
this  1  In  the  words  of  Professor  Bell : 
H  An  invisible  beam  is  brought  to  a  focus, 
is  rendered  parallel  by  a  second  lens,  and 
a  musical  note  is  developed  in  the  tele- 
phone. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  the 
nature  of  these  rays  is,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  can  be  heat-rays,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  hard  rubber  is  a  substance 
which  becomes  heated  when  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
transmit  heat  to  any  appreciable  extent." 

The  further  experiments  of  Professor 
Bell  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  not  the 
heat-rays  which  make  molecules  vocal. 
What  rays  are  they,  then  1  The  actinic, 
or  chemical  rays,  which  paint  the  world  in 
such  splendid  colours,  and  which  do.  the 
photographer's  work  1  Or  are  they  those 
singular  dark  lines  which  intersect  the  spec- 
trum, and  whose  agency  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for  1  So  much  is  known  of  the 
special  operations  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  solar  beam,  that  we  cannot  be  long  in 
determining  to  which  part  is  due  the  mole- 
cular sounds  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world. 

Another  query  arises.  Is  the  discovery 
of  Professor  Bell  a  re-discovery  ]  Have 
the  solar  rays  spoken  to  the  sages  who 
slumber  in  the  depths  of  the  past  1  Many 
truths  of  modern  science  have  been  guessed 
at  by  the  early  philosophers.  Pythagoras 
declared  that  the  movement  of  the  stars 
produced  a  divine  harmony,  which  could 
be  heard  by  the  wise.  The  myth  of  Mem- 
non  indicates  some  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  ancients  of  the  audibility  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  famous  statue  at  Thebes 
became  vocal  when  the  sun  rose  and  the 
beams  fell  upon  it,  and  it  continued  to 
sing  joyously  all  the  day.  When  the  orb 
sank  to  the  west,  a  wailing  cry  seemed  to 
deplore  the  departure  of  the  light.  A 
new  interest  arises  in  the  old  legend,  and 
another  link  is  added  to  the  evidence 
that  the  old  mythology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  arose  out  of  a  primitive  natural 
philosophy. 

But  not  only  are  we  transported  to  the 
remote  speculators  of  the  scientific  past ; 
we  are  hurled  into  the  depths  of  the  future 
by  the  savants  of  the  present,  who  see  in 


the  new  discovery  means  of  intercommu- 
nication that  will  add  immeasurable  powers 
to  those  now  possessed  by  mankind.  One 
of  the  savants,  M.  Armengaud  the  younger, 
of  Paris,  has  struck  out  a  collateral  inven- 
tion to  the  photophone,  little  less  marvel- 
lous than  itself.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
he  proposes  to  call  the  "  telestroscope." 
By  means  of  this,  he  says,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  objects  situated  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  at  any  distance 
from  the  observer.  His  reasoning  is  based 
upon  the  laws  of  reflection  of  images.  All 
objects  reach  our  eyes  by  means  of  luminous 
rays  ;  the  problem  is,  to  transport  them  to 
such  distances  as  we  desire.  The  scientists 
to  whom  M.  Armengaud  has  communicated 
his  conception  are  confident  of  its  feasibility. 
So  it  may  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  see 
and  hear  our  most  distant  correspondents 
while  they  communicate  with  us.  A 
merchant  in  London,  by  telephone  and 
telestroscope,  will  be  brought  into  some-, 
thing  like  contact  with  a  client  at  San 
Francisco,  Shanghai,  St.  Petersburg,  Yeddo, 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  true  there  are  many' 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but,  with  the  car- 
dinal principles  fully  grasped,  it  may  be  a 
mere  question  of  details. 

Who  can  say  where  the  discoveries  of  the 
subtler  powers  of  Nature  will  lead  us,  and 
how  far  they  will  modify  human  thoughts,, 
acts,  and  hopes  1  One  thing  is  clear,  the  com- 
munication of  man  with  man  will  be  more 
frequent  than  before.  With  a  universal 
telephone,  humanity  will  be  consolidated 
into  one  family,  inspired  with  one  aim, 
that  of  bettering  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
Language  will  lose  its  fundamental  varia- 
tion, its  dialects,  its  provincialisms,  and 
one  speech  will  resound  through  the  earth. 
Our  ideas  of  time  will  be  greatly  modified, 
and  space  will  have  a  new  significance. 
From  our  quiet  room  at  home,  we  shall 
be  able  to  converse  with  friends  in  the 
centre  of  Africa,  in  the  far  East,  or  in  the 
glowing  wilds  of  Australia.  And,  perhaps, 
by  means  of  the  telestroscope  we  shall  see 
our  interlocutors  face  to  face !  Nor  will 
that  be  all.  We  shall  see  and  hear  what 
may  be  in  their  surroundings,  for  if  it 
be  possible  to  send  the  images  of  persons, 
it  will  be  possible  to  send  the  images 
of  other  things.  Thus  the  wild  whirl  of 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  with  the  thunders 
of  the  falls,  may  be  transmitted  to  us. 
And  so  may  the  Titanic  explosions  and 
menacing  glare  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna, 
when  in  eruption.  The  mystic  fires  of 
arctic  auroras,  and  the  dazzling  splendours 
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of  tropical  sunsets,  may  lighten  our  study's 
solitude,  and  make  a  voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre  a  veritable  tour  du  monde ! 
All  that  is  grand  in  sight  and  sound, 
throughout  the  planet,  may  be  brought 
to  us,  be  our  whereabouts  where  it 
may. 

And  far  beyond  the  planet,  in  the  awful 
abysses  of  space,  we  may  have  tidings  of 
the  wonders  going  on  there ;  for  no  limit 
seems  to  exist  to  the  excursions  of  the 
human  mind,  by  the  means  of  the  trans- 
porting forces  now  placed  at  its  disposal. 
If  there  be  intelligent  creatures  in  the 
sister  planets,  we  may  find  a  method  of 
communicating  our  thoughts  to  them,  and 
for  receiving  theirs  in  return.  Light  is  the 
universal  messenger,  that  flies  from  world 
to  world,  from  sun  to  sun,  from  galaxy  to 
galaxy.  If  we  can  find  the  alphabet  of  its 
speech,  the  problem  of  the  Universe  will 
approach  its  solution. 


A  THRUSH'S  SONG. 
The  fire  burned  low,  the  day  was  nearly  ended, 

And  I  was  sad  at  heart  and  all  alone  ; 
My  thoughts  with  pain  and  sorrow  so  were  blended, 

I  turned  impatient  with  a  heart-wrung  groan 
To  the  wide  window,  where,  through  small  soft  rain, 
A  sweet  thrush  raised  its  lovely  liquid  strain. 
So  am  I,  said  I,  vainly  ever  trying 

To  sing  my  songs  through  rain  that  always  falls, 
Through  night  winds  bleak  that  never  stay  their 
sighing, 

Through  such  a  strife  that  all  my  soul  appals  ; 
There  is  no  room  for  me ;  why  should  I  try 
To  sing  at  all,  when  surely  I  must  die  ? 

The  bird  sang  on,  and  through  his  stream  of  singing 

I  seemed  to  hear  him  tell  of  summer-time ; 
The  summer  that  pale  spring  is  surely  bringing 

To  bless  us  with  its  rosy  perfumed  clime, 
And  so  I  did  forget  my  present  woe 
In  thinking  that  this  cold  grey  time  will  go. 
The  bird  was  silent,  and  no  more  for  ever 

Could  I  distinguish  him  from  all  the  rest ; 
Such  birds  are  all  alike ;  how  could  I  sever 

This  one  wild  songster  with  the  speckled  breast 
From  that  vast  tribe  whose  songs  are  sung  at  eve 
When  daylight  dies,  and  mourners  sadly  grieve  ? 
What  did  it  matter  ?  'tis  the  song  that  lingers 

Hid  in  the  place  that  memory  claims  as  his, 
And  none  may  tell  when  Time's  cold  withered  fingers 

May  ope  the  shrine  where  that  song  surely  is. 
The  singer  dies,  but  leaves  behind  the  song, 
The  only  thing  that  to  him  doth  belong. 

And  so,  oh,  heart !  when  thou  art  sad  and  tired, 
Still  sing  thy  songs.  Perchance  when  thou  art  dead 

One  little  word  of  hope,  one  thought  inspired, 
May  still  live  on,  e'en  though  thyself  art  fled. 

And  if  all  dies,  yet  hast  thou  done  thy  best, 

And  so  hast  earned  an  everlasting  rest. 


SIGHT-SEEING  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

QUEEN  ANNE. 
We  have  lately  had  a  waking-up  as  to 
the  architecture,  &c,  of  this  period  of  our 
history,  and  are  confronted  wherever  we 
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turn  in  London  by  wonderful  houses — the 
like  of  which  never  existed  out  of  Holland — 
and  to  match,  of  course,  we  are  treated  to 
spurious  Queen  Anne  furniture,  and  silver 
with  carefully  forged  hall-marks.  This  is, 
doubtless,  as  it  should  be.  Yet  this  revival 
has  not  led  to  an  increased  knowledge, 
among  the  many,  of  the  literature  of  the 
time ;  nor  are  they  better  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  men  and  women  who 
then  existed.  The  following  account  of 
the  amusements  then  in  vogue,  dug  out 
from  all  manner  of  newspapers,  hand- 
bills, &c,  will,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article,  endeavour  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  tastes  of  the 
time. 

Although  then  lived  Addison,  Steele, 
Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  a  host  of 
other  great  men  of  letters,  the  nation  at 
large  was  not  a  reading  one,  and  Addison 
had  to  hit  the  popular  taste  with  his 
Spectator,  which  was  light  and  pleasant 
reading.  The  newspapers  —  the  Daily 
Courant,  Gazette,  Postman,  Postboy,  and  so 
on — were  beneath  contempt,  judged  by  our 
standard ;  poor  flimsy  little  things  of  one 
leaf,  scarcely  bigger  than  half  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, with  one  third  of  the  space  taken 
up  with  advertisements,  mostly  of  quack 
medicines.  The  real  news  and  gossip  had 
to  be  picked  up  at  the  coffee-houses.  The 
theatres  were  but  few,  even  for  the  then 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis — never  more 
than  three  at  one  time.  There  were  Drury 
Lane ;  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ; 
that  in  Dorset  Gardens,  closed  in  1 703 ;  and 
that  built  by  Vanbrugh  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  opened  in  1705. 

It  certainly  was  not  a  great  age  for 
actors.  Among  the  men  there  were  Cibber 
and  the  veteran  Betterton,  who  played  for 
the  last  time  just  before  his  death  in  1710. 
Among  the  ladies  were  the  rival  queens, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Oldfield.  But 
these  were  all  there  were  of  real  note. 
One  name  certainly  has  come  down  to 
us,  but  not  entirely  on  account  of  his 
acting.  His  political  sympathies  caused 
Doggett  to  be  remembered.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  staunch  Whig,  and  had  not 
left  a  coat  and  badge  to  be  rowed  for  on 
every  First  of  August  (the  anniversary 
of  the  coronation  of  George  the  First), 
we  should  not  have  heard  much  of  him. 
Besides,  there  was  real  danger  in  coming 
home  from  the  theatre  late  at  night.  The 
descendants  of  the  "Tityre  tus"  and 
"  Scourers "  were  abroad  at  night,  and 
Addison,  both  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  Spectator,  speaks 
with  lively  trepidation  of  the  "  Mohocks," 
who  were  the  Toms  and  Jerrys  of  the 
time — only  not  quite  so  harmless. 

People  were  not  so  musical  as  now,  and 
concerts  were  rare.  Two  or  three  times  a 
year  they  took  place  at  the  theatres,  but 
even  then  there  was  a  ballet  and  a  short 
comedy  as  well.  At  Hampstead  Wells,  and 
at  Richmond  Wells,  there  were  concerts  in 
the  season,  but  they  were  not  frequent. 
An  advertisement  of  the  latter  place  states  : 
"  This  Consort  to  be  perform'd  but  once, 
because  of  the  Queen's  going  to  the  Bath," 
and  it  was  evidently  considered  that  visitors 
were  to  make  a  day  of  it.  "  Note. — The  Tide 
serves  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  and 
Light  Nights."  There  was  music  at  Spring 
Gardens,  Vauxhall,  but  the  company  there 
was  very  mixed;  even  the  good  old  Sir 
Roger  was  scandalised  by  the  Mask  asking 
him  to  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her, 
and  "  told  her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage, 
and  bade  her  go  about  her  business." 
Marybone  Gardens,  too,  were  open;  but 
the  Beggar's  Opera  testifies  to  the  class  of 
people  frequenting  them,  and  Gay  also,  in 
one  of  his  fables,  says  : 

Both  Hockley  Hole  and  Marybone 
The  combats  of  my  dog  have  known. 

There  were  no  easy  methods  of  loco- 
motion as  now,  and  no  inducement  to  go 
country  walks — except,  perhaps,  to  Totten- 
ham Court  to  eat  syllabubs.  The  roads 
were  very  bad ;  the  heavy  lumbering  coaches 
were  even  worse  than  the  Lord  Mayor's 
state  equipage,  the  footmen  clustering 
behind  being  of  real  service  in  extricating 
the  vehicle  when  foundered  in  the  mire. 
Ordinary  people  used  sedan-chairs,  and  the 
river  was  still  used  as  a  highway,  and  was 
the  pleasantest  route  for  recreation.  Some 
men  frequented  the  coffee  and  chocolate 
houses,  especially  those  who  would  pass 
for  wits ;  but  in  the  main  their  amusements 
were  coarse,  yet  not  worse  than  they  would 
perhaps  be  now  were  it  not  for  the 
restraints  of  society. 

Are  there  no  dog  -  fights  now  1  Is  not 
"  Brummy  "  historical  2  Are  prize-fights  a 
legend  of  the  past  1  Is  there  never  such  a 
thing  as  a  cock-fight  on  the  intense  quiet  ? 
Or  are  rat-pits  clean  abolished  1  We  must 
not  blame  the  men  of  Queen  Anne's  time 
if  they  occasionally  fought  a  main  in  the 
cock-pit  behind  Gray's  Inn  Walks;  or 
that  "  gentlemen,  gamesters  and  others " 
went  to  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley  in 
the  Hole  to  see  "a  match  to  be  fought  by 
two  Dogs,  one  from  Newgate  Market  against 


one  of  Hony  Lane  Market,  at  a  Bull  for 
a  Guinea  to  be  spent.  Five  Let  Goes  out 
off  hand,  which  goes  fairest  and  farthest 
Wins  all ;  likewise  a  Green  Bull  to  be 
baited  which  was  never  baited  before,  and 
a  Bull  to  be  turned  loose  with  Fire  Works 
all  over  him ;  also  a  Mad  Ass  to  be  baited; 
with  a  variety  of  Bull  Baiting  and  Bear 
Baiting,  and  a  Dog,  to  be  drawn  up  with 
Fireworks."  A  subsequent  handbill  informs 
us  that  "The  Famous  Bull  of  fireworks 
pleased  the  Gentry  to  admiration."  At 
the  same  place  were  fencing-matches,  not 
with  foils  but  with  swords,  and  blood 
flowed  in  earnest;  but  then  every  gentle- 
man carried  a  sword,  and  naturally  would 
look  on  with  interest  at  such  a  trial  of  skill. 
One  advertisement  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  all.  ^  n 

"I,  George  Gray,  born  in  the  City  of 
Norwich,  who  has  Fought  in  most  Parts 
of  the  World  ;  in  all,  Twenty  Five  Times, 
upon  a  Stage  and  was  never  yet  Worsted, 
and  now  lately  come  to  London  :  do  invite 
J ames  Harris  to  meet  and  Exercise  at  these 
following  Weapons,viz :  Back  Sword,  Sword 
and  Dagger,  Sword  and  Buckler,  Single 
Falchon,  and  Case  of  Falchons." 

"I,  James  Harris,  Master  of  the  said 
Noble  Science  of  Defence,  who  formerly 
rid  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  hath  fought 
a  Hundred  and  Ten  Prizes,  and  never  left 
a  Stage  to  any  Man ;  will  not  fail  (God 
willing)  to  meet  this  brave  and  bold  Inviter 
at  the  Time  and  Place  appointed,  desiring 
Sharp  Swords  and  from  him  no  favour." 

In  all  these  classes  of  entertainment  the 
victory  was  frequently  arranged  beforehand, 
and  the  wounds  were  duly  paid  for. 

Horse  racing  and  betting — as  sciences 
— were,  of  course,  unknown  at  that  time. 
Absence  of  means  of  locomotion  pre- 
vented attendance  at  country  meetings, 
and  the  prizes  were  so  small  that  now 
no  one  would  enter  their  horses  for  such 
stakes. 

There  were  no  art  galleries  in  those 
days,  and  people  had  to  be  content  with 
the  very  poor  substitute  of  mechanical 
pictures,  two  of  which  were  exhibited 
during  Queen  Anne's  reign  at  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  Head  in  Fleet  Street.  The 
best  one  is  described  as  partly  representing 
"  a  Landskip  and  the  other  part  the  Water 
or  Sea :  In  the  Landskip  you  see  a  town 
out  of  the  Gates  of  which  cometh  a  Coach 
Riding  over  a  Bridge  through  the  Country, 
behind  and  before  the  Trees  till  out  of 
Sight :  Coming  on  the  Bridge,  a  Gentle- 
man sitting  in  the  Coach,  civilly  salutes 
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the  Spectating  Company.  The  Turning  of 
the  Wheels  and  the  Motion  of  the  Horses 
are  plainly  seen  as  if  Natural  and  alive. 
There  cometh  also  from  the  Town  Gate  a 
Hunter  on  Horseback,  with  his  Doggs 
behind  him,  and  his  Horn  at  his  Side, 
coming  to  the  Bridge  he  taketh  up  his 
Horn,  and  blows  it  that  it  is  distinctly 
heard  by  all  the  Spectators.  Another 
Huntsman  painted  as  if  Sleeping,  and  by 
the  said  Blowing  of  the  Horn  awaking, 
riseth  up  his  Head,  looks  about,  and  then 
lays  down  his  Head  again  to  Sleep  to  the 
great  Amazement  and  Diversion  of  the 
Company.  There  are  also  Painted  and 
represented  Country  Men  and  "Women, 
Travellers,  Cows  and  Pack  Horses  going 
along  the  Road  till  out  of  sight.  And  at  a 
seeming  distance  on  the  Hills  are  several 
Windmills  turning  and  Working.  From 
a  River  or  Seaport  you  see  several  Sorts 
of  Ships  and  Vessels  putting  to  Sea, 
which  Ships  by  degrees  lessen  to  the  sight 
as  they  seem  to  Sail  further  off.  Many 
more  Varieties  too  long  to  be  inserted  here, 
are  Painted  and  Represented  in  this 
picture." 

Mechanical  science  was  further  repre- 
sented at  the  Seven  Stars  Coffee  House 
under  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  where 
was  exhibited  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  velocipede,  and  ancestor  to 
the  bicycle.  "  A  Charriot  which  will  go 
five  or  six  Miles  an  Hour  without  the 
Assistance  of  Horses  and  Measures  the. 
miles  as  he  goes  :  it  will  turn  or  go  back, 
and  go  up  a  Hill  as  well  as  upon  level 
Ground. " 

Also  at  the  Talbot  Inn  in  the  Strand 
was  to  be  seen  "a  Famous  Diving  Engine 
with  all  the  Instruments  thereunto  belong- 
ing, fit  for  a  Man  to  work  Forty  Foot  deep 
or  More  in  the  Sea,  in  taking  Wrecks  up, 
or  other  Things  that  are  lost  therein;  if  he 
hath  occasion  for  anything  below,  he  calleth 
for  them  to  send  it  down,  he  is  heard  by 
you  into  the  ship." 

An  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Courant, 
August  14th,  1703,  brings  with  it  a  sad 
reminiscence.  "Mr.  Henry  Winstanley's 
Waterworks  being  now  opened  and  Several 
Persons  coming  too  late,  by  reason  of  the 
Days  being  shorter,  this  is  to  satisfie 
and  give  Notice,  that  they  will  be  shown 
from  Monday  next  at  Four  of  the  Clock. 
And  therefore  all  Persons  that  are  disposed 
to  see  them  are  desired  to  be  there  before 
the  Time,  or  exactly  at  it.  And  also,  this 
is  further  to  acquaint  that  they  will  not 
be  shown  this  Season  longer  than  ten  or 


fourteen  days,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Winstanley's 
having  extraordinary  occasions  of  going 
out  of  Town."  Poor  Winstanley!  The 
reason  of  his  "going  out  of  town "  was  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  which  was  entirely  demolished, 
and  disappeared,  together  with  its  unfortu- 
nate architect,  in  the  memorable  storm  of 
the  26th  of  November,  1703.  The  exhibi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  closed  after  his 
death  till  1709,  when  it  was  again  opened 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  at  a  house  in 
Piccadilly,  which  was  known  by  "the 
Windmill  on  the  Top  of  it."  In  1711 
there  were  "  Sea  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
Nymphs,  Mermaids,  and  Satires,  all  of  them 
playing  of  Waters  as  Suitable,  and  some 
with  Fire  Mingling  with  the  Water." 
These  entertainments  were  varied,  for  we 
find  in  1715  (which,  however,  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  Queen  Anne's  time)  that 
"This  day  will  be  made  a  Dairy  House, 
entertaining  the  Boxes  and  Pit  with  Curds 
and  several  sorts  of  Cream,  Milk,  Whey, 
Sullibubs,  French  Bread,  Butter  and 
Butter  Milk,  which  a  Woman  playing  of 
Water  is  seen  to  Churn;  while  a  Milk 
Maid  and  Fiddler  are  under  a  Maypole 
and  Garland ;  with  several  other  rural 
things  in  Water  Works.  Coffee  and  Tea 
will  be  presented  as  at  other  times,  and 
all  the  Curiosities,  with  the  addition  of  a 
great  Tempest  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
with  Fire  mingling  with  many  Cascades 
of  Water." 

There  was  the  glass-blower,  who  "  dex- 
teriously"  made  little  toys  of  glass,  "all 
sorts  of  Beasts,  Birds,  Fowls,  Images, 
Figures  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children." 
He  had  a  "  Wheel  that's  turn'd  by  Humane 
power,  which  Spins  Ten  Thousand  Yards 
of  Glass  in  less  than  half  an  hour."  This 
talented  man,  moreover,  made  "Artificial 
Eyes  of  Glass  to  admiration,"  and,  what 
was  more,  "he  teacheth  how  they  may  fix 
them  in  their  Heads  themselves." 

Mrs.  Salmon— the  Madame  Tussaud  of 
the  period — must  not  be  omitted;  but 
space  will  only  admit  of  one  of  her  adver- 
tisements :  "The  Royal  Offspring;  or  the 
Maid's  Tragedy  Represented  in  Wax  Work, 
with  many  moving  Figures  and  these 
Histories  following.  King  Charles  the 
First  upon  the  Fatal  Scaffold,  attended  by 
Dr.  Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  the 
Executioner  and  Guards  waiting  upon  our 
Royal  Martyr.  The  Royal  Seraglio;  or, 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Mahomet  the  Third, 
with  the  Death  of  Irenioe,  Princess  of 
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Persia,  and  the  fair  Sultana  Urania.  The 
Overthrow  of  Queen  Voaditia,  and  the 
Tragical  Death  of  her  two  Princely- 
Daughters.  The  Palace  of  Flora ;  or,  the 
Eoman  Superstition.  The  Eites  of  Molock; 
or,  the  Unhumane  Cruelty,  with  the 
manner  of  the  Canaanitish  Ladies,  Offering 
up  their  First-born  Infants  in  Sacrifice  to 
that  ugly  Idol,  in  whose  Belly  was  a  burn- 
ing Furnace  to  destroy  those  unhappy 
Children.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Hening- 
bergh,  lying  on  a  Bed  of  State,  with  her 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Children, 
all  born  at  one  Birth,  and  Baptised  by  the 
names  of  Johns  and  Elizabeths,  occasioned 
by  the  rash  Wish  of  a  poor  beggar  "Woman. 
Hermonia,  a  Eoman  Lady,  whose  Father 
offended  the  Emperor,  was  sentenced  to 
be  starved  to  Death,  but  was  preserved 
by  Sucking  his  Daughter's  Breast.  Old 
Mother  Shipton,  that  famous  English 
Prophetess,  which  foretold  the  Death  of 
the  White  King  j  all  richly  dressed  and 
composed  with  so  much  variety  of  Invention 
that  it  is  Wonderfully  Diverting  to  all 
Lovers  of  Art  and  Ingenuity.  All  made 
by  Mrs.  Salmon,  and  to  be  seen  near 
the  Horn  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  Vivat 1 
Eeginse."  This  is  that  house  falsely  called 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Palace,  opposite  Chancery 
Lane.  Her  show  was  previously  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand. 

There  was  another  wax-work  show  in 
Exeter  Change.  "  You  may  go  in  at  any 
of  the  Doors  in  the  Change  and  pass 
through  the  Hatter's  Shop  in  the  outward 
Walk."  "Thereis  the  Effigies  of  aComedian 
walking  behind  the  Queen."  A  newspaper 
paragraph  mentions  also  that  "on  Wed- 
nesday last  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  the  Famous 
Woman  for  Wax-work,  brought  to  West- 
minster Abbey  the  Effigies  of  that  celebrated 
Beauty  the  late  Duchess  of  Eichmond, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  Figure 
that  ever  was  set  up  in  King  Henry's 
Chapel." 

Among  the  innocent  amusements  was 
that  of  "  Mr.  Clench,  of  Barnet,  who 
Imitated  the  Horn,  Huntsman,  and  Pack 
of  Hounds,  the  Sham  Doctor,  Old  Woman, 
Drunken  Man,  the  Bells,  Flute,  Double 
Curtell,  the  Organ  with  Three  Voices,  by 
his  own  Natural  Voice  to  the  greatest  Per- 
fection (being  the  Only  Man  that  ever  could 
Attain  to  so  great  an  Art)." 

Among  the  acrobats  was  the  famous 
Clark's  successor,  "  The  Surprizing  Mr. 
Higgins,  that  lately  perform'd  in  the 
Queen's  Theatre  Eoyal  in  the  Haymarket, 
now  performs  at  the  Eummer,  over  against 


Bow  Lane  End,  in  Cheapside,  the  same, 
with  several  other  Wonderful  Postures 
that  he  had  not  Time  to  perform  between 
the  Acts."  And  there  Avas  "  The  Young 
Posture  Master  from  Exeter,"  who  did 
wonderful  things.  "  He  makes  his  Hip 
and  Shoulder  Bones  meet  together  .... 
he  likewise  dances  any  Dance  upon  his 
Knees,  with  his  Toes  in  his  Hands,  and 
dances  true  to  the  Musick,"  &c. ;  but  even 
his  talent  failed  to  draw  of  itself,  for  he 
was  accompanied  by  "a  Child  of  five  years 
of  age,  who  does  the  activity  of  Tumbling 
to  the  greatest  Perfection and  also  by  a 
Mr.  Cornwall,  who  brought  eggs  and  a  live 
hen  out  of  an  empty  bag,  and  did  tricks 
with  cards. 

There  was  the  "Ball  of  Little  Dogs 
come  from  Lovain,  which  performs,  by 
their  cunning  Tricks,  Wonders  in  the 
World  by  Dancing.  You  shall  see  one 
of  them,  named  Marquis  of  Gaillardain, 
whose  dexterity  is  not  to  be  compared; 
he  dances  with  Mrs.  Poncette,  his  Mis- 
tress, and  the  rest  of  their  Company,  at 
the  sound  of  Instruments ;  observes  so 
well  the  Cadence  that  they  amaze  every 
Body.  They  have  danced  in  most  of 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  especially  before 
the  Queen,  and  most  of  the  Quality  of 
England." 

Another  sight  was  "  The  Great  Ox  that 
has  been  so  long  talk'd  of,  and  that  has 
been  in  the  News  so  often,  is  now  come 
to  London,  and  is  to  be  seen  any  Hour 
of  the  day  at  the  White  Horse  Inn  in 
Fleet  Street,  at  the  same  place  where  the 
great  Elephant  was  seen.  This  Large  and 
Famous  Beast,  otherwise  called  the  True 
Lincolnshier  Ox,  is  Nineteen  Hands  High, 
and  Four  Yards  Long  from  his  Face  to  his 
Eump,  and  Two  Years  ago  was  no  bigger 
than  another  Ox,  but  has  since  grown  to 
this  prodigious  Bigness." 

On  Great  Tower  Hill  was  a  performing 
horse,  which,  if  he  did  all  he  was  adver- 
tised to  do,  was  certainly  a  wonder. 
Among  other  things,  "he  plays  Cards  at 
Putt,  a  thing  much  to  be  admired ;  he 
plays  with  as  much  readiness  as  anyone 
that  Plays  with  him.  Tell  him  that  there 
is  an  Express  Warrant  come  to  press  him, 
and  that  he  must  leave  his  Master  to  go 
and  serve  the  French  King,  unless  he  can 
find  some  way  to  deceive  the  Press 
Masters,  he  presently  falleth  so  Lame 
that  he  can  hardly  set  one  foot  before 
another;  but,  telling  him  that  if  he  is 
Alive  he  must  go,  he  throweth  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  with  his  Legs  stretched 
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out  stiff,  and  his  tongue  lying  out  of  his 
Mouth,  as  if  he  were  Dead ;  but  telling 
him  he  must  rise  and  serve  Queen  Anne, 
he  riseth  up,  and  is  Extraordinary  brisk 
and  chearful." 

"We  may  smile  at  the  following  list  of 
wild  beasts  on  show,  but  we  must  recollect 
that  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  we  were 
without  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  only 
wild  animals  to  be  seen  were  the  lions,  &c, 
in  the  Tower,  the  collection  in  Exeter  Change, 
and  the  travelling  menageries,  which,  indeed, 
are  even  now  the  only  means  by  which  the 
larger  proportion  of  people  in  this  country 
can  have  practical  illustration  of  natural 
history. 

First  let  us  take  "  The  old  She 
Dromedary,  lately  arrived  from  Tartary, 
and  her  young  one  :  they  are  headed  like 
a  Horse,  ey'd  like  an  Ox,  nos'd  like  a  Deer, 
cloven  Lipt  like  a  Hare,  also  neck'd  like  a 
Swan,  tail'd  like  a  Mule,  and  cloven-footed 
like  a  Cow."  "  The  Noble  Peccary  which 
is  very  much  admir'd  by  the  Learned. 
The  Noble  Jack  Call,  the  Lion's  Provider, 
which  Hunts  in  the  Forest  for  the  Lion's 
Prey.  A  Small  Egyptian  Panther  spotted 
like  a  Leopard.  A  Strange  Monstrous 
Creature,  brought  from  the  Coast  of 
Brazil,  having  a  head  like  a  Child,  Legs 
and  Arms  very  wonderful,  with  a  long 
Tail  like  a  Serpent,  wherewith  he  feeds 
himself  as  an  Elephant  doth  with  his 
Trunk."  "  Two  Wood  Monsters  from  the 
East  Indies,  Male  and  Female,  being  the 
Admirablest  Creaturs  that  ever  was  seen 
in  the  Kingdom.  Also  a  little  Marmoset 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  by  a  great 
deal  of  Pains  is  now  brought  to  that 
perfection,  that  no  Creature  of  his  kind 
ever  performed  the  like ;  he  Exercises  by 
the  Word  of  Command ;  he  dances  the 
Cheshire  Rounds ;  he  also  dances  with  two 
Naked  Swords,  and  performs  several  other 
Pretty  Fancies.  Likewise  a  Noble  Civet 
Cat  from  Guinny,  which  is  admired  for  its 
beauty  and  that  incomparable  scent  which 
perfumes  the  whole  Place.  Also  a  Muntosh 
from  Rushy , being  very  wonderfully  Marked. 
Also  a  Helliscope  from  Argier  being  the 
Beautifuls  Creature  in  all  the  World : 
specked  like  a  Leopard."  A  monkey  is 
described  as  a  Wild  Hairy  Man  from  Bengal; 
it  danced  on  a  rope,  drank  a  glass  of  ale,  and 
"  Smoaks  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco  as  well  as  any 
Christian.  This  Noble  Creature  flings  a 
Strapader,"  &c.  There  was  also  a  wonder- 
ful animal,  the  "  Man  Teger,  lately  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  the  like  never  seen 
before  in  England,  it  being  of  Seven 


several  Colours,  from  the  Head  downwards 
resembling  a  Man,  its  fore  parts  Clean  and 
his  hinder  parts  all  hairy :  having  a  long 
Head  of  Hair,  and  Teeth  two  or  three 
Inches  long;  takes  a  Glass  of  Ale  in  his 
hand  like  a  Christian,  and  Drinks  it." 
There  was  a  leopard,  "  a  beast  of  excellent 
beauty,  presented  to  an  English  Merchant 
in  Turky  by  the  King  of  the  Arabs,  as  a 
particular  mark  of  favour  for  eminent 
Services  performed,  who  for  the  Mainten- 
ance of  it  in  its  Voyage  from  Aleppo,  gave 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety  of  the  best  and 
fattest  fowls." 

Naturally  there  were  giants  and  dwarfs. 
A  giant  from  Saxony,  twenty-five  years 
old,  seven  feet  five  inches  high,  was  seen 
by  the  queen  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. Another  German  giant,  seven  feet 
six  inches  high,  accompanied  by  an  Italian 
giantess  over  seven  feet  high,  and  weighing 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  were 
exhibited  "at  the  Herculus's  Pillars  at 
Charing  Cross."  Native  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  stand  these  foreign  importations, 
so  there  was  duly  produced,  and  shown 
to  the  queen  and  her  consort,  "  A  Tall 
Britain,  Born  on  a  Mountain  near  Llanriost 
— he  being  the  Tallest  Man  that  ever  was 
show'd  in  this  Kingdom." 

Dwarfs  were  more  plentiful.  "At  the 
Brandy  Shop  over  against  the  Eagel  and 
Child  in  Stocks  Market  is  to  be  seen  a 
little  German  Woman,  the  Dwarf  of  the 
World,  being  but  two  foot  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  the  Mother  of  two  Children : 
as  straight  as  any  Woman  in  England.  .  .  . 
She  is  Carried  in  a  little  Box  to  any 
Gentleman's  House  if  desir'd."  The  next 
dwarf  is  sarcastic  and  spiteful.  "  A  little 
Farey  Woman  lately  come  from  Italy  being 
but  Two  Foot  two  Inches  high,  the 
shortest  that  ever  was  seen  in  England, 
and  no  ways  Deform'd  as  the  other  two 
Women  are  that  are  carried  about  the 
Streets  in  Boxes  from  House  to  House, 
for  some  Years  past."  "A  Living  Fairy 
suppos'd  to  be  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years 
Old :  his  Face  being  no  bigger  than  a 
Child's  of  a  Month :  was  found  Sixty 
years  ago  :  Look'd  as  Old  then  as  he  does 
now."  There  were  "  The  least  Man  Woman 
and  Horse  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  World 
alive."  The  man  was  a  little  black  man, 
called  the  Black  Prince,  thirty -two  years 
old  and  three  feet  high;  his  wife  was  thirty 
years  old  and  not  three  feet  high ;  whilst 
"  the  little  Turkey  Horse,"  which  was  kept 
in  a  box,  was  only  "  Two  Foot  odd  inches 
High." 
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We  have  had  our  Zulus,  but  m  Queen 
Anne's  time  they  had  "A  Canibal  Indian, 
or  Man  Eater  from  South  Carolina  : "  and 
"  likewise  an  Indian  woman,  a  Princess  of 
the  Country."  "A  Bold  Grimace  Spaniard," 
who  was  found  wild  by  some  comedians, 
and  "whose  former  natural  Estrange- 
ment from  human  Conversation  oblig'd  Mr. 
Cornwell  to  bring  a  Jackanapes  over  with 
him  for  his  companion,"  lolled  his  tongue 
out  a  foot  long,  turned  his  eyes  in  and  out 
at  the  same  time,  contracted  his  face  as 
small  as  an  apple  :  extended  his  mouth  six 
inches,  and  turned  it  into  a  bird's  beak,  or 
a  hat  cocked  up  three  ways,  or  a  four- 
square buckle.  He  licked  his  nose  with 
his  tongue  like  a  cow,  rolled  one  eye-brow 
two  inches  up,  and  the  other  two  inches 
down,  and  had  other  pretty  and  fascinating 
accomplishments. 

"  A  Mail  Child  with  a  Bear  growing  on 
its  back  alive  to  the  great  Admiration  of 
all  Spectators."  "  A  young  fresh  Country 
lad,  covered  with  Bristles  like  a  Hedge-hog, 
as  hard  as  Horn,  which  shoots  off  yearly." 
In  the  Strand,  "  The  High  German  Per- 
former born  without  Arms  "  wrote  in  five 
languages  with  his  mouth,  sewed  very 
prettily,  shaved  himself  by  means  of 
his  toes,  and  did  other  wonderful  things. 
Lastly,  "At  the  Herculus  Pillars  at 
Charing  Cross  is  to  be  seen  a  Girl  that 
was  found  on  a  Mountain  in  the  West 
of  England ;  where  an  Eminent  Gentle- 
woman, observing  her  to  be  without 
Fingers  or  Toes,  and  without  Speech, 
in  regard  to  her  Distress,  ordered  her 
to  be  brought  to  her  Habitation;  this 
Gentlewoman,  for  many  years,  was  troubled 
with  Convulsions  of  a  severe  kind,  was 
perfectly  Cured  in  a  very  short  time,  by 
the  Girls  stroaking.  This  Girl  hath  like 
Success  in  Pains  that  arise  from  the  Spleen, 
Sores  and  Swellings,  and  many  other 
Distempers,  and  what  is  very  remarkable 
also  in  her ;  she  never  spoke  one  Word  in 
Four  Years,  and  then  by  a  Prophetick  Spirit 
said  the  Gentlewoman  that  preserved  her 
would  die  by  Two  o'clock  which  happened 
accordingly.  The  Girl  is  Ingenious  and 
can  work  at  her  Needle ;  and  perform 
several  other  things  worth  Observation  : 
Price  for  seeing  her  Six  Pence  a  Piece. 
She  Toucheth  Gratis."  This  probably 
protected  her  from  the  law,  to  which  this 
remarkable  young  person  would  otherwise 
have  been  amenable  as  an  impostor. 

But  the  two  great  London  fairs,  May 
Fair,  which  was  then  gaining  popularity, 
and  Bartholomew  Fair,  were,  of  course,  the 


principal  places  for  sight-seeing.  Two,  at 
least,  of  the  theatres  then  closed,  and  some 
of  the  actors  played  in  booths  in  these  fairs. 
Doggett  did  not  disdain  to  do  so,  for  "At 
Doggett's  Booth,  at  Hosier  Lane  End, 
during  the  Time  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
will  be  presented  a  New  Droll,  call'd 
The  Distress'd  Virgin,  or  The  Unnatural 
Parents,"  &c. 

Pinkethman,  or  Penkethman,  a  comedian 
at  Drury  Lane  (who  also  showed  the 
mechanical  pictures  and  puppets  at  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  Head,  Fleet  Street), 
had  his  booth  in  partnership  with  Mills 
and  Bullock,  two  actors  in  the  same 
company,  "  over  against  the  Hospital 
Gate,"  and  played  The  Siege  of  Barcelona 
with  a  very  good  company.  There  seems 
to  have  been  plenty  of  buffoonery  in  it,  as, 
indeed,  was  evidently  necessary  in  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  dramas.  Pinkethman  also 
had  "  Mr.  Simpson,  the  famous  Vaulter, 
who  has  had  the  Honour  to  teach  most  of 
the  Nobility  in  England." 

James  Mills,  from  Sadler's  Wells,  kept 
the  Gun  Musick  Booth,  where  also  was 
dancing.  * 

Mrs.  Minns  had  "  Ben  Johnson's  Booth," 
where  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  played,  and  "  The  Chief  Parts  are  per- 
formed by  Actors  from  both  Theatres." 

At  Miller's  Booth  was  to  be  seen  "  The 
Tempest,  or  The  Distressed  Lovers.  Show- 
ing how  a  Nobleman  of  England  was  cast 
away  upon  the  Indian  Shore,  and  in  his 
Travels  found  the  Princess  of  the  Country, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  Love,  and  after 
many  Dangers  and  Perils,  was  married  to 
her ;  and  his  faithful  Scotchman,  who  was 
saved  with  him,  travelling  thorow  Woods, 
fell  among  Witches,  where  between  'em  is 
abundance  of  Comical  Diversion.  There  in 
the  Tempest  is  Neptune  with  his  Tritons 
in  his  Chariot  drawn  with  Sea  Horses  and 
Mairmaids  singing." 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  famous  not  only 
for  its  living  performers,  but  for  its  puppet- 
shows,  or,  as  the  dolls  were  then  called, 
"Bartholomew  Babies."  Next  to  Miller's 
Booth  was  Mat  Heatley's,  where  there  was 
"  A  little  Opera  call'd,  the  Old  Creation  of 
the  World  Newly  Revived;"  which  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  scenes  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  last  one  being:  "Rich 
Dives  in  Hell,  and  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
Bosom,  seen  in  a  Most  glorious  Object, 
all  in  Machines,  descending  in  a  Throne, 
Guarded  with  Multitudes  of  Angels,  with 
the  Breaking  of  the  Clouds,  discovering  the 
Palace  of  the  Sun,  in  double  and  Treble 
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Prospects  to  the  admiration  of  all  Spectators. 
Likewise,  several  Rich  and  Large  Figures, 
which  Dances  Jiggs,  Sarabrands,  Antics 
and  Country  Dances  between  every  Act : 
compleated  with  the  Merry  Humours  of 
Sir  John  Spendall  and  Punchinello,  with 
several  other  things  never  yet  Exposed." 
This  miscellaneous  collection  was  afterwards 
at  Crawley's  Booth,  with  some  variety  in 
the  entertainment. 

Monsters,  giants,  dwarfs,  posturing,  and 
legerdemain  were  plentiful  at  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  but  sometimes  there  were 
more  serious  Exhibitions.  "In  the  first 
Booth  on  the  left  hand  from  the  Hos- 
pital Gate  over  against  the  Royal  Oak 
Lottery,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  from  Nine 
a  clock  in  the  Morning  till  Nine  at  Night, 
will  be  expos'd  to  publick  View,  all  the 
most  valuable  wrought  Plate  taken  by  her 
Majesties  Fleet  at  Vigo.  Having  been  first 
Lodged  in  the  Tower  and  Never  exposed 
before  but  in  the  Tower,  viz,  a  fine  large 
Altar  piece  with  Six  Angels  at  full  propor- 
tion, standing  round  on  Pedestals,  Four 
Apostles  supporting  the  Four  pillars  and 
Four  Angels  attending  them,  with  each  a 
Lamp  for  Incence  in  their  Hands,  also  a 
Crown  set  with  Valuable  Stones,  a  Holy 
Water  Pot  garnish'd  with  Curious  Fillegrin 
work,  and  a  great  many  other  extraordinary 
Curiosities  of  Gilt  and  Fillegrin  Plate  all 
brought  from  Vigo." 

After  reading  the  above  very  condensed 
account,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  ancestors,  considering  that  they 
were  perforce  content  to  do  without  the 
luxury  we  now  enjoy ;  and  that  the  good 
souls  very  seldom  stirred  from  London  even 
to  take  a  country  walk,  and  went  to  bed 
very  early;  were,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly 
furnished  with  amusements.  But  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  pride,  and  an  abiding 
consolation  to  us,  that  we  beat  them  in 
the  height  of  our  giants,  in  the  smallness 
of  our  dwarfs  or  "  Midgets,"  and  that  they 
never  rose  to  the  sublime  height  of  a  "Two- 
Headed  Nightingale,"  or  the  "Pygopagi," 
which  were  reserved  to  us  as  the  culminating 
triumphs  of  the  Victorian  era. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  VII.    MRS.  DYSART'S  CONFESSION. 

It  was  almost  the  hottest  day  of  that 
exceptionally  hot  July.  Even  the  little 
Mole,  dwindled  down  into  a  miserable 


streamlet,  seemed  to  simmer  in  its  too 
spacious  bed,  and  hot  unhealthy  exhala- 
tions hung  like  a  mist  over  the  water- 
meadows  adjoining  it.  Dorking,  sweltering 
in  its  steaming  valley,  Epsom,  baking  on 
its  dusty  plain,  were  alike  unbearable. 
Even  the  greenness  of  Chadleigh  End  was 
choked  under  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  heath 
where  Gareth  had  met  Sybil  lay  scorching 
in  the  noonday  sun,  bare  and  baked,  with 
little  eddies  of  peaty  dust  blown  up  now 
and  again  by  the  hot  air  to  settle  down 
afresh  on  the  brown  and  blossomless 
clumps  of  gorse,  so  lately  all  a  glory  of 
green  and  gold,  and  the  thorny  purple- 
flowered  tangle  of  blackberry  bushes. 

There  was  a  man  crossing  the  heath  now. 
Not  Gareth ;  it  was  a  week  or  more  since 
he  had  left  the  village,  and  this  man, 
though  strong  and  well  built,  had  neither 
the  handsome  Londoner's  height  nor  ele- 
gance of  dress.  In  fact,  he  was  decidedly 
careless,  if  not  shabby,  in  his  attire;  and 
it  required  a  second  glance  at  the  dusty 
low-crowned  felt  hat  and  the  Roman  collar, 
which  his  down-bent  head  almost  concealed, 
to  even  detect  the  fact  that  he  belonged  by 
profession  to  the  respectable  service  of  the 
Church  militant. 

But  Lionel  Ashleigh  had  never  been  a 
dandy  in  his  palmiest  times,  and  now, 
in  the  early  days  of  his  return  home 
and  reassumption  of  those  duties  which 
the  first  shock  of  Sybil's  desertion  had 
tempted  him  to  fling  aside,  he  thought 
less  of  his  dress  or  appearance  than 
ever. 

It  was  not  for  long  that  he  had  abandoned 
his  parish  and  people.  To  lay  down  the 
work  and  obligations  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  paid,  would  have  seemed  to 
him  alike  cowardly  and  dishonest;  and 
Avhen  Mr.  Beale  sent  him  a  kindly  hint 
that  Gareth  was  no  longer  at  Chadleigh 
End,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  at  once 
to  the  village,  as  to  the  care  of  which  his 
conscience  was  already  pricking  him.  The 
message  reached  him  in  one  of  the  most 
northern  hamlets  in  Norway,  and  within 
four  days  of  its  receipt  he  was  back  in 
Surrey ;  but  though  in  coming  back  to  his 
post  he  had  determined  to  shirk  none  of 
the  duties  pertaining  to  it,  nor  allow  a 
sentimental  sorrow  to  hamper  his  powers 
of  usefulness,  he  had  not  so  far  conquered 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  society 
which-  he  well  knew  was  buzzing  with  the 
news  of  his  rejection.  Notes  of  friendship, 
of  sympathy,  of  invitation,  covered  his 
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table  when  he  first  sat  down  to  it  \  but 
the  first  were  merely  glanced  through  and 
thrown  into  the  fire  with  a  shiver  of  pain, 
while  the  latter  were  answered  by  the 
briefest  of  refusals.  He  would  not  even  go 
to  Dilworth,  and  as  yet  his  parents  had 
seen  nothing  of  him ;  but  fortunately  they 
were  kind  and  sensible  people,  and  rarely 
constituted  enough  to  feel  with  and  under- 
stand this  avoidance,  in  place  of  resenting 
it. 

"  Let  the  boy  alone  a  bit,"  said  the  rector 
to  his  wife.  "  He's  been  hard  hit  and  is 
very,  sore  j  but  as  soon  as  he's  got  over 
it  a  little  he'll  come  back  to  us;"  and 
Lion  was  already  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown 
him.  e 

Indeed,  he  was  thinking  of  it  now  as  he 
trudged  along  under  the  fierce  blue  sky  and 
scorching  sun-rays  to  visit  a  sick  navvy 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  heath, 
and  blaming  himself  for  his  pusillanimity 
in  still  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  those 
who,  when  last  he  saw  them,  were  busy 
with  all  the  kindly  little  preparations  for 
his  approaching  marriage ;  but  the  blow 
which  turned  those  preparations  into  a 
mockery  had  been  a  heavy  one,  and  his 
efforts  to  rise  above  it  had  certainly  not 
been  wholly  triumphant ;  for  happening  to 
lift  his  eyes  at  that  moment,  and  see  a 
young  lady  coming  straight  to  meet  him, 
he  started,  coloured  up  to  his  brow,  and  had 
half  turned  as  if  to  escape  before  he  had 
time  to  recollect  himself. 

It  was  cowardice ;  but  the  cowardice, 
perhaps,  had  its  excuse ;  for  in  the  tall  slim 
figure,  the  elastic  walk,  and  delicate  refine- 
ment of  face  and  head  of  the  approaching 
woman  he  recognised  features  only  too 
familiar  to  him;  and,  next  to  Sybil  Dysart 
herself,  there  was  no  one  whom  at  that 
moment  he  cared  less  to  encounter  than 
the  younger  sister  with  whom  her  image 
and  presence  were  so  intimately  bound 
up. 

To  poor  Jenny,  however,  the  meeting 
was  one  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  misery. 
Shame  for  her  sister's  offence  so  overfilled 
her  soul  with  a  sense  of  keen  personal 
humiliation,  that  so  far  from  wishing  to 
obtrude  herself  on  Lionel's  notice  she 
would  have  been  only  too  grateful  to  be 
able  to  pass  him  by  without  being  seen ; 
and  as  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  he  saw  the 
deep  embarrassed  flush  dyeing  her  usually 
pale  cheeks,  the  wistful,  quickly-averted 
glance,  and  unmistakable  air  of  trouble  and 
timidity  pervading  her  whole  bearing,  the 


generous  nature  of  the  man  triumphed  over 
any  latent  anger  or  pettiness ;  and  he  not 
only  stopped,  but  put  out  his  hand  to  greet 
her  with  more  than  usual  kindliness  for 
the  momentary  hesitation. 

Jenny,  however,  could  not  answer  as 
readily.  In  truth,  she  had  not  thought 
that  he  would  speak  to  her  at  all.  Why 
should  he,  when  he  had  received  such  vile 
treatment  at  her  sister's  hands  1  and  yet, 
when  she  did  venture  to  look  up,  the  change 
which  the  last  few  weeks  had  worked  in 
the  familiar  brotherly  face,  and  the  deep 
lines  which  had  grown  about  the  brow  and. 
mouth,  wrought  such  hot  pity  and  indigna- 
tion in  her  as  even  overs  wept  shame,  and 
not  only  brimmed  her  eyes  with  tears, 
but  brought  her  other  hand  to  join  its 
fellow  in  his  friendly  clasp.  It  was  a 
little  thing,  after  all,  to  give  him  two 
hands  instead  of  one  when  so  much  had 
been  taken  from  him;  and  what  would 
they  avail  him  1  They  were  only  hers ; 
not  Sybil's. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,  Jenny,"  said 
Lion  good-naturedly;  though,  with  a  man's 
natural  repugnance  to  pity,  the  unconscious 
sympathy  in  her  eyes  and  action  added 
a  fresh  pang  to  the  pain  he  was  suffering. 
"Have  you  been  overwalking  yourself  this 
hot  day;  and  how — how  is  your  mother1?" 
He  could  not  ask  after  Sybil — besides,  of 
course  she  was  well ;  but  it  would  not  be 
civil  to  make  no  enquiry  for  Mrs.  Dysart. 
Jenny's  lips  quivered,  however,  as  she 
answered : 

"  She  is  not  at  all  well,  thank  you.  I 
think  her  heart  has  been  more  troublesome 
than  usual;  or  the  heat  affects  her,  and 
makes  her  weak  and  nervous.  I  never 
saw  her  look  so  ill  before." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Lion  with  perfect 
sincerity;  for  even  if  Mrs.  Dysart  had  acted 
mistakenly,  and  had  helped  to  bring  this  on 
him  by  her  over  management,  she  had 
always  been  his  friend ;  and  since  his 
betrothal  to  her  daughter  had  petted  and 
made  much  of  him  as  though  he  had  been 
her  own  son.  The  remembrance  of  his 
sultan  days  came  back  to  him  now ; 
and  with  them  certain  words  she  had 
written  to  him  when  they  came  to  an 
end :  "If  Sybil  has  wrung  your  heart, 
believe  this,  that  she  has  broken  mine. 
The  thought  of  her  as  your  wife  and  in 
your  care  gave  my  life  fresh  strength. 
She  has  robbed  me  of  that  thought,  and 
with  it  I  feel  as  if  all  strength  for  living 
were  gone  too." 

Overstrained  words  they  seemed  at  the 
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time ;  but  Jenny's  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion brought  them  back  now  and  caused 
Lion  to  suddenly  change  his  resolution 
of  making  no  allusion  to  the  past,  and 
add  : 

"I  hope  she  has  not  been  taking  to 
heart  this — this  change  in  our  relations. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  that  were  so ;  for,  after 
all,  her  daughter's  happiness  ought  to  be 
the  first  thing  with  her.  It's  hard  to  talk 
about  this  sort  of  thing  to  you,  Jenny  j 
but  I  never  answered  a  letter  of  your 
mother's,  so  I  may  as  well  say  this  now. 
Of  course  it  has  been  hard  for  me ;  but 
that's  just  selfishness;  and  a  man  can't 
help  being  selfish  sometimes.    Still,  so  long 

as  one  knows  she  is  happy  Why, 

Jenny,  J enny  child,  what's  the  matter  with 
you1?"  for,  much  to  his  surprise,  Jenny  had 
snatched  away  her  hands  and  burst  out 
crying. 

"Happy  !"  cried  the  girl  almost  angrily. 
"Do  you  believe  that  any  of  us  are 
happy]  that  we  have  had  a  single  happy 

moment  since  And  it  is  worse  for 

Sybil  than  any  of  us,  because  it  is  she  who 
has  done  wrong  and  brought  this  misery 
on  her." 

"  Misery  % "  repeated  Lion.  I  am  afraid 
that  for  one  instant  J enny's  outburst  raised 
a  mad  fleeting  hope  in  his  heart  that  Sybil's 
misery  was  for  him :  and  that,  after  all,  she 
cared  more  for  him  than  she  had  thought. 
"Jenny,  what  do  you  mean?  She  is  not 
miserable  1 "  he  asked  tremulously ;  but 
Jenny's  answer  quenched  the  foolish  fancy 
on  the  instant. 

"  Indeed,  she  is.  How  can  she  be  any- 
thing else,  moping  up  in  her  own  room 
there  day  after  day,  and  cut  off  from  every- 
one but  me  :  even  mamma  never  seeing  or 
speaking  to  her  1  Oh  !  Lion,  forgive  me. 
I  know  she  has  deserved  it  all.  Even  you 
couldn't  have  blamed  her  more  than  I  did, 
and  it  seems  horrible  of  me  to  speak  to 
you  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  see 
her  sitting  there  getting  paler  and  sadder 
every  day;  and  I  don't  think  she  could 
help  it.  I  think  he  won  her  love  before 
she  knew  it;  and  if,  as  she  says,  she 
was  mistaken,  if  she  never  had  really 

loved  before  Dear  Lion,  I  beg  your 

pardon !" 

"Please  don't,"  said  Lionel  quickly. 
Her  last  words  had  hurt  him  horribly;  but 
her  very  distress  at  the  slip  made  him 
anxious  not  to  let  her  see  he  felt  it.  "  Tell 
me  instead  what  you  really  mean.  Surely 
Mrs.  Dysart  is  not  at  variance  with — with 
your  sister  on  my  account !    Don't  be 


afraid  to  tell  me,  Jenny,"  as  he  saw  the 
girl  flush  and  hesitate  with  natural  disinclin- 
ation to  pursue  so  painful  a  subject  further. 
"It  is  right  I  should  know,  and  we  two 
were  always  friends,  and  told  one  another 
everything,  you  know.  Don't  let  it  "be 
different  now." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  again  in  a  kindly 
grasp  as  he  spoke ;  and  beneath  the  double 
encouragement  of  touch  and  voice  Jenny's 
effort  at  reticence  gave  way.  Was  not 
the  very  sight  of  his  honest  face  making 
her  realise  how  utterly  she  had  missed 
it  during  the  loneliness  of  the  last  few 
weeks  1 

"But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  Lion," 
she  said,  after  telling  him  of  the  present 
state  of  things  and  how  Mrs.  Dysart 
was  trying  to  break  Sybil's  spirit  by  a 
punishment  which  seemed  likely  to  end 
only  in  breaking  her  heart.  "Nobody 
but  you  or  Mrs.  Ashleigh  could  ever  in- 
fluence mamma  in  anything;  and,  now 
that  she  has  lost  you  both,  there  is  no 
one  to  move  her.  She  will  not  even 
let  me  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 
That  is  the  saddest  part ;  there  is  no  help 
for  it." 

"But  there  shall  be  help!"  cried  Lion 
indignantly.  The  idea  of  Sybil  put  under 
a  ban,  shut  up  and  separated  from  her 
lover  for  his  sake,  learning  perhaps  to  hate 
him  for  it,  fired  him  with  hot  earnest- 
ness. "  Don't  talk  of  having  lost  me.  If 
that  is  all,  I  will  speak  to  your  mother 
myself.  Do  you  think  I  will  allow  such 
a  burning  shame  to  go  on  now  I  know  it? 
Nonsense !  Nonsense,  Jenny  child,  you'd 
do  the  same  in  my  place ;  you  know 
you  would."  For  Jenny  had  suddenly 
stooped  her  head,  and  touched  with  her 
fresh  young  lips  the  strong  hand  she 
held. 

"Oh,  Lionel,"  she  said  solemnly,  "I  do 
think  you  are  the  very  best  man  in  the 
world." 

And  then  she  flushed  up  and  moved 
quickly  on  one  side  ;  for,  after  all,  a  heath 
is  a  public  place,  and  some  way  off,  too  far 
for  them  to  have  seen  the  action,  but  still 
in  full  sight,  was  a  nursemaid  with  a  little 
girl  on  a  donkey. 

"It  is  Miss  Dysart  and  Mr.  Ashleigh," 
the  child  was  saying. 

Lion  kept  his  word  that  very  afternoon. 
It  was  easy  to  see  Mrs.  Dysart  without 
encountering  Sybil,  as  the  two  never  met 
except  at  dinner;  and  to-day  Sybil  had 
hardly  left  her  own  room.  She  had  a 
headache,  she   said :  and  there  was  a 
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feverish  irritation  and  annoyance  in  her 
manner  when  disturbed,  so  foreign  to  her 
usual  gentleness,  that  Jenny  had  thought  it 
best  to  leave  her  to  herself.  She  knew 
Sybil  had  a  great  deal  to  bear,  and  hoped 
the  more  for  the  success  of  Lionel's  inter- 
vention ;  but  she  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  of 
how  her  sister's  pride  or  delicacy  would 
brook  the  idea  of  owing  anything  to  the 
latter;  and  was  therefore  rather  glad  to 
keep  out  of  her  way  till  she  had  seen  what 
his  visit  resulted  in. 

At  first  Lion  himself  feared  it  would  be 
a  failure.  Mrs.  Dysart  indeed  received  him 
even  more  affectionately  than  he  had 
expected ;  but  the  very  generosity  of  his 
action  only  seemed  to  move  her  to  greater 
indignation  against  Sybil;  and  when  he 
pleaded  with  her  for  the  poor  girl's  pardon, 
urging  on  her  that  if  he  could  think  of  his 
sweetheart's  happiness  before  his  own,  a 
mother  might  fairly  do  the  same,  she  only 
bade  him  "hush"  in  an  excited  manner, 
and  turned  her  face  away  to  hide  the 
tears  which  were  rolling  down  it.  He 
was  preparing  to  leave  at  last,  when  of  a 
sudden  her  mood  seemed  to  change ;  and 
she  put  out  one  hand  to  stop  him,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  face  so  worn  and 
haggard  with  emotion  that  the  words 
he  was  uttering  died  unspoken  on  his 
lips. 

"Lion,"  she  said  abruptly,  "I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something.  I  have  always  said 
I  must  tell  a  clergyman  some  day,  and  you 
are  so  good  and  right-minded  that,  boy  as 
you  are,  I  would  rather  tell  you  than  any 
other.  Besides,  you  have  blamed  me  for 
urging  my  child  to  marry  you  when  her 
heart  was  not  yours ;  and  I  want  to  justify 
myself  to  you.  It  would  not  be  a  justifica- 
tion to  most  men ;  but  your  love  is  nobler 
than  most  men's ;  and  it  was  for  her 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I  bear 
her,  my  first-born  child,  that  I  did  it. 
I  would  do  worse  things  now  for  the 
same  reason,  if  by  doing  them  I  could 
save  her  from  the  punishment  which  for 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  felt  to  be 
hanging  over  her — the  punishment  of  my 
sin." 

"Your  sin !"  repeated  Lion.  He  really 
thought  that  the  poor  woman's  head  was 
affected;  but  pale  and  troubled  as  she 
looked,  there  was  nothing  of  wildness  in  her 
manner.  Her  next  question,  however,  was 
a  strange  one. 

"Who  do  you  think  Sybil  is  like  1 " 
"Her  father,  is  she  not?"  he  said  wonder- 
ingly.    "  Not  that  I  ever  saw  him,  but  my 


mother  says  so ;  and  she  resembles  that 
portrait  of  him  very  strongly." 

"  She  resembles  far  more  someone  whom 
you  have  never  seen  aportrait  of — his  sister ! 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  and  that  sister 
lived  together.  Their  parents  had  been 
dead  some  time,  leaving  her  as  a  sacred 
legacy  to  his  care,  and  most  fully  he  dis- 
charged the  trust.  He  was  vice-consul  at 
Genoa,  and  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
twelve  years  his  junior,  and  kept  house 
for  him.  I  do  not  think  that  he  had 
ever  let  her  out  of  his  sight  for  a  day 
till  he  came  to  England  on  a  short  visit 
of  business  in  the  year  he  met  me. 
Then  he  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  we 
were  married,  and  went  back  to  Italy 
together." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath. 
Lion  did  not  interrupt  her.  He  felt  awed, 
almost  nervous,  and  expectant  of  something 
painful,  he  knew  not  what.  Where  was 
this  Amy  Dysart  whom  no  one  had  ever 
mentioned  before  1  After  a  minute  Mrs. 
Dysart  went  on  in  the  same  low  appealing 
tone. 

"I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  I  loved 
my  husband.  To  a  young  man  like  you  it 
would  not  be  seemly ;  and  I  could  not  do 
it.  You  think  you  love  Sybil  perhaps,  but 
the  love  of  a  passionate  woman  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  any  man,  and  you 
are  younger  than  I  was.  I  was  eight- 
and-twenty,  only  a  year  less  than  my 
husband;  and,  if  a  woman  of  that  age  loves 
^passionately,  she  generally  loves  jealously 
as  well.  He  was  worth  my  affection, 
however.  Ah,  me  !  how  well  worth  it ! 
Even  now  I  don't  dare  to  think  how 
happy  we  might  have  been  but  for  the 
girl." 

Again  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  in  a  sharper  tone. 

"  Don't  you  understand  1  It  was  her 
perpetual  presence — not  any  hatefulness  in 
herself  for  which  I  hated  her.  She  was  a 
foolish,  impetuous,  gushing  creature,  spoilt 
to  the  last  degree  by  the  indulgence  of  her 
brother ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  me.  For 
his  sake  I  would  have  liked  a  worse  girl  if 
she  would  have  let  us  alone ;  but  that  was; 
what  she  would  not  do.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
perfect  wife  to  my  husband,  to  worship  and 
serve  him  in  all  things.  I  would  have 
knelt  and  kissed  his  feet  if  he  had  wished 
it;  but,  in  return,  I  wanted  to  have  him  all 
to  myself,  and  to  myself  alone.  That  is  a 
wife's  right.  Sybil  would  have  had  it  with 
you,  perhaps ;  but  I — I  never  did.  Always 
and  always  she  came  between  us.  Always 
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she  was  there,  sitting  on  his  knee,  kissing 
him,  clinging  to  his  arm  out  walking, 
working  for  him  when  he  was  away,  flying 
into  his  arms  the  moment  he  came  home. 
She  might  have  been  his  wife  herself  for 
all  a  wife  could  get  to  do  for,  or  say  to 
him;  and,  to  put  me  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
advantage, I  was  not  strong  that  first  year. 
Sybil  was  born  before  the  end  of  it,  and 
weakness  and  languor  prevented  my  going 
about  much  or  taking  the  upper  hand  as  I 
might  have  done.  He  thought  I  had  it,  of 
course.  He  loved  us  both,  and  tried  his 
best  to  be  just  to  us;  but  with  that  bloom- 
ing lovely  girl  always  in  front  of  me,  how 
could  I  help  feeling  my  own  worn  looks 
and  feebleness,  and  hating  her  daily  more 
for  the  contrast  which  I  fancied  he  must 
feel  too.  We  never  quarrelled  vulgarly. 
She  was  too  soft  and  simple  to  fight  with, 
but  we  led  a  miserable  life  together,  and 
morning,  noon,  and  night  I  tried  to  think 
how  it  could  be  ended,  how  she  could  be 
sent  away  ! 

"At  last  I  succeeded.  Louis,  my  husband, 
was  given  the  consulate  at  Fiume,  an  out 
of  the  way  place  on  the  Adriatic ;  and  then 
I  made  a  stand,  and  said  Amy  must  not  go 
there  with  us.  He  must  send  her  to  a 
finishing-school  in  England  instead.  I  had 
often  urged  it  on  him  before,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  cruelty  to  her  to  bring  her  up  in 
such  away,  that  she  was  shamefully  ignorant, 
sadly  gauche,  unconventional,  and  unlike 
other  girls ;  but  while  we  were  in  Genoa, 
he  would  not  listen  to  me.  The  climate 
agreed  with  her ;  her  mother  had  died  of 
consumption ;  what  masters  he  could  get 
for  her  she  had  had;  and  last,  not  least, 
it  was  "so  nice"  for  me  and  the  dear 
child  to  be  together.  Surely  no  finishing- 
school  could  be  so  good  for  her  as  my 
society  ! 

"  His  promotion,  however,  made  the  change 
I  was  longing  for.  Fiume  is  a  small,  dull, 
not  over  healthy  place  ;  there  was  another 
child  by  then  ;  and  the  consulate  where 
we  were  to  live  had  very  limited  accommo- 
dation even  for  ourselves.  I  renewed  my 
persuasions,  and,  as  the  perpetual  iteration 
of  them  had  begun  to  convince  even  him 
that  there  might  be  shortcomings  in  his 
idol,  he  at  last  gave  in.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  perceived  that  she  was  not  so  happy 
of  late  as  she  had  been.  At  any  rate,  when 
I  told  him  of  a  small  and  very  select  school 
at  Brighton,  the  mistress  of  which  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  where  she  could  be 
received  as  parlour  boarder,  and  have  every 
care  and  indulgence,  he  fell  in  with  the 


idea;  and  though  she  shed  floods  of  tears 
at  the  idea,  and  made  herself  more  annoying 
than  usual  by  her  assumption  of  misery 
and  ill-usage,  I  would  not  allow  him  to 
give  way.  She  went  at  last,  one  week 
before  our  own  departure  for  Fiume ; 

and  neither  he  nor  I  ever  saw  her 

again." 

"  Mrs.  Dysart ! "  exclaimed  Lion  hoarsely. 
What  ideas  were  whirling  in  his  brain  he 
could  not  have  said  himself ;  but  Mrs. 
Dysart  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  bitter 
smile  which  quelled  them. 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  did  not  hire  an 
assassin  to  kill  her  on  the  road !  She 
got  safely  to  school.  It  was  a  good  enough 
one  on  the  whole,  and  school  was  very  good 
for  her.  She  might  have  been  as  happy 
as  any  other  girl  there,  if  she  had  chosen ; 
but,  of  course,  she  did  not  choose.  I  knew 
that  beforehand.  I  knew  her  letters 
would  be  nothing  but  exaggerated  des- 
criptions of  feelings,  woes,  and  injuries; 
and  so  I  paid  no  heed  to  them ;  but  took 
care,  when  they  were  addressed  to  Louis, 
that  he  did  not  see  them,  and  either 
answered  them  sharply  and  chillingly  in 
his  name,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  easy  to 
manage  it,  for  I  had  desired  the  school- 
mistress to  put  all  her  letters  home  under 
a  separate  cover  to  me ;  and  it  was  easy, 
too,  living  in  the  consulate,  as  I  did,  and 
being  so  entirely  in  my  husband's  confidence, 
to  see  the  letters  he  wrote  her,  and  stop 
any  which  complained  of  not  having  heard 
from  her  lately  or  often.  He  did  make  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  about  that  at  first,  and 
grumbled  when  the  maid  brought  nothing 
but  a  bold  little  note  to  me  (which  I  read 
him,  of  course),  with  a  message  for  him  at 
the  end ;  but  men  never  think  so  much  of 
letters  as  women,  and  Louis  was  a  vile 
correspondent  himself.  The  children,  too, 
were  at  their  most  engaging  age,  and  he 
worshipped  them  as  much  as  I  did ;  so 
when  he  spoke  of  Amy,  I  laughed  at  him, 
and  reminded  him  that  she  was  only  a 
girl,  and,  girl-like,  wrapped  up  in  her  new 
friends  and  employments,  and  that  it 
would  be  selfish  and  absurd  to  reproach 
her  for  the  fact,  or  accuse  her  of  coldness 
or  neglect.  By  degrees,  indeed,  she  seemed 
to  verify  my  words ;  for  she  wrote  much 
more  seldom,  and  briefly.  She  had  grown 
to  feel  herself  uncared  for,  and  to  believe 
at  last  what  I  had  so  often  tried  to 
impress  on  her,  that  a  sister  counted  for 
very  little  in  a  man's  heart,  when  he 
had  a  wife  and  children.  Yet  for  all 
this,  the  shock  was  a  terrible  one,  even 
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to  me,  when  we  heard  that  she  was 
gone. 

"  She  had  disappeared,  run  away  from 
school  at  night,  taking  her  trinkets,  and 
leaving  a  note  to  say  that  it  would  be  no 
use  to  follow  her,  for  she  had  gone  to 
someone,  who,  she  knew,  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart.  The 
mistress  did  not  write  to  us,  however, 
until  she  had  made  every  enquiry  after  the 
missing  girl  and  without  result;  and  though 
we  took  up  the  search  immediately,  and 
my  husband  even  went  to  England  and 
hunted  high  and  low  for  her,  it  was  all 
fruitless.  "We  never  got  the  slightest 
clue." 

"  Did  you  not  advertise  1 " 

"  Not  under  her  own  name.  That  was 
on  account  of  Lord  Dysart.  Amy  was 
his  wife's  name ;  and  the  chief  part  of  our 
income  depended  on  him  He  is  a  proud, 
vindictive,  eccentric  old  man,  and  would 
have  cast  off  Louis  and  our  children  at  once, 
if  even  the  shadow  of  such  disgrace  had 
reached  him.  Amy's  pet  name  was  'Sun- 
flower,' however.  Her  brother  had  never 
called  her  anything  else,  and  under  that 
name  he  filled  the  papers  with  advertise- 
ments to  her.  They  were  no  use.  She  never 
answered  one  by  word  or  sign,  and  what 
was  strangest,  no  suspicion  seemed  to  attach 
to  any  living  soul  with  whom  she  had  been 
connected  at  Miss  Tylor's.  One  could 
only  think  that  she  had  run  away  with 
some  scamp  whom  she  had  met  in  the 
square,  or  on  the  pier  :  for,  of  course,  as  a 
parlour-boarder  she  had  more  liberty  than 
others  •  and  in  that  belief  my  poor  husband 
at  last  returned.  He  never  reproached  me 
even  then.  He  never  suspected  about  the 
letters  for  one  moment.  He  was  grateful 
for  my  too  evident  anxiety  and  sorrow ; 
but  he  was  never  the  same  again.  A  nasty 
cold  which  he  had  caught  in  England 
seemed  to  cling  to  him ;  and  after  some 
months  he  got  so  weak  that  the  doctors 
ordered  him  entire  change  of  air  and  scene. 
We  went  to  Genoa  by  easy  stages,  because 
"  she  loved  the  place,  and  he  thought  per- 
chance she  might  wander  back  to  it;"  and 
while  we  were  there  we  got-  the  last  tidings 
of  her.  A  parcel  was  forwarded  to  us  from 
Fiume,  containing  a  little  gold  locket  of 
Amy's,  with  her  mother's  hair  in  it,  and  a 
letter  in  a  strange  hand  to  say  that,  if  the 
relations  who  had  cast  her  on  the  world  by 
their  selfish  cruelty  cared  to  learn  her  fate, 
they  might  be  relieved  to  know  that  she 
was  dead.  She  had  died  of  consumption 
about  three  weeks  before  the  letter  was 


written,  leaving  the  enclosed  locket  to  be 
sent,  '  with  her  fond  love,  to  the  brother 
who  had  once  loved  her.'  That  was  all. 
There  was  no  signature,  no  address,  no  clue 
of  any  sort  to  the  sender." 

Again  Mrs.  Dysart  stopped,  this  time 
with  a  sort  of  gasp.  Her  voice  had  sunk 
to  a  mere  whisper  when  she  went  on. 

"  Louis  died  about  three  months  latei 
It  was  consumption,  too,  with  him ;  the 
same  disease,  and  caught  in  the  same  way 
as  his  sister's.  I  remember  some  of  her 
earlier  letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the 
cold  and  damp  of  England,  and  of  a  teasing 
cough,  which  would  not  leave  her.  I  did 
not  let  him  see  them,  because  if  I  had  he 
would  have  sent  for  her  immediately,  and 
I  thought  it  was  all  folly  and  peevishness, 
and  I  told  her  so  in  my  answer.  That  was 
part  of  my  sin,  and  that  part  seemed  visited 
on  me  when  he  died  :  died  blessing  me  and 
his  babes,  and  reproaching  himself — only 
himself — to  the  last. 

"  There,  Lion,  now  you  know  the  whole ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  you  know,  too,  why  it 
is  that  I  am  harsh  to  my  child  at  present. 
It  is  to  save  her  from  the  punishment  which 
otherwise  may  fall  on  her  instead  of  me. 
which  I  have  dreaded  so  long,  and  tried  so 
hard  to  ward  off.  Yes,  ever  since  that  day 
when,  with  my  husband's  dead  body  in  the 
room,  and  little  Amy  (I  called  her  by  her 
second  name  from  that  hour)  clinging  to 
me  in  Amy  Dysart's  own  caressing  way,  I 
read  that  awful  verse  in  the  Bible  about 
'  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  being  visited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.' 

"  For  my  iniquity  has  not  been  visited 
on  me.  It  might  have  been,  could  I  have 
braved  Louis's  loathing  and  contempt  and 
owned  my  wrong-doing  ;  but  I  loved  him 
too  well.  I  was  too  cowardly,  and  so  I 
held  my  peace,  and  left  the  legacy  to  them, 
my  innocent  ones ;  more  especially  to  her 
on  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  stamped 
that  hapless  girl's  name  and  face  as  a  living 
memorial  of  my  sin.  Lion,  I  have  tried  to 
atone  for  it.  I  have  prayed ;  I  have  done 
penance.  I  have  shut  myself  from  the 
world.  My  whole  life  since  has  been  one 
long  payment ;  and  when  I  saw  her  so 
lovely,  so  good,  when  you  loved  her,  and  won 
her  for  your  wife,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded. 
I  thought  God  was  satisfied.  Ah,  me  !  he 
has  dashed  down  my  hard-earned  happiness 
with  a  cruel  hand ;  and  in  this  Vane,  this 
man  of  whom  I  hear  nothing  that  is  good, 
has  raised  up  a  worse  scourge  to  my  poor 
child  than  any  even  I  had  feared  for  her. 
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What  am  I  to  do1?  Would  you  have  me 
give  her  up  to  it  when  a  little  severity  may 
yet  save  her1?  I  am  not  thinking  of  you 
now,  but  of  her.  What  would  you  have 
me  do  for  her1?" 

"Do]  Go  to  her.  Be  kind  to  her," 
cried  Lion  impetuously.  "Mrs.  Dysart, 
I  can't  say  anything  to  you  about  the 
past.  I  might,  if  you  were  anyone 
else,  but  you  are  like  a  second  mother 
to  me ;  and,  however  much  you  may 
have  been  to  blame,  you  have  suffered 
too — terribly.  How  do  you  know  that 
that  was  not  your  punishment  1  How  do 
you  know  that  you  are  not  dressing  up  a 
phantom  of  your  own  imagination  and  love 
of  ruling,  and  calling  it  Providence  %  Nay, 
that  by  doing  so  you  have  not  brought  on 
yourself  this  very  pain  and  trouble  from 
which  you  are  now  suffering  1  If  you  had 
left  Sybil  greater  choice,  gone  out  into  the 

world  with  her  But  there  !  it  is  no  use 

talking  of  what  has  been ;  only  for  God's 
sake  don't  go  on  with  your  present  plan. 
Don't  try  to  force  your  child's  heart  by 
harshness,  just  when  she  needs  you  most. 
Tyranny  will  never  turn  her  from  her 
lover ;  but  it  may  turn  her  from  you ; 
and  how  will  you  save  her  then  from 
any  ill  that  may  threaten  her?  Mrs. 
Dysart,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  will  be  you  who  will  have  driven  her 
to  it." 

Lion  was  gone ;  and,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  Mrs. 
Dysart  sat  alone  in  her  room  weeping  and 
thinking.  She  had  given  in ;  not  by 
words,  perhaps,  but  tacitly ;  and  she  was 
glad  to  do  so.  Her  heart  was  yearning  for 
her  child,  and  this  late  unburdening  of  her 
long  and  sorely  tortured  conscience  had 
had  a  softening  and  salutary  effect  on  her ; 
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yet  she  could  not  yield  allin  a  moment — not 
openly  at  any  rate.  When  Jenny  brought 
her  up  her  tea  she  put  her  arms  round  the 
girl  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  darling,"  with  a  tenderness  which 
made  Jenny  cling  to  her  in  response  and 
augur  happily  of  the  result  of  Lion's  visit ; 
but  she  sent  the  girl  away  immediately 
afterwards,  and  sat  on — waiting. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  she 
made  up  her  mind.  Sybil  would  be  in  bed 
then,  so  she  would  go  to  her,  and  her  eyes 
brightened  as  she  pictured  to  herself  the 
lovely  shamed  face  lifted  from  its  pillow 
at  her  entrance,  the  grateful  pressure  of 
the  soft  arms  whose  caresses  she  had  volun- 
tarily put  from  her  for  so  many  days  and 
nights. 

Her  whole  heart  was  fluttering  with 
motherly  tenderness  as  she  tapped  at  Sybil's 
door.  There  was  no  answer.  The  house 
was  all  quiet  and  asleep,  and  she  entered ; 
but  the  next  moment  a  shrill  wild  cry 
rang  from  basement  to  attic ;  and  Jenny, 
from  her  little  room  adjoining,  heard  a 
heavy  crashing  fall. 

When  she  reached  the  door  her  mother 
was  lying  on  the  carpet,  face  downwards, 
beside  Sybil's  bed.  There  was  no  one  else 
there.  The  pillow  was  smooth  and  un- 
ruffled, the  clothes  were  not  even  turned 
down.    Sybil  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.     "  I  WOLDE  LIVE  IN  PEES,  IF 
THAT  I  MIGHT." 

They  had  been  three  clays  at  the  homely 
comfortable  hotel  at  Les  Avants,  and  Mado- 
line  was  looking  all  the  better  for  the  fresh 
hillside  air,  an  improvement  upon  which 
Mrs.  Ferrers  expatiated  as  the  latest  con- 
firmation of  the  one  all-abiding  fact  of  her 
own  ineffable  wisdom.  It  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  there  had  been  in  all  that 
delicious  month  of  summer  weather — 
passing  warm,  yet  with  a  gentle  west  wind 
that  faintly  stirred  the  heavy  chestnut 
leaves,  and  breathed  on  Daphne's  cheek, 
or  fluttered  round  her  neck  like  a  caress, 
scarcely  moving  the  soft  lace  ruffle  round 
her  throat.  It  was  a  day  on  which  a 
white  gown  seemed  the  only  thing  possible 
in  costume,  and  Daphne  and  Lina  were 
both  dressed  in  white.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  the  kind  of  day  for  climbing 
or  excursionising  of  any  kind,  as  even  that 
ardent  explorer  Aunt  Bhoda  was  fain  to  con- 
fess; rather  a  day  on  which  to  wander  gently 
up  and  down  easy  paths,  or  to" sit  in  the  pine- 
woods  reading  Tennyson  or  Browning,  or 
adding  a  few  lazy  stitches  to  the  last  sun- 
flower in  hand. 

"You  seem  to  go  at  your  work  with  a 
good  deal  less  vigour,  Daphne,"  said  Edgar, 
seated  at  his  lady's  feet,  on  a  carpet  of  fir- 
needles, his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin, 
clad  in  light-grey  alpaca,  and  a  Panama  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head — a  cool  but  not 
especially  becoming  costume.  Mr.  Turchill 
Avas  not  one  of  those  few  men  who  look 
well  in  unconventional  clothes. 


'{ The  weather  is  too  warm  for  industry." 
"  I'm  afraid  those  curtains  will  never  be 
finished." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  will,"  said  Daphne.  "  I 
mean  to  persevere.  I  may  be  a  very  old 
woman  by  the  time  they  are  done,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  give  in.  Lina  says  my 
life  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  I 
will  show  her  that  I  am  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  stupendousness  of  a  task.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  and  a  quarter  sun- 
flowers still  to  be  done  !  Doesn't  it  rather 
remind  you  of  that  type  of  the  everlasting 
— a  rock  against  which  a  bird  scrapes  its 
beak  once  in  a  thousand  years,  and  when 
the  bird  has  worn  away  the  whole  rock, 
time  will  come  to  an  end.  Please  go  on 
with  Luria,  and  try  to  be  a  little  more 
dramatic  and  a  little  less  monotonous." 

"I  am  a  wretched  reader,"  said  Edgar 
apologetically,  as  he  looked  for  his  place; 
"  but  I  think  I  might  read  a  shade  better  if 
I  understood  what  I  was  reading.  Browning 
is  rather  obscure." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  have  not  a  poetic  mind. 
You  didn't  seem  to  understand  much  of 
Atalanta  in  Calydon,  which  you  so  kindly 
read  to  us  yesterday." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  didn't,"  confessed  the  squire 
of  Hawksyard,  with  praiseworthy  meekness. 
"  Modern  poetry  is  rather  difficult.  I  can 
always  understand  Shakespeare,  and  Pope, 
and  Crabbe,  and  Byron,  but  I  own  that  even 
Wordsworth  is  beyond  me.  His  meaning 
is  pretty  clear,  but  I  can't  discover  his  \ 
beauties." 

"  Simply  because  your  intellectual  growth 
was  allowed  to  stop  when  you  left  Rugby. 
But  I  insist  upon  your  learning  to  appreciate 
Tennyson  and  Browning;  so  please  go  on 
with  Luria." 

"  In  my  opinion,  Daphne,"  remarked 
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Aunt  Rhoda,  with  an  oracular  air,  "it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
balance  of  your  mind  if  you  had  read  a 
great  deal  more  prose  and  a  great  deal  less 
poetry.  Good  solid  reading  of  a  thoroughly 
useful  kind  would  have  taught  your  to 
think  properly,  and  to  express  yourself 
carefully,  instead  of  perpetually  startling 
.people  by  giving  utterance  to  the  wildest 
ideas." 

"  I  think  I  speak  as  the  birds  sing," 
answered  Daphne,  "  because  I  can't  help 
it." 

"The  habit  of  sober  thought  is  a  valu-" 
able  one,  which  I  hope  you  will  acquire 
by-and-by,  .  when  you  are  ^mistress  of  a 
household;  or  else'  I  am  sorry  "for  your 
future  husband." 

"Please  don't  be  sorry  for  me,  Mrs. 
Ferrers,"  protested  Edgar,  reddening  angrily, 
as  he  always  did  at  any  slight  to  Daphne ; 
"  I  am  so  perfectly  contented  with  my  fate 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  power  to  pity 
me." 

"  It  is  early  days  yet,"  sighed  Aunt 
Rhoda.  "  But  I  live  in  the  hope  that 
Daphne  will  steady  and  tone  down  before 
she  becomes  a  wife;" 

"  If  you  don't  begin  to  read  this  instant," 
whispered  Daphne,  with  her  rosy  lips  close 
to  Edgar's  ear,  "  I  shall  be  made  the  text  of 
one  of  Aunt  Rhoda's  homilies." 

Edgar  took  the  hint,  and  plunged,  any- 
how and  anywhere,  into  the  pages  of 
Browning. 

They  lived  all  day  in  the  Avoods,  taking 
their  luncheon,  picnic  fashion,  under  the 
pine-trees.  The  two  young  men  catered, 
and  fetched  and  carried  for  them,  assisted 
by  Mowser.  They  brought  cold  fowls,  and 
sliced  Strasburg  ham,  and  salad,  fruit  and 
cake,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  and  another  of  a 
Swiss  white  wine,  which  was  rather  like  a 
weak  imitation  of  Devonshire  perry.  But 
such  a  meal,  spread  upon  a  snow-white 
tablecloth  under  pine  -  trees,  over  whose 
dark  feathery  tops  gleams  the  blue  bright 
summer  heaven,  is  about  the  most  enjoyable 
banquet  possible  for  youthful  revellers. 
Even  Aunt  Rhoda  admitted  that  it  was  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  home  comforts  of 
Arden  Reetory. 

'  "I  hope  my  dear  Rector  is  being  taken 
care  of,"  she  murmured  plaintively,  when 
she  had  dulled  the  edge  of  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  that  clear  air. 

"I  hope  you  will  all  do  justice  to  the 
chickens,"  said  Gerald,  looking  across  at 
Daphne,  who  sat  by  Edgar's  side  in  a 
thoroughly  Darby  and   Joanish  manner. 
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"  I  remember  once  being  at  a  picnic 
in  a  forest  where  an  elderly  fowl  was 
made  quite  a  feature  of.  My  hostess 
fancied  I  was  desperately  hungry,  and 
was  quite  distressed  at  my  avoidance  of 
the  ancient  bird." 

Daphne's  eyes  were  on  her  plate,  but  a 
slow  smile  crept  over  her  face  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  and  Gerald  had  scarcely 
spoken,  scarcely  looked  at  each  other 
in  all  those  days  among  the  pine-trees. 
They  had  lived  in  daily  intercourse,  and 
yet  contrived  to  d>yejl  as  Completely  apart 
as  if  the  lake  had  flowed  between 
them;  as  if  he,  like  St.  Preux,  had 
ga^ed  across^the  blue  waters  to  catchy  ^the 
glimmer  of  his  beloved's  casementj'  ahcT 
she,  like  Julie,  had  pined  in  the  home 
that  was  desolate  without  love's  fatal  pre- 
sence. It  was  hardly  possible  for  resolve 
to  have  been  firmer  than  Daphne's  had 
been  since  that  night  at  Fribourg.  It  was 
hardly  possible  for  an  honest  purpose  to 
have  been  more  honestly  fulfilled. 

Mowser,  waiting  upon  the  picnickers, 
saw  that  significant  look  of  Gerald's,  and 
Daphne's  answering  smile ;  just  as  she  had 
seen  many  things  at  South  Hill  and  else- 
where which  only  her  observant  eyes  had 
noted. 

"  Still  at  your  old  tricks,  my  young  lady," 
she  said  to  herself  ;  "  but  Jane  Mowser  has 
got  an  eye  upon  you,  and  your  mockinven- 
tions  sha'n't  succeed,  if  Mowser's  faithful 
service  can  circum prevent  you." 

After  luncheon  they  all  sat  idly  looking 
down  at  the  distant  lake,  lying  so  far  be- 
neath their  feet,  like  a  pool  of  blue  water 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills,  or  wandered  a 
little  here  and  there,  searching  out  higher 
points  from  which  to  look  down  at  the 
lake,  or  across  to  the  cloud-wrapped  Alps. 
As  the  day  wore  on  the  light  western 
breeze  dropped  and  died  away,  and  there 
came  the  stillness  of  a  sultry  August  after- 
nooiij  just  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of 
the  lotus-eaters'  isle,  the  land  where  it  was 
always  afternoon. 

Aunt  Rhoda,  who  had  lunched  more 
copiously  than  the  others,  succumbed  to 
the  enervating  influence  of  summer.  The 
outline  antimacassar  on  which  she  had  been 
diligently  stitching  a  design  of  infantine 
simplicity — a  little  girl  with  a  watering- 
pot,  a  little  boy  with  an  umbrella — dropped 
from  her  hands.  The  blue  lake  below 
winked  at  her  in  the  sunshine  like  a 
Titanic  eye.  The  soft  sweet  breath  of  the 
pines  gratified  her  nostrils,  and  that  de- 
licious sense  of  being  gently  baked  through 
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and  through  in  Nature's  slow  oven,  finally 
overcame  her,  and  she  sank  into  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  slumber,  a  sleep  in  which  she 
knew  she  was  sleeping,  and  tasted  all  the 
blessedness  of  repose. 

Daphne  sat  on  a  knoll  a  little  way  below 
her  aunt,  struggling  with  a  sunflower, 
heartily  tired  of  it  all  the  time,  and  pain- 
fully oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  sunflowers 
remaining  to  be  done  after  this  one. 

"  It  is  like  the  line  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,"  she  murmured  with  a  sigh.  "  An 
endless  procession.  Too  stupendous  for  the 
imagination  to  grasp."  . 

Edgar,  stretched  at  the  feet  of  his  adored, 
had  fallen  as  fast  asleep  as  Aunt  Rhoda. 
Madoline  and  Gerald  had  wandered  off  to 
the  higher  grounds.  They  were  going  to 
the  Col  du  Jaman  for  anything  Daphne 
knew  to  the  contrary. 

This  particular  sunflower  now  approach- 
ing a  finish  seemed  the  most  irritating  of 
all  his  tribe.  Daphne  tightened  her  thread, 
pulled  it  into  a  knot,  boggled  at  the  knot,  lost 
patience,  and  threw  the  work  aside  in  a  rage. 

"Who  could  do  crewel- work  on  such 
a  stifling  day  1 "  she  cried,  looking  angrily 
down  at  the  lake,  where  the  yellow  Ehine 
came  tumbling  in,  making  a  tawny  stain 
upon  the  lovely  azure,  looking  angrily  even 
at  picturesque  Chillon,  with  its  mediaeval 
turrets  and  drawbridge,  angrily  at  the  calm 
snow-shrouded  Dent  du  Midi,  and  the  dark 
green  hills  around  its  base. 

Then,  having  explored  the  wide  landscape 
with  eyes  blind  for  the  moment  to  its 
beauty,  she  looked  discontentedly  at  the 
reclining  form  at  her  feet,  the  faithful  lover, 
slumbering  serenely,  oblivious  of  wasps  and 
centipedes. 

"  A  log,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  a  log. 
Blind  and  deaf  !  Good  ;  yes,  I  know  ho  is 
good,  and  I  try  to  value  him  for  his  good- 
ness ;  but,  oh,  how  weary  I  am — how  weary 
—how  weary  !  " 

She  flung  aside  her  work,  and  wandered 
away  along  a  narrow  winding  pathway, 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  previous  wanderers, 
upward  and  upward  towards  the  granite 
point  of  the  Dent  du  Jaman,  grey  against 
the  sapphire  sky.  She  walked,  scarce 
knowing  where  -she i  went,  or  why;  urged 
by  a  fever  of  the  mind,  which  hurried  her 
any  whither  to  escape  from  the  weariness 
of  her  own  thoughts ;  as  if  such  escape  were 
possible  to  humanity. 

She  had  been  walking  along  the  same 
serpentine  path  for  nearly  an  hour,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  where  it  might  be  lead- 


ing her.  The  grey  peak  of  the  granite  rock 
always  rose  yonder  in  the  same  distant 
patch  of  blue  above  the  dark  pine-trees.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  might  go  on  mounting  this 
hilly  path  for  ever,  and  get  no  nearer  to  that 
lonely  point. 

"It  is  as  far  off  as  happiness  or  con-, 
tentment,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "  vain  to 
dream  of  reaching  it." 

She  stopped  at  last,  and  looked  at  her 
watch,  feeling  that  the  afternoon  was  wear- 
ing on,  and  that  it  might  be  time  for  her  to 
hurry  back  to  the  family  circle.  It  was 
past  five,  and  the  dinner  hour  was  seven;, 
and  she  had  been  roaming  upward  by  paths 
which  might  lead  her  astray  in  the  descent, 
one  woodland  track  being  so  like  another. 
She  began  her  homeward  journey,  walking 
quickly,  her  thoughtful  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground.  She  was  hurrying  on,  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts,  when  her  name  was 
uttered  by  that  one  only  voice  which  had 
power  to  thrill  her  soul. 

"  Daphne  ! " 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  Gerald  Goring, 
seated  on  a  fallen  pine-trunk,  smoking. 

He  flung  away  his  cigarette  and  came 
towards  her. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  she  said  with  a  care- 
less nod,  "  I  am  hurrying  back  to  dinner." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  her 
by  the  arm,  and  drew  her  towards  him 
authoritatively. 

"You  are  not  going  to  escape  me  so 
easily,"  he  said,  pale  to  the  lips  with 
strongest  feeling.  "  No  ;  you  and  I  have 
a  long  reckoning  to  settle.  What  do  you 
think  I  am  made  of,  that  you  dare  to  treat 
me  as  you  have  done  for  the  last  month  1 
Am  I  a  dog  to  be  whistled  to  your  side, 
to  be  lured  away  from  love  and  fealty  to 
another  by  every  trick,  and  grace,  and 
charm  within  the  compass  of  woman's 
art,  and  then  to  be  dismissed  like  a  dog — 
sent  back  to  my  former  owner1?  You 
think  you  can  cure  me  of  my  folly — cure 
me  by  silence  and  averted  looks — that  I 
can  forget  you,  and  be  again  the  man  I  was 
before  I  loved  you.  Daphne,  you  should 
know  me  better  than  that.  You  have 
kindled  a  fire  in  my  blood  which  you  alone 
can  quench.  You  have  steeped  me  in  a 
poison  for  which  you  have  the  only  anti- 
dote. Oh !  my  OEnone,  my  CEnone,  will 
you  refuse  the  balm  that  can  heal  my 
wounds,  the  balsam  that  you  alone  can 
bestow  1 " 

Daphne  looked  at  him  without  flinching, 
the  sweet  girlish  face  deadly  pale,  but  fixed 
as  marble. 
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"  I  told  you  what  I  thought  and  meant 
in  my  letter,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I  have 
never  wavered  from  that." 

"  Never  wavered  ! "  he  cried  savagely. 
"  You  are  made  of  stone.  I  have  "been 
trying  you.  I  have  "been  waiting  for  you 
to  give  way.  I  knew  it  must  come  in  the 
end,  for  I  know  that  you  love  me — I  know 
it — I  know  it.  I  have  known  it  almost 
ever  since  I  came  back  to  South  Hill,  and 
saw  your  cheek  whiten  when  you  recognised 
me  ]  and  I  have  heen  waiting  to  see  how 
long  this  drama  of  self-sacrifice  would  last 
—how  long  you  would  deny  your  love,  and 
falsify  your  whole  nature.  It  has  lasted 
long  enough,  Daphne.  The  chase  has  heen 
severe  enough.  Your  tender  feet  have  been 
wounded  by  the  thorny  ways  of  self-sacrifice. 
Your  poor  Apollo's  patience  is  well-nigh 
worn  out.  My  love,  my  love,  why  should 
we  go  on  dissembling  to  each  other,  and  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  1  looking  at  each 
other  with  stony  countenances — dumh — 
cold;  when  every  throb  of  each  burning 
heart  beats  for  the  other,  when  every  feel- 
ing in  each  breast  responds  to  its  twin  soul, 
as  finely  as  a  note  of  music  to  the  touch  of 
the  player.  Let  us  end  it  all,  Daphne. 
Let  us  make  an  end  of  this  long  dissimula- 
tion— this  life  of  hypocrisy,  Come  with 
me,  dear  ;  fly  with  me.  Now,  Daphne — now, 
this  instant,  "before  there  is  time  for  either 
of  us  to  repent.  We  can  he  married  to- 
morrow morning  at  Geneva  —  it  can  he 
easily  managed  in  that  Puritan  city.  Come 
away  with  me,  my  beloved.  I  will  honour 
and  respect  your  purity  as  faithfully  as  if 
a  hundred  knights  rode  at  your  saddle-bow. 
My  "beloved,  do  you  think  that  good  can 
come  to  anyone  by  a  life-long  lie,  hy  the 
trampling  out  of  nature's  sweetest  purest 
feeling  in  two  loving  hearts  1 " 

He  had  drawn  her  to  his  breast.  Folded 
in  a  lover's  arms  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  looked  up  into  eyes  whose 
passionate  ardour  seemed  to  encompass  her 
with  a  divine  flame :  as  if  this  man  who 
clasped  her  to  his  breast  had  heen  indeed 
the  old  Greek  god,  sublime  in  the  radiance 
of  youth  and  genius  and  immortal  heauty. 

"  Daphne,  will  you  he  my  wife1?" 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question  yet," 
she  said  slowly,  falteringly,  after  a  pause  of 
some  moments.  "  You  must  give  me  time. 
Let  me  go  now — this  instant.  I  must  make 
haste  back  to  the  hotel." 

"  What,  when  I  hold  you  in  my  arms 
for  the  first  time  1 — when  I  am  steeped  in 
the  rapture  of  a  satisfied  love1?  Oh,  Daphne, 
if  you  knew  how  often  in  feverish  dreams 


I  have  held  you  thus,  have  looked  down 
into  your  eyes,  and  drunk  the  nectar  of  your 
lips.  What  1 "  as  she  drew  herself  suddenly 
away  from  him  ;  "  even  now  you  refuse  me 
one  kiss — the  solemn  pledge  of  our  union ; 
cruel,  too  cruel  girl!" 

"  To-morrow  shall  decide  our  fate,"  she 
said.  H  For  pity's  sake,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman,  let  me  go." 

He  released  her  that  moment.  His  arms 
dropped  at  his  sides,  and  she  was  free. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  that  appeal," 
he  said  coldly  ;  "  you  can  go — alone  if  you 
choose- — though  I  should  like  to  walk  hack 
to  the  hotel  with  you.  I  left — your  sister  " 
(it  seemed  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  him  to 
pronounce  Lina's  name)  "in  the  garden 
hefore  I  strolled  up  here.  I  thought  you 
were  with  your  devoted  lover.  You  say 
to-morrow  shall  decide  our  fate.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  you  should  hesitate  or  postpone 
your  decision.  I  know  that  you  love  me  as 
utterly  as  I  love  you,  and  that  neither  of  us 
can  ever  care  for  anyone  else.  Promise  me 
at  least  one  thing  before  we  part  to-day. 
Promise  that  you  will  break  off  this  pitiful 
mockery  of  an  engagement  to  a  man  whom 
you  despise." 

"  I  do  not  despise  him — that  is  too  hard 
a  word — hut  I  promise  that  I  will  never  be 
Edgar  Turchill's  wife." 

"  Lose  no  time  in  letting  him  know  that. 
My  blood  boils  and  my  heart  sickens  every 
time  I  see  him  touch  your  hand.  Thank 
God,  he  keeps  his  kisses  for  your  hours  of 
privacy." 

"  He  has  never  kissed  me  hut  once  in  my 
life,"  said  Daphne,  tossing  up  her  head,  and 
blushing  angrily. 

"  Thank  God  again." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
a  pathetic  tenderness,  love  struggling  with 
despair. 

He  leaned  against  the  hrown  trunk  of  a 
fir-tree,  pale  to  the  lips,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  where  the  mosses  and  starry  white 
blossoms,  and  tremulous  harehells,  and  deli- 
cate maiden-hair  fern  shone  like  jewels  in 
the  golden  patches  of  light,  which  flickered 
with  every  movement  of  the  dark  branches 
ahove  them.  His  eyes  perused  every  leaf 
and  every  petal,  noting  their  form  and  colour 
with  a  mechanical  accuracy  of  observation. 
His  pencil  could  have  reproduced  every 
detail  of  that  little  hit  of  hroken  ground  six 
months  afterwards. 

"Daphne,"  he  said  huskily,  "you  are 
very  cruel  to  me.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
see  how  low  a  man  can  sink  when  he  loves 
a  woman  as  weakly,  as  blindly,  as  madly  as 
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I  love  you.  I  am  not  going  to  show  you 
how  base  he  can  be — how  sunk  in  his  own 
esteem.  There  is  some  remnant  of  pride 
left  in  me.  I  am  not  going  to  crawl  at  your 
feet,  or  to  shed  womanish  tears.  But  I  tell 
you,  all  the  same,  you  are  breaking  my 
heart." 

"  It  is  all  foolishness,"  said  Daphne,  pale, 
but  calm  of  speech  and  eye,  every  nerve 
braced  in  the  intensity  of  her  resolution. 
"  It  is  folly  and  madness  from  beginning  to 
end.  You  confessed  as  much  just  this 
moment.  Why  should  I  sacrifice  my  honour 
and  my  self-respect  to  gratify  a  weak,  blind, 
mad  love  ?  I  love  my  sister  with  a  truer, 
better,  holier  affection  than  I  could  ever  feel 
for  you — if  I  had  been  your  wife  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  it  were  our  silver  wedding- 
day." 

She  smiled  even  in  her  despair  at  the 
impossible  image  of  herself  and  Gerald 
Goring  grown  middle-aged  and  stout  and 
commonplace,  like  the  principal  figures  in 
a  silver-wedding. 

"  Why  cannot  you  let  the  past  be  past 
— forget  that  you  ever  have  been  so  foolish, 
so  false,  as  to  care  for  me  1 " 

"  Forget  |  yes,  if  I  could  do  that !  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  pluck  my  heart  out  of 
my  body  and  go  on  living  comfortably 
afterwards.  No,  Daphne,  I  can  never 
forget.  No,  Daphne,  I  can  never  go  back 
to  the  old  calm  tranquil  love.  It  never  was 
love.  It  was  friendship,  affection,  respect, 
what  you  will,  but  not  love.  I  never  knew 
what  love  meant  till  I  knew  you." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  gently,  perceiving 
that  an  argument  of  this  kind  might  go  on 
for  ever. 

It  was  sweet  to  hear  him  plead ;  there 
was  even  a  fearful  kind  of  happiness — half 
sweet,  half  bitter — in  being  alone  with  him 
in  that  silent  wood,  in  knowing  that  he  was 
her  own,  heart,  mind,  and  soul  devoted  to 
her,  ready  to  sacrifice  honour  and  good 
name  for  her  sake ;  for  what  would  the 
world  say  of  him,  if  he  jilted  Madoline  and 
ran  away  with  Madoline's  sister  1  Her  breast 
swelled  with  ineffable  pride  at  the  thought 
of  her  triumph  over  this  man  to  whom  her 
girlish  heart  had  given  itself  unwittingly, 
on  just  such  a  summer  afternoon  as  this, 
two  years  ago.  The  man  who  had  so  often 
seemed  to  scorn  her,  to  regard  her  only  as  a 
subject  for  friendly  ridicule,  in  the  beginning 
of  things  at  South  Hill — he  was  at  her 
feet ;  she  had  made  him  her  slave.  Her 
heart  thrilled  with  delight  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  love  :  yet  above  every  selfish  con- 
sideration was  her  thought  of  her  sister,  and 


that  made  her  firm  as  the  granite  peak  of 
Jaman  yonder,  rising  sharply  above  its 
black  girdle  of  firs. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments 
steadily,  with  a  curious  smile,  a  smile  which 
lighted  up  the  expressive  -  face  with  an 
almost  inspired  look.  Her  hand  rested 
lightly  on  the  lace  at  her  throat,  the  finger- 
tips just  touching  the  pearl  necklace,  Lina's 
new  year's  gift,  which  she  wore  constantly. 
It  was  her  talisman. 

"  Let  us  shake  hands,"  she  said,  "  and 
part  friends." 

"Friends!"  he  echoed  scornfully;  "am 
I  ever  anything  else  than  your  friend  1  I 
am  your  slave.  The  greater  includes  the 
less." 

He  clasped  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  lifted 
it  to  his  lips,  and  then  let  her  go  without  a 
word. 

The  smile  faded  from  her  face  as  she 
turned  from  him.  She  went  slowly  down 
the  hill  by  the  winding  path.  Gerald  took 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  scene,  and  then  struck 
downwards  by  a  descent  that  seemed  almost 
perpendicular. 


BIRTHDAYS  IN  BOERLAND. 

Few  things  cause  us  to  realise  the  fact 
that  we  are  far  from  our  native  home  more 
vividly  than  the  recurrence  of  the  homely 
anniversaries  of  our  own  birth,  disguised 
in  all  the  novelty  of  a  different  climate 
and  temperature.  The  effect  upon  such 
of  us  as  have  been  wont  to  observe  these 
festivals  amidst  ice  and  snow,  of  having  to 
celebrate  them  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  the  brains 
boiling  in  our  skulls,  and  noses  outraged 
with  the  subtle  burnt  smell  of  the  parched 
South  African  "veldt,"  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
bewildering. 

All  the  familiar  conditions  and  associa- 
tions of  the  day  are  ludicrously  reversed 
and  turned  upside  down  in  Boerland.  All 
the  small  luxuries  which  have  been  conse- 
crated to  this  domestic  feast  at  home  are, 
if  not  absolutely  unattainable  here,  at  least 
so  disguised  and  travestied  as  to  be  utterly 
unrecognisable. 

The  man  must  be  endowed  with  enviable 
powers  of  imagination  (not  to  say  of 
mastication)  who  could  apply  himself  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  lump  of  a  trek-ox  that 
has  pulled  a  waggon  this  ten  years,  devoid 
as  it  would  necessarily  be  of  all  the  comple- 
mentary glories  of  horse-radish  sauce,  and 
fancy  himself  sitting  down  to  a  sirloin  of 
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succulent  roast  beef.  And  although,  under 
certain  conditions,  "  paUw  "  could  be  made 
to  do  duty  for  turkey,  where  is  the  gourmet 
of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  refinement 
of  taste  who  could  enjoy  a  slice  of  South 
African  goose,  with  its  horrible  makeshift 
accompaniments  of  quince-sauce  or  pump- 
kin acidulated  with  lemon-juice,  or  even 
contemplate  with  equanimity  winding  up 
his  dinner  with  the  wing  of  a  partridge  as 
large  as  a  barn-door  fowl,  or  a  cut  from  the 
haunch  of  a  deer  which,  when  it  was 
skinned,  you  would  not  know  from  a  tom- 
cat1? But,  in  spite  of  inevitable  deficien- 
cies in  the  commissariat,  any  pretext  for 
killing  the  fatted  calf — even  in  the  most 
metaphorical  sense — is  eagerly  seized  upon 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  camp  life. 
Four  months  in  a  standing  camp  waiting 
for  the  slipping  of  the  war-dogs  gives  us  an 
uncanny  sensation  as  of  engines  standing 
with  the  steam  up,  and  the  opening  of  any 
sort  of  safety-valve  for  the  blowing  of  it  off 
is  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  whole 
community. 

Some  men  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  happy  ingenuity  in  discovering  occasions 
for  rejoicing,  and  the  writer  has  the  eye  of 
his  memory  fixed  on  one  of  these  public- 
spirited  individuals,  who  having  celebrated 
his  own  birthday  by  a  feast  at  his  regimental 
mess,  instituted  a  series  of  similar  entertain- 
ments on  the  natal  days  of  the  entire  clan  of 
his  "sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts." 
The  number  of  these  auspicious  events  in 
his  family  promised  to  be  endless,  and  he 
was  only  checked  in  the  course  of  his  pious 
orgies  by  the  stupid  inability  of  his  colonel 
to  sympathise  with  the  burst  of  rejoicing, 
with  which  an  appreciative  public  was  pre- 
pared to  greet  the  anniversary  of  the  cut- 
ting of  his  first  tooth.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is 
one  of  the  many  who  sleep  soundly  under 
the  pitiless  African  skies,  and  he  died  a 
mere  lad,  in  spite  of  his  professing  to  have 
a  birthday  every  month  in  the  year. 

But  birthday  feasts  were  put  in  the  shade 
once  and  for  all  when  a  large  box,  addressed 
to  one  of  the  officers,  turned  up,  containing 
a  real  English  plum-pudding.  True,  it 
came  rather  late,  having  been  designed  to 
reach  us  for  Christmas,  and  only  arriving 
in  the  June  of  the  following  year.  But  it 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  its  travels, 
although  it  had  been  following  us  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  did  not 
catch  us  up  until  we  had  been  lying  in 
camp  at  Utrecht  at  least  a  couple  of 
months.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would  have 
reached  us  then,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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prudence  of  the  consigners,  who  had  caused 
to  be  inscribed  all  over  the  box  impreca- 
tions on  the  heads  of  those  who  would 
delay  it  in  Its  transit,  about  as  solemn  as 
those  which  Shakespeare  invoked  on  the 
impious  movers  of  his  bones.  To  this, 
doubtless,  are  to  be  attributed  the  special 
efforts  to  which  even  the  commissariat 
clerks  were  stimulated,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  mysterious  package  off  their 
hands,  by  means  of  which  it  came  to  pass 
that  after  a  trifling  delay  of  some  six  or 
seven  months  (a  mere  twinkling  of  the  eye 
in  South  African  calculations),  the  regi- 
mental pudding  arrived  in  state.  The  good 
news  was  received  at  first  with  general 
incredulity ;  Captain  X.,  to  whom  the  pre- 
cious freight  had  been  more  particularly 
addressed,  having  made  a  practice  of  cry- 
ing "Pudding,"  and  of  issuing  his  invita- 
tions to  partake  of  the  feast,  every  time 
that  a  train  of  waggons  was  reported  to 
be  approaching  from  Newcastle.  But  it 
very  soon  displayed  its  brown  and  shining 
countenance  at  a  very  festive  mess-dinner, 
and  disappeared  in  an  apotheosis  of  blue 
fire,  which  left  not  a  crumb  behind. 

As  a  further  relief  to  the  tedium  of  our 
existence  a  ride  to  one  of  the  hideous 
but  comfortable  homesteads  of  our  Boer 
neighbours  was  occasionally  resorted  to. 
The  Boers  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
namely,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  were  our 
brothers  in  arms  and  sworn  allies.  At 
least,  so  it  was  decreed  by  government; 
though  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  those 
of  us  who  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Boers  would  have  preferred  the 
society  of  the  Zulus,  styled  by  humorous 
comparison  "savages."  I  don't  know  that  we 
derived  any  special  edification  from  these 
visits  unless  it  was  the  increased  enjoyment 
of  one  another's  society,  nor,  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  is  there  a  single  Englishman  who 
participated  in  the  late  unhappy  campaign, 
when  we  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Boer  in 
common  cause  against  a  gallant  enemy, 
whom  the  present  course  of  events  has 
induced  to  lift  the  eyebrow  or  shrug  the 
shoulder  of  surprise. 

The  cups  of  sickly  coffee  and  lumps  of 
indigestible  cake  dispensed  by  the  hands 
of  fat  vrows  or  wax-doll-like  vrowleins 
failed  to  hide  the  animosity  against  the 
usurpers  of  their  acres  of  ant-hills  and  dry 
river-beds,  which  smouldered  in  the  .faces 
of  the  dopper  and  his  sons.  Not  unfre- 
quently  this  lurking  enmity  broke  out  into 
open  revilings  of  their  allies  during  the 
return  visits  to  the  camp,  when  under  the 
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influence  of  the  mess -whisky  the  Boer 
showed  himself  in  his  real  colours,  to  the 
utter  confusion  and  undoing  of  all  the  loyal 
sentiments  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself 
over  the  first  tumbler.  It  will  then  be 
readily  understood — especially  when  read 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events — how 
impossible  it  will  ever  be  for  the  Boer  and 
the  Englishman  to  be  friends  in  anything 
but  in  name. 

The  habits  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  are  such 
as*  to  render  anything  like  intimate  associa- 
tion with  them  impossible  to  the  majority  of 
Englishmen.  To  the  most  rigid  Calvinism, 
and  a  Pharasaical  observance  of  months 
and  days,  are  joined  habits  of  unclean- 
liness,  and  an  incredible  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  proprieties  of  life,  which  render  a 
lengthened  sojourn  under  their  roof  intole- 
rable. The  old  life  of  the  original  settler 
"  on  trek,"  in  the  patriarchal  style  with 
his  wife  and  family  in  a  waggon,  have, 
it  would  seem,  almost  annihilated  for 
generations  those  instincts  of  delicacy  in 
the  exhibition  of  which  his  own  Kaffir 
servants,  down  to  the  youngest  boy  or  girl, 
set  him  so  striking  an  example.  Hence 
it  will  easily  be  understood  that  in- 
vitations from  the  neighbouring  Boers 
to  spend  a  few  days  among  the  stiff  orange- 
groves  which  Dutch  ingenuity  has  con- 
trived to  distort  into  downright  ugliness 
were,  even  when  accompanied  by  promises 
of  sport,  seldom  accepted  with  any  great 
alacrity.  The  young  and  adventurous 
were  sometimes  induced  to  hazard  them- 
selves on  these  expeditions,  and  hideous 
were  the  experiences  which  made  our  hair 
stand  on  end  when  these  youngsters 
related  them  for  our  benefit  at  mess. 
Even  the  description  of  .  lovely  young 
Boeresses,  with  their  waxen  complexions, 
failed  to  ravish  us,  when  accompanied 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  hyper-Arcadian 
simplicity  of  their  behaviour. 

Such  even  of  the  belles  as  have  had  their 
manners  polished  and  their  minds  enlarged 
by  travel  in  Natal  and  a  visit  to  the 
"City"  (namely,  Maritzburg)  seem  to  fling 
aside  the  embarrassing  trappings  of  civilisa- 
tion when  they  return  to  the  parental  roof. 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  hint  that 
the  Boer  maidens  could  be  guilty  of  such 
an  impropriety  in  its  most  literal  sense ; 
far  from  it.  Beneath  the  orange-trees  and 
blue-gums  of  the  paternal  residence  the 
lovely  ladies  continue  to  bloom  in  all  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  most  glaring  red  and 
yellow  cotton  dresses  which  Manchester 
can  produce.    By  the  side  of  a  bevy  of 


young  Boeresses  a  tulip-bed  is  dingy 
indeed,  and  even  red  and  yellow  poppies 
would  have  enough  to  do  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  masses  of  colour  with 
which  these  coy  damsels  love  to  deco- 
rate themselves.  None  of  your  neutral 
tints  or  paltry  touches  of  colour  here  and 
there  for  your  genuine  Dutch  Boeress; 
nothing  but  the  brightest  scarlet  or  orange 
will  serve  her  turn,  and  a  good  solid  mass 
of  it  too.  A  fine  stout  calico  dress  of 
a  strong  pink  or  blue,  with  a  bonnet 
in  the  complementary  hues  of  green  and 
orange,  form  one  of  those  neat  and  har- 
monious toilettes  which  make  a  party  of 
Boer  girls  a  vision  of  startling  splendour 
to  the  sober  Britisher. 

This  style  of  dress  has  the  advantage, 
moreover,  of  enabling  the  wearer  to  be 
visible  almost  as  far  as  the  flash  of  the 
heliograph,  until  she  is  actually — if  one 
may  use  the  expression— hull  down  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  fortunate  for  these  ladies 
that,  considering  the  not  very  chastened 
character  of  their  taste  in  dress,  Nature 
has  endowed  them  with  a  brilliancy  and 
purity  of  complexion  which  not  even  the 
forcible  colouring  of  their  raiment  can 
avail  to  kill.  The  pure  red  and  white  of 
their  round  cheeks,  and  dazzling  fairness  of 
their  throats,  surpass  even  the  famed  com- 
plexions of  England,  and  are  only  retained 
by  the  strictest  care  on  the  part  of  their 
buxom  owners.  The  thickest  of  veils  and 
the  most  nun-like  of  forehead  and  chin- 
bands  are  worn  whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  exposure  to  the  outer 
air ;  and  as  for  the  sun,  he  is  never  allowed 
to  imprint  even  the  most  fugitive  kiss  on 
the  blooming  cheeks  of  the  belles  of 
Boerland.  On  the  occasions  of  the 
periodical  visits  to  the  towns  to  attend 
the  "Nacht-mahl,"  or  Sacrament  of  their 
Church,  the  groups  of  veiled  beauties 
peering  from  the  waggons  give  the  Boer  the 
aspect  of  a  Turk  travelling  with  his  harem, 
Nor,  by  all  accounts,  was  the  engaging 
naivete  of  these  houris  calculated  to  inspire 
aught  save  terror  in  the  British  breast. 

On  one  occasion  a  couple  of  the  writer's 
friends,  being  engaged  in  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition some  distance  from  the  camp, 
obtained  leave  to  stay  the  night  with  the 
Boer  on  whose  farm  the  sport  was  to  take 
place.  From  their  description  nothing 
could  exceed  the  hospitality  of  the  worthy 
dopper  and  his  vrouw;  libations  of  "square 
all"  were  freely  poured  in  the  smart  little 
doll's-house  parlour,  picked  out  in  blue  and 
red,  which  serves  as  the  guest-chamber 
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in  every  properly-constituted  Dutch  house. 
After  supper,  over  which  the  narrators 
charitably  drew  a  veil,  the  fiddle  was 
brought  into  play,  and  the  whole  tribe, 
including  three  generations,  disported  them- 
selves with  elephantine  playfulness  until 
the  hour  arrived,  never  a  very  late  one,  at 
which  the  farmer  retires  for  the  night. 

Nothing,  we  were  assured,  could  have 
exceeded  the  extreme  gentility  of  the 
demoiselles,  fresh  from  the  most  fashionable 
finishing-school  in  the  City.  A  little 
curiosity  was  evinced,  and  a  few  rather 
pointed  questions  lisped  in  broken  English, 
but  nothing  occurred  to  wound  the  sensitive 
modesty  of  the  Britishers;  one  of  whom 
was  endowed  with  an  amount  of  the  said 
virtue  which  made  him  the  pride  and  joy 
of  the  entire  camp. 

His  nerves,  however,  were  destined  to 
receive  a  rude  shock  next  morning,  when 
his  slumbers  and  those  of  his  friend,  whom 
we  will  call  B. ,  were  broken  by  a  suppressed 
tittering,  followed  by  a  determined  assault 
upon  the  door.  These  menacing  demonstra- 
tions caused  the  sensitive  A.  to  fall  into  a 
cold  perspiration,  and  awake  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  intelligence  that  the 
young  ladies  were  assembled  in  force  out- 
side, in  evident  ignorance  of  the  presence 
of  the  guests  in  that  particular  apartment. 

B.,  whose  sensibilities,  alas,  contact  with 
a  naughty  world  had  considerably  blunted, 
received  the  news  with  all  the  philosophy 
of  the  hardened  reprobate;  and  had  only 
suggested  the  applicability  of  shooting 
boots  at  the  human  head  in  certain  cases 
of  intrusion,  when  the  door  flew  open,  and 
a  bevy  of  damsels,  in  sight  and  sound  re- 
sembling a  flock  of  brilliant  parrots,  peeped, 
pushed,  and  finally  burst  all  together  into 
the  room. 

Once  fairly  inside,  the  artless  things 
proceeded  to  make  themselves  entirely  at 
home,  scarcely  deigning  a  glance  in  the 
directions  from  which  B.  was  boldly  survey- 
ing them,  while  A.  was  making  desperate 
struggles  to  hide  his  head  beneath  the  re- 
markably scanty  bed-clothing  which  is  all 
that  a  South  African  summer  necessitates. 

Having  devoted  five  minutes'  attentive 
scrutiny  to  the  contents  of  the  visitors' 
bags  and  havresacks,  and  discussed  the 
various  articles  therein  discovered  in  shrill 
voluble  Dutch,  the  ladies  saw  fit  to  comb 
their  flowing  locks  at  the  looking-glass 
(the  only  one,  as  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, in  the  house),  condescending  to 
avail  themselves  for  that  purpose  of  the 
travellers'  brushes  and  combs.    I  will  not 


undertake  to  say  that  even  the  gentle  A. 
beheld  this  spectacle  unmoved;  but  his 
wrath  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  B.,  who  kept  up  a  muttered  thunder  of 
imprecations  on  the  heads  of  the  fair 
ransackers.  And  when  their  researches 
extended  from  hair  to  tooth  brushes,  and 
one  of  the  damsels  brandished  one  of  these 
implements,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
applying  it  to  her  by  no  means  pearly 
teeth,  the  ire  of  B.  could  be  no  longer 
restrained,  and,  rushing  from  his  bed,  by 
a  vigorous  sortie  he  succeeded  in  putting 
the  invading  army  to  flight. 

But  it  was  not  of  Boers,  but  of  birth- 
days, that  I  was  more  particularly  about  to 
speak,  and  notably  of  the  birthday  of  the 
first  of  Her  Majesty's  British  subjects  who 
was  born  of  English  parents  in  the  little 
township  of  Utrecht.  Until  the  date  of 
which  I  speak  (May,  1879),  no  Anglo-Saxon 
baby  had  appeared  in  the  first  town  over 
the  border  of  our  newly-annexed  territory, 
and  it  was  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  in  our 
little  garrison  who  enjoyed  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  first 
of  the  Queen's  pure-bred  English  subjects 
who  had  drawn  breath  in  Utrecht. 

It,  or  rather  she,  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
tent  pitched  in  the  garden  of  a  friendly  Hol- 
lander, as  the  recent  settlers  are  called  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  Boers;  and 
great  were  the  preparations  made  amongst 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  their 
friends  to  celebrate  her  arrival. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  what  Anglo- 
Indians  call  a  "tamasha"  was  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  especially  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  nothing  approaching  this  event  in  in- 
terest was  to  be  anticipated  during  our 
sojourn  at  Utrecht.  On  the  first  evening  of 
her  existence,  the  little  heroine  held  a  sort 
of  perpetual  drawing-room  in  her  tent.  A 
constant  flow  of  congratulations  poured 
in  on  the  proud  parents ;  even  the  doctor 
could  scarcely  get  his  nose  in  at  the  door, 
and  messengers,  sent  from  the  ladies  of  the 
regiment  with  enquiries  as  to  the  well-being 
of  mother  and  child,  returned  with  in- 
credible accounts  of  the  numbers  of  human 
souls  crowded  into  the  little  tent,  and  of 
the  jollifications  already  beginning  there. 
Perhaps  no  man,  not  even  excluding  the 
British  sailor,  is  more  reeklessly  generous, 
not  to  say  improvident,  than  the  British 
soldier.  The  ways  of  spending  money  are 
necessarily  limited  in  a  place  like  Utrecht, 
where  ordinary  means  of  dissipation  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  where  excess 
in  drink  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  such  terrible 
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consequences,  as  virtually  to  deter  all  but 
the  most  desperate  dram-drinkers  from  in- 
dulging in  it.  Consequently,  the  whole 
garrison  may  be  said  to  have  stood  god- 
father to  the  little  Englishwoman,  and  the 
gifts  lavished  upon  her  were,  considering 
the  position  of  the  donors,  costly  and 
munificent  to  a  degree.  In  the  Transvaal, 
be  it  remembered,  goods  are  priced  accord- 
to  their  scarcity,  and  money  itself  has  in 
certain  districts  a  mere  nominal  value. 
Hence,  when  the  worthy  sergeants  be- 
stowed upon  the  baby  whole  pieces  of 
cambric  and  linen  for  robes,  and  entire 
sets  of  embroidery  for  the  ornamentation 
thereof,  they  not  unfrequently  "shelled 
out"  to  the  tune  of  five  pounds  apiece. 
One  or  two,  in  the  hopeless  state  of  mas- 
culine incapacity  to  which  the  absence  of 
better  halves  had  reduced  them,  presented 
similar  sums  in  a  lump  to  the  parents  of 
the  fortunate  infant. 

Although  the  number  of  men  assembled 
with  their  lives  literally  in  their  hands, 
exceeded  the  sum  total  of  souls  in  the 
cure  of  many  a  parish  priest  at  home,  a 
generous  government  was  relieved  on  tech- 
nical grounds  of  the  necessity  of  making 
spiritual  provision  for  their  wants. 

But,  in  spite  of  that,  the  christening  was 
a  ceremony  of  singular  interest,  the  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Church  having  undertaken 
the  duty  of  making  a  Christian  of  the 
daughter  of  the  regiment,  which  task  he 
performed,  as  he  did  many  other  voluntarily 
assumed  ones,  in  a  manner  to  secure  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  his  method  of  conducting 
the  ceremony  was  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  English  ideas;  but  his  choosing  to 
perform  it  on  the  open  veldt,  rather  than 
in  the  quaint  little  Dutch  church,  had  an 
impressiveness  of  its  own  which  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  felt  by  his  congregation. 
The  midday  sun  poured  its  fiercest  rays  on 
the  heads  of  the  assembled  group,  in  per- 
petual strife  with  the  keen  penetrating 
wind  that  blows  for  weeks  together  across 
these  arid  plains,  affording  a  contrast  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  peculiarities 
of  this  climate.  In  the  midst  was  the 
minister,  clad  in  the  black  gown  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  surrounded  by  a  little 
ring  of  red-coats  sparsely  interspersed  with 
women.  Behind  the  soldiers  gathered  a 
few  knots  of  Kafirs,  their  well-knit  figures 
contrasting  with  the  stumpy  shapes  of  the 
Hottentot  ladies,  who,  drawn  from  their 
usual  avocation  of  pounding  to  shreds  the 
linen  of  such  of  the  garrison  as  "  put  their 


washing  out,"  fluttered  in  gay  cotton 
dresses  and  some  bonnets  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd. 

In  the  distance  a  Zulu  soldier  in  the  full 
uniform  of  his  war-feathers,  with  his  sheaf 
of  assegais,  might  be  seen  returning  from 
a  wedding,  stepping  lightly  over  the  dry 
grass  to  the  chant  of  his  not  unmusical 
"Umph,  umph,  umph."  From  the  flat- 
topped  hills,  which  with  their  thick  mimosa- 
bush  enclosed  us  as  in  a  basin,  could  be 
heard  the  incessant  hoarse  bark  of  an  old 
baboon,  firmly  believed  by  Tommy  Atkins 
to  visit  the  camp  and  shake  the  tent-ropes 
of  a  night. 

Behind  us  lay  the  little  township  with 
its  white  houses  twinkling  in  the  heat. 
The  clustering  peach-trees  seemed  to  lay 
their  soft  pink  blossoms  against  the  blue 
hills,  to  which  distance  lent  an  enchant- 
ment that  totally  disappeared  on  a  closer 
acquaintance  j  and  the  pomegranate  hedges, 
pushing  their  scarlet  tassels  from  between 
their  glossy  leaves,  marked  out  the  streets, 
many  of  which  to  this  day  exist  only  on 
the  map  in  the  land-rost's  office. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  almost 
severe  simplicity  of  the  service.  A  prayer 
or  two,  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled  on 
the  little  face,  and  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  congregation  free  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  more  mundane  obser- 
vances proper  to  such  an  occasion. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  festivities 
never  transpired  beyond  the  select  circle 
which  was  invited  to  partake  of  them,  but 
sounds  of  revelry  found  their  way  to  the 
camp  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  evening  wound  up  with  dancing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano,  which  a 
confiding  Hollander  had  been  beguiled  into 
lending  for  the  occasion.  Even  the  Kafirs 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  good  things, 
for  the  soldiers  always  gave  them  a  ready 
welcome  and  a  bit  of  "scoff"  (food) ;  and  on 
such  a  night  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
stringent  rules  as  to  supplying  natives  with 
drink  were  transgressed,  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  black  man  a  glass  of  grog  in 
exchange  for  one  of  his  quaint  war-dances. 

As  we  rode  home  beneath  the  saffron- 
tinted  sky,  watching  the  grass-fires  spring- 
ing up  amongst  the  hills,  the  last  shouts  of 
the  wedding-feast  at  a  neighbouring  kraal 
mingled  with  the  chorus  of  the  guests  at 
the  christening-banquet.  That  there  is  a 
possibility  of  much  more  kindly  feeling 
springing  up  between  the  English  and  the 
Kafirs  than  can  ever  subsist  between  us 
and  the  Boers,  is  a  fact  which  those  on 
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the  spot  have  been  always  prepared  to 
recognise.  Recent  events  have  gone  far  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  manly  dignity  in  the 
Kafir,  which  might  be  the  basis  of  a  much 
more  enduring  alliance  than  is  ever  likely 
to  exist  between  the  English  and  the 
morose  and  treacherous  Boer. 


A  VEBY  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOL. 

Forty  years  ago  the  village  of  Slopping- 
ton  lay  far  away  from  the  great  highways  of 
inter- communication.  Beside  its  church  it  had 
then  three  other  public  institutions.  These 
were  the  stocks,  the  pound,  and  the  parish- 
school,  which  were  all  grouped  together 
on  the  common,  hard-by  the  gable  of  the 
village  inn.  Upon  this  gable,  directly  over 
the  stocks  and  the  pound,  a  great  board 
was  fixed,  whereon  was  painted  in  huge 
letters,  "  Accomerdashun  for  man  and 
hoss,"  which,  from  its  position,  looked  like 
an  invitation  to  the  equestrian  traveller  to 
put  his  horse  in  the  pound  and  himself  in 
the  stocks. 

The  school-room  was  a  square  brick 
building  one  storey  high.  The  door  was 
in  the  centre  of  one  gable,  and  the  fire- 
place in  the  centre  of  the  other.  There 
was  only  one  small  window  in  each  of 
the  side-walls,  and  these  were  fixed  high 
up  under  the  overhanging  eaves,  which 
effectually  subdued  what  little  light  they 
admitted.  The  walls  inside  were  covered 
with  cobwebs,  grease,  and  inkstains,  inter- 
spersed with  irregularly-shaped  diagrams 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  mud  deposits 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  floor  was 
of  brick,  except  where  the  bricks  were 
gone,  and  there  it  was  earthen.  There 
was  one  dual-sided  desk,  made  like  the 
high-pitched  roof  of  a'  house,  with  loose 
forms  placed  along  under  the  eaves  on 
both  sides,  the  occupants  of  which  could 
conveniently  torment  each  other  under- 
neath while  they  watched  and  enjoyed 
the  effects  over  the  top.  There  was  also 
an  old  broken  cupboard,  containing  some 
Bibles,  letter-cards,  and  broken  slates.  The 
only  row  of  pegs  on  the  whole  premises 
was  fixed  on  the  wall  just  over  the  one 
form  which  was  immoveable,  where,  on  a 
wet  day,  the  pupils  sitting  beneath  received 
down  their  backs  the  moisture  dripping 
from  their  own  or  another's  garments.  The 
master's  seat,  like  the  desk,  was  of  a  dual 
nature,  upon  which  he  either  mended 
shoes  or  repaired  baskets.  It  was  made 
with  five  legs,  and  stood  about  a  foot  high 
on  a  raised  platform  near  the  fire-place. 


[Conducted  by 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  lot  of  old 
boots ;  in  the  other,  a  quantity  of  osiers 
and  baskets  out  of  repair.  There  were  no 
easels,  and  only  one  black-board,  which 
was  used  as  a  blower  to  prevent  the 
chimney  from  smoking. 

The  Sloppington  school  was  an  endowed 
one,  worth  about  ten  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  master,  whose  appointment  was  vested 
in  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish.  Their 
choice  was  always  regulated  by  two  prin- 
ciples. First,  the  lessening  of  the  poor- 
rate  ;  second,  the  preventing  the  children 
of  their  labourers  from  acquiring  a  better 
education  than  their  own.  The  election 
of  the  present  master  fully  carried  out 
both  these  conditions ;  for,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  he,  his  wife,  and  seven 
children  were  all  on  the  parish  rates ;  and 
his  acquirements  were  such  as  to  guarantee 
the  carrying  out  of  the  second  condition 
as  effectually  as  the  first.  His  name  was 
Obadiah  Claxton — we  always  called  him 
"  Dobb."  He  was  a  small  active  man  with 
a  bald  head,  a  lame  leg,  and  a  nose  of  the 
kind  called  "  bottle." 

When  the  school-door  was  opened  on  a 
Monday  morning,  "  Dobb "  would  stand 
by  it  and  take  the  pence  of  the  pupils 
like  a  penny-showman.  Those  who  paid 
passed  in,  and  those  who  did  not  kept 
out.  The  school  was  not  opened  with 
prayer  unless  the  pupils  were  more  than 
ordinarily  troublesome,  at  which  times  the 
master  would  use  a  form  of  prayer  which 
could  not  be  called  strictly  pious. 

Looking  out  from  the  green  osiers  he 
was  using,  he  would  give  the  word : 
"Books  and  slates."  Instantly  the  whole 
school  would  rise  en  masse,  and  make  a 
grand  charge  on  the  old  cupboard.  Then 
there  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  for  a 
space.  After  which  the  victors  appeared 
flushed  and  hot,  carrying  off  the  spoil  in 
triumph  to  their  seats.  Happy  and  proud 
was  he  who  had  spoiled  the  enemy  and 
secured  a  decent  Bible  or  a  whole  slate. 

There  were  but  two  classes  in  the  school ; 
those  who  could  read,  and  those  who  could 
not.  The  only  reading-book  was  the  Bible. 
The  other  class  had  letter-cards. 

As  soon  as  we  were  all  seated  again  on 
that  Monday  morning,  of  which  I  have  still 
a  distinct  remembrance,  "  Dobb  "  gave  the 
command:  "Twenty-first  of  Luke."  We 
turned  to  the  chapter  indicated.  It  was 
the  custom  to  react  one  verse  each,  round 
and  round  the  class,  till  the  chapter  was 
finished,  which  mostly  concluded  the  so- 
called  reading-lesson. 
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There  were  just  ten  of  us  in  the  class 
on  this  morning.  We  speedily  found  the 
verses  which  would  fall  to  us  individually, 
and  at  once  began  the  half-hour's  pre- 
liminary study,  which,  at  intervals,  we 
enlivened  by  sundry  games,  such  as  "  Fox 
and  Geese,"  "Nine  Holes,"  and  two  or 
three  interesting  fights  under  the  accom- 
modating desk  at  which  we  sat.  The 
juniors,  too,  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  opportunities,  endeavoured  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  succeeded  pretty  well, 
although  at  uncertain  intervals  they  were 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  master  flinging 
balls  of  shoemaker's  wax,  old  boots,  and 
blacking-brushes  at  them 

At  length  we  were  called  up  to  read, 
but,  remembering  certain  accidents  which 
had  happened  to  us  in  times  past,  we  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

Even  with  a  master  like  "Dobb,"  the 
best  thing  for  a  pupil  was  to  know  his 
task,  yet  a  pretended  knowledge  of  it  was 
almost  as  effectual  in  satisfying  him;  for, 
if  the  reader  kept  the  sound  a-going,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  become  over- 
anxious about  the  sense. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  master;  and  the 
first  boy,  pitching  his  voice  as  high  as 
he  could  without  shrieking,  bolted  right 
through  the  whole  verse  allotted  to  him, 
without  the  slightest  pause  or  modulation, 
as  straight  as  a  yard  of  tape.  The  second 
boy  followed  suit  about  a  semitone  lower. 
The' third,  being  unfortunately  troubled  with 
an  idea  that  the  book  which  was  open  in  his 
hands  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  his 
reading  what  it  contained,  began  spelling 
a  word  which  he  did  not  know,  when, 
instantly,  an  osier,  which  at  that  moment 
was  describing  a  very  eccentric  orbit,  gave 
him  a  slap  in  the  face,  wiped  his  book 
out  of  Ms  hand,  and  sent  it  flying  right 
across  the  room  till  it  fell  and  quashed  a 
miniature  house  that  the  juniors  had  just 
constructed  with  their  letter-cards.  The 
fourth,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  third, 
fell  into  the  same  error,  and  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  Then  these  two  boys,  one 
after  the  other,  immediately  started  in 
pursuit  of  their  books,  and,  having  effected  a 
speedy  recapture,  returned  unconcernedly  to 
their  places.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  having 
backed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
longest  osier,  managed  to  make  a  bolt 
through  their  verses  in  comparative  safety. 
The  first  boy's  turn  again  came  round. 
He  had  to  read  the  eleventh  verse,  which 
he  rendered  something  like,  "And  there 
shall  be  earthquakers  in  drivers'  places 


and  famous  pistols,  and  a  fair  full  of  sights 
and  great  singings  shall  there  be  in  heaven." 
As  far  as  I  can  now  remember,  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  was  finished  without  further 
notable  accident  or  incident.  The  moment 
the  last  word  of  the  last  verse  was  said, 
without  waiting  for  word  or  sign  from  the 
master,  we  closed  our  Bibles  with  a  bang, 
five  of  us  leapt  on  the  backs  of  the  other 
five,  and,  marching  thus  round  by  the  old 
cupboard,  into  which  we  shied  our  books, 
we  passed  in  orderly  procession  to  our 
places  at  the  desk. 

There  was  neither  time-table  nor  time- 
piece in  the  Sloppington  school.  When 
once  a  lesson  was  begun,  its  duration 
was  never  regulated  by  time  nor  by  the 
quantity  of  matter  it  contained,  but  by 
the  stage  of  the  work  upon  which  the 
master  was  engaged  at  the  time.  The 
finishing  of  a  basket  or  a  skep  was  the 
signal  for  the  finishing  of  a  lesson.  The 
master,  after  having  welted  a  boot  or  a 
shoe,  would  rise  abruptly,  and  do  the 
same  to  some  of  his  pupils ;  then  he  would 
set  himself  a  fresh  job,  and  his  scholars  a 
new  lesson  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
sun  shone  we  all  knew  when  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  for  then  the  shadow  of  the  school- 
room pointed  straight  into  the  front  door 
of  the  "Blew  Bore."  When,  however,  the 
sun  did  not  shine,  our  sole  guide  was  the 
master's  stomach,  which  frequently  struck 
twelve  as  early  as  half-past  eleven.  The 
school  charter  made  no  mention  of  arith- 
metic, therefore  it  was  considered  as  a  work 
of  supererogation ;  which,  notwithstanding, 
the  master  did  not  object  to  teach  for  a 
consideration,  either  in  money  or  in  kind, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  parents.  This  use- 
ful branch  of  learning  was  taught  in  this 
way :  each  boy  purchased  a  Walkinghame's 
arithmetic  to  work  out  of,  and  the  master 
assisted  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by 
providing  the  key  to  it,  and  by  letting  it 
lie  about,  so  that  the  pupil  could  con- 
veniently copy  the  answers  out  of  it  on  the 
sly.  The  master,  on  the  one  hand,  was  all 
the  time  well  aware  that  he  himself  was 
quite  ignorant  of  their  doing  so  ;  and  the 
pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  as 
consciously  unconscious  of  the  same  fact. 
Each  scholar  worked  independently  of  all 
the  others.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, there  were  three  or  four  good  arith- 
meticians in  the  school,  the  credit  of  which, 
though  wholly  due  to  themselves,  was 
generally  given  to  the  master,  who  was  far 
too  magnanimous  to  depreciate  the  sagacity 
of  his  admirers.    Each  scholar  worked  or 
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copied  a  sum  on  his  slate,  and  then  took  it 
up  to  the  master,  who  would  immediately 
assume,  what  we  used  to  call,  his  "cipher- 
ing face,"  and  examine  it,  and  after  much 
pretended  testing,  pronounce  it  correct. 
The  pupil  would  then  copy  it  carefully  into 
an  expensive  book,  and  ornament  it  with 
red,  black,  and  blue  lines,  and  tremendous 
flourishes. 

Writing  was  the  best-taught  subject  in 
the  school.  The  master  was  a  tolerable 
writer,  and  prided  himself  much  upon 
his  proficiency  in  that  art.  It  was  always 
worth  half  a  pint  of  beer  to  any  man, 
who,  in  his  presence,  would  pretend  not 
to  know  it  from  copper-plate.  The  juniors 
learned  to  write  on  slates  from  copy- 
slips  pasted  on  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
which,  also,  they  used  to  rap  each  other's 
knuckles,  or  fling  at  anyone  that  aggra- 
vated them  from  a  distance.  As  they 
had  no  desk  to  sit  at,  and  as  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  hold  both  the  copy- 
slip  and  the  slate  at  the  same  time,  they 
used  to  make  their  seats  into  desks,  and 
kneel  down  to  do  their  writing  at  them. 
The  seniors  wrote  in  copy-books  supplied 
by  the  master,  who  set  the  copies  in  them. 
"  Dobb  "  was  not  a  good  speller,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  words.  Some  of  the  copies, 
which  he  used  to  set  us,  I  can  still  remember : 

Menny  men  of  menny  minds. 
Menny  birds  of  menny  kinds. 
Menny  winders  menny  blinds. 
Procraster  Nation  is  the  theif  of  time. 
Ware  snails  creap  they  lave  slime. 
Do  good  to  them  what  hate  you. 
Fare  God  honner  the  King. 
Love  your  naybors  ass  yourself. 

Eespecting  "  Dobb's  "  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, I  will  merely  quote  the  heading  of 
one  of  his  poems — he  was  parish  poet  as 
well  as  parish  schoolmaster — as  an  indica- 
tion of  its  extent :  "  Tom  Straddlechink's 
fair  well  to  old  England  on  his  leaving 
Sloppington  to  go  into  the  Fens." 

In  conclusion  I  will  quote  a  couple  of 
the  master's  poems  as  evidences  of  the  kind 
of  culture  he  possessed : 

"  The  reason  why  there  wos  sich  a  upset 
in  our  parish  when  Farmer  Stubblechin's 
old  clay  Barn  blowed  over : 

"Their  wos  a  man  in  our  town, 
And  in  a  high  wind,  his  barn  blew  down ; 
And  the  naybores  awl,  both  good  and  bad, 
They  ran  to  help,  and  they  worked  like  mad. 
But  the  farmer  gave  them  awl  smorl  beer, 
As  made  them  feel  oncommon  queer. 
And,  sich  a  pannick  they  got  in, 
They  had  to  bolt  away  agin  ! 
Sich  pain  and  trubble  never  wos  known 
Among  the  folks  of  our  town, 
As  when  that  old  clay  barn  of  Farmer  Stubblechin's 
blowed  down." 


"Eppertaff  on  my  Little  Boy  Thomas 
as  died  on  30th  June  1836 : 

"  Oh  !  crewel  Deth  how  could  you  dut ! 
How  could  you  be  so  bold, 
As  to  stick  your  dart,  rite  through  the  hart, 
Of  a  dare  little  two-year-old  ! ! " 


IN  AN  APPLE-ORCHARD. 

A  STORY. 

The  house  stands  somewhere  between 
Plymouth  and  Modbury,  a  good  distance 
from  the  high  road,  from  which  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  tall-hedged  lawn. 

Apple-orchards  surround  it  on  all  sides ; 
wildly  luxuriant  orchards,  in  which  every 
kind  of  apple  for  which  Devonshire  is 
famous  is  to  be  found.  There  are  a  few 
quince  and  pear-trees  interspersed  among 
the  apple-trees  in  what  is  called  the  home 
orchard,  on  "  account  of  the  trees  in  it 
encroaching  more  closely  upon  the  house 
than  in  either  of  the  others.  But  in  the 
time  of  blossom  the  rose-colours  and 
pinks  of  every  shade  put  the  snowy 
bloom  of  pear  and  quince  entirely  into 
the  minority. 

There  is  a  court-yard  in  front  of  the 
house  ;  a  fine  square  court-yard,  with  a 
pond  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  willow 
weeping  over  its  border.  The  stables  and 
coach-house  are  on  one  side  of  this ;  the 
dairy  and  hen-houses  are  on  the  other ;  and 
opposite  the  house,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  yard,  are  the  cow-houses  and  pig-styes. 

There  is  always  a  great  stir  of  life  and 
animation  in  this  yard.  The  hens  seem  to 
cackle  with  louder  complacency ;  the  pigs 
give  vent  to  more  sonorous  grunts  of  con- 
tent ;  the  gobbling  turkey-cock,  and  quack- 
ing geese  and  ducks,  lift  up  their  respective 
voices  with  more  animation  on  this  prosper- 
ous farmstead  than  they  do  on  neighbouring 
lands.  Everything  is  scrupulously  clean  and 
bright,  from  the  deep  red-brick  pavement 
which  runs  along  in  front  of  the  house  to  the 
wooden  cattle-troughs  at  the  further  end 
of  the  yard.  In  winter  carefully-trained 
holly-bushes,  a  pyrocanthus,  and  a  scarlet 
japonica  give  the  desirable  tone  of  colour 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  In  spring  the 
delicate  apple-blossoms  make  the  sweet  air 
blush,  and  in  summer  there  are  masses  of 
myrtle  and  clematis,  of  jasmine  and  cluster- 
roses,  clinging  about  the  eaves,  and  mingling 
their  white  and  crimson  and  buff  hues 
together  in  delicious  harmony. 

The  place  is  known  as  the  Little  Firs, 
farm  and  house,  and  it  has  been  held  by 
the  ATnslie  family  for  several  generations 
of  Squire  Ffolett.    The  present  holder  of 
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the  farm  is  a  young  fellow  of  about  twenty- 
seven,  who  wisely  follows  in  the  economical 
footsteps  of  his  forefathers  in  most  respects, 
but  departs  from  the  path  they  trod  in  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  matter  of  hunting. 

"  No  tenant  farmer,  who  gets  his  whole 
living  out  of  the  land,  has  time  to  go  gal- 
loping about  after  dogs  and  foxes;  leave 
that  to  the  gentry,  who'd  be  up  to  worse 
mischief  perhaps  if  they  weren't  trampling 
over  the  crops,  and  trying  to  spoil  the 
hedges  and  break  their  own  necks,"  his 
mother,  who  lives  with  Richard  Ainslie, 
and  keeps  the  house  with  zeal  and  discre- 
tion, tells  him.  But  Richard,  though  he 
reveres  her  opinion,  disregards  it  on  this 
one  point.  He  always  has  good  horses  in 
his  stable,  and  his  seat  and  hands  are  not 
at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  gallant  old 
master  of  the  hounds,  Squire  Ffolett  himself. 
Moreover,  though  Richard  Ainslie  has 
cornered  the  field  more  than  once,  and  is 
never  known  to  be  in  a  bad  place,  it  is  not 
after  the  hounds  and  the  fox  only  that  he 
rides  so  unremittingly  and  well. 

The  apple-blossoms  are  in  their  fullest 
glory  just  now,  and  old  Mrs.  Ainslie,  sitting 
in  her  comfortable  highly  polished-up  par- 
lour at  the  end  of  the  house,  catches  sight 
of  dozens  of  the  primest  trees  hung  with 
sheets  of  rosy  bloom.  Her  soul  is  glad 
within  her  this  morning,  for  several  reasons. 
Unless  high  winds  and  destructive  rains 
come  to  blur  it,  the  cider  prospect  is  a 
fairer  one  than  ever  this  year,  and  the 
Little  Firs  cider  always  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  market.  This  is  one  great 
cause  of  gratification.  Another  is  that  her 
favourite  young  friend,  Janie  Welbyn,  has 
come  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  her. 
And  yet  another  exists  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  has  a  new  cap  just  out  from 
Plymouth,  which  will  presently  surmount 
her  own  kind,  clear-eyed,  soft-complexioned 
face  most  becomingly.  Lastly,  she  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  chickens 
now  being  basted  carefully  at  the  kitchen- 
fire  for  the  one  o'clock  dinner  are  bouncing 
birds,  weighing  five  pounds  apiece,  being 
of  a  most  successfully  mixed  race  which  she 
has  carefully  bred  herself. 

Presently  she  hears  voices  outside  the 
window,  and  her  face  brightens  as  she  looks 
up  and  sees  her  well-grown  son  walking 
along  under  the  glowing  apple-trees  by 
the  side  of  a  trim  figured  hazel-eyed  girl, 
whose  dress  of  striped  galatea  is  moulded 
as  accurately  to  her  rounded  form  by  her 
own  deft  fingers  as  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  a  Regent  Street  milliner.  | 


"They're  a  handsome  couple,  and  glad 
shall  I  be  the  day  I  hear  it's  settled  that 
they  are  to  be  married,"  Mrs.  Ainslie  thinks 
as  her  eyes  follow  them ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  pet  schemes  of  her  honest  active  brain 
that  Janie  shall  succeed  her  as  queen  of 
the  Little  Firs  farm-house. 

"  There's  no  pinching,  nor  wasting,  nor 
idleness  in  the  Welbyns'  house,"  she  is 
telling  herself  in  a  self-congratulatory 
spirit,  when  her  reflections  on  this  agree- 
able point  are  cut  short  by  the  souud  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  clattering  over  the  stones  in 
the  court-yard,  and  of  a  bright  bell-like 
voice  ringing  out  a  demand  to  know  "  If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  are  at  home  1 " 
The  old  mother's  face  grows  curiously  per- 
plexed and  flushed  as  these  sounds  greet 
her  ears,  for  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Miss 
Ffolett,  the  squire's  daughter,  and  intuition 
teaches  Mrs.  Ainslie  that  Miss  Ffolett's 
visits  bode  no  good  to  her  son. 

But  she  cannot  retain  a  touch  of  vexation 
in  heart  or  manner  when  the  room  door  is 
swung  open  and  Miss  Ffolett  comes  bound- 
ing in,  sweet  and  full  of  life  as  are  all  the 
spring  influences  around  her,  and  beautiful 
with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  high-breed- 
ing and  gentlest  courtesy.  She  is  in  her 
hat  and  habit — she  is  rarely  seen  out  of 
these  garments  until  nightfall,  indeed — 
and  as  she  advances,  her  slender  willowy 
figure  clearly  outlined,  her  sapphire-blue 
eyes  sparkling  with  high  health  and  intelli- 
gence, her  fair  face  bright  and  clear  in  hue 
as  a  monthly  rose,  Mrs.  Ainslie  feels  that 
her  Dick  would  be  blind  indeed  if  he  did 
not  see  something  in  her  that  thrilled  him 
more  than  Janie's  more  substantial  charms 
will  ever  have  the  power  to  do. 

"I  come  with  a  message  from  papa," 
says  this  dazzling  young  Diana,  shaking 
the  old  lady's  hand  heartily.  "  He  hasn't 
given  a  tenant's  ball  since  the  year  I  was 
born,  and  now  he's  going  to  give  one  on 
my  coming  of  age — the  third  of  next 
month,  you  know.  I  would  come  and  give 
the  invitation  to  Dick  and  you  myself,  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  wear,  and 
all  about  it;  but  I  must  see  Dick  too, 
please  Mrs.  Ainslie,  about  the  brown  colt. 
I  know  I'm  to  have  another  horse  given 
me  on  my  birthday,  and  of  all  things  I 
would  like  Dick's  brown  colt ;  but  he 
mustn't  tell,  and  you  mustn't  either,  that 
I've  said  anything  about  it,  for  I'm  supposed 
not  to  know." 

She  laughs  delightedly  as  she  says  this, 
and  Mrs.  Ainslie  is  beginning  to  say  how 
she  is  sure  that  the  squire  would  give  this 
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apple  of  his  eye  all  that  her  fancy  desires, 
when, /Belle.  ;  Ffolett  catches  sight  of  the 
couple  out  in  the  orchard. 

"  Who's  that  with  Dick  1 "  she  asks, 
quickly  advancing  to  the  casement  and 
opening  it.  "  What  a  pretty  picture  they 
make  under  the  apple-trees.  No!  don't 
call  them,  I  like  to  look  at  them.  I  wish 
I  could  sketch." 

"It's  Janie  Welbyn,  Miss  Belle,"  Mrs. 
Ainslie  says,  coming  and  standing  by 
the  side  of \  her  young  visitor.  "  Don't 
you  remember  her  1  She's  grown  away  a 
fine  girl  since  she's  been  at  school  in 
Plymouth." 

"And  is  Dick  going  to  marry  her1?" 
Miss  Ffolet$  asks  with  quick  interest. 
"  Yes,  I  know  her  again  now ;  isn't  she 
pretty?  I'll  tap  to  them,  and  make  them 
look  foolish; "  and  she  taps  with  her  whip 
on  the  window-pane,  and  rings  out  a  clear 
merry  "  Good-morning,  Dick  !  "  without 
hesitation. 

I  Janie  looks  round  from  under  the  green 
leaves  and  pink  blossoms  happily  and 
undisturbedly  as  Eve  might  have  looked 
in  Paradise.  "It's  Miss  Ffolett,"  she 
says,  simply..  "Oh!  isn't  she  pretty, 
Dick  1 "  and  in  her  absorbing  admiration 
for  the  pretty  young  lady  of  the  land,  the 
girl  does  not  see  the  nervous  agony  of  con- 
fused embarrassment  which  seems  about 
to  overwhelm  Dick.  Even  if  she  saw  it 
she  would  not  understand  it.  For  Miss 
Ffolett  is  "  the  squire's  daughter,"  a 
young  lady  who  spends  her  glittering 
life  in  dining  and  dancing,  and  picnicing 
and  hunting,  and  playing  lawn-tennis,  and 
simple-minded  Janie  has  no  understanding 
of  the  "  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

"  Come  in,  both  of  you,"  cries  Belle, 
with  the  gracious  peremptoriness  that  is  in 
her  manner  to  all  alike,  from  peasants  to 
princes ;  "  come  in,  and  hear  my  news." 
And  the  pair  obey  her;  the  girl  glad  to  go 
and  be  questioned  and  shaken  hands  with 
by  "  dear  Miss  Belle  again,"  and  the  man 
sick  unto  death  nearly  at  being  so  near  to 
her,  with  such  an  impassable  gulf  between 
them. 

"Shall  I  congratulate  them?"  Belle 
asks  hurriedly,  as  the  young  people  pass 
out  of  sight  on  their  way  round  to  the 
entrance  door,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  shakes  her 
head  and  says : 

"Dick  hasn't  spoken  yet,  Miss  Belle, 
but  I  know  what  her  answer  will  be.  Bless 
the  child,  she  worships  the  ground  he 
walks  on,  and  she'll  make  him  a  good 
wife ;  no  wastings  and  no  pinchings  for 
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the  Welbyns' ;  they're  all  through  of  a 
piece.  I  couldn't  abide  a  coverslut  to 
come  here  in  my  place." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  the  man  to  wor- 
ship the  ground  I  trod  on,"  Belle  says; 
and  just  then  Dick  and  Janie  come  into 
the  room,  and  Miss  Ffolett  proceeds  to 
tell  them  about  her  birthday  ball,  and  to 
ask  about  the  brown  colt  without  delay. 

Have  him  1  Of  course  she  shall  have 
him  ;  there  isn't  a  question  about  that. 

Dick's  eyes  dance  with  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  her  on  the  colt  he  has 
bred  so  cleverly  and  nurtured  so  tenderly. 
His  soul  burns  with  the  ardour  of  his 
desire  to  give  her  the  colt,  but  he  does 
not  dare  to  do  this.  He  almost  winces 
as  he  thinks  of  the  surprise  that  would 
flash  from  her  bright  blue  eyes  if  he  pro- 
posed such  a  thing,  and  he  almost  hears 
the  sternly  grave  tones  in  which  the  squire 
would  refuse  the  offering  for  his  daughter. 

"  I  had  him  out  in  the  low  meadow,  and 
took  him  over  some  timber  this  morning, 
and  if  I'd  had  a  cup  of  water  in  my  hand 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  drop  spilt. 
He's  as  clever  at  Ins  fences  already  as  his 
mother,  Bayleaf,  was,  and  you  know  what 
she  was,  Miss  Ffolett;  you've  seen  her 
many  a  time." 

"  Yes,  and  you  rode  her  so  splendidly," 
the  young  lady  says,  frankly  compliment- 
ing him,  without  a  thought  of  the  way  in 
which  her  words  make  the  blood  leap 
along  his  veins.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
colt,  Dick." 

"  I'll  bring  him  out,"  the  young  farmer 
says  promptly  ;  but  Belle  says  : 

"  No,  no,  I'll  go  to  the  stable  and  look 
at  him ;  and,  mind,  not  a  word  to  papa  or 
to  anyone  about  my  having  asked  about 
him.  They  want  to  surprise  me,"  she 
laughs  joyously,  "  so  you  must  help  me  to 
keep  the  secret  I've  found  out ;  but  if  you 
hear  of  anyone  from  our  house  wanting 
to  buy  a  horse,  mind  you  offer  the  brown 
colt." 

She  is  going  out  to  the  stable  with 
Richard  Ainslie  as  she  says  this,  leaving 
Mrs.  Ainslie  and  Janie  in  the  parlour. 

"  What  a  pretty  girl  Miss  Belle  has 
grown,"  Janie  bursts  forth  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  I  saw  her  in  Plymouth  the  other 
day,  riding  with  her  pa  and  Lord  Charles 
Collingford,  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship.  They  say  in  Plymouth 
that  Lord  Charles  is  after  her." 

"  Now,  do  they  1"  Mrs.  Ainslie  responds 
fervently.  With  her  whole  heart  would 
she  rejoice  to  hear  that  every  nobleman's 
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heart  in  the  country  was  laid  at  Miss 
Ffolett's  feet.  All  the  better  for  her  son's 
peace  of  mind,  the  old  lady  deems  it,  that 
fair  Miss  Belle  should  have  many  ardent 
and  gallant  and  suitable  adorers.  Right 
glad  will  she  be  when  one  of  these  is 
chosen.  "  Then  Dick'll  settle  himself," 
she  thinks ;  "  settle  himself  with  Janie." 

The  brown  colt  "  is.  a  picture,"  and  de- 
ports himself  faultlessly.  Miss  Ffolett, 
standing  by  him  in  his  stall,  flings  her  arm 
round  his  strong  shiny  neck,  presses  her 
fair  cheek  down  on  his  satin  skin,  and 
vows  that  "  he,  and  no  other,  shall  be  her 
own  dear  horse."  Dick,  standing  about 
somewhere  between  the  colt's  heels  and 
the  harness-room  door,  watches  the  group 
with  curiously  compounded  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  anguish.  How  good  she  is 
to  look  upon !  How  graciously  she  per- 
mits him  to  look  upon  her  !  How  closely 
she  seems  to  approach  him  in  her  liking, 
and  sympathy,  and  interest  in  the  colt ! 
How  far  she  is  away  from  him  in  reality  ! 

The  young  farmer  hates  his  position, 
and  despises  himself  for  so  hating  it,  as  he 
stands  watching  her.  It  is  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  remind  himself  that  the 
"  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man's 
the  gowd  for  a'  that."  What's  the  .use  of 
the  man  being  gold,  if  he  is  such  a  rough 
nugget  that  this  lady's  eyes  cannot  per- 
ceive his  value  1  Would  that  he  had  the 
rank — aye,  and  with  it  the  thousand  and 
one  traits  and  characteristics,  habits  and 
manners,  and  tricks  of  bearing,  that  mark 
the  difference  between  those  who  wear  the 
rank  from  mere  "  men"  such  as  himself. 
And  while  these  thoughts  go  surging 
through  his  brain,  she  lifts  her  winsome 
proudly-gracious  little  face  away  from  the 
brown  colt's  near  shoulder,  and  says  : 

"  I  mustn't  selfishly  give  all  my  thoughts 
to  the  colt,  Dick.  Your  mother  tells  me 
that  Janie  Welbyn  and  you— — " 

She  pauses  abruptly.  The  man's  face 
is  charged  in  a  moment  with  such  passion 
and  such  grief  that  she  can  say  no  more. 

"  My  mother  shouldn't  trouble  you  with 
the  nonsense  she  thinks  about  Janie  and 
me,  Miss  Ffolett.  Here,  Jim,"  he  calls 
sharply  to  the  stableman,  "you  haven't 
given  the  colt  half  the  grooming  he  ought 
to  have  after  the  sweating  I  gave  him  this 
morning." 

He  goes  into  the  harness-room,  and 
comes  back  a  moment  or  two  after,  with  a 
couple  of  fine  brushes  in  his  hand.  , 

"I'll  give  the  colt  a  rub  down  myself, 
Miss  Ffolett,"  he  says,  stripping  off  his 


coat,  and  turning  to  work  with  more  than 
a  groom's  ardour.  He  takes  a  savage  satis- 
faction in  showing  himself  at  his  roughest 
before  her.  His  honour  demands  that  he 
shall  assume  to  be  no  more  than  he  is,  a 
working  farmer,  before  this  radiant,  un- 
mercifully friendly  young  queen  of  his 
soul,  who,  standing  by,  says  presently  : 

H I  always  wish  to  do  that  for  any  horse 
I  like.  The  darling  !  look  how  he  turns  his 
nose  to  you,  his  dear  fine  quivering  nos- 
trils. How  can  you  help  kissing  him  ?  I 
couldn't." 

H  Miss  Belle,  will  you  go  in  to  mother  1 " 
he  asks  despairingly.  "  She'll  think  so 
much  of  it  if  you  go  and  praise  up  the  colt 
to  her,  because  Bayleaf  was  my  father's 
favourite  mare,  and  mother  thinks  too  much 
can't  be  said  for  the  colt." 

He  looks  haggard  and  harassed;  but 
Belle  Ffolett  takes  no  special  note  of  his 
looks.  She  merely  gives  the  colt  a  farewell 
pat,  and  then  steps  across  the  yard  to  the 
house,  daintily  tapping  her  pretty  little 
Hungarian  boots  as  she  walks,  thinking 
pleasantly  of  how  much  somebody  will 
like  to  look  at  her  when  she  is  on  that 
brown  colt's  back. 

"Dear  old  Charlie!"  she  thinks;  "I 
should  be  just  as  fond  of  him  if  he  hadn't 
a  penny  and  wasn't  his  brother's  heir." 
Then,  in  spite  of  this  asseveration,  her 
spirit  kindles  within  her  at  the  prospect 
of  being  a  marchioness,  and  she  goes,  back 
into  Mrs.  Ainslie's  parlour  with  a  lovelier 
light  than  ever  beaming  in  her  eyes,  and 
something  in  her  step  that  seems  like 
jocund  spring  itself. 

Looking  at  the  brightness  and  the  light- 
ness, and  remembering  that  the  girl  has 
just  come  from  the  stable  where  her  son 
is,  the  old  lady  says  to  herself  indignantly  ■ 

"  She's  no  business  to  go  on  like  this, 
flattering  him,  poor  boy,  with  looking  so 
happy  because  he's  got  a  colt  she  wants 
to  buy !  And  all  her  pretty  ways  make 
Janie  seem  set  and  heavy -like;  yet  Janie's 
the  wife  for  him,  and  the  wife  he'll  have, 
and  this  one  will  be  no  more  to  him  than 
the  crowned  queen  on  her  throne." 

Belle  lingers  for  a  few  minutes,  babbling 
on  in  her  happy  unconsciousness,  and  then 
without  giving  a  thought  to  young  Ainslie's 
protracted  absence  in  the  stable,  she  says 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  Janie,  mounts 
her  horse,  and  rides  away  to  luncheon  at  a 
big  country  house  near  Plymouth,  where 
she  is  to  meet  many  of  her  friends.  To 
one  of  these,  Lord  Charles  Collingford,  she 
confides  a  little  secret. 
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"  You  can  have  that  brown  colt,  Charlie," 
she  says.  "  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  that  out  for  you  this  morning.  Young 
Ainslie,  of  Little  Firs,  bred  her  himself,  so 
you  can  bring  the  colt  in  one  hand,  and 
demand  me  of  papa  with  the  other,  on  my 
birthday." 

"  I've  told  Occington,  and  prepared  him 
for  the  worst  he'll  meet  in  you,"  Lord 
Charles  says,  speaking  of  his  brother,  the 
marquis.  Then  the  pair,  who  are  not 
"  engaged  "  before  the  world  yet,  but  who 
are  to  be  on  Belle's  twenty-first  birth- 
day, proceed  to  develope  some  of  their 
own  plans  to  one  another,  and  to  hope  that 
Occington  and  papa  will  fall  in  with  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  chickens,  a  trifle  over 
done,  for  Dick  found  a  tiresome  lot  of 
things  to  detain  him  in  the  stable,  are 
served  on  the  Little  Firs  farm-house  table, 
and  Janie  surveys  with  secret  grateful 
satisfaction  the  well-worn  table  silver  and 
linen,  the  glittering  glass  and  fine  old 
Wedgewood  service,  that  will  all  be  hers 
if  matters  go  on  as  she  and  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
together  with  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, have  arranged  that  they  shall. 

The  girl  does  not  notice  that  Dick  is 
suspiciously  silent  during  dinner.  It  is 
the  habit  of  her  father  and  brothers,  stolid 
farmers  of  a  heavier  type  than  Dick,  to  be 
silent  during  meals.  Nor  does  it  wound 
the  vanity  she  has  not,  to  find  that  Dick  is 
alive  and  astir  to  get  out  over  the  farm  after 
dinner.  There  is  always  a  lot  to  do  on 
the  land,  and  it  pleases  her  well  that  the 
man  who  is  to  be  her  master  and  keeper 
should  be  on  the  aiert  in  looking  after  his 
own  interests.  But  it  does  pain  her  a  little, 
that  when  his  mother  leaves  them  alone 
for  a  few  minutes  before  he  goes  out,  that 
Dick  prefers  to  study  one  of  the  Plymouth 
dailies  instead  of  talking  to  her. 

"Is  there  much  news  in  the  papers, 
Dick  1 "  she  asks.  Poor  soul,  if  he  answered 
her  that  the  Kimberley  Horse  had  joined 
issue  with  the  Home  Rulers,  and  that  the 
whole  party  had  taken  a  tourist's  ticket 
to  Rome  via  Afghanistan,  she  would  not 
be  much  the  wiser.    But  he  is  very  literal. 

"  There's  nothing  that  you  would  care  to 
hear,  Janie." 

"I  like  to  hear  the  news,"  she  says, 
perking  herself  up.  "  One  feels  so  silly  if 
one  never  hears  of  anything  that  is  going 
on  away  from  our  own  place.  What  a  lot 
Miss  Belle  must  hear,  to  be  sure  !  all  those 
gentlemen  in  the  regiments  and  ships  in 
Plymouth  go  out  to  the  squire's  to  dine, 
some  of  them  every  day." 


Dick  has  been  religiously  brought  up, 
therefore  he  tries  not  to  inwardly  curse 
both  services. 

"  Well,  I'm  off,"  he  shouts,  flinging  the 
helpless  paper  away  on  his  mother's  work- 
basket.  "  The  land  won't  look  after  itself, 
worse  luck;  good-bye,  Janie,  you'll  be 
gone  before  I  come  in,  I  daresay." 

"  Not  if  you're  in  to  tea,"  she  says 
modestly. 

"I'll  say  good-bye  at  any  rate.  I  never 
know  what  may  keep  me  when  I  get  on  to 
the  farm,"  he  says  a  little  awkwardly,  for 
her  eyes  are  bent  upon  him  with  such  a 
look  of  entreaty  that  he  can  hardly  bear  to 
refuse  her  outspoken  request.  And  she  is 
obliged  to  say  good-bye,  and  to  see  him  go 
away  without  his  having  given  one  word  of 
the  promise  her  heart  is  teaching  her  to 
hope  for  from  him. 

She  stays  to  tea  with  her  old  friend; 
but  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  drag  slowly, 
and  the  tea,  to  which  Dick  does  not  come 
in,  is  a  very  dull  meal.  The  brightness 
that  had  been  about  everything  in  the 
morning  in  Janie's  eyes  has  vanished,  and 
she  almost  feels  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
Fate  for  having  made  Miss  Ffolett's  lot  so 
much  more  brilliant  than  her  own. 

By-and-by,  as  the  sweet  spring-tide  even- 
ing shades  are  gathering,  the  girl  takes 
leave  of  Dick's  mother,  and  starts  on  her 
homeward  walk  to  her  father's  farm. 

M  Strange  of  Dick  not  to  come  and  walk 
along  with  you,"  the  old  lady  says  as  her 
favourite  departs ;  "  but  men  who  never 
neglect  their  business,  even  when  they're 
courting,  make  the  best  husbands." 

And  with  these  comforting  words  ringing 
in  her  ears,  Janie  is  fain  to  leave  without 
getting  another  gimpse  of  Dick. 

But  he  sees  her  pass  out  of  the  court- 
yard, and  go  on  alone  into  the  dying  light, 
from  his  post  of  observation  in  the  harness- 
room,  whither  he  has  retired  to  smoke  and 
think. 

"  She's  a  nice  good  girl,  but  I  can't  go 
home  with  her  to-night,"  he  says  to  himself 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  couldn't  say  anything  to 
her  to-night,  not  after  seeing  Miss  Ffolett; 
and  I  know  mother  thinks  I  ought  to  speak 
out  to  Janie,  or  have  done  with  it." 

It  is  the  day  before  Belle  Ffolett's  birth- 
day, and  the  squire  has  his  otter-hounds 
out.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  of 
either  otter-hunting  or  the  Ffoletts  is  here, 
for  the  pool  to  be  drawn  is  the  famous  one 
on  the  Little  Firs  Farm  property,  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  home  orchard,  where 
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the  river  winds  among  the  apple-trees  in 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  curves. 

It  is  one  o'clock  when  they  near  this 
point — the  best  for  the  purpose  of  luncheon 
that  they  will  reach  for  the  day.  So  the 
hampers  are  taken  out  from  the  waggonette 
in  which  Mrs.  Ffolett  is  driven  discreetly 
to  see  the  sport,  and  the  squire's  friends, 
and  every  stranger  who  likes  to  do  so,  draw 
near  to  be  regaled. 

Belle  is  here  with  her  long  otter-pole  in 
her  hand,  in  a  dress  and  hat  of  grey  serge 
which  suit  her  to  perfection,  and  by  her 
side — always  by  her  side — is  Lord  Charles 
Collingford,  whom  she  addresses  openly 
now  as  "  Charlie,"  and  to  whom  it  is 
generally  understood  she  is  engaged. 

"  Where  is  Ainslie  1 "  the  squire  asks 
aloud,  as  they  settle  to  the  serious  work  of 
the  day,  and  leave  a  couple  of  wise  old 
hounds  to  watch  the  hole  from  whence  they 
know  the  otter  will  emerge  by-and-by. 
"Where  is  Ainslie1?  it's  the  first  time  he 
has  not  been  out  with  us  for  two  years. 
He  must  come  and  drink  my  daughter's 
health  with  the  rest ;  his  family  are  the 
oldest  tenants  on  the  property,"  he  adds 
in  an  explanatory  tone  to  the  Marquis  of 
Occington,  who  is  down  here  to  give  his 
approval  of  his  brother's  choice  in  the 
most  unmistakable  way  on  the  morrow. 
Bonnie  pretty  Belle  is  going  to  be  a  very 
great  lady ;  but  she  feels  a  heartier  pleasure 
this  day  in  showing  her  father's  tenants 
and  friends  how  her  father's  daughter  is 
appreciated,  than  she  will  ever  feel  in  her 
more  dazzling  triumphs  in  society  by-and-by. 

"  One  of  you  young  fellows  run  up  to 
the  house  and  bring  Ainslie  down,"  the 
squire  shouts;  and  good-natured  Charles 
Collingford  jumps  up  and  declares  he  will 
fetch  him  out. 

"  And  I'll  come  with  you,"  Belle  says. 
"  And  have  a  look  at  the  brown  colt,"  she 
adds  in  a  whisper.  And  the  handsome  pair 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  walk 
away  through  the  orchard  to  the  house  to 
fetch  out  Ainslie,  and  to  look  at  the 
colt. 

But  Dick  is  not  at  home  to-day.  His 
mother  thinks  he  had  business  in  Ply- 
mouth. At  any  rate,  he  went  away  early 
this  morning  on  the  brown  colt. 

"And  is  it  settled  with  pretty  Janie 
Welbyn  yet  1 "  Belle  asks,  standing  up 
proudly  by  the  side  of  the  young  lord,  her 
lover,  who  is  so  soon  to  take  her  away 
from  her  own  people. 

"  Yes,  thank  God ! "  his  mother  says 
reverently ;  "  Dick  has  made  a  wise  choice, 


and  will  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prudent  of  girls  for  his  wife." 

"I'm  so  glad!  and  Lord  Charles  and  I 
will  go  to  their  wedding;  won't  we, 
Charlie  1 "  Belle  says  buoyantly,  and  then 
she  whispers  a  few  words  to  her  betrothed, 
and  he  says  : 

"Will  your  son,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  be  kind 
enough  to  send  the  brown  colt  up  to  the 
squire's  to-morrow  morning  1 "  And  then 
he  laughs  and  adds  gallantly  :  "  He's  to 
be  the  first  present  my  future  wife  will 
deign  to  accept  from  me,  Mrs.  Ainslie,  so 
I'm  anxious  to  secure  him — at  your  son's 
price,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  makes  the  handsome,  jolly- 
looking  young  naval  nobleman  one  of  her 
daintiest  mixtures  of  bow  and  curtsy ; 
and  he  goes  back  presently  to  the  group 
by  the  river-side  with  Belle,  declaring 
himself  to  be  quite  enraptured  with  the 
Ainslies  and  their  surroundings. 

"  If  I  were  a  girl,  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  that  fine  young  fellow  and  this  old- 
picture  holm,"  he  says  jollily.  "  Belle, 
why  haven't  you  found  a  pretty  girl  for 
him  to  marry  ?  You  neglect  your  duty. 
Upon  my  word,  I  shall  have  to  brush  you 
up,  and  make  you  keep  your  eyes  open 
when  I  take  you  to  our  place  ;  "  and  then 
he  calls  his  brother  to  his  aid,  and  they 
both  begin  chaffing  her  charmingly  about 
her  future  duties  as  queen  regnant  of  the 
house  of  Occington. 

"  Mr.  Ainslie  has  found  a  pretty  girl 
for  himself,"  Belle  chimes  in.  "  Papa,  you 
ought  to  arrange  that  your  two  old  tenants' 
children  should  be  married  on  the  same 
day  as  your  own  daughter ;  I  should  like 
it  of  all  things,  for  the  brown  colt  (he  is 
mine  now,  isn't  he,  Charlie  1)  will  always 
be  a  bond  between  Dick  Ainslie  and  me." 

"  My  daughter  can't  forget  the  ways  of 
her  childhood,  you  see,"  the  squire  says 
smilingly  to  Lord  Occington ;  and  he 
replies : 

"A  pity  she  should,  as  they're  such 
pretty  ways.  I  think  Charlie's  one  of  the 
luckiest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  " 

There  is  a  cry  that  the  otter  has  come 
out  and  gone  down  stream  at  this  juncture, 
and  the  whole  party  throw  off  their  lun- 
cheon lethargy  and  prepare  to  follow  him. 
He  is  a  wary  old  dog-otter,  conversant  with 
every  twist  and  turn  of  the  river,  and  with 
every  hole  in  the  bed  of  it  accurately 
mapped  out  in  his  head.  He  gives  them  a 
lively  lead  for  half  an  hour,  and  then,  just 
as  he  is  twisting  himself  round  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  that  seems  to  spring  out  of  a  stone 
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by  the  river's  edge,  Dick  Ainslie  suddenly 
appears  and  tails  him  ! 

He  is  an  old  dog-otter,  sorely  hunted  and 
savage,  and  he  turns  and  rends  the  hand 
that  has  checked  his  career. 

"  Bitten  you  in  the  thumb,  has  he, 
Dick  1 "  Miss  Ffolett  says,  eagerly  coming 
forward  ;  "  let  me  bind  it  up  !  Oh  !  is  it 
nothing  )  I'm  so  glad;  I  was  afraid  he  had 
hurt  you." 

"  Will  you  have  his  skin  as  a  foot- 
warmer,  Miss  Ffolett  1 "  Ainslie  asks. 
"Do.  You  will,  won't  you?"  and  he 
swings  the  otter,  who  is  dead  now,  round 
him,  and  clears  a  circle  as  he  speaks. 

"  Young  Ainslie  will  jump  into  the  river 
and  get  bitten  by  hunted  beasts  once  too 
often,"  two  or  three  of  young  Ainslie's 
friends  say  to  one  another,  as  they  jog 
home  after  the  otter-hunt  is  over.  "There's 
something  queer  in  his  family.  His  grand- 
father hung  himself  after  the  best  year  he 
ever  had  on  the  land. " 

"  Hung  himself  in  the  home-orchard, 
didn't  he  1  I  don't  know  that  I've  heard 
rightly  tell,  but  they  say  the  Ainslies  in 
every  other  generation  come  to  a  bad  end." 

"  Dick's  end  will  be  to  marry  Miss  Janie 
Welbyn,  and  that  won't  be  so  bad  for  him," 
they  laugh  ;  and  while  they  are  settling 
his  fate  thus  comfortably,  Dick  stands  in 
the  apple-orchard  alone. 

"There's  the  spot,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"  They  cut  the  tree  down,  and  dug  up  the 
mould  around  it,  but  there's  the  spot  where 
poor  old  grandad  did  for  himself.  That 
was  a  dark  night's  work.  I  wonder  dear 
little  Janie  can  think  of  me,  and  be  willing 
to  come  to  a  place  with  the  stain  of  self- 
drawn  blood  on  it." 

Before  he  goes  to  bed  this  night  Dick 
makes  his  mother  very  happy. 

"I  shall  settle  it  with  Janie  at  Miss 
Ffolett's  ball  to-morrow  night,  mother,"  he 
says. 

"And  get  married  before  harvest,  Dick," 
she  says  earnestly,  "  Lor  !  what  a  help 
Janie  will  be  to  me  at  that  time." 

It  is  a  very  brilliant  affair  this  birthday- 
ball  of  Belle  Ffolett's.  In  the  first  glow 
of  her  happiness,  her  engagement  openly 
acknowledged  and  approved  of  by  the 
heads  of  both  houses,  the  girl  feels  as  if 
she  could  not  do  enough  to  make  her  fellow- 
creatures  glad  and  happy  too. 

Another  young  engaged  couple  are  here 
also,  and  on  these  Belle  Ffolett's  interest  is 
soon  concentrated.  Richard  Ainslie  and 
Janie  Welbyn  "  have  made  it  up  between 
themselves,"  and  blushing  Janie  is  hardly 


second  to  Miss  Ffolett  this  night  in  the 
intensity  of  her  satisfaction  at  having  won 
the  love  she  prizes. 

"  You  must  be  married  the  same  day  I 
am — the  third  of  August,"  Miss  Ffolett  says 
to  Dick  in  the  pauses  of  the  quadrille  she 
is  dancing  with  him;  "and  I  shall  ask 
Janie  to  accept  her  wedding-dress  from  me, 
and  it  shall  be  made  by  my  own  dress- 
maker. What  a  pretty  wife  you'll  have, 
Dick — the  very  prettiest  girl  about  here  ; 
won't  you  be  proud  of  her  ?  " 

Dick  looks  a  little  wildly  at  her,  but 
says  nothing,  and  Belle  goes  on  : 

"Lord  Charles  thinks  the  colt  perfec- 
tion. We're  going  to  call  him  Golden 
Pippin,  after  your  famous  apples,  and  I 
hope  to  be  often  down  here  in  the  hunting 
season  after  I'm  married,  and  then  you'll 
see  him." 

Golden  Pippin !  It  is  not  an  auspicious 
name  to  mention  to  an  Ainslie,  for  it  was 
on  one  of  their  famous  golden  pippin 
trees  that  the  grandfather  of  this  present 
man  hanged  himself.  But  Belle  has  either 
never  heard  of  this  fact,  or  it  has  entirely 
escaped  her  memory. 

"Now  look  here!"  says  Miss  Ffolett: 
"  if  Janie  and  your  mother  agree  to  it,  will 
you  be  married  when  Lord  Charles  and  I 
are,  Dick?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Ffolett ;  as  well  then  as  any 
time,"  he  says  hopelessly,  and  she  looks  at 
him  in  surprise  and  asks  : 

"  Is  it  too  long  off  a  date  1  it's  only  two 
months  from  to-day,  you  know — the  third 
of  August.  I  shall  go  and  tell  Janie  it  is 
fixed." 

Presently  the  two  brides-elect  are  hold- 
ing sweet  converse  together  in  a  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  him  1 "  Belle  is 
"I'm  sure  you  are,  and  he  and 
you  will  be  such  a  dear,  nice,  happy 
couple ;  I  shall  like  to  feel  that  two  other 
people  are  just  as  happy  as  ourselves  down 
here  the  day  Lord  Charles  and  I  are 
married.  It  will  be  another  bond  between 
us.  I  look  upon  the  brown  colt  as  one 
already." 

The  next  morning  Richard  Ainslie 
receives  a  cheque  from  Lord  Charles 
Collingford  for  the  brown  colt,  which  is 
about  three  times  as,  much  as  he  would 
have  asked  if  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  name  a  price.  He  does  not  say 
anything  to  his  mother  about  it,  but  takes 
it  into  the  home-orchard  and  tears  it  into 
little  bits  as  he  stands  meditatively  under 
a  tree. 
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Then  he  goes  about  his  daily  work.  The 
wedding-day  is  definitely  fixed  for  the  third 
of  August,  and  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  young  wife  at  the  Little  Firs 
farm-house  proceed  apace  under  old  Mrs. 
Ainslie's  able  management.  Janie  will 
find  everything  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  brought  up  justifies  Mrs.  Ainslie's 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  happiness 
resulting  from  the  match. 

But  Dick  does  not  seem  happy.  The 
third  of  August  is  a  golden  summer  day, 
and  numbers  of  people  from  the  adjacent 
villages  are  assembled  about  the  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  to  see  the  two  weddings 
about  which  so  much  talk  has  been  made. 
Miss  Ffolett's  long  train  of  friends  have 
arrived,  and  now  Miss  Ffolett,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm,  walks  up  the  little  path- 
way through  the  churchyard,  and  looks 
round  eagerly  for  the  other  bridal  party. 
As  she  advances  to  the  altar-railings,  and 
the  service  which  is  to  unite  her  to  Lord 
Charles  Collingford  begins,  the  Welbyns 
bring  their  daughter  in,  and  two  or  three 
scouts  are  sent  off  to  see  what  makes  Richard 
Ainslie  a  laggard  in  love  this  morning. 

His  mother  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  old 
oak  parlour,  looking  happier  than  she  has 
looked  since  her  husband's  death.  Her 
plain  coloured  silk  dress  and  bonnet  suit 
her  well ;  Miss  Ffolett  has  chosen  them  as 
well  as  Janie's  dress. 

Where  can  Dick  be?  The  friendly 
messengers  come  in  breathlessly  from  the 
church  where  his  bride  is  awaiting  Mm. 
And  there  is  a  search  made,  gleefully 
enough  at  first,  anxiously  after  a  few 
minutes. 

Then  they  find  him. 

There  in  the  home-orchard,  near  to  that 
same  spot  where  her  husband's  father  had 
died  by  his  own  hand,  the  poor  mother 
sees  Dick,  her  son,  lying  in  his  wedding 
clothes,  senseless,  cold,  dead. 

They  find  no  marks  of  violence  about 
him;  his  face  ispeaceful  enough, poor  fellow, 
now ;  and  the  doctor  who  is  hastily  called 
in  declares  it  to  be  "heart  disease,"  and 
no  word  is  said  to  the  bereft  mother  and 
the  poor  little  girl  who  loved  him  so  well, 
of  the  fatally  condemning  little  bottle 
which  they  find  empty  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
close  by. 

"  It  is  so  sad,"  Lady  Charles  Collingford 
says  when  she  is  down  for  the  hunting- 
season  the  year  of  her  marriage,  as  she  rides 
Golden  Pippin  surpassingly  well  after  her 
father's  hounds  over  the  Little  Firs  Farm  : 


"  he  was  such  a  nice  young  fellow,  such  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  so  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  being  poor  Janie's  husband;  it  almost 
makes  me  shudder,  to  pass  by  this  apple- 
orchard  now  after  such  a  tragedy." 

So  he  lives  for  six  months  at  least  in  her 
memory. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  COUNTERWEAVING 

When  Mrs.  Hamilton  left  her  brother 
in  the  way  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  but 
one,  she  did  a  thing  so  unusual  with  her 
that  more  than  one  of  the  household 
wondered  if  anything  were  wrong.  She 
asked  the  first  person  she  met  if  her  husband 
were  in  his  study  and  alone,  and,  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  entered  without  waiting  to  be 
answered. 

Even  Dr.  Hamilton  was  taken  by  surprise ; 
though,  having  seen  from  the  window 
Gareth's  arrival,  he  guessed  his  wife's  visit 
had  something  to  do  with  that  young  man. 
Still,  he  changed  colour  slightly,  and  the 
papers  in  his  hand  fluttered  as  he  looked 
up  at  her,  saying : 

"Well,  Helen]" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  she  answered, 
the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  face  in 
a  curious  manner,  her  eyes  bright  and 
staring.  "Gareth  is  upstairs,  and  has  told 
me  something  which  it  is  necessary  you 
should  hear.  He  says  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married." 

"Indeed  !"  The  doctor's  eyebrows  went 
up  a  little ;  yet  more  as  if  surprise  were  the 
proper  thing  to  show  than  as  if  he  felt  it. 
"Well,  I  am  not  sorry.  It  is  time  he 
settled  down." 

"  You  think  so  1  Perhaps  you  will  be 
glad  when  you  hear  the  name  of  the  person 
who  has  got  hold  of  him.  It  is  Dysart — 
a  Miss  Amy — Sybil — Dysart." 

She  said  each  word  slowly,  with  her  eyes 
riveted  on  her  husband;  but,  if  she  had 
expected  him  to  change  colour  or  show  any 
emotion,  she  was  disappointed.  Perhaps 
he  had  heard  the  news  before.  He  met 
her  gaze  quite  calmly  and  gravely. 

"A.  Miss  Dysart  ?  No,  I  do  not  know 
any  reason  why  I  should  be  particularly 
glad  of  that.    Do  you  ?" 

"Do  II"  The  poor  woman  was  almost 
choking ;  yet  pride  struggled  feebly  with 
her  indignation,  and  the  doctor's  equanimity 
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baffled  her.  "Do  you  dare  to  ask  me  such 
a  question  1  Dr.  Hamilton,  I  am  going  to 
atek  you  one  instead.  People  about  here 
:  ilyou  a  truthful,  upright  man,  you  know. 
That  sounds  strange  between  you  and  me; 
but  I  am  asking  you  nothing  about  the 
past  at  present,  and  we  are  not  young 

>ple  now;  you  can  have  no  object  in 
J  lying  to  me.  What  connection  is  there 
between  you  and  this  girl,  Amy  Dysart  1  I 
I  have  a  right  to  put  the  question  to  you." 

"  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so," 
said  the  doctor  gravely.  He  had  risen,  but 
there  was  no  anger  in  his  face  or  manner 
at  his  wife's  insulting  words ;  rather  a 
certain  quiet  sadness,  "  and  I  will  answer 
you  with  perfect  candour.  I  would  have 
done  so  long  ago  about  the  past,  had  you 
allowed  me.  There  is  no  connection  what- 
ever between  me  and  Miss  Dysart." 

"  None  ?  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
you  have  no  interest  in  her  either." 

"If  you  ask  me,  I  shall,  most  certainly. 
She  is  a  young  person  in  whom  I  do  not 
take  the  slightest  interest." 

The  strained  incredulous  expression  of 
his  wife's  eyes  had  something  painful  in  it. 
She  wrung  her  hands  together  as  she 
answered  him. 

•  You  can  say  that !  Oh  !  why  degrade 
yourself  so  to  deceive  me  1  Do  you  think 
i  did  not  follow  you  the  day  Belle  Beverley 
was  here,  and  hear  you  ask  her  the  name  of 
the  village  where  this  girl  lives,  and  even 
see  you  jot  it  down  in  your  note-book  V 

"  And  if  you  did,"  said  the  doctor, 
coining  forward  and  speaking  with  a  sudden 
w  armth  and  energy  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
you  have  no  right  to  assume  that  I 
am  deceiving  you.  I  did  note  down  the 
address ;  and  what  is  more  (as  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  followed  me  there),  I  went  to 
it  on  the  Tuesday  after.  For  reasons  of 
my  own,  into  which  it  would  be  needlessly 
painful  to  us  both  to  enter,  I  wished  to  find 
out  whether  Mrs.  Beverley's  account  of  this 
young  woman  was  correct." 

"  And  was  it  1 " 

•'  Not  exactly.  The  girl  comes  of 
uri  impeachable  parentage,  her  father  having 
been  a  man  of  some  position,  the  cousin  of 
a  peer;  and  her  mother  a  person  of  the 
rigidest  virtue  and  respectability  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  those  terms. 
If  you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  however, 
Mrs.  Dysart  is  at  heart  one  of  the  most 
vicious,  scheming,  and  unprincipled  of 
women ;  and  from  what  I  gather  I  should 
think  her  daughter  was  likely  to  be  the 


same.  By  an  odd  chance  I  happened  to 
see  Gareth  himself  walking  with  the  young 
woman ;  and  I  learnt  even  from  the  talk  of 
the  old  country  folks  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  she  was  a  fast,  flighty  sort  of  young 
lady  :  and  positively  known  to  be  engaged 
to  the  curate  of  the  parish  while  "  keeping 
company,"  as  their  phrase  is,  with  your 
brother.  Apparently  she  has  now  jilted 
the  curate ;  and  a  good  thing  for  him  ! 
Helen,  my  dear,  you  wrong  me  entirely  in 
this.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  girl.  I  am 
sorry  that  Gareth  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  her.  You  are  indignant  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  marriage,  and  you  are  in  the  right 
to  be  so.  It  would  not  be  a  good  one  for 
your  brother ;  nor  for  you,  nor  for  me ;  not 
well  in  any  sense.  Trust  me  for  once.  We 
do  not  work  together  much  in  general;  but 
if  you  will  let  me  co-operate  with  you  in 
this  matter,  I  will  promise  to  do  so  heartily. 
Gar  had  better  marry  even  Belle  Beverley 
than  this  girl ;  and — he  is  easily  led. 
Don't  bully  him,  that's  all.  Just  treat  the 
matter  with  ridicule,  and  ten  to  one  it  will 
die  out  of  itself.  His  fancies  are  never  very 
long-lasting." 

Gareth  had  been  left  nearly  half  an  hour 
alone,  and  had  had  time  to  get  rather 
impatient  of  his  solitude  when  his  sister 
returned  to  him,  looking  quite  her  usual 
self  again,  and  with  no  trace  of  illness  or 
agitation  in  her  appearance. 

"  Forgive  me  for  leaving  you  so  long, 
dear,"  she  said,  sitting  down  and  taking  up 
her  work  with  her  usual  sedateness;  "but 
I  felt  so  unwell — at  least " — correcting  her- 
self with  her  usual  truthfulness — "  I  have 
been  very  much  worried  of  late,  and  it  has 
upset  me  ;  but  I  was  kept  longer  than  I 
meant  to  be." 

"Don't  apologise,"  said  Gareth  languidly. 
"  I  thought  that  you  had  fainted  from  the 
joy  of  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  reform, 
and  "  ranger  "  myself  at  last.  You  haven't 
told  me  yet  what  you  think  of  my  news." 

"  How  am  I  to  think  of  it  except  as  a 
bad  joke  1 "  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  coldly. 
"  You  are  not  in  earnest,  of  course  ? " 

"Upon  my  soul  I  am,  most  dismally 
so." 

"  It  would  be  dismally  so  if  you  were. 
Do  you  really  mean  that  you  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  allow  this  young  woman 
to  entrap  you  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  entrapping,  and 
I'd  rather  you  didn't  use  that  word,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  said  Gareth  a  little  haughtily. 
"  I  certainly  mean  that  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Dysart,  and  have  been  accepted ; 
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and  that,  if  her  vicious  old  mother  gives  in, 
I  mean  to  marry  her." 

"  Then  let  us  hope  the  vicious  old  mother 
will  do  no  such  thing.  -  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  she  is  at  least  more  decent  than  her 
daughter.  Pray  what  does  the  latter  mean 
to  do  with  her  other  lover  ? " 

"  Her  other   I  really  don't  know 

what  you  mean,"  said  Gareth,  flushing 
slightly.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
said  nothing  about  Lionel  Ashleigh. 

"Don't  you?"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  with 
a  cold  smile.  "  Then  she  is  worse  than  I 
supposed.  My  dear  Gareth,  I  am  not  good 
at  hypocrisy.  Your  news  didn't  surprise 
me,  as  I  happen  to  have  heard  of  this  girl 
before.  Young  women  who  go  on  with 
men,  as  she  seems  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  are  apt  to  get  talked  about.  She 
has  played  fast  and  loose  with  one  man 
already,  and  will  probably  do  the  same  for 
you." 

"  She  will  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Gareth 
warmly.  "  My  dear  Helen,  you  don't  know 
Sybil.  Why,  she  is  the  purest,  sweetest  " 

"  Girl  who  ever  went  out  to  meet  one 
man  while  she  was  engaged  to  another. 
There,  there,  Gareth,  we  understand  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  so  don't  let  us  argue 
over  what,  after  all,  is  only  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment. This  angel  is  not  a  gilded  one,  I 
suppose  1  You  would  have  said  so  if  she 
were." 

"  She  hasn't  a  penny  so  far  as  I  know," 
said  Gareth  dryly. 

"  Ah  !  And  you  owe  more  pennies 
already  than  you  have  or  are  likely  to  have ; 
so,  in  any  case,  matrimony  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  Don't  let  us  go  on  with  the 
subject.  You'll  dine  here,  of  course,  won't 
you  1    The  doctor  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Thanks,  no.  You've  made  my  visit  so 
much  too  pleasant,  that  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  prolong  it.  Frankly,  Nell,  I  must 
own  that  I  had  expected  " 

"That,  having  allowed  some  artful 
woman  to  make  a  fool  of  you  for  the 
hundredth  time  in  your  life,  I  would  assist 
her  in  your  ruin  1  No,  Gareth,  I  am  not 
perhaps  such  a  faithful  admirer  of  yours  as 
that  silly  soft-hearted  Belle  Beverley ;  but 
I  care  too  much  for  you  to  harm  you,  and 
I  don't  sympathise  with  folly." 

"  I'm  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Gareth 
with  a  slight  sneer.  "  You're  mistaken, 
however,  in  thinking  that  there  is  anything 
artful  about  Sybil  Dysart,  or  that  Belle 
Beverley  is  an  admirer  of  mine.  Of  course, 
as  her  cousin  " 

Mrs.  Hamilton  got  up  impatiently. 


"  Pshaw,  Gareth  !  leave  off  that  kind  of 
talk  here.  A  pretty,  wealthy,  much  run 
after  woman  doesn't  stay  single  for  the 
sake  of  her  cousin  only.  And  that  reminds 
me.  As  you  go,  or  at  any  rate  pass  there 
oftener  than  I  do,  would  you  take  charge  of 
this  card-case  of  hers?  With  her  usual 
abominable  carelessness  she  left  it  here 
when  she  last  called,  and  it  is  too  costly  to 
send  by  post." 

Of  a  truth,  though  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
not  deigned  to  accept  in  words  the  league 
submitted  to  her  by  her  husband,  she  had 
carried  out  his  suggestions  with  most 
religious  fidelity,  and  with  the  more  readi- 
ness, because  (as  I  have  said)  she  knew 
less  of  Belle  Beverley  than  the  doctor,  and 
had  more  liking  for  her.  When  Gareth 
was  gone,  indeed,  she  went  so  far  as  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  little  note  to  the  widow : 

"  My  DEAR  Isabelle, — I  fear  that  story  of 
yours  about  Gareth  is  only  too  true,  and 
that  he  has  even  been  trapped  into  some 
sort  of  an  engagement.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  last.  In  fact,  he  cannot  marry  her 
under  any  circumstances ;  so  if  you  see  him, 
don't  let  him  know  that  I  have  told  you 
anything  about  it  j  but  please  use  all  your 
friendly  influence  to  make  him  forget  what 
I  am  sure  is  only  a  passing  fancy. — Your 
affectionate  cousin,  Helen  Hamilton." 

"  He  won't  go  there  to-night;  he  will  be 
too  cross  at  my  snubbing  him,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  sealed  and  despatched  the 
missive;  "but  he  must  take  that  card-case 
sooner  or  later,  and  then  he  may  remember 
my  other  words.  They  were  true  ones.  I 
could  not  have  said  them  otherwise,  even  to 
save  him  from  that  shameless  girl." 

And  then  Mrs.  Hamilton  went  up  to  the 
nursery  to  visit  her  two  youngest  children. 
Somehow,  unconsciously  even  to  herself, 
she  was  feeling  happier  since  that  interview 
in  the  study  than  she  had  done  for  many 
a  long  day ;  and  that  evening,  when  the 
doctor  happened  to  be  called  out  to  a 
patient  just  before  dinner,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  both  the  meal  and  his  wife 
were  waiting  for  him  on  his  return. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  right.  Gareth  did 
not  go  to  Mrs.  Beverley's  that  evening. 
He  dined  at  a  caf6,  which  was  frightfully 
hot  and  stuffy ;  went  to  the  theatre,  which 
was  hotter  and  stuffier  still ;  and  to  bed  in 
anything  but  a  good  humour.  He  had 
meant  to  write  to  Sybil;  but  he  had  nothing 
pleasant  to  tell  her;  and  after  all  his  boast- 
ings of  how  cordial  his  sister  would  be  in 
her  welcome  of  her  new  sister,  he  did 
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not  care  to  repeat  what  had  actually 
occurred. 

What  had  come  over  Helen,  by  the  way, 
to  make  her  so  confoundedly  disagreeable  ? 
She  was  hard  enough  on  men  in  general,  he 
knew;  but  she  had  always  been  so  kind  to 
him,  and  had  urged  him  to  marry  so  fre- 
quently, that  he  had  counted  quite  confi- 
dently on  her  support  and  assistance. 
Could  it  be  that  she  really  knew  more  of 
Sybil  than  he  did  I  Yet,  no ;  looking  back 
on  the  exquisite  purity  of  face  and  mien 
which  characterised  his  love,  even  Gareth, 
sceptic  as  he  was,  could  not  wrong  her  by 
the  doubt.  She  was  infinitely  too  good  for 
him,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  then,  had  made  Helen  so  virulently 
opposed  to  her  1  He  could  not  answer  the 
question  at  all,  and  fell  asleep  more  cross 
than  ever  for  his  failure. 

Next  day  was  worse  still — hotter,  closer, 
stuffier ;  and,  on  strolling  down  to  the 
office  of  the  paper  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, he  found  to  his  disgust  that  he  was 
expected  to  write  a  two-column  article  on  a 
subject  of  all  others  the  least  interesting  to 
him.  It  would  actually  necessitate  some 
"  reading  up,"  and  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  in  the  shade,  that  idea  was  too  much 
altogether  for  Gareth's  equanimity ;  and  he 
sauntered  away  to  the  club  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  distraction  from  it.  Even  the 
park  had  a  scorched,  arid,  end-of-the  season 
look  about  it.  People  were  flocking  out  of 
town  already,  as  unusually  hot  weather 
has  a  trick  of  making  them  do  in  this 
country  where  heat  and  sunshine  are  rare 
things ;  and  as  Gareth  looked  for  and 
missed  sundry  familiar  carriages  among  the 
throng  crowding  the  "drive"  that  after- 
noon, he  mentally  cursed  Mrs.  Dysart,  and 
even  cast  an  angry  thought  to  Sybil.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  doing  his  court- 
ing under  the  shady  limes  of  the  garden  at 
Hillbrow,  and  how  stupid  and  weak  it  was 
of  Sybil  not  to  manage  to  hold  her  own 
better  and  make  her  mother  hear  reason  ! 
How  mad  and  idiotic  he  had  been  to  put 
himself  in  such  a  position  at  all ! 

It  was  just  then  that  he  chanced  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  in  doing  so 
touched  Belle  Beverley's  card-case.  He  took 
it  out,  wondering  what  it  was,  and  the 
sight  of  the  little  gold  and  turquoise  trifle 
reminded  him,  first,  that  if  there  was  a 
cool  spot  in  London  it  was  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  owner's  drawing-room ;  and, 
next,  that  the  best  cup  of  tea  he  ever  got 
anywhere  was  to  be  procured  in  the  same 
place :  on   the   strength  of  both  which 


thoughts  he  called  a  hansom,  and  had 
himself  driven  to  Gresham  Gardens,  Ken- 
sington, without  delay. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  Ionly  want 
to  do  Helen's  errand  and  get  a  cup  of  tea." 

He  got  more,  however.  Mrs.  Beverley 
was  at  home,  and  alone;  and  on  being 
admitted  he  was  shown  at  once  into  a  small 
drawing-room,  deliciously  darkened,  and 
whose  delicately  tinted  walls,  matted  floor, 
and  furniture  coverings  of  sea-blue  linen 
embroidered  with  quaint  bunches  of  ox-eye 
daisies  and  green  oats,  had  a  cool  and 
Gountry-like  appearance  infinitely  refresh- 
ing to  the  jaded  town-goer.  Even  more 
refreshing  was  the  vista  seen  through  an 
arch  draped  with  curtains  of  filmy  lace,  of 
the  small  but  lofty  conservatory  beyond, 
all  a  tangle  of  feathery-fronded  ferns  and 
trailing  emerald  creepers,,  dripping  and 
glittering  with  diamond  drops  from  the 
spray  of  a  fountain,  whose  tinkling  plash  as 
it  fell  back  into  its  marble  basin  had  a 
soothing  sound  in  itself. 

Mrs.  Beverley  came  to  meet  him  from 
this  latter  retreat  as  he  entered.  She  was 
holding  a  pot  of  tall  white  lilies  under  the 
spray  of  the  fountain  for  refreshment,  and 
as  she  put  it  down,  and  held  out  her  shapely 
hand  to  greet  him,  he  could  not  help  telling 
himself  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this 
woman's  beauty ;  and  that  even  by  the  side 
of  Sybil  Dysart's  fairer  and  more  youthful 
loveliness  she  would  shine  "  as  musk-rose 
beside  primrose,"  by  contrast,  if  not  by 
comparison. 

She  was  looking  different  from  her  usual 
self,  too,  he  thought :  different  and  better. 
The  too  artificial  bloom  which  generally 
coloured  her  cheek  was  exchanged  for  a 
dusky  pallor  to  which  an  unwontedly 
sweet,  almost  tender  expression  in  the  large 
dark  eyes  imparted  an  expression  of  softness 
and  languor  infinitely  fascinating.  Her 
dress,  too,  seemed  made  for  the  day  and 
room,  a  soft  simply-draped  gown  of  creamy 
Indian  muslin,  slightly  open  at  the  full 
waxen  throat,  and  made  with  a  very  short 
waist,  and  girdled  with  a  broad  sash  of  pale 
primrose-coloured  silk;  while  her  shining 
raven  hair  fell  in  two  rippling  loosely-woven 
plaits  almost  to  her  knees. 

"Gareth!  How  nice  to  see  "you,"  she 
said  warmly,  "and  how  good  of  you  to 
come  out  to  visit  a  lonely  little  woman  in 
this  scorching  weather !  Come  and  sit  down. 
No,  not  there ;  this  is  your  favourite  chair, 
and  you  are  going  to  be  rewarded  by  having 
it.  Do  you  know  that  once  or  twice  while 
you  have  been  away  I  have — almost  missed 
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you !  That  is  why  I  did  not  wait  to  put 
up  my  hair,  and  arrange  myself  generally 
before  I  said  '  Show  him  in.'  Besides,  it 
is  too  hot  for  company  trappings ;  and  I 
know  you  don't  care  for  them.  Is  it  not 
cooler  here  than  in  the  room  1 " 

She  had  put  him  into  a  deep  bamboo 
chair,  cushioned  luxuriously  in  spotless  white 
sateen,  which  felt  as  cool  to  the  touch  as  it 
looked  to  the  eye  ;  and  had  seated  herself 
close  by  on  a  low  ottoman  backed  by 
stands  of  yellow  azaleas  and  shaded  by  a 
huge  tree-fern.  Gareth  felt  all  his  weari- 
ness, irritation,  and  temper  fading  away  as 
he  leant  back  and  looked  at  her.  Certainly, 
when  Belle  chose,  she  knew  how  to  make  a 
home  delicious  and  a  man  comfortable. 
What  a  Paradise  this  seemed  after  his 
fusty  lodgings,  and  the  glaring  smoke- 
scented  club-rooms — aye,  even  after  the 
meagre  homeliness  of  Farmer  Dyson's  best 
parlour,  and  the  long  dull  hours  so  difficult 
to  get  through  in  a  place  like  Chadleigh 
End,  when  they  were  not  spent  in  dancing 
attendance  on  a  mistress  who  was  seldom 
if  ever  visible.  Involuntarily  he  wondered 
if  Sybil's  drawing-room  could  be  anything 
in  this  style  (it  seemed  too  absurd  at  the 
moment  that  he  should  never  have  seen  it), 
or  whether  it  might  not  rather  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  genteelly  prim,  in  which  elderly 
provincial  widows  with  limited  incomes  are 
wont  to  rejoice.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
nothing  primly  genteel  about  Sybil;  but 
then  she  was  a  rara  avis,  and  one  could  not 
expect  the  rest  of  her  family  to  resemble 
her,  simply  because  she  happened  to  belong 
to  them.  He  felt  quite  sure,  as  he  hesitated 
between  tea  and  iced  coffee,  and  helped 
himself  to  strawberries  and  cream  heaped 
up  lusciously  on  plates  of  opal-tinted 
Venetian  glass,  that  if  he  were  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  marry  Sybil,  neither  he  nor  she 
would  ever  be  able  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of 
that  sort;  and  he  sighed  as  the  thought 
crossed  him.    Gareth  Vane  liked  luxuries. 

Mrs.  Beverley  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
smile,  half  playful,  half  kind. 

"Gareth,"  she  said,  "that's  the  second 
time  you've  sighed  since  you've  been  here ; 
and  now  that  I've  had  time  to  look  at  you,  I 
can't  help  fancying  from  your  face  there's 
something  wrong.  What  is  it  1  Anything 
you  can  tell  me?" 

She  said  it  just  as  sweetly  and  delicately 
as  Sybil  herself  could  have  done ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  sympathetic  expres- 
sion of  her  large  black  eyes  which  Gareth 
found  hard  to  face,  and  he  turned  his  away 
as  he  answered  : 


"  Wrong  with  me  1  No.  Nonsense. 
What  should  ail  me  except  the  heat? 
That's  enough  to  make  any  man  sigh.  This 
is  the  only  cool  place  I've  seen  since  I  came 
back  to  town,  or  while  I  was  away  ;  for  my 
lodgings  were  like  a  brick-kiln  for  heat, 
and  smelt  like  one  as  well,  so  far  as  the 
farmyard  -  straw  was  concerned.  Don't 
abuse  me  if  I'm  stupid  to-day,  Belle.  The 
mere  ease  of  this  chair,  and  sight  of  all  that 
cool  green  prettiness,  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  silent  with  pleasure.  Besides,  I've 
been  tramping  about  in  the  sun  all  day." 

"  Sit  still  there,  and  be  as  silent  as  you 
like,"  said  Belle,  laughing.  "  I  am  going 
to  try  over  a  new  song  in  the  inner "room, 
and  you  can  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 
If  you're  very  good,  you  shall  even  have  a 
cigarette — it  may  kill  some  of  the  aphides 
on  my  geraniums." 

She  brought  him  the  cigarette,  and  even 
lit  it  for  him,  bending  over  him  and  rest- 
ing the  warm  creamy-tinted  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  she 
did  so,  but  any  over-tenderness  in  the  action 
was  qualified  at  the  same  moment  by  the 
frank  good -nature  of  her  smile  as  she 
remarked : 

"  Gareth,  do  you  know  I  can  remember 
the  first  time  I  ever  lit  a  cigar  for  you. 
You  had  got  into  some  scrape,  and  Tom 
had  been  lecturing  you.  I  was  little  more 
than  a  bride  then ;  but  I  felt  as  if  you 
were  going  to  be  a  brother  to  me  already, 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  but  a  cigar 
to  comfort  you  under  the  infliction.  Ah, 
clear,  I  am  getting  quite  an  old  sister  now, 
am  I  not  ?  But,  at  least,  I  know  how  to 
give  you  the  old  comfort." 

And  then,  before  he  could  answer,  she 
went  away  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
sitting  down  to  the  piano  began  to  sing. 

Belle  Beverley  had  a  rich  powerful 
contralto  voice ;  a  voice  twenty  times  richer 
and  more  powerful  than  Sybil's,  as  Gareth, 
who  knew  what  good  music  was  far  better 
than  poor  Lionel,  was  well  aware ;  and 
when  she  sang  sad  or  tender  songs,  as  she 
did  now,  there  was  a  passionate  thrill  in 
every  note  which,  coming  straight  from  her 
own  heart,  could  hardly  fail  to  touch  that 
of  her  hearer. 

The  sun  was  low,  and  a  fresh  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  when  Gareth  went  home  that 
afternoon,  but  despite  the  iced  coffee,  the 
dew-dripped  ferns,  and  cool  conservatory, 
the  blood  was  coursing  more  hotly  through 
his  veins  than  it  had  done  a  few  hours  ago. 
He  went  to  the  theatre  again  that  evening, 
and  the  early  dawn  was  flushing  St.  Paul's 
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with  pale  rose-colour,  and  the  sparrows 
beginning  to  twitter  in  the  eaves,  before  he 
returned  to  the  lodgings  which  he  had 
quitted  in  disgust  the  morning  before.  But 
the  fever  of  excitement  had  faded  out  by 
then,  and  daylight  woke  a  new  course  of 
feelings.  Sybil's  photograph,  which,  framed 
in  velvet  and  gold,  occupied  the  place  of 
honour  on  his  mantel-piece,  vice  half  a 
score  of  rival  ones,  seemed  to  look  at  him 
with  the  dumb  helpless  pathos  of  some 
delicate  blossom  that  a  careless  foot  has 
trodden  on ;  and  a  frown  came  to  Gareth's 
brow  as  he  gazed  on  it. 

"Poor  little  flower,"  he  muttered;  "it 
would  be  a  shame  to  play  you  false  after 
all.    I  have  been  a  fool  to-day,  but  it's  over 
now,  and  no  one  the  worse  but  myself.  Sybil's 
fault,  too,  for  treating  me  as  she  does.  What 
does  she  think  a  man  is  made  of]    Egad  ! 
the  coldest-blooded  curate  couldn't  stand 
it :  and  she  forgets  she's  asking  some- 
thing of  a  sacrifice  of  me.    It  seemed  a 
sacrifice  to-day,  sitting  there  in  Belle 
Beverley's  dove-cot ;  and  what  had  come 
over  Belle  too  \    I've  not  seen  her  so  soft 
or — or  womanly  for  years.    The  heat,  I 
suppose,  and  by  to-morrow  most  likely 
she'll  be  in  one  of  her  tiger-cat  moods  by 
way  of  counterpoise,  and  I  shall  feel  the 
claws  when  I  go  there  to  dinner  on  Friday. 
I  wish  for  Sybil's  sake  I  hadn't  promised 
to  go.    What's  the  good  of  making  up  my 
mind  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  her  sake, 
if  I  run  and  put  my  head  straight  into  the  old 
meshes  1  God  knows,  though,  I  thought  they 
were  broken  for  me  long  enough  ago. 
Aye,  and  they  were,  until  to-day." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  the 
rosy  flush  of  dawn  creeping  higher  into  the 
sky  flooded  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
with  crimson  light,  and  cast  a  warm  glow 
over  the  photograph,  on  which,  while 
languidly  undressing,  his  eyes  were  still 
turned.    The  pictured  face    seemed  to 
kindle  into  life  beneath  the  sudden  colour, 
blotting  out  the  coarser  beauty  of  that  older 
and  harder  one  which  for  a  few  hours  had 
charmed  his  senses  away,  and  shaming 
him  by  the  tender  purity  of  its  innocent 

"  By  Jove,  they  shall  be  now  ! "  he  said 
aloud.   "If  the  child  loves  me  well  enough 
to  hold  to  me,  I'll  hold  to  her.    I've  spoilt 
her  chances  down  there,  so  if  she  spoils 
mine  it  will  be  all  fair;  only  it  must  be  her 
doing.    She  must  take  her  choice  to  have 
me  or  leave  me.    We'll  have  no  more  half 
measures,  and  so  I'll  tell  her.    Let  me  see, 
when  is  Belle's  dinner?    Friday.  That's 
the  day  after  to-morrow.    What  if  I'm  a 
good  boy,  break  with  her,  and  go  down 
to  Chadleigh  End  instead1?    One  word  of 
mouth  is  better  than  ten  by  letter,  but  I 
must  write  to  her  to  say  I  am  coming  and 
name  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  I  think 
she'll  not  demur.    I'll  put  it  strongly  any- 
how; for  if  she  does,  it'll  be  for  the  last 
time,  I  shan't  trouble  her  again." 

His  writing  materials  were  lying  on  the 
table,  and  as  he  opened  the  blotting-book 
the  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  meant  to 
write  to  Sybil  after  his  visit  to  Surbiton. 
He  had  got  as  far  as  the  address  and  date 
and  the  first  line,  "My  own  darling  little 
white  lily,"  and  then  had  broken  off  in 
irritation  at  having  nothing  pleasant  to  say 
even  in  the  way  of  a  pleasant  message  from 
Helen ;  but  now,  as  it  lay  there,  it  seemed 
like  an  encouragement  to  him  to  finish 
it  at  once ;  and,  with  a  half  wish  to  put 
himself  out  of  temptation  by  giving  him- 
self no  time  for  further  thought,  he  sat 
down,  dashed  off  a  short  impetuous  note, 
telling  Sybil  she  must  meet  him  at  a 
certain  place  and  hour  on  the  day  but  one 
following  unless  she  wished  never  to  see 
him  again,  signed,  sealed,  and  addressed  it, 
and  having  put  it  outside  to  be  posted, 
finished  undressing  in  haste,  and  flung  him- 
self, thoroughly  wearied  out,  on  to  his  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


FOR  LOVE  AND  NOT  FOR 


HATE  THOU  MUST  BE  DED. 

When  Daphne  and  Gerald  were  gone,  and 
the  fair  woodland  scene  was  empty,  a  third 
figure  came  slowly  out  of  the  fir-grove,  a  sub- 
stantial form  clad  in  a  rusty  black- silk  gown, 
short  petticoats,  side-laced  cashmere  boots, 
and  a  bonnet  which  was  only  thirty  years  be- 
hind the  prevailing  fashion.  This  antique 
form  belonged  to  Jane  Mowser,  who  carried  a 
little  basket  of  an  almost  infantine  shape,  and 
who  had  been  gathering  wild  strawberries 
for  her  afternoon  refreshment.  While  thus 
engaged  she  had  espied  Daphne's  white  frock 
gleaming  athwart  the  dark  stems  of  the  firs, 
and  had  contrived  to  skirt  the  pathway,  and 
keep  the  young  lady  in  view.  Thus  she 
had  been  within  earshot  when  Daphne  and 
Gerald  Goring  met,  and  had  heard  the  greater 
part  of  their  conversation.  "I've  known  it 
and  foreseen  it.  I  knew  it  Avould  come  to 
this  from  the  very  beginning,"  she  muttered 
breathlessly;  "and  I'm  thankful  that  I'm 
the  chosen  instrument  for  finding  them  out. 
Oh,  my  poor  Miss  Madoline,  what  a  viper  you 
have  nourished  in  your  loving  bosom  !  Oh 
the  artfulness  of  that  anteloping  girl !  pre- 
tending to  reject  him,  and  leading  him  on  all 
the  time,  and  meaning  to  run  away  with 
him  to-morrow  and  be  married  on  the  sly  at 
Geneva,  as  truly  as  my  name  is  Mowser. 
But  I'll  put  a  stop  to  their  goings  on.  I'll 
let  in  the  light  upon  their  dark  ways.  Jane 
Mowser  will  prove  a  match  for  an  antelope 
and  a  traitor." 

The  little  basket  trembled  in  Mrs. 
Mowser's  agitated  grasp,  as   she  trotted 


briskly  downhill  to  the  hotel.  i(  I'll  make 
their  baseness  known  to  Sir  "Vernon,"  sak 
Mowser,  "  and  if  he  has  the  heart  of  a  man 
he'll  crush  that  fair-haired  young  viper." 

Having  detested  Daphne  from  the  day  of 
her  birth,  Mowser  now  felt  a  virtuous  thrill, 
the  sense  of  a  relieved  conscience,  in  the 
idea  that  Daphne  was  utterly  detestable. 
It  would  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  her 
had  the  girl  turned  out  well ;  but  to  have 
her  judgment  borne  out,  her  wisdom  made 
clear  as  daylight,  every  evil  feeling  of  her 
heart  fully  justified  by  the  girl's  bad  con- 
duct, this  was  comfort  which  weighed 
heavily  in  the  scale  against  her  honest 
sorrow  for  the  mistress  whom  she  loved. 

She  had  no  idea  that  the  revelation  she 
was  going  to  make  must  necessarily  lead  to 
the  cancelment  of  Madoline's  engagement. 
Her  notion  was  that  if  Sir  Vernon  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  treachery  that 
had  been  going  on  in  his  family  circle,  he 
would  turn  his  younger  daughter  out  of 
doors,  and  compel  Gerald  Goring  to  keep 
faith  with  his  elder  daughter.  She  allowed, 
nothing  for  those  finer  shades  of  feeling 
which  generally  lead  to  the  breaking  of 
matrimonial  engagements.  It  seemed  to  { 
her  that  if  a  man  had  got  himself  engaged 
to  a  girl,  and  wanted  to  cry  off,  he  must  be 
taken  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  as  it  were, 
and  made  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

When  seven  o'clock  came  and  the  table- 
d'hote,  Daphne  was  shut  up  in  her  own 
room  with  a  bad  headache ;  Mr.  Goring  Avas  • 
missing ;  and  there  were  only  Aunt  Rhoda, 
Madoline,  and  Edgar  to  take  their  accus- 
tomed places  near  one  end  of  the  long  table. 
A  little  pencilled  note  from  Daphne  had 
been  brought  to  Madoline  by  one  of  the 
chambermaids,  just  before  dinner  : 

"  I  have  been  for  a  long  long  walk,  and 
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the  heat  has  given  me  a  dreadful  headache. 
Please  excuse  my  coming  to  dinner.  I  will 
have  some  tea  in  my  room." 

"  That  foolish  girl  has  "been  walking  too 
far  for  her  strength,  no  doubt ! "  said  Mrs. 
Ferrers.  "  She  is  always  in  extremes.  But 
what  has  become  of  Mr.  Goring  1  Has  he 
been  over-walking  himself  too  ]" 

"I  think  not,"  answered .  Lina,  smiling; 
"  we  were  dawdling  about  together  near  the 
hotel  till  four  o'clock,  and  1  don't  suppose 
he  would  start  for  a  long  ramble  after 
that." 

"  Then  why  is  he  not  at  dinner  1 " 

This  question  was  unanswerable.  They 
could  only  speculate  vaguely  about  the 
absent  one.  Nobody  had  seen  him  after 
he  parted  from  Madoline  at  the  garden-gate. 
Perhaps  he  had  walked  to  Vevey,  perhaps 
to  Montreux,  miscalculating  the  distance, 
and  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  go  and 
return.  There  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
all  through  the  dinner,  Madoline's  eyes 
wandering  to  the  door  every  now  and  then, 
expecting  to  see  Gerald  enter;  Edgar  out 
of  spirits  because  Daphne  was  absent ;  Mrs. 
Ferrers  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  beginning 
to  perceive  that  Swiss  scenery  was  a  delight 
of  which  one  might  become  weary. 

"I  am  so  vexed  with  myself  for  falling 
asleep  and  letting  Daphne  roam  about 
alone,"  said  Edgar,  staring  absently  at  a 
savoury  mess  of  veal  and  vegetable  to  which 
he  had  mechanically  helped  himself. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  blame  your- 
self for  Daphne's  want  of  common  sense," 
answered  AuntRhoda,  somewhat  snappishly. 
"  It  was  an  afternoon  that  would  have  sent 
anybody  to  sleep.  Even  I,  who  am  gene- 
rally so  wakeful,  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  over  my  book." 

If  Mrs.  Ferrers  had  confessed  that  she 
had  been  snoring  vigorously  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  she  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth. 

Dinner  came  to  its  close,  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  Gerald.  Edgar  went  up  to 
the  corridor  and  knocked  at  Daphne's  door 
to  enquire  if  her  head  were  better. 

She  answered  from  within  in  a  weary 
voice  : 

"  Thanks  ;  no  !  It  is  aching  awfully. 
Please  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me.  Go 
for  a  nice  walk  with  Lina." 

"  Don't  you  think  if  you  were  to  come 
out,  and  sit  in  the  garden,  the  cool  evening 
air  would  do  you  good  % " 

"  I  couldn't  lift  my  head  from  the 
pillow." 

'••  Then  you  will  not  be  well  enough  to 
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go  back  to  Montreux  to-morrow  morning  1 
We  had  better  put  off  the  journey." 

"  On  no  account.  I  shall  be  quite  well 
to-morrow.  It  is  only  a  headache.  Please 
go  away,  and  enjoy  your  evening." 

"As  if  I  could  enjoy  life  without  you  ! 
Good-night,  darling.   God  bless  you  ! "  - 

"Good-night,"  replied  the  tired  voice, 
and  he  went  away  sorrowing. 

What  was  his  life  worth  without  her? 
Absolutely  nothing.  He  had  chosen  to  make 
this  one  delight,  this  one-  love,  the  all  in  all 
of  existence. 

He  went  down  into  the  garden  with  a 
dejected  air,  and  joined  Lina,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  spot  where  the  view  of  valley 
below  and  the  height  above  was  loveliest ; 
but  Lina  was  scarcely  more  cheerful  than 
Edgar.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  seriously 
uneasy  at  Gerald's  absence. 

"  You  don't  think  anything  can  have 
happened — any  accident  1 "  she  asked  f  alter- 
ingly. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  have  tumbled 
off  a  precipice1?  Hardly  likely.  A  man 
who  has  climbed  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jung- 
frau  would  hardly  come  to  grief  hereabouts. 
I  think  the  worst  that  has  befallen  him  is 
to  have  lost  his  dinner." 

They  sat  in  the  garden  till  the  valley  and 
lake  below  were  folded  in  darkness,  and 
the  moon  was  climbing  high  above  the 
dark  fir  -  trees  and  the  grey  peak,  and 
then  Lina's  heart  was  lightened  by  tha 
sound  of  a  sympathetic  tenor  voice,  whose 
every  tone  she  kneAV,  singing  "  La  donna  e 
mobile,"  as  the  singer  came  up  the  grassy 
slope  below  the  garden.  She  went  to  meet 
him. 

"  My  dear  Gerald,  I  have  been  miserable 
about  you." 

"  Because  I  didn't  appear  at .  dinner  1 
Forgive  me,  dearest.  The  heat  gave  me  a 
racking  headache,  and  I  thought  a  tre- 
mendous wajk  was  the  only  way  to  cure  it. 
I  have  been  down  to  Montreux,  and  have  seen 
your  father,  who  is  pining  for  your  return. 
He  looked  quite  scared  when  I  dashed  into 
the  garden,  where  he  was  reading  his  paper 
on  the  terrace  by  the  lake.  I  was  not  ten 
minutes  at  Montreux  altogether." 

"  Dear  father  !  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  go  and  see  him." 

"  It  was  only  a  peep.  I'm  sorry  you  felt 
fidgety  about  me." 

"I  am  sorry  you  had  a  headache.  It 
seems-  an  epidemic.  Daphne  was  not  able 
to  appear  at  dinner  for  the  same  reason." 

"  Poor  little  Daphne  ! " 

They  were  to  start  upon  their  return 
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journey  early  next  morning,  so  as  to  reach. 
Montreux  before  the  tropical  heat  of  after- 
noon. They  all  breakfasted  together  in 
Madoline's  sitting-room  between  six  and 
seven,  Aunt  Ehoda,  who  was  a  great 
advocate  of  early  rising,  looking  much  the 
sleepiest  of  the  party.  Daphne  was  pale 
and  spiritless,  but,  as  she  declared  herself 
perfectly  well,  nobody  could  say  anything 
to  her. 

They  started  at  seven  o'clock.  There 
were  two  carriages  :  a  roomy  landau,  and  a 
vehicle  of  composite  shape  and  long  service 
for  Mowser  and  the  luggage.  Daphne  at 
once  declared  her  intention  of  walking. 

"The  walk  downhill  through  fields  and 
orchards  and  vineyards  will  be  lovely,"  she 
said. 

"  Delicious,"  exclaimed  Edgar,  "  but  don't 
you  think  it  is  rather  too  far  for  a  walk  % " 

"  Are  you  too  lazy  to  walk  with  me  % " 

"I  don't  think  you  need  insult  me  by 
such  a  question,"  on  which  Daphne  set  out 
without  another  word,  waving  her  hand 
lightly  to  Madoline  as  she  vanished  at  a 
turn  of  the  road. 

Gerald  Goring  handed  the  two  ladies  to 
their  seats  in  the  landau,  and  took  his 
place  facing  them.  He  had  a  listless  worn- 
out  look,  as  if  his  pedestrianism  last  night 
had  exhausted  him. 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,  Gerald,"  Lina 
said  anxiously,  disturbed  at  seeing  his  hag- 
gard countenance  in  the  clear  morning  light. 

"  My  dearest,  who  could  possibly  look 
well  in  such  a  languid  atmosphere  as  this  1 
We  are  in  a  vaporous  basin,  shut  in  by  a 
circle  of  hills.  Down  at  Montreux  it  is  like 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  gigantic  forcing-pit. 
Here,  though  we  fancy  ourselves  ever  so  high, 
we  are  only  on  the  side  of  the  incline.  The 
wall  still  rises  above  us.  At  this  season  we 
ought  to  be  at  Davos  or  Pontresina." 

"  Those  are  the  only  places  people  go  to 
nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrers  discontentedly. 
"I  shall  be  almost  ashamed  to  tell  my 
friends  where  I  have  been.  All  the  people 
one  meets  in  society  go  to  the  Engadine." 

"  I  don't  think  that  idea  need  spoil  our 
enjoyment  of  this  lovely  scenery,"  said 
Madoline;  "look  at  Daphne  and  Mr. 
Turchill,  what  a  way  they  are  below  us." 

She  pointed  with  her  sunshade  to  a 
glancing  white  figure  among  the  chestnut 
groves  below.  Edgar  and  Daphne  had 
descended  by  those  steep  straight  paths 
which  made  so  little  of  the  distance, 
while  the  horses  were  travelling  quietly 
along  the  gentle  windings  of  the  road. 
It  was  a  lovely  drive  to  Montreux,  the 


town  and  its  adjacent  villages  looking 
like  a  child's  toys  set  out  upon  a  green 
table  i  the  castle  of  Chillon  distinctly 
seen  at  every  turn  of  the  road;  the 
hillsides  shaded  by  Spanish  chestnuts,  big 
and  old ;  the  green  slopes  mounting  up 
and  up  towards  a  blue  heaven.  They 
passed  the  little  post  and  telegraph  office  at 
Glion,  a  wooden  hut,  baked  through  and 
through  with  the  sun,  like  an  oven ;  the 
hotel  where  the  children  were  at  play  in  the 
garden,  and  a  few  early-rising  adults  strolled 
about  rather  listlessly,  waiting  for  breakfast ; 
and  then  down  by  the  ever-winding  road, 
past  many  a  trickling  waterfall;  sometimes 
a  mere  cleft  in  the  rock,  sometimes  a  stOny 
recess  in  a  low- wall,  fringed  with  ferns,  where 
the  water  drops  perpetually  into  the  basin 
below ;  and  so  by  wooded  slopes  descending 
steeply  to  the  sapphire  lake,  past  the  parish 
church,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill- 
side, and  by  many  a  public  pump  with  a 
double  spout,  and  tanks  where  the  women 
were  washing  linen  or  vegetables  under  an 
open  roof. 

They  were  at  Montreux  before  ten  o'clock, 
Sir  Vernon  delighted  to  have  his  elder 
daughter  back  again,  and  even  enquiring 
civilly  about  Daphne,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived,  despite  the  tremendous  spurt  with 
which  she  and  Edgar  had  begun. 

"  That  is  just  like  Daphne,"  said  her 
father,  when  he  was  told  how  she  had 
insisted  on  walking  all  the  way.  "  She  is 
always  beginning  something  tremendous,  and 
never  finishing  it.  I  daresay  we  shall  have 
Turchill  down  here  presently  in  search  of  a 
carriage  to  bring  her  the  second  half  of 
the  way." 

"  Yesterday  she  gave  herself  a  headache 
by  roaming  about  the  hills,"  said  Aunt 
Rhoda ;  "  she  has  not  a  particle  of  dis- 
cretion." 

"Do  you  expect  her  to  be  full  of  wisdom 
at  eighteen,  Auntie  ] "  asked  Madoline  depre- 
catingly. 

"  I  can  only  say,  my  dear,  that  at  eighteen 
I  was  not  a  fool,"  replied  Mrs.  Ferrers 
sourly ;  and  Lina  did  not  argue  the  question 
further,  knowing  but  too  well  how  her  aunt 
was  affected  towards  Daphne. 

The  pedestrians  made  their  appearance 
five  minutes  later,  none  the  worse  for  their 
long  walk  through  fields  and  vineyards,  and 
across  cottage-gardens  and  orchards,  a  walk 
full  of  interest  and  diversity.  Daphne, 
flushed  with  exercise,  looked  ever  so  much 
better  than  she  had  looked  at  breakfast, 
where  she  had  been  without  appetite  even 
for  her  beloved  rolls  and  honey. 
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"  I  have  a  little  business  to  arrange  in 
Geneva,"  said  Gerald,  while  they  were  all 
sitting  about  the'  airy  drawing-room  in  a 
purposeless  way,  before  settling  down  into 
their  old  quarters  and  old  habits.  "  I  think 
I  shall  take  the  train,  as  the  quicker  way, 
and  then  I  can  bo  back  to  dinner." 

Madoline  looked  surprised. 

"  Have  you  anything  very  important  to 
do  in  Geneva  1 "  she  asked  ;  "  you  never 
said  anything  about  it  before." 

"  No  ;  it  is  a  necessity  which  has  arisen 
quite  lately.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it — 
afterwards.  Good-bye  till  dinner-time. 
You  must  be  tired  after  your  morning 
drive,  and  you  won't  feel  inclined  for 
much  excursionising  to-day." 

"  I'm  afraid  we've  seen  everything  there 
is  to  be  seen  within  a  manageable  distance," 
said  Mrs.  Ferrers  rather  dolefully. 

Daphne  was  sitting  near  the  door.  She 
had  dropped  into  a  low  deep  chair,  and  sat 
with  her  straw  hat  in  her  lap,  full  of  wild 
flowers  which  she  had  gathered  on  the  way 
down.  Gerald  stooped  as  he  passed  her, 
and  took  one  of  the  half-withered  blossoms 
— things  so  fragile  in  their  delicate  beauty 
that  they  faded  as  soon  as  plucked — and 
put  it  in  his  breast.  The  act  was  so  care- 
lessly done  that  no  one  seeing  it  would  have 
perceived  any  significance  in  it,  or  could 
have  guessed  that  the  hand  which  took  the 
flower  trembled  with  suppressed  feeling,  and 
that  the  heart  against  which  it  lay  beat  loud 
with  passion. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  all  arrangements  for 
our  marriage,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Good-bye,"she  answered,  looking  straight 
up  at  him. 

He  was  gone.  Her  gaze  followed  him 
slowly  to  the  door,  and  lingered  there  ;  then 
she  rose,  and  gathered  up  her  flowers. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  my  room  and  lie  down," 
she  said  to  Madoline.  "Please  don't  let 
Edgar  come  worrying  about  me.  Tell  him 
to  amuse  himself  without  my  company  for 
once  in  a  way." 

"  My  dearest,  I  don't  think  he  has  an 
idea  of  amusing  himself  without  you  in 
Switzerland.  How  tired  you  look,  my  poor 
pet !  Go  and  lie  down  and  get  a  nice  re- 
freshing sleep  after  your  walk.  You  shall 
not  be  disturbed  till  I  come  myself  to  bring 
you  some  tea.  That  will  be  better  for  you 
than  coming  down  to  luncheon." 

"I  don't  feel  much  inclined  for  3leep, 
though  I  confess  to  being  tired.  I  should 
like  you  to  come  and  sit  with  me  for  a  little, 
Lina,  soon  after  luncheon,  if  you  don't 
mind." 


"  Mind  !  My  darling,  as  if  I  were  not 
always  glad  to  be  with  you." 

Daphne  went  slowly  up  to  her  room,  very 
slowly,  with  automatic  steps,  as  one  who 
walks  in  his  sleep.  The  dark  grey  eyes 
looked  straight  into  space,  fixed  and  heavy 
with  despair. 

a  He  is  mad,  and  I  am  mad,"  she  said  to 
herself     "  How  can  it  end — except  " 

Her  room  was  bright  and  pretty,  gaily 
furnished  in  that  bright  foreign  style 
which  studies  scenic  effect  rather  than 
solid  comfort  ;  French  windows  opening 
upon  a  balcony,  shaded  with  "a  striped 
awning.  The  windows  looked  on  to  the 
lake,  across  the  bright  blue  water  to  the 
opposite  shore,  with  its  grand  and  solitary 
hills,  its  villages  few  and  far  apart.  Daphne 
stood  for  a  long  while  looking  dreamily  at 
that  expanse  of  bright  water,  and  the 
bold  rugged  shore  beyond ;  at  Chillon  in  its 
rocky  corner;  at  the  deep  dark  gorge  whence 
the  yellow  Ehine  comes  rushing  in,  staining 
Lake  Leman's  azure  floor.  How  lovely  it 
all  was — how  lovely,  and  yet  of  how  little 
account  in  the  sum  of  man's  destiny  !  All 
Nature's  loveliness  was  powerless  to  mend 
one  broken  heart. 

"  What  was  it  that  he  read  on  my  hand 
that  day  at  Fontainebleau  1 "  she  asked 
herself.    "  Was  it  this  ]  was  it  this  1 " 

A  steamer  went  by  laden  with  people, 
a  band  playing  a  waltz  tune.  The  world 
seemed  full  of  thoughtless  souls,  for  whom 
life  meant  only  idle  empty  pleasures. 
Daphne  turned  away  from  that  sunlit 
scene  sick  at  heart,  wishing  that  she  were 
lying  quietly  in  one  of  those  green  dells 
through  which  they  had  passed  to-day,  and 
that  life  were  ebbing  away  without  an 
effort. 

"  Seneca  was  a  wise  and  learned  man," 
she  thought ;  "  but  with  all  his  wisdom  he 
found  it  difficult  to  die.  Cleopatra's  death 
sounds  easier — a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  little 
gliding  snake,  a  bright  pretty  creature  that 
a  child  might  have  played  with,  and  been 
stung  to  death  unawares." 

She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  not  tired 
from  her  walk,  which  seemed  as  nothing  to 
the  lithe  active  limbs,  but  weary  of  life  and 
its  perplexities.  Oh,  how  he  loved  her,  and 
how  she  loved  him  !  And  what  a  glorious 
godlike  thing  life  would  be  in  his  company. 
Glorious,  but  it  must  not  be ;  godlike,  but 
honour  barred  the  way. 

"  Oh,  God  !  let  me  never  forget  what  she 
has  been  to  me,"  she  prayed,  with  clasped 
hands,  with  all  her  soul  in  that  prayer — 
"  sister,  mother,  all  the  world  of  love,  and 
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protection,  and  comfort — teach,  me  to  be 
true  to  her  ;  teach  me  to  be  loyal." 

For  two  long  hours  she  lay,  broad  awake, 
in  a  blank  tearless  despair ;  and  then  the 
door  was  gently  opened,  and  Madoline  came 
softly  into  the  room  and  seated  herself  by 
the  bed.  Daphne  was  lying  with  her  face 
to  the  wall.  She  did  not  turn  immediately, 
but  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her  sister 
without  a  word. 

"Dearest,  your  hand  is  burning  hot; 
you  must  be  in  a  fever,"  said  Madoline. 

"  No ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me." 

"I'm  afraid  there  is.  I'm  afraid  that 
walk  was  too  fatiguing.  I  have  ordered 
some  tea  for  you."  The  maid  brought  it  in 
as  she  spoke  ;  not  Mowser.  Mowser  had 
kept  herself  aloof  with  an  air  of  settled 
gloom,  ever  since  her  return  to  Montreux. 
"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  nice  long  sleep." 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  much," 
answered  Daphne,  turning  her  languid  head 
upon  her  pillow,  and  then  sitting  up  on  the 
bed,  a  listless  figure  in  a  tumbled  white 
gown,  with  loose  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders;  "I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep 
much,  but  I  have  been  resting.  Don't 
trouble  about  me,  Lina  dear.  I  am  very 
well. '  What  delicious  tea  ! "  she  said,  as  she 
tasted  the  cup  which  Madoline  had  just 
poured  out  for  her.  "  How  good  you  are. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you — to  have  a  long 
serious  talk — about  you  and — Mr.  Goring." 

"  Indeed,  dear  1  It  is  not  often  my  lively 
sister  has  any  inclination  for  seriousness." 

"  No ;  but  I  have  been  thinking  deeply 
of  late  about  long  engagements,  and  short 
engagements,  and  love  before  marriage,  and 
love  after  marriage — don't  you  know1?" 
Her  eyes  were  hidden  under  their  drooping 
lids,  but  her  colour  changed,  from  pale  to 
rose  and  from  rose  to  pale,  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  what  wise  thoughts  have  you  had 
upon  the  subject,  dearest  1"  asked  Lina 
lightly. 

"  I  can  hardly  explain  them ;  but  I  have 
been  thinking.  You  know  that  I  am  not 
desperately  in  love  with — poor  Edgar.  I 
have  never  pretended  to  be  so ;  have  I, 
dear ] " 

"  You  have  always  spoken  lightly  of  him. 
But  it  is  your  way  to  speak  lightly  of  every- 
thing ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  he  is 
much  more  dear  to  you  than  you  say  he  is." 

"He  is  not.  I  respect  him;  because  I 
know  how  good  he  is.  But  that  is  all.  And 
do  you  know,  Lina,  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  your  feeling  for  Mr.  Goring  is  not  much 
stronger  than  mine  for  Edgar.    You  are 


attached  to  him  ;  you  have  an  affection  for 
him,  which  has  grown  out  of  long  acquaint- 
ance and  habit — an  almost  sisterly  affection. 
But  you  are  not  passionately  in  love  with 
him.  If  he  were  to  die,  you  would  be 
grieved ;  but  you  would  not  be  heartbroken." 
She  said  this  slowly,  deliberately,  her  eyes 
no  longer  downcast,  but  reading  her  sister's 
face. 

"  Daphne  !  "  cried  Madoline,  "  how  dare 
you  1  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ]  '  Not  love 
him  !  Why,  you  know  that  I  have  loved 
him  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  with  a  love 
which  every  day  of  my  life  has  made  stronger 
— a  love  that  is  so  rooted  in  my  heart  that 
I  cannot  imagine  what  life  would  be  like 
without  him.  I  am  not  impulsive  or  de- 
monstrative—  I  do  not  talk  about  those 
things  which  are  most  dear  and  most  sacred 
in  my  life,  simply  because  they  are  too  sacred 
to  be  spoken  about.  If  he  were — to  die — 
if  I  were  to  lose  him — no,  I  cannot  think 
of  that.  It  is  heartless  of  you  to  put  such 
thoughts  into  my  mind.  My  life  has  been 
all  sunshine — a  calm  happy  life.  God  may 
be  keeping  some  great  grief  in  store  for  my 
later  clays.  If  it  were  to  come,  I  should  bow 
beneath  the  rod ;  but  my  heart  would  break 
all  the  same." 

"  And  if  the  grief  took  another  shape 
: — if  he  were  to  be  false  to  you  % "  said 
Daphne,  laying  her  hand,  icy  cold  now, 
upon  her  sister's. 

"  That  would  be  worse,"  answered  Lina 
huskily  ;  "it  would  kill  me." 

Daphne  said  not  a  word  more.  Her  hands 
Avere  clasped,  as  in  prayer;  the  dark  sorrow- 
ful eyes  were  lifted,  and  the  lips  moved 
dumbly. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  of  such 
things,  dear,"  she  said  gently,  after  that 
voiceless  prayer.    "  It  was  very  foolish." 

Lina  was  profoundly  agitated.  That 
calm  and  gentle  nature  was  capable  of 
strongest  feeling.  The  image  of  a  terrible 
sorrow — a  sorrow  which,  however  unlikely, 
was  not  impossible — once  evoked  was  not 
to  be  banished  in  a  moment. 

"Yes;  it  was  foolish,  Daphne,"  she  an- 
swered tremulously.  "  No  good  can  ever 
come  of  such  thoughts.  We  are  in  God's 
hands.  We  can  only  be  happy  in  this  life 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  our  joy  is  so 
easily  turned  into  sorrow.  And  now,  dear, 
if  you  are  quite  comfortable  and  there  is 
nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you,  I  must  go 
back  to  Aunt  Bhoda ;  I  promised  to  go  for 
a  walk  with  her." 

"  Isn't  it  too  warm  for  walking  1 " 

"  Not  for  Aunt  Bhoda's  idea  of  an  after- 
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noon  walk,  which  is  generally  to  stroll  down 
to  the  pier,  and  sit  under  the  trees  watching 
the  people  land  from'  the  steamers." 

"  Shall  you  be  out  long,  do  you  think  1" 

"  That  will  depend  upon  Aunt  Ehoda. 
She  said  something  about  wanting  to  go  in 
the  steamer  to  Vevey,  if  it  could  be  done 
comfortably  before  dinner." 

"  Good-bye  !  Kiss  me,  Lina.  Tell  me 
you  are  not  angry  ivith  me  for  what  I  said 
just  now.'  I  wanted  to  sound  the  depths  of 
your  love." 

"  It  was  cruel,  dear  ;  but  I  am  not  angry," 
answered  Lina,  kissing  her  tenderly. 

Daphne  put  her  arms  round  her  sister's 
neck,  just  as  she  had  done  years  ago  when 
she  was  a  child. 

"  God  bless  you  and  reward  you  for  all 
you  have  been  to  me,  Lina  !"  she  faltered 
tearfully ;  and  so,  with  a  fervent  embrace, 
they  parted. 


KING  LEAR. 

The  theatrical  wardrobe  of  Edward 
Alleyn,  Elizabethan  actor  and  manager, 
and  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  in- 
cluded "a  scarlet  cloak  with  two  broad 
gold  laces,  with  gold  buttons  down  the  sides 
for  Leir."  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
this  Leir  was  not  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare, 
but  the  hero  of  an  older  drama,  The  Most 
Famous  Chronicle  History  of  Leire,  King  of 
England,  and  his  Three  Daughters,  first 
performed  about  1593.  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear  came  upon  the  stage  probably 
in  1605,  and  was  first  printed  in  1608,  "  as 
it  was  played  before  the  King's  Majesty 
at  Whitehall,  upon  St.  Stephen's  night  in 
the  Christmas  holy  days,  by  his  Majesty's 
Servants,  playing  usually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bankside."  , 

The  fable  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters 
belongs  to  the  popular  literature  of  Europe. 
The  same  story  is  related  of  Theodosius, 
"  a  wise  Emperor  in  the  City  of  Rome,"  in 
that  old  collection  of  romances,  legends,  and 
apologues  called  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
written  or  compiled  about  1340,  and  "a 
fashionable  work,"  as  Dunlop  describes  it, 
in  1358.  King  Lear's  history  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  the  old  novel  of  Perceforest, 
which  comprehends  the  fabulous  account 
of  Britain  previous  to  the  age  of  Arthur,  and 
is  accounted  the  longest  and  best  known 
romance  of  its  class.  From  Perceforest 
the  story  found  its  way  into  Fabian's  Con- 
cordance of  Stories,  written  in  the  time  of 


Henry  the  Seventh,  into  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  and  into  the  Fairy  Queen  of 
Spencer.  The  "lamentable  ballads"  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  are  supposed  to  be  of 
later  date,  for  these  present  a  tragical 
catastrophe  in  correspondence  with  the 
Shakespearean  tragedy;  whereas  all  the 
other  versions  of  the  story  terminate 
comfortably. 

No  doubt  Shakespeare  had  before  him 
the  Chronicle  History  of  Liere,  and 
borrowed  something  from  its  method  of 
conducting  the  story.  In  the  old  play  the 
daughters  are  named  Gonorill,  Ragan,  and 
Cordelia.  The  faithful  fool  does  not 
appear,  and  there  are  no  such  characters 
as  Gloucester,  Edgar,  and  Edmund;  the 
episode  of  Gloucester  and  his  sons  being 
borrowed,  as  Steevens  alleges,  from  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia.  A  character  called  Perillus 
corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  Kent 
of  Shakespeare,  and  attends  upon  Lear  in 
his  misfortunes ;  but  Perillus  has  not  been 
previously  banished,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Collier 
says  of  him,  "a  poor  spiritless  lamenter 
over  the  injuries  of  Cordelia,"  affording  no 
control:  to  Lear.  Gonorill  and  Ragan  are 
not  married  until  their  husbands  have 
been  bribed  by  the  offer  of  the  division  of 
the  kingdom.  Ragan  engages  a  ruffian  to 
murder  Lear  and  Perillus  in  a  wood;  an 
affecting  scene  ensues,  when  the  two  old 
men  so  plead  for  their  lives,  that  the 
assassin  shrinks  from  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task,  and  they  escape  to  France. 
The  King  of  France,  visiting  England  in 
the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  encounters  Cor- 
delia, who  has  been  driven  from  her  father's 
court.  Each  falls  in-  love  with  the  other ; 
he  does  not  know  that  she  is  a  princess, 
nor  does  she  know  that  he  is  a  king. 
They  subsequently  become  man  and  wife. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  madness  of  Lear 
in  the  old  play.  Cordelia  and  her  husband, 
the  King  of  France,  invade  England,  and 
restore  Lear  to  the  throne ;  Gonorill  and 
Ragan  are  defeated  and  exiled ;  Cordelia 
and  the  King  of  France,  after  reposing 
awhile  with  Lear,  return  to  their  own 
dominions.  A  character  called  Mumford, 
a  French  nobleman,  who  is  -at  times  of 
comical  disposition,  does  not  appear  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

It  is  probable  that  Burbadge,  the  leading 
player  of  the  time,  was  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  Lear.  Davies,  in  his  Dramatic 
Miscellanies,  suggests  that  Joseph  Taylor  was 
probably  the  original  Edgar;  but  the  sugges- 
tion has  no  authority.  After  the  Restoration 
the  tragedy  was  reproduced,  some  time 
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about  1663,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields;  the  principal  character  being  no 
doubt  sustained  by  the  great  Mr.  Better- 
ton.  "  In  all  probability,"  writes  Davies, 
"Nokes,  whose  face  was  a  comedy,  acted 
the  Fool  with  Betterton's  Lear ;  if  so,  we 
may  guess  the  consequence."  For  Davies 
was  one  of  those  who  held  that  the  pathos 
of  Lear  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
presence  of  his  poor  fool  upon  the  scene. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the^tragedy, 
for  all  its  nobility  and  greatness,  fell  short 
as  an  acting  play  of  the  popularity  enjoyed 
by  other  of  the  poet's  works.  His  con- 
temporaries make  no  mention  of  King  Lear, 
and  but  two  quarto  editions  of  the  work 
were  issued  prior  to  the  folio  of  1623. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Burbadge's  Lear ; 
nor  does  Betterton's  representation  of  the 
character  appear  to  have  received  attention 
from  the  critics  of  his  time.  Much  was 
written  of  his  portrayal  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  other  Shakespearean 
creations  ;  but  of  his  Lear  no  account  has 
come  down  to  us.  Apparently  the  tragedy 
was  not  represented  between  1663  and 
1681.  When  it  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre  in 
1681,  it  was  found  to  have  been  grievously 
altered,  disguised,  and  maimed.  It  had 
undergone  merciless  adaptation  at  the 
hands  of  Nahum  Tate,  who  subsequently, 
upon  the  death  of  Shadwell,  became  Poet 
Laureate;  and  who,  in  combination  with 
Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  perpetrated  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  mangled  edition, 
Tate  speaks  of  the  original  as  "  an  obscure 
piece  recommended  to  his  notice  by  a 
friend."  Having  thus  accidentally  become 
acquainted  with  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare, 
he  discovered  it  to  be  a  "  heap  of  jewels 
unstrung  and  unpolished,  yet  so  dazzling 
in  their  disorder  that  I  soon  perceived  I 
had  seized  a  treasure."  He  resolved  forth- 
with, "  out  of  zeal  for  all  the  remains 
of  Shakespeare,"  to  remodel  the  story.  He 
proceeds:  "It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
light  on  one  expedient  to  rectify  what  was 
wanting  in  the  regularity  and  probability 
of  the  tale,  which  was,  to  run  through  the 
whole,  a  love  betwixt  Edgar  and  Cordelia 
that  never  changed  word  with  each  other 
in  the  original,"  &c. 

George  Colman,  who  in  1768  produced 
his  acting  edition  of  Lear,  denounces,  as  a 
capital  objection  to  Tate's  alteration,  the 
introduction  of  the  love  scenes  between 
Edgar  and  Cordelia.  He  asserts  that  this 
episodical  love,  so  far  from  heightening  the 
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distress  of  the  story,  has  rather  diffused 
a  languor  over  all  the  scenes  of  the 
play  from  which  Lear  is  absent  ;  "the 
embraces  of  Cordelia  and  the  ragged  Edgar 
would  have  appeared  too  ridiculous  for 
representation,  had  they  not  been  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  some  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  Shakespeare." 

Tate  mangles  the  text  incessantly,  inter- 
polates much  trash  of  his  own,  and  entirely 
re-writes  the  last^  act,  supplying  it  with  a 
cheerful  termination.  "They  are  all  as 
happy  and  jolly  as  heart  could  wish," 
writes  Mr.  Genest  of  the  surviving 
characters.  Edmund  dies  while  Regan 
and  Goneril  are  "pulling  caps  "for  him; 
in  his  last  moments  he  consoles  himself 
with  reflecting  on  his  success  in  love  i 

Who  would  not  choose  like  me  to  yield  his  breath, 
T'have  rival  queens  contend  for  him  in  death  ? 

Lear  is  permitted  a  combat  with  four 
murderers;  he  is  turned  of  fourscore  and 
unarmed;  but  he  snatches  a  partisan  and 
disposes  of  two  of  his  assailants.  Further 
of  Tate's  alterations  may  be  noted  his  total 
suppression  of  the  Fool.  Oswald,  the 
steward,  is  changed  into  a  gentleman- 
usher.  A  grand  scene  is  introduced,  in 
which  Cordelia  is  attacked  by  two  ruffians 
in  the  pay  of  Edmund,  and  is  gallantly 
rescued  by  Edgar.  There  is  also  a  grotto 
scene  in  which  Edmund  and  Regan  are 
described  as  "amorously  seated  listening 
to  music."  When  Gloster's  eyes  are  put  out, 
Regan  says : 

Read  and  save  the  Cambrian  prince  a  labour, 
If  thy  eyes  fail  thee,  call  for  spectacles  ! 

And  here  are  certain  of  Tate's  own  lines 
tacked  on  to  Lear's  grand  speech  in  the 
second  act: 

Blood !  Fire  !  here — Leprosies  and  bluest  plagues ! 
Room,  room  for  Hell  to  belch  her  horrors  up, 
And  drench  the  Circes  in  a  stream  of  fire ; 
Hark,  how  the  Infernals  echo  to  my  rage 
Their  whips  and  snakes  ! 

Betterton  was  the  original  Lear  of  Tate's 
version,  the  great  Mrs.  Barry  appeared  as 
Cordelia,  and  Regan  was  impersonated  by 
a  titled  actress,  Lady  Slingsby,  of  whom 
little  is  known  but  that  she  played  many 
characters  of  importance  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  read,  however,  that 
"  Dame  Mary  Slingsby,  widow,  from  St. 
James's  parish,  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras 
parish,  March  1st,  1694." 

On  the  title-page  of  his  play  of  Injured 
Love;  or,  The  Cruel  Husband,  published 
in  1707,  Tate  coolly  describes  himself  as 
the  "author  of  the  tragedy  called  King 
Lear."    His  adaptation  had  secured  firm 
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possession  of  the  stage.  De  Quincey,  dis- 
puting the  assertions  of  SteevensandMalone 
as  to  the  neglect  of  Shakespeare  that  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  after  the  Eestoration, 
maintains  that  the  general  public  were  not 
in  fault,  they  were  without  choice  in  the 
matter;  "the  degenerate  taste  which  sub- 
stituted the  caprices  of  Davenant,  the  rants 
of  Dryden,  or  the  filth  of  Tate,  for  the 
jewellery  of  Shakespeare,"  should,  as  he 
urges,  be  charged  exclusively  against  the 
managers  and  not  against  the  public,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  was  furnished 
with  any  means  of  comparing  the  original 
text  with  the  spurious,  or  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other.  Addison  entered 
a  solitary  protest  against  Tate's  edition. 
"King  Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  as 
Shakespeare  wrote  it,"  he  says  in  the 
Spectator,  Number  Forty;  "  but  as  it  is  re- 
formed according  to  the  chimerical  notion 
of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
has  lost  half  its  beauty."  Davies  probably 
represented  general  opinion  when,  condemn- 
ing Tate  for  his  vanity  in  pretending  to 
mend  Shakespeare,  and  for  claiming  the 
play  as  his  own,  he  asserts  that  Tate 
"rescued  the  play  from  that  oblivion  to 
which  the  actors  had  consigned  it,"  and 
that  in  the  conduct  of  certain  scenes, 
"  whether  contrived  by  himself  or  hinted 
to  him  by  his  friend  Dryden,  he  is  not 
unhappy."  Moreover,  Davies  is  of  opinion 
that  the  loves  of  Edgar  and  Cordelia  are 
happily  imagined,  strongly  connecting  the 
main  plot  of  the  play,  and  enhancing  its 
interest.  "  I  have  seen  this  play  repre- 
sented twenty  or  thirty  times,"  he  writes 
in  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies;  "yet  I 
can  truly  affirm  that  the  spectators  always 
dismissed  the  two  lovers  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause.  ...  It  is  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  and  a  promise  of  fair  weather  in 
the  midst  of  storm  and  tempest.  .  .  . 
Successive  audiences  by  their  persevering 
approbation  have  justified  the  happy  end- 
ing of  this  tragedy,  with  the  restoration 
of  Lear  and  the  marriage  of  Cordelia  and 
Edgar."  Dr.  Johnson  seems  also  to  have 
approved  a  happy  ending  to  Lear,  and  holds 
that  "  if  other  excellences  are  equal,  the 
audience  will  always  rise  better  pleased 
from  the  final  triumph  of  persecuted 
virtue."  In  the  present  case  he  proceeds 
to  say  the  public  had  decided  :  "  Cordelia 
from  the  time  of  Tate  has  always  retired 
with  victory  and  felicity."  As  Steevens 
urged,  he  should  rather  have  said  that 
managers  had  so  decided,  and  the  public 
had  been  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
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Mrs.  Bracegirdle  followed  Mrs.  Barry  in 
the  character  of  Cordelia,  and  after  the 
death  of  Betterton,  Booth  succeeded  to  the 
part  of  Lear.  Booth's  performance  was 
much  admired;  he  was  "  inimitably  expres- 
sive," from  the  full  tones  of  his  voice  and 
his  manner  of  harmonising  his  words. 
Davies  says  that  "  Booth  rendered  the 
character  more  amiable,  or,  to  speak 
critically,  less  terrible  than  Garrick."  He 
was  supported  by  the  Cordelia  of  Mrs. 
Booth,  formerly  Miss  Santlow,  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  graceful  dancer,  but  rather  a 
cold  actress  in  tragedy.  After  Booth  came 
Antony  Boheme,  who  gave  to  his  Lear  "a 
trait  of  the  antique."  Originally  a  per- 
former in  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  or 
Southwark  Fair,  Boheme  had  risen  to 
high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was 
of  noble  presence,  tall,  with  expressive 
features  and  a  powerful  and  harmonious 
voice.  In  1731,  Quin,  who  had  been 
wont  to  appear  as  Gloucester  to  the 
Lear  of  Boheme,  attempted  the  part  of 
Lear.  He  had  been  negligent  in  attending 
the  rehearsals  of  the  tragedy,  and  is  said 
to  have  fallen  infinitely  short  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  almost  every  scene.  "  How- 
ever, as  he  was  a  man  of  undeniable  merit, 
and  an  excellent  speaker,  he  did  not  so 
entirely  offend  as  to  throw  himself  out  of 
public  favour."  On  the  18th  of  March,  17 42, 
at  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  benefit,  Garrick  appeared  as 
King  Lear,  and,  by  way  of  exhibiting  his 
versatility,  afterwards  personated  the  hero 
of  the  farce  of  The  Schoolboy :  thus  por- 
traying on  the  same  night  fourscore  and 
fourteen. 

At  this  time  Garrick  was  content  to 
appear  in  the  King  Lear  of  Nahum  Tate. 
But,  in  1756,  he  ventured  upon  the  produc- 
tion at  Drury  Lane  of  King  Lear,  "  with 
restorations  from  the  text  of  Shakespeare." 
Garrick  was  but  a  timid  reformer,  however. 
He  was  careful  to  preserve  at  least  half  of 
the  alterations  of  Tate.  He  had  contem- 
plated restoring  the  Fool  to  the  repre- 
sentation ;  Woodward  had  undertaken  the 
part,  and  "  promised  to  be  very  chaste  in 
his  colouring  and  not  to  counteract  the 
agonies  of  Lear;"  but  Garrick's  heart 
failed  him.  Some  years  before,  in  a 
spirited  pamphlet  entitled  An  Examen  of 
The  Suspicious  Husband,  with  a  Word  of 
Advice  to  Garrick,  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  him  to  restore  the  original  text. 
"  Why  will  you  do  so  great  an  injury  to 
Shakespeare  as  to  perform  Tate's  execrable 
alteration  of  him  1  Read  and  consider  the  two 
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plays  seriously,  and  then  make  the  public 
and  the  memory  of  the  authors  some 
amends  by  giving  us  Lear  in  the  original, 
Fool  and  all.  .  .  .  How  can  you  keep  your 
countenance  in  the  fifth  act,  when  you 
come  to  'the  spheres  stopping  their 
courses,  the  sun  making  halt,  and  the 
winds  bearing  on  their  rosy  wings  that 
Cordelia  is  a  queen  1 ' "  King  Lear  was 
also  performed  at  this  time  at  Oovent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  society  was  much 
divided  as  to  whether  it  should  the  more 
admire  Garrick  or  Barry  in  the  part. 
Various  epigrams  were  published ;  Barry 
was  said  to  be  "every  inch  a  king,"  while 
Garrick  was  "every  inch  King  Lear;" 
Barry,  it  was  alleged,  was  rewarded  with 
loud  huzzas — to  Garrick  were  given  only 
tears  !  The  fact  that  Barry  was  tall,  and 
that  Garrick  was  short,  furnished  great  op- 
portunity to  the  wits.  Among  other  verses 
current  at  the  time  was  the  following  : 

When  kingly  Barry  acts,  the  boxes  ring 
With  echoing  praise,  "Aye,  every  inch  a  king  !" 
When  Garrick  dwindling  whines,  the  assenting  house 
Re-whispers  aptly  back,  "A  mouse  !  a  mouse  ! " 

It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  on  the  whole, 
however,  that  Garrick's  performance  was 
the  more  perfect.  Barry  was  majestic  and 
venerable — he  was  an  impressive  elocu- 
tionist, and  he  had  great  power  of  pathetic 
expression;  but  his  silver-toned  voice  lacked 
force  and  variety,  and  he  could  not  display 
the  passionate  emotion  which  distinguished 
the  representation  of  Garrick.  Murphy 
describes  Garrick  in  Lear  as  transformed 
into  a  weak  old  man  still  retaining  an  air 
of  royalty.  In  the  mad  scenes  his  genius 
was  specially  demonstrated ;  there  were 
no  sudden  starts,  no  violent  gestures ;  his 
movements  were  slow  and  feeble ;  misery 
was  depicted  upon  his  countenance ;  he 
moved  his  head  in  the  most  deliberate 
manner,  his  eyes  were  fixed;  during  the 
whole  time  he  presented  a  scene  of  woe 
and  misery,  and  a  total  alienation  of  mind 
from  every  idea  but  that  of  his  unkind 
daughters.  Davies  writes  of  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  the  audience  of  Garrick's 
delivery  of  the  curse :  "  They  seemed  to 
shrink  from  it  as  from  a  blast  of  lightning." 
His  preparation  for  it  is  described  as 
extremely  affecting  :  "  His  throwing  away 
his  crutch,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  presented  a  picture 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael."  Hazlitt 
records  certain  traditions  of  Garrick's  Lear. 
Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  mad  scene,  "his 
crown  of  straw  came  off,  which  circum- 


stance, though  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
a  common  actor,  did  not  produce  the 
smallest  interruption  or  even  notice  in  the 
house.  On  another  occasion,  while  he  was 
kneeling  to  repeat  the  curse,  the  first  row 
in  the  pit  stood  up  in  order  to  see  him 
better ;  the  second  row,  not  willing  to  lose 
the  precious  moments  by  remonstrating, 
stood  up  too;  and  so,  by  a  tacit  movement, 
the  entire  pit  rose  to  hear  the  withering 
imprecation,  while  the  whole  passed  in 
such  cautious  silence  that  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop." 

It  may  be  noted  that  Garrick's  Cordelia 
in  1756  was  Mrs.  Davies,  whose  good  looks 
Churchill  observed  upon  in  The  Rosciad. 
An  earlier  Cordelia  was  the  pathetic  Mrs. 
Cibber.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber  are  said 
to  have  "  worked  themselves  up  to  the 
shedding  of  tears  "  in  the  parts  of  Lear 
and  Cordelia.  Gloucester  was  played  at 
this  time  by  an  actor  known  as  Ned  Berry, 
said  to  be  "a  man  of  very  considerable 
abilities  in  a  great  variety  of  parts."  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Berry,  Garrick  called 
upon  his  future  biographer,  the  useful  Tom 
Davies,  to  undertake  the  part,  who  has 
related  that  "  the  candour  of  the  audience 
gave  him  much  more  encouragement  than 
he  expected." 

George  Colman's  alteration  of  Lear 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  for  the 
sake  of  William  Powell,  a  young  actor  who, 
during  Garrick's  absence  in  Italy,  won 
great  applause.  His  genius  was  unquestion- 
able, but  his  career  as  an  actor  was  pre- 
maturely closed.  "Powell's  King  Lear," 
writes  Davies,  "  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  ; 
it  was  a  fair  promise  of  something  great  in 
future.  He  had  about  him  the  blossoms  of 
an  excellent  actor.  Had  he  lived  we 
should  not  have  regretted  quite  so  much 
the  loss  of  our  great  tragic  actors,  Garrick 
and  Barry."  Colman's  acting  edition  of 
the  play,  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  in 
1768,  enjoyed  little  success.  In  the  first 
four  acts,  great  part  of  the  original  text 
was  restored,  if  something  too  much  of 
Tate  was  retained.  The  love  scenes  be- 
tween Edgar  and  Cordelia  were  suppressed, 
not,  it  would  appear,  to  the  gratification 
of  the  house.  "I  heartily  wish,"  writes 
Davies,  "  he  had  not  taken  such  a  dislike 
to  the  passion  of  Edgar  for  Cordelia ;  he 
would  have  rescued  that  love-plan,  which 
I  think  a  good  one,  from  meaner  hands, 
and  given  a  new  lustre  to  the  play." 
The  love  scenes  were  certainly  prized  by 
both  actors  and  audience.  "It  may  be 
questioned,"  writes  Genest,  "whether  the 
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generality  of  performers  Avould  not  rather 
act  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  as  altered  by  Tate, 
than  as  written  by  Shakespeare;  though 
certainly  an  actor  can  hardly  be  condemned 
to  pronounce  more  insipid  lines  than  those  of 
Tate. "  Colman  preserved  the  happy  ending 
invented  by  Tate,  while  announcing  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  purge  the  tragedy  of 
the  alloy  which  had  so  long  been  suffered 
to  debase.  The  character  of  the  Fool  he 
reluctantly  suppressed:  "After  the  most 
serious  consideration,  I  was  convinced  that 
such  a  character  in  a  tragedy  would  not  be 
endured  on  the  modern  stage."  Genest 
clearly  approves  of  the  omission. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  who  first  played  Cordelia 
for  her  benefit  in  1788,  was  content  with 
Tate's  mangled  edition  of  Lear,  as  modified 
by  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  for  all  his  zeal 
on  behalf  of  Shakespeare,  even  went  out 
of  his  way  to  restore  certain  of  Tate's 
interpolations  which  Garrick  had  sensibly 
suppressed.  The  play-bill  enumerated  five 
characters  which  did  not  belong  to  Shake- 
speare ;  among  these  were  included  two 
pages,  who  bore  the  trains  of  Eegan  and 
Goneril,  and  Aranthe,  the  confidante  of 
Cordelia,  who  attended  her  and  listened  to 
her  with  patient  devotion.  Kemble  was 
said  to  have  been  "very  great  in  the  curse ;" 
but  his  Lear  was  scarcely  counted  among 
his  most  admired  impersonations. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1823,  the  play- 
bill of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  contained  this 
notification  :  "In  obedience  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  men  of  literary  eminence,  from  the 
time  of  Addison,  that  the  original  fifth  act 
of  this  tragedy  should  be  restored,  the  pro- 
prietor deems  it  his  duty  to  pay  deference 
to  such  opinion ;  and  on  this  evening  Mr. 
Kean  will  conclude  the  character  of  Lear,  as 
originally  written  by  Shakespeare."  Lear 
was  understood  to  be  Kean's  favourite 
part.  He  had  said  that  he  was  much 
obliged  to  the  London  public  for  the  good 
opinion  they  had  expressed  of  him,  but 
that  when  they  came  to  see  him  over  the 
dead  body  of  Cordelia,  they  would  have 
quite  a  different  notion  of  the  matter. 
"  He  promised  to  make  the  audience  as 
mad  as  himself."  The  result  was  unfortu- 
nate. Kean  had  some  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing his  Cordelia,  Mrs.  West,  and  the 
audience  were  moved  to  laughter,  which 
did  not  cease  until  the  curtain  fell.  In 
other  respects,  Tate  was  preserved;  the 
Fool  did  not  appear,  and  Edgar  made  love 
to  Cordelia  as  usual.  Hazlitt,  writing  of 
Kean's  Lear  in  1820,  when  the  play  ended 
happily,  found  grave  fault  with  the  imper- 


sonation;  it  was  "altogether  inferior"  to 
his  performance  of  Othello.  "He  failed, 
either  from  insurmountable  difficulties,  or 
from  his  own  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking.  ...  He  was  too  violent 
at  first,  and  too  tame  afterwards.  ...  He 
made  the  well-known  curse  a  piece  of 
downright  rant.  ...  He  tore  it  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags."  Altogether  Hazlitt  seems 
to  have  preferred  the  Lear  of  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  who  had  assumed  the  part 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1820,  when  Charles 
Kemble  appeared  as  Edgar,  and  Macready 
as  Edmund.  "  Kean,  with  all  his  powers, 
failed  in  the  part  as  a  whole,"  writes  Camp- 
bell the  poet.  "  He  absolutely  lowered  the 
tone  of  it,  at  times,  to  the  whine  of  an 
ancient  beggar." 

In  January,  1783,  a  French  version  of 
King  Lear  was  presented  in  Paris,  after 
performances  before  the  court  at  Ver- 
sailles. M.  Ducis,  the  translator  or 
adapter,  had  considerably  altered  the 
original  in  his  endeavours  to  invest  it  with 
more  classicality  of  form.  The  first  act 
of  the  tragedy  was  suppressed.  Cordelia's 
name  is  changed  to  Elmonde,  and  a  new 
character,  a  certain  Ulric,  king  of  Den- 
mark, appears  upon  the  scene.  Before  the 
curtain  rises,  Lear  has  divided  his  kingdom 
between  Regan  and  Goneril ;  Cordelia  has 
been  disinherited,  and  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  cave  of  a  hermit.  She  is  accused 
of  carrying  on  a  secret  and  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  Ulric,  who  is  threatening 
to  invade  England.  This  calumny  serves 
as  a  pretext  for  her  banishment,  and  is  the 
cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.  Baron  Grimm 
charged  M.  Ducis  with  perplexing  a  narra- 
tive which  already,  without  an  uncommon 
degree  of  attention,  could  not  be  under- 
stood. It  was  agreed,  ^however,  that 
M.  Ducis  had  given  the  injustice  of  Lear 
a  motive  "  less  frivolous  and  puerile"  than 
was  contained  in  the  original  play.  There 
were  but  two  characters  of  importance, 
Lear  and  Elmonde.  These  were  admi- 
rably supported  by  Sieur  Brizard  and 
Madame  Vestris.  The  French  Lear  was 
well  received,  both  by  the  court  and  city. 
The  author,  M.  Ducis,  was  called  for,  "  but 
not  earnestly,  as  the  last  act  did  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  the  preceding  ones."  When 
he  overcame  his  reluctance  to  appear,  the 
moment  was  ill-chosen  for  his  entry 
upon  the  scene.  One  of  the  performers 
had  just  announced  the  second  representa- 
tion of  the  tragedy,  and  had  made,  in 
addition,  the  important  statement  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been   signed  with 
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England.    This  was,  of  course,  the  treaty 
which  secured  the  independence  of  America. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Macready  under- 
took the  cares  of  management,  and  obtained 
absolute  power  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre, 
that  the  pure  text  of  Lear  was  restored  to 
the  stage,  and  an  end  was  made  of  Nahum 
Tate's  interpolations.     The  tragedy  no 
longer  ended  happily,  and  the  Fool,  whom 
Tate  had  banished — possibly,  as  Campbell 
suggests,  "because  he  wished  to  have  no 
other  fool  than  himself  concerned  with  the 
tragedy" — now  returned  to  the  scene,  to 
find  admirable  representation  at  the  hands 
of  the  actress  since  known  as  Mrs.  German 
Eeed.    This  important  restoration  was  not 
effected,  however,  without  much  anxiety 
and  misgiving  on  Macready's  part.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  as  his  Journal  testifies, 
he  viewed  the  proposed  change  with  some- 
thing of  despair.    He  writes,  under  date 
the  4th  of  January,  1838:  "Went  to  the 
theatre,  where  I  went  on  a  first  rehearsal 
of  King  Lear.    My  opinion  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Fool  is  that,  like  many  such 
terrible  contrasts  in  poetry  and  painting, 
in  acting  representation  it  will  fail  of  effect ; 
it  will  either  weary  and  annoy  or  distract 
the  spectator.    I  have  no  hope  of  it,  and 
think  that  at  the  last  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  dispense  with  it.    Settled  the  scenery, 
which  will  be  very  striking."     At  this 
time  it  was  arranged,  that  the  part  of  the 
Fool  should  be  entrusted  to  Meadows,  an 
excellent  artist,  whose  fame,  however,  was 
due  to  his  performances  of  low  comedy. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  Macready  notes  a 
conversation  with  Messrs.  Wilmott  and 
Bartley,  his  prompter  and  stage-manager, 
officials  of  sound  judgment  and  long  ex- 
perience :  "  Mentioning  my  apprehensions 
that,  with  Meadows,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  omit  the  part,  I  described  the  sort  of 
fragile,  hectic,  beautiful-faced  boy  that  he 
should  be,  and  stated  my  belief  that  it 
never  could  be  acted.     Bartley  observed 
that  a  woman  should  play  it.     I  caught 
at  the  idea,  and  instantly  exclaimed,  '  Miss 
P.  Horton  is  the  person  !'   I  was  delighted 
at  the  thought."    The  success  of  the  per- 
formance was  very  great.    Lear  long  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  Macready's  finest  and 
most  esteemed  impersonations.    "I  must 
own,"  writes  Campbell,  after  seeing  for 
the  first   time   Macready  as   Lear,  "I 
missed  the  splendid  eyes  of  Kemble  in 
the   old  king's    appearance ;  but  still, 
Macready's    performance    is   that   of  a 
masterly  actor." 

Elaborate  revivals  of  King  Lear  distin- 

guished the  managements  of  Mr.  Phelps  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  at 
the  Princess's.    The  text  was,  of  course, 
respected,  and  the  tragedy  was  liberally 
provided  with  stage  fittings  and  scenic 
decorations.    Mr.  Phelps's  Lear  was  a 
heedful  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Macready.    Mr.  Kean's  performance  won 
general  approval.    Mr.  Cole,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  tragedian,  writes:  "Mr. 
Kean's  attitude  and  expression  when  he 
flung   down  his  hunting-spear,  and  fell 
on   his  knees   before   he   uttered  the 
celebrated  curse  on  Goneril,  presented  a 
picture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael." 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Cole  had  been  reading 
Davies's  account  of  the  Lear  of  Garrick. 
The  hunting-spear  upon  which  Lear  sup- 
ports  himself  was   first  introduced  by 
Edmund  Kean;  earlier  Lears  had  leant 
upon  a  walking  -  stick  with  a  crooked 
handle,  such  as  various  characters  employ 
upon  the  stage — Shy  lock,  for  instance, 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  the  Mothers  Bunch 
and  Goose,  and  the  pantaloons  of  panto- 
mime. 

The  costume  of  Lear  had  long  been  left 
to  the  taste  or  the  fancy  of  the  performers. 
Garrick's  aspect  in  the  part  was  unpictur- 
esque  enough.   He  wore  a  court-dress  with 
silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  and  ruffled 
wrists ;  his  powdered  wig  was  dishevelled 
and  his  lace-cravat  was  disarranged.  Royal 
robes  dangled  from  his  shoulders ;  but, 
indeed,  he  looked  more  like  Lord  Ogleby  than 
King  Lear.    Macready  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Lear  who  wore  a  beard ;  Garrick 
was  smooth-shaven,  as  was  John  Kemble. 
Macready  wore  robes  of  ermine  and  velvet, 
such  as  theatrical  antiquarianism  could  not 
approve.    Mr.  C.  Kean,  in  his  selection  of 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements,  and  in  the 
pictoral  accompaniments,  whether  archi- 
tectural or  sylvan,  sought  to  present  "an 
original  picture  of  early  Saxon  England, 
at  a  time  when  the  land  was  peopled  with 
rude  heathens,  and  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  as  yet  unreclaimed  by  the  softening 
influences  of  Christianity,  were  barbarous 
and  cruel."    He  ascribed  the  action  of  the 
drama  to  the  eighth  century ;  a  period 
sufficiently  remote  to  accord  with  the 
subject,  but  still  within  the  scope  of  autho- 
rity in  regard  to  manners,  customs,  and 
costumes. 

The  present  performance  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  shows  a  capable 
Lear  in  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  who,  however, 
has   received  little   assistance  from  the 
efforts  of  the  management. 
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CONCERNING  A  PRINCE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

Annie  Wilton,  at  twenty,  had  a  pink  and 
white  skin  and  dark  brown  hair,  which 
were  the  despair  of  young  women,  and  the 
delight  of  young  men.  She  went  about  a 
good  deal,  and  generally  took  her  mother 
with  her.  "  Mamma  is  easily  managed,  if  I 
give  her  plenty  of  amusement,"  this  young 
lady  observed  to  her  acquaintances;  "I 
took  her  to  Brighton  last  autumn,  and  she 
enjoyed  herself  immensely.  She  was  always 
at  the  Aquarium;  I  used  to  leave  her  there, 
and  go  round  with  the  Kennedys,  and  she 
was  quite  happy." 

One  summer,  Mrs.  Wilton  and  her 
daughter  gave  up  gaiety  and  tried  a  quiet 
place.  Mrs.  Wilton  said  society  was  quite 
cruel  to  her ;  she  had  done  all  she  could 
to  satisfy  it,  and  now  the  strain  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Annie  told  people  that 
mamma  was  quite  worn  out  with  rushing 
about,  and  wanted  to  ruralise.  The  Miss 
Kennedys  advised  them  to  try  their 
brother's  parish,  down  south.  Here  they 
met  a  prince  in  disguise.  He  was  only  a 
foreign  prince,  and  his  disguise  was  very 
unremarkable ;  he  looked  a  fat  and  some- 
what slow  young  man,  in  tweed  clothes, 
just  as  like  any  other  young  man  as 
possible;  but  as  everyone  was  always 
astonished  to  hear  he  was  a  prince,  it  is 
probable  that  princes  at  home  carry  out 
the  traditions  of  fairy-story,  and  wear  short 
velvet  mantles  and  plumed  caps,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  men. 

One  hot  afternoon  in  August,  Kennedy 
and  the  prince  were  sitting  under  the 
verandah  in  exceedingly  comfortable  atti- 
tudes. Their  feet  were  elevated  on  chairs, 
and  between  them  was  a  table  covered 
with  books  on  the  English  language,  and 
also  with  cigarettes  and  a  certain  cool 
beverage.  In  front  of  them  a  lawn  slanted 
down  to  a  belt  of  evergreens ;  beyond  were 
the  level  tops' of  the  cliffs,  then  came  the  sea. 
It  was  very  hot,  and  the  two  men  took 
things  easily.  The  reading-lesson  had  long 
been  given  up ;  Kennedy  was  getting 
drowsy.  He  liked  the  young  fellow  by  his 
side  well  enough,  but  he  found  him  heavy. 
Conversation  between  them  reduced  itself 
as  a  rule  to  question  and  answer,  and  these 
are  not  invigorating  to  the  mind.  So  he 
spread  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  prince  fell  to  consider- 
ing Kennedy's  long  legs.  He  wondered  why 
some  men  should  be  so  tough  and  wiry, 
and  why  others  should  be  short  and  round, 
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susceptible  to  heat  and  all  that.  This 
question,  "weakly  asked"  and  proving 
unanswerable,  weakly  or  otherwise,  sent 
him  off  dozing  too. 

Some  time  after,  both  men  heard  in  their 
dreams  a  woman  laughing  and  a  woman 
crying,  and  a  great  rustling  of  dresses  on 
the  gravel.  Kennedy  was  conscious  that 
he  had  something  on  his  head  he  ought  to 
remove,  but  for  the  moment  was  quite 
unable  to  do  so.  Then  he  heard  a  young 
voice  saying  distinctly: 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself,  we'll  intro- 
duce ourselves.  Oh,  goodness  !"  the  same 
voice  began  to  laugh,  "for  once  you  were 
right,  mamma  !  We  had  better  have  gone 
round  and  done  the  correct  thing." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  crying  voice,  "  you  are  so 
inconsiderate ;  it  is  so  dangerous  to  be  woke 
with  a  shock.  Your  poor  dear  papa  could 
not  bear  it.  Only  the  last  week  of  his  life 
I  remember  him  particularly  cautioning 
Mary  Ann  to  try  to  shut  doors  gently." 

Kennedy,  much  annoyed,  flung  off  the 
handkerchief  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Two 
ladies,  very  fashionably  dressed,  were 
standing  outside  the  verandah,  looking  in 
at  him.  He  did  not  know  them,  and  they 
had  been  guilty  of  seeing  him  in  an 
undignified  position ;  therefore  his  expres- 
sion was  un  amiable,  The  prince,  who  the 
moment  he  had  opened  his  handsome  eyes, 
had  taken  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  sprang 
up  with  foreign  self-possession,  and  was  now 
executing  a  series  of  graceful  bows  that 
should  have  put  Kennedy's  somewhat  surly 
reception  to  the  blush.  The  younger  of 
the  two  ladies  came  forward  a  little. 

"  This  is  mamma,"  she  said,  introducing 
the  other  lady,  and  smiling  a  great  deal. 
"  Mrs.  Wilton,  you  know ;  perhaps  your 
sisters  told  you.  I  am  Annie  Wilton. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  come  round 
this  way,  but  your  servant  said  you  were 
in  the  garden,  so  we  thought  we  might  as 
well  come.  Calling  in  a  room  is  so  formal, 
isn't  it  1 " 

Kennedy  gave  the  ladies  chairs,  and 
recovered  his  temper. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
at  all,"  he  answered.  "I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  you  from  my 
sisters.  I  should  have  called  on  you  at 
once,  had  I  known  you  had  arrived." 

He  addressed  his  words  to  the  mother, 
but  twice  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  daughter's 
ingenuous  face.  She  and  the  prince  were 
observing  each  other. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton  plaintively, 
"  Annie  is  so  wilful,  and  my  health  is  so 
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shattered.  Dr.  Garth  sent  me  down  here 
for  rest.  He  was  quite  positive  about  it. 
He  said  to  me,  'My  dear  Mrs.  Wilton, 
yours  is  an  excitable  nature  and  made  for 
society,  but  positively  you  must  take  a 
respite  j '  and  I  really  am  worn  out." 

"  We  are  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Garth," 
Kennedy  replied,  bowing.  "I  hope  you 
will  stay  some  time.  Our  air  here  is 
famous  for  invalids.  My  friend,"  and  he 
nodded  towards  the  prince,  "is  quite 
-  another  man  since  he  has  been  with  me. 
I  shall  send  him  home  a  good  walker,  and 
altogether  athletic." 

He  laughed  kindly  as  he  spoke.  Cer- 
tainly the  prince's  figure  did  not  suggest 
any  great  love  of  muscular  exercise. 

"  I  should  think  you  find  the  hills  very 
trying]  "  said  Miss  Wilton  to  the  prince. 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  bad,  he  admitted 
gravely.  "  I  have  to  go  every  day  to  the 
post,  and  there  is  a  very  stiff  bit  coming 
back." 

"That  is  a  dreadful  walk,"  said  the 
young  girl  demurely.  "Cannot  you  get 
someone  else  to  go  ? " 

"  It  is  to  my  mother  that  I  write  every 
day,  so  I  prefer  to  go  myself." 

Miss  Wilton  studied  his  fine  head,  and 
his  tutor's  manly  figure,  and  perhaps 
thought  Nature  capricious  in  her  gifts. 

"I  could  be  so  happy  in  my  own  home- 
circle,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton  to  Kennedy, 
"  quite  content  with  my  children's  society. 
But  they  are  the  last  people  who  care  to 
be  with  one.  I  am  sure  I  never  see  Tom, 
and  Annie  is  always  out,  or  staying  away. 
It  is  really  quite  gratifying  the  number  of 
people  who  ask  Annie ;  she  could  positively 
be  in  three  different  places  at  the  present 
moment,  only  she  would  not  leave  me." 

The  prince  said  he  esteemed  him- 
self fortunate  that  she  had  refused  these 
invitations,  and  it  struck  Kennedy  that  he 
was  coming  out  very  much  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  a  silent  young  man,  mostly,  with 
ceremonious  manners,  and  a  good  heart 
but  hitherto  the  rustic  English  beauties 
he  had  come  across  had  made  but  little 
impression  on  him.  It  was  difficult  for 
Kennedy  to  catch  all  he  said  to  Miss 
Wilton.  He  used  a  rather  monotonous 
undertone  in  speaking  to  ladies;  but 
Kennedy  observed  that  the  young  girl 
smiled  a  good  deal,  and  showed  little  teeth 
and  dimples,  not  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  a  man  already  touched  by  the 
grace  of  her  features  in  repose. 

"It  is  such  a  responsibility  to  have 
daughters,  is  it  not?"  said  Mrs.  Wilton, 


confidentially  to  Kennedy.  "I  do  pity 
people  who  have  five  or  six  girls.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  marry  them,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Kennedy  naturally  thought  of  his  own 
three  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  now 
confessed  to  twenty-five,  and  who  seemed 
as  far  off  settling  as  ever. 

"  I  believe  there  are  so  many  women  in 
England,  so  many  more  than  men,  I  mean. 
Seven  hundred,  or  seven  million,  or  some- 
thing like  that ;  but  I  daresay  you  know?" 

Kennedy  frowned  as  though  he  were  not 
quite  sure  of  the  precise  number. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again,"  said  the 
prince  to  Annie  j  "  do  you  stay  here 
long?" 

"  We  shall  stay  as  long  as  mamma  likes 
the  place.  You  must  come  and  see  us. 
Mamma  is  ordered  quiet,  and  so  we  came 
down  here  where  we  know  no  one,  and 
now  our  great  endeavour  is  to  make  as 
many  friends  as  we  can." 

Kennedy  here  gave  up  the  statistical 
problem  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
confessed  he  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to 
the  surplus  of  women  in  England. 

"Do  you  like  music?"  asked  the  prince 
of  Annie. 

"Oh,  Annie  sings  immensely,"  her 
mother  hastened  to  interpose,  "and  she 
has  had  the  best  lessons.  The  arts  are  so 
beautiful,  are  they  not  ?  I  have  sung  a 
good  deal  in  my  time  too ;  but  now  my 
health  is  so  delicate,  Dr.  Garth  is  afraid  to 
let  me  try." 

"  Everyone  likes  music,"  said  the  young 
girl ;  "in  the  same  way  that  everyone  likes 
flowers.  My  partners  sometimes  ask  me, 
'  Do  you  like  flowers  ? '  and  I  often  answer, 
'  No,  I  can't  bear  them,'  and  they  are  so 
astonished." 

"We  have  some  fine  roses  here,"  said 
Kennedy ;  "  would  you  care  to  come  and 
see  them?" 

He  contrived  that  the  prince  should 
walk  on  with  Mrs.  Wilton.  He  thought 
that  the  young  man  had  monopolised  her 
daughter  long  enough.  Kennedy's  garden 
was  pretty  and  well  kept.  He  had  some 
very  good  roses,  and  was  proud  of  them 
He  explained  the  different  kinds,  with  some 
trouble,  but  he  felt,  in  spite  of  her  polite 
little  "ahs!"  and  "indeeds,"  that  she  did 
not  pay  much  attention. 

"May  I  give  you  some  flowers?"  he 
said,  breaking  off  a  lovely  yellow  rose,  and 
then  some  crimson -black  ones  hard -by. 
She  took  them  graciously. 

"I  never  refuse  anything  good,"  she 
replied.    "I  cannot  reproach  myself  with 
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having  missed  a  single  enjoyable  dance 
these  three  years." 

"  I  suppose  you  go  out  very  much  in 
London  1 "  he  asked,  and  he  wondered  how 
she  kept  the  rose-leaf  tint  of  her  complexion 
through  a  London  season. 

"  We  are  awfully  fond  of  society,  mamma 
and  I,"  she  answered ;  "  we  are  always  out. 
Delicate  as  we  are,  we  are  never  tired  of 
amusement.  We  are  very  fond  of  pleasure; 
it  runs  in  the  family/' 

Kennedy  would  have  felt  more  disgusted 
had  she  looked  less  pretty. 

"We  shall  not  keep  you  long  in  that 
case.  We  are  very  quiet  people  here," 
he  said  with  some  malice.  "  A  little  card- 
playing  for  the  elders,  round  games  or 
bagatelle  for  the  young  people,  sherry  and 
sandwiches  at  half-past  ten,  that  is  all  we 
can  offer  you  in  the  way  of  dissipation." 

She  made  an  expressive  little  face,  and 
they  both  laughed. 

"  No,  but  really  mamma  is  unwell,  and 
we  want  to  be  quiet  this  time,"  she  said. 
"  I  wished  you  to  see  what  a  very  worldly 
person  I  am." 

When  Kennedy  looked  at  this  very 
worldly  person,  and  saw  the  most  delicious 
eyes  and  colour  in  the  world,  he  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  to  her  than  to  poor  old 
Lady  Baker,  with  her  eternal  gossip  and 
card-parties ;  or  than  a  clergyman  ought  to 
feel  to  one  convicted  out  of  her  own  mouth 
of  loving  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world. 

In  front,  the  prince  was  piloting  Mrs. 
Wilton  from  red  rose  to  white,  and  speak- 
ing very  little.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
occasion,  for  she  talked  gently  and  un- 
ceasingly. Out  of  politeness  she  chose 
foreign  subjects. 

f|  I  am  very  fond  of  France,"  she  said ; 
"  so  poetical,  the  vineyards,  and  all  that, 
you  know.  And  then  so  clever,  the  French 
are,  too — quite  the  most  civilised  people. 
We  always  have  our  gowns  from  Paris." 

Annie  Wilton  looked  up  at  Kennedy. 

"  From  Worth,"  she  murmured ;  "  do 
you  admire  mine  ]  " 

She  held  her  hands  a  little  away  from 
her  sides  to  show  the  style.  He  looked, 
for  the  first  time,  at  his  guest's  attire,  and 
was  silent.  Left  to  himself,  he  had  an  odd 
way  of  thinking  only  about  people's  faces. 

"You  don't  admire  it!"  said  the  young 
girl,  with  tragedy  in  her  low  round  voice. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  1 " 

"I  am  no  judge  of  such  things,"  he 
answered  with  hesitation.  "You  might 
be  angry  if  I  said  what  I  thought." 


"  Oh,  I  should  not  care  a  bit  what  you 
said,"  she  replied  with  candour. 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  like  a  dress  to 
convey  the  idea  of  having  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money." 

"  What  should  you  think  this  cost  1 " 
she  asked,  laughing. 

Kennedy  found  himself  in  a  corner,  but 
he  answered  boldly: 

"  Ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  I  suppose." 

The  young  girl  looked  up  in  mock 
despair. 

"A  gown  from  Worth  for  fifteen  pounds," 
she  said ;  "you  are  as  bad  as  Tom ;  he  is 
dreadfully  ignorant  and  unobservant.  When 
I  have  worn  a  dress  ever  so  many  times,  he 
will  say  as  a  new  idea,  '  What  a  jolly  dress 
you  have  on  !    When  did  you  get  it  V  " 

"And  you  really  don't  know  Trouville1?" 
said  Mrs.  Wilton  to  the  prince.  "  Oh,  it 
is  such  a  dear  place  ;  so  delightful  to  stay 
at,  you  know.  We  spent  such  a  happy 
time  there  last  year.  And  we  met  a 
marquis  there,  such  a  charming  person,  but 
I  forget  his  name.  Annie  will  know,  he 
paid  her  so  much  attention.  What  was 
the  name,  Annie,  of  that  marquis  we  met 
at  Trouville  1 " 

"  Never  mind,  mamma,"  said  Annie 
sweetly ;  "he  was  a  horrid  old  thing ;  I 
hated  him.  No,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  really 
won't  let  you  give  me  any  more  roses;  you 
are  quite  spoiling  your  garden." 

"  You  must  bring  your  very  amiable 
young  friend  to  see  us,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton, 
in  an  audible  aside,  as  she  shook  hands 
with  Kennedy.  Both  men  went  down  to 
the  gates  with  the  ladies.  The  prince 
looked  more  animated  than  Kennedy  had 
ever  seen  him  look  before.  Certainly  a 
pretty  woman  is  a  better  spur  to  the 
intelligence  than  grammars  and  lexicons. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  soon  again,"  he 
said,  as  he  bowed  almost  reverentially  to 
Miss  Annie ;  but  the  young  girl  held  out 
her  hand  with  English  freedom,  and  the 
prince  blessed  the  nation  that  allowed  him 
to  hold  a  woman's  hand  in  his  own  after 
half  an  hour's  acquaintanceship. 

After  the  ladies  had  gone  away,  both  men 
took  a  silent  walk  round  the  lawn.  Kennedy 
stopped  now  and  then  to  trim  with  his 
penknife  the  rough  stalks  from  which  he 
had  broken  the  roses.  Without  knowing 
why,  he  felt  ill-tempered  again.  Perhaps, 
now  the  young  girl  was  gone,  he  thought 
more  of  her  worldliness  and  less  of  her  face  ; 
perhaps  he  had  remarked  that  her  last 
words  and  smiles  were  for  the  prince.  That 
young  man,  who  had  lighted  a  cigarette, 
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apparently  found  his  own  company  very 
enjoyable.    At  last  he  said: 

"  She  is  a  charming  woman." 

"  Which  ] "  asked  Kennedy  unsympa- 
thetically. 

"Both,"  said  the  prince,  and  smoked 
silently  for  a  moment  j  "but  the  daughter  is 
more  charming  than  any  woman  I  know." 

"  Charming  fashion-plate,"  growled  Ken- 
nedy unamiably. 

"What1?  what?"  cried  the  prince,  to 
whom  fashion-plate  was  a  new  word. 

But  Kennedy  was  not  in  an  instructing 
mood. 

"  She  is  just  a  specimen  of  the  fashion- 
able frivolity  of  our  times,"  he  said  ;  "  no 
head,  and  no  heart  either,  I  should  think. 
Well-dressed,  perhaps,  if  well  is  synony- 
mous with  expensively,  but  utterly  wanting 
in  all  a  true  woman's  charm. " 

The  prince  listened  with  mild  denseness 
in  his  face.  He  did  not  attempt  to  under- 
stand Kennedy  in  his  cynical  or  moralising 
mood,  but  he  caught  at  the  word  dress. 

"  Yes,  they  were  both  very  well  dressed," 
he  said  with  an  air  of  conviction.  "  Like 
Parisians." 

Kennedy  burst  out  laughing,  and  his 
ill -humour  vanished. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  am  very 
glad  for  your  sake  they  have  come.  I 
think  they  will  suit  you  admirably." 

The  prince  thought  a  great  deal  in  a 
slow  and  gentle  way  about  Annie  Wilton. 
There  was  something  in  her  face  that 
delighted  him.  In  his  own  family,  every- 
one had  intermarried  for  generations,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  exact  degrees  of 
relationship  were  no  longer  discoverable, 
so  that  there  was,  as  a  consequence,  but 
one  type  of  face ;  of  course,  eminently 
aristocratic,  often  handsome  as  in  his  own 
case,  but  too  generally  vacuous.  There 
was  .  a  serene  highness,  supposed  to  be  a 
fourth  cousin  once  removed,  waiting  to  be 
married  to  the  prince  himself  when  the 
proper  time  should  have  arrived,  and  her 
profile  exactly  resembled  his  own.  Now, 
though  a  man  may  be  on  the  whole  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  own  and  his  family's 
physiognomy,  he  generally  prefers  to  find  a 
little  variety  in  that  of  the  woman  he 
marries.  Men  of  the  prince's  rank  were  kept, 
in  his  country,  long  in  leading-strings,  and 
marriage  was  the  last  thing  in  which  they 
had  their  way.  Knowing  all  this  quite 
well,  the  prince,  with  human  perversity, 
let  himself  think  of  the  young  English  girl 
with  a  growing  satisfaction.  Of  course  he 
said  nothing  about  her  in  his  letter  to  his 


mother  next  day ;  he  only  made  it  shorter 
than  usual,  and  walked  down  to  post  it, 
less  occupied  with  the  bore  of  coming  up 
again  in  the  heat  than  with  the  chance  of 
meeting  Miss  Wilton.  Near  the  post-office 
some  worn  stone  steps  lead  down  from  the 
High  Street  to  "  The  Walk."  As  the 
prince  reached  the  top,  Annie  Wilton  was 
coming  up. 

"  Good-morning,"  she  cried  gaily.  "  Are 
you  going  to  the  sea  1  I'll  come  back  with 
you. ,  I  left  mamma  there  ;  we're  so  tired  of 
being  together,  we  were  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling." 

The  prince  listened  to  the  young  girl  in 
admiring  silence.  There  was  never  any 
need  to  make  conversation  with  these 
ladies.  Both  talked  a  good  deal ;  both  had 
pleasant  voices  and  pretty  ways,  that  most 
men  liked  exceedingly. 

As  the  prince  and  Annie  turned  into 
The  Walk  they  saw  Mrs.  Wilton  moving 
gracefully  away  in  the  far  distance.  There 
were  but  fewpeople  about ;  an  old  gentleman 
dozing  on  a  bench  in  the  sun,  an  elderly 
young  lady  walking  sharply  up  and  down 
for  a  constitutional,  and  a  stout  old  young 
maid  tripping  along  by  her  aged  mother, 
and  talking  very  loudly  in  a  plaintive 
childish  soprano. 

"  Do  you  like  England  1  "  Miss  Wilton 
asked  the  prince;  "do  you  admire  this 
part  of  the  country  1 " 

"Any  country  must  be  beautiful  inha- 
bited by  Englishwomen,"  he  answered. 
They  were  at  that  moment  passing  the 
old  young  maid  and  her  mother.  Poor 
Lady  Baker's  yellow  cadaverous  face,  and 
the  daughter's  flabby  white  one,  gave 
laughable  irony  to  the  prince's  compli- 
ment. They  naturally  stood  still  to  speak 
with  him,  for  neither  they  nor  any  of  the 
natives  would  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
improving  their  acquaintance  with  the  good- 
looking  foreigner,  about  whose  rank  and 
riches  such  wild  rumours  were  in  circula- 
tion. He  saw  and  accepted  his  fate  with 
the  urbanity  that  distinguished  him.  Miss 
Wilton  stood  apart,  smiling,  and  drawing 
patterns  on  the  gravel  with  the  handle  of 
her  parasol.  When  the  prince  rejoined 
Annie  Wilton  she  said  : 

"I  am  sure  you  find  Englishwomen 
very  kind  to  you.  We  are  all  so  fond  of 
rank  and  birth,  you  know.  We  Wiltons 
are  a  very  good  family,  of  course, 
only  somehow  the  Queen  doesn't  take 
much  notice  of  us.  Once  we  knew  the 
son  of  a  real  English  duke.  He  was  a 
delightful  person,  as  mamma  and  granny 
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would  say.  We  spent  a  whole  six  months 
i  in  his  service,  toiling  from  morning  till 
night  to  please  him,  and  then  one  evening 
we  met  him  and  his  mother  at  a  dance, 
and  he  never  came  near  us.  In  return  for 
all  our  dinners  he  might  at  least  have 
introduced  us  to  the  duchess." 

"  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  honour  of 
introducing  you  to  my  people  one  day," 
said  the  prince,  and  he  showed  his  growing 
admiration  very  clearly  in  his  eyes.  The 
young  girl  raised  her  own  calmly  to  his 
face. 

"I  think  it  is  too  far,"  she  answered; 
"  I  do  not  care  for  travelling.  But  if  you 
will  introduce  grandmamma  to  any  one, 
she  will  be  delighted.  Although  she  is 
seventy-four,  she  adores  travelling.  She 
is  now  in  Switzerland,  and  last  week  she 
went  up  the  Bigi,  and  to-morrow  she  rides 
from  Luzern  to  Interlachen." 

Mrs.  Wilton  had  now  turned  back,  and 
was  coming  to  meet  them. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  wish  me  to 
do,"  said  the  prince;  "but  I  cannot  give 
up  the  hope  that  you  will  one  day  visit 
my  country." 

"  What  a  sweet  place  this  is  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wilton  as  she  came  up;  "so  quiet 
and  rural,  quite  Arcadia.  But  where 
are  all  the  inhabitants]  I  like  a  little 
life,  I  must  confess.  My  poor  dear  mother 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  a  week 
of  this.  She  is  quite  a  wonderful  person, 
never  tired,  and  always  ready  for  amuse- 
ment. However,  I  do  think  at  her  age 
she  should  take  a  little  rest.  Think  of 
what  she  would  save,  if  she  gave  up 
travelling  !" 

Miss  Annie  began  to  laugh,  as  she  often 
laughed,  without  obvious  reason.  The 
prince  admired  all  she  did,  and  thought 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  countrywomen  not 
to  be  compared  with  her. 

"I  should  so  like  to  go  to  Chigdon 
Castle,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton;  "I  wonder  if 
you  and  Mr.  Kennedy  would  join  us? 
One  must  not  idle  away  all  one's  time,  and 
although  I  own  to  the  delights  of  the  dolce 
far  niente  in  this  dear  little  bay,  it  is  my 
duty  to  show  Annie  the  historical  monu- 
ments of  her  country.  And  then  we  could 
go  and  hear  the  band  on  Chigdon  Pier." 

The  prince  was  warm  in  his  approval  of 
this  project.  As  they  went  up  the  High 
Street  again,  they  met  Kennedy  strolling 
down.  Mrs.  Wilton  begged  him  to  come 
in  and  have  tea.  Miss  Annie  sat  behind 
a  lovely  Chelsea  tea-set,  and  handed  round 
cups  and  little  gold  spoons. 
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"We  always  bring  these  things  with 
us,"  she  explained  to  Kennedy;  "we  are 
not  like  other  people,  we  cannot  drink  out 
of  ordinary  china  cups." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton,  sighing,  "  we 
are,  as  a  family,  over  sensitive  to  elegance. 
My  dear  mother  would  never  suffer  an  ugly 
servant  in  her  house;  and  after  Annie's 
nurse  had  small-pox,  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  have  her  back  again,  although 
she  was  quite  the  most  faithful  person  I 
ever  had." 

"Well,"  said  Annie,  "I  am  afraid  I 
don't  properly  keep  up  the  traditions  of 
the  family  on  that  point.  I  often  go  to  see 
nurse,  and  like  her  face  as  much  as  ever." 

"  When  shall  we  go  to  Chigdon  1"  asked 
the  prince.  He  sat  near  Miss  Wilton,  and 
drank  a  great  many  cups  of  tea  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  something  from  her 
hands. 

"Could  we  not  say  to-morrow?"  said 
the  elder  lady;  "  the  sooner  these  delightful 
little  plans  are  carried  out  the  better." 

She  appealed  to  Kennedy;  he  saw  no 
objection. 

"  How  my  dear  mother  would  like  to 
be  with  us!"  said  Mrs.  Wilton.  "She 
is  so  fond  of  anything  of  that  sort,  and  so 
clever  at  organising.  But  I  dare  say  she 
is  enjoying  herself  where  she  is." 

"  She  must  have  a  very  good  constitu- 
tion," remarked  Kennedy;  "for,  I  suppose, 
she  is  elderly." 

"  Seventy-four,"  said  Annie,  "  and  inex- 
haustible. I  do  dread  her  visits  to  us. 
Last  year  we  stood  three  hours  in  the 
park  to  see  the  Queen  pass  to  open 
parliament;  and  another  day,  when  we 
were  all  half-dead  with  a  long  morning 
at  the  Academy,  granny  tripped  down- 
stairs like  a  girl,  and  insisted  on  going  on 
to  the  Grosvenor." 

Kennedy  shuddered  in  his  soul.  What 
an  awful  phantom  of  a  worldly  old  lady 
rose  in  the  background,  behind  Miss  Wilton 
and  the  tea-things  !  He  looked  attentively 
from  mother  to  daughter.  Pale  and  pretty, 
with  a  high  small  nose  and  thin  restless 
mouth,  Mrs.  Wilton  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
fanning  herself.  She  was  gently  fading 
under  the  hand  of  Time ;  but  from  thought, 
or  grief,  or  pain,  she  had  gained  and 
lost  nothing.  Kennedy  turned  his  dis- 
satisfied eyes  upon  the  daughter.  At 
eighteen,  the  mother  herself  may  have 
looked  as  ingenuous  and  candid.  "  How 
pretty  her  eyes  are,"  thought  he;  and 
then  he  fell  to  admiring  the  rounded 
fulness    of    her   throat    and  chin,  and 
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quite  forgot  his  intention  of  discerning 
on  her  face  the  shallowness  of  her  soul. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  her 
appearance  since  yesterday,  but  was 
some  time  in  finding  out  that  it  was  due 
to  her  having  replaced  Worth's  costume 
by  a  simple  white  washing-dress  trimmed 
with  lace.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that, 
however  cheap  the  material,  a  dress, 
covered  with  such  a  quantity  of  lace,  must 
be  very  expensive.  Only  Miss  Annie  and 
her  dressmaker  knew  how  many  yards  had 
gone  to  the  trimming  of  that  gown.  She 
had  put  it  on  that  morning  with  a  woman's 
intuition,  and  Kennedy  was  conciliated  by 
its  deceptive  simplicity.  And  when  he 
noticed  a  little  red  rose,  worn  close  up  to 
her  throat,  he  felt  sure  she  was  a  nice  girl, 
for  that  rose  was  one  from  his  own  garden. 
She  was  talking  to  the  prince,  and  Kennedy 
was  provoked  by  the  young  man's  anima- 
tion. He  had  lived  with  him  some  months, 
and  found  him  very  heavy ;  he  had  even 
conceived  an  idea,  that  a  court,  composed 
of  units  like  this  prince,  must  be  a  very 
objectionable  place  indeed ;  and  now  here 
was  the  very  fellow  who  generally  went 
to  sleep  in  the  afternoons,  no  matter  how 
interesting  and  instructive  was  Kennedy's 
conversation,  waking  up  into  something 
like  liveliness  to  listen  to  the  worldly 
chatter  of  a  young  girl ! 

"I  am  so  very  fortunate  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance  just  now,"  said  the 
prince.  "  Well,  yes,  thank  you,  just  half 
a  cup  more  "• — this  was  his  fifth — "  I 
return  home  in  less  than  a  month.  I 
only  came  over  to  brush  up  my  English 
a  little." 

Kennedy  could  give  but  half  an  ear. 
Mrs.  Wilton,  beginning  to  compliment  him 
on  his  Church  music,  had  rushed  headlong 
into  a  dissertation  on  Gregorian,  grotesque 
Gothic  architecture,  and  the  intricacies 
of  syncopated  music,  till  he  was  quite 
bewildered  by  her  confident  ignorance. 

"  I  shall  probably  be  ambassador  some 
day,"  said  the  prince,  "  so  I  must  get  up 
modern  languages  well." 

The  young  girl,  who  with  an  air  of  rapt 
attention  was  not  listening  at  all,  caught 
at  the  word  "  ambassador,"  and  with 
inherited  intrepidity  made  haste  to  reply. 

"  Oh !  shall  you  be  ambassador  1  I 
do  love  diplomatic  people,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  !"  and  then  she  began  to  laugh  at 
the  prince's  gratified  air. 

"Do  you  really'?"  he  said.  "I  was 
afraid  you  did  not  care  for  travelling.  But 
you  really  think  you  would  like  it  1 " 


"  Come,"  thought  Kennedy;  "  after  this, 
it's  time  to  go." 

So  he  rose,  and  the  final  arrangements 
were  made  for  an  expedition  to  Chigdon 
Castle  on  the  following  day. 

"  We  might  dine  at  Mordaunt's  Hotel, 
and  come  back  in  the  cool,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilton  ;  "I  remember  hearing  my  mother 
say  how  good  the  cuisine  is  there." 

The  prince  took  leave  with  many  bows, 
and  he  held  Miss  Annie's  hand  a  little 
longer  than  even  British  generosity  allows. 

As  the  two  men  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  Kennedy  looked  back  and 
saw  Miss  Wilton  standing  on  the  balcony. 
She  had  taken  the  rose  from  her  dress, 
and  was  twirling  it  round  in  her  fingers. 


'  SOCIAL  ETIQUETTE. 

There  are  few  things  more  profoundly 
unintelligible,  and  altogether  less  sus- 
ceptible of  rational  explanation,  than 
certain  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  code 
of  what  is  conventionally  termed  society. 
Who  framed  them,  or  for  what  purpose, 
no  one  knows,  nor  would  the  most  per- 
severing enquirer  be  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery;  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are 
absolute,  and  not  to  be  departed  from  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever;  the  slightest 
dereliction  at  once  placing  the  offender 
beyond  the  pale  of  recognised  civilisation. 
These  traditional  regulations,  with  which 
every  one  who  is  anybody  is  supposed  to 
be  familiar,  may  be  summarily  described 
as  defining  the  mode  of  life  and  language 
adopted  by  the  members  of  polite  society, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  in  modern 
parlance  is  designated  "  bad  form. "  From 
this  unwritten  but  all-potent  shibboleth 
we  learn  what  may  with  propriety  be 
done,  and  what  not;  we  are  told  by  it 
not  only  what  to  say,  but  how  to  say  it ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  this  salutary  warn- 
ing, we  persist  in  our  evil  ways,  and 
decline  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
instructors,  society  washes  its  hands  of  us, 
we  pass  from  its  border-land  into  Bohemia, 
and  are  known  no  more.  This  being  the 
case,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  the  interest 
of  the  uninitiated  in  such  topics,  to  glean 
a  few  stray  hints  from  the  above-mentioned 
statutes,  the  paramount  importance  of 
which  presumptuous  or  irreverent  out- 
siders may  possibly  at  first  sight  be 
inclined  to  question. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  such  manifest 
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violations  of  good  breeding  as  come  under 
the  head  of  positive  vulgarity,  these  being, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  tabooed  by  every 
right-thinking  individual,  and  justly  re- 
garded as  an  unmistakable  criterion  of 
social  inferiority,  but  we  may  notice 
one  or  two  minor  points  of  etiquette 
which,  although  apparently  unimportant, 
are  perhaps  on  that  very  account  the  more 
strenuously  insisted  on,  as  crucial  tests  by 
which  the  right  to  social  recognition  is  at 
once  established  or  negatived. 

The  first  and  most  intelligible  of  these 
is  the  rule  that  no  young  lady  should 
be  seen  in  public  without  a  chaperon, 
who,  provided  that  she  is  or  has  been 
married,  is  considered,  whatever  her  age 
may  be,  as  thoroughly  suitable  for  the 
office.    This  accommodating  privilege,  it 
is  true,  occasionally  entails  rather  ludicrous 
consequences;  as  in  the  case  where  damsels 
of  mature  years  make  their  appearance  in 
a  ball-room  under  the  wing  of  a  mentor 
younger   than  themselves,   but  in  her 
capacity  of  matron  perfectly  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  society  to  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting them.    The  next  item  also  concerns 
the  young  ladies,  those,  at  least,  who 
chance  to  inhabit  Belgravia,  with  whose 
liberty  of  locomotion  it  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  interfere;  their  morning  walks, 
even  when  accompanied  by  the  indis- 
pensable abigail,   being  capriciously  re- 
stricted to  that  patrician  quarter  of  the 
town.    They  may  shop  in  Sloane  Street, 
or  even  in  Knightsbridge,  but  Hyde  Park 
Corner  is  a  barrier  beyond  which,  like  the 
lote-tree  in  Mahomet's  seventh  heaven,  for 
them  there  is  no  passing;  one  step  further 
would  lead  them  into  Piccadilly,  and  then 
— what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say !  Another 
point,  the  non-observance  of  which  is  a 
constant  stumbling-block  to  the  unwary, 
and  which,  more  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, distinguishes  the  legitimate  member 
of  society  from  the  mere  hanger-on,  is  the 
invariable  habit,  when  speaking  of  titled 
individuals  under  ducal  rank,  of  designating 
them  simply  as  "  lord,"  or  "  lady,"  as  the 
case  may  be.    This  summary  process,  in- 
comprehensible to  the  outsider,  who  talks 
of  an  earl  with  bated  breath,  and  positively 
revels  in  the  word  marchioness,  has  the 
undoubted  advantage,  not  only  of  estab- 
lishing an  imaginary  link  of  privileged 
familiarity  between  the  speaker  and  the 
personage  alluded  to,  but  also  of  at  once 
exposing  to  deserved  reprobation  any  casual 
slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of  an 
inexperienced  interloper. 


That  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of 
social  etiquette  should  be  a  thoroughly  com- 
prehensive and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  perplexing  question  "  Who's  who  1 " 
is  natural  enough  ;  and  that  this  congenial 
study  should  so  far  absorb  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  its  lady  votaries  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  any  other,  is  equally 
intelligible.    It  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  have  the  main  features  of  the  peerage, 
baronetage,  and  county  families  at  their 
fingers'  ends ;  they  must  be  learned  in 
genealogies,  intermarriages,  and  collateral 
relationships,  and,  most  important  qualifi- 
cation of  all,  they  must  be  able  to  enu- 
merate at  a  moment's  notice  the  expect- 
ancies of  every  heir,  direct  or  presumptive, 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  is  possible 
that  on  subjects  unconnected  with  this 
prescribed  educational  routine  their  ideas 
may  be  less  satisfactorily  developed,  and 
that  such  stereotyped  phrases — invented, 
we  firmly  believe,  for  their  special  use  and 
benefit — as  "  Don't  you  know  1 "  and  "  too 
awfully  nice,"  may  play  too  prominent  a 
part  in  their  habitual  conversation ;  but  as 
these  idiomatic — we  had  almost  said  idiotic 
— expressions  are  not  only  sanctioned  by 
the  world  they  live  in,  but  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  every  domestic  vocabu- 
lary, they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  universal  failing. 

Where,  however,  society  is  adamant,  is 
in  the  matter  of  pronunciation.  No 
academy  or  "  dictionnaire  des  precieuses  " 
is  more  intolerant  on  the  score  of  incorrect 
accentuation,  or  more  tenacious  of  the 
purity,  viewed  according  to  its  own  tradi- 
tional impressions,  of  the  English  tongue. 
It  is  permissible  to  be,  as  Othello  has  it, 
"rude  in  speech;  "argot"  (a  more  eupho- 
nious term  than  "  slang,"  and  therefore 
less  objectionable)  may  be  indulged  in  with 
impunity.  But  the  inanities  of  every- 
day dialogue  are  only  tolerated  when  un- 
exceptionally  articulated,  and  the  bear — 
such  phenomena  are  now  and  then  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  exclusive  atmo- 
sphere of  a  London  drawing-room — must 
"  dance  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes."  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  slightest  solecism  in 
tone  or  expression  is  immediately  detected, 
and  that  the  parvenu,  Avho  by  one  unlucky 
slip  of  the  tongue  has  irrevocably  com- 
mitted himself,  forfeits  thereby  his  claim  to 
social  recognition,  and  is  judged  accordingly. 

In  certain  cases  the  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  adopted  respectively  by  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  is  too  strongly 
marked  to  admit  of  any  assimilation ; 
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the  supporters  of  each,  either  from 
habit  or  conviction,  clinging  stubbornly 
to  their  instinctive  ideas  of  correctness. 
Take  for  example  the  words  Berkeley  and 
Derby,  pronounced,  according  to  the  innate 
predilection  or  social  standing  of  the 
speaker,  Barkeley  and  Darby,  or  Burkeley 
and  Durby.  Between  these  two  extremes 
there  can  be  no  "milieu;"  you  must 
espouse  either  the  aristocratic  or  the 
popular  side  of  the  question,  and  which- 
ever mode  you  may  elect  to  follow,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  or  to  that  of  anybody  else, 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  Conduit  and  Cunduit, 
Cromwell  and  Crumwell,  and  Cowper  and 
Cooper;  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
popular  version  appears  to  us  decidedly 
preferable,  inasmuch  as  the  arbitrary  trans- 
formation of  the  first  syllable  would  equally 
apply  to  his  brother  poet  Cowley,  and  who 
in  the  world  ever  dreamt  of  calling  him 
Cooley?  ~ 

Where,  however,  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word  depends  entirely  on  established 
usage,  without  the  remotest  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spelt,  we  have 
no  rule  to  guide  us  but  oral  experience, 
which  can  alone  save  us  from  being  inevit- 
ably caught  tripping ;  and  this  is  the  more 
indispensable  where  family  or  territorial 
names  are  concerned,  as  a  very  few 
instances  will  suffice  to  show.  How  is  it 
possible  for  those  unversed  in  conversa- 
tional eccentricity  to  divine  that  Chol- 
mondeley,  a  name  suggestive  of  ancestral 
glories  and  patrician  elegance,  should  be 
ruthlessly  metamorphosed  into  Chumley; 
or  that,  by  some  inexplicable  freak  of 
custom,  Arcedeckne  should  degenerate 
into  Archdeacon  1  Why  should  Bourke 
and  Corry  be  pronounced  respectively 
Burke  and  Curry1?  and  why,  above  all, 
are  we  doomed  to  recognise  the  Norman 
patronymics  Beauchamp  and  Belvoir  in  such 
inharmonious  substitutions  as  Beecham  and 
Beaver  1  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
many  similar  examples  of  unaccountable 
and,  we  may  safely  add,  unflattering  trans- 
formations, the  "  raison  d'etre  "  of  which 
is  one  of  the  puzzling  mysteries  of  con- 
ventional etiquette  ;  but  it  is  wiser  on  the 
whole  to  accept  them  as  accomplished 
facts,  lest,  in  examining  too  closely  the 
"  wheels  within  wheels  "  of  that  wondrous 
piece  of  mechanism  called  society,  we 
should  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
"  lese-majesteV'  and  thereby  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  being  one  of  its  members. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  IX.     A  NIGHT  ON  THE  HEATH. 

This  had  been  Gareth's  letter  to  Sybil : 

"  Bacon  Chambers,  Arundel  Street, 
' 1  Strand,  Tuesday. 

"  My  own  darling  little  White  Lily, 
— I  have  been  unable  to  write  to  you 
before  on  account  of  work,  heat,  and  horrid 
disagreeables  of  every  sort  which  have 
pressed  on  me,  and  made  me  out  of  heart, 
out  of  health,  and  out  of  everything  but 
love.  My  dearest,  I  must  see  and  talk  to 
you.  Circumstances  have  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  do  so :  that  is,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  present  relations  to 
one  another,  and  if  you  love  me  as  you 
say.  To  be  frank,  my  people  find  it , 
hard  to  believe  that  you  do.  I  had  hoped 
to  send  you  a  more  loving  message  from 
them ;  but  how  can  you  blame  Helen  for 
doubting  my  sweetheart's  affection  when  it 
rests  on  nothing  but  my  own  word  1  She 
loves  me,  and  has  made  sacrifices  for  me 
before  now,  as  I  know  she  did  for  her 
husband  when  she  married  him.  How  is 
she  to  believe  in  the  love  of  a  girl,  who 
engages  herself  to  a  man  and  denies  him 
the  commonest  rights  of  friendship,  and 
expects  fidelity  from  a  lover  whom  she 
refuses  even  to  see  i  My  dear  Sybil,  it  is 
absurd.  Either  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me  or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you  had 
better  meet  me  beside  the  old  gravel- 
pit,  on  Chadleigh  Heath,  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  know  your  mother  gene- 
rally lies  down  after  dinner,  and  leaves  you 
free  to  escape  to  your  own  room  or  for  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  j  so  you  must  manage 
to  let  the  stroll  take  you  a  little  further 
on  that  evening.  There  is  a  down  train 
which  stops  at  Chadleigh  Heath  Station  at 
three  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
will  just  suit  me,  as  I  can  rim"  down  by  it, 
meet  you  by  the  old  gravel-pit  hard-by, 
and  have  time  to  say  what  I  want  to  you 
before  catching  the  up  train  which  leaves 
at  half-past  eight.  It  will  be  rather  sharp 
work,  however,  and  you  must  be  punctual. 
Eemember,  I  shall  be  there  whatever 
happens;  and  if  I  don't  see  you  I  shall 
believe  that  your  love  for  me  was  all  a 
pretence,  and  shall  curse  the  day  that  I  was 
ever  fool  enough  to  fancy  otherwise." 

There  were  a  few  pretty  coaxing  words 
in  conclusion ;  but  Sybil  hardly  saw  them. 
Gareth  had  written  on  Tuesday,  and  had 
said,  underlining  it,  "  Meet  me  the  day  after 
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to-morrow ; "  but  the  "  day  after  to-morrow" 
would  be  Thursday,  and  this  was  Thursday. 
It  was  to-day  he  was  expecting  her.  There 
was  no  time  even  to  answer  the  letter,  or  to 
demur  to  hour  or  place,  however  much  she 
might  have  wished  to  do  so  :  no  time  for 
anything  but  to  telegraph,  and  to  do  that 
in  a  little  village  like  Chadleigh  End,  where 
the  post-mistress  knew  everybody,  and 
started  half  the  gossip  in  the  place,  was  a 
thing  from  which  Sybil  shrank  with  natural 
repugnance.  Besides,  what  could  she  say 
in  a  telegram  which  would  satisfy  Gareth, 
and  persuade  him  of  her  love  while  deny- 
ing him  his  wish  1  If  only  she  had  had 
time  to  write  ! 

There  was  nothing  in  it  after  all  to  make 
some  girls  unhappy.  To  the  vulgar  mind, 
indeed,  it  might  have  seemed  a  rather 
pleasantly  exciting  matter,  this  slipping  out 
on  a  summer's  evening  to  meet  one's  lover, 
and  returning  home  with  his  kisses  on  one's 
lips  through  the  balmy  summer  twilight. 
There  was  no  real  difficulty  about  it  either. 
Just  as  freely  as  his  letters  reached  her,  she 
was  free  to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased  with- 
out comment  and  question,  seeing  that  since 
their  unhappy  division  her  mother  never 
came  into  the  dining-room  to  meals,  or  took 
any  notice  by  word  or  sign  of  her  daughter's 
doings. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Sybil  felt 
that  this  freedom  rested  in  part  on  the 
promise  she  had  given  to  her  mother  on 
the  day  when  she  announced  her  intention 
of  breaking  with  Lionel  Ashleigh. 

"  Mamma,  I  cannot  give  Gareth  up.  I 
love  him  and  he  loves  me ;  but  I  will  not 
marry  him  till  you  give  your  consent.  I 
will  not  even  see  him  till  you  say  I  may. 
I  will  be  content  with  his  letters,  if  you  will 
only  not  press  me  about  the  other  one  any 
more." 

And  Mrs.  Dysart  had  not  pressed  her — 
in  words.  Lionel's  name  was  not  mentioned. 
Nobody  watched  her.  Nobody  said  "  Stay 
within  doors."  If  she  did  so  it  was  of 
her  own  will  and  for  shame  of  being  seen 
while  her  name  was  still  the  chief  subject 
for  gossip  in  the  place. 

So  far  she  had  been  let  alone,  and  she 
had  kept  her  word.  Would  it  be  wrong 
to  break  it  now? 

Puzzling  the  question  feebly  in  her  own 
conscience,  Sybil  did  not  think  so.  After  all 
her  mother  had  not  accepted  the  compact. 
She  had  said  nothing,  and  had  maintained 
a  line  of  conduct  which  could  hardly  be 
called  anything  but  pressure,  put  it  as  you 
would.    If  she  had  been  kind  and  loving 


in  her  disapproval,  Sybil  would  have  shrunk 
from  displeasing  her  further;  but  her 
harshness  made  an  excuse  in  itself  for 
disobedience ;  and  if  by  giving  way  to  it 
she  were  to  anger  Gareth — if,  having  lost 
her  mother's  love,  she  were  to  lose  his,  what 
would  be  left  to  her  ]  For  she  was  sure 
that  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  she  would 
not  blame  him  for  it.  It  was  no  sin  in  him 
to  have  loved  her.  He  was  breaking  no 
engagement  in  doing  so.  What  wonder 
that  his  sister  thought  him  hardly  used1? 
The  pity  was  that  he  should  have  fixed  on 
such  an  unseemly  hour  and  place,  instead  of 
giving  her  time  to  arrange  some  more 
decorous  way  of  meeting. 

To  be  sure,  the  gravel-pit  alluded  to  was 
not  on  the  road  between  the  station  and 
the  village,  or  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
pedestrians ;  but  people  driving  over  from 
Dilworth  passed  close  by  it ;  and  suppose 
that  any  of  the  Ashleighs  should  do  so  and 
see  her ;  or  that  Lionel  himself  should  be 
visiting  any  of  his  parishioners  in  that 
direction,  and  come  upon  her  talking  with 
her  new  lover  !  The  mere  idea  of  anything 
so  terrible  made  her  flush  and  shiver ;  and 
it  was  some  consolation  to  her  to  think  that 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  render  either 
event  highly  improbable.  Still,  that  very 
lateness  would  make  her  being  out  alone 
more  improper,  if  she  were  to  encounter 
anyone  who  knew  her ;  and  a  few  hot  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes  as  she  decided  that  no 
girl  had  ever  been  so  hardly  placed  before, 
or  had  met  with  so  little  sympathy. 

How  little  she  guessed,  while  she  sat 
weeping  in  her  room,  that  at  that  very 
moment  Jenny  was  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  young  clergyman  on  the  heath, 
which  her  sister  was  going  to  cross  later, 
and  pleading  with  him  to  help  in  making 
the  latter's  situation  easier  for  her ! 

The  long  sultry  day  drew  to  a  close  at 
last ;  J enny  had  come  home  and  settled  to 
her  ordinary  occupations;  Lion  had  kept 
his  promise,  done  his  unselfish  task  and 
gone.  Then  the  tea-bell  rang.  Jenny  car- 
ried up  her  mother's  little  tray  to  her  room ; 
and  Sybil  came  downstairs  at  last  to  preside 
at  the  meal  which  the  two  girls  partook  of 
together  in  the  dining-room,  dinner  being 
a  ceremony  disposed  of  earlier  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months.  It  was  not  a  lively 
repast  to-day.  Jenny,  indeed,  talked  faster 
than  usual,  being  in  mortal  dread  lest  her 
sister  should  have  recognised  the  sound  of 
Lion's  step  in  the  hall  and  want  an  ex- 
planation of  it.  She  need  not  have  been 
afraid,  however.  Even  Jenny's  remarks  she 
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hardly  heard,  and  when,  tea  being  over,  the 
younger  girl  proposed  that  they  should  go 
out  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  she  refused 
almost  pettishly ;  then  coloured  up  at  her 
own  rudeness  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Jenny,"  with  a  tearful  glitter  in  her  eyes 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  fill  Jenny's 
with  sympathetic  moisture,  if  the  latter  had 
not  been  full  of  such  joyful  hopes  just  then, 
that  she  had  no  room  for  tears.  Nay,  if 
she  wept  at  all,  she  felt  more  inclined  to  do 
-so  for  Lionel,  whose  retreating  tread  (for  a 
refined  feeling  of  delicacy  had  impelled  her 
to  keep  out  of  his  way)  had  sounded  so  sad 
and  heavy  in  her  ears  that  it  seemed  more 
just  to  grieve  for  him  than  for  the  sister, 
whose  punishment,  so  she  argued  from  her 
mother's  softened  look  and  embrace,  would 
soon  be  over. 

"  The  sun  is  still  on  the  garden,  and  my 
head  is  so  bad,  I  should  only  make  it  worse 
if  I  went  out  with  you,"  Sybil  said  in 
explanation  of  her  refusal.  "  Besides,  if  I 
don't  go,  perhaps  mamma  will.  She  ought  to 
take  more  exercise,  and  I  think  I  shall  go 
to  my  room  and  lie  down  instead.  If  I 
shouldn't  come  down  again,  don't  disturb 
me,  Jenny.  I  daresay  I  shall  go  to  bed 
early,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  woke." 

She  said  the  same  to  a  servant  whom  she 
met  on  the  stairs,  and  who  enquired  after 
her  headache. 

"It  is  no  better,  thank  you,  Lizzie.  I 
meant  to  have  gone  out  for  a  turn,  but  the 
air  is  so  hot  I  shall  lie  down  instead.  Don't 
come  into  my  room  again  for  fear  I  should  be 
asleep.  I  shall  not  want  anything  more 
to-night." 

The  fact  was,  an  idea  had  come  into  her 
head,  and  she  wanted  to  have  leisure  to 
carry  it  out.  Gareth's  suggestion  of  the 
garden  had  been  foiled  by  Jenny's  proposal 
to  go  out  there,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being 
able  to  get  away  from  her  if  she  did  so; 
but  there  was  another  mode  of  getting  out 
which  he  did  not  know  of.  In  Sybil's  room 
there  were  two  doors,  one  opening  on  to  the 
landing  and  facing  Jenny's ;  the  other  into 
a  sort  of  little  lobby  leading  to  the  bath- 
room and  communicating  with  the  down- 
stairs regions  by  a  narrow  back  staircase. 
There  was  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  this  stair- 
case which  opened  directly  into  the  old 
barnyard  of  the  whilom  hostelry.  You 
had  only  to  pass  through  the  latter,  unlatch 
a  little  gate,  and  you  could  be  out  in  the 
meadows  unseen  by  anyone;  for  only  Sybil's 
room  and  the  bath-room  looked  out  that 
way;  and,  after  the  morning's  work  was 
done,  even  the  servants  were  little  likely 


to  be  going  up  and  down  the  staircase  which 
led  to  them.  Sybil  could  slip  out  this  way 
to  her  trysting-place,  meet  Gareth,  and 
return  without  fear  of  interruption  or  of 
being  found  out.  She  would  be  in  the 
house  again  before  nine,  and  it  was  still 
light  by  then,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

It  was  certainly  darker  than  usual,  how- 
ever, when  at  twenty  minutes  to  eight  she 
opened  the  gate  leading  into  the  meadows, 
and,  giving  one  hasty  glance  behind  her, 
passed  through  it.  The  sun  had  gone  down 
in  a  mass  of  blurred  fiery  vapour,  leaving 
behind  it  streaks  of  orange  tawny  colour 
upon  a  ground  of  dull  lurid  grey.  There 
was  not  even  a  breath  of  wind.  The 
hedges,  under  which  she  passed,  keeping 
close  to  them  to  avoid  observation  from  the 
house,  were  white  with  dust,  which  lay 
unstirred  on  leaf,  and  twig,  and  blossom; 
and  a  leaden  weight  seemed  to  press  upon 
the  hot  atmosphere,  and  bow  the  blithest 
energies  beneath  it. 

Sybil,  poor  girl,  was  far  from  feeling 
blithe.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  a  thunder- 
storm was  impending,  and,  though  she  did 
not  think  there  was  any  likelihood  of  its 
breaking  before  she  got  home,  the  idea  of 
Gareth  having  perhaps  to  travel  back  to 
London  through  it  filled  her  with  dread, 
and  intensified  her  sense  of  her  mother's 
harshness  to  them  both.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Dysart  who  had 
obliged  him  to  select  that  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  his  journey  and  try  sting; 
or  that  he  had  arranged  it  simply  to  suit 
his  own  selfish  convenience,  without  even  a 
thought  for  that  of  his  sweetheart.  Love 
had  decided  at  once  for  him  that  he  must 
have  found  it  impossible  to  come  down  at 
any  other  time ;  and,  little  given  to  rebel- 
lion as  she  was,  she  resented  for  his  sake 
the  unforgiving  spirit  which,  by  banishing 
him  from  the  place,  put  him  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  journey  at  all. 

The  deserted  gravel-pit,  beside  which 
they  were  to  meet,  was  a  very  old  and  deep 
one,  and  nearly  overgrown  by  a  tangle  of 
blackberry  and  elder  bushes,  which  over- 
hung the  broken  sides  with  a  wealth  of  leaf, 
and  flower,  and  fruit,  and  flung  out  long 
curling  trails  of  clematis  and  bryony  to 
meet  and  clasp  in  the  middle.  Chadleigh 
Station,  looking  like  a  small  white  sentry- 
box  in  the  centre  of  the  heath,  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant ;  but  a  clump 
of  stunted  pollard  oaks  between  shut  the 
old  pit  from  view,  and  served  at  the  same 
time  for  a  screen  from  behind  which  Sybil 
could  watch  the  arrival  of  the  train.  There 
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was  no  other  human  habitation  in  sight :  only 
in  the  distance  a  thin  column  of  blue  smoke 
rising  above  a  clump  of  fir-trees  testified  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  J  owl  the  herb-seller's 
hovel. 

Sybil  was  in  excellent  time.  She  had 
taken  care  she  should  be  so,  giving  herself 
five  minutes  more  than  the  walk  required 
in  order  that  he  might  prove  the  reality  of 
her  love  by  finding  her  waiting  for  him. 
She  had  never  waited  in  her  life  for  Lionel; 
but  she  was  willing  to  do  so  for  Gareth: 
willing  that  he  should  know  that  she  loved 
him.  He  was  her  idol :  yet  he  had  doubted 
it.    Well,  he  should  never  do  so  any  more. 

Something  had  made  the  train  late,  how- 
ever, and  the  five  minutes  had  lengthened 
into  ten  before,  peering  anxiously  through 
the  dry  dust-laden  foliage  of  the  dwarf 
oak-trees,  she  saw  the  white  puff  of  smoke 
followed  by  the  long  curving  snake-line 
of  the  advancing  train.  It  drew  up  at  the 
station.  There  was  the  usual  little  bustle 
of  arrival,  people  getting  in,  people  getting 
out,  more  of  the  latter  than  usual,  it  seemed 
to  her ;  then  another  puff,  a  snort,  a  shriek, 
and  off  the  train  went  again,  rattling  away 
to  Leatherhead.  Sybil  could  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  had  arrived  trailing 
off  in  a  scattered  black  line  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  village.  Some  might  be 
coming  her  way,  but  she  did  not  stay  to 
look.  If  there  were,  it  would  not  be  well 
for  her  dignity  to  be  caught  thus  palpably 
waiting  for  her  lover;  and  with  a  shy 
desire  of  maintaining  her  self-respect  even 
in  his  eyes,  she  went  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  gravel-pit,  and  began  to  busy 
herself  in  gathering  some  of  the  wild 
flowers  which  grew  in  profusion  around  its 
sides.  She  had  collected  quite  a  handful, 
harebells,  ox-eye  daisies,  and  big  purple 
campanulas,  when  a  step  came  behind  her 
on  the  grass,  dyeing  her  face  with  happy 
blushes,  so  that  for  the  moment  she  bent 
it  lower  over  her  nosegay  as  if  to  hide  the 
joy  it  could  not  help  but  show.  Only  for 
a  moment.  The  next,  the  thought  came 
to  her,  "  He  will  not  think  I  love  him 
much  if  I  am  too  absorbed  in  my  flowers 
even  to  notice  his  approach,"  and  her 
bashful  mood  changing  quickly  to  tender 
penitence,  she  dropped  her  flowers,  and 
turned  her  eyes  shining  with  the  love  and 
gladness  which  filled  her  soul. 

Alas  !  there  was  no  answering  glance  to 
meet  it.  The  step  was  only  that  of  a  rough 
heath  pony  which  was  feeding  near.  There 
was  no  other  living  thing  in  sight. 

For  the  first  time  a  dread  smote  on 
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Sybil's  heart.  Was  he  not  here  after  all  1 
Had  he  not  come  1  Was  he  untrue  1  And 
with  a  swift  movement  she  darted  to  the 
little  clump  of  trees,  and  peered  eagerly 
through  the  boughs  in  the  direction  of  the 
station.  There  was  a  porter  there  wheeling 
something  along.  There  was  a  woman, 
standing  beside  what  looked  like  a  gigantic 
bundle ;  these  on  the  up  platform.  On  the 
down  one  there  were  two  men  talking 
together.  It  was  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
their  appearance,  but  one  was  evidently  a 
gentleman  and  tall :  and  the  conviction 
came  to  her  that  it  must  be  Gareth.  Perhaps 
he  had  encountered  some  acquaintance  on 
the  way  down,  and,  unable  to  shake  him  off, 
was  letting  him  talk  himself  out  rather 
than  rouse  his  suspicion  by  turning  off  at 
once  to  the  gravel-pit.  Yes,  that  must  be 
so,  and  to  assist  his  effort  Sybil  must  be 
careful  not  to  show  herself.  So  long  as  he 
was  there  it  was  all  right,  and  she  could  go 
back  to  her  flowers  with  a  joyful  heart, 
until  he  could  get  free  and  come  to  her. 

But  the  moments  passed  by  and  he  did 
not  come.  The  twilight  was  thickening. 
Big  coppery-grey  clouds  had  begun  to 
climb  the  heavens,  blotting  out  the  faint 
evening  blue  and  the  first  twinkling  stars ; 
and  once  the  earth  trembled  with  a  low 
muttering  sound  like  thunder.  Sybil 
glanced  at  her  watch.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  past  eight.  In  ten  more  the  up 
train  would  be  in,  and  he  must  go  by  it. 
What  could  he  be  thinking  of]  Unable 
to  remain  where  she  was,  she  again  ran  to 
the  point  of  espial,  but  with  less  comfort 
than  before.  The  woman  was  still  there ; 
but  the  two  men  were  gone,  and  it  was  not 
for  some  minutes  that  she  descried  their 
retreating  figures  far  on  the  path  to 
Chadleigh  End.  For  a  moment  a  dimness 
came  over  Sybil's  eyes  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  stop;  then,  once  again,  hope 
came  faintly  back  and  set  it  beating. 
Perhaps  Gareth,  finding  it  useless  to  shake 
off  his  friend  in  any  other  manner,  was 
accompanying  him  a  part  of  the  way,  and 
would  turn  back  on  some  pretext  when 
they  reached  the  edge  of  the  common,  and 
make  all  haste  to  her  side ;  but  what  trouble 
his  consideration  for  her  was  putting  him 
to,  and  how  angry  and  impatient  he  must 
be  at  the  shortness  of  the  time  left  to  them! 
Ah  !  if  only  mamma  had  been  

Hush  !  who  was  that  1 

It  -was  someone  coming  across  the 
common  in  her  direction.  Not  Gareth  :  a 
boy  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
dreading  to  be  recognised  she  retreated  to 
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the  other  side  of  the  gravel-pit,  and  recom- 
menced her  pretence,  a  sadly  miserable  one 
now,  of  flower-gathering.  She  heard  his 
whistle  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then 
break  off  suddenly.  Had  he  seen  her  and 
stopped,  or  had  he  gone  by  1  It  was  all 
silence ;  she  could  not  tell ;  and  the  tangle 
of  wild  clematis  and  blackberries,  behind 
which  she  had  crept,  hid  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pit  from  her.  It  flashed  across  her 
mind  after  a  minute  that  it  would  also  hide 
her  from  Gareth  if  he  were  in  truth 
approaching  and  on  the  look  out  for  her ; 
and  in  the  last  lingering  hope  of  seeing  him 
she  leant  forward,  parting  the  clustering 
sprays  with  eager  hands,  and  thrusting 
between  them  a  pale  eager  little  face  which 
hardly  felt  the  first  hot  thunder-drops  that 
at  the  same  moment  fell  upon  it.  Unfor- 
tunately she  had  not  noticed  that  she  was 
standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pit,  or 
that  repeated  rains  had  so  hollowed  out  the 
sides  from  below  that  in  some  places  only 
the  tough  roots  of  the  bushes  which  girdled 
it  sustained  the  thin  stratum  of  soil  which 
from  above  looked  like  solid  ground.  In 
others,  indeed,  these  too  had  given  way, 
and  turf,  shrubs,  and  creepers  had  fallen  in 
a  huge  mass  of  green  luxuriant  ruin  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  this  which  happened  now; 
and  Sybil's  light  weight,  resting  on  an  over- 
hanging piece  just  ready  to  fall,  precipitated 
the  calamity.  She  felt  it  give  beneath  her, 
made  a  frantic  clutch  at  a  long  blackberry 
bough,  felt  the  sharp  spines  on  it  tear  her 
hand  and  wrist,  let  go  with  a  cry,  and  fell 
crashing  down  into  the  hole  beneath, 
bearing  with  her  an  avalanche  of  stones, 
gravel,  and  weeds,  uprooted  by  her  fall. 

The  lightning  was  playing  in  swift  blue 
flashes  over  the  heath,  and  the  rain  falling 
in  a  hot  hissing  downpour,  when,  about 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  as  old  Isaac  J  owl  was 
trudging  homeward  from  some  distant 
expedition  on  which  he  had  got  belated,  he 
heard  a  voice,  seemingly  at  his  feet,  crying 
faintly  for  "  help." 

For  a  moment  some  weird  notion  of 
fairies  or  goblins  came  into  the  plant- 
collector's  mind,  and  with  an  uneasy  glance 
over  his  shoulder  at  a  milk-white  spray  of 
clematis,  which  waving  through  the  darkness 
looked  like  some  dancing  sprite,  he  was 
hurrying  on  the  faster  when  the  cry  again 
sounded,  this  time  with  a  distinctly  human 
intonation. 

"  Help  !    For  God's  sake  come  to  me." 

"By  the  Lud,"  said  Isaac,  stopping  short 
in  his  walk,  "'tis  from  t'owld  pit  yonder. 


What  fool's  gotten  down  into't  now  1  Sarve 
em  right  to  bide  theer." 

But  though  he  said  it,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  hard-hearted  to  pass  on;  and  in 
another  moment  was  bending  over  the  pit 
and  peering  into  the  black  darkness  below. 

"Heh,  there!  "  he  called  out.  "  Who's 
gotten  ye  below,  an'  who  be  ye  1 " 

A  woman's  voice,  weak  with  pain  and 
broken  with  sobs,  answered  him. 

"For  God's  sake  help  me.  I  am  Miss 
Dysart.  Mrs.  Dysart  of  Hillbro w's  daughter. 
I  have  fallen  down  and  hurt  my  foot,  so  that 
I  can't  move.    Pray,  pray  help  me  out." 

"  Miss  Dysart !  One  o'  Widder  Dysart's 
gals  !"  cried  old  Jowl  in  blank  amazement. 
"  An'  down  theer  !  Young  ooman,  what- 
ever were  ye  up  to  1  Some  larks,  I 
warrant  me.    Be  ye  aloan  1 " 

There  was  no  answer,  however,  but  a  low 
cry.  In  the  effort  to  rise  in  speaking  to 
him,  poor  Sybil  had  moved  her  loot ;  and 
the  pain  which  followed  was  so  sharp,  that 
she  fainted  away  under  it. 

When  she  next  recovered  she  was  in 
Jowl's  cottage,  lying  on  a  wretched  kind  of 
flock-bed,  infinitely  filthy  and  repulsive  to 
both  eye  and  nose,  with  her  injured  foot 
bound  up  in  rags  wetted  with  some  herb- 
decoction,  and  her  mouth  smarting  from 
the  raw  whisky  which  the  plant-doctor 
had  been  trying  to  force  into  it.  Her 
hat  was  gone,  her  clothes  were  soaked  and 
draggled  with  the  rain,  which  had  been 
falling  on  her  for  the  last  two  hours.  There 
were  scratches,  too,  on  her  face,  and  bruises 
on  her  hands  and  arms  from  her  fall,  and 
her  whole  body  ached  from  head  to  foot. 
But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  horror  of 
finding  herself  in  such  a  place,  alone  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  with  the  ill-condi- 
tioned old  man,  of  whom  no  one  ever  said 
any  good;  and  almost  before  she  had 
recovered  full  consciousness,  she  was  im- 
ploring him  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
she  was  capable,  to  take  her  home,  to  take 
her  back  to  her  mother  at  once.  She 
would  pay  him  anything  if  he  would  only 
do  so.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  if  you  could 
see  me  now  !    If  I  were  only  with  you  ! " 

Old  Jowl  looked  her  in  the  face  and 
laughed.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  brutal. 
He  was  even  rather  sorry  for  the  poor  girl, 
though  his  opinion  of  her  at  the  best  of 
times  was  not  flattering ;  but  the  request 
struck  him  as  too  supremely  ludicrous  not 
to  be  laughed  at. 

"  Tak'  ye  whoam  at  onst !  Why,  lass, 
d'ye  think  I'm  gawn  all  the  way  t'  Hillbrow 
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wi'  you  on  my  back,  an'  a  storm  o'  this  like 
i'  the  face  o'  us  1  Happen  ye're  out  o'  your 
senses  to  ask  it ;  and  by  gom,  I'd  be  more  so 
to  listen  to  ye.  Noa,  noa,  young  ooman, 
be  thankful  ye're  under  a  decent  roof  at 
all,  an'  wi'  the  benefit  o'  havin'  yer  foot 
doctored  as  none  o'  yer  high-flyin'  orspital 
skip-jacks  could  doctor  it  ef  they  tried  till 
Doomsday.  Keep  yerself  still  an'  'twill 
be  well  in  twenty-four  hours ;  an'  pay  me 
for  the  cure  arterwards,  ef  ye  please.  I'll 
not  refuse  my  just  dues ;  but  doan't  go 
astin  impawsibles.  Whoam  ye  shall  go 
when  'tis  daylight,  an'  I  can  get  out  my 
cart  and  moke  to  take  ye ;  but  bide  here 
ye  mun  till  then,  an'  be  thankful  for  it. 
Mebbe  ye  an'  yer  mother  '11  not  be  so  ready 
to  spite  old  Jowl  in  future.  Tisn't  only 
serving  gals  as  gets  inter  trouble,  they  say, 
yoong  missy ;  an'  ye  mun  be  glad  this 
night  that  old  Jowl's  no  gabbler,  an'  can 
know  a  thing  or  two  wi'out  blabbin'  o't." 

He  stumped  away  into  an  inner  room  as 
he  spoke ;  and  miserable  as  Sybil  felt,  she 
dared  urge  him  no  more.  There  was  an 
insolent  meaning  in  the  man's  tone  which 
cowed  and  humiliated  her;  and  when  he 
reappeared  with  sundry  old  feminine 
garments,  and  the  suggestion  that  she 
should  change  her  own  soaked  clothes 
for  them,  she  only  shrank  from  him  with 
a  timid  gesture  of  refusal,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  to  hide  the  tears 
which  were  raining  down  it.  Jowl  laughed 
again. 

"As  ye  like.  As  ye  like,*'  he  said 
complacently.  "  They're  clean  enow,  turn 
up  yer  nose  at  'em  an'  ye  will;  but  I'll  not 
force  'em  on  ye.  I'm  just  dead  beat  wi' 
toatin'  of  ye  here,  an'  I'm  gaun  to  sleep  in 
t'other  room ;  so  ye  can  do  the  same  by 
yerself.  If  ye're  waking  fust  in  the 
mornin',  call  me;"  and  he  disappeared 
again.  There  was  no  use  in  saying  any- 
thing more  to  him.  He  meant  her  no  harm ; 
but  Mrs.  Dysart  had  injured  him,  and 
her  daughters  had  markedly  avoided  his 
house  in  their  parish  visitings.  He  was  not 
likely  to  put  himself  out  of  his  way  to 
comfort  one  of  them ;  and  he  did  not. 

How  long  that  night  seemed  to  the 
tender,  delicately-nurtured  girl  lying  there 
in  the  darkness,  shivering  with  cold  and 
fright,  and  trembling  at  every  sound  in 


the  creaky  worm-eaten  hovel,  at  the  snores 
of  the  sleeper  in  the  inner  room,  the  muttered 
thunder  in  the  distance,  and  the  drip  drip 
of  the  rain  through  the  rotten  thatch  ! 

"Mother,  mother,  mother!"  was  the 
one  cry  of  her  heart  the  whole  time.  "  Oh, 
mother !  if  you  will  only  take  me  into  your 
arms  again  after  this,  I  will  never  go 
against  you,  or  vex  you  any  more — never, 
never." 

No,  never  any  more.  That  promise  was 
a  true  one,  and  to  be  kept  for  all  eternity; 
yet  it  was  not  Sybil  Dysart  who  had  the 
keeping  of  it.  God,  the  All  Powerful,  had 
taken  that  out  of  her  hands. 

There  was  no  warning  for  the  girl. 
When,  by  bribes  and  entreaties,  she  per- 
suaded the  grumbling  Jowl  to  take  her 
home  as  early  as  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  it  was  natural  to  find 
the  blinds  still  down  all  over  the  house, 
and  to  have  her  timid  knock  answered  by 
Jenny  rather  than  by  a  servant — Jenny, 
dressed,  and  with  a  face  so  white,  so  wild 
and  haggard,  as  showed  at  once  that  she, 
at  any  rate,  had  discovered  her  sister's 
absence  the  night  before. 

It  was  with  a  sob  of  something  like 
relief  that,  after  one  terrified  glance  around, 
expectant  of  another  and  more  dreaded 
face,  Sybil  flung  herself  into  the  out- 
stretched trembling  arms  which  clasped 
her,  and  clung  there  whispering  : 

"  Jenny,  don't  look  so.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Indeed,  I  couldn't.  I  fell  into  a  gravel- 
pit,  and  couldn't  get  out.  Oh,  I  have  had 
such  a  night ;  I  am  so  ill,  so  tired.  Does 
mamma  know  1  Ah,  I  see  she  does  by  your 
face.  J enny,  is  she  very  angry  1  Let  me 
go  to  her.  Let  me  tell  her  about  it.  It 
is  all  true,  every  word.  The  man  there 
will  vouch  for  it ;  and  it  was  her  fault.  If 
she  had  not  been  so  hard  " 

But  Jenny  stopped  her  with  a  cry,  a  cry 
so  full  of  sharp  unutterable  pain,  that  it 
seemed  to  rend  the  heart  it  broke  from. 

"  Hard  !  Oh,  hush ! "  she  cried  out 
wildly,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her  sister's 
mouth.  "  Sybil,  be  silent !  You  don't  know 
— oh,  my  God,  how  can  I  tell  you  !  You 

can't  go  to  her.    You  Sybil,  Sybil,  we 

have  no  mother  any  more.  When  she 
found  you  were  gone,  the  shock  killed  her. 
She  is  dead." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII.      "  IS    THERE   NO   GRACE  ? 
IS  THERE  NO  REMEDIE  1  " 

When  the  door  closed  on  Madoline, 
Daphne  rose  and  changed  her  crumpled 
muslin  for  a  dressing-gown,,  brushed  the 
bright  silky  hair  and  rolled  it  up  in  a 
loose  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  bathed 
her  feverish  face,  and  put  on  a  fresh 
gown,  and  made  herself  altogether  a  re- 
spectable young  person.  Then  she  seated 
herself  before  her  dressing-table,  which 
was  littered  all  over  with  trinket-boxes 
and  miscellaneous  trifles  more  or  less  indis- 
e  to  a  young  lady's  happiness. 
She  had  acquired  a  larger  collection  of 
jewellery  than  is  usually  possessed  by  a  girl 
of  eighteen. 

There  were  all  Madoline's  birthday  and 
new-year  gifts :  rings,  lockets,  bracelets, 
brooches,  all  in  the  simplest  style,  as  became 
her  youth,  but  all  valuable  after  their  kind. 
And  there  were  Edgar's  presents  :  a  broad 
gold  bracelet,  set  with  pearls,  to  match  her 
necklace  ;  a  locket  with  her  own  and  her 
lover's  initials  interwoven  in  a  diamond 
monogram;  a  diamond-and-turquoise  cross; 
and  the  engagement  ring — a  half-hoop  of 
magnificent  opals. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  chose  opals,"  mused 
Daphne,  as  she  put  the  ring  in  the  purple- 
velvet  case  in  which  it  had  come  from  the 
jewellers.  "  Most  people  think  them  un- 
lucky ;  but  it  seems  as  if  my  life  was  to  be 
overshadowed  with  omens." 

She  put  all  her  lover's  presents  together, 
and  packed  them  neatly  in  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper,  the  largest  and   strongest  I 


kind  of  wrapper  she  could  find.  Then 
when  she  had  lighted  her  taper  and  care- 
fully sealed  this  packet,  she  wrote  upon  it : 
"Tor  Edgar,  with  Daphne's  love" — a  curious 
way  in  which  to  return  a  jilted  lover's  gifts. 

Then  she  sat  for  some  time  with  the  rest 
of  her  treasures  spread  out  before  her  on 
the  table  where  she  wrote  her  letters,  and 
finally  she  packed  up  each  trinket  sepa- 
rately, and  wrote  on  each  packet.  On  one  : 
"  For  Madame  Tolmache  ; "  on  another  : 
"For  Miss  Toby;"  on  a  third:  "For 
Martha  Dibb,"  On  a  box  containing  her 
neatest  brooch  she  wrote :  "  For  dear  old 
Spicer."  There  were  others  inscribed  with 
other  names.  She  forgot  no  one ;  and  then 
at  the  last  she  sat  looking  dreamily  at  a 
little  ring,  the  first  she  had  ever  worn — best 
loved  of  all  her  jewels,  a  single  heart-shaped 
turquoise,  set  in  a  slender  circlet  of  plain 
gold.  Madoline  had  sent  it  to  her  on  her 
thirteenth  birthday.  The  gold  was  worn 
and  bent  with  long  use,  but  the  stone  had 
kept  its  colour. 

"  I  should  like  him  to  have  something  that 
was  mine,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  then  she 
put  the  ring  into  a  tiny  cardboard  box,  and 
sealed  it  in  an  envelope,  on  which  she  wrote  : 
"  For  Mr.  Goring." 

This  was  the  last  of  her  treasures,  except 
the  pearl  necklace  which  she  always  wore — 
her  amulet,  as  she  called  it — and  now  she 
put  all  the  neat  little  packages  carefully 
away  in  her  desk,  and  on  the  top  of  them  she 
laid  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  she  had  written 

"If  I  should  die  suddenly,  please  let 
these  parcels  be  given  as  I  have  directed." 

This  task  being  accomplished  at  her 
leisure,  and  the  desk  locked,  she  went  once 
more  to  the  open  window  and  looked  out 
at  the  lake.  The  atmosphere  and  expression 
of  the  scene  had  changed  since  she  looked 
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at  it  last.  The  vivid  dancing  brightness 
of  morning  was  gone,  and  the  mellow  light 
of  afternoon  touched  all  things  with  its 
pensive  radiance.  The  joyousness  of  the 
picture  had  fled.  Its.  beauty  was  now  more 
in  harmony  with  Daphne's  soul.  While 
she  was  standing  there  in  an  idle  reverie,  a 
peremptory  tap  came  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  answered  mechanically, 
without  turning  her  head. 

It  was  Mowser,  whose  severe  countenance 
appeared  round  the  half-open  door. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Daphne,  Sir  Vernon 
wishes  to  speak  with  you  in  his  study." 

Seldom  in  Daphne's  life  had  such  a 
message  reached  her.  Sir  Vernon  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  private  con- 
ferences with  his  younger  daughter.  He 
had  given  her  an  occasional  lecture  en 
passant,  but  however  he  might  have  dis- 
approved of  the  flightiness  of  her  conduct, 
he  had  never  summoned  her  to  his  presence 
for  a  scolding  in  cold  blood. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong]"  she  asked 
hurriedly  ;  but  Mowser  had  disappeared. 

She  went  slowly  down  the  broad  shallow 
staircase,  and  to  the  room  which  her  father 
had  made  his  private  apartment.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  facing 
the  lake,  and  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  by  a  couple  of  magnificent  magnolia- 
trees,  which  shaded  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
windows.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  a 
polished  floor,  and  pretty  Swiss  furniture, 
carved  cabinets,  and  a  carved  chimney-piece, 
and  a  little  blue  china  clock  set  in  a  garland 
of  carven  flowers. 

Sir  Vernon  was  seated  at  his  writing- 
table,  grim,  stern-looking,  his  open  despatch- 
box  before  him  in  the  usual  official  style. 
A  little  way  off  sat  Edgar  Turchill,  his 
folded  arms  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
high  chair,  his  face  hidden.  It  was  the 
attitude  of  profound  despondency,  or  even 
of  despair.  One  glance  at  her  father's  face, 
and  then  at  that  lowered  head  and  clenched 
hands,  told  Daphne  what  was  coming. 

"  You  sent  for  me,"  she  faltered,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  bare  polished  floor, 
and  looking  straight  at  her  father,  fearlessly, 
for  there  is  a  desperate  sorrow  which  knows 
not  fear. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Sir  Vernon  in  his 
severest  voice.  "  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you, 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  Avas  to  have 
been  your  husband,  that  your  abominable 
treachery  has  been  discovered." 

"  I  am  not  treacherous,"  she  answered, 
"only  miserable,  the  most  miserable  girl 
that  ever  lived." 


Edgar  lifted  up  his  face,  and  looked  at 
her,  with  such  a  depth  of  tender  reproach- 
fulness,  with  such  ineffable  pity,  as~  made  his 
homely  countenance  altogether  beautiful. 

"I  hoped  I  should  have  made  you  happy," 
he  said.  "  God  knows  I  tried  hard  enough." 

She  neither  answered  nor  looked  at  him. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  father — solemn 
tearless  eyes,  a  marble  passionless  face ;  she 
stood  motionless,  as  if  awaiting  judgment. 

"  You  are  the  falsest  and  the  vilest  girl 
that  ever  lived,"  retorted  Sir  Vernon. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  be  surprised 
at  that.    Your  mother  was  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  spare  her  ! "  cried  Edgar 
huskily,  stretching  out  his  arm  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  blow,  and  the  Avords  on  Sir  Vernon's 
lips  remained  unspoken.  "  That  is  no  fault 
of  hers.    Let  her  bear  her  oAvn  burden." 

"She  ought  to  find  it  heavy  enough,  if 
she  has  a  heart  or  a  conscience,"  cried  Sir 
Vernon  passionately.  "  But  I  don't  believe 
she  has  either.  If  she  had  a  shred  of  self- 
respect,  or  common  gratitude,  or  honour, 
or  Avomanly  feeling,  she  Avould  not  have 
stolen  her  sister's  lover." 

"  I  did  not  steal  him,"  ansAvered  Daphne 
resolutely.  "His  heart  came  to  me  of  its 
own  accord.  We  both  fought  hard  against 
Fate.  And  even  hoav  there  is  no  harm  done ; 
it  has  been  only  a  foolish  fancy  of  Mr. 
Goring's ;  he  will  forget  all  about  it  Avhen  I 
am — far  away.  I  will  never  look  in  his  face 
again.  I  Avill  go  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the 
earth,  to  my  grave,  rather  than  stand 
betAveen  him  and  Madoline.  Oh,  father, 
father,  you  Avho  have  always  been  so  hard 
Avith  me,  do  you  remember  that  day  at 
South  Hill,  directly  after  Mr.  Goring  came 
home,  Avhen  I  begged  you,  on  my  knees,  to 
send  me  back  to  school ;  to  France,  or  Ger- 
many, anywhere,  so  that  I  should  be  far  aAvay 
from  my  happy  home — and  from  him  1 " 

Her  tears  came  at  this  bitter  memory.  Yes, 
she  had  fought  the  good  fight :  but  so  vainly, 
to  such  little  purpose  ! 

"  I  kneAV  that  I  was  Aveak,"  she  sobbed, 
"  and  I  wanted  to  be  saved  from  myself.  But 
I  am  not  so  Avicked  as  you  think.  I  never 
tried  to  steal  Mr.  Goring's  heart.  I  have 
never  imagined  the  possibility  of  my  being 
in  any  Avay  the  gainer  by  his  inconstancy. 
I  have  told  myself  always  that  his  love  for 
me  Avas  a  passing  folly,  of  which  he  Avould 
be  cured,  as  a  man  is  cured  of  a  fever.  I  do 
not  knoAV  Avhat  you  have  been  told  about 
him  and  me,  or  Avho  is  your  informant ;  but 
if  you-  have  been  told  the  truth,  you  must 
knoAv  that  I  have  been  true  to  my  sister — 
even  in  my  misery." 
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"My  informant  saw  you  in  Mr.  Goring's 
arms ;  my  informant  heard  his  avowal  of 
love,  and  your  promise  to  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  married  at  Geneva." 

"  It  is  false.  I  made  no  such  promise.  I 
never  meant  to  marry  him.  I  would  die  a 
hundred  deaths  rather  than  injure  Madoline. 
I  am  glad  you  know  the  truth.  And  you, 
Edgar,  I  have  tried  to  love  you,  my  poor 
dear  •  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  "become 
attached  to  you,  and  be  a  good  wife  to  you 
in  the  days  to  come.  I  have  been  honest, 
I  have  been  loyal.  Ask  Mr.  Goring,  by- 
and-by,  if  it  is  not  so.  He  knows,  and  only 
he  can  know,  the  truth.  Father,  Madoline 
need  never  be  told  that  her  lover  has  wavered. 
She  must  not  know.  Do  you  understand  ? 
she  must  not !  It  would  break  her  heart, 
it  would  kill  her.  He  will  forget  me  when 
I  am  far  away — gone  out  of  his  sight  for 
ever.  He  will  forget  me ;  and  the  old, 
holier,  truer  love  will  return  in  all  its 
strength  and  purity.  All  this  pain  and 
folly  will  seem  no  more  to  him  than  a 
feverish  dream.  Pray  do  not  let  her 
know." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  do  her  so  great 
a  wrong  as  to  let  her  marry  a  traitor1?  a 
false-hearted  scoundrel,  wh#  can  smile  in 
her  face,  and  make  love  to  her  sister  behind 
her  back.  She  is  a  little  too  good  to  have 
your  leavings  foisted  upon  her." 

"  If  you  tell  her,  you  will  break  her 
heart." 

"That  will  lie  at  your  door.  I  would 
rather  see  her  in  her  coffin  than  married  to 
a  villain." 

Edgar  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  discussion.  His  mind  could  hardly 
enter  into  the  question  of  Gerald  Goring's 
treachery.  It  was  Daphne  who  had  betrayed 
him ;  Daphne  who  had  deceived  him,  and 
mocked  him  with  sweet  words ;  Daphne 
whose  liking  had  seemed  more  precious  to 
him  than  any  other  woman's  love,  because 
he  believed  tbat  no  other  man  had  ever 
touched  the  virginal  unawakened  heart. 
And  now  he  was  told  that  she  could  love 
passionately,  that  she  could  give  kiss  for 
kiss,  and  rain  tears  upon  a  lover's  breast, 
that  from  first  to  last  he  had  been  her 
victim  and  her  dupe  ! 

"  Good-bye,  Daphne  ! "  he  said,  very 
quietly.  "I  am  going  home  as  fast  as 
train  and  boat  can  take  me.  I  would  have 
been  contented  to  accept  something  less  than 
your  love,  believing  that  I  should  win  your 
heart  in  time,  but  not  to  take  a  wife  whose 
heart  belonged  to  another  man.    You  told 


me  there  was  no  one  else  ;  you  told  me  your 
heart  was  free." 

'<  I  told  you  there  was  no  one  else  who  had 
ever  cared  for  me,"  faltered.  Daphne,  remem- 
bering her  equivocating  answer  that  evening 
at  South  Hill. 

"  I  don't  want  to  reproach  you,  Daphne. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"And  I  am  very  sorry  that  an  honest 
man  whom  I  respect  should  have  been 
fooled  by  a  worthless  girl,"  said  Sir  Yernon. 
"  Give  him  back  his  engagement  ring. 
Understand  that  all  is  over  between  you 
and  him,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  so.  I  have  put  all 
your  presents  together  in  a  parcel,  Edgar," 
answered  Daphne.  "  You  will  receive  them 
in  due  course." 

"It  is  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
before  we  are  on  with  the  new,"  quoted 
Sir  Yernon  scornfully ;  "  and  she  says  she 
did  not  mean  to  run  away  with  Goring,  in 
spite  of  this  deliberate  preparation." 

Edgar  was  gone.  Daphne  and  her  father 
were  alone,  the  girl  still  standing  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  had  stood  when  she  first 
came  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  thetiuth," 
she  said.  "  "Why  are  you  so  hard  with 
me?" 

"  Hard  with  you  !"  he  echoed,  getting  up 
from  before  his  desk,  and  looking  at  her 
with  vindictive  eyes  as  he  moved  slowly 
towards  the  door.  "  How  can  I  be  hard 
enough  to  you  ?  You  have  broken  my 
daughter's  heart." 

"  Father  !"  she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees 
and  clinging  to  him  in  her  despair.  "  Father, 
is  she  to  have  all  your  love  1  Have  you  no 
tenderness,  no  pity  left  for  me  1  Am  I  not 
your  daughter  too  ?" 

"  Your  mother  was  my  wife,"  he  answered 
curtly,  pushing  her  out  of  his  way  as  he 
passed  from  the  room. 

He  was  gone.  She  knelt  where  he  had 
left  her,  a  desolate  figure  in  the  spacious 
bright-looking  room,  the  afternoon  sun 
making  golden  bard  upon  the  brown  floor, 
her  yellow  hair  touched  here  and  there  with 
glintings  of  yellow  light. 

She  remained  in  the  same  attitude  for 
some  minutes,  her  heavy  eyelids  drooping 
over  tearless  eyes,  her  arms  hanging  list- 
lessly,  her  hands   loosely  clasped.  Her 
mind  for  a  little  while  was  a  blank :  and 
then  there  came  into  it  unawares  a  verse, 
taken  at  random,  from  a  familiar  hymn. 
The  trials  that  beset  you, 
The  sorrows  ye  endure, 
The  manifold  temptations, 
That  death  alone  can  cure. 
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"  That  death  alone  can  cure,"  she  repeated 
slowly,  pushing  back  the  loose  hair  from 
her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  went  out  through  an  open  window  into 
the  garden. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock.  There  was  a 
look  of  exquisite  repose  over  all  the  scene, 
from  the  snow-bound  summit  of  the  Dent  du 
Midi  yonder,  down  to  the  gardens  that 
edged  the  lake,  like  a  garland  of  summer 
flowers  encircling  that  peerless  blue.  It 
was  a  bright  glad-looking  world,  and 
passing  peaceful.  Far  away  beyond  that 
grand  range  of  hills  lay  the  ice  fields  of 
Savoy;  the  everlasting  glaciers,  gliding  with 
impalpable  motion  in  obedience  to  some 
mysterious  law  which  is  still  one  of  Nature's 
secrets ;  the  wilderness  of  snow-clad  peaks 
and  wild  moraines ;  the  gulfs  and  caverns ; 
the  unfathomable  abysses  of  silence  and  of 
death.  Daphne  thought  of  those  unseen 
regions  with  a  thrill  of  awe  as  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  slope  of  the  lawn. 

"  I  have  seen  so  little  of  Switzerland 
after  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  so  little  of 
this  wide  wonderful  world." 

She  went  to  the  toy  chalet,  the  dainty 
boathouse  where  her  boat  was  kept.  There 
was  no  friendly  Bink  here  to  launch  the 
skiff  for  her,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
boathouse  jutted  out  over  the  gable,  and 
the  boat  was  always  bobbing  about  in 
the  limpid  water.  She  had  only  to  go 
down  the  wooden  steps,  unmoor  her  boat, 
and  row  away  over  that  wide  stretch 
of  placid  water,  which  she  had  never  seen 
disturbed  by  a  tempest. 

As  she  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  the 
dog  Monk  came  bounding  and  leaping  across 
the  grass,  and  bounced  into  her  arms,  putting 
his  huge  fore-feet  on  her  shoulders,  and 
sweeping  an  affectionate  tongue  over  her 
pallid  face.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  her 
return  from  the  hills,  and  was  wild  with 
rapture  at  the  idea  of  reunion. 

"  No,  Monk,  not  to-day,"  she  said  gently, 
as  he  tried  to  get  into  the  boat  with  her ; 
"not  to-day,  dear  faithful  old  Monk." 

The  huge  creature  could  have  upset  the 
boat  with  one  bound ;  and  the  little  hand 
stretched  out  to  push  him  back  must  have 
been  as  a  fluttering  rose-leaf  against  his 
sinewy  breast ;  but  there  was  a  moral  force 
in  the  blanched  face  and  the  steady  eye 
which  dominated  his  brute-power.  He 
recoiled,  and  lifted  up  his  head  with  a 
plaintive  howl  as  the  boat  shot  off,  the 
twin  sails,  the  white  and  scarlet  awning 
flashing  in  the  sun. 

A  little  way  from  the  shore  Daphne 
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paused,  resting  on  her  oars,  and  looking 
back  at  the  bright  garden,  with  its  roses 
and  magnolias,  and  many-coloured  flower- 
beds, the  white  villa  gay  with  its  crimson- 
striped  blinds;  and  then  with  one  wide  gaze 
she  looked  round  the  lovely  landscape,  the 
long  range  of  hills,  in  all  their  infinite 
variety  of  light  and  shadow,  verdant  slopes 
streaked  with  threads  of  glittering  water, 
vineyards  and  low  grey  walls,  rising  terrace 
above  terrace ;  quaint  Vevey,  and  grey  old 
Chillon;  the  black  gorge  that  lets  in  the 
turbid  Ehone ;  churches  with  square  towers, 
and  ivy-coloured  walls;  and  yonder  the  in- 
exorable mountains  of  Savoy.  For  a  little 
while  her  eye  took  in  every  detail  of  the 
scene ;  and  then  it  all  melted  from  her 
troubled  gaze,  and  she  saw  not  that  grand 
Alpine  chain,  showing  cloudlike  amid  the 
clouds,  but  the  brown  Avon  and  its  dipping 
willows,  the  low  Warwickshire  hills  and 
village  gables,  the  distant  spire  of  Stratford 
above  the  many-arched  bridge,  the  water- 
meadows  at  South  Hill,  and  the  long  fringe 
of  yellow  daffodils  waving  in  the  March 
wind. 

"  Oh,  for  the  reedy  banks  and  shallow 
reaches  of  the  Avon ! "  she  thought,  her 
heart  yearning*for  home. 

Then  with  bowed  head  she  bent  over  her 
oars,  and  the  light  boat  shot  away  across 
the  wake  of  a  passing  steamer ;  it  shot 
away,  far  away  to  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  it 
vanished  like  a  feather  blown  by  a  summer 
breeze;  audit  never  came  back  again. 

The  empty  boat  drifted  in-shore  at 
Evian  in  the  grey  light  of  morning,  while 
Gerald  Goring,  with  a  couple  of  Swiss  boat- 
men, was  rowing  about  the  lake,  stopping 
to  make  enquiries  at  every  landing-place, 
sending  scouts  in  every  direction,  in  quest 
of  that  missing  craft.  No  one  ever  knew, 
no  one  dared^to  guess,  how  it  had  happened ; 
but  everyone  knew  that  in  some  dark  spot 
below  that  deep  blue  water  Daphne  was  at 
rest.  The  dog  had  been  down  by  the  boat- 
house  all  night,  howling  fitfully  through  the 
dark  silent  hours.  He  had  not  left  the  spot 
since  Daphne's  boat  glided  away  from  the 
steps. 

It  bad  been  a  night  of  anguish  and  terror 
for  all  that  household  at  Montreux — a 
night  of  agitation,  of  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear.  Even  Sir  Vernon  was  profoundly 
moved  by  anxiety  about  the  daughter  to 
whom  he  had  given  so  little  of  his  love. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  hard  and  merci- 
less in  that  last  interview.  He  had  thought 
only  of  Madoline ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
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Madoline  had  been  wronged — that  the  elder 
sister's  lover  had  been  tempted  to  falsehood 
by  the  arts  and  coquetries  of  the  younger 
sister — had  stung  him  to  a  frenzy  of  anger. 
Nothing  could  be  too  bad  for  the  ingrate 
who  had  sinned  against  the  best  of  sisters. 
He  was  too  hard  a  man  to  give  the  sinner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  believe 
that  she  had  sinned  unconsciously.  In 
his  mind  Daphne  had  wickedly  and  de- 
liberately corrupted  the  heart  of  her  sister's 
affianced  husband.  Angry  as  he  had  felt 
with  Gerald,  his  indignation  against  the 
weaker  vessel  was  fiercer  than  his  wrath 
against  the  stronger. 

Mowser  had  told  her  story  with  truth  as 
to  the  main  facts ;  but  with  such  embellish- 
ments and  heightened  colouring  as  made 
Daphne  appear  the  boldest  and  most  de- 
praved of  her  sex.  In  Mowser's  version  of 
that  scene  in  the  pine-wood  there  was  no 
hint  of  temptation  resisted,  of  a  noble  soul 
struggling  with  an  unworthy  passion,  of 
a  tender  heart  trying  to  be  faithful  to 
sisterly  affection,  while  every  impulse  of 
a  passionate  love  tugged  the  other  way. 
All  Mowser  could  tell  was  that  Miss 
Daphne  had  sobbed  in  Mr.  Goring's  arms, 
that  he  had  kissed  her,  «s  she,  Mowser, 
had  never  been  kissed,  although  she  had 
kept  company  and  been  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  with  a  builder's  foreman ;  and 
that  they  had  talked  of  being  married 
at  Geneva — leastways,  Mr.  Goring  had 
asked  Miss  Daphne  to  run  away  with 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  she  had  not  said 
no,  but  had  only  begged  him  to  give  her 
twenty-four  hours — naturally  requiring  that 
time  to  pack  her  clothes  and  make  all 
needful  preparation  for  flight. 

Passionately  attached  to  his  elder 
daughter,  and  always  ready  to  think  evil 
of  Daphne,  Sir  Vernon  needed  no  con- 
firmation of  Mowser's  story.  It  was  only 
the  realisation  of  what  he  had  always 
feared — the  mother's  falsehood  showing 
itself  in  the  daughter,  hereditary  baseness. 
It  was  the  girl's  nature  to  betray.  She 
had  all  her  mother's  outward  graces  and 
too  fascinating  prettiness.  How  could  he 
have  hoped  that  she  would  have  any  higher 
notions  of  truth  and  honour  1 

Moved  to  deepest  wrath  at  the  wrong 
done  to  Madoline,  Sir  VernQn's  first  im- 
pulse had  been  to  send  for  Gerald  Goring, 
in  order  to  come  to  an  immediate  under- 
standing with  that  offender.  He  was  told 
that  Mr.  Goring  had  gone  to  Geneva,  and 
was  not  expected  home  before  eight  o'clock. 
He  then  sent  for  Edgar,  and  to  that  unhappy 


lover  bluntly  and  almost  brutally  related 
the  story  of  Daphne's  baseness.  Edgar  was 
inclined  to  disbelieve — nay,  even  to  laugh 
Mowser's  slander  to  scorn ;  but  Mowser, 
summoned  to  a  second  interview,  stuck  reso- 
lutely to  her  text  and  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  faltered  Edgar, 
stricken  to  the  heart,  "unless  I  hear  it 
from  her  own  lips.'' 

"  Go  and  fetch  her,"  said  Sir  Vernon  to 
Mowser,  and  then  had  followed  Daphne's 
appearance,  and  those  admissions  of  hers 
which  told  Edgar  only  too  clearly  how  he 
had  been  deceived. 

The  two  men,  Gerald  and  Edgar,  passed 
each  other  on  the  railway  between  Lausanne 
and  Geneva — Edgar  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
Gerald  going  back  to  Montreux.  Mr.  Goring 
wondered  at  seeing  his  friend's  pale  face 
glide  slowly  by,  as  the  two  trains  crossed  at 
the  junction. 

"  It  looks  as  if  she  had  given  liim  his 
quietus  already,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  My 
brave  little  Daphne  ! " 

He  was  going  back  to  Montreux  with  his 
heart  full  of  hope  and  gladness.  He  had 
taken  all  the  needful  measures  at  Geneva  to 
make  his  marriage  with  Daphne  an  easy 
matter,  would  she  but  consent  to  marry 
him.  And  he  had  no  doubt  of  her  con- 
sent. Could  a  girl  love  as  she  loved,  and 
obstinately  withhold  herself  from  her  lover"? 

He  forgot  the  pain  he  must  inflict  on  one 
who  had  been  so  dear ;  forgot  the  woman 
who  had  been  the  guiding  star  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  ;  forgot  everything  except 
that  one  consummate  bliss  which  he  longed 
for — the  triumph  of  a  passionate  love.  That 
crown  of  life  once  snatched  from  reluctant 
Eate,  all  other  things  would  come  right  in 
time.  Madoline's  gentle  nature  would  for- 
give a  wrong  which  was  the  work  of  destiny 
rather  than  of  man's  falsehood.  Sir  Vernon 
would  be  angry  and  unpleasant,  no  doubt ; 
but  Gerald  Goring  cared  very  little  about 
Sir  Vernon.  The  world  would  wonder ;  but 
Gerald  cared  nothing  for  the  world.  He  only 
desired  Daphne,  and  Daphne's  love ;  having 
all  other  good  things  which  life,  looked  at 
from  the  worldling's  standpoint,  could  give. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  approached 
Montreux,  and  all  the  lake  was  clothed 
in  golden  light.  Kose-hued  mountains  and 
golden  water  smiled  at  him,  as  if  in  welcome. 

"  What  a  lovely  world  it  is  ! "  he  said  to 
himself ;  "  and  how  happy  Daphne  and  I 
will  be  in  it — in  spite  of  fate  and  meta- 
physical aid.  There  I  go,  quoting  the 
Inevitable,  as  usual ! " 

He  walked  quickly  from  the  station  to 
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the  villa,  eager  to  see  Daphne,  to  hear  her 
voice,  to  touch  the  warm  soft  hand,  and  be 
assured  that  there  was  such  a  being,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  some  vision 
of  intangible  loveliness,  as  Shelley's  Alastor 
was  in  the  cavern.  That  last  look  of 
Daphne's  haunted  him — so  direct,  so  solemn 
a  gaze,  so  unlike  the  shy  glance  of  conscious 
love.  Nay,  it  resembled  rather  the  look  of 
some  departed  spirit,  returning  from  Pluto's 
drear  abode  to  take  its  last  fond  farewell  of 
the  living. 

The  vestibule  stood  opeti  to  the  road,  an 
outer  hall  filled  with  plants  and  flowers, 
an  airy  Italian-looking  entrance.  Gerald 
walked  straight  in,  and  to  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  striking  eight  as  he  entered. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  wait  for  me,"  he  began, 
looking  round  for  Daphne  ;  "  I  am  a  dusty 
object,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  make  myself 
presentable  under  twenty  minutes.  The 
train  dawdled  abominably.'*' 

Mrs.  Ferrers  and  Madoline  were  standing 
by  the  open  window,  looking  out.  Lina 
turned,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her  pale 
face  Gerald  knew  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  There  had  been  a  scene,  perhaps, 
between  the  sisters.  Daphne  had  betrayed 
herself  and  him.  Well  !  The  truth  must 
be  told  very  soon  now.  It  were  best 
perhaps  to  precipitate  matters. 

"  We  are  frightened  about  Daphne,"  said 
Lina ;  "  she  went  out  in  her  boat  a  little 
before  five.  The  gardener  saw  her  leave, 
and  she  has  not  come  back  yet." 

Three  hours.  It  was  long,  but  she  was 
fond  of  solitary  excursions  on  the  lake. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  cause  for 
alarm  in  that,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  yet  with  a  strange  terror  at  his 
heart.  "  Shall  I  get  a  boat  and  go  after 
her  ?  I  had  better,  perhaps  ;  she  cannot  be 
very  far  off — dawdling  about  by  Chillon,  I 
daresay.  Those  dank  stone  walls  have  a 
fascination  for  her." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad,  if  you  don't  mind 
going.  My  father  seems  uneasy.  It  is 
so  strange  that  she  should  stay  away  three 
hours  without  leaving  word  where  she  was 
going.  Edgar  is  out.  My  aunt  and  I  have  not 
known  what  to  do,  and  when  I  told  my  father 
just  now  he  looked  dreadfully  alarmed." 

"  I  will  go  this  instant,  and  not  come 
back  till  I  have  found  her,"  ansAvered  Gerald 
huskily. 

That  last  look  of  Daphne's  was  in  his 
mind.  That  never-to-be-forgotten  look  from 
her  dark  eyes,  lifted  fearlessly,  Avith  sad 
and  steady  gaze. 

"  Oh,  God  !  did  it  mean  farewell  1 " 


He  was  out  on  the  lake  all  night,  with 
two  of  the  most  experienced  boatmen  in  the 
district,  and  it  was  only  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning  that  he  heard  of  the  empty  boat 
blown  ashore  a  little  below  Evian — Evian, 
where  they  had  landed  so  merrily  once  from 
the  same  cockleshell  boat,  on  a  sunny 
morning,  for  a  pilgrimage  to*  a  drowsy 
village  on  the  hills,  a  cluster  of  picturesque 
homesteads  sheltered  by  patriarchal  walnut 
and  chestnut  trees,  where  looking  downward 
through  the  rich  foliage  they  saw  the  blue 
lake  below. 

The  evening  had  been  calm.  There  had 
been  no  accident  or  collision  of  any  kind 
on  the  lake ;  the  little  boat  showed  no  sign 
of  injury.  It  lay  on  the  shingly  shore, 
just  as  the  fishermen  had  pulled  it  in ;  an 
empty  boat.    That  was  all. 

Gerald  stayed  at  Evian,  and  from  Evian 
wrote  briefly  to  Madoline  telling  her  all. 

"  My  life  for  the  last  six  months  has  been 
a  tissue  of  lies;"  he  wrote,  "and  yet,  God 
knows,  I  have  tried  to  be  true  and  honest, 
just  as  slie  tried;  but  she  with  more  purpose 
— yes,  poor  child,  with  much  more  fidelity 
than  mine.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  truth 
when  we  were  at  Fribourg,  to  make  an  end 
of  all  shams  and  deceptions,  but  she  would 
not  let  me.  She  meant  to  hold  to  her 
bond  with  Edgar — to  be  true  to  you.  She 
would  have  persevered  in  this  to  the  end,  if 
I  had  let  her.  But  I  would  not,  and  she 
has  died  rather  than  do  you  a  wrong ;  it  is 
my  guilt — mine  alone.  The  brand  of  Cain 
is  on  me :  and,  like  Cain,  I  shall  be  a 
wanderer  till  I  die.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  for  I  shall  never  forgive  myself ; 
or  to  pity  me,  for  mine  is  a  grief  which  pity 
cannot  touch.  If  I  could  hope  that  you 
could  ever  forget  me  there  would  be  comfort 
in  the  thought ;  but  I  dare  not  hope  for  that. 
You  might  forget  your  false  lover,  but  how 
can  you  forget  Daphne's  murderer  1 " 

To  this  letter  Madoline  answered  briefly  : 
"You  have  broken  my  sister's  heart  and 
mine.  A  little  honesty,  a  little  truth,  would 
have  spared  us  both.  You  might  have  been 
happy  in  your  own  way,  and  I  might  have 
kept  my  sister.  You  are  right — I  can 
neither  forget  nor  forgive.  I  thought  till 
this  trouble  came  upon  me  that  I  was  a 
Christian  ;  I  know  now,  God  help  me !  how 
far  I  am  away  from  Christian  feeling.  All 
I  can  hope  or  pray  about  you  is  that 
we  two  may  neve]?  see  each  other's  faces 
again.    I  send  you  Daphne's  legacy." 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  the  little 
packet  containing  the  turquoise  ring,  with 
"  For  Mr.  Goring  "  written  on  the  cover  in 
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Daphne's  dashing  penmanship.  The  hand 
had  not  trembled,  though  the  heart  beat 
high,  when  that  superscription  was  penned. 

Sir  Vernon  stayed  at  Montreux  for  nearly 
a  mdhth  after  that  fatal  summer  day, 
though  the  very  sight  of  lake  and  moun- 
tain in  their  inexorable  beauty,  so  remote 
from  all  human  trouble  or  human  pity, 
was  terrible  to  him.  Madoline  urged 
him  to  stay.  There  were  hours  in  which, 
after  many  tears  and  many  prayers,  faint 
gleams  of  hope  visited  her  sorrowful  soul. 
Daphne  might  not  be  dead.  She  might 
have  landed  unnoticed  at  one  of  those  quiet 
villages,  and  made  her  way  to  some  distant 
place  where  she  could  live  hidden  and  un- 
known. Those  farewell  gifts  left  in  her 
desk  must  needs  mean  a  deliberate  de- 
parture ;  but  they  need  not  mean  death. 
She  might  be  hiding  somewhere,  little 
knowing  the  agony  she  was  inflicting  on 
those  who  had  loved  her,  fearing  only  to 
be  found  and  taken  home.  Madoline  could 
fancy  her  sister  self-sacrificing  enough  to  live 
apart  from  home  and  kindred  all  her  days, 
to  earn  her  bread  in  a  stranger's  house.  Oh, 
if  it  were  thus  only,  and  not  that  other  and 
awful  fate — a  young  life  flung  away  in  its 
flower,  a  young  soul  going  forth  unbidden 
to  meet  God's  judgment,  burdened  with  the 
deadly  sin  of  self-murder  ! 

"  Let  us  stay  a  few  days  longer,  father," 
she  pleaded.  "  We  may  hear  something. 
There  may  be  some  good  news." 

"  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so,"  answered 
Sir  Vernon,  without  a  ray  of  hope. 

"What  of  his  remorse  whose  hardness  had 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  his  child  in  that 
last  hour  of  her  brief  life,  whose  bitter 
words  had  perhaps  confirmed  the  sinner 
in  her  desperate  resolve,  making  it  very 
clear  to  her  that  this  earth  held  no  peace- 
ful haven,  that  for  her  there  was  no  fatherly 
breast  on  which  she  could  pour  out  the 
story  of  her  weakness  and  her  struggle — 
no  friend  with  the  father's  sacred  name 
from  whom  she  could  ask  counsel  or  seek 
protection1?  Alone  in  her  misery,  she  had 
sought  the  one  refuge  which  remained  for 
her — death;  believing  that  by  that  fatal 
deed  she  would  secure  her  sister's  peace. 

"  His  heart  will  return  to  its  truer  nobler 
love  when  I  am  gone,"  she  had  said  to  her- 
self. Poor  shallow  soul,  unsustained  by -any 
deep  sense  of  religion,  or  by  any  firm 
principle ;  tender  heart,  strong  in  unques- 
tioning fidelity  !  It  was  easy  to  follow  out 
the  train  of  false  reasoning  which  made  her 
believe  that  death  would  bo  best,  that  in 


throwing  away  her  fair  young  life  she  was 
making  a  sacrifice  to  love  and  honour. 

They  remained  at  Montreux  till  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  till  autumnal  tints  were 
stealing  over  the  landscape,  and  the  happy 
vintage-time  had  begun,  making  all  those 
gentle  slopes  alive  with  picturesque  figures, 
every  turn  in  the  road  a  scene  for  a  painter. 
It  was  a  dreary  time  for  Madoline  and  her 
father.  Edgar  was  with  them ;  called  back 
from  Geneva  by  a  telegram  on  the  night 
of  Daphne's  disappearance.  He,  like  his 
wretched  rival,  had  been  unwearying  in  his 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
Daphne's  fate. 

He  had  been  from  village  to  village, 
had  made  his  enquiries  at  every  landing- 
place  along  the  lake — had  availed  him- 
self of  every  local  intelligence ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  One  of  the  Vevey  boatmen 
had  seen  Daphne's  light  skiff  as  she  rowed 
swiftly  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

He  saw  the  little  boat  dancing  in  the 
wake  of  a  steamer,  watched  it  and  its  girl- 
owner  till  it  floated  into  smooth  water,  and 
then  saw  the  boat  never  more- 
There  had  been  no  reason  for  an  accident 
upon  that  particular  afternoon  ;  no  sudden 
gust  of  wind ;  no  mysterious  rising  of  the 
lake  ;  nothing.  In  a  sultry  calm  the  little 
boat  had  last  been  seen  gliding  over  the 
smooth  blue  water. 

Had  she  rowed  to  the  end  of  the  lake 
where  the  tumultuous  Ehone  rushes  in  from 
rocky  St.  Maurice,  and  been  swamped  by 
those  turbid  waters  1  Who  could  tell  1  The 
stranded  boat  bore  no  sign  of  having  been 
under  water. 

The  time  came  when  they  must  go  back, 
when  to  remain  any  longer  by  the  lake 
seemed  mere  foolishness,  a  persistent  brooding 
upon  sorrow;  more  especially  as  Sir  Vernon's 
health  had  become  much  worse  since  this 
calamity  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  a  change 
of  some  kind  was  imperative. 

Aunt  Rhoda  had  gone  home  a  week  after 
the  fatal  day,  though  to  the  last  expressing 
herself  willing  to  remain  and  comfort 
Madoline. 

"You  are  very  kind,  aunt,  but  you  could 
not  comfort  me.  You  did  not  care  for  her," 
Lina  answered,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

So  Mrs.  Ferrers,  aggrieved  at  this  rebuff, 
had  gone  back  to  her  Rector,  whom  she 
found  more  painfully  affected  by  Daphne's 
evil  fate  than  she  thought  consistent  with 
his  clerical  character. 

"  I  shall  never  look  at  the  garden  in 
summer-time  without  thinking  of  that  bright 
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face  and.  girlish  figure  flitting  about  among 
the  roses,  as  I  have  seen  her  in  the  days 
that  are  gone,"  he  said ;  "  a  man  of  my  age 
is  uncomfortably  reminded  of  his  shortening 
lease  of  life  when  the  young  are  taken  before 
him." 

And  now  that  bitter  day  came  upon 
which  Madoline  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
banks  of  the  fatal  lake,  and  turn  her  sad 
face  homewards,  to  South  Hill.  South  Hill 
without  Daphne,  without  Gerald — those 
two  familiar  figures  gone  out  of  her  life  for 
ever;  the  house  empty  of  laughter  and  glad- 
ness for  ever  more !  All  the  sweetest  things 
of  life  proved  false,  every  hope  crushed, 
every  possibility  of  future  happiness  gone 
from  her  for  ever  !  She  could  imagine  no 
new  hopes,  no  fresh  beginning  of  life.  To 
do  her  duty  to  an  invalid  father ;  to  use  her 
ample  fortune  for  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  the  friendless  and  the  needy,  was  all  that 
remained  to  her ;  a  narrow  round  of  daily 
tasks,  not  less  monotonous  because  she  Avore 
a  silk  gown  and  lived  in  a  fine  house.  So 
far  her  prayer  had  been  granted.  She  and 
Gerald  Goring  had  never  met  since  Daphne's 
death.  He  had  been  heard  of  at  Evian  and 
then  at  Vevey ;  but  none  of  the  South  Hill 
people  had  seen  him. 

Edgar  went  back  with  them,  a  man  so 
changed  by  grief  that  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  mother,  who  had  seen  him  go  forth  in 
the  strength  and  gladness  of  happy  youth, 
to  recognise  the  haggard  hopeless  counte- 
nance of  the  son  who  returned  to  her.  He 
had  borne  his  trouble  bravely,  asking 
comfort  from  no  one,  anxious  to  console 
others  whenever  consolation  seemed  possible. 
He  had  tried  his  best  to  persuade  Madoline 
that  Daphne's  boat  had  been  overturned  by 
the  current,  that  the  sweet  young  life  had 
been  lost  by  accident.  Those  carefully- 
sealed  packets  in  the  desk  hinted  at  a  darker 
doom  j  yet  it  might  be  that  they  had  been 
prepared  by  Daphne  under  some  vague  idea 
of  leaving  home,  in  order  to  escape  the 
difficulties  of  her  position ;  an  intention  to 
be  carried  out  at  some  indefinite  time. 

Hawksyard  in  the  autumn,  with  white 
vapours  stealing  over  the  low  meadows  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  with  the  large  leaves 
of  the  walnut-trees  drifting  heavily  down, 
seemed  a  fitting  place  for  a  man  to  nurse 
his  grief  and  meditate  upon  the  greatness  of 
his  loss.  Edgar  roamed  about  the  gardens 
and  the  fields  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  or 
rode  for  long  hours  in  the  lonely  lanes, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  all 
who  knew  him.  Even  the  approach  of  the 
hunting  season  gave  him  no  pleasure. 


"  I  shall  not  hunt  this  year,"  he  told  his 
mother.  "  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever 
follow  the  hounds  again." 

"Don't  say  that,  Edgar,"  cried  Mrs. 
Turchill  plaintively.  "Wretched  as  lam 
every  day  you  are  out  with  the  hounds,  I 
should  be  still  more  miserable  if  you  were 
to  deprive  yourself  of  your  favourite  amuse- 
ment. But  you  will  think  differently  next 
October,  I  hope,  dear.  It  isn't  natural  for 
young  people  to  go  on  grieving  for  ever." 

"Isn't  it,  mother1?"  asked  her  son  bitterly. 
"Isn't  it  natural  for  a  watch  to  stop  when  its 
mainspring  is  broken  V 

The  application  of  this  enquiry  Avas 
beyond  Mrs.  Turchill,  so  she  made  no 
attempt  to  answer  it. 

She  had  been  very  good  to  her  son  since 
his  sorrowful  home-coming,  not  tormenting 
him  with  futile  consolations,  but  offering 
him  that  silent  sympathy  which  has  always 
healing  in  it.  Of  Daphne's  fate  she  knew 
no  more  than  that  the  girl  had  gone  out  on 
the  lake  one  sunny  afternoon,  and  had  never 
come  back  again.  The  announcement  in 
The  Times  had  said,  "Accidentally  drowned 
in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,"  and  Mrs.  Turchill 
had  never  thought  of  seeking  to  know  more. 
But  she  was  much  exercised  in  her  mind  as 
the  autumn  wore  into  winter  at  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Gerald  Goring. 

"  Why  does  not  Mr.  Goring  come  back?" 
she  enquired  of  Edgar.  "  I  should  think  poor 
Miss  Lawford  must  need  his  society  now 
more  than  ever.  It  is  natural  that  the 
wedding  should  be  postponed  for  a  few 
months ;  but  Mr.  Goring  ought  not  to  be 
away." 

"  That  engagement  is  broken  off,  mother," 
her  son  answered  briefly. 

"Broken  off!    But  why?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  That  concerns  no  one 
but  Miss  Lawford  and  Mr.  Goring.  Don't 
trouble  about  it,  mother." 

At  any  other  time  Mrs.  Turchill  would 
have  troubled  very  much  about  such  a  piece 
of  intelligence,  would  have  insisted  upon 
knowing  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
matter,  and  of  expatiating  upon  it  at  her 
leisure.  But  her  respect  for  Edgar's  grief 
made  her  very  discreet ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
subject  was  painful  to  him,  she  said  no  more 
about  it.  No  more  to  him,  that  is  to  say, 
but  very  much  more  to  Rebecca,  to  whom 
she  discoursed  freely  upon  the  extraordinary 
fact,  delicately  suggesting  that  as  Rebecca  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  upper  servants 
at  South  Hill,  she  would  no  doubt  hear  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  story  in  due  time. 

"  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  encourage 
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gossip,"  remarked  the  matron  with  dignity, 
"but  there  are  some  things  which  people 
cannot  help  talking  about,  especially  where 
a  young  lady  is  as  much  beloved  and 
respected  as  Miss  Lawford." 

Rebecca  went  to  South  Hill  on  her  next 
Sunday  out,  and  drank  tea  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  Mrs.  Spicer,  though 
unable  to  speak  with  dry  eyes  of  Miss 
Daphne,  was  nevertheless  much  interested 
in  the  fit  and  fashion  of  her  black  gown, 
the  quality  of  which  Rebecca  appraised  and 
admired.  Mrs.  Spicer  only  knew  that  Miss 
Lawford's  engagement  was  broken  off.  She 
knew  nothing  as  to  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, but  she  surmised,  somewhat  vaguely, 
that  Miss  Lawford  had  turned  against  Mr. 
Goring  after  her  sister's  death. 

Only  one  of  the  South  Hill  servants 
could  have  explained  the  causes  of  that 
cancelled  engagement,  and  she  had  been  dis- 
missed with  a  handsome  pension,  and  had 
gone  to  live  in  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham, 
with  her  own  kith  and  kin.  Sir  Vernon 
could  never  endure  the  presence  of  the 
faithful  Mowser  after  Daphne's  death. 
"You  did  your  duty,  according  to  your 
lights,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  when  he 
sent  her  away ;  "  but  I  can  never  look  at 
you  without  regretting  that  you  did  not 
hold  your  tongue.  You  have  told  Miss 
Lawford  nothing — about — that  scene  in  the 
pine-wood,  I  hope  1 " 

Mowser  protested  that  she  would  have 
had  her  tongue  cut  out  rather  than  speak 
one  such  word  to  her  mistress. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  She  knows  too  much 
already — enough  to  make  her  life  miserable. 
We  must  spare  her  what  pain  we  can." 

Mowser  assented,  with  a  convulsion  of 
her  elderly  throat  which  looked  like  a 
repressed  sob.  The  pension  promised  was 
liberal  •  but  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  be  dis- 
missed, to  be  told  that  life  at  South  Hill 
could  be  carried  on  without  her. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Lawford  will 
do  when  I'm  gone,"  she  faltered  tearfully ; 
"  I'm  used  to  her  ways,  and  she's  used  to 
mine.  A  strange  maid  will  seem  like  an 
antelope  to  her." 

Sir  Vernon  stared,  but  did  not  deign  to 
discuss  the  probabilities  as  to  his  daughter's 
feelings.  He  ordered  Jinman — who,  on  the 
strength  of  knowing  two  or  three  dozen  sub- 
stantives in  French  and  Italian,  considered 
himself  an  accomplished  linguist — to  conduct 
Mrs.  Mowser  to  Geneva,  and  to  book  her 
through,  so  far  as  it  were  possible,  to  her 
native  shores.  He  felt  that  he  could  breathe 
more  freely  when  that  evil  presence  was  out 


of  the  house.  "  She  provoked  me  to  torture 
that  poor  child  in  her  last  hour  upon  earth," 
he  thought.  "  She  maddened  me  with  the 
thought  that  Lina's  lover  had  been  stolen 
from  her." 


CLAN-TARTANS  AND  BAGPIPES. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  before  he  had  won 
his  earldom,  said  of  his  political  opponents, 
who  were  then  in  office,  that  they  did 
nothing  "but  meddle  and  muddle."  In 
the  last  generation  an  equally  eminent 
statesman,  when  urged  by  the  impatient 
friends  of  what  was  then  called  progress, 
to  reform  anything  with  undue  haste,  used 
to  cut  all  discussion  short  by  the  half- 
testy,  half  good-natured  objurgation,  "Why 
can't  you  let  it  alone  %" 

"Meddle  and  muddle,"  as  Polonius  in 
Hamlet  said  of  the  phrase,  "  mobled  queen," 
is  good,  and  well  describes  unnecessary 
interference  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in 
great;  and  teaches,  in  its  own  way,  the 
wise  policy  of  letting  well  alone. 

Why  some  of  the  fussy  officials  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  should  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  interfere  with  the 
sailor's  grog,  and  with  the  clan  tartans  of 
the  brave  Highland  regiments,  is  not  easy 
to  explain. 

Britannia,  as  we  have  all  been  told, 
".rules  the  waves;"  and  as  she  only  rules 
the  waves  by  means  of  her  sailors  and  her 
ships,  Britannia,  as  in  duty  bound,  ought 
to  treat  her  sailors  liberally  and  maternally. 
The  sailors  in  the  service  of  Britannia 
have  enjoyed  their  small  daily  allowance 
of  rum  and  water,  or  grog,  from  time 
immemorial,  or  at  least  since  the  days  of 
brave  Admiral  Vernon.  During  that  long 
interval  they  have  fought  and  won  many 
splendid  victories,  by  means  of  which 
Britannia  has  been  enabled  to  hold  the 
high  position  in  the  world  of  which  many 
envious  and  hostile  rivals  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  deprive  her.  And  why  should 
"Meddle"  and  "Muddle, "right  honourables 
though  they  be,  run  the  risk  of  rendering 
the  service  unpopular,  by  proposing  to  give 
poor  Jack  chocolate — which  he  does  not 
like  or  care  for — instead  of  the  grog  to 
which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed? 
which  cannot  harm  him  on  board  ship,  for 
the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he  is  not 
allowed  enough  of  it  to  unsteady  his  hand 
or  obfuscate  his  intellect ;  and  which,  if  he 
wants,  he  will  procure  on  shore  in  defiance 
of  all  the  Admiralties  in  the  world. 
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Even  worse  than  the  interference  with 
the  grog  of  the  sailors — in  support  of 
which  the  well-meaning  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  might  have  something  to  say — 
is  the  projected  interference  with  the  clan- 
tartans  worn  by  a  portion  of  the  army. 
These  Highland  regiments  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  very  best 
fighting  materials  in  the  British  army,  and 
second  to  none  for  discipline,  good  conduct, 
esprit  de  corps,  and  the  most  indomitable 
valour.  They  have  been  accustomed  for 
generations  to  wear  kilts  and  plaids  of  a 
particular  stripe  and  colour,  and  each  regi- 
ment has  learned  to  love  and  be  proud 
of  its  tartan ;  to  consider  it  the  distinctive 
badge  of  its  existence,  as  well  as  of  its 
honour  and  glory ;  the  daily  mark  of  its 
history  and  traditions,  reminding  every 
officer  and  soldier  of  the  memorable  achieve- 
ments of  his  predecessors  who  wore  it. 
Messrs.  Meddle  and  Muddle  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  these  distinctive 
colours  and  tartans  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  the  Highland  regiments;  and  that,  as 
tartans  cannot  yet  be  superseded  altogether, 
all  tartans  ought  in  the  meantime  to  be 
manufactured  of  one  pattern ;  either  that 
of  the  Eoyal  Stuart — the  ugliest  and  least 
becoming  of  them  all — or  of  some  other 
yet  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  brain  of  some 
weaver  or  army  tailor. 

Ultra  prosaic  people:  surprised  at  the 
outcry  which  this  proposed  change  has 
provoked  from  the  regiments  affected, 
and  from  the  patriotic  Scotsmen  —  and 
Englishmen — whose  hearts,  to  use  the 
language  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  warm  to 
the  tartan:"  treat  all  objections  to  the 
senseless  innovation  as  mere  "sentiment." 
To  this  it  will  be  enough  to  reply  that 
sentiment  is  the  one  thing  which  it  is 
needful  to  encourage  in  a  regiment  and  in 
an  army ;  and  that  warriors  and  fighters 
without  the  sentiment  of  honour,  of  glory, 
of  patriotism,  and  of  duty,  would  be  mere 
butchers.  The  slaughterman  who  fells  an 
ox  has  no  sentiment  in  his  business ;  but 
the  soldier  who  fights  his  country's  battles, 
not  for  the  sake  of  fighting  or  killing  the 
enemy  opposed  to  him,  but  that  he  may 
conquer  peace  and  assure  the  triumph  of 
the  rightful  cause,  has  every  need  of  senti- 
ment to  nerve  his  heart  and.  his  hand,  and 
to  sanctify  his  vocation.  Inspired  by  this 
sentiment,  he  feels  that  he,  as  much  as  the 
ermined  judge  upon  the  bench,  is  the 
minister  and  the  executor  of  justice ;  and 
that  he  is  not  a  murderer,  but  a  soldier. 

"  Meddle  "  and  "  Muddle,"  and  the  red- 


tape  gentlemen  who  support  them,  and 
who  sneer  at  the  tartan  and  at  the 
feelings  which  it  evokes,  as  being  after 
all  a  very  modern  invention,  and  who  deny 
that  it  has  even  the  merit  of  antiquity  to 
recommend  it,  are  all  hopelessly  wrong  in 
their  assumption.  Though  of  recent  times 
many  varieties  of  mock  or  fanciful  tartan 
have  been  invented  by  weavers  and 
clothiers  to  please  the  taste  of  the  ladies, 
not  alone  of  the  British  Isles,  but  of 
all  Europe  and  America,  the  true  clan- 
tartans  which  are  worn  by  the  Highland 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  are 
of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  "  coat  of 
many  colours,"  with  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  provided  his  youngest  son,  was  of 
tartan,  there  is  historical  evidence  to  prove 
that  coats  or  vestures  of  many  colours  were 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the 
Druidical  era,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Coibhi  or  arch-Druid 
wore,  when  officiating  at  the  altar,  a  white 
robe ;  but  on  other  occasions  he  was 
privileged  to  wear  a  variegated  garment 
of  seven  colours — a  privilege  also  allowed 
to  kings.  The  three  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood— the  Druids,  the  Bards,  and  the 
Prophets,  or  augurs  —  as  set  forth  in 
Toland's  History  of  the  Druids,  published 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Avere  allowed  to  combine  six 
colours  in  their  "breachan,"  which  were 
the  striped  "braccfe"  of  the  Gauls  of 
Italy  and  France.  The  chiefs  of  clans  were 
allowed  five ;  the  "  duine  uasail,"  or  gentle- 
man, lower  in  rank  than  a  chieftain,  four  j 
the  class  immediately  below  the  "duine 
uasail,"  three  ;  and  so  downwards  to  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen,  who  were  allowed 
only  two.  This  last— the  white  and  black 
check — -a  favourite  with  all  classes  to  the 
present  day,  as  a  portion  both  of  male  and 
female  attire,  is  known  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands as  the  "  shepherd's  tartan." 

The  word  "tartan,"  which  has  long  been 
obsolete  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  of 
Ireland,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words 
"  Dath-air-tein  "  (Da-air-tein),  "  the  colour 
of  the  fire" — doubtless  because  red,  or 
yellowish  red,  was  the  dye  most  often  used 
in  the  primitive  manufacture  of  the  article. 
It  was  also  called  the  "Cad-dath"  (cad-da), 
or  "  battle  colour."  The  common  name, 
winch  it  retains  to  this  day,  was  "  breacan," 
which  means  variegated,  and  is  the  root  of 
the  Gaelic,  or  Gallic,  word  applied  to  the 
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"  braccte  "  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  That  the 
red  dye  for  the  colouring  of  woollen  gar- 
ments was  most  commonly  used  in  early 
times  appears  from  the  word  "  flannel," 
which  simply  means  red- wool,  from  "flann," 
red,  and  "  olann,"  wool. 

The  modern  Highland  plaid  is  called 
the  "  Breacan  an  fheilidh,"  and  described 
in  Armstrong's  and  other  Gaelic  dictionaries 
"as  the  belted  plaid,  consisting  of  twelve 
yards  of  tartan-cloth,  worn  round  the 
waist,  obliquely  across  the  breast,  and 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  partly  depend- 
ing backwards."  This  picturesque  garment 
is  a  favourite  with  Scotsmen,  both  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  and  in  cold 
weather  is  generally  used  instead  of  a  great 
coat,  and  as  such  was  worn  by  such 
illustrious  Lowlanders  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North,  of 
Blackwood),  John  Gait,  the  novelist,  and 
in  our  day  by  a  noted  professor  of  Greek, 
whose  face  and  form  are  as  familiar  to  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  as  Arthur's  Seat  or 
the  Calton  Hill.  It  is  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free 
for  fighting  or  working.  This  simple  fact 
was  unknown  to  the  Lowland  sculptor 
who  designed  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  which  stands  in  George  Square, 
Glasgow,  with  the  plaid  over  the  right 
shoulder,  to  the  disgust  or  amusement  of 
every  genuine  Highlander  who  beholds  it. 

It  is  not  accurately  known  when  the 
Highland  dress  first  assumed  its  present 
picturesque  form ;  or  when  the  kilt 
(or  covering,  from  "  ceill,"  to  cover  or 
conceal)  superseded  the  short  "  trews," 
which  at  one  time  were  more  commonly 
worn.  It  is  a  modern  joke  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  that  "ye  canna  weel 
rob  a  Hielandman  of  his  breeks,"  thereby 
implying  that  he  has  none  to  be  robbed 
of ;  but  the  "  braccse  "  and  the  "  trews  " 
were  worn  in  the  Highlands  quite  as  early 
as  the  Lowlanders  wore  "breeches."  These 
trews  are  described  by  Lieutenant  Donald 
Campbell  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  The 
Language,  Poetry,  and  Music  of  the  High- 
land Clans.    Edinburgh,  1862. 

"  The  Lowland  Caledonians,  as  well  as 
the  Lowland  Scots,"  he  says,  "wore  the 
trews,  both  long  and  short.  The  short 
trews  ultimately  degenerated  into  the 
5  brigis,'  or  tight  shorts,  probably  an  inno- 
vation by  some  court  dandies  of  the  early 
days  of  feudalism.  The  short  tartan  trews 
of  the  Caledonians  and  Scots  were  buckled 
or  opened  at  the  knee  according  to  taste 
or  pleasure.    The  Caledonians  wore  a 


broad  blue  bonnet,  cocked  and  pretty  high, 
a  jacket  without  skirts,  tartan  hose,  reach- 
ing barely  over  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where 
they  were  fastened  with  showy  garters 
ending  in  a  graceful  tie,  like  that  of  the 
modern  neck-tie  or  stock,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leg.  The  space  between  the 
short  trews  (which,  like  the  kilt,  merely 
descended  over  the  cap  of  the  knee)  and 
the  hose  was  bare.  The  Biscay  men,  or 
Celts,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  wore 
a  similar  dress." 

When  or  by  what  authority  the  several 
clans  assumed  the  clan-tartans  which  have 
distinguished  them,  and  to  which  they 
cling  with  an  affection  that  neither  time 
nor  distance  seems  able  to  extinguish,  is 
not  clearly  known.  The  Mackays,  the 
Sutherlands,  the  Campbells,  the  Macraes, 
the  MacGregors,  the  MacDonalds,  the 
Maclntyres,  the  Macleods,  the  Macnabs, 
the  MacPhersons,  the  Maclarens,  the  Mac- 
kintoshes, the  Grants,  the  Forbeses,  the 
Frasers,  the  Gordons,  the  Camerons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  historical  clans,  go  where 
they  will — to  the  United  States,  to  Canada, 
to  India,  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  or 
to  New  Zealand — preserve  their  love  for 
the  distinctive  and  highly-venerated  tartan 
of  their  families.  They  wear  it  on  great 
occasions,  and  citizens  of  the  world  and 
cosmopolitans  although  they  be,  encourage 
in  their  wives  the  love  for  the  old 
dress  and  the  old  associations  and  tradi- 
tions which  the  tartan  implies.  And  if 
this  feeling  be  strong  among  civilians,  why 
should  we  wonder  that  it  should  exist  with 
greater  intensity  among  the  military,  and 
that  the  Highland  regiments — officers  and 
privates  alike — should  resent  the  meddling 
of  the  War  Office  in  a  matter  great  to  them, 
though  small  to  the  mind  of  the  cut-and- 
dry  officials,  who,  being  partially  machines 
themselves,  imagine  that  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  as  dull  and  unsentimental  as 
they  are? 

The  two  predominant  colours  of  ancient 
tartans  were  dark  green  and  red,  which 
gradually  grew  into  seven — the  maximum 
accorded  by  the  Druids  to  the  high  priest 
and  to  the  dominant  king  or  "Pen- 
dragon  "  of  all  the  clans  and  tribes.  These 
seven  were  green,  blue,  black,  red,  yellow, 
purple,  and  white.  The  tartan  of  the  Black 
Watch — or  Forty-Second  Highlanders — as 
well  as  of  the  Sutherlands  and  Mackays, 
consists  of  the  three  first  colours,  somewhat 
differently  arranged  as  to  the  set  or  stripe, 
and  form  a  very  handsome,  but  not  showy 
tartan.    Into  and  intermingled  with  this 
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main  groundwork,  some  of  the  other  clans 
have  woven  a  stripe  of  red,  of  yellow,  or 
of  white,  as  the  distinctive  colours  of  their 
tartan,  by  which  means  a  considerable 
variety  of  pattern  has  been  produced. 

The  Macgregors — who  claim  to  be  the 
royal  clan — or  "Clan  Alpine,"  as  they 
poetically  call  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
descent  from  the  great  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
king  of  Scotland  in  the  long  by-gone  ages, 
have  more  of  red,  yellow,  and  white  in 
their  tartan  than  any  other  clan,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Stuarts.  These  latter, 
who  are  quite  modern  in  the  History  of 
the  Clans,  call  their  tartan  the  Royal. 
The  Stuart  tartan  is  closely  imitated  from 
that  of  the  Macgregors,  although  not  quite 
so  handsome  or  so  harmonious  in  its 
arrangement  and  stripe  of  colour ;  and  this 
latter,  or  a  variety  of  it,  called  the  Hunting 
Stuart,  is  said  to  be  the  still  more  modern 
and  fanciful  tartan  which  the  War  Office 
propose  to  substitute  for  the  time-honoured 
tartans  of  the  clans  of  the  North.  The 
black  and  red  check,  commonly  called 
the  Rob  Roy,  is  not  the  real  tartan  of 
the  Macgregors — not  even  an  imitation  of 
it — but  a  modern  innovation,  which  was 
possibly  first  introduced  as  the  colour  of 
the  hose  rather  than  of  the  kilts  and 
plaids  of  the  clan. 

The  word  "  philibeg,"  which  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  kilt,  is  the  Gaelic  "  fileadh- 
beag,"  a  little  fold  or  plait;  and  "philli- 
more,"  in  like  manner,  is  the  "fileadh  mor," 
or  great  plait  or  fold.  The  patronymic 
"Philbrick,"  a  not  uncommon  name  in 
England,  is  "  fileadh  breac,"  or  variegated 
fold,  otherwise  "  tartan."  There  is  this  to 
be  said  for  the  tartan,  for  the  kilt,  for  the 
Highland  dress,  and  all  its  appurtenances, 
that  Englishmen,  who  sneer  at  it,  no 
sooner  go  into  the  Highlands  than  they 
learn  to  admire  it,  and  speedily  to  love  it ; 
and  that  gentlemen  who  sport,  and  shoot, 
and  stalk  the  deer  on  the  wild  mountain- 
tops  and  in  the  straths  and  glens  of  Cale- 
donia, are  generally  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  Highlanders  themselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  costume.  Why  inter- 
fere with  it,  Mr.  Meddle  1  why  not  let  it 
alone,  Mr.  Muddle? 

An  ominous  rumour  has  also  gone  abroad 
that  not  only  the  kilt  and  the  tartan,  but 
the  bagpipes,  are  in  disfavour  with  the 
military  authorities.  The  susceptible  and 
tender  ears  of  persons  "whose  nerves  are 
very  finely  strung  "  object  to  the  bagpipe, 
as  a  loud,  strident,  discordant,  disagreeable, 
harsh,  obtrusive,  ear-splitting,  and  bar- 
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barous  instrument.  These  are  powerful 
adjectives,  no  doubt ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  apply,  with  more  or  less 
of  justice,  to  the  bagpipe,  when  it  is  played 
indoors.  The  superfine  French  have  lately 
objected  to  the  drum,  with  the  same  objur- 
gatory epithets ;  and,  according  to  recent 
accounts,  it  is  to  be  abolished  forthwith  in 
the  French  army,  in  spite  of  sentiment,  of 
tradition,  of  immemorial  usage,  and  of  a 
whole  wilderness  of  French  lays  and  lyrics 
in  which  "  Le  petit  tambour  "  is  celebrated. 
However  that  may  be  with  the  drum, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  primitive,  and, 
all  things  considered,  a  barbarous  instru- 
ment, only  one  step  higher  in  civilisation 
than  the  Chinese  gong,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  martinets  in 
the  British  War  Office  will  respect  the 
bagpipes. 

The  origin  of  this  warlike  instrument 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  But  this  is  an  error.  The  bag- 
pipe was  known  to  the  most  ancient  of 
nations,  and  was  in  fact  the  sackbut  of  the 
Bible,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King 
ordered  to  be  played,  along  with  every 
other  known  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ment. The  bagpipe  is  the  dudelsack  of  the 
Germans,  the  cornamusa  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Brittany,  and  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders  until 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  ancient  and  most  favourite  instru- 
ment of  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Highland  Scots,  was  the  harp,  sometimes 
called  the  "  clar-sach  "  and  sometimes  the 
"  emit,"  a  fact  which  all  the  ancient  poetry 
of  these  nations  unmistakably  proves. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  "cruit" 
was  known  in  England  as  "  crowd,"  a 
violin  or  fiddle ;  and  "  crowd er,"  signifying 
a  fiddler,  was  used  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Edmund  Spenser,  and  other  writers.  The 
Welsh  alone  have  preserved  their  love 
for,  and  proficiency  in,  the  harp,  or  "crwd"  ; 
the  Irish  have  preserved  its  memory,  and 
have  emblazoned  it  on  the  national  flag 
and  on  the  armorial  bearings  of  their 
country;  but  the  Scottish  Highlanders  only 
remember  it  in  the  songs  of  their  bards 
and  the  Gaelic  poems  of  Ossian. 

The  beautiful  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
the  last  memorable  person  in  Scotland  who 
retained  any  love  for,  or  great  proficiency  in 
the  instrument  which,  up  to  her  time,  was 
as  much  the  representative  of  the  musical 
taste  of  her  country  as  the  bagpipe  is 
supposed  to  be  now. 

The  old  Scottish  historian,  John  Major, 
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in  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  published  in 
1521,  says  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  "that 
he  was  a  skilful  musician,  and  in  the 
management  of  his  voice  in  singing,  in- 
ferior to  no  one;  on  the  harp  he  was 
another  Orpheus ;  he  equalled  the  Irish 
and  the  Highland  Scots,  who  are  esteemed 
the  best  performers  on  the  instrument." 

In  the  Historical  Enquiry  Respecting 
the  Performance  on  the  Harp  in  Scotland, 
by  John  Gunn,  published  in  1807,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of 
the  harp  was  discontinued  about  the  year 
1734. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  bagpipe  was  made  by  the  learned 
Buchanan,  the  tutor  of  King  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England; 
when,  speaking  of  the  people  of  the 
Hebrides,  he  recorded  that  "  instead  of 
the  trumpet,  they  use  the  great  bagpipe ; 
but  that  their  favourite  instrument  was 
the  harp ;  with  regard  to  which  the  great 
ambition  of  the  chiefs  seemed  to  be  to 
ornament  them  with  silver  and  precious 
stones ;  the  lower  classes  being  contented 
to  use  crystals." 

The  bagpipe  appears  to  have  been  known 
much  earlier  in  England  than  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  Chaucer,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Canterbury  Tales,  describes 
the  march  of  the  pilgrims  towards  Canter- 
bury to  be  occasionally  timed  to  the  music 
of  the  bagpipe.  He  also  says  of  the  lusty 
miller  that  "a  bagge-pipe  well  could  he 
play  and  sound."  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
the  bagpipe  as  of  an  instrument  that  made 
"a  parrot  laugh,"  which  proves,  at  all 
events,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
instrument.  At  what  time  the  bagpipe 
superseded  the  harp  among  the  Scottish 
clans  and  in  the  households  of  the  Highland 
chieftains  is  not  known  with  certainty ;  but 
when  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  famous  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  bagpipe  had  become  the  favourite 
instrument  of  all  the  great  resident  families. 
These  all  maintained  one  or  more  pipers  as 
a  part  of  their  state  and  dignity.  Boswell 
records,  under  date  of  October  15th,  1773  : 
"  We  had  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  every 
day  at  Armadale,  Dunvegan,  and  Coll. 
Dr.  Johnson  appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used 
often  to  stand  for  some  time  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  great  drone."  But  ninety 
years  before  the  date  of  Johnson's  visit  to 
Dunvegan,  the  great  chief,  John  Breck 
Macleod,  was  reported  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Highland,  chiefs  who  maintained  a  part  of 


the  ancient  feudal  retinue  of  bard,  harper, 
piper,  and  jester. 

A  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  first 
published  in  1835,  says  of  the  bagpipe  that 
it  is  "An  instrument  of  the  pneumatic  kind, 
which  is  fast  falling  into  disuse,  and  which, 
probably,  will  in  a  few  years  be  banished 
from  all  parts  of  our  islands."  If  he  be 
still  in  life,  he  will,  if  he  thinks  on  the 
subject,  find  reason  to  confess  his  error, 
and  to  admit  that  so  far  from  being  obsolete 
after  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years,  it  has 
become  more  popular  than  ever,  not  only 
among  the  Highlanders,  but  among  all  the 
Englishmen  who  either  visit  or  reside  in 
Scotland.  From  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Family  downwards,  to  every  gentleman  who 
is  wealthy  enough  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
grouse-shooting  on  the  moors  and  mountains 
of  Caledonia,  the  bagpipe  is  held  in  the 
highest  repute.  It  may  be  granted  that 
the  "skirl "  of  the  bagpipe  is  not  pleasant  in 
a  small  apartment,  or  in  any  room,  except  a 
capacious  ball-room ;  but  in  the  open  air 
of  the  mountain,  the  moor,  and  the  glen, 
it  is  the  most  inspiriting  and  exhilarating 
of  all  musical  instruments,  and  super- 
eminently warlike.  The  drum  or  the 
trumpet  is  tame,  weak,  and  spiritless  in 
comparison  with  it;  and  should  the  day 
ever  come  when  its  strains  shall  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  sound  at  the  head  of  our 
Scottish  regiments — either  on  parade  or  on 
the  battle-field — the  military  authorities 
who  may  be  guilty  of  the  prohibition  will 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  and  needless  blow 
on  the  efficiency  of  many  favourite  regiments, 
whose  history  and  achievements  for  the  last 
hundred  years  are  but  the  continuous  record 
of  a  valour  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  our  military  annals. 

CONCERNING  A  PRINCE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  II. 

Chigdon  Castle  was  a  great  success. 
The  sky  was  as  clear  and  blue  as  in  happier 
lands,  and  Mrs.  Wilton  and  her  daughter 
wore  new  grey  dresses,  which  proved  very 
becoming.  The  two  men  were  glad  to  be 
of  use  to  such  agreeable  women.  There 
was  no  one  with  antiquarian  propensities 
to  insist  on  lingering  in  the  damp  passages 
of  the  castle,  or  on  finding  out  the  exact 
date  of  the  repairs  to  the  chapel,  or  on 
mentally  reconstructing  the  ruin  by  the 
north  wall.  The  pier  band  was  inspiriting, 
and  Mrs.  Wilton  was  rendered  quite  happy 
by  perceiving  that  amongst  a  number  of 
well-dressed  people,  she  and  Annie  alone 
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had  the  newest  fashionable  development 
of  corsage  trimming. 

The  dinner  was  excellent.  Mrs.  Wilton 
hoped  they  might  again  dine  there  to- 
gether, and  the  prince,  slightly  excited  by 
champagne,  gave  liberal  invitations  to  them 
all  to  come  and  stay  at  his  mother's  place. 
Miss  Wilton  laughed  and  chattered,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  herself  immensely.  But 
Kennedy  became  gloomy  towards  the  end 
of  dinner.  He  looked  at  the  young  girl 
very  often,  and  began  to  feel  ill-disposed 
towards  her.  He  thought  she  talked  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  the  prince.  Kennedy 
knew  something  of  princes,  and  of  the 
enormous  social  distance  that  lay  between 
this  particular  prince  and  Annie  Wilton. 

They  drove  home  as  the  moon  was 
beginning  to  rise  over  the  distant  hills. 
A  pale  yellow  light  in  the  west  still 
marked  where  the  sun  had  set.  The 
copses  and  cottages,  and  the  harvest-fields 
with  their  golden  treasure  lying  in  wavy 
lines,  were  now  hardly  distinguishable  in 
the  blue  mists  of  evening.  Presently  the 
rising  moon  let  down  across  the  sea  a 
glittering  silver  path,  broken  by  a  thousand 
ripples.  The  prince  and  Miss  Wilton  con- 
versed together.  Kennedy  chose  to  be 
silent,  and  soon  reduced  Mrs.  Wilton  to 
soliloquy  by  the  laconic  brevity  of  his 
replies. 

"  You  are  very  silent,"  said  Miss  Annie, 
leaving  a  question  of  the  prince's  un- 
answered; "I  suppose  you  are  tired  of 
us  ? "  She  smiled  on  him  as  sweetly  as  on 
the  prince,  and  Kennedy  said  to  himself 
he  did  not  like  a  woman  to  smile  in  that 
impartial  manner.  He  did  not  think  of 
Mr.  Browning's  Last  Duchess,  for  it  is 
probable  he  knew  but  little  of  the  great 
master ;  but  when  he  saw  the  young  girl 
opposite  him  smiling  so  lavishly  in  the 
moonlight,  he  felt  very  much  like  the  grim 
duke,  and  with  less  reason.  "I  suppose 
four  hours  is  too  much  to  expect  from 
you  1  Let  me  see,  was  it  four  hours  V  and 
she  counted  on  little  ungloved  finger-tips. 
"  Half-past  three  to  half-past  nine;  why,  it's 
six  hours  !  Oh,  no  wonder  you  are  bored  ! " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  bored,  I  assure  you," 
said  Kennedy,  unconsciously  frowning. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill- 
tempered,"  said  Annie ;  and  she  appealed 
to  the  prince:  "Is  he  not  ill-tempered? 
Does  he  not  scold  you  dreadfully  ? " 

"Who?  Kennedy?"  said  the  prince 
naively.  "Not  a  bit.  Never  mind  him; 
what  was  I  telling  you  about  ?" 

This  time   Kennedy  frowned  a  very 


conscious  frown  at  his  young  friend,  and 
devoted  himself  to  Mrs.  Wilton  for  the 
rest  of  the  drive.  She  told  him  how  much 
she  had  gone  out,  when  in  India  with  the 
major  and  the  regiment,  and  how  difficult 
she  had  found  her  position,  when  the  major 
died,  on  account  of  her  looking  so  young. 

"  Positively,  Annie  is  often  now  taken 
for  my  sister,"  she  said ;  "  only  this  spring, 
one  night  when  we  both  wore  black  gauze 
gowns,  I  was  twice  addressed  as  Miss 
Wilton.  So  embarrassing,  is  it  not?  I 
sometimes  really  think  I  must  give  up 
going  out,  it's  not  fair  to  Annie;  and  then 
I  have  so  little  stamina,  it  is  almost  in- 
considerate of  my  friends  to  be  so  very 
pressing.  However,  I  must  say  I  am 
wonderfully  better  since  I  have  been  down 
here.  Don't  you  see  a  difference,  Mr. 
Kennedy  ?  Only  this  morning  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Garth  saying  how  thankful 
he  is  to  have  such  good  news  of  me.  Really, 
every  one  is  so  kind  to  me,"  she  wound  up 
appealingly ;  "wherever  I  go,  I  find  friends." 

Annie  heard  this  and  laughed.  "  Except 
the  marquis  at  Trouville,"  she  said. 

Now  he  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  No 
man  could  marry  Mees  Annie,  who  had  her 
mother  before  him  as  a  warning."  But  as 
the  ladies  had  heard  this  through  a  dear 
and  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Wilton's,  the 
statement  was  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

After  the  day  at  Chigdon  Castle,  the 
prince  went  very  often  to  see  the  Wiltons. 
Sometimes  Kennedy  went  too,  but  his 
visits  did  not  please  him.  When  the 
prince  was  there,  Kennedy  always  found 
himself  left  to  amuse  Mrs.  Wilton ;  for 
princes,  even  when  disguised,  will  be 
princes,  and  therefore  egotistical,  and  this 
young  man,  though  as  amiable  as  a  prince 
can  be,  thought  it  natural  that  the  youngest 
and  prettiest  woman  should  fall  to  his 
share.  And  yet,  when  by  chance  Kennedy 
found  himself  alone  with  Miss  Annie,  he 
was  not  satisfied  either.  For  she  smiled 
and  talked  to  him  just  in  the  same  way  as 
she  smiled  and  talked  to  the  prince;  and 
he  would  have  even  preferred  to  be  treated 
with  coldness  than  to  be  treated  like  every- 
body else.  So  he  generally  stayed  at  home 
with  his  pipe  and  his  roses,  and  the  prince 
pursued  his  way  unmolested. 

One  evening,  the  young  man  came  in 
much  excited.  He  had  been  dining  at 
Mrs.  Wilton's.  He  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  smoothing  his  beard  with  his 
soft  white  hand,  he  burst  out : 

"  Miss  Annie  is  a  charming  girl,  and  fit 
for  any  position." 
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"  Too  charming,  evidently,  for  your  good 
sense,"  said  Kennedy  sharply.  "  I  should 
advise  you  to  stay  away  from  her  for  some 
time." 

The  young  man  reddened.  "  I  think  I 
show  my  good  sense  in  appreciating  her," 
he  answered  slowly.  "She  is  as  good  as 
she  is  beautiful." 

Kennedy  was  surprised.  Any  fool  could 
see  the  beauty,  but,  for  his  part,  he  was  not 
sure  of  the  goodness.  However,  there  was 
no  possible  doubt  but  that  the  prince  was 
getting  entangled,  and  that  he,  Kennedy, 
would  be  held  responsible. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  considering  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  marry  the  young  lady,  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  pay  her  less 
attention." 

"  But  I  do  mean  to  marry  her,"  cried  the 
prince ;  adding  with  fervent  simplicity, 
"  that  is,  if  she  will  have  me." 

Kennedy  flung  his  cigar  out  of  window. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  a  little  savagely, 
"you  are  talking  nonsense.  In  the  first 
place,  consider  your  mother's  feelings; 
what  would  she  say1?  " 

The  poor  prince  had  risen  indignantly 
to  his  feet.  "I  will  tell  you  that,  sir, 
when  I  receive  her  answer.  I  shall  write 
to  her  to-morrow  and  ask  her  permission. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall,  of  course,  say 
nothing  to  Miss  Wilton." 

Kennedy  watched  his  stately  exit  with 
feelings  of  amusement  and  disgust,  then 
lighted  another  cigar  for  consolation,  and 
thought  he  could  pretty  well  guess  the 
sentiments  of  the  prince's  mother  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Annie  Wilton. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, the  prince  wrote  his  letter,  and  walked 
down  to  post  it.  Kennedy  growled  im- 
patiently at  the  folly  of  mankind,  but 
thought  it  better  to  stroll  after  him.  He 
found  the  melancholy  lover  wandering  in 
contented  solitude  by  the  sea-shore,  but 
somewhat  disposed  to  resent  Kennedy's 
arrival,  and  be  sulky  and  unsociable  ;  so 
he  applied  himself  with  successful  cheerful- 
ness to  soothe  his  ruffled  dignity,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  nothing  more  should 
be  said  on  the  painful  subject  until  the 
arrival  of  the  princess's  answer.  Things 
went  well  for  some  days.  The  two  men 
saw  the  Wiltons  twice,  and  Miss  Annie 
distinctly  neglected  the  prince,  and  devoted 
all  her  pretty  small-talk  to  his  friend. 
Kennedy  was  convinced  she  was  detest- 
able style,  but  nevertheless  caught  him- 
self thinking  about  her  very  often.  One 
day  he  had  to  go  into  Rexminster  on 


business,  and  the  prince,  who  did  not  care 
for  walking,  stayed  at  home  studying.  A 
little  after  sundown,  Kennedy  was  on  his 
way  back  by  the  short  cut  through  the 
Holm  Bush  fields.  The  footpath  wound 
by  dewy  pastures  along  the  course  of  a 
little  trout  stream  flowing  darkly  under 
the  elder-bushes.  Every  now  and  then  a 
clump  of  trees,  or  a  sudden  turn,  shut  in  the 
immediate  view,  and  all  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  solemn  stillness.  The  only  living 
creatures  to  be  seen  were  the  sleek  gentle 
cows,  moving  slowly  from  him  through  the 
wet  grass.  As  he  opened  the  last  gate,  he- 
suddenly  heard  a  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  a  haystack  to  his  right.  The  foreign 
accent  was  familiar  to  him,  and  the  words 
were  those  of  an  impassioned  lover.  In 
another  second  Kennedy  came  upon  an 
unwelcome  tableau — Annie  Wilton  in  a 
perfect  toilette,  and  the  prince  kneeling 
at  her  feet. 

"  Can't  you  tie  it  ? "  she  said,  looking 
with  much  interest  at  her  shoe.  "  Oh  ! 
thank  you  so  much ;  that  will  do  nicely." 

Her  unconscious  attitude  would  have 
delighted  an  unprejudiced  spectator,  as 
also  her  little  start  on  seeing  Kennedy,  and 
her  exclamation : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy  !  you,  too,  have 
been  tempted  into  the  fields  1 " 

But  he  was  not  to  be  cajoled.  He  felt 
furious.  The  prince  had  jumped  up,  very 
much  confused,  and  was  now  endeavouring, 
with  but  ill-success,  to  reflect  the  frown 
with  which  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  had  favoured  him.  But  the  prince's 
soft  handsome  face  could  not  accomplish  it, 
while  Nature,  in  endowing  Kennedy  with 
small  personal  charms,  had  given  him, 
perhaps  in  compensation,  a  vast  capacity 
for  frowning. 

"  This  is  the  princely  way  of  keeping 
promises,"  said  Kennedy  to  himself.  Then 
aloud  : 

"  I  must  apologise  for  interrupting  you, 
but  from  something  you  said  the  other 
night,  you  are  the  last  person  I  should 
have  expected  to  meet — with  Miss  Wilton. 
However,  I  will  go  on  ;  your  conversation 
seemed  interesting."  There  was  a  sneer  in 
his  voice  he  could  not  control. 

The  young  girl,  who  alone  retained  her 
composure,  was  slowly  pulling  the  petals 
off  a  big  daisy. 

"Pas  du  tout,"  she  said,  smiling  up 
at  Kennedy  as  she  dropped  the  last 
leaf.  Perhaps  it  was  an  answer  to  his 
ironical  remark.  He  gave  her  a  look  of 
such  very  evident  disapproval,  that  her 
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pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  was  half 
sorry,  but  knew  he  was  right.  What 
business  had  she  to  go  wandering  about 
the  fields  at  that  hour  in  the  evening  1 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Wilton," he  said; 
"  let  me  advise  you  to  go  in ;  it  is  getting 
chilly." 

He  went  off  in  an  unpleasant  frame  of 
mind,  and  avoided  the  prince  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on 
the  breakfast-table  next  morning  was  one 
of  the  well-known  foreign  letters,  and  he 
noted  it  with  some  amusement,  as  this 
was  the  letter  to  crown  or  crush  the  young 
man's  love.  His  ill-humour  vanished,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  its  effect  on  the  poor 
prince,  who  spoke  in  quite  an  altered  voice. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  enclosed  for  you,  sir. 
My  mother  does  not  approve." 

Kennedy  took  the  document  and  read 
in  silence. 

"  No ;  she  most  decidedly  does  not  ap- 
prove," he  said ;  "  what  does  she  say  to 
you?" 

"  She  says,  for  one  thing,  that  she  could 
not  think  of  letting  me  marry  an  English- 
woman; and  she  says  that  the  king  wants 
to  see  me  about  an  appointment  he  thinks 
of  giving  me.  And  she  also  says  she  is 
not  at  all  well."  Kennedy  concealed  a 
smile.  "  I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious,  you 
know,"  said  the  poor  prince,  who  was  very 
fond  of  his  mother. 

"It's  the  shock  that's  upset  her,"  sug- 
gested Kennedy.  "  She  says  to  me  that 
for  the  present  your  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question;  and  that  to  think  of  your 
ever  marrying  anyone  but  a  countrywoman 
of  your  own  rank  is  preposterous." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  1  "  said  the  prince 
piteously. 

"  Give  up  Miss  Annie,  and  go  home  for 
a  month  or  two." 

"  I  can  never  give  up  Miss  Annie,"  he 
replied,  with  the  courage  that  a  rapidly 
conjured-up  vision  of  her  delightful  little 
face  gave  him.  "Besides,  after  you  left 
us  yesterday  she  promised  to  marry  me," 
he  added,  red  and  triumphant. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Kennedy  dryly,  and  then 
was  silent  a  long  time.  Then  he  said : 
"  You  must  take  your  own  course.  Write 
to  your  mother  to-day,  in  any  case,  and  I 
shall  have  a  letter  to  send  too." 

He  read  the  princess's  again  when  he 
was  alone.  The  poor  woman  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  mind,  and  in  her  anguish 
gave  Kennedy  himself  some  very  hard 
hits,  which  he,  understanding  her  feelings, 
freely  forgave. 
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"  Who  was  this  young  woman  1 "  she 
wanted  to  know.  "  Was  she  an  adven- 
turess 1  Had  she,  the  princess,  better 
come  over  herself  to  drag  her  son  from  the 
girl's  clutches  ?  One  thing  was  clear,  the 
prince  must  be  got  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   What  did  Mr.  Kennedy  advise  1 " 

Kennedy  wrote  back  that  things  were 
not  quite  so  bad  as  she  thought.  There 
was  no  danger  of  the  prince  being  forced 
or  tricked  into  a  marriage;  and  then  it  is 
probable  that  he  suggested  working  on 
the  young  man's  filial  affection  a  little. 
Meanwhile,  the  prince  was  composing  an 
ardent  epistle,  descanting  largely  on  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  Miss  Wilton,  and 
leaving  her  position  and  family  on  one  side. 
Indeed,  he  but  dimly  understood  social 
grades  in  England,  and  saw  no  difference 
between  one  untitled  name  and  another. 

Fate  willed  that  the  two  men  should 
meet  Miss  Annie  and  her  mother,  exactly 
as  they  dropped  their  letters  into  the  box. 
It  Avas  an  awkward  moment  for  Kennedy. 
He  discerned  a  mixture  of  defiance  and 
amusement  in  the  young  girl's  face,  and 
something  else,  too,  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  in.  They  all  went  down 
to  the  sea,  and  of  course  Kennedy  found 
himself  with  Mrs.  Wilton. 

"  I  am  so  delighted,  dear  Mr.  Kennedy," 
she  began;  "dear  Annie  told  me  last 
night,  and  I'm  sure  it's  quite  time  she  mar- 
ried, at  twenty.  I  had  my  first  proposal 
at  fifteen,  and  married  her  poor  father  on 
my  eighteenth  birthday,  and  he  is  such  a 
delightful  young  man." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is  %  "  remarked 
Kennedy  dubiously. 

"  Yes,  he  told  her  everything.  It  is  most 
delightful.  I  always  thought  there  was 
some  mystery  about  him,  his  manners  are 
so  very  distinguished.  Annie  will  be  quite 
in  her^element;  we  are  both  made  for 
society.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  just  faded 
away  in  a  quiet  circle,  such  as  that  of  a  clergy- 
man's wife,  for  instance ;  you  won't  mind 
my  saying  that,  I  know,  for  you  are  so 
very  kind.  I  quite  look  forward  to  winter- 
ing at  court  with  Annie,  and  he  says  it's 
so  very  gay.  We  have  all  had  such  good 
chances  of  marrying  in  our  family ;  my 
dear  mother  had  an  offer  from  a  baronet, 
but  he  wrote  on  ruled  paper  instead  of 
coming  himself,  so  she  wouldn't  accept  him; 
and  the  month  before  I  accepted  Captain 
Wilton — he  was  only  captain  then,  you 
know — his  colonel  proposed  to  me,  such  a 
very  nice  man,  only  so  stout,  and  you  know 
what  silly  romantic  young  things  girls  are 
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at  seventeen,  Mr.  Kennedy;  and  when  1 
was  staying  at  Bath  some  time  before  that, 
a  confectioner  fell  in  love  with  me ;  he 
used  to  send  me  presents  of  books  and 
music  by  my  little  brother,  and  he  let  him 
eat  as  many  tarts  as  he  liked,  so  long  as 
he  would  only  talk  to  him  about  me  ;  and 
he  positively  wrote  to  my  uncle  to  propose, 
and  poor  Uncle  Tom  was  so  furious,  he 
sent  back  all  his  presents  by  the  gardener 
on  a  wheelbarrow  !  Still,  of  course,  this 
is  nothing  compared  to  a  prince." 

She  stopped,  out  of  breath,  and  Kennedy 
was  relieved  to  see  Miss  Wilton  and  the 
prince  returning  to  them ;  he  always  felt 
helpless  when  alone  with  Mrs.  Wilton. 

"You  have  not  congratulated  me,"  said 
the  young  lady,  smiling.  "  I  suppose  you 
are  very  angry.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen 
you  look  pleased  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  am  sure,  if  your  sisters  had  told  me 
what  you  were  like,  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  come." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Annie,"  expostulated  her 
mother,  "how  can  you  say  such  things 
when  you  know  you  mean  just  the  reverse. 
You  are  like  your  poor  cousin,  Harriet 
West,  who  told  the  man  she  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  that  she  hated  him." 

"  What  a  ridiculous  old  thing  you  are, 
mamma  ! "  said  Annie  sweetly ;  "  your 
anecdotes  are  so  inappropriate." 

"  Well,  really,  Annie  Wilton,"  said  her 
mother,  "  you  are  the  first  person  to  accuse 
me  of  wandering.  Your  poor  father  would 
be  sadly  disappointed  in  you.  He  always 
said  that,  for  a  woman,  I  was  particularly 
clear-headed,  but  this  is  how  we  nourish 
vipers  to  sting  us  with  ingratitude." 

"  I  think  I  am  a  very  amiable  viper," 
said  Annie  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilton,  who  appa- 
rently attached  but  little  meaning  to  her 
words,  replied : 

"Yes,  dear,  so  you  are;  and  if  you 
could  hold  your  sunshade  a  little  more 
to  the  left,  I  need  not  open  mine." 

The  prince  paid  the  most  respectful 
attention  to  everything  the  ladies  said  and 
did,  and  his  gallantry  quite  touched  the 
mother's  heart. 

"  I  could  think  it  was  the  dear  colonel 
over  again,"  she  said,  "  only,  of  course,  he 
was  so  much  older." 

The  prince  was  constantly  with  the 
Wiltons  now,  and  Kennedy  did  him  the 
justice  to  believe  he  was  very  much  in 
love  indeed.  When  Kennedy  went  with 
him,  he  was  always  graciously  received, 
but  his  visits  gave  him  less  pleasure  than 
pain.    He  followed,  in  fancy,  the  course 


of  his  letter  to  the  princess,  and  amused 
himself  by  thinking :  now  it  is  at  such 
a  port,  now  crossing  the  sea,  now  at  this 
frontier  or  that  town,  until,  on  the  sixth 
day  after  posting,  he  said,  "Now  it  has 
arrived  ;  what  will  they  do  1 " 

He  and  the  prince  sat  long  over  dinner 
that  evening,  and  while  they  were  drinking 
their  coffee  under  the  verandah  a  servant 
brought  the  prince  a  telegram. 

"  Good  God  !  Kennedy,  read  that,"  he 
cried,  tossing  it  over,  and  Kennedy  read  : 

"Your  mother  is  very  ill;  the  gravest 
fears  are  entertained.    Come  at  once." 

When  Kennedy  saw  the  young  man's 
despair,  he  felt  they  were  using  him  badly. 
But  there  was  no  other  way;  besides, 
the  poor  lady  might  very  possibly  have 
worried  herself  into  a  fever  on  his  account. 

The  prince  was  wildly  collecting  books, 
pipes,  and  other  litter  which  was  scattered 
over  the  room,  as  though  meditating  an 
immediate  departure. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Kennedy,  "  keep 
cool ;  you  can't  possibly  start  for  another 
eight  hours,  so  just  turn  in  for  the  present, 
and  I'll  see  to  your  things  and  drive  you 
over  to  Rexminster  myself." 

In  the  early  morning  the  two  men 
shook  hands  in  Rexminster  station. 

"You  will  tell  Miss  Annie,"  said  the 
poor  prince,  "  about  my  mother  ;  I  am  her 
only  son,  and  she  is  very  fond  of  me.  But 
I  shall  write  ;  please  tell  her  that." 

Kennedy  was  quite  remorseful  to  see 
how  upset  the  poor  fellow  looked,  and  to 
know  that  he  must  bear  his  anxiety  for 
at  least  a  five  days'  journey.  He  drove 
back  with  guilty  feelings  as  to  the  part 
he  had  played,  and  much  reluctance  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  news  to  the  Wiltons.  But 
the  young  girl  always  took  him  by  surprise. 
She  laughed,  and  said  she  had  thought  the 
princess  would  probably  get  worse  from 
the  account  she  had  heard  of  the  last 
letter,  and  she  told  Kennedy  he  must  come 
and  amuse  her,  at  least  until  she  heard 
from  the  prince. 

The  young  man  wrote  from  Paris,  and 
then  on  his  arrival  home,  and  his  letters 
were  those  of  a  most  adoring  lover. 

After  the  first,  Annie  got  one  every  day. 
There  was  generally  some  message  for 
Kennedy,  which  she  went  out  of  her  way 
to  give  him.  But  then  there  came  a  stop 
to  the  letters,  and  Kennedy  watched  the 
poor  little  victim  with  some  anxiety  to  see 
how  she  bore  it.  Generally  as  gay  as  ever,  he 
fancied  he  detected  once  or  twice  a  little 
pensiveness  in  her  manner  towards  him. 
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"  Poor  child  !  "  he  thought ;  "  she  would 
like  to  know  what  I  think  of  it." 

One  day  he  met  her  at  the  post-office. 
She  had  just  posted  a  letter.  She  laughed, 
and  asked  him  to  walk  back  with  her. 

"I  am  going  to  take  mamma  back  to 
London  next  week,"  she  said ;  "  we  are 
both  tired  of  ruralising." 

The  day  before  the  ladies  left  they  came 
up  to  say  good-bye  to  him. 

"I've  had  a  letter  this  morning,"  said 
Annie,  turning  her  fresh  and  charming 
face  to  Kennedy;  "I  suppose  you  have 
had  one  also  1 " ' 

He  was  terribly  disconcerted.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  princess,  announc- 
ing the  prince's  return  to  his  allegiance  to 
his  cousin,  and  her  own  perfect  restoration 
to  health. 

Annie's  coolness  bewildered  him. 

"You  need  not  mind,"  said  the  young 
girl,  smiling  •  "  you  remember  meeting  me 
at  the  post  some  days  ago  1  I  wrote  to 
tell  him  I  found  I  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  he  must  have  received  my  letter  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

Kennedy  was  thoroughly  glad;  he  felt 
inclined  to  pat  her  on  the  back  and  say, 
"Well  done." 

Mrs.  Wilton  spoke  mildly  as  to  the 
faithlessness  of  princes  ;  she  had  evidently 
been  talked  over  by  her  daughter. 

" After  all,"  she  said,  "I  would  rather 
Annie  married  an  Englishman.  Our  aristo- 
cracy takes  the  i  pas '  over  any  other  j  and 
I  hear  his  country  is  very  insalubrious  for 
foreigners,  and  I  dare  say  not  half  so  gay 
as  he  tried  to  make  out.  Quite  lately  my 
mother  met  a  countrywoman  of  his  at 
Lausanne,  and  she  writes  that  she  is  the 
stupidest  woman  she  ever  met,  and  quite 
the  most  ugly." 

"  If  you  have  any  occasion  to  come  to 
London,  you  must  come  and  see  us,"  was 
the  last  thing  Annie  said ;  and  Kennedy 
resolved  that,  whether  or  not,  he  would 
most  decidedly  go  to  London  and  see  Annie 
Wilton  again. 

Kennedy  felt  very  dull  after  the  Wiltons' 
departure.  Every  evening  he  said  he  must 
certainly  go  up  to  town  the  next  day,  and 
every  morning  he  felt  that  they  would  be 
surprised  to  see  him  so  soon,  and  he  had 
better  wait. 

At  last  he  received  a  very  friendly 
letter  from  the  prince,  regretting  that  he 
was  not  to  return  to  England  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  referring  him  to  the  embassy  in 
London  for  a  settlement  of  accounts. 


Here  was  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
Kennedy  took  the  train  one  cold  grey 
morning  in  October,  and  reached  town  by 
noon.  Having  settled  his  business  at  the 
embassy,  where  he  learned  he  had  just 
missed  the  honour  of  seeing  a  certain  great 
personage  then  staying  in  London,  he  took 
a  cab  to  Kensington.  He  was  shown  into 
a  pretty  room  looking  on  the  Gardens,  full 
of  flowers,  and  china,  and  indescribable 
knick-knacks. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  but 
through  the  looped-up  curtains  of  a  second 
doorway  he  could  hear  voices,  and  even 
distinguish  a  slow  foreign  accent,  which 
for  a  moment  gave  him  a  very  unaccount- 
able feeling,  until  he  assured  himself  that 
its  masculine  tones  could  never  belong  to 
the  poor  prince. 

The  servant  went  through  the  curtains 
to  announce  him,  and  almost  immediately 
Miss  Wilton  came  out  with  most  charming 
welcome  in  face  and  voice. 

"Do  come  in,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  she  cried; 
"  I  think  you  know  our  visitor." 

Kennedy  followed  her  into  the  inner 
room.  Mrs.  Wilton,  somewhat  subdued 
by  a  cold,  was  lying  back  near  the  fire, 
enveloped  in  a  pink  wool  wrapper.  Op- 
posite her  sat  a  gentleman,  stout  and 
middle-aged,  whom  he  had  seen  once 
before  on  the  prince's  affairs. 

The  great  man  favoured  Kennedy  with 
two  fingers.  He  was  fair  and  close-shaven, 
and  wore  in  his  coat  a  ribbon  and  a  flower. 

"Very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said; 
"you  find  me  at  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life.  I  am  just  making 
the  acquaintance  of  these  charming  ladies," 
and  he  bowed  gracefully. 

Annie  moved  about  the  room  smiling. 

"  Oh,  the  pleasure  is  on  our  side,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilton.  "  So  very  kind  of  the  princess. 
She  has  sent  us  such  charming  messages, 
Mr.  Kennedy;  she  must  be  a  very  de- 
lightful person  indeed." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
here,"  said  the  great  man  to  Kennedy. 
"  As  I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  telling 
these  ladies,  the  princess  sent  me  over  ex- 
pressly to  thank  them  for  their  very  honour- 
able conduct  and  kindness  to  her  son." 

Kennedy  thought  to  himself  that  pro- 
bably he  had  other  business  in  London, 
but  that  the  princess  was  at  the  same  time 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  woman  it  was 
who  had  cast  such  a  spell  over  the  prince. 

"I  am  especially  instructed  to  render 
Miss  Annie  every  service  in  my  power. 
Now,  should  the  prince  have  in  his  posses- 
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sion  anything  you  would  like  to  have 
returned ;  any  letters — perhaps  " 

He  seemed  to  be  feeling  his  way  a  little. 
The  young  girl  sat  down  and  folded  her 
little  hands. 

"I  only  Avrote  to  him  once,"  she  an- 
swered promptly,  "  and  you  have  probably 
seen  that  letter." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  with  a  bow,  "  it 
was  a  charming  letter,  which  did  credit  to 
your  head  and  heart.  We  ask  your  per- 
mission to  keep  it.  If  I  could  only  believe 
the  prince's  letters  were  as  sensible,  I 
should  not  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Annie,  "  what  you 
mean  is,  that  you  would  like  to  have  his 
letters  to  me  1 " 

He  bowed  again  and  smiled.  She  pulled 
towards  her  a  small  writing-desk,  full  of 
letters  and  papers  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Kennedy  was  sorry  to  see  she  was  not  so 
neat  as  the  ideal  woman  should  be.  Natu- 
rally she  was  some  time  finding  what  she 
wanted.  At  last  she  collected  five  or  six 
letters  in  a  boyish  hand,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  the  fire-place. 

"  I  am  going  to  do  a  more  friendly  thing 
than  give  them  to  you,"  she  said  sweetly, 
and  she  dropped  them  into  a  little  blaze, 
and  held  them  down  with  the  poker. 
Both  men  smiled  at  the  promptitude  of 
this  very  pretty  young  person. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  great 
man,  going  up  to  her,  "I  am  very  glad  to 
know  you.  I  understand  the  prince's  feel- 
ings. We  have  not,  perhaps,  always  appre- 
ciated you  over  there,  but  now,  allow  me 
to  offer  you,  from  the  princess,  a  small 
token  of  her  friendship  and  esteem." 

He  took  out  a  little  case  containing 
diamond  earrings  and  pendant.  Annie 
examined  them  with  some  attention. 

"  They  are  quite  lovely,"  she  said  gravely. 
"I  admire  your  taste.  But  I  shall  not 
accept  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
princess  feels  any  affection  for  me.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  a  notion  of  making  it  up  to 
me  in  this  way." 

The  young  girl  moved  over  to  Kennedy. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  right  1 "  she  asked. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  fervour  with 
which  he  answered  :  "  I  think  you  have 
behaved  admirably,  Miss  Wilton." 

The  great  man  smiled,  and  composedly 
replaced  the  jewels  in  his  breast-pocket. 

f  May  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will 
accept  them  on  a  future  occasion,  which 
will  not,  I  think,  be  far  distant." 

And  so  he  took  his  leave.  Kennedy 
went  down  with  him  to  the  door. 


"  If  you  ever  come  over  to  our  court," 
said  the  great  man,  laughing,  "you  will 
both  be  very  warmly  welcomed ;  we  marry 
the  prince  to  his  cousin  next  month." 
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CHAPTER  X.     THE  VACANT  BERTH. 

This  Thursday  was  destined  to  be  an 
eventful  one  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
persons  connected  with  my  story.  I  have 
followed  it  with  Mrs.  Dysart  and  Sybil. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  and  see  how  it 
passed  with  Gareth  Vane. 

Having  sent  off  the  letter  which  worked 
such  woe,  he  felt  so  virtuous  that  he  slept 
rather  later  than  usual;  and,  despite  the 
heat,  was  able  when  he  woke  to  write 
the  required  article  for  the  Scarifier  with 
less  trouble  than  he  had  expected,  and  to 
take  it  to  the  editor ;  an  unwonted  piece  of 
energy  which  was  rewarded  by  that  gentle- 
man offering  him  some  more  work  in  the 
shape  of  a  series  of  light  "  Society  "  papers 
to  run  through  the  dead-season  months. 

"  'Manias  of  the  Moment'  we  think  of 
calling  them.  Something  bright  and  spicy, 
you  know,  and  ranging  from  eelskin 
garments  to  Irish  Outrages.  Not  too  long. 
A  column  and  a  half,  say,  at  utmost." 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  Gareth  cheer- 
fully; "I'll  do  them,  and  spice  liberally. 
Anything  for  bread-and-butter  in  these 
sordid  days ;  and  especially  when  the  bread- 
and-butter  has  to  do  for  more  than  one." 

"  Nice  talk  that  from  you  !  I  thought 
you  were  a  bachelor,"  said  the  editor  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  So  I  am;  but  I  mayn't  be  one  always," 
retorted  Gareth.  "That's  agreed,  then; 
so  don't  let  me  keep  you  from  your  work. 
This  thunder  in  the  air  doesn't  improve  the 
brain  power,  anyhow.  I  feel  mine  used 
up  already." 

He  went  away  with  an  airy  nod ;  but 
the  good  mood  was  still  on  him  ;  for  as  a 
little  later  he  sauntered  in  the  direction  of 
the  park,  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  at  home  that  evening,  and  devote  it 
to  the  "  eelskin  garment "  article  in  ques- 
tion; and  when  a  wretched-looking  beggar- 
girl,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  black 
eye,  followed  and  begged  of  him  with 
a  piteous  whine,  he  stopped  and  tossed  her, 
not  a  curse,  but  a  two-shilling  piece. 

"  For  luck  !"  he  was  saying  to  himself. 
"  Who  knows  if  marrying  my  '  lily-maid ' 
doesn't  mean  starving  for  both  of  us  ;  and 
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that  if  we  have  a  child  she  mayn't  have  to 
turn  out  into  the  streets  some  day  to  beg 
bread  for  it.  I  don't  think  I  should  come 
to  banging  her  about  though,  even  then, 
as  that  poor  Joan's  Darby  seems  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  Fancy  hurting  Sybil ! 
Why,  I  believe  if  you  held  up  a  finger  at 
her  she'd  melt.  Well,  well ;  it's  something 
to  be  loved  by  such  a  lovely  little  saint ; 
and  if  the  gods  are  kind,  we'll  manage  to 
rub  on  somehow,  even  without  Helen's 

countenance  " 

"  Gareth  Vane  !    How  do  you  do  1 " 
He  was  midway  down  the  Row,  and  the 
voice  came  to  him  from  a  carriage  which 
was  drawn  up  quite  close  to  the  side- 
walk. 

Lifting  his  eyes  quickly,  they  met  those 
of  Mrs.  Beverley  and  of  a  very  pretty 
woman  in  a  costume  of  pale  blue  and 
silver  brocade.  Both  ladies  were  smiling 
towards  him,  and  in  common  civility  he 
was  compelled  to  take  off  his  hat  and 
come  to  the  side  of  the  barouche;  but 
for  once  in  his  life,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
not  done  willingly.  It  seemed  to  him  at 
that  moment  as  if  there  were  a  fate  against 
"  goodness."  Only  last  night  he  had  re- 
solved to  keep  out  of  Belle  Beverley's  way, 
and  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution  had 
fixed  the  rendezvous  with  his  betrothed  for 
Friday,  so  that  he  might  avoid  dining  with 
the  too  fascinating  widow  on  that  day  by 
the  excuse  of  a  summons  from  town.  But 
his  efforts  appeared  to  be  useless,  for  here 
was  Belle  herself  gazing  into  his  face,  and 
holding  out  her  sixteen-buttoned  gloved 
hands  to  be  shaken ;  and  how  was  he  to 
avoid  them  or  her  either  1  After  all,  she 
was  his — cousin,  nothing  more ;  and  yes- 
terday's moods  were  never  those  of  to-day. 

"  How  do  you  do  1  Fancy,  two  such 
brilliant  ladies  deigning  to  see  me  before 
I  saw  them  ! "  he  said  gallantly. 
Mrs.  Beverley  laughed. 
"  And  just  when  we  were  wanting  you, 
too  !  Did  you  think  I  spoke  to  you  just 
now  when  I  said  your  name  ?  I  did  not. 
I  had  just  told  Cora  here,  '  I  know  a  man 
who  will  do,  and  there  he  is.'  Cora  said, 
'  Who  1 '  and.  I  answered,  '  Gareth  Vane.' " 
"I  am  growing  more  1  vain '  than 
ever,"  said  Gareth.  "What  am  I  to  do, 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  1 "  turning  towards  the 
blue  and  silver  lady.  "I'm  not  good  at 
doing  anything  that  I  know  of — except,  of 
course,  my  duty." 

"  Then  your  duty's  to  say  '  Yes,'  right 
away,  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderbilt. 
"  Wait,  though.    How  many  engagements 
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have  you  concluded  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  1  " 

"  One,"  said  Gareth  concisely,  and  think- 
ing of  Sybil. 

"  That's  lovely;  because  I  guess  you'll 
break  it." 

"  Shall  1 1  If  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  didn't  say 
that,  I  should  answer,  'Problematical!'" 

•"  Not  if  we  make  you  an  engagement  to 
last  two  months.  One  for  only  a  day  can 
always  give  way  to  that." 

"  Pardon  me,  mine  is  for  every  day, 
and — more  beyond.  Mistress  Beverley, 
you  are  looking  dreadfully  impatient. 
What  do  you  want  me  for  1  I  can't  do  it ; 
but  you  may  as  well  tell  me,  so  that  I  may 
feel  properly  disappointed." 

"  But  you  mustn't  be  disappointed  ;  and 
you  can — you  must  do  it,"  cried  Belle 
eagerly.  "  Gareth,  we  are  going  to  Norway 
for  a  yachting  cruise — Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  and  L  We've  taken  Lord  Lamp- 
den's  yacht  for  the  season ;  and  we  mean  to 
get  out  of  all  this  dirty,  dusty,  smothering 
London  for  two  months  at  least,  and 
have  what  Cora  calls  a  'good  time.' " 

"  It'll  be  real  lovely,"  said  the  American 
lady.  "  Say,  Mr.  Vane,  you'll  come,  of 
course.  You're  bound  to  enjoy  yourself; 
and  you  won't  have  anything  to  do  but 
look  after  your  cousin." 

"And  she  will  give  you  no  trouble,"  put  in 
Belle  softly.   "  Gareth,  think  of  the  fjords  ! " 

"  If  you  can  think  of  anything  but  Mrs. 
Beverley,  when  she  is  in  presence,"  said 
another  voice ;  "  I  couldn't; "  and,  turning 
his  head,  Gareth  saw  Matt  Jacobson  close 
at  his  shoulder.  The  latter,  however,  only 
answered  his  surprised  look  with  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder.  His  black  prominent  eyes 
were  fixed  admiringly — too  admiringly, 
Gareth  thought — on  the  widow. 

"  Do  tell,  if  it  isn't  Mr.  Jacobson  ! "  said 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt.  "  Why,  the  colonel  told 
me  that  you  were  never  to  be  got  of  an 
afternoon,  that  you  lived  down  country." 

"So  I  do,"  responded  Mr.  Jacobson, 
"  when  I'm  not  in  town ;  but  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  braved  my  wife's  displea- 
sure, and  stayed  up  to-day,  I  might  be  re- 
warded by  a  glimpse  of  two  bright  planets 
among  the  galaxy  of  Hyde  Park  stars. 
Was  I  very  wrong,  Mrs.  Beverley  1  " 

Belle  was  not  attending  to  him.  She  had 
turned  to  Gareth,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone  : 
"It's  so  fortunate  we  met  you.  This 
was  all  got  up  last  night,  and  we  start  next 
week.  Lord  Lampden  was  going  himself, 
and  the  yacht  was  all  fitted  up  and  manned 
when  something  occurred  to  prevent  him 
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leaving  England,  so  the  Colonel  and  I 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  hire  it. 
He  has  asked  that  little  Ella  Peel,  the 
heiress,  whom  Cora's  brother  is  so  smitten 
with,  to  go  with  us ;  and  of  course  young 
Washington  P.  into  the  bargain.  I  am 
to  ask  two  friends  on  my  side;  and 
as  Cora  is  mad  about  music,  she  has 
coaxed  me  to  invite  Trembolini  for  one. 
She  doesn't  know  him  herself ;  but  they 
sang  together  at  my  house  once,  and  their 
voices  did  go  ravishingly.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  he  regards  her  as  a  musical- 
box,  and  me  —  as  a  woman !  but  with 

you  there  Gar,  do  you  remember  the 

post  you  filled  on  our  happy  Nile  voyage 
in  the  winter  of  187 — ?  I  don't  think 
you  disliked  it  then  ?  " 

"Neither  then  nor  now,"  said  Gareth, 
flushing  slightly  as  he  remembered  that 
his  post  had  been  one  which  had  excited 
no  little  jealousy  among  others  in  the 
party,  "  poor  Tom  "  not  excluded.  "  My 
dear  coz,  how  could  I  be  anything  but 
charmed  at  such  a  prospect !  I  only 
wish  " 

"  That  you  were  free  to  profit  by  it,"  put 
in  Mr.  Jacobson,  who  was  affronted  at  not 
being  more  noticed  by  the  widow.  "  Don't 
try  to  tempt  him,  Mrs.  Beverley.  You  know 
the  old  saw,  '  All  other  things  must  needs 
give  place  if  there's  a  lady  in  the  case,' 
and  there's  a  confoundedly  pretty  one  now, 
isn't  there,  Vane  ?  What  would  our  little 
Surrey  damsel  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  cut  the  wife  since  your  engagement) 
say  to  the  idea  of  your  going  off  in  this 
way  1  I'm  surprised  even  to  see  you  up 
in  town.    When  is  it  to  come  off?  " 

"When  is  what  to  come  off?"  said 
Gareth  sharply. 

Of  all  things  he  had  wished,  though  he 
scarce  knew  why,  not  to  mention  his 
engagement  to  Belle  till  matters  were 
more  advanced. 

Matt  Jacobson  laughed. 

"  What  ?  Why,  the  Avedding,  of  course. 
Your  cousin  looks  surprised,  I  see.  Have 
I  told  a  secret?  Very  sorry,  I'm  sure; 
but,  'pon  my  word,  I  thought  among 
relations  " 

"  You  might  venture  on  a  jest  without 
fearing  to  be  taken  in  earnest,"  put  in 
Belle  Beverley.  Her  figure  was  drawn 
up  to  its  full  height ;  but  Gareth  saw, 
with  a  thrill  at  his  own  pulses  which  an- 
noyed him,  that  the  hand  which  rested 
near  his  on  the  side  of  the  carriage 
trembled  like  a  leaf ;  while  even  her  lips 
had  paled.    "  You  were  right,  Mr.  Jacob- 


son.  Gareth  Vane  and  I  are  too  near 
relations  and  too  old  friends  for  me  to  be 
likely  to  believe  that  he  would  let  the 
news  of  his  engagement — if  there  were 
such  a  thing — reach  me  through  a  mere 
acquaintance.  And  now,  good-afternoon, 
gentlemen.  If  Cora  doesn't  mind,  we'll 
drive  on.  It's  too  hot  for  sitting  still  in 
this  glare.    Till  to-morrow,  Gar." 

They  were  off  before  Gareth  could 
answer,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  the 
two  men  were  left  looking  at  one  another. 

"So,"  said  Mr.  Jacobson  sulkily,  "that's 
the  way  the  wind  blows,  does  it  ?  A  fine 
fellow  you  are,  Vane,  with  two  strings 
to  your  bow,  and  such  strings  forsooth. 
Egad  !  though,  I  know  which  I'd  choose  if 
I  were  free.  That  woman  is  superb.  What 
a  lucky  dog  you  are  ! " 

"  Glad  you  think  so,"  said  Gareth  with 
a  little  extra  languor  of  manner  because  of 
the  vexation  he  was  feeling.  "  My  cousin 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  you.  Good-bye. 
Eemember  me  to  Mrs.  Jacobson.  I've  got 
an  engagement." 

"So  I  had  thought,"  retorted  Mr. 
Jacobson  with  a  sneer.  "Sits  pretty  easy 
on  you,  though.  Take  care  it  doesn't  on 
other  folks  as  well.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  your  rival  is  back  at  Chadleigh  End ; 
and  that  there's  a  French  proverb,  which 
says  :  '  On  revient  toujours  a  ses  premieres 
amours.'    Ta,  ta." 

Gareth  went  home  that  afternoon  feeling 
thoroughly  put  out.  The  thunder  in  the 
air  had  given  him  a  headache;  and  two 
or  three  things  seemed  to  have  conspired 
to  go  wrong  with  him. 

That  trip  to  Norway.  Could  anything 
have  seemed  more  charming  to  his  pleasure- 
loving  soul — hateful,  too,  as  London  at  the 
present  moment  undoubtedly  was  ? 

Then  the  company.  Just  what  he  would 
have  chosen. 

The  colonel,  a  dry,  shrewd  American, 
full  of  quaint  jests  and  humorous  anec- 
dotes ;  his  wife,  clever,  pretty,  and  with  a 
voice  like  a  nightingale;  Ella  Peel,  the 
very  ideal  of  a  jolly  girl,  capable  of 
pulling  an  oar,  taking  a  second  in  a  glee, 
or  tramping  a  dozen  miles  over  rock  and 
heath  with  equal  ease ;  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt's  brother,  Washington  P.  Jeffcote,  a 
fellow  journalist,  mild,  well-mannered,  and 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best 
cigars  to  be  smoked  anywhere  in  England 
or  "Amurrica;"  Trembolini,  the  famous 
baritone,  with  a  voice  of  thunder  and  heart 

of  honey ;  Belle  Pshaw  !  where  was 

the  good  of  thinking  of  it,  if  he  couldn't 
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go  1  And  how  could  he  think  of  such  a 
thing  now  that  he  was  fettered  by  an  engage- 
ment ?  He  couldn't  have  afforded  it  any- 
how ;  but  under  other  circumstances  Helen 
might  have  lent  him  the  money.  Now — 
deuce  take  it  all!  And  why  did  people 
tantalise  him  by  suggesting  things  that 
were  out  of  his  reach?  Jacobson,  too! 
It  was  just  like  that  chattering  idiot 
to  go  and  blurt  out  about  Sybil  to 
Belle.  "  I  believe  the  scoundrel's  in  love 
with  her  himself.  By  Jove,  how  she  put 
him  down,  though  !  I  never  thought  she 
would  have  taken  it  in  that  way.    It  was 

enough  to  make  one  fancy  He  thought 

that,  too ;  and  so  does  Helen.  But  no, 
there's  nothing  in  it  really.  We've  both  out- 
lived that  nonsense  long  enough  ago;  and  in 
the  Nile  days  it  was  she  who  was  the  cool 
one  and  I  the  maniac.  And  now  she 
wants  me  to  take  the  same  position.  I 
wish  I  had  told  her  more  positively  it  was 
impossible ;  but  she  went  off  in  such  a 
hurry  she  gave  me  no  time  even  to  excuse 
myself  from  the  dinner  to-morrow,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  must  write  instead;  but  I 
may  as  well  wait  till  I  get  Sybil's  letter. 
There's  sure  to  be  one  ;  and,  by  Heaven  ! 
if  she  makes  any  absurd  difficulties,  or  says 
she  can't  come,  I — well,  it  will  be  her  own 
fault ;  but  I  believe  I'd  go  to  Norway 
after  all.  Ha  !  there's  the  thunder  at  last." 

It  was  the  first  distant  muttering 
significant  of  the  coming  storm ;  but 
before  ten  minutes  were  over  the  rain  was 
pattering  down  in  huge  hot  drops  upon 
the  dusty  pavement ;  and  all  night  long  it 
beat  and  fretted  at  the  windoAV-pane  to  an 
accompaniment  of  heavy  rolling  thunder- 
claps and  rapid  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
once  brought  his  landlady  to  his  door  to 
ask  if  he  would  mind  putting  the  fire- 
irons  under  the  hearth-rug,  and  twice  or 
thrice  disturbed  him  in  his  slumbers. 
They  might  have  done  so  altogether  had 
he  guessed  that  all  through  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  Sybil — delicate,  tenderly- 
reared  Sybil,  was  lying  on  a  heap  of  wet 
gravel  in  the  old  pit  on  Chadleigh  Heath, 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
But  no  such  vision  ever  crossed  his  mind ; 
as  how,  indeed,  should  it  1  The  mistake 
caused  by  using  that  pre-dated  letter  which 
made  "  the  day  after  to-morrow  "  read  to 
Sybil  for  Thursday,  instead  of  the  Friday 
which  was  intended — a  mistake  which  the 
reader  must  have  seen  for  himself  from  the 
beginning,  never  even  crossed  Gareth's 
brain  for  one  fleeting  moment.  It  was  a 
type  of  his  habitual  thoughtlessness  both 


that  he  should  have  done  so  careless  a 
thing  and  that,  having  done  it,  he  should 
have  failed  to  give  a  thought  to  its  con- 
sequences ;  a  type,  too,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  more  than  once  before 
muddled  his  own  affairs  and  shipwrecked 
those  of  others. 

There  was  no  letter  for  him  in  the 
morning  ;  and  though  Mr.  Vane  had 
sneered  at  the  fondness  of  women  for 
writing  without  any  necessity,  and  had  de- 
precated beforehand  the  idea  of  scruples 
or  demurs,  the  silence  rather  irritated  him. 
Of  course  it  meant  that  she  would  be 
there.  In  fact,  his  own  letter  had  as  good 
as  said,  "Don't  answer,  but  come;"  but 
he  had  not  expected  it  to  be  obeyed  so 
literally.  It  was  unlike  his  idea  of  Sybil's 
loving  feminine  effusiveness,  and  he  almost 
wondered  if  the  interview  would  be  less 
tender  to  correspond.  Surely  that  old 
lover  of  hers,  with  his  confounded  parson's 

cunning,  had  not  contrived  1    Bah ! 

that  was  all  Jacobson 's  nonsense ;  and, 
anyhow,  what  he  had  got  to  do  was  to  go 
and  make  his  excuses  to  Belle  beforehand. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  call  on  her  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  more  civil  than 
writing,  and  the  latter  might  look  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  an  interview  and  make  her 
despise  him. 

He  went  there  accordingly,  choosing  an 
hour  in  the  morning  when  he  half  hoped 
he  might  find  her  out,  and  be  able  to  leave 
a  pencilled  line  of  apology;  but  he  was 
disappointed.  Not  only  was  Belle  herself 
within,  and  at  home  to  him,  but  the  whole 
house  seemed  alive  with  preparations  for 
departure. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  more  gorgeously  attired 
at  twelve  noon  than  English  ladies  are 
wont  to  be  for  an  afternoon  fete,  was  look- 
ing out  places  of  interest  in  Murray's 
Norway ;  a  Gladstone  bag,  and  a  huge 
leather-covered  dress-basket,  fresh  from  the 
trunkmaker's,  were  standing  in  the  hall; 
and  Belle  herself,  in  a  morning  robe  of 
salmon-coloured  cashmere,  with  wide  loose 
sleeves  and  rufflings  of  lace  and  ribbon  all 
down  the  front,  was  just  scrawling  a  tele- 
gram to  Lord  Lampden,  the  page  waiting 
at  her  elbow,  when  Gareth's  entrance 
caused  her  to  start  up  and  fling  aside  the 
pen  with  a  frank  exclamation  of  joy. 

He  was  vexed  with  himself  to  feel  how 
it  moved  him  to  see  the  eager  brightness 
die  out  of  her  face  when  she  learnt  the 
purport  of  his  visit. 

"  Not  coming  this  evening  ?  I  had  hoped 
you  only  came  now  to  settle  about  our 
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journey.  You  are  going  with  us.  We  can't 

do  without  you ;  and  I  have  written  " 

"My  dear  Belle,  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  could;  but  it's  out  of  the 
question." 

"Out  of  the  question  to  take  your  usual 
summer's  outing,  and  do  me  a  favour  in 
taking  it !  Why  ?  You  said  yourself  you 
had  made  no  other  plans ;  and  I  know  you 
have  wished  to  go  to  Norway.  What  is 
the  matter1?    Have  I  offended  you;  or 

is   Was  that  man  right  1     Is  there 

some  woman  in  the  way  ? " 

She  had  drawn  him  out  of  the  room 
where  her  friend  was  seated,  into  the 
smaller  one  within,  and  Gareth  could  see 
the  lips  which  put  the  question  tremble  as 
her  hands  had  done  yesterday ;  only  now 
there  was  a  red  flame  in  either  cheek. 
His  own  wore  their  normal  colour,  yet  he 
had  not  courage  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
Besides,  there  was  the  bare  possibility  that 
Sybil  might  disappoint  him,  and  put  fresh 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  he  remembered 
that  if  she  did  so  he  would  count  himself 
free  to  go  where  he  listed.  It  was  this 
thought  which  eased  his  conscience  to 
answer : 

"  There  is  no  woman  in  the  case ;  and, 
my  dear  Belle,  you're  only  too  good  to  ask 
me.    Jacobson  is  an  impertinent  " 

"I  don't  like  him,"  she  interrupted. 
"  Gareth,  why  did  you  ever  bring  him  here  ? 
He  has  been  coming,  and  coming  incessantly, 
this  summer.    Why  do  you  send  him  1 " 

"I  send  him?  I  never  even  knew 
of  it." 

"  Yet  you  have  been  continually  at  his 
place  or  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  he 
even  had  the  impertinence  to  hint  to  me 
that  he  was  making  a  cat's-paw  of  some 
country  coquette  to  keep  you  away  so  that 
he  might  fill  your  place  here.  My  dear 
Gar,  you  know  how  I  want  you  to  be 
happy ;  but  don't — for  your  own  sake — 
don't  let  a  man  like  that  dupe  you." 

There  was  a  flush  now  on  Gareth's  face, 
an  angry  one;  but  his  smile  was  only  scornful. 
•  "  Dupe  me  !  No  fear  of  that ;  though  I 
own  your  exposition  of  the  Israelite's  little 
game  is  both  new  and  edifying  to  me.  He 
made  a  mistake,  though,  seeing  that  I  have 
no  place  to  fill,  except  that  of  one  among  a 
thousand  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  B. 
Snub  him,  belle  cousine,  as  you've  often 
snubbed  me,  and — get  rid  of  him." 

"  When  did  I  snub  you,  except  in  fun  ? 
But  he  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  if 
I  try,  it  puts  Cora  out.  She  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  him.    She  actually  wants — 


Gareth,  it  is  true — that  I  should  ask  him 
to  come  with  us  if  you  fail  me." 

"  But  he  has  a  wife.  Does  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt  know  that  1 " 

"  Wives'  fetters  sit  easily  on  some  men. 
He  came  on  to  Cora's  after  the  drive  yes- 
terday, and  fished  for  an  invitation  till,  if 
there  had  been  the  tiniest  vacant  berth,  she 
would  have  given  it  him  then.  Gareth,  you 
will  not  let  him  have  the  chance  of  one  1 " 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  hinder 
it ;  but,  honour  bright,  I  don't  tliink  I  can." 

"  You  don't  think !    You  are  not  sure  1 " 

"I  am  almost  sure.  There  is  just  a 
faint  chance  that  this  business  which  pre- 
vents my  dining  with  you  to-night  might 
leave  me  at  liberty,  but  " 

"  And  when  will  this  business  be  over  1 " 

"Scarcely  before  ten  o'clock." 

"  Then  come  to  me  at  ten,  and  tell  me. 
Promise  that,  at  least.  How  long  is  it  since 
I  asked  you  a  favour  ?  "Time  was  when 
you  would  have  begged  this  of  me." 

"  I  have  grown  less  presumptuous  with 
age,  which  makes  your  offer  more  generous. 
If  I'm  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  claim 
the  vacant  berth,  I  will  certainly  come  and 
do  so,  and  to-night,  since  you  let  me." 

And  then  he  made  his  escape.  As  he 
walked  down  the  muddy  steaming  streets, 
in  which  the  close  air,  still  heavy  with 
latent  thunder,  seemed  to  bring  forth 
every  dormant  noisome  London  smell, 
the  thought  of  that  white-winged  yacht 
breasting  the  waves  of  the  northern  sea 
came  across  him  like  a  breath  of  Para- 
dise. Yet  the  very  pang  of  envy  it 
awakened  made  him  more  satisfied  with 
himself.  For  once  in  his  life  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  rivalled  St.  Anthony.  The  tempta- 
tion had  taken  a  more  alluring  form  than 
he  had  thought  for. 

He  little  dreamt  what  reward  his  virtue 
was  to  meet  when,  on  going  to  his  rooms 
that  evening  to  change  his  coat  for  the 
railway  journey,  he  found  two  notes  wait- 
ing for  him. 

One  was  from  Matt  Jacobson,  and  as 
follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Vane, — I'm  afraid  I  made 
a  stupid  blunder  yesterday,  and  vexed 
both  you  and  a  certain  fair  lady  who  shall 
be  nameless ;  but  you  have  not  looked  us 
up  for  some  time,  and  the  Dysart  young 
lady  (ungrateful  puss  !)  has  fairly  cut  my 
wife,  so  I  didn't  know  there  had  been  a 
split  between  you,  although  I  own  your 
departure  and  the  parson's  return  might 
have  suggested  it.  When  I  got  home  last 
night,  however,  I  found  my  little  Vicky 
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had  returned  from  her  morning  walk  full 
of  a  most  touching  interview  she  and  her 
nurse  had  witnessed  between  pretty  Miss 
Sybil  and  her  old  lover.  There  were 
pocket-handkerchiefs  out,  hands  clasped  in 
hands,  and  heads  together  (all  in  the  open 
air  !) ;  from  which  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  reconciliation  was  going  on,  and  that  you 
have  vacated  the  field.  The  young  lady's 
affections  seem  easily  transferable ;  or  was 
it  you  who  were 'fickle  1  At  any  rate  you 
appear  to  have  consoled  yourself  as  easily. 
I  congratulate  you. — In  haste,  yours, 

"Matt  Jacobson." 

The  other  was  from  Dr.  Hamilton. 

"My  Dear  Gareth, — In  a  note  to  your 
sister  to-day,  Mrs.  Beverley  mentions  that 
she  and  a  party  of  friends  are  going  to 
Norway  for  their  summer  holiday,  and 
want  you  to  join  them  ;  but  that  you  seem 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  the  difficulty  is  probably 
a  pecuniary  one,  and,  therefore,  I  write 
this  to  say  that  if  fifty  pounds  would  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  you  can  have  a  cheque  for 
the  same  by  sending  for  it.  Don't  make  a 
fuss  of  gratitude  over  this.  I'm  a  plain 
man,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  shouldn't 
join  in  offering  you  money  for  a  mere 
pleasure-trip  if  I  didn't  think  you  were 
better  in  any  place  than  London  just  now. 
The  fact  is,  you  have  got  into  a  bad  set  of 
late,  Gar,  and  have  wasted  your  time  and 
money  on  play  and  follies  which  can  only 
end  in  your  ruin,  and  the  thought  of  which 
has  seriously  grieved  your  sister.  Use  this 
voyage  to  break  free  from  friends  and 
habits  which  are  daily  dragging  you  lower, 
and  Helen  and  I  will  count  the  cash  well 
spent.  If  you  also  use  it  in  thinking  more 
seriously  over  an  engagement,  in  which  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  entangled  your- 
self, I,  as  your  friend,  shall  be  still  better 
pleased.  A  brother-in-law  has  no  right  to 
interfere  in  such  matters,  and  I  claim  none ; 
but  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the 
person  in  question  and  her  family ;  and  I 
tell  you  emphatically  that  such  a  marriage 
would  not  be  for  your  honour,  and  that 
the  young  woman  (who  has  already  jilted 
a  better  man  than  yourself)  could  never  be 
received  by  my  wife  in  the  event  of  her 
becoming  yours.  This  is  frank  speaking, 
but  meant  in  kindness,  and  you  will  take 
it  kindly,  I  know.  After  all,  I  say  nothing 
more  but :  Don't  be  hasty  !  Think. — Your 
affectionate  brother,    John  Hamilton." 


It  was  between  three  and  four  hours 
after  reading  this  that  Gareth  Vane  rang  at 
the  bell  of  Mrs.  Beverley's  house  and  was 
admitted.  He  was  very  pale,  there  was  a 
sharp  furrow  between  his  brows,  and  his 
blue  eyes  were  unusually  bright ;  but  from 
the  accurately  brushed  waves  of  his  glossy 
hair  to  the  diamonds  in  his  shirt  front,  and 
the  points  of  his  patent-leather  shoes,  there 
was  no  iota  which  betrayed  one  wandering 
thought,  or  careless  finger-touch  in  the 
elegant  elaborateness  of  his  usual  appear- 
ance. Yet  he  had  been  down  to  Chadleigh 
Heath,  had  waited  half  an  hour  for  the  up 
train  without  seeing  a  soul  who  knew  him; 
and  had  returned  to  London,  and  even 
written  a  brief  note,  before  he  changed  his 
dress  and  set  out  for  Kensington. 

Sybil  had  not  appeared,  and  he  had 
hardly  expected  her  to  do  so.  Indeed,  he 
never  thought  of  doubting  Matt  Jacob- 
son's  story.  If  the  latter  had  lured  him 
on  in  his  love-affair  with  Miss  Dysart,  it 
was  certainly  not  his  interest  to  help  by  a 
syllable  in  breaking  it  off;  and  he  had 
evidently  written  believing  what  he  said. 
John  Hamilton,  too,  was  an  honourable  man, 
one  to'  whom  Gareth  looked  up,  and  who, 
he  knew,  would  not  speak  on  such  a  matter 
without  reason.  Had  not  that  very  re- 
minder, indeed,  "  She  has  jilted  a  better 
man  than  you  already,"  been  rankling  in 
his  own  mind,  even  under  the  sweetness 
of  Sybil's  kisses,  and  still  more  through 
the  difficulties  and  restrictions  which  she 
had  imposed  on  him  1  No;  she  was  a  weak 
soft  creature,  facile  to  win.  The  first  sight 
of  her  old  lover  returned  had  probably 
re-awakened  her  tender  feelings  for  him ; 
and  she  had  shrunk  from  meeting  Gareth 
without  even  writing  to  make  excuse  for 
doing  so.  Perhaps  the  excuses  would 
come  later.  If  so,  too  late  for  him.  He 
wished  the  parson  joy,  and  for  his  own 
part  took  his  freedom  back  most  gladly. 

As  Belle  Beverley  saw  him  coming  to 
meet  her  across  the  room,  she  looked  in  his 
eyes  and  read,  through  all  the  languor  and 
nonchalance  of  his  bearing,  what  was  the 
answer  he  had  brought  her.  Yet  there 
was  a  meaning  in  his  tone,  and  in  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  which  set  her  heart 
fluttering  as  though  she  were  a  girl,  as  he 
said  :  "  I  have  kept  my  promise,  you  see, 
and  come  back  to  you.  Is  that  berth  still 
vacant,  Belle  1  If  so,  put  me  down  for  it. 
I  am  yours  now  until  you  dismiss  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.      SENS  LOVE  HATH  BROUGHT 
US  TO  THIS  PITEOUS  END." 

FROM  THE  REV.  JULIAN  TEMPLE  TO 
MISS  ATLMER. 
Schaffhausen,  September  11th,  187—. 
My  dear  Flora, — You  ask  me  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  melancholy  accident 
on  the  Matterhorn,  of  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  an  eye-witness,  and  the  memory 
of  which  will  haunt  me  for  years  to  come — 
yes,  even  in  that  blessed  time  when  I  shall 
be  quietly  settled  down  in  domestic  life 
with  my  dear  girl,  and  must  needs  have 
a  thousand  reasons  for  being  completely 
happy. 

I  kept  you  so  well  posted  in  my  move- 
ments, until  the  occurrence  of  this  un- 
happy event  made  it  painful  to  me  to  write 
about  our  Alpine  experiences,  that  you  no 
doubt  remember  how  Trevor  and  I,  after 
our  successful  attempt  upon  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  made  our  way  quietly  down  to 
Zermatt,  by  way  of  Thun  and  Vispach. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  calm  delight  of 
the  last  day's  walk  between  Vispach  and 
Zermatt.  The  distance  is  only  thirty  miles, 
we  were  in  high  spirits  and  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  tramp,  and  Ave  had  a  cart 
for  our  mountaineering  gear  and  our  knap- 
sacks, so  were  able  to  take  things  easily. 

We  started  at  six  o'clock,  breakfasted  at 
St.  Nicolas,  and  reached  Zermatt  early  in 
the  evening.  Our  road,  a  mule-path  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  led  us  through 
scenes  of  infinite  variety,  and  opened  to  us 
views  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty. 


Amidst  all  the  wildness  of  a  mountainous 
landscape  we  were  struck  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  which  gave  life  and  colour 
to  the  foreground,  and  the  wild  fruits  which 
rivalled  the  flowers  in  their  vivid  beauty, 
beds  of  alpine  strawberries,  thickets  of 
raspberries  and  barberries,  bordered  the 
path,  and  every  village  we  entered  lay 
sheltered  amidst  patriarchal  walnut  or 
chestnut  trees. 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  the  glory  of 
the  Matterhorn,  as  that  mighty  monolith 
reveals  itself  for  the  first  time  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  1 — an  obelisk  of  dazzling  white- 
ness cleaving  the  blue  sky,  blanking  out 
earth  and  heaven  with  its  gigantic  form, 
the  one  mountain  -  peak  which  reigns 
supreme  in  a  kingly  solitude,  not  lifting 
his  proud  head  from  a  group  of  brother 
peaks,  not  buttressed  by  inferior  hills,  but 
solitary  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  a  being 
apart  and  alone.  Mont  Blanc  overawes  by 
massive  grandeur,  but  I  should  choose  the 
Matterhorn  for  the  monarch  of  mountains. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  crossed  the 
Visp  for  the  last  time  before  entering 
Zermatt.  Trevor  and  I  had  been  in  the 
gayest  spirits  throughout  our  journey.  We 
had  rested  two  hours  at  St.  Nicolas,  and 
had  taken  a  leisurely  luncheon  at  Eanda. 
We  were  full  of  talk  about  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  which  date  we  had  chosen  for 
our  attempt  on  the  Matterhorn,  thinking  it 
wise  to  give  ourselves  a  day's  rest,  or  at 
least  partial  rest,  after  our  thirty  miles' ', 
walk,  and  to  leave  time  for  engaging  guides 
and  making  all  necessary  preparations  in  a 
leisurely  manner. 

Trevor  was  a  stranger  to  the  district,  but 
he  has  done  much  good  work  on  Mont 
Blanc,  and  he  had  behaved  so  well  on  the 
Finsteraarhorn  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  his 
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mettle.  I  had  familiarised  myself  with  th^ 
Monte  Eosa  group  three  years  before,  and  I 
knew  the  Zermatt  guides  and  their  ways 
and  manners.  We  interviewed  some  of 
these  gentry  after  our  dinner,  and  I  picked 
two  of  the  sturdiest  and  trustiest,  made 
my  bargain  with  them,  and  told  them  to 
examine  our  ropes  and  other  gear  carefully 
by  daylight  next  morning. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening,  sauntering 
about  the  quiet  little  town  in  the  light  of  a 
glorious  full  moon,  smoking  out  cigars, 
talking  of  our  future  prospects,  of  the 
Church,  and  of  you.  Yes,  dear  love,  Trevor 
is  just  one  of  those  faithful  souls  with 
whom  a  man  can  talk  about  his  sweetheart. 

Next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  day- 
break and  started  luxuriously  on  a  brace  of 
mules  for  the  Eiffelberg,  to  reconnoitre  our 
mountain.  How  grand  and  beautiful  was 
the  circle  of  snow-clad  peaks  which  Ave 
beheld  from  that  dark  hillside :  Monte 
Eosa  on  the  south-east,  on  the  south-west 
the  Matterhorn,  on  the  east  the  Cima  de 
Jassi,  to  the  west  the  Dent  Blanche,  to  the 
north-eastward  the  Dom,  and  westward  the 
Weisshorn — gigantic  crags  and  domes  and 
solitary  peaks,  all  bathed  in  sunshine,  and 
as  dazzling  in  their  glorified  whiteness  as 
the  sun  himself  !  We  spent  some  hours  in 
quiet  contemplation  of  that  sublime  and 
awful  scene,  gazing  at  that  circle  of  titanic 
peaks,  which  had  a  sphinx-like  and  myste- 
rious air  as  they  looked  back  at  us  in  their 
dumb  unapproachable  majesty. 

"  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  pollute 
them  with  our  footsteps,  to  be  always  try- 
ing to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  into 
Nature's  holy  of  holies'?"  I  asked,  carried 
away  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

But  Trevor's  manner  of  looking  at  the 
question  was  practical  rather  than  imagina- 
tive. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  go  back  without 
having  done  the  Matterhorn,"  he  said, 
"though  that  terrible  accident  a  few  years 
ago  makes  one  inclined  to  be  cautious." 

We  had  a  rough  and  ready  luncheon  on 
the  Eothe  Kunim,  and  took  our  time  about 
the  descent.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  got  back  to  Zermatt.  The  table- d'hote 
dinner  was  over,  and  we  dined  together  at  a 
small  table  in  a  corner  of  the  coffee-room,  a 
table  near  a  window,  which  stood  open  to 
a  verandah.  As  Ave  took  our  seats  Ave 
noticed  that  there  was  a  gentleman  sitting- 
smoking  a  little  Avay  from  the  Avindow.  I 
sat  facing  him,  and  as  Ave  began  dinner  he 
asked  politely  whether  his  cigar  annoyed 
us.    This  broke  the  ice,  and  he  began  to 


talk  of  our  intended  ascent,  Avhich  he  had 
heard  of  from  the  guides. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  join  you," 
he  said.  "We  could  take  another  guide,  if 
you  think  it  advisable.  I  am  used  to  alpine 
climbing.  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  ascend 
the  Matterhorn,  and  I  shall  do  it  in  any  case ; 
but  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  congenial 
company,"  he  added  Avith  a  light  laugh. 

"  Pleasant  for  us  as  well  as  for  you,"  I 
replied,  for  there  Avas  something  particularly 
winning  in  his  manner ;  "  but  you  must  not 
consider  me  impertinent  if  I  say  that  you 
hardly  seem  in  strong  enough  health  for 
mountain  climbing.  You  look  as  if  you  had 
not  long  recovered  from  a  severe  illness." 

"Do  I  1 "  he  asked,  in  the  same  light 
tone ;  "  I  Avas  always  a  salloAv  individual. 
No,  I  have  not  been  ill;  and  I  am  sinewy 
and  Aviry  enough  for  pretty  hard  work  in 
the  climbing  Avay,  though  I  have  no 
superfluous  flesh.  I  don't  think  you'll  find 
me  an  incumbrance  to  you  j  but  if  you 
have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  you  can 
ask  your  chief  guide,  Peter  Hirsch,  for  my 
character.  He  and  I  haA^e  done  some  pretty 
rapid  ascents  together  in  past  years." 

He  handed  me  his  card.  "  Mr.  Goring, 
Goring  Abbey,  Warwickshire." 

There  was  nothing  of  the  braggart  about 
him,  and  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  alpine 
experience,  but  I  could  not  dispossess  my- 
self of  the  idea  that  he  Avas  in  weak  health, 
and  out  of  condition  for  a  fatiguing  ascent ; 
for  though  the  approach  to  the  Matterhorn 
has  been  made  much  easier  than  it  was  in 
'65,  when  it  Avas  ascended  for  the  first  time 
by  Mr.  Whymper  and  three  other  gentle- 
men, Avith  most  lamentable  results,  it  is  still 
a  toughish  piece  of  Avork. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Goring  later 
from  our  landlord.  He  was  Avell  knoAvn  in 
the  district,  and  knoAvn  as  an  experienced 
mountaineer.  He  was  a  man  of  large  wealth, 
very  generous,  very  good  to  the  poor.  He 
had  been  living  in  SAvitzerland  for  the  past 
year,  shifting  from  toAvn  to  toAvn  along  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman,  but  never  leaving  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  until  a  feAV  Aveeks  ago, 
Avhen  he  set  out  on  a  Avalking  expedition  to 
Italy.  He  had  stopped  at  Zermatt  on  his 
Avay  soutliAvard  ;  had  idled  away  his  days 
in  a  listless  purposeless  Avay ;  iioav  doing  a 
little  climbing,  now  spending  Avhole  days 
lying  about  in  the  Avoods,  Avith  his  books 
and  his  sketching  materials.  He  kept  him- 
self as'  much  aloof  from  the  tourists  as  it 
Avas  possible  for  him  to  do,  occupying  his 
own  rooms,  and  never  dining  at  the  tablc- 
d'hote  ;  and  the  landlord  Avas  surprised  that 
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he  should,  wish  to  join  our  party.  His  story 
was  at  once  romantic  and  tragical.  He  had 
come  to  Montreux  with  the  family  of  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  This 
young  lady  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  lake  last  summer,  and  Mr.  Goring  had 
never  left  the  scene  of  her  untimely  death 
till  he  came  to  Zermatt  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  asked  the  landlord  if  there  was  any  fear 
of  his  mind  being  affected  by  this  trouble, 
and  he  assured  me  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  any  such  idea.  Mr. 
Goring  kept  himself  to  himself ;  but  he  wras 
as  rational  and  as  clever  a  man  to  talk  to 
as  any  gentleman  the  landlord  had  ever 
known. 

This  settled  the  matter.  To  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure  I  engaged  a  third 
guide,  and  a  young  man  to  help  in  carrying 
tent,  ropes,  &c,  and  Ave  set  out,  a  little 
party  of  seven,  gaily  enough,  in  the  early 
morning.  We  meant  to  take  things  quietly, 
and  to  spend  the  first  night  in  the  tent,  or 
in  blanket  bags,  if  the  weather  were  as  mild 
as  it  promised  to  be.  We  carried  provisions 
enough  to  last  for  three  days,  in  case  the 
ascent  should  take  even  longer  than  we 
anticipated.  We  took  sketching  materials, 
a  tin  box  for  any  botanical  or  entomological 
specimens  we  might  collect,  and  two  or  three 
well-worn  volumes  of  poetry  which  had 
accompanied  us  in  all  our  excursions,  but 
had  not  been  largely  read.  The  great  and 
varied  book  of  nature-  had  generally  proved 
all-sufficient. 

We  left  Zermatt  soon  after  five,  the  Lac 
Noir  between  eight  and  nine,  and  a  little 
before  noon  we  had  chosen  our  spot  for  a 
camping-place,  eleven  thousand  feet  high, 
and  the  men  set  to  work  making  a  platform 
for  the  tent,  while  we  took  our  ease  on  the 
mountain,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  sketch- 
ing, collecting  a  little,  and  talking  a  great 
deal.  We  found  Mr.  Goring  a  delightful 
companion.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able culture ;  had  travelled  much  and  read 
much.  There  was  a  dash  of  nineteenth- 
century  cynicism  in  his  talk,  and  it  was  but 
too  easy  to  see  that  his  view  of  this  life  and 
the  world  beyond  it  was  of  that  sombre 
hue  which  so  deeply  overshadows  modern 
thought.  Still  he  was  a  most  agreeable 
companion ;  and  Trevor  told  me  more  than 
once,  in  a  confidential  aside,  that  our  new 
acquaintance  was  a  decided  acquisition. 

In  all  our  conversation,  which  was  per- 
fectly unreserved  on  all  sides,  it  was  notice- 
able that  Mr.  Goring  talked  very  little  of 
himself  or  of  his  own  affairs.  He  spoke 
vaguely  of  an  idea  of  going  on  to  Italy, 


and  wintering  at  Naples,  but  rather  as  an 
intention  he  had  entertained  and  alan- 
doned,  than  as  one  which  he  meant  to 
carry  out. 

I  ventured  to  say  that  I  should  have 
thought  that,  for  a  man  of  his  culture,  Paris 
or  Berlin  would  have  been  a  pleasanter 
wintering  place ;  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  declared  that  he  detested 
both  these  cities,  and  the  society  to  be 
found  in  them.  "French  charlatanism  or 
German  pedantry,"  he  said,  "  Heaven  knows 
which  is  worse." 

There  was  a  magnificent  sunset.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  awful  beauty  of  the  sky 
and  mountains  as  we  watched  the  decline  of 
that  ineffable  glory — watched  in  silence, 
subdued  to  gravity  by  the  unspeakable 
grandeur  of  that  mighty  panorama,  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  own  littleness  was 
brought  painfully  home  to  our  minds. 

The  night  was  singularly  mild,  and  we 
preferred  sleeping  in  our  blanket  bags  to  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  tent. 

We  Avere  up  before  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing, and  breakfasted  merrily  enough  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  which  were  dropping  out 
of  the  purple  sky,  like  lamps  burned  out,  as 
the  colder  light  of  day  crept  slowly  along  the 
edges  of  the  eastward  snow-peaks— such  a' 
livid  ghastly  light !  I  remember  wondering 
at  Mr.  Goring's  good  spirits,  which  seemed 
by  no  means  to  accord  with  the  landlord's 
account  of  him.  Had  there  been  anything 
forced  or  hysterical  about  his  gaiety  I  should 
have  taken  alarm ;  but  nothing  could  be 
easier  or  more  natural  than  his  manner ; 
and  I  was  pleased  to  think  that,  however 
deeply  he  might  regret  the  poor  girl  whom 
he  had  lost  by  so  sad  a  fate,  he  had  his 
hours  of  forgetfulness  and  tranquillity. 

We  made  the  ascent  slowly  but  easily, 
our  guides  seeing  no  risk  from  any  quarter ; 
and  between  one  and  two  o'clock  we  stood 
on  the  top  of  that  peak  which  of  all  others 
had  most  impressed  me  by  its  grand  air  of 
solitude  and  inaccessibility.  Throughout 
the  ascent  Mr.  Goring  had  shown  himself 
a  skilful  and  experienced  mountaineer ;  and 
there  was  no  thought  further  from  my 
mind  than  the  apprehension  of  hazard  to  him 
more  than  to  any  one  of  us  in  the  descent, 
or  of  recklessness  on  his  part. 

We  stayed  on  the  summit  a  little  over  an 
hour,  and  then  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
descent.  There  were  some  difficult  bits  to 
be  passed  in  going  down,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  most  experienced  of  the 
guides  that  we  should  be  all  roped  together 
with    the    stoutest    of    our  alpine-club 
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ropes.  But  this  Mr.  Goring  negatived. 
"Where  there  is  only  one  rope,  a  false 
step  for  one  means  death  to  all,"  he 
said.  "It  was  that  which  caused  the 
calamity  in  Mr.  Whymper's  descent ;  if  the 
rope  had  not  hroken  there  would  not  have 
heen  a  man  left  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
fatal  day."  At  his  urgent  request  we 
formed  ourselves  into  three  parties,  each  of 
the  guides  "being  roped  to  one  of  us.  He 
chose  the  least  experienced  of  the  three 
men,  and  he,  with  this  youngest  of  the 
guides,  went  first. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  about  me,"  he 
said  cheerily.  "  I  am  as  sure-footed  as  the 
best  guide  in  Zermatt." 

The  two  men  who  were  with  us  assented 
heartily  to  this,  and  my  own  observation 
went  far  to  assure  me  that  Mr.  Goring's 
assertion  was  no  idle  boast. 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard 
him  speak.  We  were  all  intent  upon  the 
descent,  the  guides  cutting  footsteps  now 
and  then  in  the  ice.  There  was  neither 
inclination  nor  opportunity  for  much  talk 
of  any  kind.  Mr.  Goring  and  his  com- 
panion moved  more  quickly  than  we  did ; 
and  I  began  to  fear,  as  I  saw  the  two  dark 
figures  ever  so  far  below  us  amidst  the 
dazzling  whiteness,  that  there  was  a  dash  of 
recklessness  in  him  after  all. 

This  made  me  feel  uneasy,  and  I  found 
my  attention  wandering  from  my  own  posi- 
tion, which  was  not  without  peril,  to  those 
two  in  advance  of  us.  Suddenly,  to  my 
surprise,  I  saw  Goring  change  places  with 
the  guide,  who  until  this  moment  had  been 
foremost.  I  saw  also  in  the*  same  instant 
that  the  rope  which  had  been  hanging  some- 
what loosely  between  them  a  minute  or  so 
before — always  a  source  of  danger — was 
now  braced  tightly.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Goring  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two, 
looking  down  the  sheer  precipice  that 
yawned  on  one  side  of  him,  as  if  admiring 
the  awful  grandeur  of  the  abyss,  then  I 
saw  a  sharp  sudden  movement  of  his  right 
arm,  there  was  a  cry  from  the  guide,  and 
in  the  next  moment  a  dark  figure  slid  with 
a  fearful  velocity  along  the  smooth  white- 
ness of  the  frozen  snow,  and  then  shot  over 
the  edge,  and  dropped  from  precipice  to 
precipice  to  the  Matterhorn  glacier  below,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet.  How 
the  guide  contrived  to  maintain  his  footing 
in  that  awful  moment  I  know  not.  He 
never  could  have  done  it  had  the  rope  been 
slack  before  it  broke — or  was  severed.  In 
those  last  words  lies  the  saddest  part  of  the 
story.    It  is  the  guide's  opinion,  and  mine, 


that  the  rope  was  deliberately  cut  by  Mr. 
Goring.  He  could  scarcely  have  done  this 
all  at  once  by  one  movement  of  his  knife ; 
but  the  guide  believes  that  he  had  contrived 
to  cut  it  three-parts  through,  unobserved  by 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  descent.  I  asked 
how  it  came  about  that  he  and  the  guide 
changed  places,  and  the  young  man  told 
me  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Goring's  desire,  a 
desire  so  calmly  and  naturally  expressed 
that  it  had  occasioned  neither  wonder  nor 
alarm. 

His  body  has  not  been  found,  though  the 
people  of  Zermatt  have  been  diligent  in 
their  search.  He  lies  locked  in  his  frozen 
tomb  in  some  crevasse  of  the  glacier. 

A  very  beautiful  marble  cross  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  little  church- 
yard at  Zermatt.  I  am  told  that  it 
exactly  resembles  one  that  was  placed  last 
year  in  the  churchyard  at  Montreux,  in 
memory  of  the  young  lady  who  was  drowned 
in  the  lake  near  that  town. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Goring's  will,  which  was  published  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  for  last  week, 
bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  enormous 
fortune  to  the  elder  sister  of  this  un- 
fortunate lady,  the  testator  being  assured 
that  she  will  make  a  much  more  noble  use 
of  that  fortune  than  he  could  ever  have 
done. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  legacy. 

ANOTHER  TRIAD  OF  FAMOUS  OLD 
ENGLISH  SONGS. 

Renowned  old  English  ballads  are  not 
unknown  to  our  readers.  Eight  or  nine 
years  ago  we  presented  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  —  Robin  Hood  and  Chevy 
Chase* — in  such  a  form  as  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  character  and  pervading  spirit. 
They  are  only  two  examples  of  a  class 
which  well  merits  attention. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green 
is  one  of  these.  Although  not  of  such 
great  length  as  the  ballads  just  named,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  prolix  to  a  degree  little 
imagined.  We  seldom  think  of  singing 
such  effusions  nowadays,  save  in  very  rare 
cases.  A  young  lady,  playing  on  a  bril- 
liant pianoforte,  singing  ephemeral  arias, 
published  (say)  at  four  shillings  per  sheet, 
would  shrink  with  dismay  from  a  ditty  of 
sixty-seven  verses,  and  Avould,  unquestion- 
ably, vote  it  a  great  bore.    Such  ditties 


*  All  the  Year  Kound,  New  Series,  Vol.  7, 
page  88,  "Bold  Robin  Hood;"  Vol.  S,  page  588, 
"  Chew  Chase." 
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and  ballads,  notwithstanding,  have  a  mean- 
ing in  them  which  is  mostly  wanting  in  the 
generality  of  modern  drawing-room  songs : 
a  story  told  honestly,  though  with  many 
curious  details  ;  a  treating  of  the  world-old 
subject  of  love,  requited  or  unrequited  as 
the  case  may  be ;  or  else  some  stirring 
record  of  chivalry,  the  feelings,  manners, 
and  doings  of  bygone  ages.  When  these 
ballads  were  popular,  amusements  in 
public  buildings,  such  as  we  now  know 
them,  were  few  and  far  between  ;  reading 
was  but  little  understood  by  the  people  at 
large ;  folks  retired  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  roads  were  neither  so  many  nor 
so  good  as  to  invite  frequent  visitings  from 
house  to  house.  In  such  an  age,  a  singer, 
whether  called  bard,  troubadour,  or  min- 
strel, was  especially  welcome,  and  his  audi- 
tors were  not  frightened  by  a  great  length 
of  story  or  ballad.  This  relates,  in  its 
more  striking  features,  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  many  survivals  of  it  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  ballads  and  ditties  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  times. 

As  in  many  similar  cases,  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  was  written  by 
someone  whose  name  is  not  now  clearly 
traceable.  Bishop  Percy,  whose  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry  is  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  information  on  such  matters,  states  that 
the  ballad  was  written  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Samuel 
Pepys,  eighty  or  ninety  years  later, 
speaks  of  a  visit  which,  in  company  with 
Sir  William  Batten  and  other  friends, 
he  paid  to  Kirby  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Ryder,  at  Bednall  or  Bethnal 
Green.  We  should  have  to  seek  far  and 
wide  in  these  our  days  for  the  castellated 
residence  of  a  real  live  baronet  in  that 
locality;  but  the  time  spoken  of  long 
preceded  lucifer-  match  making,  artificial- 
fiower  making,  and  miles  of  dull,  if  not 
squalid,  streets  and  courts.  Bethnal  Green 
was  then  really  a  green,  out  in  the  country, 
beyond  the  world  of  London,  and  dotted 
with  many  pleasant  residences.  Pepys 
informs  us  that  the  castle,  or  mansion,  was 
the  very  one  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Blind  Beggar.  Other  authorities  think 
that  the  redoubtable  beggar  merely  added 
outhouses  to  an  older  structure.  The  chief 
value  of  this  testimony  is  in  showing  that, 
at  least  two  centuries  back,  the  ballad  now 
under  consideration  was  publicly  known, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
true,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  an  individual 
who  had  really  existed,  and  lived  at  Bethnal 
Green.    The  existing  printed  versions  are 


not  quite  identical  on  all  points,  but  they 
agree  in  the  one  characteristic  of  formidable 
prolixity. 

The  tune  has  been  a  subject  of  separate 
enquiry.  A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Rimbault, 
while  making  researches  in  the  library  of 
Etwall  Hall,  Derbyshire,  lighted  upon  a 
paper  containing  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  original  tune  to  which  the  ballad  was 
sung.  It  was  contained  in  a  manuscript 
volume  of  Latin  music,  transcribed  by 
William  F.  Rogers,  a  famous  lutenist,  or 
lute-player,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  The  tune  is  there  called. 
The  Cripple,  but  corresponds  with  that 
given  in  several  later  versions  of  The 
Blind  Beggar.  It  is  known  that  many 
old  songs,  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune 
of  The  Blind  Beggar,  were  published  in 
the  sixteenth  and  two  following  centuries, 
the  tune  being  sometimes  called  Pretty 
Bessie,  from  a  designation  given  in  the 
ballad  to  the  beggar's  beautiful  daughter. 

The  original  melody,  as  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Chappell,  is  marked  by  much  plain- 
tiveness  in  the  minor  mode,  so  frequently 
adopted  for  the  old-world  ballads,  and  in 
the  key  of  two  flats  to  which  it  lends  itself 
so  well.  The  ballad,  as  we  have  said,  is  in 
rare  instances  sung  now  in  its  entirety, 
warbled  to  a  different  tune.  The  later  is 
certainly  not  equal  to  the  earlier  in  plain- 
tive simple  grace,  but  is  cast  in  the  same 
mould  of  minor  mode  and  flat  key. 

And  now,  to  what  does  this  ballad 
relate1?  The  two  principal  persons  in  it 
are  thus  introduced  : 

It  was  a  blind  beggar,  had  long  lost  his  sight ; 
He  had  a  faire  daughter  of  bewty  most  bright, 
And  many  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  shee, 
For  none  was  so  comelye  as  pretty  Bessee. 

But  poor  Bessie  was  troubled,  for  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  suitors  looked 
down  upon  her  as  a  beggar's  daughter, 
and  snubbed  her  in  a  mortifying  fashion. 
Growing  tired  of  this  treatment,  she  ob- 
tained her  father's  consent  to  go  forth  and 
seek  a  position  in  the  world  for  herself. 
She  set  out,  clad  in  grey  russet,  and 
walked  towards  Stratford-at-Bow.  Her 
heart  frequently  sank  within  her,  but  she 
trudged  on  until  she  reached  Romford. 
Here  kind  shelter  was  given  to  her  at  the 
hostelry  known  as  the  Queen's  Arms.* 
She  obtained  honest  employment  there, 
and  was  much  trusted  by  mine  host  and 

*  There  are  several  inns  at  present  in  the  Market 
Place  and  High  Street,  but  means  are  wanting  to 
determine  which  of  these,  if  any,  occupies  the  site 
of  Bessie's  temporary  home. 
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his  wife.  Not  only  so,  but  the  taverner's 
son  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  was 
rendered  "modestly  coy"  by  the  evident 
admiration  of  her  beauty  expressed  in  the 
looks  of  "the  young  men  of  Romford." 
Rumours  of  her  loveliness  spread  far  and 
Slide,  and  attracted,  among  others,  a  gal- 
lant young  knight,  a  gentleman  of  good 
degree,  and  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London 
town.  She  told  each  in  turn  that  she 
would  marry  him  if  he  obtained  her  father's 
consent.  Of  course,  eager  enquiry  was 
made  by  them  concerning  this  same  father, 
but  their  enthusiasm  was  wofully  damped 
when  she  stated  that  her  parent  was 

the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 
That  dailye  sits  begging  for  charitie  ; 
His  marks  and  his  tokens  are  known  right  well  • 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell. 


good  degree  withdrew  in  contempt ;  so 
did  the  wealthy  merchant  of  London  town. 
Did  they  all  equally  show  their  disdain 
for  beautiful  but  meanly-born  Bessie  1 
No.  There  was  one  exception  which 
gladdened  her  heart;  the  gallant  knight 
remained  true. 

Why,  then,  quothe  the  knight,  hap  better  or 
worse, 

I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purse  ; 
And  beawtye  is  beawtie  in  ev'ry  degree  ; 
Then  welcome  to  me,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

Bessie  hesitated  awhile,  but  not  for  long. 
She  pledged  her  troth,  and  the  two  lovers 
started  off  by  horse  to  Bethnal  Green. 
They  were  closely  pursued  by  "the  young 
men  of  Romford/'  who  did  not  relish  being 
robbed  of  their  charmer  in  this  fashion. 
The  young  knight  had  a  narrow  escape, 
but  he  and  Bessie  and  their  pursuers 
reached  Bethnal  Green  safely,  and  entered 
the  humble  home  of  the  Blind  Beggar.  He 
soon  posed  the  pursuers  in  a  singular  way. 
He  obtained  from  them  a  promise  that,  if 
he  laid  down  more  golden  angel  coins  than 
they  could  produce  amongst  them,  they 
would  give  up  Bessie  and  return  to  Rom- 
ford. They  laughed  scornfully  at  his  whim, 
but  found,  to  their  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, that  his  golden  coins  were  still  forth- 
coming when  their  resources  were  quite 
exhausted.  Of  course,  the  Blind  Beggar 
accepted  the  gallant  young  knight  as 
Bessie's  future  husband. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  due  time, 
and  what  a  wedding  it  was !  Whether 
held  in  London  or  elsewhere,  the  ballad 
does  not  tell  us ;  but  noble  and  gentle 
guests  assembled  in  a  sumptuous  house, 
where  the  nuptials  of  the  gallant  knight 


and  beautiful  Bessie  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence.  She  was  attended  to 
church  by 

Troopes  of  ladyes,  the  like  was  never  seen. 

And  then  came  the  banquet,  where  dain- 
ties and  delicacies  were  set  forth  in  abun- 
dance. After  the  feast  came  in  a  blind 
minstrel,  clad  in  silken  cloak,  velvet  cap, 
and  feather.  He  asked  permission  to  sing, 
with  an  accompaniment  on  his  lute.  This 
being  readily  granted,  he  sang  a  ballad 
relating  to  our  pretty  Bessie,  who  lived  on 
a  green  with  her  father,  a  beggar,  who  was 
able  to  expend  three  thousand  golden 
angels  on  the  betrothinent  of  his  daughter. 
Some  of  the  nobles  who  heard  this  laughed, 
and  jeeringly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  so 
remarkable  a  beggar.  The  bride  modestly 
rose,  and  declared  that  the  story  was  true, 
that  the  minstrel  was  the  veritable  beggar, 
and  that  she  was  his  daughter.  There  were 
no  more  jeers  ;  the  beauty  of  Bessie  was  a 
panacea  for  everything.  The  nobles  pressed 
the  minstrel  to  tell  them  the  mystery  and 
history  of  his  life.  He  thereupon  sang  or 
improvised  another  ballad,  which  lets  us 
into  the  real  meaning  of  the  story.  This 
ballad  related  how  that,  at  the  battle  of 
Gresham,  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  headed 
the  nobles  against  their  sovereign,  Henry 
the  Third ;  how  that  De  Montfort  was 
slain,  and  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  stricken 
down  by  his  side ;  and  how  that  the  family, 
deprived  of  honours  and  possessions,  were 
driven  into  hiding.  The  minstrel,  the 
Blind  Beggar,  it  now  came  out,  was  this 
very  Henry  de  Montfort,  showing  that  the 
story  of  the  ballad  dates  so  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Along  with  the  nobles  who  fell  at  that  tyde. 
His  eldest  son,  Henry,  who  fought  by  hys  side, 
Was  felled  by  a  blow  received  in  the  fight, 
A  blow  that  deprived  hym  for  ever  of  sight. 

And  then  occurs  a  tender  episode  : 

Among  the  dead  bodyes  all  lifeless  he  laye, 
Till  evening  drew  on'of  the  following  day, 
When  by  a  young  lady  descried  was  he, 
And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  pretty  .  ' 


The  lady  tended  and  nursed  the  young- 
Henry,  won  liis  heart,  and  became  his  wife 
in  due  time.  She  sold  her  jewels  (she  was 
of  noble  family),  and  retired  with  her 
young  husband  to  beggar-life.  Bessie  (the 
Bessie  of  the  ballad)  was  their  daughter, 
and  when  more  peaceful  times  came,  the 
three  were  enabled  to  emerge  from  their 
obscurity. 

Great  were  the  congratulations  when 
the  minstrel-beggar -noble  had  finished  his 
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versified  narration  ;  for  the  gallant  young- 
knight  now  knew  that  his  Bessie  was  a 
true-born  lady,  a  fitting  recipient  of  his 
faithful  love.    The  proper  reward  came. 

In  joy  and  felicitie  long  lived  hee, 

All  with  his  faire  ladye,  the  pretty  Bessee. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  correspondence  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  a  portrait  or  painting  of  the 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  that  it  was 
painted  by  Ryckmans ;  that  at  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  Redpath  it  was  sold  to  Miss 
Clark  for  one  thousand  guineas  ;  and  that 
it  was  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  nation — 
facts  certainly  not  known  to  the  generality 
of  persons,  although  the  engraving  from 
the  picture  is  familiar  enough. 

The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington  is 
the  next  of  our  triad  of  old  songs. 
Islington  in  Middlesex  and  Islington  in 
Norfolk  contend  for  the  honour  of  having 
once  possessed  the  "  bailiff  "  whose  daughter 
lives  in  song.  It  is  not,  admittedly,  a 
very  important  question  j  but,  the  gist 
of  the  matter  being  that  the  maiden 
walked  to  "faire  London  town"  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  her  lover,  we  can 
choose  whether  to  consider  the  short  dis- 
tance or  the  much  longer  distance  as  the 
more  probable.  True,  there  are  no  green 
banks  now  between  suburban  Islington 
and  London  on  which  a  tired  wayfarer  can 
sit  down  to  rest  on  a  sultry  day ;  but  there 
were  such  things  in  the  times  to  which  the 
ballad  relates.  Concerning  the  bailiff  him- 
self, he  did  not,  so  far  as  the  world  has 
been  informed,  achieve  anything  of  a 
notable  character.  His  only  distinction 
to  us  rests  on  the  fact  that  his  fair 
daughter  was  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

In  many  collections  of  old  English 
ballads,  such  as  those  by  Bishop  Percy, 
Douce,  Ritson,  and  Chappell,  and  in  the 
Roxburgh  publications,  this  quaint  effu- 
sion makes  its  appearance.  It  is  usually 
designated  The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of 
Islington ;  but  in  some  versions  the  title 
is  lengthened  to  The  Lover  Requited ; 
or,  the  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington 
(sometimes  spelt  Iseldon).  This  is  to  be 
sung,  we  are  told,  to  a  North  Country 
tune,  I  have  an  Old  Mother  at  Home. 
Here,  again,  variations  occur,  for  in  one 
copy  the  words  used  are,  "  I  have  a  good 
old  woman  at  home,"  and  in  another 
"wife"  is  used  instead  of  "mother"  or 
"  woman."  "  I  have  a  good  old  father  at 
home"  is  still  another  form,  to  be  sung  to 


& -West  Country  tune^apparently  an  imi- 
tation of  the  former,  or  a  reply  to  them. 

So  far  as  concerns  date,  there  was  a 
ballad-opera  produced  just  about  a  centuiy 
and  .  a  half  ago,  called  The  Jovial  Crew, 
one  song  in  which  was  The  Baily's 
Daughter  of  Islington.  An  old  tune  to 
which  this  song  was  at  one  time  adapted 
was  found  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  a  manuscript 
book  of  lute  music;  but  the  tune  itself 
was  called  The  Jolly  Pindar,  as  if  this 
had  been  an  earlier  song  than  The 
Bailiff's  Daughter.  The  West  Country 
tune  above  adverted  to  is  that  to  which 
the  ballad  is  most  frequently  sung.  It  is 
a  matter  of  taste  which  is  the  more  pleasing 
melody;  but  one  of  them,  being  in  the 
minor  mode,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
general  plaintiveness  of  our  old  ballad 
tunes.  The  version  printed  in  Bishop 
Percy's  Reliques  of  English  Poetry  is  from 
an  ancient  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys 
Collection,  with  a  few  corrections  by  a  lady 
to  make  it  more  nearly  resemble  the  form 
in  which  she  had  heard  it  sung  in  her 
youth. 

The  matter  comes  to  this,  then :  that 
we  know  neither  the  date  of  composition 
nor  the  name  of  the  composer  of  the  tune, 
and  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  who  wrote 
the  original  words.  As  the  ballad  is  not 
of  such  formidable  length  as  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  as  Bishop 
Percy's  version  is  not  familiarly  known  to 
the  singers  of  our  drawing-rooms,  perhaps 
a  transcription  of  it  may  be  acceptable 
here : 

There  was  a  youth,  a  well-beloved  yonthe, 

And  he  was  a  squier's  son  ; 
He  loved  the  bayliffe's  daughter  deare, 

That  lived  in  Islington. 

Yet  she  was  coye,  and  would  not  believe 

That  he  did  love  her  soe  ; 
Noe,  nor  at  any  time  would  she 

Any  countenance  to  him  shewe. 

F>ut  when  his  frindes  did  understand 

His  fond  and  foolish  minde, 
They  sent  him  up  to  faire  London, 

An  apprentice  for  to  biude. 

And  when  he  had  been  seven  long  ye.ires, 

And  never  his  love  could  see, 
"  Many  a  tear  have  I  shed  for  her  sake 

When  she  little  thought  of  mee. 

So  much  at  first  for  the  lover ;  and  now 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  maiden : 

All  the  maides  of  Islington 

Went  forth  to  sport  and  play, 
All  but  the  bayliffe's  daughter  deare  ; 

She  secretly  stole  awaye. 

She  pulled  off  her  gowne  of  green, 

And  put  on  ragged  attire, 
And  to  faire  London  she  would  goe, 

Her  true  love  to  enquire, 
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And  as  she  went  along  the  road, 
The  weather  being  hot  and  drye, 

She  sat  her  downe  upon  a  greene  bank, 
And  her  true  love  came  riding  by. 

Now  comes  the  third  part  of  the  story : 

She  started  up,  with  a  colour  soe  redd, 

Catching  hold  of  his  bridle-reine. 
"  One  penny,  one  penny,  kind  sir,"  she  said, 

"  Will  ease  me  of  much  paine." 
"  Before  I  give  you  one  penny,  sweetheart, 

Praye  tell  me  where  you  was  borne." 
"At  Islington,  kind  sir,"  sayd  shee, 

"Where  I  have  had  many  a  scorne." 
"  I  prythee,  sweetheart,  then  tell  to  me, 

Oh,  tell  me  whether  you  knowe 
The  bayliffe's  daughter  of  Islington  ?  " 

"  She  is  dead,  sir,  long  ago." 
"  If  she  be  dead,  then  take  my  horse, 

My  saddle  and  bridle  also  ; 
For  I  will  into  some  far  countrye, 

Where  noe  man  shall  mee  knowe." 
"  Oh,  staye  !  oh,  staye,  thou  goodly  youth  ! 

She  standeth  by  thy  side  ; 
She's  here  alive,  she  is  not  dead, 

And  ready e  to  be  thy  bride." 

"  Oh,  farewell  grief e,  and  welcome  joye, 
Ten  thousand  times  therefore  ; 

For  now  I  have  found  mine  own  true  love, 
Who  I  thought  I  should  never  see  more. " 

And  then  the  fond  couple  were  happily- 
wedded,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  regard  to  Mad  Tom,  the  third  of 
our  examples,  Bishop  Percy  surprised 
many  persons  by  stating  that  the  English 
have  more  mad  songs  than  any  other 
nation.  The  surprise  was  natural,  for, 
although  we  have  certainly  many  mad  and 
half-mad  people  amongst  us,  there  is  a  good 
share  of  steady  reasonableness  to  counter- 
act it. 

Assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  stated  by  the 
bishop,  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  suggested 
what  appears  to  him  a  rational  explanation 
of  our  plethora  of  mad  songs.  During  the 
flourishing  days  of  monasteries,  nunneries, 
and  convents,  the  poor  and  suffering  looked 
to  them  for  succour.  None  were  refused 
at  the  hospitable  gates.  When,  however, 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  these  reli- 
gious houses  were  suppressed  or  dissolved, 
the  impoverished  became  much  worse  off 
than  before,  seeing  that  there  were  no  poor 
laws  or  other  recognised  legal  support  for 
them.  They  wandered  about  the  country, 
and  many,  who  had  no  other  madness  in 
them  than  misery,  feigned  it  as  a  means  of 
exciting  compassion  and  obtaining  alms. 
"Mad  Tom,"  "Poor  Mad  Tom,"  "Poor 
Tom  of  Bedlam,"  became  frequent  cries  at 
a  time  when  no  one  thought  of  writing 
songs  on  the  subject. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  songs,  ballads,  and  dance  music 
were  seldom  printed ;  they  were  sold  in 


manuscript,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  The  first  name  known  to  have 
been  given  to  this  tune  was  The  Gray's 
Inn  Maske.  Sometimes  the  entry  was, 
The  Gray's  Inn  Maske,  or  Mad  Tom. 
The  origin  of  this  reference  to  Gray's  Inn 
was  very  curious.  It  appears  that  there 
was  formerly  a  custom  for  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  hold  revels  four  times  a 
year,  and  to  represent  masques  and  plays 
in  their  halls.  Nay,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
citing  Dugdale,  says  that  "  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  judges,  in  compliance  with 
ancient  usage,  danced  annually  on  Candle- 
mas Day;  and  they  have  very  anciently 
had  amusements  for  their  recreation  and 
delight,  commonly  called  revels,  allowed 
at  certain  seasons."  Let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves, if  we  can,  our  Lord  Chief  Justice 
dancing  with  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the 
judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  pirouetting 
with  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  or  the 
Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy  vis-a-vis 
with  one  of  the  puisnes !  "  Nor  were 
these  exercises  of  dancing  merely  per- 
mitted; they  were  thought  very  neces- 
sary, as  it  seems,  and  much  conducing  to 
the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for  their 
books  at  other  times.  One  order  directed 
that  the  outer  barristers  (apparently  of 
Gray's  Inn)  were  by  decimation  put  out 
of  commons  for  example's  sake,  because  all 
had  offended  by  not  dancing  on  the  Candle- 
mas Day,  when  the  judges  were  present ; 
with  this  admonition,  that  if  they  offended 
again,  they  would  be  fined  or  disbarred." 

Mr.  Chappell  pays  the  following  curious 
compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  in  reference  to  this  subject :  "  Law- 
yers are,  generally  speaking,  a  music-loving 
class.  The  enjoyment  of  sweet  sounds  is 
to  many  the  most  acceptable  recreation 
after  long  study.  They  were  also  famous 
in  former  days  for  songs  and  squibs  ;  some, 
too,  were  tolerable  composers,  for  everyone 
claiming  to  be  a  gentleman  learned  music." 

There  was  evidently  a  revel  or  masque 
known  as  The  Gray's  Inn  Mask,  the 
words  of  which  at  first  were  of  a  jovial 
cast,  with  no  madness  at  all  about  them. 
A  New  Mad  Tom  was  sung  at  the 
Curtain  Theatre  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First.  It  had  three  very  long  verses,  quite 
in  the  toper  style.  Another  version,  found 
in  various  collections,  bearing  the  title, 
The  New  Mad  Tom  of  Bedlam,  begins  : 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  drinks  claret, 
With  powder'd  beef,  turnip,  and  carrot, 

to  the  tune  of  The  Gray's  Inn  Mask. 
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walk  all  the  way,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"He  cannot  be  in  time." 

But  Pippo  had  no  intention  of  walking. 
He  had  noticed  the  position  of  the  railway- 
lines,  and  he  knew  they  must  lead  to  a 
station,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
Netta's  sight  he  made  his  way  to  the  little 
town,  and  some  curious  chance  or  blind 
instinct  guided  him  direct  to  the  spot  he 
sought.  Yet  here  a  fresh  difficulty  awaited 
him.  He  had  no  money  wherewith  to  buy 
a  ticket.  The  clothes  on  his  back  and  the 
violin  in  his  hand  were  his  only  possessions. 
The  engine  was  screaming  and  puffing,  the 
passengers  were  already  taking  their  places. 
The  child  dared  not  hesitate.  He  sprang 
into  a  carriage  where  the  people  were 
humbly  dressed,  and  which  he  thought 
would  be  cheapest  to  travel  in,  and  sat 
trembling  in  a  corner  at  his  own  temerity 
until  the  train  was  fairly  started.  Then 
he  rose  up  and  stretched  out  his  little 
hands  in  an  agony  of  appeal  to  the  wonder- 
ing passengers. 

"Oh,  good  people,"  he  cried;  "lama 
poor  little  lad,  and  I  have  no  money,  and 
someone  I  know  is  in  great  danger  to- 
night, and  I  must  get  to  him  and  warn  him. 
It  will  kill  me  if  I  cannot.  I  thought  the 
iron  way  would  carry  me  quickest,  and  so 
I  came  in  here,  but  they  may  turn  me  out, 
for  I  have  no  money  to  pay  them.  You 
know  how  much  it  is,  and  I  will  play  to 
you  all  the  way  for  just  so  many  copper 
pieces  as  it  may  be.  Oh,  good  people,  it 
is  for  more  than  charity,  it  is  for  a  life  I 
pray.  Do  hear  and  help  me  for  love  of 
the  God  you  serve." 

The  passionate  appeal,  the  sight  of  the 
little  eager  face  and  tear-blinded  eyes, 
stirred  many  hearts  there  to  sympathy. 
Before  the  child  had  touched  a  string,  or 
played  a  note,  eager  hands  thrust  the 
money  into  his  own,  and  kindly  voices 
were  uttering  assurances  of  sympathy  in 
his  ear.  He  thanked  them  with  the  rap- 
turous ecstasy  of  southern  grace  that  for 
once  overcame  his  natural  shyness,  and 
then,  true  to  his  word,  he  played  to  them, 
with  all  his  heart  in  the  music  he  poured 
forth.  The  noise  of  the  train  bewildered 
him  ;  the  sparks  of  fire,  and  coloured  lights 
of  signals  flashing  by,  dazzled  his  eyes; 
the  darkness  and  clamour,  as  the  carriages 
rushed  through  the  long  black  tunnels, 
frightened  him,  as  all  things  weird  and 
strange  frighten  a  child ;  but  his  heart  was 
filled  with  a  brave  and  steadfast  purpose, 
and  nothing  but  death  would  have  stayed 
him  now. 


When  they  told  him  he  could  get  no 
nearer  to  the  place  he  wanted  that  night, 
he  bade  them  all  farewell  and  got  out,  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  platform,  his  brown 
curls  glistening  in  the  lamp-light,  his 
violin  clasped  in  his  arms,  his  eyes  gazing 
bewildered  and  frightened  around  him, 
many  a  woman's  eyes  grew  dim  with  pity 
as  the  train  whirled  off,  and  his  fellow- 
passengers  lost  sight  of  him  at  last. 

There  was  a  long  walk  still  before  him, 
and  the  way  was  strange,  and  there  were 
but  few  people  of  whom  to  ask  it,  and 
those  few  either  ignored  or  misdirected 
him.  The  sultry  heat  of  the  day  which 
had  portended  a  storm  now  began 
to  fulfil  its  promise,  and  the  roll  of 
thunder  overhead,  and  the  heavy  plash  of 
rain  drops  on  his  face  warned  him  of  its 
approach.  Still  he  battled  on  mechanically, 
though  a  vague  terror  shook  his  little  soul, 
for  he  held  all  storms  and  warfare  of  the 
elements  in  superstitious  dread.  A  clock 
was  striking  midnight  when  he  at  last 
discovered  the  street  he  wanted,  and  had 
searched  for  so  long.  He  was  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  the  heavy  rain,  and  his  brain 
seemed  dizzy  and  bewildered  by  the  shock 
of  the  thunder's  roar,  and  the  flash  of  the 
vivid  lightning.  Still,  that  one  purpose 
was  in  his  mind,  and  to  that  his  patient 
fidelity  pointed  as  steadfastly  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole. 

When  he  reached  the  house  it  was  all  in 
darkness.  He  had  formed  no  plan,  had  no 
distinct  idea  of  what  he  was  to  do,  only 
he  had  learnt  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to 
rob,  perhaps  to  murder,  his  generous  young 
benefactor,  and  he  must  warn  him  of  it. 
He  crept  round  the  house.  All  was  quiet. 
It  was  a  semi-detached  villa,  and  a  small 
garden  ran  round  it  leading  to  a  large 
square  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Pippo 
knew  that  from  the  back  an  entrance  would 
be  effected;  he  liad  overheard  the  men 
say  so.  Silent  as  a  shadow  he  flitted 
up  the  steps,  and  mounted  the  balcony  on 
which  two  long  French  windows  opened. 
They  were  closely  shut  and  shuttered, 
but  as  he  placed  his  eye  to  the  pane 
he  caught  a  faint  gleam  of  light.  With 
beating  heart  and  face  white  as  death  he 
looked  in.  The  shutters  had  evidently 
been  unfastened,  and  through  the  crack 
this  ray  shone  at  intervals.  Even  as  he 
looked  it  went  out,  and  all  was  dark  again. 
The  child  passed  his  hand  over  the  window, 
and  found  that  a  whole  pane  of  glass  had 
been  removed.  He  then  timidly  pressed 
the  shutter,  and  found  it  gave  way  at  once. 
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The  men  were  here  then,  and  their 
dastardly  work  had  begun.  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  the  little  lad  threw 
back  the  shutter  and  dashed  into  the 
room.  In  that  second  of  time  the  whole 
scene  was  photographed  on  his  brain. 
Two  black-masked  figures  were  bending 
over  a  heap  of  plate  that  they  had  taken 
from  the  sideboard;  and  as  the  boy's 
entrance  startled  them,  the  light  of  a 
bull's-eye  lantern  flashed  full  on  his  face. 
An  oath  and  a  blow  followed  in  quick 
succession,  but  the  lad  slipped  like  an  eel 
through  the  fingers  that  sought  to  detain 
him,  and,  throwing  open  the  door,  raised 
a  shout  of  alarm  that  roused  every  inmate 
of  the  house.  Then  with  equal  rapidity 
he  sprang  on  the  heap  of  plunder  that  the 
two  men  had  been  fastening  in  a  leathern 
case,  and  with  his  feeble  arms  flung  round 
it,  and  his  little  frail  body  interposed 
between  them  and  their  booty,  he  strove 
to  defend  it  for  his  benefactor's  sake. 

"Come,  Luigi,"  cried  one  of  the  men  in 
alarm.  "  The  whole  house  is  up.  We 
shall  be  caught.  Fly." 

"  I  won't  go  without  this,"  muttered  the 
other  with  an  oath.  "You  young  devil, 
will  you  let  go  1 " 

The  little  lad  did  not  answer;  his 
strength  was  nearly  gone,  his  breath  only 
came  in  pitiful  gasps.  He  had  but  the 
mute  dumb  persistence  of  an  inflexible 
purpose  to  keep  his  senses  from  failing ; 
he  could  not  waste  them  now  in  idle  words. 
There  Avas  a  struggle,  but  the  man  could 
not  shake  off  that  tenacious  hold,  and  the 
sound'  of  footsteps  warned  him  to  desist. 
With  one  last  curse,  hissed  through  his 
close-set  teeth,  he  loosed  his  hold. 

"  Little  devil,  at  least  you  shall  have  your 
reward,"  he  cried,  and  drew  a  long  sharp 
dagger  from  his  belt,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  The  red  blood  gushed  in  a 
torrent  over  Pippo's  arms  as  still  they 
clasped  what  he  had  given  his  life  to 
defend. 

A  sickness  and  darkness  stole  over  him ; 
he  felt  his  hands  relax  their  clasp,  and  he 
fell  face  downwards  on  the  blood-stained 
floor  as  the  flash  of  lights,  the  sound  of 
voices,  filled  the  room. 

The  scene  told  its  own  tale,  but  the  sound 
of  the  voice  he  loved,  the  presence  of  the 
friend  for  whom  his  loyal  little  life  had 
been  sacrificed,  recalled  Pippo's  scattered 
senses,  and  through  the  dim  haze  of  death 
he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  Ned  Fordyce. 

"  It  is  all  safe,  signor,"  he  said.  "  I  kept 
it.    I  meant  to — to  warn  you,  but  I  came 


too  late  for  that — only — I  said  they  should 
not  rob  you,  and  they — have  not !" 

Ned  Fordyce  threw  himself  down  beside 
the  little  lad,  and  tore  open  the  ragged 
shirt,  and  strove  to  staunch  the  fast-flowing 
blood,  while  his  brave  young  face  grew  pale 
as  that  of  the  martyred  child. 

"Why  did  you  do  this?"  he  asked 
sorrowfully.  "I  would  a  thousand  times 
sooner  have  lost  all  this  worthless  trash 
than  had  a  human  life  sacrificed  to  save  it." 

The  heavy  lids  opened,  and  the  glazed 
eyes  seemed  to  smile. 

"You  were  so  good,"  said  the  child 
softly.  "  I  had  always  been  unhappy  till 
I — saw  you.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
me  a  little — sometimes— and  help  some 
other  child  like  myself — just  for  Pippo's 
sake.  The  violin  is  out  there — on  the 
balcony.  I  should  like  to  take  it  with  me, 
because — you  gave  it — for,  though  doubt- 
less the  Madonna  will  give  me  one  in 
heaven,  it  will  not  be  quite  the  same — as 
yours  " 

Then  his  head  fell  back  like  a  tired 
child's,  and  his  eyes  saw  the  face  he  loved 
no  more. 

So  Pippo  found  his  reAvard. 


VISITED  ON  THE  CHILDREN. 

BY  THEO  GIFT. 


BOOK  II. 


CH AFTER  XI.     "  WHOM   SYBIL   CHOOSES  I 
WILL  CHOOSE." 

"But  Jenny,  my  dear,  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh.  "So 
far  away !  And  how  do  you  know  that 
this  person  will  make  you  comfortable  1 
Lord  Dysart !  Pshaw  !  What  is  Lord 
Dysart's  caring  for  you,  compared  with 
ours  1  And  that  is  it ;  you  make  me  feel 
as  if  we  had  been  unkind — as  if  we  did 
not  share  in  your  grief.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
you  wrong  us.  You  forget  how  many 
years  your  poor  mother  and  I  had  been 
dear  friends.  I  was  always  very  fond  of 
her,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  you  now,  Jenny 
child." 

There  was  a  heap  of  boxes  and  packages 
in  the  little  hall  at  Hillbrow,  and  Mrs. 
Ashleigh — cool,  sarcastic,  stately  Mrs. 
Ashleigh — was  seated  on  one  of  the  former 
crying  as  unrestrainedly  as  any  milkmaid, 
while  she  held  one  of  Jenny's  hands 
clasped  in  hers. 

All  around  there  were  signs  of  disturb- 
ance and  moving — pictures  taken  down  and 
laid  on  sofas,  pots  of  flowers  tied  up  in 
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Who  really  composed  the  music  as 
actually  sung  is  not  now  known.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  fine  melody.  Purcell, 
Lawes,  Cooper,  and  Basse  have  been  named 
as  probable  persons,  but  without  much 
ground. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
his  own  judgment,  has  selected  for  inser- 
tion in  his  valuable  Music  in  the  Olden 
Time  a  version,  both  of  the  words  and 
music,  from  a  printed  copy  somewhat  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  The  music 
we  of  course  cannot  give  in  these  pages, 
but  the  following  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  words : 

Forth  from  my  sad  and  darksome  cell, 

From  the  deep  abyss  of  hell, 

Mad  Tom  has  come  to  view  the  world  again  ; 

To  see  if  he  can  ease  his  distempered  brain. 

Thro'  the  woods  I  wander  night  and  day, 

To  find  my  straggling  senses  ; 

When  in  an  angry  mood  I  met  old  Time, 

With  a  whip  for  my  offences. 

When  he  me  spied  away  he  fled, 

For  Time  will  stay  for  no  man. 

With  hideous  cries  I  rend  the  skies, 

For  pity  is  not  common. 

Cold  and  comfortless  I  lie  ; 

Help,  oh,  help,  or  else  I  die. 

Hark  !  I  hear  Apollo's  team  ; 

The  carman  'gins  to  whistle  ; 

Chaste  Diana  bends  her  bow, 

The  boar  begins  to  bristle. 

Come,  Vulcan,  with  tools  and  with  tackles, 

To  knock  off  my  troublesome  shackles. 

This  will  give  some  idea,  although 
necessarily  imperfect,  of  a  composition 
which  has  been  characterised  as  "  a  song 
that  maintains  undiminished  popularity 
after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries." 


A  FALSE  STEP. 

If  you  should  enter  where  we  sisters  sit 
Beside  the  fire  when  twilight's  shades  arise, 
And  judge  us  simply  by  your  mortal  eyes, 
You  could  not  see  we  differed.    Not  one  whit, 
Are  my  eyes  sadder  for  the  many  tears, 
Is  my  cheek  worn  by  all  the  dreads  and  fears 
That  I  have  suffered,  yet  I  am  not  fit 
To  sit  here  quiet,  though  they  did  forgive 
The  sin  that  made  me  dread  to  have  to  live. 

You  could  not  see  it,  and  they  never  speak 
Of  that  one  deed  that  shattered  all  my  life, 
Made  me  unfit  to  be  a  good  man's  wife. 
There's  no  trace  left;  I'm  strongwhere  I  was  weak, 
I  laugh  when  I  should  cry,  lest  they  should  say 
I'm  thinking  of  that  long  past  dreadful  day, 
Whose  memory  aye  brings  shame  to  flush  my 
cheek. 

They  do  forgive,  but  still  I  always  see 

A  barrier  standing  twixt  their  souls  and  me. 

Nothing  can  give  me  back  that  one  false  start 
(Although  long  quiet  days  of  love  and  peace 
Flow  in  an  even  calm  that  does  not  cease), 
For  none  can  take  that  stain  from  out  my  heart. 
Like  some  red  band  across  a  pure  white  rose 
That  o'er  the  whole  a  crimson  radiance  throws. 
That  one  black  day  stands  from  my  life  apart ; 
And  though  they  do  forgive,  I  know  that  yet, 
Nor  they,  nor  I,  can  quite  in  truth  forget. 


PIPPO'S  REWARD. 

A  STORY. 

"  If  I  could  but  buy  it ! " 

He  was  only  a  little  brown-faced,  bare- 
footed Italian  lad,  and  he  stood  with  his 
wistful  eyes  fixed  on  the  window  of  a  dingy 
shop  in  a  still  more  dingy  London  street. 
Above  his  head  the  hot  sun  poured  down 
its  burning  rays,  but  he  did  not  mind  that; 
it  reminded  him  of  his  own  land  on  some 
dim  cloudless  afternoon,  when  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do  save  to  be  under  the  shade  of 
the  vines  on  the  mountain-side,  or  to  listen 
to  the  music  of  some  rill  of  water  babbling 
under  cool  green  leaves,  with  a  stone  image 
sculptured  above,  that  those  who  sought  its 
shelter  might  also  give  due  reverence  to 
its  patron  saint.  There  were  no  vines  here, 
and  no  babbling  fountains,  and  sculptured 
Madonnas ;  only  hot  streets  and  countless 
roofs,  and  but  chance  glimpses  of  blue  sky 
far  up  above  the  house-tops.  Neither 
were  there  market-days  and  feast-days,  for 
innocent  merry-making;  nor  any  rest  or 
peace  for  his  little  weary  body,  since  the 
cruel  black  browed  padrone  had  brought 
him  from  across  the  seas  to  this  country  of 
want,  and  work,  and  endless  misery. 

No.  There  was  never  any  peace  for 
him  now ;  any  pause  of  time  when  he  might 
dream  day  dreams  of  all  things  beautiful. 
All  was  noise,  and  turmoil,  and  ceaseless 
clangour,  and  unending  strife,  and  life  was  a 
sordid  pitiful  thing  that  left  him  only  too 
often  sleepless,  and  hungry,  and  footsore, 
and  with  a  tired  aching  in  his  heart  that  he 
could  not  put  into  any  words  ;  that  even  if 
put  into  words  would  have  won  for  him 
nothing  but  mockery  and  jeers,  and  per- 
haps blows. 

Blows — was  that  a  blow  now  that  fell 
on  his  shoulder  from  which  the  ragged  little 
shirt  had  partly  fallen]  He  started  and 
shrank  back  with  the  timid,  frightened 
gesture  of  a  beaten  dog.  But  it  was  no 
blow  this  time,  only  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  hand  on  his  little  shrinking  form. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  so  earnestly  %  " 
asked  a  kind  hearty  voice  in  the  language 
which  the  child  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
understood. 

"  Nothing,  Signor  Inglese,"  he  answered 
timidly,  and  shrank  away  with  his  little 
broken  fiddle  under  his  arm,  as  though  he 
had  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of 

"  Nothing  ]  Why,  your  eyes  looked  as 
if  they  would  start  out  of  your  head.  If  it 
had  been  a  cook-shop  now,  or  a  baker's,  I 
could  have  understood  it ;  you  look  half- 
starved.  But  this  old  rubbishing  bric-a-brac 
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place.  AY  hat  the  deuce  could  you  see 
there  V 

He  was  a  young  man  who  spoke,  dressed 
in  naval  uniform,  but  his  loud  hearty  voice 
bewildered  the  little  lad,  whose  scant 
knowledge  of  English  prevented  his  under- 
standing what  was  said.  He  stood  looking 
helplessly  at  the  stalwart  frame  and  sun- 
burnt face  of  his  interrogator,  but  some- 
thing in  the  kind  blue  eyes  gave  him 
courage  at  last.    He  drew  a  step  nearer. 

"I  look  but  at — this,"  he  said  shyly, 
pointing  to  an  old  violin  lying  amongst  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  the  window. 

"  That !  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  1 " 
asked  the  young  man  wonderingly. 

"It  makes  music,"  faltered  the  child. 

"Music  !"  laughed  the  young  lieutenant, 
"and  what  of  that?" 

The  little  lad's  eyes  grew  soft  and 
dreamy.  "What1?"  he  murmured  in 
Italian ;  "  only  that  I  love  it ;  only  that  in 
all  this  great  city  it  is  the  one  thing  that 
speaks  to  me  of  the  home  I  have  lost." 

"Poor  little  chap,"  said  his  interrogator 
regretfully.  "  I  don't  understand  your 
lingo,  but  I  daresay  you're  a  victim  of  one 
of  those  rascally  padrones  who  make  a 
living  by  sending  women  and  children  into 
the  streets  to  work  for  them.  Would  you 
like  that  fiddle  V  he  added  slowly,  pointing 
to  the  instrument  as  he  spoke. 

The  child  did  not  understand  the  ques- 
tion, so  to  make  it  clearer  the  young  man 
walked  into  the  shop,  making  a  sign  to  the 
little  lad  to  follow.  An  old  Jew  rose  up 
from  behind  the  counter  and  peered  through 
the  gloom  at  his  customer. 

"  Vhat  you  pleashe,  sare  1 "  he  asked, 
rubbing  his  dirty  hands  slowly  together  as 
if  he  scented  business. 

"Let  me  see  that  fiddle  you  have  in  the 
window,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  That — violine,"  corrected  the  dealer. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  name  makes 
any  difference,"  returned  his  customer  im- 
patiently. "  Haul  it  out  of  your  hold,  and 
let's  have  a  look  at  it.  It  doesn't  seem  up 
to  much,  to  judge  by  its  appearance." 

"  It  ish  one  var  fine  inshtrument,  sare," 
exclaimed  the  Jew  indignantly.  "  It  ish 
an  old  Italian  violine,  of  fine  make,  and  of 
tone  wonderful.    Try  it,  sare." 

"Try  it  !"  exclaimed  his  customer  con- 
temptuously. "  You  don't  suppose  I  should 
play  on  a  dirty  blackened  old  thing  like 
that  ?  If  I  ever  perpetrated  anything  in 
the  musical  line,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I 
should  take  care  to  have  a  fine  brand-new 
instrument,  at  all  events." 


(Conducted  by 

The  Jew  looked  with  unfeigned  com- 
miseration at  this  display  of  musical 
ignorance. 

"  A  new  violine  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  play 
on  a  new  violine  !  Ah,  sare,  it  ish  plain  you 
know  not  much  of  music." 

"  You're  right  there,"  laughed  the  young 
sailor ;  "  but  I  want  to  try  what  this 
youngster  does.  I  found  him  looking  very 
covetously  at  that  rubbishing  old  piece  of 
wood  and  catgut.  Just  hand  it  over  here 
a  minute." 

"  Let  that  dirty  little  vagabone  touch 
my  Italian  violine?  Nevare  !"  exclaimed 
old  Jacobi  with  indignation.  "  Do  you 
take  me  for  von  fool,  sare  1  I  thought  it 
vas  you  that  needed  the  inshtrument  for 
yourself;  but  that  street  brat  " 

He  turned  away  contemptuously,  and 
thrust  the  violin  once  more  into  its  old 
place  among  the  cracked  china,  and  dull 
brasses,  and  time-worn  bronzes,  and  bits 
of  genre,  as  he  called  them.  The  little 
lad,  who  had  imperfectly  understood  the 
dialogue,  clasped  his  hands  despairingly 
together  as  he  saw  the  coveted  treasure 
put  once  more  beyond  his  reach ;  but 
his  new  protector  was  not  to  be  easily 
baffled,  and  he  sternly  ordered  the  Jew  to 
give  the  instrument  to  him  and  tell  him  its 
price. 

"  Twenty  pounds,"  was  the  cool  re- 
sponse. 

"  Twenty  pounds  !"  exclaimed  the  sailor 
indignantly.   "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  1" 

"  No,  sare,  for  a  shentlemans,"  answered 
the  Teutonic  Hebrew  with  a  grin  ;  "  but  if 
you  vere  a  connoisseur,  you  vould  know 
that  this  is  a  fine  old  Italian  instrument, 
and  worth  every  penny  of  vhat  I  ask  you." 

"  Put  some  strings  on  it,  and  let  me 
hear  what  it's  like,"  said  his  customer 
shortly. 

The  old  man  obeyed,  and  presently 
handed  the  violin  to  its  prospective  pur- 
chaser with  its  bridge  fixed  and  its  strings 
in  playable  condition. 

"  You  vant  a  bow  too  V  he  asked  with 
a  grin. 

"Of  course,"  answered  the  young  man 
loftily,  though  when  the  violin  and  bow 
were  in  his  hands  he  knew  nothing  of  how 
to  use  them.  "  I  used  to  see  old  Jack 
Barber  play  the  thing  on  board  ship 
often  enough,"  he  said  ruefully ;  "  but  I'm 
blest  if  I  knoAV  how  to  clap  sail  on  myself. 
Here,  boy,"  he  added,  unheeding  the  J ew's 
remonstrance,  "  see  what  you  can  make  of 
it." 

The  child  took  it  with  reverent  tender 
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hands,  and  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
began  to  play.  Something  in  the  little 
rapt  face  and  earnest  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
the  instinctive  grace  with  which  he  used 
the  bow,  and  brought  the  long-silent  music 
from  out  of  that  old  time-worn  instru- 
ment, silenced  the  Jew's  remonstrances, 
and  changed  the  young  sailor's  laughing 
curiosity  to  a  deep  attention. 

"By  Jove!  the  little  chap  understands 
what  he's  about,"  he  said  in  surprise. 
"  Curious,  how  natural  music  seems  to 
these  Southern  birds.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  eh  1 "  he  asked  old  Jacobi  suddenly. 

"Tink!  Why,  that  he  vill  spoil  my 
violine,  and  I  shall  hold  you  responsible," 
was  the  strictly  professional  reply. 

The  sailor  gave  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"  Stow  all  that  trash,"  he  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly. "  That  lad  knows  more  about 
the  instrument  than  you  do.  Spoil  it  1 
Those  clever  little  fingers  1  Bosh !  I'll 
tell  you  what,  though  :  I'll  give  you  five 
pounds  for  the  old  fiddle,  and  a  deuced 
good  offer  it  is.  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you 
like.    I  can  soon  pick  up  another.    I  saw 

some  at  Levi's,  in  H  Street,  and  he's 

an  old  friend  of  mine." 

"  Levi  ish  mine  cousin,  and  he  is  rich,  and 
I  am  von  ver  poor  dealer,"  screamed  the 
old  Hebrew  excitedly ;  "  but  Levi  has  not 
in  all  his  shop  von  single  violine  that  is  in 
the  least  degree  so  good  as  that.  No,  sare, 
you  vould  not  rob  a  poor  old  man ;  you  vill 
give  me  for  him  ten  pounds." 

"Five,  and  not  a  halfpenny  more,"  was 
the  resolute  answer,  as  the  young  man 
took  the  violin  from  the  child's  reluctant 
hands  and  placed  it  on  the  counter. 

"  Seven — six— five  pound  ten,"  persisted 
the  Jew  in  a  most  broken  voice,  as  each 
abatement  was  steadily  ignored.  "  Veil, 
veil,  if  it  must  it  must.  I  make  von  great 
sacrifice,  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  you 
ver  imposhed  on  by  one  of  my  cousin 
Levi's  bad  violines.  No;  sooner  vould  I 
suffer  myself  than  that,  and  von  day  you 
may  again  see  a  leetle  instrument  you  like 
— also  it  shall  be  a  bargain — if  you  go  not 
to  Levi.  He  is  noting  of  a  dealer,  noting. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  a  goot  young 
shentleman  like  you  imposhed  on  by  him." 

The  young  man  laughed  heartily  at  this 
tirade,  and  drew  his  purse  out. 

"  All  right.  I  won't  go  to  Levi,"  he 
said.  "  Now,  put  that  fiddle  in  a  case  and 
.  hand  it»  over,  will  you1? " 

"  Shall  I  not  send  him  for  you  1 "  asked 
the  dealer  persuasively.  "  It  shall  come 
to-day,  certain." 


' '  Thanks,"  said  the  young  sailor  cautiously. 
"But  you  see  I'm  not  a  good  judge  of 
instruments,  and — ahem — I  might  forget 
what  it  was  like  !  " 

The  Jew  had  to  confess  himself  worsted 
in  the  encounter,  and  soon  after  his  strange 
customer  left  the  shop  with  the  little  Italian 
lad  carrying  the  case,  and  trotting  beside, 
him. 

"And  I  thought  it  mosh  be  all  sailors 
are  so  confiding,"  murmured  the  old 
Israelite  regretfully,  as  he  returned  to  his 
dingy  den.  "I  have  heard  it  said  so. 
But  still " — and  he  rubbed  his  dirty  hands 
gleefully — still,  it  has  not  for  me  been  so 
bad  a  bargain.  Five  shillings  I  give  for 
that  old  fiddle  two  years  ago,  and  now 
five  pounds  I  sell  him  for;  and  then,  I 
have  secured  a  customer  from  mine  ver 
goot  cousin  Levi ! " 

This  last  reflection  seemed  to  give  him 
almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  his  bargain 
— not  quite  ;  for  a  J ew's  pocket  is  usually 
his  most  sensitive  point,  and  what  effects 
it  is  in  consequence  his  primary  considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  young  sailor,  Ned  Fordyce 
by  name,  and  his  strange  companion  went 
out  once  more  into  the  narrow  close  street 
and  hot  sunshine.  The  little  lad  broke 
out  into  a  string  of  incoherent  passionate 
thanks  that  seriously  discomposed  the 
bluff  young  sailor,  who  had  all  an  English- 
man's dislike  to  the  expression  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  any  one  benefited  by  his 
generosity. 

"  Come,  come,  that  will  do,"  he  said 
good-naturedly.  "Never  mind  the  Madonna. 
I  don't  suppose  she  will  trouble  herself 
about  a  graceless  individual  like  myself." 

The  child  looked  a  little  awed  and  sur- 
prised. "  Not  mind  the  Madonna,"  he 
thought ;  "  well,  that  certainly  could  not 
be  a  right  thing  to  say.  Truly  the  Madonna 
was  neglectful  sometimes  or  hard  of  hearing; 
for  had  he  not  prayed  and  besought  her 
unceasingly  to  send  him  back  to  his  own 
dear  land  again,  and  was  he  any  nearer 
going  now  than  when  he  had  begun  the 
first  of  those  petitions  a  twelvemonth 
before."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  cease 
praying,  for  he  had  been  reared  in  that 
blind  ignorant  faith  which  is  so  hard  to 
shake  off,  and  had  the  strong  poetic 
reverence  for  saints  and  priests  that  all  his 
nation  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

"And  now,  what  will  you  do  with  this  V 
asked  his  new  friend,  as  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  street. 

"Play  on  it,"  answered  the  lad  readily. 
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"  I  may  make  money  now,  and  the  padrone 
will  not  beat  me  so  much.  This  has  beauti- 
ful music  in  it,  and  the  other  was  so  old 
and  broken,  it  was  no  use,  and  the  people 
used  to  drive  me  away  when  I  played  in 
the  streets ;  and  as  for  money,  they  never 
gave  me  any  for  playing,  only  when  I 
.  sang." 

"  You  poor  little  chap,"  said  Ned 
Fordyce  pityingly.    "  What  a  life  !  " 

"The  life  I  would  love  in  my  own 
country,"  said  the  child  in  his  eager  im- 
perfect English ;  "to  wander  through  the 
fields  in  the  moonlight  and  play  while  the 
stars  are  shining  and  the  nightingales 
singing  in  the  thickets.  Ah  !  "  He  drew 
a  long  deep  breath ;  he  knew  what  he  felt, 
but  he  could  not  express  it  in  this  cold 
and  unfamiliar  tongue. 

The  young  sailor  looked  down  on  him 
with  wonder.  The  child  was  a  mystery  to 
him.  That  he  should  desire  a  piece  of 
wood  and  four  strings  in  preference  to  toys 
or  something  to  eat,  was  in  itself  a  surprise. 
That  he  should  rhapsodise  in  this  fashion 
about  it,  regardless  of  bare  feet  and  ragged 
clothes  and  scorching  sun,  was  a  cause  of 
greater  astonishment  still. 

"  Where  do  you  live  1  "  he  asked  him 
suddenly. 

The  child  mentioned  a  low  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soho,  and,  to  the  further 
enquiry  whether  he  had  any  parents,  told 
all  his  pitiful  little  tale  about  having  been 
stolen  away  from  his  own  country,  and 
brought  here  to  earn  a  living  for  a  task- 
master as  pitiless  as  he  was  unprincipled. 
It  was  a  common  enough  tale  in  the 
mouth  of  an  Italian  beggar,  but  the  simple 
pathos  of  this  child's  delivery  touched  his 
warm-hearted  acquaintance  with  a  deeper 
compassion  than  he  had  ever  felt  before 
for  any  friendless,  homeless  outcast,  and 
there  were  many  such  who  had  experienced 
the  benefit  of  his  generous  and  large-hearted 
charity. 

"Will  your  master  allow  you  to  play 
on  that  violin  % "  he  asked  the  boy  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  tale. 

The  child  was  long  in  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  but,  when  he  did, 
a  sudden  fear  flashed  into  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  hesitatingly; 
then  his  face  brightened.  "Netta  is  very 
good,"  he  added,  "  and  I  will  pray  her  to 
speak  to  the  padrone.    He  minds  her 


"Who  is  Netta?"  asked  his  companion. 

The  child  looked  perplexed. 

"  She  is  with  us — there,"  he  said,  nodding 


in  the  direction  of  the  street  he  had  named, 
"  and  she  is  just  Netta ;  but  she  is  very 
good,  though  sad — always  sad ;  and  when 
she  dances,  her  feet  are,  oh,  so  heavy  ;  but 
she  says  her  heart  is  heavier  still,  and  I 
think  it  must  be,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  giving  him 
some  loose  silver  as  he  spoke,  "  go  home 
now,- and  I  hope  your  new  treasure  will 
outlive  the  padrone's  anger,  and  you  will 
not  weary  of  it  very  soon.  And  look  here. 
This  is  my  card  ;  I  live  here,  and  if  you 
get  into  any  trouble  with  your  master,  just 
you  come  round  and  let  me  know,  will 


you 


"  The  signor  is  too  good,"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  raising  his  great  soft'  eyes  to 
the  bronzed  and  manly  face  above  him. 
"I  shall  never  forget  him — never;  and 
may  all  the  saints  and  the  Blessed  Madonna 

herself  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  interrupted 
Ned  Fordyce  impatiently.  "Never  mind 
the  blessings.  I  have  heard  them  so  often, 
and  found  the  more  numerous  they  are  the 
less  of  gratitude  goes  with  them.  Run 
along  now,  little  chap,  and  don't  lose  my 
card.  I  never  make  empty  promises,  and 
if  you  want  me  you'll  know  where  to  find 
me." 

"I  had  a  rare  lark  to-day,"  said  young 
Fordyce,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  that  evening.  "  I  met  a  little 
Italian  beggar  boy,  and  what  do  you  think 
he  was  breaking  his  heart  about  1 " 

"  Polonies  or  macaroni,"  suggested  pretty 
Edith,  the  elder  of  the  two  girls. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  her  brother,  laugh- 
ing. "  He  Avanted  a  fiddle — I  beg  pardon; 
I  believe  I  ought  to  say  a  violin.  He  was 
a  rum  little  chap,  but  couldn't  he  play 
just!" 

"  Did  you  hear  him,  then  1  What  new 
act  of  philanthropy  have  you  been  com- 
mitting 1 " 

The  young  man  looked  a  little  confused. 

"None — at  least,  not  exactly,"  he  replied. 
"  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  his  poor  wistful 
little  face  there  against  the  window,  and 

so  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  quite  understand,"  said 
Mrs.  Fordyce.  "  You  took  him  in  and 
bought  him  what  he  wanted.  If  it  had 
been  a  twenty-guinea  affair  you  would 
have  done  just  the  same.  You  are  just 
like  your  poor  father.  His  hand  was  always 
in  his  pocket.  I  think  all  the  beggars  in 
London  knew  him." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  thing  Ned  does 
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not  stay  very  long  when  he  is  on  shore," 
exclaimed  Edith,  "  for  the  number  of 
crossing-sweepers,  beggar-women,  blind 
men,  organ-grinders,  white-mice  sellers, 
and  image-dealers  that  flock  to  this  street 
— well,  it's  something  quite  too  dreadful. 
Ned  is  as  well-known  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  think." 

"  What  a  compliment  to  an  obscure  in- 
dividual like  myself  !"  laughed  her  brother. 

"  Well,  but  what  did  you  do  about  the 
boy  this  morning?"  asked  his  younger 
sister  Gertrude. 

Ned  told  his  tale  in  a  few  words,  making 
so  light  of  the  purchase  of  the  violin  that 
none  of  them  imagined  it  had  cost  him 
more  than  a  few  shillings. 

"  I  hope,  however,  you  did  not  tell  the 
child  to  come  here  1 "  said  his  mother  as  he 
concluded  his  story.  "Wo  have  quite 
enough  pensioners  of  yours  already." 

"  Besides,  it  is  really  not  safe,"  put  in 
prudent  Edith.  "  One  hears  such  dreadful 
things  nowadays  about  thieves'  kitchens, 
and  the  like,  and  I  daresay  Ned  would 
find  all  his  deaf,  lame,  and  blind  beggars 
in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  and 
limbs  if  he  only  knew  where  they  congre 


"  Well, '  what  the  eye  doth  not  see  the 
heart  doth  not  grieve  for,' "  laughed  Ned, 
as  he  rose  from  the  table  to  open  the  door, 
"and  I  am  sure  my  poor  beggars  have 
never  done  any  harm  as  yet." 

"But  there's  no  knowing  what  they  may 
do,"  persisted  Edith,  pausing  behind  the 
others  as  they  passed  out  of  the  dining- 
room.  "  I'm  sure  when  you're  away,  Ned, 
I'm  always  in  terror  lest  some  of  those 
creatures  should  rob  or  murder  us,  or  set 
the  house  on  fire.    I  really  am." 

"  And  so  I  am  in  the  proud  position  of 
acting  as  a  safeguard  against  robbery, 
murder,  and  incendiarism,"  laughed  Ned 
merrily.  "  What  a  pity  more  people  don't 
know  of  my  valuable  properties.  I  might 
make  quite  a  fortune  by  hiring  myself  out 
every  night ;  really  it  would  pay  better 
than  the  Navy,  I  do  believe ;  besides  " 

"  Oh,  do  be  sensible,"  exclaimed  his 
sister  impatiently  ;  "  you  know  very  well 
what  I  mean.  You  carry  charity  too  far, 
and  are  too  indiscriminate  in  your  alms- 
giving." 

"  There  spoke  a  pupil  of  St.  Theophilus," 
said  Ned  mischievously,  alluding  to  a 
certain  High  Church  curate  of  that  name 
who  was  deeply  smitten  with  pretty  Edith. 
She  coloured  hotly  at  the  words,  but  her 
remonstrance  was  effectually  silenced  by  j 


them,  and  she  left  her  brother  to  his 
solitary  dessert  and  soothing  cigar  with  an 
indignant  pity  for  his  blindness,  that  in 
no  way  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of 
those  luxuries. 

His  usual  evening  reverie  being  solaced 
thus,  and  he  himself  feeling  lazily  disposed 
after  a  long  summer's  day  outing,  it  was. 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  thoughts 
wandered  off  into  a  doze,  and  in  a  hazy 
dreamy  sort  of  fashion  he  found  himself 
weaving  strange  fancies  together  and 
becoming  the  hero  of  many  curious  adven- 
tures, among  which  may  be  remarked  the 
selling  of  white  mice  and  plaster  images, 
the  dancing  in  heavy  shoes  in  the  muddy 
streets,  the  fighting  of  black  -  browed 
brigand-looking  padroni;  and  amidst  all 
and.  through  all  these  varied  occupations, 
hearing  the  soft  sad  wail  of  a  violin, 
whose  sounds  nothing  could  stifle  nor 
silence.  These  sounds  were  still  in  his 
ears  as  he  woke  with  a  start  and  sat 
upright  in  his  chair,  in  that  very  self- 
evident,  wide-awake  manner  peculiar  to 
people  on  whom  slumber  has  stolen  un- 
awares in  an  auspicious  moment. 

Was  it  fancy,  or  was  there  really  a  face 
peering  at  him  through  the  window — a 
sallow  evil-looking  face  with  fierce  black 
eyes  that  glowed  through  the  semi-dark- 
ness with  covetous  and  vindictive  longing. 
He  sprang  to  the  window  in  a  second. 
It  was  a  French  window  opening  on  to  a 
balcony,  and  that  in  turn  led  by  a  flight 
of  steps  to  one  of  those  squares  or  gardens 
so  often  found  in  London  suburban  houses. 
The  window  was  fastened  by  an  ordinary 
hasp  or  lock,  which  did  not  yield  quite 
freely  to  his  hand.  With  an  impatient 
effort  he  flung  it  open  at  last,  but  there  was 
no  one  on  the  balcony,  and  all  the  square 
was  solitary  and  deserted  as  was  usual  at 
that  time  of  the  evening. 

Half  angry  at  his  own  sudden  alarm,  he 
returned  to  the  room,  taking  care,  however, 
to  shut  and  bolt  the  window  securely. 

"  I  mustn't  tell  my  mother  or  the  girls," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  or  they  will  be  more 
nervous  than  ever."  Then,  with  one  more 
searching  look  around  he  left  the  dining- 
room  and  rejoined  the  feminine  members 
of  the  family  in  the  pretty  lamp-lit  drawing- 
room  beyond.  When  he  reached  the  door 
he  paused.  Was  it  only  fancy,  or  was 
his  dream  still  haunting  him,  for,  floating 
through  the  air  and  up  to  the  open  windows 
came  the  self-same  plaintive,  sorrowful 
strains  that  had  been  ringing  in  his  ears 
a  few  moments  before.    Impatiently  he 
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turned  the  handle  and  entered.  A  group 
of  figures  stood  at  the  window  overlooking 
the  street — his  mother  and  sisters,  the 
now  ubiquitous  curate,  and  a  pretty  girl 
from  next  door,  who  was  Gertrude's  bosom 
friend,  and  possessed  a  charming  voice  and 
a  passion  for  dancing. 

"What  are  you  all  looking  at?"  exclaimed 
Ned  in  wonder. 

"  Hush- !  —  Is  it  not  beautiful  1 "  said 
Gertrude  softly,  and  pretty  Ada  Singleton 
held  out  her  hand  in  silence. 

He  took  it,  and  stood  by  her  side  looking 
out  over  the  heads  of  all  the  group  into 
the  quiet  lamp-lit  street.  He  could  see 
nothing,  though  still  the  soft  slow  strains 
floated  up,  simple  as  a  child's  prayer,  but 
sweet  with  the  passionate  sympathy  of  a 
loving,  longing  soul,  that  poured  into  the 
music  what  words  were  too  feeble  to 
declaim.  Ned  stood  quite  still;  instinc- 
tively he  knew  who  the  player  was,  and 
felt  that  the  little  friendless  lad  had 
travelled  all  those  hard  stony  streets 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  young  bene- 
factor. The  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
had  prompted  this  ignorant  and  untutored 
child  was  recognised  and  understood,  even 
as  he  would  have  had  it  understood,  and 
Ned  stayed  his  sister's  hand  as  she  was 
about  to  toss  out  some  coins  to  the  hidden 
player. 

"No,"  he  said  hastily  ;  "  there  are  some 
cases  where  money  is  an  insult.  I  know 
why  this  child  is  here." 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  sweet  young  voice 
lifted  itself  up,  seeming  as  if  it  must  find 
its  way  straight  to  heaven,  with  its  rich 
far-sounding  notes.  On  many  a  saints' 
day  the  boy  had  walked  in  the  proces- 
sions with  hundreds  of  other  children, 
singing  what  they  had  been  taught  to  sing, 
and  glad  to  sing  it  because  the  music  was 
beautiful  and  the  saints  would  be  pleased 
with  their  service.  At  least,  Pippo  had 
always  felt  this,  but  then  music  was  in 
his  head  and  his  heart,  and  nothing  could 
drive  it  thence.  He  sang  on  now,  forgetful 
of  the  flinty  streets,  of  hunger,  and  fasting, 
and  blows ;  he  sang  on  in  the  passionate 
gratitude  that  filled  his  heart  for  this  one 
human  being  who  had  had  a  kind  word  and 
look  for  him  to-day  when  no  other  had 
noticed  him ;  who  had  given  him  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  happiness  in  this  long 
coveted  instrument,  whose  strings  he 
touched  now  and  again  with  a  soft  and 
lingering  grace  that  woke  them  into 
harmony  with  his  own  voice.  And  as  he 
sang  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  land, 


and  above  him  beamed  the  cloudless  blue 
of  an  Italian  sky,  and  he  saw  glowing 
waters  and  dancing  waves,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the 
little  grassy  paths  where  the  river  ran 

by  his  side  and  He  woke  from  his 

dream  with  a  start  of  fear  and  the  snap  of 
a  broken  string.  A  shadow  fell  across  the 
white  moonlit  road,  and  a  harsh  voice 
muttered  in  his  own  tongue  : 

"Thou  hast  sung  enough;  go,  ask  for 
money  now." 

The  child  shrank  back  as  from  a  blow. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  entreated ;  "  not  money 
to-night.  I  gave  you  the  money  of  the 
kind  stranger.  I  did  but  come  hither  to 
play  to  him  in  gratitude ;  he  will  under- 
stand, he  is  so  noble  and  good  and  strong, 
just  like  the  Archangel  Michael  in  the 
picture  on  the  chapel-walls,  and  " 

"  Carramba,"  hissed  the  man  fiercely.  "I 
have  not  asked  thee  to  prate  of  archangels  and 
chapels,  silly  fool.  Go,  do  what  I  bid  thee, 
or  fifty  stripes  and  no  supper  on  thy  return 
home." 

The  child  answered  never  a  word.  With 
proud  mute  dignity  he  put  his  violin  back 
in  its  case,  and  walked  away,  leaving  his 
taskmaster  to  follow  or  to  beg  in  his  place. 

Perhaps  the  man  had  a  reason  of  his 
own  for  choosing  the  former  course  of 
conduct.  In  any  case  the  group  at  the 
window  were  not  beset  by  any  request  for 
alms,  and  only  Ned  Fordyce's  sharp  eyes 
wondered  why  that  slouching  shadow 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  little  lad,  who 
was  flitting  down  the  quiet  street  with  the 
pale  moonrays  shining  on  his  bare  brown 
head,  and  a  look  of  patience  and  courage 
in  his  eyes  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
tender  years. 

He  took  his  stripes,  and  went  hungry, 
and  bruised,  and  footsore  to  bed,  yet  he 
uttered  no  cry,  and  gave  no  word  of 
complaint  even  to  pitying  Netta.  In  his 
own  simple  childish  fashion  he  thought  he 
deserved  such  chastisement  for  his  dis- 
obedience, but  in  his  heart  he  said :  "I 
could  not  have  begged  of  him.  I  never 
will  beg  of  him  though  I  saw  him  twenty 
times  a  day.  He  heard  me  play  to-night ; 
— he  will  understand." 

Did  Ned  Fordyce  understand?  they 
were  all  talking  over  the  beautiful  singing 
in  the  pretty  lamp-lit  drawing-room,  and 
wondering  that  it  was  succeeded  by  no 
solicitation  for  the  usual  donations. 

"  I '  should  like  to  have  that  boy  in 
my  choir,"  said  St.  Theophilus.  "  What  a 
voice  !  It  was  exquisite." 
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"  He  is  better  in  the  streets,"  said  Ned 
abruptly — almost  ru  lely,  Edith  thought 
"  One  does  not  cage  aightingales." 

Was  Pippo  dream  tng  ? 

He  sat  up  in  his  1 1  id  of  straw  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  There  was  a  dim  light  in  the 
room,  and  many  for  as  huddled  up  in  dif- 
ferent corners.  It  w  as  close,  and  pestilen 
tial,  and  unwholesome,  but  the  little  lad 
had  grown  used  to  it  now,  and,  indeed, 
was  often  too  wear  and  spent  to  notice 
anything — only  too  glad  to  lay  his  little 
aching  limbs  clown  on  his  heap  of  straw, 
and  sleep  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

What  had  awakened  him  now1?  Had 
he  dreamt  that  name,  or  had  somebody  said 
it  really.  He  laid  himself  noiselessly  back 
in  his  straw  and  listened.  Yes,  voices  were 
talking  close  beside  him — the  voices  of 
men  in  the  adjoini  ig  room,  but  through 
the  thin  partition  he  could  hear  every 
word.  And  as  he  listened,  and  as  he 
heard,  his  heart  seeiaed  to  stand  still  with 
terror,  his  face  grew  ashy  grey,  his  little 
thin  brown  hands  siook  like  aspen-leaves 
where  they  rested  on  .his  straw  couch. 
Then  there  came  science,  and  the  light 
was  extinguished,  and  only  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  m  >ny  companions  of  his 
own  miserable  life,  sounded  through  the 
wretched  place ;  bin.  Pippo  slept  no  more 
that  night.  His  lit  i  le  heart  beat  with  the 
agony  of  an  intense  fear  and  the  greatness 
of  an  heroic  purpose,  and  the  faint  pale 
light  of  the  dawn  fell  on  him  lying  there 
with  wide-opened  terrified  eyes  that  no 
sleep  had  visited. 

Pippo  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his 
usual  avocation  that  day.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  the  padrone  bade  him,  in  surly  accents, 
remain  at  home  through  all  the  long  hot 
summer  hours,  while  the  boy's  whole  heart 
was  full  of  an  intense  longing  to  get  away, 
to  put  in  practice  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  during  those  terrible  wakeful  hours 
of  the  night.  He  heard  the  bells  ringing 
over  the  still,  sultry  air,  and  he  knew  that 
the  church  doors  were  open,  and  the 
white-robed  choristers  singing,  and  the 
people  praying  in  their  own  fashion. 

Once  he  had  been  wandering  through 
the  streets  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  had 
found  his  way  to  the  doors  of  a  great 
cathedral.  The  sound  of  the  singing  and 
the  sonorous  swell  of  the  organ  had  made 
him  forgetful  of  shyness  and  strangers, 
and  he  had  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
at  last  he  pushed  open  the  swinging  doors 
and  stood  within.   He  had  been  lost  in  a 


dream  of  wonder  at  the  beauty  he  saw — 
at  the  marble  pillars  and  the  moulded 
roof,  and  the  flood  of  light  that  poured 
itself  in  every  rich  and  varied  hue 
through  the  stained-glass  of  the  windows, 
but  it  was  the  music  that  he  thought  of 
most.  The  tuneful  harmonies  of  trained 
and  perfect  voices  entranced  and  awed 
him.  It  was  so  beautiful — oh,  so  beauti- 
ful ! — and  he  stood  drinking  it  all  in,  in  a 
passionate  ecstasy  of  delight,  thinking  that 
this  must  indeed  be  the  heaven  his  priests 
had  told  him  of.  He  was  a  little  ragged 
footsore  child,  with  bare  head  and  shoe- 
less feet,  sun-tanned  and  not  over  clean, 
for  the  padrone  cared  little  for  such  trifles, 
and  water  was  a  luxury  to  be  prayed  for 
in  the  dingy  crowded  room  where  he  and 
many  of  his  country-folk  were  all  huddled 
together.  Only  a  little  ragged  child,  a 
beggar  who  played  on  that  tuneless  broken 
violin  for  a  livelihood ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  when  a  great  personage  with 
sweeping  robes  and  the  majesty  of  official 
dignity  on  his  brow,  saw  him  standing 
there,  he  waxed  wrathful  and  indignant  at 
such  audacity.  In  an  instant  he  bore  down 
upon  the  delinquent,  and  fiercely  ordered 
him  out.  The  child  looked  in  wonder  at 
his  angry  face  and  disgusted  gestures. 
True,  he  was  only  a  little  beggar,  but  might 
not  beggars  go  to  church  if  they  so  wished  1 
In  his  own  land  the  bare  feet  of  peasants 
and  lazzaroni  trod  the  same  floor  that 
was  swept  by  the  silks  and  laces  of  great 
ladies.  He  had  never  been  turned  out  of 
chapel  or  cathedral  there.  But  he  was  too 
timid  to  expostulate,  and  so  shrank  away 
at  the  great  man's  bidding,  and  left  the 
music  and  the  service  behind  him  again ; 
nor  ever  after  that  dared  venture  into  any 
place  of  worship,  for  in  his  heart  grew  a 
fixed  idea  that  the  English  God  was  only 
for  the  rich  and  prosperous;  that  He  did  not 
want  beggars  and  Avanderers  to  worship  at 
His  shrine. 

So  now  on  this  bright  Sunday  morning 
he  heard  the  sound  of  ringing  bells,  and 
pictured  to  himself  the  scene  of  that  one 
effort  of  his  to  penetrate  into  an  English 
church,  and  then  he  crept  away  into  a 
corner,  and  took  out  his  new  treasure,  and 
Avove  fresh  melodies  out  of  his  own  dream- 
ing fancies,  and  forgot  that  he  was  living 
in  misery,  cruelly  treated,  and  hungry 
often,  and  with  never  a  living  being  to 
speak  softly  and  tenderly  in  his  ears.  The 
music  carried  him  away  into  a  land  of  for- 
etfulness,  and  his  eyes  brightened  and 
his  •  lips  smiled,  as  the  lips  of  a  child 
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who  slumbers  and  dreams  of  beautiful 
things  that  his  waking  moments  never 
know. 

Netta  brought  him  a  dry  crust  and  an 
apple  for  his  Sunday  meal,  and  he  washed 
it  down  with  a  draught  of  water  that  was 
warm  and  dull-looking,  and  bore  little 
affinity  to  the  clear  sparkling  mountain 
streams  from  which  he  had  once  been  wont 
to  drink. 

Then  the  girl,  who  pitied  the  gentle 
dreamy  little  lad,  and  saw  how  unfit  he 
was  for  such  a  life  as  he  now  led,  bade  him 
wash  his  face  and  come  out  with  her. 
The  padrone  had  given  her  leave  to  take 
him  away,  and  they  would  not  return  till  the 
evening,  and  she  would  go  in  one  of  the 
river  steamers  and  get  out  at  some  place 
where  there  were  green  fields  and  shady 
trees,  and  the  noise  and  dust  and  glare  of 
the  city  might  be  forgotten  for  even  a  few 
hours.  Pippo  started  to  his  feet  in  de- 
light. Such  a  holiday  as  this  Netta  had 
often  spoken  of  and  planned,  but  they  had 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  possible  even 
now.  His  preparations  were  soon  made, 
and  his  little  wan  face  was  flushed  with 
excitement,  and  his  big  brown  eyes  literally 
dancing  with  delight  as  he  ran  down  the 
dark  and  crooked  stairway  to  where 
Netta  awaited  him  in  the  street  below. 
She  was  a  rough-looking  black-browed  girl 
of  some  twenty  years.  She  might  have 
been  pretty  once,  but  years  of  a  coarse, 
sordid,  criminal  life  had  taken  all  the 
womanliness  from  her  face  and  eyes,  and 
left  her  very  hardened  and  reckless. 

She  took  the  child's  hand  in  hers,  and 
together  they  went  out  into  the  hot  sun- 
shine. Pippo  had  lost  all  memory  of  what 
he  had  heard  the  previous  night  in  the 
rapture  of  this  granted  holiday.  To  float 
down  the  river,  to  feast  his  eyes  on  fields 
once  more,  and  see  the  blue  sky  stretching 
wide  and  vast  above  his  head,  instead  of 
being  hemmed  in  by  thousands  of  roofs; 
to  hear  a  bird's  song  from  the  safe  free 
shelter  of  boughs,  not  from  the  narrow 
cramped  bars  of  a  cage ;  to  see  the  tufts 
of  reeds  and  sedges  standing  high  as  his 
own  head  on  the  river  banks ;  above  all,  to 
have  no  fear  of  harsh  voices  and  blows  for 
the  sweet  glad  length  of  a  summer  after- 
noon; this  was  as  much  joy  as  his  little 
heart  was  capable  of  holding  for  hours 
after. 

They  were  lying  in  a  field  with  the  river 
stretching  before  them  like  a  streak  of 
silver  in  the  rays  of  a  full  August  moon. 
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Pippo  rested  his  cheek  on  the  cool  soft 
grass,  and  drank  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
scene  with  greedy  eyes.  A  deep  sigh 
passed  his  lips.  "  When  would  such  a 
holiday  be  his  again  1  "  As  the  thought 
was  in  his  mind  he  heard  the  far-off  chime 
of  some  church  clock  striking  the  hour. 
Mechanically  he  counted  the  strokes.  Nine ! 
At  the  last  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
cry  of  terror,  sharp  and  sudden.  "  Netta," 
he  said  wildly ;  "  Netta,  I  must  go  back. 
I  had  forgotten.  Oh,  Netta,  Netta,  wake  !" 

The  girl  was  fast  asleep,  but  his  startled 
cry  roused  her,  and  she  sat  up  and  looked 
at  him  with  drowsy  stupefied  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  must  go  back — last  night — and  then 
to  forget !  Oh,  the  wasted  time  !  Netta, 
dear  Netta,  let  us  hurry  home ;  we  may  be 
in  time  yet.  Oh !  how  could  I  forget  1 
How  could  1 1 " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  1 "  asked 
the  girl  crossly.  Her  slumber  had  been 
very  pleasant,  and  she  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed. 

"Oh,  Netta!"  cried  the  little  lad,  his 
white  terrified  face  bent  pleadingly  towards 
her.  "  Let  me  go  home.  I  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to-night,  those  wicked 
men.  Netta,  if  anything  happens  to  him 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I  ought  to 
have  warned  him.  I  meant  to,  and  then — 
this  afternoon,  and  it  was  all  so  beautiful, 
and  I  forgot  till  now,  and  it  is  late, 
and  " 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Pippo,"  interrupted 
the  girl.  "I  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  and  I  was  told  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  way.  Rest  contented ;  you  can  do  no 
good  now;  it  is  too  late." 

The  little  lad  turned  on  her  with  such  a 
look  of  horror,  shame,  and  agony  in  his 
great  wild  eyes  as  struck  her  to  the  heart. 
"  You  know  ! " 

It  was  all  he  said.  Then  with  one 
appealing  glance  to  the  calm  wide  heavens 
that  looked  so  bright  and  pitiless  and  far 
above,  he  sprang  away  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow,  and  with  fleet  feet  that  baffled  the 
girl's  instant  pursuit,  he  traversed  the  field- 
path  by  the  riverside,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  in  a  few  moments. 

Netta's  senses,  though  drugged  by  drink 
and  sleep,  were  yet  quick  enough  to  warn 
her  of  the  danger  in  store  for  her  should 
Pippo  succeed  in  his  attempt ;  but  she  was 
no  match  for  him  in  speed,  and  when  she 
reached  the  landing-stage  she  found  there 
was  no  sign  of  him,  and  that  the  last  boat 
had  left  an  hour  before.    "  He  will  have  to 
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bits  of  sacking,  books  and  desks  heaped 
together  on  the  floor,  straw  and  litter 
everywhere;  and  Jenny,  with  the  pallor 
of  her  face  and  hands  gleaming  whitely 
from  the  contrast  to  her  straight  black 
gown,  looking  like  some  tall  pale  lily  that 
an  untimely  frost  has  nipped. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gently,  but  with 
a  slight  coldness,  as  recognising  the  em- 
phasis on  that  "  you  "  which  separated  her 
from  Sybil.  "  I  know  you  are  very  kind, 
but  you  forget  Lord  Dysart  is  our  relation 
— our  only  relation  now.  We  were  obliged 
to  send  for  him,  and  he  has  arranged 
everything  for  us.  I  am  glad  it  is  not 
out  of  Surrey.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  go  right  away." 

"Eight  away!"  echoed  Mrs.  Ashleigh; 
"why,  my  dear,  do  you  know  how  far 
Esher  is  from  Dilworth?  Twelve  miles 
at  least,  and  you  can't  go  by  rail  except 
by  changing  at  Clapham.  Anything  might 
happen  before  one  could  get  to  you." 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
happen  to  us  now,"  said  Jenny,  with  so 
sad  a  smile  that  Mrs.  Ashleigh  could  have 
welcomed  the  sight  of  tears  instead.  "  We 
had  nothing  but  our  mother  and  our  home 
before,  and  we  have  lost  both.  So  long 
as  we  are  together  we  have  nothing  more 
to  lose ;  and  it  was  very  good  of  Lord 
Dysart  to  pay  for  a  home  for  us  with  his 
old  housekeeper,  for  you  know  we  have 
nothing  of  our  own  except  Sybil's  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  we  could  not 
both  live  on  that." 

"I  knew  your  poor  mother's  income 
died  with  her,  but  I  have  always  under- 
stood— she  told  me,  indeed — that  she  had 
insured  her  life  for  two  thousand  pounds 
on  purpose  " 

"  So  she  did ;  but  I  suppose  she  had  a 
good  deal  to  think  of  this  year  and  forgot  it, 
or  perhaps  she  was  short  of  money  ;  any- 
how,, it  seems  there  has  been  no  premium 
paid  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  so 
it  has  fallen  through.  Poor  mother  !  it  was 
a  comfort  she  was  not  able  to  remember 
at  the  last.  She  was  always  so  anxious 
for  us.  It  is  better  she  should  not  have 
known." 

"Better  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Ashleigh, 
still  gently  stroking  the  cold  slim  hand  she 
held.  "Yet  it  seems  strange,  with  that 
intense  anxiety  for  you,  that  she  should 
have  forgotten,  and  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  your  being  left  so  destitute,  my  poor 
Jenny.  It  is  only  right  of  Lord  Dysart 
to  be  kind,  of  course;  but  if  he  had  not 
been  " 


"  If  he  had  not  been,  we  could  have  done 
without  him,"  said  Jenny,  trying  to  smile 
more  bravely ;  "we  have  been  well  taught. 
I  should  have  got  a  place  as  governess — 
daily  governess,  so  as  not  to  leave  poor 
Sybil  too  much  alone  while  she  is  ailing, 
or  perhaps  " 

"  You  should  have  done  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  Mrs.  Ashleigh  interrupted  warmly. 
"Child,  do  you  want  to  make  me  angry? 
You  should  have  come  to  me,  and  taken 
care  of  me  till  sonic  one  else  ran  away 
with  you.  Oh,  yes ;  you  needn't  look  at 
me.  Margaret  and  I  talked  it  over  directly 
we  heard  how  it  was  with  you.  It  seemed 
likely  to  both  of  us  that  Lord  Dysart  or 
some  of  your — your  sister's  new  connec- 
tions, would  naturally  ask  her  to  stay  with 
them,  and  so  we  decided  to  put  in  our 
claim  to  you  and  bring  you  home  to  Dil- 
worth  for  as  long  as  you  would  stay. 
You  would  not  dislike  to  be  with  your  old 
friends,  would  you,  my  dear  1  Indeed,  we 
would  have  tried  to  make  you  happy." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Jenny,  with 
a  trembling  voice,  though  even  then  no 
tears  came  to  her  eyes,  grown  pitiful  with 
repression  of  such  luxury.  "  But  I  could 
not  be  happy  away  from  Sybil  while  she 
wants  me.  We  have  only  one  another 
now,  and  she  is  not  going  to — to  any- 
one. She  would  not,  even  if  she  were 
well  enough.    We  mean  to  keep  together." 

"I  am  sorry  she  has  been  so  ill," 
said  Mrs.  Ashleigh,  rather  stiffly.  Kind 
woman,  and  Christian  as  she  was,  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  for  her  to  be  ready  .to 
forgive  and  take  to  her  arms  the  girl  who 
had  so  cruelly  jilted  her  son,  and  especially 
a  girl  about  whom  people  were  saying  such 
terrible  things  at  present.  Yet  it  was  an 
impulse  of  true  motherliness  which,  as  the 
thought  of  these  things  rose  before  her 
mind,  caused  her  to  add  with  some  em- 
barrassment :  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  both  be- 
cause it  is  an  additional  trouble  when  you 
must  both  need  all  your  strength,  and  be- 
cause it  lends  a  colour  to  the  My  dear 

Jenny,  I  hardly  like  to  speak  about  such 
matters  to  you,  and  yet,  if  they  cannot  be 
disproved,  they  will  greatly  injure — not 
you  !  None  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  con- 
nect you  with  your  sister  in  these  un- 
pleasant scandals — but  Sybil  herself,  and 
far  more  than  " 

"  Scandals  !  What  scandals  1 "  cried 
Jenny.  Her  face  had  flushed  like  a 
rose,  and  she  plucked  away  her  hand  as 
though  it  had  been  .  stung.  "  I  do  not 
understand  you.    People  are  unjust  enough 
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here,  but  there  is  no  injustice  in  connect- 
ing me  with  my  sister  in  any  and  every 
way.  Why  should  they  not  1  I  wish 
them  to  do  so." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  hasty,"  answered  Mrs. 
Ashleigh.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  run  the 
risk  of  offending  you  if  I  could  help  it,  or 
that  it  is  any  pleasure  to  me  to  men- 
tion Sybil's  name?  I  did  so  because, 
grievously  as  she  has  disappointed  me, 
she  is  still  a  young  girl,  and  my  dear  dead 
friend's  daughter.  These  reports  about 
her  have  pained  us  all  greatly,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict 
them.   But  if  you  are  angry  with  me  " 

"Please  do  not  mind  my  being  angry," 
cried  Jenny  passionately.  Her  mood  had 
changed,  and  she  was  as  crimsoned  and 
panting  now  as  she  had  been  pale  and 
still  before.  ''Tell  me  what  they  say, 
these  people  who  do  not  even  know  how  to 
respect  my  dear,  gentle,  innocent  sister  in 
her  sorrow  ?  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
contradict  it,  at  any  rate.  Sybil  never  did 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  her  life,  and 
if  Lion  could  forgive  that,  as  he  told  me 
himself  he  had  done,  none  else  need  say 
anything  about  it." 

"  This  was  nothing  to  do  with  Lion," 

said  Mrs.  Ashleigh  gently.    "  It   My 

dear,  I  would  far  rather  not  tell  you. 
You  are  too  young  and  pure  to  hear  of 
such  matters;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  should  be  untrue,  she  ought  to  know, 
and  they  will  come  better  from  me  than 
the  rector.  Jenny,  dear;  they  say  Sybil 
caused  her  mother's  death,  that  she  ran 
away  with  Mr.  Vane  the  evening  before  it 
happened;  but  when  she  found  out  he  did 
— did  not  mean  to  marry  her,  she  escaped 
next  morning  and  came  home,  and  that  it 
was  the  shock  of  seeing  her  daughter's 
return  under  such  circumstances  which 

killed  My  child,  it  is  terrible  to  have 

to  repeat  such  things,  but  " 

"  But,  oh !  it  is  more  terrible  to  in- 
vent them,"  cried  Jenny.  She  was  tremb- 
ling with  indignant  horror,  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  face  flashing  with  scornful  dis- 
gust. "Mrs.  Ashleigh,  you  don't  believe 
— you  who  knew  my  mother,  who  knew 
Sybil — our  Sybil — you  would  never  be- 
lieve—oh! you  could  not  credit  anything 
so  infamously  false." 

"It  is  false,  then?  All  of  it?"  Mrs. 
Ashleigh  put  in  with  real  gladness.  At 
that  moment  she  actually  thought  her 
young,  outspoken  favourite  more  beautiful 
than  her  sister,  and  felt  that  for  Jenny's 
sake  it  might  be  possible  to  forgive  Sybil. 


"  My  dear,  I  am  so  pleased.  It  seemed  a 
most  horrible  story  to  me ;  and  now  that 

I  can  deny  it  But  you  must  give  me 

full  authority  to  do  so.  It  is  all  sheer  in- 
vention, Sybil's  leaving  her  home  and  Mr. 
Vane's  conduct,  and  the  shock  to  your  poor 
dear  mother,  all  mere  vulgar  falsehood? 
How  glad  I  am  I  told  you  of  it." 

She  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at  her 
young  friend  with  bright  enquiring  eyes, 
one  hand  raised  to  stroke  the  fair  smooth 
head  with  a  comforting  touch ;  but  to  her 
surprise  Jenny  shrank,  shrank  unmistak- 
ably from  eye  and  touch,  and  the  flush 
which  a  moment  before  had  kindled  her 
face  with  such  unwonted  beauty,  died 
suddenly  out  of  it,  leaving  it  ghastly  pale. 

She  knew  the  whole  story,  all  that  had 
happened.  Sybil  had  told  it  frankly  to 
her,  clinging  to  her  neck  in  the  first  agony 
of  her  sorrow,  and,  therefore,  she  knew 
that,  save  for  that  one  almost  pardonable 
act  of  disobedience,  her  sister  was  innocent 
of  all  wrong  and  shame  in  the  matter;  but 
she  had  sense  enough  to  know,  too,  that 
even  if  that  story  were  told  to  the  outer 
world  few  would  believe  it — scarcely  even 
the  kind-hearted  woman  with  the  cynical 
smile,  whose  word  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  all-powerful  to  prove  or  disprove  an 
accusation ;  nay,  that  their  own  mother 
must  have  lost  faith  in  her  child's  honour 
and  maidenliness,  and  died  in  the  shock  of 
such  disbelief ;  and  she  could  not  crush  her 
poor  bruised  darling  still  lower  by  telling 
the  feeble,  halting,  unconfirmed  story  as  it 
stood.  Besides,  had  she  the  right  to  tell 
it — to  betray  Sybil's  secret  and  brand  the 
man  she  loved  with  cruelty  and  selfishness, 
which  would  go  far  to  make  others  believe 
him  guilty  of  worse  things  yet?  "Would 
her  sister  forgive  her  if  she  did,  and  would 
anything  recompense  her  for  an  estrange- 
ment between  them  ?  How  much  easier  to 
tell  one  little  falsehood — to  say,  "  Yes,  it  is 
all  false.  Sybil  had  gone  out  on  an  errand 
for  my  mother,"  or  "  There  was  no  need 
for  her  to  run  away.  My  mother  had  for- 
given her,  and  consented  to  the  marriage." 

Mrs.  Ashleigh  would  believe  her,  and  

But  even  as  the  insidious  thought  shaped 
itself  into  words  and  grew  in  her  mind, 
Jenny's  keen  integrity  met  and  cast  it 
from  her  with  a  shiver. 

"Falsehood  ?  Yes,  it  is  falsehood,"  she 
said,  lifting  her  white  face  and  looking  full 
at  the  rector's  wife.  "  Sybil  did  go  out  that 
evening,  but  it  was  not  to  run  away.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  she  went  for.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  was 
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not  her  fault  that  she  did  not  come 
back  when  she  intended.     She  had  an 

accident,  and  hurt  her  foot.  She  

Mrs.  Ashleigh,  if  you  look  in  that  way  it  is 
no  use  my  saying  anything  ;  but  it  is  true 
all  the  same.  Sybil  never  saw  Mr.  Vane. 
She  told  me  so.  Surely,  surely  you  believe 
her?" 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashleigh  gravely.    "  But  you  must  own 

the  look  Hush  !  I  am  saying  nothing 

to  make  you  angry.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  you." 

But  Jenny  could  not  be  content. 

"  Sorry  ! "  she  cried  vehemently.  "What 
does  that  matter  ?  Do  you  not  believe 
mel" 

Mrs.  Ashleigh  looked  at  her. 

"  Did  your  mother  believe  1 "  she  asked 
solemnly ;  and  then  as  the  poor  tortured 
child  shrank  back,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  if  I  believe  in  you,"  she  added, 
very  kindly,  "  and  I  pity,  I  most  sincerely 
pity  Sybil.  If  she  has  erred,  she  has  been 
mOst  heavily  punished,  and,  though  she 
and  I  can  scarcely  be  friends,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  help  and  shield  her. 
Jenny,  my  poor  child,  don^t  sob  so.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  offended  with  you ;  and 
when  you  have  got  settled  in  your  new 
home,  you  must  come  and  stay  with  me." 

But  Jenny  only  shook  her  head,  and 
drew  herself  away  from  the  land  arm 
and  motherly  bosom  which  Avould  have 
sheltered  her.  It  would  have  been  very 
sweet  that  shelter,  very  sweet  to  have 
rested  her  aching  head  there;  but  there  was 
no  room  there  for  Sybil ;  and  could  she  take 
any  good  which  her  sister  might  not  share  1 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  brokenly ;  "  you 
mean  to  be  kind  and  generous,  but  I  can- 
not go  to  you,  and  you  must  not  come  to 
us.  It  is  well  that  we  are  going  away. 
We  could  not  stay  in  a  place  where  even 
the  people  who  have  known  us  all  our 
lives  can  say  what  you  have  said,  and 
believe  what  you  believe ;  and  I  can  have 
no  friends  but  my  sister's.  Mrs.  Ashleigh, 
please  forgive  me ;  but  it  is  better  so. 
You  cannot  separate  Sybil  and  me.  If  she 
has  disappointed  you,  if  you  think  badly 
of  her,  think  as  badly  of  me ;  for  I  love 
her  so  much  that  where  she  goes  I  will  go, 
and  whom  she  chooses  I  will  choose.  Only 
when  you  are  asked  for  the  truth  about 
her,  tell  the  story  as  I  tell  it  you — that  is 
all  I  ask  of  you.  By  to-morrow  we  shall 
be  gone  away,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
else  to  do  it." 

It  was  quite  true.    The  litter  and  dis- 


order all  about  were  signs  of  the  packing 
even  then  going  on ;  and  when  Mrs.  Ash- 
leigh had  driven  away,  going  still  sorrow- 
fully incredulous,  and  with  a  certain  stately 
constraint  about  her  farewell  which  poor 
Jenny  knew  to  be  the  effect  of  her  own  im- 
petuous renunciation,  it  was  an  additional 
pain  to  the  girl  that  there  was  not  a  corner 
in  their  once  quiet  and  peaceful  home  in 
which  she  could  hide  herself  to  weep  un- 
disturbed ;  save,  indeed,  her  sister's  sick- 
room, where  she  had  already  resolved  it 
would  be  sin  and  selfishness  to  show  any- 
thing but  a  hopeful  calm  and  face. 

For  poor  Sybil  was  suffering  grievously 
both  in  mind  and  body.  It  was  a  fortnight 
to-day  since  her  mother's  death,  eight  days 
since  the  funeral,  and  yet  she  had  never 
seen  the  dead  face,  which  had  looked  its 
last  upon  her  empty  room,  before  it  was 
hid  under  the  coffin-lid;  nor  had  she  left 
the  chamber  to  which  Jenny  had  almost  car- 
ried her  when,  overwhelmed  by  the  awful 
tidings  so  suddenly  broken  to  her,  she  had 
sunk  insensible  at  her  sister's  feet.  Alas  ! 
she  only  woke  from  that  swoon  to  pain 
and  suffering  so  intense  that  even  the 
unconsciousness  of  death  would  have 
seemed  merciful  in  exchange. 

That  night  passed  under  the  pouring 
rain,  and  in  clothes  wet  to  the  skin,  had 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs ;  and  even  now,  though  the 
worst  part  of  the  illness  was  over,  and  she 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  her  bed 
and  lie  on  the  sofa  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  there  remained  behind  a  constant 
hacking  cough,  and  a  prostration  and 
languor  against  which  medicines  seemed  to 
have  no  effect. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  change  of  air  and 
scene  won't  do  her  more  good  than  anything," 
the  doctor  told  J enny  consolingly.  "  This 
weakness  is  as  much  from  the  shock  to  the 
nerves  as  the  illness ; "  and  Jenny  had 
hoped  that  even  the  sad  excitement  of 
their  preparations  for  departure  might 
rouse  her  sister  a  little ;  but  Sybil  hardly 
seemed  to  heed  or  pay  attention  to  them ; 
and  even  now,  when  the  last  day  had 
come,  she  lay  motionless  on  her  couch 
with  her  face  crushed  down  in  the  pillows 
as  if  to  hide  it  from  the  light,  never 
speaking  or  moving  save  when  she  was 
asked  how  she  would  like  this  thing  or 
that,  when  her  answer  was  always  : 

"  Ask  Miss  Jenny,  please.  She  will  tell 
you.    I  had  rather  she  settled  it." 

Everything  fell  on  J  enny  in  these  days 
— packing  arrangements,  business  letters, 
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dismissals  of  servants,  all  the  sorrowful 
work,  the  petty  worries  and  anxieties,  great 
and  small,  of  breaking  up  the  home  where 
they  had  lived  since  children,  and  enter- 
ing on  their  new  one.  Sometimes  she 
wondered  at  herself,  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  for  being  able  to  do 
it  at  all,  and  decided  that  she  could  never 
have  succeeded  but  for  Lionel's  help. 
Lion,  though  he  never  came  to  the 
house,  was  always  at  her  beck  and  call, 
and  ready  to  serve  them  in  every  way, 
from  driving  bargains  with  auctioneers  and 
house  agents,  and  seeing  Lord  Dysart's 
lawyer,  to  buying  in  little  trifles  which 
Jenny  did  not  think  it  right  to  keep,  but 
from  which  he  knew  both  girls  would  hate 
to  part,  and  even  going  over  to  Esher 
to  visit  Mrs.  Matherson,  the  widow  with 
whom  they  were  to  board,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  had  been  arranged  com- 
fortably for  their  reception. 

"We've  been  brother  and  sister  so  long, 
Jenny  dear,  you  mustn't  disown  me  just 
when  the  biggest  comfort  I  have  left  is  to 
be  of  use  to  you,"  he  said  with  an  un- 
wonted moisture  in  his  honest  eyes  •  and 
Jenny  accepted  his  good  offices  as  simply 
as  they  were  given.  She  knew  he  did  it 
all  for  Sj'bil's  sake,  not  hers.  He  believed 
in  Sybil. 

Lord  Dysart,  too,  had  been  kind  in  his 
way.  As  an  elderly  widower  of  somewhat 
gay  proclivities  he  could  hardly  have  taken 
the  girls  to  live  with  him  even  if  he  had 
wished  it,  and,  besides,  he  was  just  starting 
for  the  German  baths  ;  but  in  the  autumn, 
when  his  sister,  Lady  Willoughby,  came  to 
pay  him  her  annual  visit,  the  girls  must 
Doth  come,  too,  and  very  likely  Lady 
Willoughby  would  take  a  fancy  to  one  of 
them,  and  bring  her  up  to  London  to  be 
introduced,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Lady 
Willoughby  liked  chaperoning  a  pretty 
girl ;  and  there  was  no  denying  that  Sybil 
was  a  deucedly  pretty  little  thing  when  well. 
Pity  that  long  thin  Jenny  didn't  take  after 
her,  and  put  on  a  little  flesh  and  blood. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  and  since  they 
wanted  to  be  quiet,  they  had  better  board 
with  an  old  housekeeper  of  his,  a  very 
good  sort  of  body,  who  would  wait  on  and 
look  after  them  at  the  same  time.  She 
was  pensioned  off,  and  lived  rent-free  in  a 
cottage  belonging  to  the  earl  near  Esher 
Common  ;  but  she  sometimes  added  to  her 
income  by  taking  boarders,  and  he  knew 
she  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  Miss 
Dysarts.  As  for  their  dress  and  washing, 
and  those  matters,  they  must  pay  for  them 


out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  the 
hundred  pounds  a  year  his  wife  had  left 
Sybil.  It  was  a  pity  there  was  no  more, 
and  that  their  mother  should  have  thrown 
all  that  insurance  money  away  as  she  had 
done ;  but  that  was  always  the  way  with 
women,  and  clever  women  especially,  who 
would  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  girls 
might  be  glad  they  had  anything,  and  that 
Mrs.  Matherson  was  there  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Poor  Jenny  did  not  feel  very  glad  when 
on  the  morning  of  their  last  day  at  home 
she  went  all  over  the  house,  from  room  to 
room,  saying  a  final  good-bye  to  each 
through  tears  which  so  blinded  her  she 
could  scarcely  see  the  familiar  corners, 
whose  memories  she  would  fain  have 
carried  away  with  her ;  kneeling  beside 
her  mother's  bed,  and  pressing  her  lips 
to  the  pillow  where  that  loved  head  had 
rested ;  to  the  little  bench  in  the  arbour, 
where  long  ago  she  used  to  sit  while  the 
children  romped  among  the  rose-walks  in 
the  garden;  and  to  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room  where  she  always  rested  of  an 
evening  while  Sybil  sang  to  her  the  simple 
ballads  she  loved,  and  Lion  and  Jenny,  half- 
hidden  behind  a' heap  of  books  at  a  distant 
table,  fought  out  some  argument  in  subdued 
voices  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  music. 

Sybil  did  not  accompany  her  in  this 
farewell  pilgrimage ;  she  was  far  too  Aveak 
for  such  a  trial;  and  when  a  few  hours 
later  the  two  girls  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for  them, 
the  elder  hanging  heavily  on  her  sister's 
arm,  and  Jenny,  holding  her  closely, 
whispered : 

"Dear,  wouldn't  you  like  to  take  one 
look  at  mother's  room  before  we  go  %  It 
is  just  as  it  always  was  still.  I  even  filled 
the  flower-vases  to-day  so  as  to  leave  them 
as  she  liked  it 

Sybil  only  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
and  clung  closer  to  her  sister,  murmuring  : 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  I  could  not  bear  it." 

Yet,  as  they  drove  away  from  the  house, 
she  leant  suddenly  forward  for  one  long, 
yearning,  wistful  look  at  the  old  home  she 
was  leaving,  and  then  dropped  back  again, 
and  hid  her  face  with  a  low  sob  on  J enny's 
bosom,  while  the  younger  girl  clasped  her 
tight  with  such  fast -falling  tears  that  it 
was  not  for  two  or  three  minutes  that  she 
found  out  that  the  effort  had  been  too 
much  for  her  sister's  strength.  She  had 
fainted  again. 

Not  once  since  that  first  agitated  con- 
fession, poured  out  when  she  was  half 
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delirious  with  pain  and  fever,  had  Sybil 
uttered  Gareth  Vane's  name,  or  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  him.  A  letter  addressed  to 
her  in  his  handwriting  had  arrived  the 
second  day  after  Mrs.  Dysart's  death,  but 
she  was  then  too  ill  even  to  be  told  of  it ; 
and  when  the  crisis  was  turned,  and  she 
was  able  to  ask,  very  low  and  falteringly, 
if  anything  had  come  for  her,  Jenny  went 
at  once  for  the  note  (it  was  too  thin  to  be 
anything  more),  and  put  it  in  her  sister's 
hand,  going  away  without  even  glancing 
at  her.  She  was  very  sorry  afterwards; 
for  as  she  came  upstairs  an  hour  later 
she  met  a  maid,  who  was  hurrying  to 
tell  her  that  she  had  just  found  poor 
Miss  Sybil  in  a  dead  faint;  and  though 
the  latter  made  no  allusion  to  the  letter 
even  after  she  had  recovered,  Jenny 
could  not  think  it  had  brought  her  either 
comfort  or  gladness.  Indeed,  when  the 
doctor  came  next  day,  he  spoke  more 
gravely  than  he  had  yet  done  of  her 
condition,  and  asked  angrily  what  she  had 
been  doing  to  account  for  the  utter  prostra- 
tion of  mind  and  body  in  which  he  found 
her.  Alas  !  it  was  that  which  was  still 
baffling  him,  and  which,  amid  all  the  grief 
of  leaving  Hillbrow,  gave  Jenny  a  feeling 
of  comfort  in  thinking  of  the  Esher 
cottage,  from  the  hope  that  the  entire 
change  and  newness  of  everything  there 
might  do  more  even  than  her  tenderest 
nursing  to  restore  Sybil  to  her  former 
state. 

The  comfort  grew  stronger  when  they 
got  there,  and  Mrs.  Matherson  bustled 
out  to  receive  them  I  the  good  dame's 
rustling  black  silk  gown  and  flowery  cap, 
donned  for  the  occasion,  contrasting  with 
the  depth  of  the  curtsey  which  she  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  drop  to  any  one  of 
the  name  of  Dysart.  There  was  conso- 
lation in  the  very  sight  of  her  rosy  cheeks 
and  genial  smile,  and  in  the  pitying 
"  Pore  lamb,  pore  lamb  ! "  with  which, 
after  having  helped  to  carry  Sybil  to  the 
couch  prepared  for  her,  she  removed  the 
bonnet  from  the  fair  drooping  head,  and 
then  hurried  away  to  bring  in  the  little 
tray  of  hot  tea  and  toast  which  she  had  in 
readiness  for  the  orphan  sisters. 

"  Dear  Sybil,  doesn't  she  look  nice  and 
comfortable  1  "  Jenny  said  eagerly  when 
they  were  alone.  "  And  look  how  bright 
the  little  room  is  with  flowers,  and  my 
books,  and  your  work-table  arranged  just 
as  if  she  knew  how  we  used  to  have  them  ! 
Oh,  don't  you  think  we  may  be  happy  here 
in  time  1  "  But  though  Sybil's  native  sweet- 


ness made  her  look  and  praise,  and  even  be 
the  first  to  thank  their  landlady  for  her 
kind  forethought  (thanks  which  the  good 
woman  eagerly  disclaimed,  vowing  it  was 
all  the  minister's  doing,  she  had  only 
carried  out  his  bidding),  Jenny  saw  that 
the  smile  which  won  Mrs.  Matherson's 
heart  by  its  sweetness  was  piteously  forced, 
and  that  when  Sybil  turned  away  her  head 
it  was  to  hide  the  falling  tears. 

Nor  did  her  after  improvement  carry 
out  her  sister's  expectations.  She  rose 
each  morning  and  came  into*  the  little 
parlour;  but  only  to  sit  in  a  big  arm- 
chair, her  chin  supported  on  one  wasted 
little  hand,  the  slender  fingers  of  which 
covered  her  eyes  from  sight,  and  hid 
her  melancholy  musings.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  did  not  get  as  far  as  this,  but 
crept  from  her  room  to  the  sofa  and  lay 
there,  gazing,  with  eyes  piteous  in  their 
dumb  searching  for  something,  none  knew 
what,  at  the  blue  patch  of  sky  visible  above 
the  pots  of  scarlet  geranium,  lobelias,  and 
yellow  -  flowered  musk  which  filled  the 
small  window  and  did  their  best  to  shut 
out  the  light  from  the  room  within.  Mrs. 
Matherson  grew  to  say,  "  Pore  lamb,  Pore 
pretty  lamb  ! "  oftener  than  ever,  and  to 
tell  J enny  that  it  was  a  sight  to  make  "  a 
H'archangel's  'eart  ache  to  see  that  sweet 
young  creature  pining  so  for  'er  ma ;  an' 
all  the  more  since  pining  couldn't  bring  the 
dear  lady  back  again.  Now,  did  Miss 
Jenny  think  a  sweetbread  would  tempt  'er 
sister  %  If  so,  let  'er  say  the  word  an'  in 
she'd  go  to  Esher  that  minnit  an'  see  if  one 
she  couldn't  get  for  love  or  money." 

But  though  Jenny  thanked  her  grate- 
fully, the  good  woman's  words  had  deepened 
an  anxiety  in  her  mind  which  had  already 
been  lying  there  for  some  little  time,  and 
making  her  own  heart  ache  the  more 
because,  with  all  her  love  for  her  sister,  she 
shrank  sensitively  from  removing  it. 

Was  Sybil  pining  for  some  one  else 
besides  her  mother  :  some  one  who  could 
be  brought  back  1  And  if  so,  ought  she, 
could  she  have  the  heart  to  see  her  suffer 
and  say  no  word  for  her  relief  1 

That  her  sister  grieved  deeply,  incessantly, 
and  with  a  self-reproach  which  no  soothing 
could  remove,  for  the  death  of  the  parent 
whose  favourite  child  she  had  been,  Jenny 
knew  full  well,  but  this  sorrow  was  an  open 
one,  common  to  both,  and  holy  and  heal- 
ing in  the  very  simplicity  of  its  utterance. 
There  was  something  else  behind  which 
found  no  vent  in  any  spoken  word  :  a  grief 
betrayed  only  by  those  long  hours  of  silent 
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desolation,  that  fixed  pathetic  gaze  which 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  asking  a  question  to 
which  there  was  no  answer,  and  which  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  tears  which  fell 
in  soft  heavy  showers  at  the  mention  of 
her  mother's  name,  the  trembling  sob  with 
which  she  would  now  and  again  entreat 
Jenny  to  tell  her  afresh  that  the  latter 
had  forgiven  her,  had  loved  her  to  the  end, 
would  have  loved  and  forgiven  her  all  the 
same  if  she  had  known  of  her  one  act  of 
disobedience;  and  must  now,  in  heaven, 
be  aware  *of  her  innocence  of  anything 
beyond.  Sybil  never  spoke  of  her  lover  ; 
never,  so  far  as  Jenny  could  see,  wrote  to 
him,  or  suggested  a  wish  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  cottage  in  which  the 
sisters  had  found  a  refuge ;  and,  as  yet, 
Jenny's  dislike  and  repugnance  for  the 
man  was  so  strong  that  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  imitate  her  sister's  reticence. 

At  Hillbrow,  indeed,  she  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  It  might  be  natural,  per- 
haps, for  poor  Sybil  to  crave  for  the  love 
left  to  her,  and  for  which  she  had  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  other.  Jenny,  in- 
deed, knew  little  of  that  love  for  which 
the  Bible  has  given  authority  that  a  man 
and  woman  may  "  leave  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  only  to  one  another  ; "  but  her 
very  ignorance  of  such  matters  made  her 
shy  of  pronouncing  on  them ;  and  in  the 
depth  of  her  own  tenderness  for  her  sister 
she  meant  what  she  said  when  she  told 
Mrs.  Ashleigh  that  "  whom  Sybil  chose  she 
would  choose."  But  to  act  on  that  choice 
in  the  home  whose  peace  its  unworthy 
object  had  destroyed,  to  bring  the  man 
whom  she  regarded  as  the  cause  of  her 
mother's  death  to  the  very  house  whence 
that  mother's  coffin  had  been  carried,  was 
a  thing  impossible  even  to  Jenny's  sisterly 
affection ;  and,  judging  Sybil  truly  by  her- 
self, she  felt  certain  that  the  latter  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  idea  with  a  repug- 
nance even  deeper  than  her  own. 

Here  at  Esher,  however,  it  was  different. 
Mrs.  Dysart  had  told  Lionel  that  she  would 
not  try  any  more  to  force  her  daughter's 
choice  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  was  free  in 
all  senses  to  make  it  as  she  pleased,  and  if 
Gareth  Vane  were  still  the  one  object  of 
her  heart,  no  good  could  come  of  banishing 
him  from  her.  Hitherto,  at  any  rate,  he 
had  behaved  with  delicacy  in  staying  away, 


though  whether  of  his  own  will  or  her 
sister's,  Jenny  could  not,  of  course,  tell; 
and  of  one  thing  she  felt  inwardly  certain, 
that  Sybil  would  not  be  the  first  to  broach 
the  subject  of  his  reception.  It  lay  with 
her  then  to  make  the  first  move ;  and 
suppose  that  Sybil  were  really  pining  under 
the  long  separation  from  her  lover,  suppose 
that  dumb  longing  in  her  eyes  were  for  the 
consolation  of  his  presence  and  tenderness, 
would  it  not  be  the  grossest  selfishness  in 
Jenny  to  hold  her  peace  and  abstain  from 
saying  the  word  which  might  bring  back 
colour  to  those  sunken  cheeks  and  bright- 
ness to  those  wistful  eyes  ? 

They  were  sitting  together  as  usual  one 
afternoon,  and  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
falling  on  Sybil's  face  brought  out  that 
far-away  yearning  look  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  ever,  when  Jenny  came  at 
last  to  a  sudden  decision  on  the  questions 
with  which  she  had  been  fighting  so  long ; 
and  flinging  the  piece  of  needlework  she 
was  bending  over  aside  with  one  of  her  old 
impetuous  movements,  much,  indeed,  as 
though  she  were  flinging  aside  her  old 
undivided  possession  of  her  sister  with  it, 
she  got  up  and  came  to  the  side  of  the 
latter's  sofa. 

"  Sybil,"  she  said,  standing  very  erect 
but  with  brow,  cheeks,  and  throat  all  one 
crimson  burning  blush  ;  "I  want  to  say 
something  to  you  about — about  Mr.  Vane. 
You  know  poor  mamma  did  not  mean  to 
separate  you  from  him.  She  said  so.  She 
said  she  had  been  too  harsh.  And  if  you 
would  like  him  to  come  here — to  send  for 
him — dear  Sybil,  if  it  would  make  you 
happier,  please,  please  write  " 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence.  Jenny 
had  stopped  abruptly  with  a  dazzle  in  her 
eyes  and  a  choke  in  her  voice,  which  made 
her  feel  as  if  with  another  word  she  should 
burst  out  crying  ;  and  Sybil  did  not  move 
or  answer.  A  swift  searching  blush  had 
spread  all  over  her  poor  little  white  face, 
but  it  faded  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  as 
Jenny's  eyes  cleared,  they  met  those  of  her 
sister  full  of  a  deep-set  hopeless  anguish, 
too  meek  even  for  shame. 

"Oh,  no;  I  could  not,"  she  said;  "and 
it  would  be  no  use.  Jenny,  be  kind  to  me ; 
he — he  has  gone  away.  He  does  not  love 
me  any  more.  He  has  told  me  so.  It  is 
all — all  over  between  us." 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  CAIN. 
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CHAPTER  I.  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS. 
The  event  had  profoundly  stirred  the 
whole  station.  The  English  community 
at  Chundrapore  was  not  a  very  numerous 
one,  and  although  the  usual  class  divisions 
were  pretty  accurately  represented  among 
its  members,  still  everybody  knew,  or 
knew  of,  everybody  else  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  any  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  would  have  excited  interest  and 
comment.  But  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Rhodes,  the  English  chaplain, 
whom  every  one  knew  and  every  one 
liked,  and  whom  no  division  divided  from 
the  most  or  the  least  important  of  those 
among  whom  his  ministry  lay ;  this  was 
an  event  to  create  a  wide-spread  sensation 
indeed.  A  sensation  which  seemed  to 
suspend  every  other  for  the  moment,  and 
to  make  all  the  people  in  the  place  realise 
more  forcibly  than  they  had  ever  before 
realised  it,  how  emphatically  uncertain  a 
possession  is  human  life  in  the  plains  of 


Chundrapore  is  not  a  salubrious  station ; 
its  hot  season  is  tremendously  hot,  its 
rainy  season  is  profusely  rainy,  the  country 
around  is  as  fiat  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  the  sun  gets  a  long,  steady,  uninter- 
rupted stare  at  it  for  what  the  English 
dwellers  at  Chundrapore  .regard  as  an  un- 
reasonable proportion  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
great  place  for  getting  leave  from,  and 
sick-certificate  is  an  institution  that  flou- 
rishes there.  Neither  the  military,  nor  the 
civilian  households  at  Chundrapore  venture 
to  infringe  the  old  established  rule  of 


sending  children  home  before  the  period  of 
pasty  faces  and  wasting  limbs  sets  in ;  it  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  Indian  stations  at  which 
the  hardships  and  grievances  of  "Indian 
marriages,"  with  their  choice  of  evils  in  the 
way  of  separation  make  themselves  most 
evident.  But  nobody  had  ever  heard 
Herbert  Rhodes  complain  of  the  heat  or 
the  rains,  of  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
or  the  sickliness  of  the  station,  nor 
had  he  appeared  to  suffer  from  those 
causes.  He  had  been  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death — the  day  on  which  this  story  1 
opens — an  active,  cheerful,  indefatigable 
man,  one  whose  hand  had  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  for  finding  things  to  do, 
and  who  did  them  with  all — with,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  than  all — his  might.  This  was 
over  now,  and  Chundrapore  had  had  a  blow. 
On  Sunday  the  chaplain  preached  to  his 
usual  congregation  ;  on  Monday,  when  the 
members  of  a  catechism  class,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  hold  on  that  day,  were 
assembling,  an  alarming  rumour  dispersed 
them.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  said  to  be  "  down  " 
with  cholera,  dying ;  and  the  rumour  fell 
short  of  the  truth,  for  the  God-fearing, 
hard-working  man  was  even  then  gone  to 
his  account,  with  one  last  entry  to  his  credit, 
which  was  talked  of  among  the  natives 
in  the  station  long  after  Herbert  Rhodes's 
vacant  place  had  been  filled. 

On  returning  from  the  evening  service 
on  that  last  Sunday,  the  chaplain's  atten- 
tion had  been  caught  by  moans  pro- 
ceeding from  a  little  tope  near  his  house, 
and  going  cpaickly  towards  the  sound,  he 
found  a  very  old  man,  wretchedly  poor, 
and  terribly  ill,  writhing  upon  the  ground. 
He  called  for  help,  but  in  vain.  No  one 
was  near,  and  he  raised  the  sufferer  and 
carried  him  with  immense  difficulty  to  the 
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hospital.  The  few  persons  he  encountered 
while  staggering  along  under  his  load  refused 
to  aid  him.  The  case  was  hopeless,  and 
the  chaplain  remained  with  the  old  native 
until  the  end — nay,  more,  the  Christian 
minister,  finding  the  troubled  mind  in  the 
sinking  frame  disturbed  by  the  pang  of 
poverty  that  forbade  the  decent  burn- 
ing of  the  body,  which  according  to 
the  tenets  of  the  patient's  faith  is  re- 
quisite for  eternal  peace,  promised  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  closed  the  livid 
fingers  of  the  dying  man  over  the  com- 
forting money  that  was  to  purchase  the 
wood  to  consume  him,  and  to  pay  for  the 
scattering  of  his  ashes  upon  Gunga's  breast. 
When  the  great  rest  came,  and  the  thin 
brown  hand  relaxed  its  grasp  of  his  merciful 
alms,  that  good  Samaritan  made  his  way 
home  with  a  strange  chill  at  his  heart,  and 
a  strange  burning  in  his  skin,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  had  come  up  with  the  ineffable 
knowledge,  whose  attainment  he  had  envied 
the  poor  old  native  as  he  looked  at  him  for 
the  last  time,  and  laid  his  own  white  hand- 
kerchief over  the  dark,  worn,  wrinkled  face. 

The  event  had  a  double  significance  :  an 
important  member  of  the  community  was 
dead,  and  the  cholera  was  in  the  station. 
Not  that  the  latter  was  a  positive  novelty — 
the  cholera  was  more  or  less  about  always 
— but  it  had  brought  down  a  noble  victim 
this  time,  and  it  could  not  be  ignored  by 
general  consent,  as  it  habitually  was  when 
it  confined  its  ravages  to  the  native  town  and 
bazaar.  The  horrible  rapidity  with  which 
burial  follows  death  in  India,  aggravating 
the  shock  and  the  agony  of  parting  to 
the  survivors,  and  tending  to  produce  the 
general  levity  and  callousness  with  which 
it  is  too  often  regarded,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  experiences  which  new  comers  have 
to  undergo.  The  Two  Hundredth  Regiment 
had  been  only  three  weeks  in  cantonments 
at  Chundrapore,  and  the  death  of  the  chap- 
lain was  the  first  example  that  had  occurred 
since  its  arrival.  The  ladies,  although  they 
had  a  general  sort  of  notion  that  such  was 
the  rule,  were  horrified  when  they  found 
that  all  was  over  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  evening  of  Monday  had  seen  Herbert 
Rhodes  returning  to  his  home,  plague- 
stricken,  from  the  hospital ;  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  saw  him  laid  in  his  grave. 

"It  is  too,  too  dreadful,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephenson,  the  very  pretty  but  not  very, 
wise  wife  of  Captain  Stephenson  of  the 
newly-arrived  regiment,  to  Mrs.  Masters, 
the  wife  of  a  colonel  of  artillery,  who, 
together  with  the  resident  English  phy- 


sician, Dr.  Cunningham,  had  undertaken  to 
see  to  the  dead  man's  effects  and  affairs. 
"  It  is  too  dreadful,"  she  repeated,  sniffing 
strongly  at  a  little  ball  of  camphor  which 
she  had  held  in  her  hand  all  day,  "  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  poor  fellow  had  no 
wife  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  The  worst  of  it !  I  think  that  is  the 
best  of  it.  No  care  could  have  done  any- 
thing for  him,  and  there  is  one  less  to 
suffer  by  his  death.  No,  it  is  bad  enough 
to  think  of  his  daughter." 

"  His  daughter  !  Had  he  a  daughter  1 
I  thought  he  was  not  married  1  " 

"  He  was  a  widower ;  his  wife  died  very 
young,  on  their  voyage  out  to  Calcutta,  I 
believe,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Rhodes 
never  talked  much  about  himself,  and 
always  gave  one  the  impression  of  thinking 
as  little.  Ah  ! "  with  a  sigh,  "  we  shall  not 
easily  replace  him." 

Mrs.  Stephenson  left  off  smelling  the 
ball  of  camphor,  and  began  to  fan  herself. 
The  scene  of  the  conversation  was  Colonel 
Masters's  bungalow,  a  low  roomy  building 
with  a  wide  verandah.  The  ladies  were  talk- 
ing almost  in  the  dark,  occupying  low  cane 
chairs  which  were  placed  on  the  matting 
just  inside  the  French  windows.  A  lamp  on 
a  table  at  the  back  of  the  room  served  as  a 
centre  of  attraction  for  a  little  cloud  of 
white  and  grey  moths,  and  shed  a  distant 
light  on  the  two  figures  in  cool  muslin 
gowns.  From  where  they  sat  they  could 
see  the  light  shining  behind  the  window  of 
a  room  opposite,  which  also  opened  upon 
the  verandah,  and  could  dimly  discern  two 
men  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  boxes 
and  papers. 

Mrs.  Masters  kept  an  anxious  watch 
upon  the  window  opposite.  The  task  in 
which  her  husband  and  Dr.  Cunningham 
were  engaged  was  a  sad  and  onerous  one. 
She  wished  it  was  over.  Anything  depress- 
ing to  the  spirits  was  so  bad  in  times  of 
sickness  such  as  they  might  now  be  enter- 
ing upon;  and  Colonel  Masters  was  a 
sensitive  man.  Mrs.  Stephenson,  who  was 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  colonel's,  was  their 
guest  for  the  present,  and  Mrs.  Masters 
found  her  rather  trying  on  the  actual  occa- 
sion. The  chaplain's  death,  a  real  sorrow 
to  his  friends  who  knew  his  worth,  was 
merely  a  sensation  to  Mrs.  Stephenson. 
She  had  only  seen  him  twice  in  church, 
but  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  fuss,  which  she  loved,  and  also  of 
protesting  against  the  hardship  of  having 
had  to  come  out  to  India,  which  she  hated. 

Mrs.  Masters  was  not  inclined  to  talk  : 
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she  was  feeling  the  events  of  the  day  too 
deeply;  but  her  friend,  who  did  not  feel 
them  except  as  they  unpleasantly  rico- 
chetted  in  the  direction  of  her  own  appre- 
hensions, sought  to  soothe  fear  by  letting 
loose  curiosity,  and  so  plied  her  with 
questions. 

"  You  and  he  were  great  friends,  weren't 
you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stephenson,  resuming  the 
dialogue. 

"We  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  we 
liked  and  respected  him,  as  everyone  whose 
goodwill  is  worth  having  did  also." 

"  I  thought  him  so  good-looking,"  said 
Mrs.  Stephenson  with  a  kind  of  rueful  retro- 
spective admiration,  which  would  have  made 
Mrs.  Masters  smile  had  she  not  been  long 
past  smiling.  "  and  I'm  sure  he  was  awfully 
nice,  especially  for  a  clergyman  ;  they  bore 
one  so,  you  know,  in  general — -I  mean  when 
they  really  are  good,  and  then,  when  they're 
not,  they  are  quite  too  dreadful  for  anything; 
so  I  don't  like  them,  as  a  class.  But  he 
was  a  rare  exception." 

"I  hope  he  was  not  quite  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Masters  gravely;  "but  he  was  a 
truly  good  man,  most  devoted  and  un- 
selfish. No  doubt  he  had  many  cares  and 
griefs  of  his  own — that  he  had  one  we 
know — but  he  never  let  them  appear.  He 
was  always  ready  to  share  other  people's. 
No  one  ever  so  fully  realised  to  my  know- 
ledge the  aspiration  of  the  poet  who  prays 
for 

"A  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,  to  soothe  and 
sympathise." 

Her  words  were  Greek  to  her  hearer, 
and  she  knew  it ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  her, 
as  she  must  talk,  to  speak  of  their  friend 
as  she  felt.  And  all  the  time  there  was  a 
thought  recurring  like  the  tic-tac  of  a 
clock:  "He  was  alive  yesterday;  he  was 
alive  yesterday." 

"What  a  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Stephenson, 
and  resumed  her  camphor-sniffing.  "  I 
wonder  whether  his  wife  was  nice.  Who 
was  she  1 " 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing about  her  family,  and  I  knew  very 
little  about  herself.  He  rarely  spoke  of 
her ;  that  was  his  way ;  but  he  did  tell  me 
once  that  when  he  saw  the  photograph  of 
his  daughter,  which  was  sent  out  to  him 
when  she  was  fifteen — just  two  years  ago, 
by-the-bye — he  was  startled  by  the  like- 
ness to  her  mother.  He  showed  me  the 
portrait.  The  girl  must  be  very  hand- 
some." 

"  A  lucky  thing  for  her." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.    Beauty  is 


not  always  a  blessing."  Mrs.  Stephenson 
smiled  incredulously  and  securely  in  the 
semi-darkness.  "A  girl  without  a  good 
provision  or  powerful  friends  may  easily 
be  too  handsome  for  her  own  welfare.  It 
is  not  likely  Mr.  Rhodes  had  much  to 
leave  to  his  daughter;  and,  as  she  had 
been  at  school  ever  since  her  parents  came 
out  to  India,  I  should  not  think  she  has 
many  friends." 

"  Had  he  no  private  means  1 " 

"  They  were  very  slender,  I  fancy.  His 
household  was  the  simplest,  his  expendi- 
ture was  the  smallest  possible,  and  yet 
nobody  ever  thought  of  him  as  either  poor 
or  parsimonious.  He  could,  and  did,  give 
always.  I  hope  his  orphan  daughter  may 
be  dealt  with  by  the  world  in  which  she  is 
left  alone,  as  gently  as  Mr.  Rhodes  dealt 
with  everybody." 

"Was  he  kind  to  bad  people,  then  ?" 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  bad  people,  though 
he  was  not  in  the  least  tolerant  of  bad 
things.  He  reversed  the  usual  order ; 
looked  for  the  good  in  every  human  being 
first,  and  made  as  little  account  as  possible 
of  the  evil." 

"  La  !  how  he  must  have  got  imposed 
on,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stephenson,  whose 
shallow  brain  conceived  that  wisdom 
and  knowingness  were  identical,  and  you 
had  only  to  "  always  suspect  everybody," 
according  to  the  maxim  of  the  respected 
father  of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  to  always  get 
the  better  of  everybody. 

"  I  daresay  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Masters 
in  a  very  dry  tone,  "but  I  fancy  he  did 
good  to  some  impostors  in  his  time  as  well, 
and  he  would  have  compounded  for  that. 
Are  you  not  tired  1  It  has  been  a  tiring 
day."  . 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired ;  but  I  am  so  frightened 
I  don't  think  I  can  sleep." 

"  Had  you  not  better  try  1  You  willnot 
like  to  lose  your  morning  ride,  and  you 
can't  go  out  if  you  don't  sleep." 

This  home-truth  and  a  timely  remem- 
brance of  her  complexion  reduced  Mrs. 
Stephenson  to  submission ;  she  retired  in 
the  reassuring  company  of  her  camphor- 
ball. 

Mrs.  Masters  returned  to  her  place  at  the 
window  after  she  had  seen  her  guest  to  her 
room,  and,  guiltily  conscious  of  a  strong 
desire  that  the  quarters  which  were  in  pre- 
paration for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Stephenson 
should  be  made  ready  without  delay,  she 
continued,  while  sunk  in  deep  and  painful 
thought,  to  watch  the  light  opposite,  and 
the  two  figures  bending  over  the  table. 
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Still  forming  a  steady  refrain  to  her  medi- 
tations, went  the  tic-tac  in  her  thoughts  : 
"He  was  alive  yesterday;  he  was  alive 
yesterday ! " 

It  was  close  upon  dawn  when  the  con- 
ference of  two  broke  up,  and  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, taking  his  leave  of  Colonel  Masters, 
went  away  to  his  own  house,  having  ren- 
dered to  his  old  friend  the  chaplain  the 
last  service  he  could  ever  do  him.  Herbert 
Rhodes  had  not  uttered  many  coherent 
sentences  between  his  seizure  and  his 
death,  but  among  them  had  been  a  prayer 
that  Colonel  Masters  and  Dr.  Cunningham 
should  have  the  arrangement  of  all  his 
worldly  affairs.  It  was  by  the  doctor's 
directions  that  the  boxes  and  papers  had 
been  taken  up  to  the  colonel's  bungalow  ; 
he  would  not  have  any  but  a  case-hardened 
person  like  himself  enter  the  house  in  which 
the  chaplain  had  died,  unless  it  were  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"  A  curious  mind  he  must  have  had," 
said  the  doctor  to  himself,  musingly,  as  he 
went  his  way  homewards;  "very  metho- 
dical, very  unworldly,  very  contented.  I 
wonder  whether  he  was  at  all  uneasy  about 
anything  he  had  done — a  man  of  his  sort 
might  have  such  strange  scruples — when 
he  muttered  three  times  over  :  '  Leave  thy 
fatherless  children  to  me,  saith  the  Lord. 
Am  I  leaving  her  to  him1?  am  I  leaving 
her  to  him  1 '  Who  can  tell  ?  Anyhow, 
it  is  a  good  thing  there  is  only  one  to  be 
left,  with  so  slender  a  provision,  whether 
it  be  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Heaven  or 
earth." 

And  then  Dr.  Cunningham,  who,  though 
a  good  man  in  his  way,  was  eminently 
practical,  and  never  wasted  either  effort  or 
emotion  in  cases  where  the  one  was  vain 
or  the  other  abstract,  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  thoughts.  Had  it  not  occupied 
them  almost  exclusively  for  twenty-four 
hours  % 

CHAPTER  II.    SUBSEQUENT  ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

When  Colonel  Masters  joined  his  wife, 
she  was  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  learn 
the  general  result  of  the  investigation 
in  which  he  and  the  doctor  had  been 
engaged. 

"  Sitting  up,  Margaret  V  said  the  colonel. 
"  How  tired  you  must  be.    It  is  very  late." 

"  I  could  not  sleep.  What  have  you 
found  1  Is  there  anything  like  a  good 
provision  for  the  poor  girl  ?" 

"  Nothing  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  nothing 
represented  by  any  of  Rhodes's  papers  here. 
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They  are  all  in  perfect  order ;  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  kept  things  in  readiness  to 
get  the  route  any  day,  and  there  are  not 
many  of  them.  His  accounts  are  all  made 
up  to  .  last  Saturday,  and  there  is  not  a 
rupee  due  here  to  anyone ;  unfortunately, 
there's  very  little  due  to  him,  and,  when 
expenses  are  paid,  there  will  not  be  any 
money  to  send  home.  There's  a  very 
small  insurance  on  his  life,  only  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  sum  he  alludes  to  in  the 
memorandum  to  which  he  referred  Cunning- 
ham, and  beyond  that  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  property  whatever." 

"  That  memorandum  was  looked  at 
immediately,  was  it  not  1 " 

"It  was;  on  the  supposition  that  it 
might  contain  some  directions  for  his 
funeral.  There  is,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  it  merely  states  where  his  papers 
are  to  be  found,  and  expresses  his  wish 
that  as  he  has  no  debts,  such  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  personal  effects  as  remain 
after  the  payment  of  his  funeral  expenses, 
shall  go  to  the  school  he  helped  to  establish 
here.  This  memorandum  occupies  only 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  was 
written  a  year  ago." 

"  Before  he  made  arrangements  for  his 
daughter's  coming  out  to  him.  Is  there 
nothing  more  1 " 

"  Some  directions  about  the  disposal  of 
his  letters.  They  are  all  tied  up  in  neat 
packets  and  numbered,  ■  and  certain  are  to 
be  burned  unread,  the  others — his  wife's,  I 
fancy — are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  same 
address  with  a  sealed  packet  directed  in  his 
own  hand,  and  recently,  to  judge  by  its 
appearance,  which  was  the  first  we  came 
upon." 

"  To  what  address  1 " 

"Messrs.  Simpson  and  Rees,  solicitors, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  have  had,  it 
seems,  the  management  of  all  his  affairs, 
evidently,  never  a  very  onerous  charge. 
They  have  paid  the  school  bills  for  his 
daughter,  and  sent  him  a  kind  of  periodical 
report  of  her  welfare,  and  there  is  a  letter 
from  them  about  the  arrangements  for 
sending  her  out,  and  a  copy  of  his  reply. 
The  poor  girl  would  have  been  starting  in 
about  two  months." 

"  Yes.  I  understood  that  from  him. 
He  was  talking  of  her  journey  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  the  comparative  ease  of 
it,  though  he  felt  anxious  enough  about 
her." 

Mrs.  Masters's  voice  broke,  and  her  tears 
fell.  The  colonel  walked  to  and  fro 
thoughtfully. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
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"It  appears  from  his  accounts  that  he 
had  sent  home  the  needful  funds,  and  that 
the  payments  at  the  school  were  completed. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  Margaret,  how  much  the 
preparedness  of  everything,  and  a  sort  of 
methodical  solitariness  that  there  is  about 
it  all,  impressed  me.  There  is  nothing 
among  his  papers  to  prove  that  Herbert 
Rhodes  had  anyone  in  the  world  of  kin  to 
him  except  his  daughter." 

"And  I  never  heard  him  speak  of 
relations  in  England." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  very  lonely  man, 
though  he  never  allowed  it  to  appear." 

"And  we  never  thought  of  it,  because 
he  lived  so  completely  in  his  work,  and  out 
of  self." 

"  But  it  makes  the  thing  all  the  harder 
upon  the  poor  girl,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Of 
course  she  may  have  friends  in  England  ; 
though  the  solicitors'  letters  don't  look 
much  like  it ;  still,  her  position  must  be  a 
sad  one,  even  at  its  unknown  best." 

"Who  is  to  tell  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Masters  suddenly,  and  turning  towards 
her  husband  with  a  flushed  face. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  The  death  will  be  telegraphed ; 
there's  no  avoiding  it ;  she  will  see  it 
in  the  papers,  or  someone  will  see  it  and 
tell  her.    Poor  child  ! " 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  Mrs.  Masters ; 
then  added  after  a  short  pause  :  "  The 
lady  of  the  school.  Would  it  do  to 
telegraph  privately  to  her,  and  ask  her  to 
break  the  news  to  the  girl  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  I'll  do  it  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
There's  a  mail  on  Thursday,  the  letters 
can  go  by  that.  Come,  let  us  have  a  look 
at  the  children." 

As  these  kind  people  stood  for  a  minute 
or  two  by  the  side  of  the  cots  in  which 
their  little  daughters  were  sleeping  undis- 
turbed by  the  visit,  which  was  of  regular 
occurrence,  each  knew  what  was  the  un- 
spoken thought  in  the  mind  of  the  other. 
Heavenly  compassion  was  at  all  events 
a  temporary  guest  in  the  breast  of  the 
parents  who  had  neither  friendlessness  nor 
poverty  to  fear  for  the  beloved  slumberers, 
in  any  at  all  to  be  foreseen  event  of  fate. 

Colonel  Masters  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  On  the  following  day  the  telegraph 
conveyed  in  a  very  brief  form  the  intelli- 
gence of  Herbert  Ehodes's  death  to  Miss 
Jerdane,  at  the  Hill  House,  Highgate, 
London,  with  the  addition  "Break  news." 
Then  came  the  winding  up  of  the  deceased 
chaplain's  simple  affairs,  the  despatching 
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of  the  packets  addressed  to  Messrs.  Simp- 
son and  Rees ;  the  sale  of  the  humble 
personal  effects ;  the  making  of  provisional 
arrangements  par  qui  de  droit  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  chaplaincy ; 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time 
the  closing  of  the  incident. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  was  much  relieved  when 
all  these  things  were  accomplished.  The 
affair  began  to  bore  her  so  soon  as  her 
alarm  began  to  subside.  It  seemed  that 
nobody  else  outside  the  native  town  was 
going  to  die  of  cholera  just  then,  and  her 
pretty  terrors  did  not  excite  so  much 
attention  as  she  could  have  wished.  It 
was  very  dull  at  Colonel  Masters's,  and  she 
should  be  very  anxious  to  see  the  new 
chaplain.  India  was  a  dreadful  place,  and 
she  envied  Mrs.  Masters  her  delightful 
prospect  of  getting  back  to  England  after 
only  one  more  year  of  it. 

"  You  envy  me  what  I  dread  most  in  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Masters,  when  her  guest 
gave  peevish  utterance  to  these  sentiments : 
"separation  from  Arthur.  I  shall  have  to 
bear  it  for  the  children's  sake  ;  but  the 
less  I  think  of  it,  and  the  less  other  people 
discuss  it  in  the  meantime,  the  better." 

And  yet  it  was  the  "  feather-headed  " 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  as  her  cousin,  Colonel 
Masters,  rather  contemptuously  called  her 
when  privately  commenting  upon  her  to 
his  wife,  who  suggested  that  a  photograph 
of  the  tomb  which  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Herbert  Rhodes 
should  be  taken  and  sent  to  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Stephenson  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
fund  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  tomb; 
she  was  quite  a  new  comer,  she  said,  and 
had  hardly  known  Mr.  Rhodes.  Yet  this 
apparent  inconsistency  did  not  surprise 
Colonel  Masters.  He  had  never,  he  said, 
known  Christina  deficient  in  inexpensive 
sentiment.  The  tombstone  was  erected, 
the  photograph  was  taken,  and  sent  to  the 
dead  man's  daughter,  at  Miss  Jerdane's, 
with  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Masters,  in 
which  that  lady  expressed  her  intention  of 
making  Miss  Rhodes's  acquaintance  on  her 
not  far-distant  visit  to  England  :  so  far 
had  Mrs.  Masters  improved  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  Stephenson.  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  photograph  reached  the  hands 
for  which  they  were  intended,  but  it  was 
long  ere  that  became  known  to  the  kind 
senders. 

Time  went  on  with  steady  inexorability 
at  Chundrapore  as  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
visional arrangement  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  the  chaplaincy  was  succeeded 
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by  the  advent  of  a  new  regularly  appointed 
chaplain,  who  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  Herbert  Rhodes  in  most  respects ;  and 
differed  from  him  in  none  more  saliently 
than  in  the  fact  of  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant connections  in  England,  and  his 
readiness  to  descant  upon  them.  There 
were  no  "  silences  "  about  the  Rev.  Richard 
Kellett,  and  there  was  no  mystery  ex- 
cept that  of  the  explanation  of  so  high 
and  mighty  a  divine's  accepting  so  com- 
paratively insignificant  a  post  as  the 
chaplaincy,  which  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  regarding  as  otherwise  than  a  fitting 
post  for  Herbert  Rhodes. 

From  the  dead  man's  daughter,  no  sign 
reached  his  friends  at  Chundrapore.  The 
receipt  of  the  packet  of  letters  was  duly 
acknowledged,  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Rees,  but  that  was  all — at  least  of  direct 
communication,  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
the  chaplain's  death.  A  month  after  that 
event,  Dr.  Cunningham  drew  the  attention 
of  Colonel  Masters  to  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  London  papers,  arrived  by  the  last 
mail,  in  which  the  failure  of  the  Infallible 
Life  Assurance  Company,  for  an  enormous 
sum,  and  under  very  discreditable  circum- 
stances, was  announced,  with  much  denun- 
ciatory editorial  comment. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  the 
Infallible  was  the  office  poor  Rhodes  was 
insured  in,  was  it  not  ? " 

"  By  Jove !  so  it  was,"  asserted  the 
colonel. 

"  Then  it  went  just  at  the  time  of  his 
death." 

The  two  men  exchanged  rueful  looks, 
and  shook  their  respective  heads  gravely. 


SOMETHING-  ABOUT  OYSTERS. 

Although  the  oyster  can  claim  no  gift  of 
humour  in  itself,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
the  occasion  of  wit  in  others.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  the  digestive,  circulating, 
and  reproductive  organs  of  an  oyster,  and 
its  nervous  system  being  equally  cared  for, 
we  may  be  led  to  infer  that  "an  oyster 
crossed  in  love"  is  not  so  mythical  a 
notion  as  is  generally  supposed.  And 
although  it  does  not  rank  amongst  the 
highly  gifted  of  creation,  its  sensibilities 
are  not  so  obscure,  or  its  instincts  so  limited, 
as  has  for  ages  been  supposed.  Indeed,  we 
are  told  that  if  they  cannot  laugh  they  can 
yawn,  which  they  do,  equal  to  Dr.  Watts's 
sluggard,  after  awaking  from  sleep  in  their 
beds,  while  learned  naturalists  assure  us 


that  the  enjoyments  of  the  oyster  are  not 
so  few  and  unvaried  as  at  a  first  glance 
we  might  deem  them  to  be.  The  perform- 
ance of  every  function  with  which  they  are 
endowed  brings  with  it  as  much  pleasure 
and  happiness  as  their  organisation  ad- 
mits of;  in  the  gentle  agitation  of  the 
water  which  floats  around  them,  in  its 
varied  temperature,  in  the  work  of  captur- 
ing their  microscopic  prey,  in  the  inhibi- 
tion and  expulsion  of  the  food  necessary 
to  respiration,  &c,  they  must  find  both 
business  and  amusement ;  and  in  the  due 
season,  love  visits  even  these  phlegmatic 
beings,  whose  "  icy  bosom  feels  the  secret 
fire." 

And  although  it  has  been  doubted  that 
an  oyster  had  been  so  far  subjugated  as  to 
"follow  its  master  up  and  down  stairs," 
a  consummation  which  might  be  accepted 
as  positive  progressive  steps  in  the  rise  to- 
wards ultimate  civilisation,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Lewes  Sea  Side  Studies,  oysters  are 
susceptible  of  being  educated  to  a  small 
extent.  In  the  great  establishments  on 
the  coast  of  Calvados,  the  merchants  teach 
oysters  to  keep  their  shells  closed  when 
out  of  the  water,  by  which  means  the  liquor 
retained  keeps  their  gills  moist,  and  they 
arrive  lively  in  far  distant  Paris.  The 
process  may  be  worthy  extensive  publicity; 
it  is  this  :  no  sooner  is  an  oyster  taken 
from  the  sea  than  it  closes  its  shells,  and 
opens  them  after  a  certain  time — from 
fatigue,  it  is  said,  but  more  probably  be- 
cause the  shock  it  received  by  removal 
into  the  air,  causing  its  muscles  to  contract, 
has  passed  away.  The  Calvados  men  take 
advantage  of  this  to  exercise  the  oysters,  and 
make  them  accustomed  to  be  out  of  water, 
by  leaving  them  daily  in  the  atmosphere 
for  longer  and  longer  periods.  This  has 
the  desired  effect ;  the  well-educated  mol- 
lusc keeps  its  door  closed  at  last  for 
many  consecutive  hours,  and  so  long  as 
the  shell  is  closed  its  gills  are  kept  moist. 

"  Oysters,"  says  old  Fuller,  "are  the  only 
meat  which  men  eat  alive,  and  yet  account 
it  no  cruelty,"  and  King  James  was  wont  to 
say,  "  he  was  a  very  valiant  man  who  first 
ventured  on  eating  of  oysters."  But  the 
taste  may  have  been  accidentally  inculcated 
after  the  manner  of  the  discovery  of  the 
super-excellence  of  roast  pig,  related  by 
Charles  Lamb.  We  all  know  now  that 
it  did  not  require 

a  man  with  palate  covered  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat. 
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Who  this  envied  mortal  was  it  is  difficult 
at  this  date  to  determine,  but  that  oysters 
stood  gastronomically  high  as  early  as  40 
B.C.,  appears  from  the  fragments  of  Agar- 
tharcides  preserved  by  Photius,  in  which 
we  are  told  of  the  people  wandering  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  search 
of  shell-fish  to  put  in  stews,  to  fatten  them 
ready  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity.  It 
does  not  follow  that  shell-fish  included 
oysters,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  so  sapid  a 
kind  would  be  passed  over,  and  if  once  ex- 
perimented upon,  not  found  amongst  the 
products  of  the  coast  suited  to  the  table. 

In  the  window  of  a  well-known  oyster 
shop,  near  the  Strand,  may  be  observed 
the  twin  shells  of  a  species  of  oyster 
of  prodigious  size  and  some  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  This  monster  may 
partly  explain  the  transatlantic  "  bull "  of 
the  Yankee  that  on  a  certain  coast  he 
had  seen  oysters  so  large  that  it  "  took  two 
men  to  swallow  one  whole."  But  still 
more  surprising  must  have  been  the  efforts 
with  pick-axe  and  crow-bar  to  burglariously 
enter  the  house  of  such  a  Brobdingnagian 
bivalve  through  such  a  pair  of  formidable 
shutters ;  even  that  ogre-like  devourer  of 
the  oyster — the  dread  of  oyster  salesmen — 
Dando,  who  "took  in"  both  the  natives 
and  the  seller,  would  have  trembled  agape 
had  he  had  such  a  task  before  him. 

We  have  it  well  authenticated  that  there 
have  existed  many  eminent  men  who  were  of 
opinion  that  a  "  few  oysters  "  before  dinner 
gave  a  zest  to  the  appetite.  There  have 
likewise  been  those  who,  eating  three  or 
four  dozen  for  a  like  purpose,  declared  that 
their  appetite  was  no  better  than  when  they 
commenced.  The  ancients,  like  ourselves, 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  oysters  as  a 
prelude  to  their  dinner. 

British  oysters  were  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Roman  gourmets  in  the  time  of 
Agrippa  (a.d.  78).  Having  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the 
civilisation  of  Rome,  Agrippa  afterwards 
imported  to  Rome  the  oysters  of  Britain. 
The  far-famed  Rutupians  were  taken  from 
the  shores  of  Kent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richborough,  and  appear  to  have  been 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Juvenal,  satiris- 
ing the  gastronomic  excesses  so  prevalent 
in  his  time,  alludes  to  our  "  natives  "  : 

And  in  our  days  none  understood  so  well 
The  science  of  good  eating ;  he  could  tell, 
At  the  first  relish,  if  his  oysters  fed 
On  the  Rutupian,  or  the  Lucrine  bed  : 
And  from  a  crab  or  lobster's  colour,  name 
The  country — nay,  the  district,  whence  it  came. 

Macrobius,  the  grammarian,  has  given 


us  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  sumptuous  ban- 
quet which  was  given  when  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  (b.c.  50)  was  installed  as  Flamen 
of  Mars  by  L.  J.  Csesar,  the  augur,  which 
so  far  as  scholasts  have  hitherto  translated 
the  passage,  tells  us  :  "  Before  dinner,  sea 
urchins,  raw  oyster  ad  libitum,  pelorides, 
spondile,  the  fish  turdus,  asparagus.  Next 
course  :  fat  fowls,  oyster-patties,  pelorides, 
black  and  white  balani.  Next  course  : 
spondyle,  glycomarides,  sea-anemones, 
beccaficos,"  &c,  &c.  Juvenal,  likewise 
alluding  to  Venus  Ebria,  says  : 
Who  at  deep  midnight  on  fat  oysters  sups, 
And  froths  with  unguents  her  Falernian  cups. 

Of  all  devourers  of  oysters,  Vitellius — 
"the  beastly  Vitellius"  as  Gibbon  calls 
him — appears  to  have  been  the  most  in- 
satiate ;  being  credited  with  having  eaten 
them  all  day  long,  and  with  having 
swallowed  as  many  as  a  thousand  at  a 
sitting.  Upon  this  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  remarks,  that  though  there 
must  be  exaggeration  here,  many  con- 
temporary evidences  appear  somewhat  to 
confirm  the  fact.  Seneca  was  a  detractor 
of  the  oyster,  denouncing  "oysters  and 
mushrooms  as  things  which  cannot  properly 
be  called  food,  but  mere  provocatives  of 
the  appetite,  causing  those  who  are  already 
full  to  eat  more,  a  something,  no  doubt, 
very  pleasant  to  gluttons." 

Mr.  Bertram,  in  his  Harvest  of  the 
Sea,  tells  us  that  in  all  countries  there  are 
records  of  the  excessive  fondness  of  great 
men  for  oysters.  Cervantes  was  an  oyster- 
eater,  and  he  satirised  the  oyster-dealers 
of  Spain ;  Louis  the  Eleventh,  careful  lest 
scholarship  should  become  defunct  in 
France,  feasted  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
Sarbonne  once  a  year  on  oysters ;  and 
another  Louis  invested  his  cook  with  an 
order  of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  his  oyster 
cookery.  Napoleon  also  was  an  oyster 
lover,  so  was  Rousseau,  and  Turgot  used 
to  eat  a  hundred  or  two  just  to  raise  a 
zest  for  breakfast.  Invitations  to  a  dish 
of  oysters  were  common  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  circles  of  Paris  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  century.  The  Encyclopaedists  were 
particularly  fond  of  oysters.  Helvetius, 
Diderot,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  Voltaire,  and 
others,  were  confirmed  oyster  men.  Before 
the  Revolution  the  violent  politicians  were 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  frequenting  the 
Parisian  oyster-shops ;  and  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  others,  were  fond  of  oysters 
in  their  days  of  innocence.  Cambaceres  was 
famous  for  his  shell-fish  banquets.  Not 
many  years  ago,  before  oysters  rose  to 
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prohibitory  prices,  excepting  among  the 
wealthy,  the  consumption  of  oysters  in 
Paris,  in  the  official  statistics,  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  one  million  a  day. 

Among  our  English  celebrities,  Alexander 
Pope  was  an  oyster-eater  of  taste,  and 
so  was  Dean  Swift.  Thomson,  of  The 
Seasons,  who  knew  all  good  things,  knew 
how  good  a  thing  an  oyster  was.  The 
learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  could  never 
pass  an  oyster-shop  without  having  a  few. 
Gay  appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
same  attraction  : 

Where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  'ranged  behind  the  posts,  there  stay  thy 
haste; 

and  Blomfield,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
declared  that  the  sight  of  an  oyster-stall, 
common  in  his  day,  always  made  his 
mouth  water.  The  Scottish  philosophers, 
too,  of  the  last  century — Hume,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Cullen,  &c. — used  frequently  to 
indulge  in  the  "whiskered  pandores"  of 
their  generation.  "  Oyster-ploys,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  frequently  held  in  the 
quaint  and  clingy  taverns  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh.  Oysters  were  then 
but  sixpence  a  score,  and  of  the 
primest  description,  and  they  were  obtain- 
able in  shops  in  Leith  Walk  even  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  This  oyster  tavern  was  not,  as 
most  others  were,  underground,  but  upon 
a  level  with  the  court  or  close  in  which 
it  was  situated.  But  those  in  the  cellar 
floor,  which  Mr.  Bertram  mentions  in  his 
Harvest  of  the  Sea,  were  frequented 
even  in  the  course  of  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  carriage  and  quality  ladies 
and  gentlemen  folk,  who  descended  to 
partake  of  oysters  and  bottled  porter, 
plenteously,  but  rudely  served.  To  learn 
what  Professor  North's  high  estimation  of 
the  oyster  was,  his  Noctes  Ambrosianse 
may  be  referred  to. 

The  notion  that  an  oyster  is  dead  as 
soon  as  it  is  opened  is  a  fallacious  one, 
and  the  theory  that  consequently  the 
swallower  of  raw  oysters  is  not  guilty  of 
the  ferocity  of  eating  them  alive  is  equally 
untenable.  When 

The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands, 
And  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands  ; 

if  the  operation  be  clean  and  deftly  done, 
the  animal  is  still  alive,  as  no  vital  part  has 
been  touched  by  the  blade,  as  may  be 
shown  by  placing  an  oyster  thus  deprived 
of  its  flat  shell  under  a  few  inches  of  sea- 
water,  when  the  movements  of  its  several 
parts  may  be  observed.  It  is,,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  creature,  if  not  previously 


masticated,  is  swallowed  alive.  When 
under  intelligent  observation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  creature,  which  when  fairly 
opened,  scarce  looks  like  a  living  animal 
until  carefully  spread  out  by  the  knife, 
from  the  touch  of  which  it  does  not  shrink, 
is,  although  without  head  and  brains, 
possessed  of  a  mouth,  stomach,  and  in- 
testinal tract.  We  must  look  for  the 
mouth  near  the  hinge,  and  it  is  concealed  by 
the  folds  of  the  mantle  and  the  two  pairs 
of  labial  laminated  tentacles.  The  mouth 
is  a  simple  transverse  orifice,  without  teeth 
or  any  triturating  organ,  and  leads  almost 
immediately  into  the  stomach.  And  has 
this  hybrid  production,  according  to  Galen 
between  animals  and  plants,  no  other 
physical  and  anatomical  properties  to  boast 
of  1  Yes ;  it  has  further  a  liver,  and  a 
heart — indeed,  it  has  two  hearts  about  the 
size  of  peas,  which  may  be  seen  to  pulsate 
slowly  and  somewhat  irregularly  ;  and  this 
double  organ  consists  of  an  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  contraction  of  which  sends 
the  blood  through  the  entire  system.  The 
gills,  or  beard,  consist  of  two  pairs  of  mem- 
branous plates,  beautifully  striated  and 
floating  within  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 
Microscopists  tell  us  that  if  a  small  portion 
of  the  gill  be  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass  with 
a  little  sea-water,  and  viewed  under  a 
power  of  about  three  hundred,  a  beautiful 
spectacle  Avill  be  seen ;  the  thousands  of 
tiny  cilia  lash  the  water  incessantly,  thus 
causing  fresh  currents  of  water  to  aerate 
the  blood  which  flowrs  through  the  branchial 
vessels.  Yet  withal  this  perfection  of 
organisation,  is  the  oyster  an  incompre- 
hensible creature  : 

It  wears  a  beard  without  any  chin, 
And  gets  out  of  bed  to  be  tucked  in. 

Amongst  the  enemies  of  the  oyster, 
enumerated  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckland,  are 
the  whelk,  star-fish,  and  sand,  a  drift 
of  the  latter  having  destroyed  miles  of 
valuable  oyster  beds  and  the  "  spat," 
as  the  spawn  and  young  are  called, 
in  a  single  night.  Punch  is  eloquently 
poetical  upon  this  subject  in  the  following 
lament : 

Tis  the  voice  of  the  oyster,  I  hear  him  complain  : 
I  can't  live  in  this  place,  here's  the  sandstorm 
again, 

I  was  settling  to  rest  'mid  the  rocks  and  the  tiles 
They  had  made  for  a  home,  but  this  sand,  how  it 
riles  ! 

It  gets  into  my  shell  and  the  delicate  fringe 
That  I  use  when  I  breathe  ;  and  I  can't  shut  my 
hinge 

When  the  grit  lodges  there  ;  so  the  crabs  come  at 

will;  > 
Since  my  poor  mouth  is  open  they  feed  and  they 

kill. 
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I've  complained  to  a  friend,  who  quite  under- 


cut he  can't  undertake  to  abolish  the  sands. 
Thus  the  native  made  moan,  tho'  I  took  up  the 
brown 

Bread  and  butter  and  lemon  and  swallowed  him 
down. 

Brown  bread  and  butter,  lemon,  and 
cayenne  are  the  orthodox  concomitants  to 
oysters,  washed  down  with  chablis,  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  We  prefer  the  more  humble 
porter  or  stout,  not  for  economy  only,  but 
for  choice.  A  peculiar  kind  of  bread  was, 
by  the  ancients,  eaten  with  oysters,  called 
by  Pliny  "  panis  ostrearius,"  but  in  what 
its  peculiarity  consisted  we  are  not  told. 
Apicius  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
cooking  oysters  :  (1)  Pepper,  lovage,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  vinegar,  liquor  from  oysters, 
oil,  and  wine ;  you  may  add  honey  if  you 
like.  (2)  Oysters  seasoned  with  cummin, 
pepper,  lovage,  parsley,  dry  mint,  malo- 
bathrum  leaves,  cummin  in  greater  pro- 
portion, honey,  vinegar,  and  oyster  liquor. 
Honey  and  oysters  ! 

Most  people,  we  believe,  swallow  or 
"bolt"  the  dainty  mollusc,  but  one  authority 
maintains  that  this  is  a  mistake,  holding  that 
the  oyster  has  a  much  finer  flavour,  and  it  is 
far  more  nourishing,  when  well  masticated. 
We  are  asked  whether  any  true  disciple  of 
Apicius  would  swallow  an  oyster  as  he 
would  a  pill ;  if  so,  he  almost  deserves  the 
fate  of  the  celebrated  City  chronometer- 
maker,  who  was  choked  with  one.  The 
swindler,  Dando,  certainly  did  this,  but 
he  characteristically  completed  his  task 
by  bolting  himself.  Dr.  Kitchen  writes  : 
"  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this  delicious 
restorative  in  its  utmost  perfection,  should 
eat  it  the  moment  it  is  opened,  with  its 
own  gravy,  in  the  under  shell;  if  not 
eaten  absolutely  alive,  its  flavour  and  spirit 
are  lost.  The  true  lover  of  an  oyster  will 
have  some  regard  to  the  feelings  of  his 
little  favourite,  and  contrive  to  detach  the 
fish  from  the  shell  dexterously,  that  the 
oyster  is  hardly  conscious  he  has  been 
ejected  from  his  lodgings  till  he  feels  the 
teeth  of  the  piscivorous  gourmet  tickling 
him  to  death." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Quarterly, 
says  :  "It  is  our  practice  to  abjure  a  fork," 
suggesting  that  the  oyster  should  be  lifted 
affectionately  with  the  tongue  into  its 
human  sarcophagus. 

The  use  of  a  fork  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  on  a  memorable  occasion  at  which  we 
were  present  in  Holstein,  the  absence  of 
a  knife  lost  a  wager  of  one  hundred 
pounds.     A  well-known  English  oyster- 


eater  was  boasting  that  he  believed  that 
he  could  "  polish  off "  a  tub  of  oysters  at  a 
sitting,  when  a  gentleman  present  offered 
to  bet  him  the  above  sum  that  he  could 
not  eat  oysters  quicker  than  the  challenger 
could  open  them.  The  wager  was  accepted 
and  conditions  formally  drawn  up.  The 
first  oyster  was  duly  opened  and  presented 
to  the  consumer,  who,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  it  into  his  mouth,  found  it  was  not 
detached  from  the  shell,  and  he  looked 
around  in  vain  for  a  knife  ;  they  had  all 
been  removed,  and  his  teeth  were  not 
sufficiently  of  a  forward  nature  to  permit 
his  getting  them  between  the  oyster  and 
the  shell. 


WHITE  VIOLETS. 
The  children  of  her  Sabbath  school 
Plucked  them  in  valleys  green  and  cool, 

Before  the  dew  was  dry  ; 
And  now  beside  her  book  of  prayer, 
Fanned  .softly  by  the  April  air, 

The  tender  blossoms  lie. 

How  fresh  they  are !  how  fit  to  rest 
Upon  her  happy  girlish  breast, 

To  nestle  in  her  hair ; 
White  symbols  of  her  sheltered  life, 
That  blooms  untouched  by  worldly  strife, 

Uncrossed  by  worldly  care. 
They  seem  to  cling  with  conscious  love 
To  broidered  kerchief,  dainty  glove, 

Dropped  in  her  pretty  haste 
To  greet  the  world-worn  weary  man, 
Who,  lingering  near  her  for  a  span, 

Doth  purest  pleasure  taste. 
I  watch  her  guide  with  tendance  sweet 
Her  aged  father's  tottering  feet 

Along  the  terraced  way  ; 
I  watch  her  face — and  sigh  the  while — 
The  candid  brow,  the  frank,  free  smile 

Of  maiden  in  her  May. 

The  peacock  screams  his  quaint  delight, 
The  hounds  bound  forward  in  her  sight, 

The  kitten  follows  nigh, 
The  doves  coo  softly  at  her  call, 
Dear  queen  and  lady  of  them  all — 

Now  wherefore  do  I  sigh? 
It  were  as  meet  that  I  should  take 
These  violets  white,  and  strive  to  slake 

A  furnace  with  their  dew, 
As  seek  to  link  into  my  life 
Ofpassionate  unrest  and  strife 

This  maiden  sweet  and  true. 

It  were  as  meet  that  I  should  ask 
A  saint  to  share  my  worldly  task, 

As  speak  of  love  to  her, 
Within  whose  spirit  clean  and  white, 
Attuned  to  innocent  delight, 

The  childish  pulses  stir. 

I  touch  her  kerchief  and  her  glove — 
I  might  have  power  to  fill  with  love 

Her  young  untainted  heart ; 
Pass  on,  my  white  wood  violet ! 
God  give  thee  love  without  regret, 

And  joy  without  a  smart; 

For  not  with  me  do  these  abide  : 
A  life  so  wrecked  by  passion's  tide 

I  dare  not  offer  thee ; 
Fulfil  thy  life  with  happy  hours, 
At  peace  among  thy  birds  and  flowers, 

Thou  art  too  pure  for  me  ! 
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ANOTHER    BIRTHDAY  IN 
BOERLAND. 

In  a  former  paper  I  spoke  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  purely  British  subject  who 
had  entered  the  world  at  our  little  town- 
ship of  Utrecht  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
I  attempted  some  slight  sketch  of  the 
festivities  with  which  the  small  garrison  at 
that  time  assembled  there  endeavoured  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

Erom  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
lieges  to  the  fete  of  Her  Majesty  herself, 
is  a  transition  of  ideas  that  will  naturally 
occur  to  such  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  as  were  condemned  to  serve  in 
that  most  hopelessly  barren  and  dreary 
quarter. 

It  does  not  require  any  very  severe 
effort  of  memory  to  recall  all  the  few  red- 
letter  days  which  served  to  mark  the 
monotony  of  life,  as  we  lay  for  months 
encamped  upon  an  arid  plain,  whose  sandy 
waste  extended  in  one  direction  for  six- 
and-twenty  miles,  unrelieved  by  a  single 
tree ;  and  where  Ave  bit  our  thumbs  in  all 
the  utter  depression  of  enforced  inaction, 
sans  work,  sans  play,  sans  sport,  sans 
everything. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  all,  to  a  man,  woman,  and  child, 
pounced  upon  the  faintest  excuse  for  the 
exceedingly  mild  and  ginger-beer  sort  of 
dissipation,  which  was  all  that  we  were 
able  to  compass,  had  something  positively 
pathetic  in  it. 

It  is  affecting  to  recollect  the  ardour 
whereAvith  we  congratulated  one  another 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  dates  of  our 
respective  wedding-days ;  how  we  wrung 
hands  as  the  anniversaries  of  "  joining  the 
regiment "  came  to  each  in  turn ;  how  we 
were  almost  melted  to  tears  as  we 
reminded  one  another  of  our  first  parades, 
of  the  errors  into  which  inexperience  had 
then  betrayed  us,  of  the  numbers  of  down- 
falls which  Ave  had  (or  had  not)  escaped 
from  the  obstinate  persistence  of  our 
swords  in  getting  between  our  legs,  with 
other  incidents  of  a  like  moving  character. 
The  ladies  of  the  garrison,  too  (from  their 
OAvn  account),  followed  suit  by  comparing 
their  innocent  experiences,  giving  one 
another  minute  accounts  of  each  courtship, 
proposal,  and  wedding,  Avith  ample  details 
as  to  "what  he  said"  and  "what  she 
said,"  upon  every  one  of  those  momentous 
occasions,  until  the  fullest  confidence  upon 
the  most  interesting  of  topics  must  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  married  portion  of 
the  community. 


While  the  slightest  pretexts  for  break- 
ing through  the  routine  of  life  were  thus 
greedily  seized  upon,  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary excitement  with  which  Ave  vieAved 
the  approach  of  the  24th  of  May 
Avill  be  easily  understood.  The  little 
camp  was  kept  in  a  perfect  fever  of  loyal 
enthusiasm  for  weeks  beforehand.  And 
Avhen  the  date  upon  which  it  had  been 
determined  to  hold  the  official  com- 
memoration proper  to  the  royal  birthday 
transpired,  schemes  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  most  befitting  way  of  celebrating 
the  day,  and  of  impressing  the  natives  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  poured 
in  like  a  hailstorm  on  the  authorities  from 
all  quarters. 

In  justice  to  these  worthies  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  displayed  a  long- 
suffering  and  forbearance  worthy  of  so 
great  a  cause.  Proposals  even  the  Avildest 
and  most  preposterous  were  certain  at 
any  rate  of  a  hearing,  though  they  usually 
ended  in  smoke,  from  the  authors  having 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  materials  for 
canning  them  into  execution  were  un- 
happily conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

It  was  for  this  reason  Ave  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  really  magnificent  project 
of  sending  up  a  fire-balloon  inscribed  with 
a  suitable  legend,  it  having  been  discovered 
that  the  Commissariat  Department  at 
Utrecht  did  not  keep  an  assortment  of 
these  machines  in  store,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  a  special  messenger  to 
Maritzburg,  and  possibly  to  England,  to 
procure  one.  The  idea  of  a  ball  was 
also  given  up  after  a  protracted  sitting  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  at 
which  many  intricate  calculations  were 
made,  and  much  solid  thinking  expended. 
The  fact  Avas  not  at  first  realised  that  there 
Avere  only  five  English  ladies  in  the 
garrison ;  they,  too,  positively  declined  to 
patronise  any  entertainment  in  Avhich  the 
Dutch  Boeresses  were  to  participate, 
alleging  that  at  the  dances  periodically 
given  by  these  gentry,  windows  were  kept 
rigorously  closed,  smoking — and  smoking, 
ye  gods,  of  Boer  tobacco  ! — was  permitted, 
and  the  proceedings  invariably  wound  up 
with  kiss-in-the-ring. 

Picnics  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  our 
life  being  one  perpetual  picnic.  The  daily 
al  fresco  boiling  of  kettles  and  watching 
of  pots  soon  loses  the  slight  interest  which 
its  very  incongruity  with  the  surroundings 
of  civilisation  imparts  to  this  occupation 
at  home ;  and  when  one's  kitchen  consists 
merely  of  sods  laid  on  the  ground,  and  is 
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liable  at  any  moment  to  be  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  a  dust-storm,  the 
delight  of  cooking  one's  own  chops  with 
one's  own  hands  is  so  largely  mingled 
with  anxiety  as  to  be  deprived  of  half 
its  charms.  The  last  of  these  schemes, 
consisting  of  the  inevitable  banquet, 
whereat  every  tinned  and  native  luxury 
was  to  be  made  to  do  duty  for  some  home 
delicacy — a  device  which  only  rendered 
the  absence  of  English  comforts  more 
painfully  conspicuous — was  only  resigned 
by  its  authors  after  a  hard  struggle.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  older  and 
more  dyspeptic  members  of  our  corps  learnt 
that  their  digestions  were  to  be  saved  the 
wear  and  tear  of  more  than  ordinarily 
gruesome  compounds,  and  that  the  usual 
field-day  and  march-past  were  to  consti- 
tute (as  became  a  military  community) 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  day's 
entertainment. 

In  making  our  preparations  for  the 
eventful  day  one  fruitful  source  of  anxiety 
at  home  was  spared,  as  the  climate  of 
the  Transvaal  possesses  the  advantage  of 
enabling  one  to  foretell  the  weather,  and 
secure  a  fine  day  weeks  in  advance.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  advantage  is 
almost  the  solitary  one,  and  the  variations 
of  temperature  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
the  storms  and  unsettled  weather  of  our 
cloudy  island.  The  contrast  between  the 
comparative  chill  of  the  nights  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  days  is  one  of  its  pecu- 
liarities most  especially  trying  to  Europeans, 
and  proves  a  more  fruitful  source  of  fever 
and  dysentery  than  all  the  bad  waters  of 
all  the  unsanitary  camps  that  were  ever 
pitched.  The  steady  wind  that  for  certain 
months  in  the  year  is  perpetually  blowing 
across  the  Transvaal,  passes  almost  un- 
noticed in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  but  a 
few  moments  spent  under  the  shade  of  a 
wall  gives  one  the  effect  of  a  drench  in  a 
bath  of  ice-cold  water  with  one's  clothes 
on.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  sitting  in  the  shade,  enveloped  in  great- 
coats and  rugs,  watching  a  fellow-mortal 
half-a-dozen  yards  off  toiling  in  the  sun 
with  the  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
face. 

The  most  grilling  day  in  the  Long 
Valley  at  Aldershot  would  give  no  idea 
of  the  sweltering  endured  by  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  attempt  to  do  her  honour 
beneath  a  South  African  sun. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  dawned 
deliciously,   as    all   days   do  in  South 


Africa,  and  the  sun  soon  routed  the  sharp 
frost  which  had  made  us  shiver  in  our 
blanket-bags  during  the  night,  and  draAv 
an  extra  rug  over  our  beds  for  comfort's 
sake.  By  nine  o'clock  the  tents  were 
simply  ovens,  and  we  were  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shadow  they  cast  as  we 
sat  at  breakfast  and  watched  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  going  on  from  dawn. 
But  though  the  camp  was  early  astir  and 
humming  like  a  hive  of  bees,  the  town 
had  made  no  attempt  to  second  our  exer- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  phlegmatic 
Hollanders  had  closed  their  stores,  either 
from  a  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion, 
or  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  their 
customers,  and  were  strolling  about  with 
their  gaily-dressed  daughters  and  little 
tubs  of  wives. 

But  the  Boers,  whom  these  loyal  de- 
monstrations were  specially  designed  to 
impress,  held  themselves  pointedly  aloof 
from  taking  even  a  passive  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  as  they  assembled  in  little 
knots  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  wore 
even  more  than  their  ordinary  glum  and 
lowering  expression  of  countenance. 

Their  behaviour  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion caused  us  to  marvel  for  the  hundredth 
time  at  the  utter,  and  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
the  wilful  ignorance  respecting  the  disaffec- 
tion of  these  people  which  prevailed  in  high 
places  at  home.  The  contrast  between  the 
smiling  and  good-tempered  Kafir,  easily 
amenalDle  to  authority  and  accustomed  to 
discipline,  whom  we  were  there  to  subdue, 
and  the  turbulent  and  independent  Boer, 
whose  quarrel  we  were  ostensibly  espousing, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  even  the  least 
observant  of  us  in  an  almost  ludicrous 
light. 

"  Can  they  possibly  know,"  we  could  not 
help  saying  to  each  other,  "  anything  of  the 
real  character  of  this  people  1  Can  they 
realise  the  sullen  reluctance  with  which 
they  bow  their  necks  to  the  very  light  yoke 
we  are  imposing  on  them  1  What  were  the 
colours  employed  to  paint  the  relief  of  the 
grateful  Boer  upon  finding  himself  taken 
under  our  protecting  wing,  when  his  loyal 
ardour  could  find  no  other  vent  than  in  a 
determined  attempt  to  pull  down  the 
British  flag  upon  the  first  occasion  of  its 
waving  over  our  new  territory  1  What," 
we  asked  one  another,  "  could  have  been 
the  euphuisms  used  to  describe  this  pro- 
ceeding, in  such  a  manner  as  to  tickle 
agreeably  the  ear  of  the  nation  %'?  . 

Certainly  it  requires  a  fine  diplomatic 
intelligence  to  recognise  the  merits  of  the 
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Boer  when  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
fellow-subject,  and  his  personal  attrac- 
tions are  of  a  kind  which  is  apt  to  diminish 
and  disappear  altogether  when  subjected  to 
the  test  of  individual  acquaintance. 

There  is  a  natural  refinement  and  high- 
breeding  about  the  Kafir  which,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  visits  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  to  the  neighbouring  kraals,  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  being  betrayed  into 
a  single  act  of  incivility,  or  even  the  exhi- 
bition of  rude  curiosity ;  whereas  the 
nature  of  the  Boer  frequently  displayed 
itself  in  a  positively  offensive  coarseness  of 
manner  and  conversation. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  occurs  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  an  excursion  which 
was  undertaken  by  a  party  from  the  camp, 
in  response  to  a  pressing  invitation  from 
one  of  these  gentry. 

As  is  customary,  the  visitors  were  regaled 
with  oranges,  plum  cake,  syrup-like  coffee, 
and  strong  waters,  according  to  their 
respective  sexes  •  and  conversation  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  dumb-show,  with  an 
occasional  reference  to  an  Anglo-Dutch 
Bible  to  help  it  over  a  more  than  usually 
stiff  linguistic  fence.  A  couple  of  hours  is 
considered  barely  sufficient  for  a  morning 
call  in  Boerland,  and,  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  the  good  dopper  became  more  and  more 
enamoured  of  the  personal  attractions  of 
one  of  his  lady  visitors.  Her  blooming 
complexion  and  fresh  English  beauty  were 
descanted  on  for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
Boer  neighbours,  who  had  dropped  in  to 
join  the  party.  And  though  the  language 
in  which  these  criticisms  were  couched  was 
only  partially  intelligible  to  us,  the  general 
tenor  of  them  was  rendered  sufficiently 
obvious  by  the  eloquent  gestures  with 
which  they  were  accompanied.  And  by 
the  time  the  "  square-oh,"  flavoured  with 
aniseed,  had  ebbed  in  its  high-shouldered 
bottle,  the  host  had  wound  up  by  recom- 
mending the  object  of  his  flattering 
remarks  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  young 
Boer  friends  "  about  to  settle  ; "  altogether 
ignoring,  or  having  overlooked  the  fact, 
that  the  lady  in  question  was  a  wife 
already. 

Arguments  having  entirely  failed  to 
induce  our  host  to  regard  this  obstacle  in 
anything  approaching  a  serious  light,  and 
the  husband  not  being  present  to  put  in  his 
claim  in  person,  a  retreat  was  sounded, 
and  we  withdrew,  pretty  Mrs.  Chose 
almost  suffocated  with  laughter,  which 
broke  out,  peal  after  peal,  as  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  camp. 


Meanwhile,  it  is  the  Queen's  Birth- 
day, and  our  little  army  is  marching 
through  the  ant-hills  and  dongas,  which 
considerably  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  their  "  fours,"  on  their  way  to  the  parade- 
ground.  A  thicket  of  blue-gum  trees,  with 
their  dull  leaves  and  stems  all  twisted  like 
corkscrews,  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  insidious 
wind,  and  the  Union  Jack  droops  almost 
motionless  at  the  saluting  base.  Half-a- 
dozen  Boers,  mounted  on  their  sturdy 
ponies,  assemble  at  the  corners  of  the 
ground,  and  stolidly  watch  our  little  band 
deploying  into  line;  possibly  with  the 
view  of  gaining  a  wrinkle  by  witnessing 
our  manoeuvres.  It  does,  indeed,  require  a 
mustering  of  all  one's  British  egotism,  to 
imagine  that  the  handling  of  such  a  sprink- 
ling of  men  as  we  are  able  to  bring  on  to 
the  ground  could  convey  a  much  more 
awe-inspiring  impression  to  the  mind  of 
even  the  most  timorous  and  faint-hearted 
Boer,  than  would  be  produced  by  the 
crowing  of  the  bantam-cocks  of  his  own 
farm-yard. 

From  the  rising  ground  behind,  it  looks 
as  if  a  pocket-handkerchief  would  more 
than  cover  the  entire  spectacle — the  thin 
red  line  (here  so  very  thin!),  the  motley 
crowd  of  Dutch  and  Hottentots,  amongst 
whom  lithe  Kafirs  unencumbered  with 
clothes,  barring  a  string  or  two  of  cow-tails, 
or  an  old  red  jacket  worn  for  purposes  of 
display,  slip  in  and  out. 

And  now  the  proceedings  open  with 
the  feu-de-joie,  inevitable  commencement 
of  a  birthday  parade.  Crack !  crack !  down 
the  front  rank  and  up  the  rear  rank,  upon 
which  the  mettlesome  steeds  bestridden  by 
the  Boers  one  after  another  turn  tail  and 
make  for  the  open  veldt.  It  requires  all 
the  habits  of  discipline  to  suppress  roars  of 
laughter  at  the  curious  exhibition  presented 
by  this  string  of  John  Gilpins,  as  they  dis- 
appear, each  in  his  turn,  thrown  well  for- 
ward on  the  necks  of  their  horses,  their 
exceedingly  baggy  pantaloons  blown  out 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  their  broad- 
brimmed  sugar-loaf  hats  spinning  like  so 
many  tops  over  the  plain.  But  the  Boer 
is  a  good  horseman,  and,  though  some  of 
them  had  to  return  hatless,  they  all  re- 
sumed their  position  in  a  body  under  the 
gum-trees,  and  watched  the  march-past 
with  their  usual  air  of  imperturbability. 
Clouds  of  dust  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Long  Valley  rose  into  the 
air,  exasperating  the  temper  of  Tommy 
Atkins,  and  imparting  an  extra  hoarseness 
to  his  loyal  cheers. 
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Alas !  how  sadly  has  even  that  little 
band  had  its  ranks  thinned  since  then  ! 
To  us  on  the  spot  it  really  seemed  as  if  the 
impending  campaign  was  only  the  feverish 
nightmare  of  over-anxious  politicians,  and 
so  greatly  was  the  strength  of  our  future 
enemy  underrated,  that  one  of  the 
most  successful  leaders  in  the  Zulu  War 
assured  the  writer  of  his  positive  convic- 
tion that,  even  if  the  campaign  ever  com- 
menced— which  he  doubted — the  whole 
thing  would  be  quashed  by  a  mere  military 
promenade  through  the  country. 

After  other  entertainments,  which  largely 
partook  of  the  civilian  element,  the  demon- 
strations were  concluded  by  a  monster  bon- 
fire at  the  camp,  round  which  the  whole  gar- 
rison assembled ;  and  while  the  flames  flared 
and  roared,  and  lighted  up  the  uniforms 
of  the  men  and  white  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
we  drank  Her  Majesty's  health  in  some 
excellent  punch,  and  listened  to  the  some- 
what dreary  minstrelsy  of  Tommy  Atkins. 

As  one  by  one  the  vocalists  were  named 
by  their  comrades,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  weird  light,  we  tried  to  forget  that  we 
had  heard  The  Little  Log  Cabin  in  the 
Lane,  or  Silver  Bells  of  Memory,  diligently 
practised  any  number  of  times  the  last  few 
nights  at  the  canteen.  The  beautiful  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  followina;  lines  : 


Sure  I  cannot  stay  here, 
For  I  feel  very  queer. 
Take  me  home  to  my  mother, 
My  father  and  brother,  &c, 

met  with  a  burst  of  sympathy,  and  the 
song  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
demanded  had  it  consisted  of  anything 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  stanzas. 

Round  the  fire,  too,  were  discussed  the 
arrangements  for  a  shoot  to  take  place  at 
the  farm  of  a  wealthy  Boer,  who  had  given 
a  general  and  most  pressing  invitation  to 
the  whole  garrison,  ladies  included,  after 
having  been  himself  entertained  at  the 
mess  at  lunch.  His  invitation  had  been 
couched  in  terms  which  admirably  set 
forth  that  frank  good-breeding  and  delicacy 
for  which  his  race  is  so  famous. 

"You  can  all  come,"  quoth  he,  waving  a 
dingy  paw  with  sublime  vagueness  in  the 
direction  of  the  tents.  "lama  rich  man, 
plenty  oxen.  I  can  buy  you  all  up.  Come 
and  bring  your  wives.  What  does  it  matter 
to  me  how  many  of  you  come  2 " 

There  was,  of  course,  no  declining  an 
invitation  thus  gracefully  expressed;  but 
as  this  happened  to  be  the  dopper  under 
whose  roof  one  of  the  ladies  had.  been  so 
cavalierly  disposed  of  en  second  noces,  the 


whole  of  them  were  unanimous  in  refusing 
to  join  the  party,  either  being  resigned  to 
making  the  best  of  their  present  partners, 
or  not  relishing  the  prospect  of  hearing 
their  personal  merits  appraised,  with  the 
odious  comparisons  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accompany  such  criticisms. 

And,  in  coming  to  this  decision,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  ladies  displayed 
all  their  wonted  discretion,  as  we  were 
fain  to  admit  upon  a  general  comparing  of 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  day's  sport,  when 
an  opinion  by  no  means  favourable  to  deer- 
stalking, as  practised  under  Boer  auspices, 
was  arrived  at  Avithout  a  dissentient  voice. 
Those  of  us  who  had  been  indulging  them- 
selves with  visions  of  herds  of  harte-beeste, 
rede-boke,  or  even  a  possible  troop  of  gnu, 
felt,  as  they  subsequently  confessed,  dirt- 
cheap  when  their  exertions  in  toiling  all 
day,  under  a  broiling  sun,  through  grass  as 
high  as  their  heads,  and  over  loose  boulders 
with  a  sprained  ancle  in  every  one  of  them, 
ended  in  bringing  them  within  shot  of 
half-a-dozen  miserable  springboke,  very 
little  bigger  than  hares.  Others,  whose 
expectations  had  been  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  were  resigned  to  the  prospect  of 
having  the  day's  sport  remain  a  unique 
experience.  The  proceedings  opened  with 
breakfast  at  the  farm,  consisting  of  leathery 
steaks,  euphemistically  christened  "slab"  by 
the  soldiers,  swimming  in  strong  grease,  the 
inevitable  sickly-sweet  coffee,  and  oranges 
to  follow.  At  the  shooting  rendezvous, 
whither  we  rode  escorted  by  a  very  small, 
very  active  Kafir  boy,  and  followed  by  a 
band  of  eager  "Tommies,"  who  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  join  the  expedition  in  the 
capacity  of  beaters,  we  found  two  or  three 
young  Boers  and  Kafirs  awaiting  us.  These 
last,  looking  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
carried  sheaves  of  their  light  throwing 
assegais,  and  had  in  charge  a  collection  of 
rough-haired  mongrel  clogs  of  the  lurcher 
sort,  very  tall  and  bony,  but  evidently 
thoroughly  up  to  all  that  was  required  of 
them.  Our  ponies  scrambled  up  the  hill- 
side like  cats,  and  soon  landed  us  on  the 
"  high  veldt,"  whence  a  magnificent  view 
of  hills,  rearing  their  heads  rank  after 
rank,  spread  before  us  on  all  sides. 

The  Kafirs  now  extend  in  line,  with 
dogs  well  to  heel  and  assegais  at  the  poise. 
Their  movements  are  obviously  embarrassed 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  as  soon  as  they  recover 
from  having  been  thoroughly  pumped  at 
the  hill,  show  a  disposition  to  rush  wildly 
about  in  all  directions,  and  manifest  the 
greatest   reluctance    to   submit    to  the 
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guidance  of  their  better-instructed  black 
brethren.  After  what  we  are  beginning 
to  think  will  be  an  endless  pilgrimage  up 
one  hill-side  and  down  another,  a  few  bucks 
are  descried  careering  off  in  the  distance. 
Suddenly  an  animal  which  few  of  us  would 
recognise  as  a  deer,  were  it  not  for  the  wild 
chorus  of  shouts  which  its  appearance  pro- 
vokes, starts  up  almost  from  under  our  feet. 

Maniacal  yells  follow  from  the  soldiers  and 
Kafirs,  and  a  general  discharge  of  all  guns 
within  possible  or  impossible  range,  where- 
upon the  dogs  get  loose  and  pull  down  the 
quarry  amidst  a  universal  excitement  for 
which  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  wretched 
little  beast  seems  to  offer  a  very  poor  excuse. 

The  adventure  terminated,  there  is  a 
general  adjournment  for  lunch,  and  the 
deer  having  been  "gralloched"  on  the 
spot  the  Kafirs  draw  round  the  fire  with 
the  offal,  which  had  fallen  to  their  portion, 
and  after  throwing  it  on  the  pile  and  burn- 
ing it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
knock  off  the  ashes  and  proceed  to  devour 
their  smoky  tit-bits  with  admirable  appetite. 

In  the  afternoon  it  must  be  confessed 
that  sport  rather  flags,  both  by  reason  of 
the  paucity  of  game,  and  the  irrepres- 
sible excitement  of  the  soldiers,  who  scare 
away  whatever  deer  there  may  happen  to 
be  by  their  uncontrollable  propensity  to 
shout  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  even 
on  no  provocation  at  all. 

But  after  all,  when  we  consider  the 
ineffable  dulness  of  their  lives,  one  cannot 
feel  surprised  if  they  did  take  a  little 
extra  advantage  of  blowing  off  the  steam, 
whenever  a  rare  opportunity  for  doing  so 
presented  itself. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  men  was 
most  exemplary.  Week  succeeded  week 
with  the  same  dreary  routine  of  parades, 
fatigues,  and  sentry-go,  and  though  de- 
sertions became  not  unfrequent  as  time 
went  on,  many  of  these  appeared  mainly 
attributable  to  restlessness  and  love  of 
change.  Several  of  the  runaways,  after 
a  few  days'  aimless  wanderings  amongst 
the  hills  and  Kafir  villages,  returned  of 
their  own  accord,  and  "threw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court." 

But  besides  these  victims  of  ennui,  there 
were  other  offenders  of  a  more  determined 
character,  who  had  joined  the  regiment  as 
volunteers,  clearly  with  the  sole  idea  of 
getting  a  free  passage  out.  These  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  their 
escape,  either  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  gold-fields,  or  of  finding  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose 


mountains,  easily  discernible  from  Utrecht, 
offered  a  perpetual  temptation  to  men 
of  this  class.  Once  over  the  border, 
the  popular  theory  was  that  justice  could 
not  overtake  the  offenders.  Whether  this 
was  actually  the  case,  or  whether  the  idea 
arose  from  the  fact  that  their  extradition 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
that  would  have  attended  it,  I  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  certain  it  is  that 
several  of  the  best  artisans  in  the  regiment 
went  off,  in  the  hope  of  their  talents  meet- 
ing with  a  better  recognition  in  the  Free 
State,  where  skilled  labour  is  at  a  premium. 
The  resolution  with  which  many  of  them 
carried  this  purpose  into  effect,  and  the 
amount  of  hardship  they  must  have  con- 
sequently endured,  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  negroes  on  a  plantation  of  the  typical 
Legree  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  specimen  of  a 
determined  deserter  was  to  be  found  in  the 

person  of  T  ,  one  of  the  volunteers  who 

had  joined  us  under  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned.  This  gentleman — who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  man  whose  filial  piety  had 
elicited  much  applause  on  the  night  of  the 
bonfire — was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable 
character.  Long  before  his  roving  pro- 
pensities developed  themselves,  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities  had  made  him  a  marked 
man  in  the  regiment.  His  drolleries  on 
board  ship,  and  ingenious  devices  for 
lightening  the  tedium  of  a  voyage,  kept 
the  troop-deck  alive ;  and  many  a  night 
the  word  was  passed,  at  the  request  of  the 
ladies,  for  the  musical  talent  to  come  aft, 
that  the  quarter-deck  might  enjoy  the 
quaint  ditties,  liberally  interspersed  with 

improvisations,  of  Private  T  .  The 

zealous  performance  of  his  duties  soon 
procured  him  his  lance  stripe,  and  before 
we  had  landed  many  weeks,  Corporal 

T  appeared  to  be  imbued  with  a 

larger  measure  of  esprit  de  corps  than 
many  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  regi- 
ment. In  fact,  so  far  had  his  smartness 
and  little  accomplishments  advanced  him 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  corps,  that  it 
positively  seemed  to  have  sustained  a  loss, 
and  even  the  ladies  felt  they  had  been 
deprived  of  a  plaything,  when  one  morning 
the  brilliant  corporal  was  reported  absent. 

After  a  smart  chase,  the  runaway  was 
captured  and  relegated  to  the  guard-tent, 
where,  stripped  of  his  factitious  virtues,  he 
stood. revealed  in  his  true  colours,  as  arrant 
a  scoundrel  as  ever  breathed  to  await  his 
trial.  Even  there,  his  cleverness  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and,  by  his  exemplary 
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conduct  and  amusing  ways,  lie  soon  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  good  opinion 
of  his  gaolers.  So  successful  was  he, 
that  one  fine  moonlight  night  the  news 
was  spread  that  the  prisoner  had  effected 
his  escape,  having  used  the  very  prudent 
precaution  of  taking  his  janitor  along 
with  him. '  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  either,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sergeant 
protested  that  he  heard  the  ringing  of  a 
rifle  on  the  ground,  and,  looking  out,  saw 
two  figures  stealing  away  in  the  moonlight. 
In  spite  of  an  immediate  chase  being  or- 
ganised, Kafir  runners,  and  even  dogs, 
being  called  into  requisition,  not  a  trace  of 
the  fugitives  was  ever  discovered. 

Strange  rumours  soon  became  current  in 
the  camp,  that  the  corporal,  finding  the 
company  of  his  benefactor  somewhat  irk- 
some, had  taken  the  shortest  way  to  rid 
himself  of  it,  and  that  the  victim's  spirit 
had  returned  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his 
misconduct.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whether 
someone  was  playing  a  trick,  or  whether 
it  was  an  instance  of  the  not  uncommon 
superstition  of  soldiers,  certain  it  is  that 
the  most  extraordinary  stories  obtained 
credence,  and  the  men  preferred  to  go 
about  in  twos  and  threes  after  dark. 

With  the  expiring  flames  of  our  bonfire 
died  the  last  effort  we  had  energy  to  make 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  existence.  Many 
months  had  still  to  pass,  during  which  we 
were  compelled  to  discuss  the  very  small- 
beer  of  our  life,  and  make  what  wry  faces 
we  chose  at  its  flatness.  Anyone  can 
understand  the  relief,  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment when  reinforcements  at  length  reached 
our  little  camp,  and  bustle  and  preparation 
for  service  in  the  field  usurped  the  place  of 
our  former  inaction. 

I  will  venture  to  say  there  was  not 
one  man  who  did  not  rejoice  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  when  the  order  at  last 
came  to  march  in  the  direction  whither 
during  nine  weary  months  our  faces  had 
been  turned,  and  where  night  after  night 
we  had  watched  the  grass-fires  twinkle  like 
stars  on  the  mountains  of  Zululand. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  XII.     A  BROKEN  BUTTERFLY. 

"  All  over  ! "  repeated  Jenny.  The 
words  almost  took  away  her  breath.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry, 
in  the  mingled  shock,  surprise,  and  relief 


of  such  news.  And  yet  that  ineffable  look 
in  Sybil's  eyes — a  mother  would  have 
understood  it  better,  aye,  even  the  most 
disapproving  of  mothers,  and  would  have 
taken  the  poor  crushed  child  to  her  heart. 
But  sisters — younger  sisters — cannot  quite 
be  mothers  in  their  tenderness,  and  our 
poor  Jenny  was  very  young.  What  did 
she  know  of  the  pain  her  sister  was 
enduring ;  the  pain  of  abandonment  by  the 
man  who  had  seemed  like  a  god  to  her  in 
his  fatal  love  and  beauty,  when  he  first 
stooped  to  win  her  heart?  It  was  well 
for  that  aching  heart  that  Jenny's  tone 
expressed  nothing  worse  than  absolute 
bewilderment. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said  with  a  kind  of  gasp,  "  I 

am  so  -"    Then,  checking  herself  as  she 

saw  her  sister's  wasted  hands  go  up  to 
cover  her  face,  and  recalled  the  meaning  of 
the  words  she  had  heard :  "  But,  Sybil,  I 

don't  understand.    He  does  not  love  

Oh,  you  mean  he  is  angry  because  you  have 
broken  it  off.  Yet  one  might  have  known 
you  would.  "  And  he — surely  he  must 
honour  you  more  for  refusing,  if  he  is 
anyway  worthy  of  you.  What  has  he  said  1 " 

But  already  Sybil  was  regretting  having 
told  as  much  as  she  had.  The  words  had 
broken  from  her,  wrung  forth  by  the  irre- 
sistible craving  for  sympathy  which  her 
sister's  generosity  and  affection  had  evoked; 
but  the  way  in  which  Jenny  took  her 
answer,  her  readiness  to  condemn  Gareth, 
even  before  she  knew  where  he  was  in 
fault,  recalled  his  victim  to  herself. 

Anything  but  blame  for  him  she  could 
bear •  but  not  that.  Her  love  for  him  was 
so  blindly  worshipping  that,  even  though  he 
had  smitten  her  through  the  very  heart, 
she  would  not  blame  him  herself.  Nay,  so 
long  as  the  wrong  he  had  done  her  was 
hidden  in  that  heart,  she  could  draw  the 
edges  of  the  wound  it  had  made  over  it, 
hold  it  lovingly  there,  forgive  it )  and  by 
the  divine  power  of  that  forgiveness  let  her 
love  grow  still  greater  and  put  forth  deeper 
roots  than  before.  But  would  J enny  forgive 
him  if  she  knew,  she  who  was  ready  to  cry 
shame  on  him  even  when  she  did  not  know 
that  he  had  erred  at  all?  Or  rather,  might 
she  not  raise  that  cry  so  loud  as  to  bring 
down  general  reproach  on  that  cruel  but 
dearly  loved  one  ;  reproach  which  might  in 
time  reach  his  ears,  and,  by  proving  that 
she  had  betrayed  him,  make  him  love  her 
still  less  1 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  she  said,  dropping  her 
poor  hands  from  her  face,  and  lifting  them 
tremblingly  to  Jenny.    "He  is  worthy, 
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more  than  worthy  of  me.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  You  don't  understand ;  only — it  is 
all  over." 

She  said  these  words  again  as  if  to  stop 
any  further  questioning ;  but  not  even  her 
magnanimity  could  suppress  the  infinite 
sadness  of  the  tone  which  uttered  them  • 
and  Jenny's  eyes  filled  with  pity  at  the 
sound  of  it.  At  that  moment  she  felt 
almost  willing  to  accept  Gareth  Vane  for  a 
brother,  in  view  of  the  sacrifice  her  sister 
had  made  in  renouncing  him.  And  she 
was  remorseful  too  ;  she  believed  that  she 
had  not  done  that  sister  justice.  Of  late, 
indeed,  she  had  begun  to  read  Sybil's 
character  more  truly,  to  judge  her  by  other 
rules  than  those  by  which  she  would  judge 
herself,  and  while  loving  her  as  much  as, 
or  more  than  ever,  to  expect  less  from  her ; 
but  now  she  began  to  think  this  judgment 
had  not  been  correct.  Even  she  could  not 
have  contemplated  any  higher  duty  than  to 
voluntarily  give  up  the  man  she  loved, 
when  she  was  free  to  marry  him,  because 
that  freedom  had  been  purchased  by  her 
mother's  death ;  and  if  Sybil  had  done  this, 
Sybil  so  soft,  so  tender,  to  whom  love  was 
an  essential,  ought  she  not  to  be  rewarded  1 
Could  she  be  allowed  to  break  her  heart  in 
silence  as  she  was  doing  1  Would  their 
mother  have  suffered  it  1 

"Sybil  dear,"  she  said  vehemently,  "this 
must  not  be.  You  have  done  it  for  poor 
mamma's  sake ;  and  it  is  very  good  of  you, 
very  good  and  noble  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
she  would  wish  it.  She  wanted  your  happi- 
ness before  anything  else  ;  and  if  it  pains 
you  so — if  you  love  him  still,  why  should 
you  not  marry  him  1  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary that  you  should  both  be  parted  and 
made  unhappy  for  life." 

"  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said 
Sybil.  Jenny  was  torturing  her  in  pure 
ignorance  ;  and  yet  the  poor  sufferer,  weak 
in  so  many  ways,  struggled  still  for  strength 
to  bear  the  torture  and  show  no  petulance 
against  the  sister  who,  she  well  knew, 
would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  her. 

Yet  it  was  very  hard.  She  must  shield 
Gareth ;  yet  to  do  so  by  assuming  a 
heroism  of  which  she  felt  herself  incapable 
was  repugnant  to  her  ;  and  poor  Sybil  was 
not  clever  at  subterfuge. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  about  it,"  she  said, 
bursting  into  tears.  "It  is  not  as  you 
think,  though  that  would  be  quite  sufficient 
reason ;  but  there  is  another  as  well — a 
reason  he  knows.  He — he  does  not  wish 
it  himself  now.  Oh,  Jenny,  don't  go  on 
me  questions.    Don't  say  any  more 


about  it.  Only  believe  that  he  is  not  to 
blame,  not  in  any  way,  and  that  I  cannot 
help  loving  him  though  I  shall  never  see 
him  anymore — never  any  more." 

The  last  words  were  hardly  audible. 
Her  cough  had  come  on  with  the  tears ; 
and  despite  her  sister's  efforts  at  soothing 
her  it  went  on  and  on,  growing  more 
violent  till  at  last  her  lips  were  suddenly 
reddened  by  a  stain  which  sent  Jenny  flying 
in  wild  terror,  first  for  Mrs.  Matherson  and 
then  for  a  doctor.  The  hemorrhage  was 
over  long  before  the  latter  came,  however, 
and  had  been  so  slight  altogether  that  he 
thought  very  little  of  it.  After  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  the  lungs  were 
naturally  weak,  and  any  violent  agitation 
or  fit  of  weeping  might  easily  cause  a 
rupture  of  some  minute  vessel.  She  was 
undoubtedly  in  a  very  low  state  ;  but  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  organically  amiss. 
Let  her  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and 
no  worry  or  excitement  of  any  sort. 
Nothing  so  bad  as  crying  for  a  girl  in  that 
feeble  condition ;  and  Jenny,  feeling  terribly 
guilty  and  reproaching  herself  already  with 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
promised  eagerly  to  obey,  and  determined 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  the 
first  to  mention  Gareth  Vane's  name  again. 
How  could  she  help  being  glad  that  the 
brief  engagement  was  over  ]  And  Sybil 
had  assured  her  again  and  again  of  the  fact, 
and  had  begged  her  to  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions. Surely  it  was  well  that  she  should 
obey,  and  that  the  man,  who  had  come  like 
an  ill  wind  into  their  lives,  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  away  in  silence.  Blame  him  of 
course  she  would,  for  his  coming  if  not  for 
his  going — nay,  despite  Sybil's  faltering 
excuses,  more  perhaps  for  the  latter  than 
the  former ;  only  the  blame  should  be  in 
her  own  heart.    She  would  mention  his 

name  no  more ;  and  perhaps — in  time  

What  did  Sybil  mean  by  "  another  reason'"? 
Was  it  not  possible  that,  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  she  had  come  to 
recognise  true  gold  and  despise  alloy1? 
That  her  heart,  after  its  short  fitful  wander- 
ing, had  gone  back  to  its  old  owner1?  Ah! 
indeed  she  would  be  silent  if  such  happiness 
were  in  store  for  them,  silent  and  thankful 
too  !  Her  great  eyes  shone  out  with  nearly 
their  old  gladness  at  the  mere  thought 
of  it. 

And  meanwhile  Sybil,  tucked  up  in  the 
bed  where  Mrs.  Matherson  (who  thought 
more  of  the  accident  than  the  doctor  did) 
had  insisted  on  banishing  her  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  was  reproaching  herself  for  the 
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alarm  she  had  occasioned ;  and  trembling 
lest  her  tears  and  bungling  should  have 
roused  her  sister's  suspicions  of  the  truth. 
J enny  was  so  impetuous.  Who  knew  what 
she  might  say  or  do  if  her  indignation  were 
once  roused?  She  watched  nervously  till 
the  younger  girl  came  into  her  room  again, 
and  then  put  up  a  pitiful  little  mouth  to  be 
kissed,  whispering  eagerly  : 

"Dear  Jenny,  I'm  so  sorry  I  made  such 
a  fuss.  Promise  me  one  thing  now;  please 
do." 

"  Anything  in  the  world  if  you'll  only 
not  excite  yourself,"  said  Jenny,  kissing 
her.  "  Sybil,  the  doctor  said  you  were  to 
be  quiet." 

"  I  will ;  only  promise  me  first  that  you 
will  not  speak  about  this  any  more,  even 
to  me.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no  wrong 
done.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  and  even 
mamma  must  forgive.  I  am  —  quite 
happy." 

Happy,  with  that  face  !  Aye,  and  with 
that  folded  paper  in  her  bosom  on  which 
her  hand  rested  even  then  !  But  the  poor 
little  martyr  had  forced  a  smile  to  bear  out 
the  faltering  words ;  and  J  enny,  with  the 
gladness  still  in  her  own  eyes,  saw  the 
smile  only,  and  not  what  was  behind  it. 

"Of  course  I  will  promise,"  she  said 
readily.  "  We  will  never  speak  of  him  or 
it  again  ;  and  as  to  mamma,  be  comforted, 
darling,  for  she  forgave  you  long  ago.  So 
now  rest  quietly  while  I  make  you  some 
iced  lemonade.  The  doctor  said  it  would 
do  you  good." 

She  went  away  as  she  spoke,  and  Sybil 
was  left  at  peace.  She  had  succeeded. 
Jenny  was  evidently  satisfied,  and  Gareth 
safe  from  any  imputation  of  baseness  or 
wrong-doing.  Now  she  could  breathe 
freely ;  but  the  long-drawn,  quivering 
breath  sounded  far  nearer  to  a  sob,  and,  as 
she  drew  that  paper  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  unfolded  it  for  the  hundredth  time, 
her  eyes  were  so  dazzled  with  tears  she 
could  hardly  see  the  words  which — Heaven 
pity  her  ! — she  knew  too  well  by  heart 
already. 

This  was  the  note  Gareth  had  written 
her,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  and  mor- 
tification at  believing  she  had  played  fast 
and  loose  with  him  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dysart, — Thanks  for 
your  lesson  on  keeping  faith  with  a  woman. 
It  might  have  been  more  courteously  given, 
but  I  make  no  complaint.  Those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  can't  play  at  stone-throwing, 
and  probably  you  knew  that  I  had  already 
heard  the  news,  and  thought  further  words 


would  be  wasted  on  me.  On  the  whole,  I 
agree  with  you.  A  young  woman  who 
had  jilted  one  man  so  easily  before  might 
have  been  expected  to  jilt  another  •  and 
under  the  circumstances  a  meeting  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  and  the  writing  to 
say  so  invidious.  Again  thanks  for  certain 
very  charming  hours  which  have  helped  to 
pass  an  idle  summer  month  more  than 
pleasantly,  and  adieu.  Pray  do  not  trouble 
to  answer  this,  or  to  return  me  my  other 
notes.  Mamma  and  the  curate  (happy 
man !)  wouldn't  approve  of  any  more  corre- 
spondence, I'm  sure,  and,  if  you  go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  you  will  have  quite  a 
pretty  little  collection  of  such  billets-doux 
before  long.  Besides,  I  am  just  leaving 
England  for  a  pleasure  tour  of  some  length, 
so  any  packet  sent  to  me  would  probably 
arrive  too  late.  With  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations on  your  future,  believe  me, 
very  truly  yours,         Gareth  Vane." 

Yes,  that  was  all.  That  was  what  she 
had  been  carrying  about  in  her  bosom  ever 
since ;  the  knife  which  had  dealt  her  her 
death- wound,  and  yet  which,  for  love  of  the 
hand  which  had  wielded  it,  she  could  not 
fling  from  her.  Not  the  faintest  idea  had 
she  as  to  its  meaning,  save  only  that,  for 
some  reason,  his  love  for  her  was  dead ; 
that  he  had  left  her  and  gone  away,  scorn- 
ing her  for  the  very  error  into  which  he  had 
betrayed  her. 

Why  was  it  1 

"  A  woman  who  has  jilted  one  man  so 
easily  might  be  expected  to  jilt  another." 

Was  that  true  1  Ah,  perhaps  some 
might  say  so  —  the  Ashleighs,  in  their 
anger,  or  the  unkind  world  outside — but 
surely  not  he,  he  who,  a  few  weeks  back, 
had  striven  so  earnestly,  and  with  such 
sweet  persuasive  words,  to  show  her  that, 
as  she  had  never  given  her  love  to  Lionel, 
so  there  was  no  wrong  or  robbery  in  giving 
it  to  another.  Nay,  that  to  keep  faithful 
to  the  former  would  be  to  perpetuate  a  lie, 
and  act  dishonestly  instead  of  as  a  true 
woman.  What  could  he  mean  now  by 
changing  so  1 

The  poor  child  could  not  understand  it 
at  all.  Any  idea  as  to  the  wrong  dating 
of  that  letter  was  not,  of  course,  likely  to 
occur  to  her ;  and  the  weakening  effect  of 
her  illness,  combined  with  that  crushing 
blow  of  her  mother's  loss,  prevented  her 
from  being  able  to  originate  any  explana- 
tion to  herself. 

But  for  her  mother's  death,  indeed,  she 
would  have  disregarded  his  prohibition, 
and  written  to  her  lover  by  the  very  next 
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post,  to  ask  f;liim  what  had  caused  this 
change  in  him,  making  him  cast  douht  and 
scorn  on  the  love  he  had  prayed  for  so 
passionately  only  a  fortnight  back;  and  why 
he  had  put  her  in  so  cruel  a  position  by 
never  keeping  the  appointment  which  he 
himself  had  made.  Sybil  had  plenty  of 
pride  of  her  own  on  most  occasions,  as 
even  Lion  had  proved.  Had  he  written  to 
her  such  a  letter,  so  scornful,  so  insulting, 
she  could  never  have  answered  it  at  all; 
certainly  not  by  such  tender,  humble  plead- 
ings as  rose  to  her  lips  again  and  again 
whenever  she  thought  of  Gareth  Vane. 
But  her  love  for  the  latter  was,  as  I  have 
said,  unlike  anything  else  in  her  life.  It 
resembled  only  some  fragrant,  deep-hued 
tropical  flower,  which,  springing  up, 
Heaven  knows  how,  in  some  English 
cottage  garden,  fades  out  all  the  pale- 
coloured  formal  blossoms  round  it  by 
the  glow  and  fire  of  its  beauty ;  and  but 
for  that  terrible  judgment  on  her,  but  for 
the  dead  face  lying  white  and  mute  upon 
its  pillow  in  the  room  across  the  corridor, 
she  would  have  answered  Gareth's  letter 
at  once  and  he  would  have  got  her  answer, 
and  the  misunderstanding  between  them 
would  have  been  cleared  up. 

To  Sybil,  however,  feeble  with  sickness, 
and  half -stunned  by  the  shock  of  her  lover's 
desertion  coming  on  that  of  Mrs.  Dysart's 
sudden  death,  the  very  inexplicability  of 
Gareth's  conduct  seemed  to  show  that  it 
was  not  he  but  God  who  was  punishing 
her.  He  had  not  deserted  her.  It  was 
God  who  had  come  between  them,  and 
she  dreaded  to  stretch  a  hand  to  him  lest 
a  second  judgment  should  fall  on  her  in 
consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  act.  She 
had  preferred  her  lover  to  the  parent  who 
had  cherished  and  idolised  her  from  the 
hour  of  her  birth;  and  now  that  parent 
lay  dead  in  the  next  room,  and  God  in 
His  justice  had  taken  her  lover  from  her  in 
his  turn.  How  could  she  be  heartless  or  im- 
pious enough  to  call  him  back,  nay,  even  to 
receive  him,  if  he  came  of  his  own  accord  1 

For  at  first  she  could  not  believe  that 
he  had  really  left  her.  There  had  been 
some  mistake,  some  delusion ;  but  it  could 
not  last.  Something  would  clear  it  up ; 
and  then,  next  day,  he  would  be  back  at 
her  feet,  with  a  love  more  passionately 
fond  than  ever  for  the  sorrow  of  having 
wronged  her.  Why,  the  very  day  after 
writing  that  cruel  letter  he  must  have 
seen  her  mother's  death  in  the  papers,  and 
felt  his  heart  touched  to  forgiveness  and 
sympathy  by  the  thought  of  what  she  must 


be  suffering,  and  of  how  he  had  added  to 
her  pain.  That  announcement  alone  would 
tell  him  why  she  had  not  answered  him ; 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  funeral  was  over 
and  he  thought  she  could  bear  to  listen  to 
him,  he  would  write  again  or  come  to  beg 
her  forgiveness.  Ah,  dear!  was  it  very 
wicked  to  long  so  sorely  to  give  it,  to  feel 
that,  even  if  they  might  not  marry,  one 
tender  word,  one  farewell  kiss  from  him 
were  worth  all  other  comfort  in  the  world 
to  her  1. 

It  might  be  wicked,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
human.  At  any  rate,  try  as  she  might, 
she  could  not  help  longing  for  it — could 
not  help  watching  for  every  post  which 
came  to  Chadleigh  End,  starting  at  every 
knock  at  the  door,  and  sinking  back  more 
faint,  more  sad,  and  more  heart-sick  after 
each  disappointment.  And  it  was  because  of 
this  weakness  in  herself,  and  because  of  the 
shame  she  felt  for  it,  that  she  dared  not 
look  at  her  mother's  face ;  nay,  not  even 
at  the  room  whence  she  had  been  carried 
away,  and  where  she  had  so  often  sat  at 
her  feet,  or  helped  her  to  dress  and  undress, 
in  the  happy  days  before  this  sad  hour 
when  she  had  to  bid  both  a  last  farewell. 

It  was  a  fortnight  then  since  Mrs. 
Dysart's  death;  but  Gareth  had  neither 
written  again,  nor  come,  nor  had  he  done  so 
since,  though  July  had  passed  into  August, 
and  by  this  time  they  were  in  the  last  days  of 
the  last  month  of  summer.  She  had  heard 
of  him  indeed  in  the  interim,  but  only 
once,  and  through  the  chatter  of  a  couple 
of  servant-girls,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the 
day  before  she  left  Hillbrow.  Someone  in 
the  village  had  asked  Emily,  their  house- 
maid, if  it  was  true  that  Miss  Dysart  had 
quarrelled  with  her  new  lover,  as  he  was 
off  to  Norway,  with  a  rich  widow  lady  and 
a  lot  of  fine  friends,  for  a  yachting  trip. 
Emily  was  repeating  this  and  saying  she 
didn't  believe  it,  but  the  other  servant  de- 
clared she  had  heard  it  too  from  a  labourer 
on  Dyson's  farm.  Mr.  Vane  had  written 
to  the  farmer  himself  to  tell  him  to  send 
clown  to  Southampton  a  fishing-rod  which 
he  had  left  behind,  and  the  two  maidens 
waxed  so  hot  on  the  subject,  that,  even  if 
Sybil's  door  had  not  happened  to  be  slightly 
open,  she  must  have  heard  their  exclama- 
tions on  her  lover's  heartlessness.  "  A  fine 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  going  off  pleasuring 
and  his  sweetheart  in  such  trouble  !  Not 
even,  to  come  down  for  the  funeral !  He 
couldn't  care  much  for  poor  Miss  Sybil  at 
that  rate.  Mr.  Ashleigh  now — ah!  he 
was  different  -" 
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It  was  terrible  to  Sybil  to  lie  there 
listening  to' this,  more  terrible  even  in  the 
knowledge  it  afforded  her  that  she  was 
being  talked  over,  pitied,  and  wondered 
about,  than  that  her  lover's  threat  had  not 
been  an  idle  one  :  that  he  had  in  truth  left 
her.  If  God  did  not  mean  to  suffer  this  mar- 
riage, if  He  looked  on  her  as  the  cause  of 
her  mother's  death,  then  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  that  Gareth  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  their  separation.  -It  would  spare 
him  pain,  at  any  rate,  aye,  and  her  also, 
the  pain  of  refusing  him  anything — that 
is,  if  she  could  refuse  him — and  so  long  as 
she  knew  that  he  was  happy,  and  could 
fancy  that  in  his  heart  he  loved  her,  still 
her  love  for  him  was  great  enough  to  have 
borne  its  own  sorrow  in  resignation  and 
survived  it.  But  to  know  that  others,  her 
social  inferiors,  were  gossiping  over  her 
grief  and  putting  their  own  vulgar  con- 
structions on  it;  that  she,  the  very  pink  of 
propriety  and  refinement,  the  object  of  so 
much  envy  and  admiration  in  former  days, 
was  being  pitied  by  servant-maids,  and 
discussed  by  village  idlers  and  farm- 
labourers  was  terrible  to  her — a  pain  which 
had  no  counterbalancing  good  for  another 
to  enable  her  to  support  it,  but  which,  by 
its  very  pettiness,  was  a  perpetual  humilia- 
tion to  her.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  form  of 
humiliation  that  poor  Sybil  had  to  endure. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  J enny  to  try  to 
hide  from  her  the  cruel  slander  of  which 
Mrs.  Ashleigh  had  told  her,  and  to  which 
Gareth 's  disappearance  and  her  sister's  ill- 
ness and  seclusion  lent  a  horrible  colouring 
of  truth.  Jenny,  indeed,  while  crying  hot 
tears  over  it  in  private,  prayed  that  no 
whisper  of  it  might  reach  Sybil's  ears  to 
insult  them;  but  slander  will  penetrate 
through  the  thickest  walls,  and,  without 
knowing  of  what  she  was  accused,  poor 
Sybil  felt  that  she  was  under  a  slur,  that 
people  were  holding  aloof  from  them  on 
her  account,  and  that  her  fair  name  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  that  terrible 
night,  the  very  thought  of  which  made  her 
shudder  with  shame  and  misery. 

Did  she  not  know  that  she  had  had  to 
give  J  enny  money  to  fee  that  vile  old  man, 
more  for  keeping  his  tongue  quiet  than  for 
any  service  he  had  rendered  her ;  and  that 
Jenny  had  come  back  from  the  interview 
with  burning  cheeks  and  a  manner  pain- 
fully avoidant  of  all  allusion  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  it?  The  Ashleighs,  too, 
Sybil  knew  them  well  enough  to  feel  sure 
that,  however  vexed  they  might  be  at  her 
treatment  of  Lionel,  that  alone  would  not 


have  sufficed  to  make  them  withdraw  them- 
selves entirely  from  two  orphan  girls,  who 
had  almost  grown  up  among  their  own 
children,  just  when  they  most  needed 
their  kindness  and  assistance ;  and  more 
especially  when  Lion  himself  was  giving 
both  with  a  cordial  generosity,  which 
showed  sufficiently  that  he  at  any  rate  bore 
no  malice  for  the  injury  done  him.  She 
knew,  too,  that  both  the  ladies  had  called 
once  since  Mrs.  Dysart's  death — the  baronet's 
wife  while  she  was  too  ill  to  see  anyone, 
and  Mrs.  Ashleigh  later ;  but  J  enny  had 
come  up  to  her  with  eyes  so  swollen  with 
weeping  from  the  second  visit,  and  had 
striven  so  pointedly  to  avoid  answering 
any  questions  about  it,  that  Sybil,  who  had 
grown  pitifully  timid  of  late,  felt  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  was  behind,  and  dropped 
her  enquiries  as  falteringly  as  she  had  put 
them. 

That  people  were  talking  disrespectfully 
of  her  she  felt  sure.  Servants  had  looked 
strangely,  and  dropped  half-spoken  words. 
People  who  had  run  after  them  with 
admiring  persistency,  now  either  took  no 
notice  of  them  at  all,  or  contented  them- 
selves with  a  formal  card  of  enquiry.  Jenny 
had  once  asked  her,  blushing  violently, 
how  long  exactly  it  was  before  Jowl  had 
come  to  her  rescue  that  night ;  and  had 
added,  with  an  anxious  frown  on  her  young 
brow,  that  she  thought,  perhaps,  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  asking  him  not  to  say 
anything  about  the  matter.  It  had  been 
an  unfortunate  accident ;  but  there  was  no 
harm  in  it,  therefore  there  could  be  no  real 
harm  in  its  being  known;  and  since  their 
removal,  Sybil  herself  had  received  a  note 
from  the  old  man,  filthy  beyond  conception, 
smelling  strongly  of  tobacco,  and  to  this 
effect : 

"  Deere  Miss, — This  kums  ter  say  as  i 
ham  not  akountable  fur  any  storys  as  is 
agoin  about  has  ter  that  theer  unfortnit 
advencher  o  yours.  .The  folks  has  spredds 
em  lies  threw  want  o  knollige,  as  is  lucky  i 
can  pruve  an  will  be  appy  so  to  dew  if  so 
bes  as  you  keer  to  make  it  wurth  the  wile 
of  Your  Humble  Wellwisher, 

"Isac  Jowl." 

Poor  Sybil  !  Is  it  necessary  to  describe 
her  feelings  at  reading  such  a  letter 
addressed  to  her1?  She  crumpled  it  up 
shudderingly,  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame 
of  the  candle  almost  before  her  eyes  had 
mastered  its  contents;  but  though  she 
had  not  answered  or  done  anything  about 
it,  she  could  not  get  it  out  of  her  mind. 
What  could  such  a  man  say  for  her,  that 
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would  not  be  worse  than  the  worst  that  was 
said  against  her  by  anyone  else?  But,  oh! 
how  terrible  that  there  should  be  anything 
said  at  all,  and  of  her  who  had  done 
nothing,  and  who  shrank  from  nothing  so 
keenly  as  the  slightest  infringement  on  her 
maidenly  dignity  and  fair  fame  !  It  had 
to  do  with  Gareth,  of  course,  probably  with 
his  sudden  disappearance  at  the  very  hour 
when  her  mother's  death  left  him  free  to 
woo  and  wed  her.  Perhaps  they  were 
saying  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  her,  or 
that  she  had  jilted  him  too ;  but  how  could 
she  explain  matters,  and  clear  herself,  with- 
out blackening  him1?  There  was  the  diffi- 
culty. If  he  had  only  written  a  little 
gently,  a  little  courteously,  if  he  had  given 
some  reason  for  not  keeping  that  unlucky 
appointment,  it  would  have  been  different ; 
but  to  put  her  own  conduct  in  its  true 
light  she  must  take  Jenny  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  show  her  that  insolent  heartless 
letter;  and  what  would  Jenny  think  of 
him  if  she  did  so  1  What  would  anyone 
think  1  Ah,  no,  no ;  better  bear  any 
guesses  at  blame  in  silence  rather  than  by 
casting  it  on  her  lover  hold  him  up  to 
opprobrium.  He  might  have  ceased  to 
love  her  altogether,  he  might  never  come 
back,  but  if  he  did,  he  should  find  that, 
even  if  all  this  killed  her,  the  heart  he  had 
broken  had  been  large  enough  to  hide  his 
offences  in  its  shelter,  and  seek  no  sympathy 
or  compassion  from  the  judgment  of  an 
unprejudiced  world. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Sybil  in  all  this, 
that  she  never  stopped  to  ask  herself 
whether  the  man  who  had  been  capable  of 
dealing  so  heartlessly  with  her  were  worthy 
of  the  tender  consideration  she  lavished  on 
him ;  characteristic  of  her  that  she  should 
care  so  much  for  what  people  thought  of 
him,  and  so  little  for  what  he  was  in  him- 
self :  that  with  such  real  and  terrible  woes 


to  crush  her,  she  should  have  room  for 
fretting  over  the  coldness  of  acquaintances 
or  the  gossip  of  strangers.  To  Jenny  such 
a  thing  would  not  have  been  possible.  Nay, 
she  was  not  even  capable  of  comprehending 
it  in  her  sister ;  but  poor  Sybil  was  not  like 
Jenny.  To  her  nature,  soft,  somewhat  shallow, 
caring  greatly  for  praise  and  approbation, 
anything  like  coldness  or  censure  came  like 
a  blight,  affecting  her  far  more  at  times 
than  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it.  Jenny 
had  once  questioned  with  George  Eliot 
whether  it  were  better  to  "be  worthy  the 
writing  or  to  write,  worthy  the  reading 
and  the  world's  delight,"  but  to  Sybil  there 
would  have  been  something  better  still, 
namely,  the  "  world's  delight"  itself.  To 
be  that,  no  matter  how,  would  have  been 
life  and  light  to  her  just  as  to  be  shunned 
and  put  on  one  side,  as  she  was  now,  was 
darkness  and  death ;  and  ill,  almost  dying 
as  she  actually  was  under  the  combined 
shock  of  her  mother's  death  and  her  lover's 
desertion,  not  even  the  terrible  circum- 
stances of  the  former  could  save  her  from 
the  additional  pang,  however  miserably 
small  in  comparison,  of  feeling  that  "  other 
people "  were  laying  that  death  at  her 
door. 

Terribly  small  and  unheroic  all  this 
seems ;  a  weakness  of  character  utterly 
unlike  a  heroine  of  romance ;  or  for  that 
matter  any  heroine  at  all;  and  yet  there 
was  heroism  in  this  poor  little  maid  who  had 
borne  herself  so  sweetly  and  graciously  in 
the  sunshine,  and  who  now,  wounded  at 
every  point,  heart-broken,  and  sinking  from 
shame,  sorrow,  and  unkindness,  could  still 
kiss  the  hand  which  stabbed  her,  and  with- 
out one  resentful  murmur  could  deny  her- 
self the  only  comfort  left  her,  of  sympathy 
and  consolation,  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
one  who  had  deprived  her  of  everything 
else. 
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"OVEE  THE  SEA  WITH  THE 
SAILOR" 

CHAPTER  I.     IN  THE  PORT  OF  BOSCASTLE. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  early  summer  a 
couple  of  young  men  were  lying  on  the 
brow  of  a  cliff  between  Boscastle  and 
Tintagel  on  the  Cornish  coast.  Before 
them  was  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  no  land 
between  them  and  the  coast  of  Labrador 
except  a  little  bit  of  Newfoundland — no 
mankind  all  the  way,  an  exhilarating 
thought ;  below  them  on  one  side  was 
the  little  harbour  and  old-world  town  of 
Boscastle,  and  on  the  other,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  south,  Trevenna  and  King 
Arthur's  Stronghold.  Everybody  knows 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  lying  on  a  sea- 
board cliff.  You  may  lie  as  if  you  were 
where  you  most  wished  to  be,  in  perfect 
repose,  lazily  looking  out  at  the  blue 
stretch  of  water,  idly  following  the  course 
of  a  sea-gull,  and  marking  on  the  horizon 
a  sail  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer,  while  the 
sun  gently  warms  you  all  over  till  you  feel 
"  done  through,"  like  a  conscientious  steak 
on  a  gridiron,  while  sweet  breezes  play  on 
your  cheek,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  would 
hardly  exchange  these  zephyrs  for  the 
breath  of  your  mistress,  and  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  remain  until  that  great  king  and 
despot,  who,  as  Eabelais  teaches,  commands 


everything,  causes  the  invention  of  every- 
thing, is  lord  of  all,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
namely,  Hunger,  orders  yow.  to  get  up  and 
walk  in  the  direction  of  provant.  The  other 
is  the  restless  and  uneasy  manner,  as  if  your 
heart  was  not  in  idleness  and  your  mind 
not  in  harmony  with  the  seeming  repose  of 
legs  and  spinal  column.  Both  methods 
were  apparent  in  the  attitude  and  appear- 
ance of  the  two  companions.  They  illus- 
trated in  their  friendship  a  very  old  maxim 
of  philosophy.  It  is  not  in  Solomon's 
Proverbs  nor  is  it  in  Plato,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  old,  because  it  is  too  profound  for 
myself,  or  any  other  modern  philosopher, 
to  have  invented.  "  It  is  best,"  said 
the  anonymous  sage — very  likely  he  was  a 
Chinaman — "  in  choosing  a  friend  to  choose 
one  who  will  wear.  Therefore  he  must 
not  follow  the  same  calling  as  yourself. 
In  true  friendship  there  must  be  no  profes- 
sional jealousy,  no  rivalry."  Now  one  of 
these  young  men — he  who  sat  and  rested 
with  such  perfect  joy — was  a  Poet ;  and 
the  other — the  restless  person — was  a 
Painter.  The  Poet,  by  an  unlucky  stroke 
of  fate,  did  not  look  poetical ;  he  was  short 
in  stature,  wore  a  beard  and  spectacles,  and 
his  legs  were  not  so  straight  as  those  of 
more  favoured  brethren — in  fact,  they  formed 
that  interesting  conic  section,  an  elongated 
ellipse.    This  curve,  applied  to  human  legs, 
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is  said  to  be  bad  for  shopping  pigs.  As  for 
his  name,  as  it  has  got  nothing  to  do  .with 
the  story,  and  as  it  was  an  ugly  name,  and 
as  the  poet  always"  committed  the  sm  of 
cursing.  Jtiis  ancestors  for  having  such  a 
name  whenever  he  Hiouglit  about  it,  and 
as  his  friends  always  called  him  Poet, 
Maker,  Bard,  or  Irispire<f""Ohe,  there  is  no 
need  to  mention  it  at  all.  He,  wrote  his 
immortal  verses  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  used  to  grind  his  teeth  when.'adiniring 
maidens  (of  ravishing  beauty)  wrote  him 
rapturous  letters,  and  he  was  fain  to  re- 
member straight  i  hair,  curly  legs,  and 
unrbmantic  name. 

The  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  ;who  could 
not  write  verses,  had  curly  brown  hair,  the 
brightest  eyes  possible,  a  manly  complexion 
composed  of  brown,  red,  and  white,  laid  on 
in  artful  gradations  by  nature,  and  features 
as  straight  and  handsome  as  those  which 
made  the  pride  of  Paris's  mother.  For 
young  maidens  to  look  upon  those  features 
was  a  sovereign  specific  for  headache,  ennui, 
languor,  despondency,  listlessness,  Jvapours, 
and  lowness  of  spirits,  for  they  straightway 
began  to  sit  upright,  grow  cheerful,  take  a 
bright  view  of  life,  pity  the  sad  condition 
of  nuns,  and  think  how  thankful  they 
themselves1  ought  to  be  to  Heaven  for 
making  them  so  beautiful.  For  comeliness 
in  man,  they  thought,  not  knowing  that 
even  ugly  men  have  their  feelings,  is 
attracted  magnetically  towards  beauty  in 
woman. 

His  name  was  much  better  than  the 
Poet's,  being  Davenant,  and  his  christian- 
name  was  something  of  the  romantic  and 
reverent  kind  greatly  favoured  by  tender 
mothers  in  the  days  when  1  Miss  Se well's 
novels  prepared  the  way  for  a  generation 
of  Cyrils, !  Guys,  and  Cyprians,  few  of 
whom  have  proved  themselves  fathers 
of  the  Church,  though  many  have  become' 
her  prodigal  sons.  But,  by  reason  of  a 
certain  quality  in  the  youth  which  one 
cannot  explain,  he  was  always  called 
by  his  friends  Jack.  This  being  so,  '  it 
is' useless  to  give  'his  real '  name '  in!  full. 
The  curious  may  refer  to  his  baptismal 
register. 

He  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  who  looked 
restless.  'Something  was  on  his  mind,  else 
he  would'  have  felt'  the  repose  of  •  the  hour 
and  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  the  setting 
sun. 

The  Poet  spoke  slowly  and  critically : 
1  "I  agree  with  you,  Jack.    She' is  pretty 
— she  is  very  pretty,  indeed.    I  like  the 
dark  blue  eye  best,  I  think,  of  all  eyes 


that  be*  Wordsworth  might  have  written  a 
sonnet W  the  -park  BhieEye."  He  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  made  a  note. 
"I  am  sure  that  Wordsworth  would 
have  written  a  sonnet,  had  he  thought, 
of  it,  on  the  Dark  Blu<?  Eye—dark  and 
true[  andi4  tender — beautiful  bollocatton ! — ! 
pity  1  am  too  late  with  it.  Her  features 
-are  straight.  In  this  day  of  snub  noses 
and  little  round  faces  it  is  refreshing 
to  come  across  the  classical  type.  Her 
figure — ■ — " 

"  T~declare,"  Jack  cried,  "  that  you  poets 
are  the  least  imaginative  of  mortals.  To 
be  sure  it  must  be  destructive  to  the  \ 
imagination  to  be  for  ever  thinking  what 
ought  to  be  said  about  a  thing.  You 
'agree  with  me  !'  Hang  it,  man,  you 
talk  as  if  you  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  a '  poem.  I  say  that  her  beauty  is  a 
beauty  that  takes  possession  of  a  man — 
unless  he  be  a  poet — and  fills  his  brain, 
and  makes  him  go  mad  with  longing  and 
delight."  .  . 

"  Take  care,  Jack." 

"  What  am  I  to  take  care  of']  Think 
of  her  hair,  man  of  sluggish  blood  !  how  it' 
ripples  like  silk  threads  in  the  sunshine ; 
Dorothea  by  the  brook  had  not  such  long 
and  lovely  locks ;  and  then  think  of  her 
figure,  the  tall  graciousness  of  her  presence. 
Helen  of  Troy  was  not  more  queenly  than1 
this  village  girl.  Think  of  her  voice,  so- 
musical' and  clear;  it  is  the  voice  of  Juliet.! 
With  such  tones  that  maiden .  ravished 
the  heart  of  Romeo.  Think  of  her  smile, 
When  one  is  happy  enough  to  make  her 
smile ;  did  ever  man  dream  of  a  woman's 
smile  more  sweet]  Venus'  must  never, 
laugh,  but  she  should  smile  often.  Think! 
of  her  eyes  when  she  looks  at  you, -Poet! 
They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Goddess  of  Lovei 
herself,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  of 
Earth." 

"  Take  Care,  Jack,"  'repeated  his  friendi 
again. 

"  Why  should  I  take  care  1"  he  aiked  for 
the  second  time. 

Granted  that  she  is  about  a  tenth  part 
as  beautiful  as  you  say  and  think ;  granted 
that  you  fancy  yourself  in  love  with  her ; 
granted,  again,  that  she  is  as  good  as  an 
woman  can  be  " 

"This  methodical  and  cold-blooded 
person  calls  himself,"  said  Jack,  "a, 
poet!" 

"  How  would  it  do  to  transplant  her  to 
London  ]  For  a  cottage  by  the  sea  a  house, 
and  a  studio  in  the  Abbey  Road ;  for  the, 
companionship  of  fishermen,  that  of  your 
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friends  ;  for  a  boat  in  the  harbour,  a  ■walk- 
in  Regent's  Park." 

"  Poor  child  •!"  said  Jack  the  lover ;  "  but 
we  would  come  to  Cornwall  as  often  as  we 
could.  I  should  paint  nothing  but  the 
cliffs  of  Boscastle." 

"  How  would  she  like  the  ladies  who 
would  call  upon  her  ?  How  would  the  ladies 
like  her  ?  Jack,  give  it  up." 

"I 'shall  not  give  it  up.  I  can  never 
forget  her  face.  Why,  I  think  of  her  all 
day  long,  and  when  I  think  of  her  I 
tremble.1" 

"  Poor  old  boy !  Do  you  think  she  is 
worth  it?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  worth  all  the  worship 
and  respect  a  man  can  give  her.  Every 
woman  is  for  that  matter." 

"Humphi!"  said  the  Poet.  "  Go  on* 
Jack."  i  - 

"It  is  by  the  special  mercy. of  heaven," 
continued  the  Painter,  "  that  such  women 
are  sent  into  the  world  ;  eke  the.  standard 
of  things  beautiful  would  be  lowered,  and 
so  our  endeavours  slacken,  and  all  mankind 
sink  back  into  the  mud."  ,-: 

"I  will  take  a  note  of  that  idea,  Jack." 
The  Poet  made  his  note.  "  If  you  take  no 
thought  yourself  how  things  should  Ibe 
said,  permit  me  to  do  so.  Thank  you,  I 
am  now  listening  again." 

"  No,"  replied  Jack,  "  I  have  done.  My 
mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  ask  Avis  to 
marry  me.  If  she  will  not  take  i  me— and 
I  don't  know  " — he  added  this  ruefully,  as 
if  unaware  of  his  good  looks,  pleasant  ways, 
and  gallant  bearing^-" I  don't  know  why 
she  should,  being  what  she  is  compared  with 
what  I  am,  why  then  we  will  go  away,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"I  think,  Jack,"  said, the  Poet,  "that 
Miss  Avis  will  say  Yes.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  out  of  a  simple  journey  to  the 
Cornish .  coast  such  dreadful  things  could 
follow?".  . 

Jack  laughed. 

| "Was  it  for  this,"  continued  his  friend; 
"  thaij  I,  who  hate  walking  .and  love  London] 
and  especially  the  Temple,  in  June,  was 
persuaded  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  mus- 
cular.Christiah  " — he  pointed  to  his  kniekerT 
bockers — "and  to  put  on  a  knapsack, 
wlaereby  my  shoulders  are  bruised  into  a 
horrible  black  and  .  blue,  instead  of  .re- 
maining a  pearly  white  ?.  We  were  to 
travel  all  the  summer,  to  make .  sketches, 
collect  legends,  examine  pools  by  the  sea^ 
side,  grow  learned  over,  anemones.  What 
have!  we  done  ?  Sat  down  in  a  village, 
and  fallen  in  love  with  a  country  girl." 
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"  I  can't  help  it,"  Jack  groaned.  Then ' 
he  said  stoutly:  "I  wouldn't  help  it,  if  I 
could.  It  would  be  too.  great,  happiness 
for  me  to  win  Avis."  :  His  voice, sank  as.he 
pronounced  the  sacred- name  of  the  girl  he 
loved. 

'P  How  shall  I  go  back  to  the  club  and 
tell  them  that  their  Jack  is  lost  to  them 
t— their  Jack  of  Trumps — because  he,  is 
engaged  to  marry  ayoung  lady  of  surpassing 
beauty,  niece' to  a  seafaring  party— I  think 
party  is  the  right  word-^-who  has  certainly 
been  a  mariner,  who  has  certainly  been  a  , 
pilol},  and  is  also  suspected  of  having  been 
a  pirate  ?"  . 

"  Pirates  are  scarce,"  said.  Jack.  "  I  shall 
swear  he  has  been  a  pirate.  't  will  paint 
his  portrait  in  character." 

"  True,  there  is  distinction  in  being  a 
pirate." 

"As  for  those  little  awkward  things," 
Jack  continued,  harking  back  to  a  previous 
point,  "  the  convenances  of  society,  the 
tone  of  the  world,  I  would,  as  soon  that. 
Avis  never  changed  at  all :  I  want  no 
change  in  her,  Heaven  knows.  The  man 
or  woman  either— only  women  are  so  con- 
foundedly jealous  of  each  other— who  can't , 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  here  is,  a  gracious 
and  blessed  damosel  fresh  from  heaven,  to , 
whom  {he  world  can,  add  no  charm  of 

manner  or  of  style  "      ,  . ' 

•  ■  "|Spare  me,  Jack." 
,  "  Why?  that  man  or  that  woman,  I  say, 
may  go  to  the  devil." 

"A  very  lame  and  commonplace  conclu- 
sion to  a  sentence  begun  with  commendable 
originality.  Well,  what'  am  I  to  do  ?  -Sihall 
I  up,  take  off  these  confounded  knicker- 
bockers, and  go  back,  to  town  ?"  . 

"  No,"  said  Jack  ;  "you  are  going  to  stay 
here  and  see  , me  through  it." 

"  I. will,  Jack,  twill,  if  I  have,  to  wear 
knickerbockers  for  a  twelvemonth;  only  let  ; 
us  send*  to  Exeter  or  somewhere  f^or  some 
decent  'bacca,  and,  as  I  am,  not  in  love,  and 
like'  a  glass  of  respectable,  claret,  let  us  , 
order  some  to  be  brought  as  quickly  as 
may  be.  And  one  thing  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain of:  the  girl,  whether  it  is  the  village 
beauty  or  anybody  else,  who  marries  Jack 
Davenant,  will  get  as  good  a  husband  as. 
she ;  cfeserveSj  and  I  hope  she  wu)l  behave 
according."  , 

They  had  been  together  enjoying  the 
girl's .  society,  yet  one  had  fallen  in  love  j 
with  her  and  the  other  had  not.    To  be 
sure  the  lover  was  an  Artist.  .  Now  people 
whose  thoughts  are  occupied  a  great  ,  deal  ; 
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with  form  and  colour  are  naturally  suscep- 
tible ;  and  when  one  of  them  really  meets 
with  a  woman  whose  form  is  a  dream  of 
beautiful  curves,  and  whose  colouring  drives 
a  painter  to  despair,  so  delicate  is  it,  yet  so 
firm,  so  beautifully  shaded,  and  so  full  of 
light,  he  is  at  once  ready  to  believe  that 
here  must  be  the  long  sought  for  per- 
fect woman.  Poets  experience  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  losing  their  hearts ;  it  is  not,  as 
Jack  irreverently  said,  that  they  are  of  slow 
imagination,  but  that  the  ideal  woman,  the 
dream  of  a  poet,  is  so  hard  to  find  ;  mere 
grace  will  not  do,  nor  exquisite  colour. 
They  would  have  her  at  once  lovely  as 
Phryne,  SWeei)  as  Laura^  sympathetic  as 
Cordelia,  quick  as  Rosalind,  queenly  as 
Cleopatra,  loving  as  Juliet,  and  wise  as 
Heloise.  Now,  Nature  makes  few  such 
women;  there  are  more  poets  than  mis- 
tresses for  them,  therefore  they  fall  in  love 
less  readily  than  men  of  coarser  mould. 
So  that  when  Jack  saw  in  that  simple 
Cornish  maiden  the  one  girl  in  all  the 
world  whom  he  would  care  to  marry,  when 
he  raved  of  her  beauty  and  her  grace,  when 
he  contrasted  her  with  the  girls  of  society 
— poor  girls  of  society  !  how  rough  is  their 
treatment  in  love  stories,  yet  how  well  they 
do  marry,  as  a  rule  ! — when  he  prated  (I 
have  omitted  most  of  his  prating)  of  artifi- 
cial ways  and  the  falsities  of  London  life, 
the  Poet  only  saw  a  tall  and  pretty  girl, 
whose  beauty  he  could  have  wished  to 
express  by  magic  art  in  immortal  verse ; 
whom,  always  in  poetry,  he  would  have 
decked  with  most  of  the  virtues.  He 
might,  too,  have  fallen  in  love,  not 
with  the  sweet  girl  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  with  the  phantom  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, as  in  the  leading  case  of  Pygmalion, 
or  as  a  certain  noble  Roman  fell  in 
love — bigamously — with  the  pictures  of 
Atalanta  and  Helen,  and  another — but 
this  story  I  take  to  be  an  allegory — 
who  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  an 
Effigies  of  Fortune. 

It  was  in  the  year  1863.  You  who  can 
remember  seventeen  years  may  pass  over 
the  next  page  or  two ;  you  who  cannot,  being 
yet  in  the  bloom  and  blossom  of  youth,  on 
which  happy  circumstance  I  congratulate 
you,  and  wish  you  every  kind  of  enjoyment 
while  it  lasts,  must  not,  on  any  account, 
omit  to  learn  something  of  that  older 
generation  which  seems  to  you  already  far 
advanced  in  fogeydom. 

There  were  a  great  many  more  places  in 
that  year,  to  begin  with,  where  the  traveller 


could  find  quiet  nooks,  pleasant  abiding- 
places,  seaside  villages,  unknown  to  the 
general  autumn  outpouring,  than  there  are 
now.  He  would  put  up  at  a  simple  inn, 
and  sit  in  the  evening,  pipe  in  mouth, 
among  the  rustics  on  a  shiny  settle  ;  or 
he  would  find  a  bed  over  the  shop  of  the 
universal  provider  of  the  place,  which 
smelt  of  everything  all  at  once,  but  mostly 
of  tallow,  soap,  and  bacon.  When  he 
went  home  he  made  his  friends  envious 
with  reminiscences  of  the  beauty  of  that 
place.  Gradually  the  bruit  and  renown  of 
it  spread  abroad,  people  flocked,  a  hotel 
was  built,  and  its  principal  charm  was 
gone. 

The  man  who  did  most  mischief  in 
causing  these  discoveries  and  developments 
was  Charles  Kingsley,  for  he  not  only 
taught  people  how  to  look  at  beautiful 
places,  what  to  find  at  the  sea-shore,  and 
how  to  talk  about  a  sea-board  village,  but  he 
also  inspired  them  with  a  craving  to  search 
for  new  places.  Also  by  the  might  and 
magic  of  his  pen  he  peopled  the  coasts  of 
North  Devon  and  Cornwall  with  fiction- 
folk  far  more  real  than  any  creatures  of 
real  blood,  so  that  at  Clovelly  one 
always  thinks  of  Sebastian  Yeo,  just  as  on 
Exmoor  one  thinks  of  Lorna  Doone — which 
proves  how  good  and  great  and  desirable  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  novelist,  and  what  a  bene- 
factor he  is  who  can  so  touch  the  hearts  of 
kindly  folk.  Again,  by  his  own  enthu- 
siasm and  its  contagion,  he  stimulated  the 
sluggish  brains  of  men  and  women  who, 
but  for  him,  would  have  gone  to  the  end 
of  their  days  contented  with  the  Parade  of 
Brighton,  or  even  the  Jetty  of  Margate, 
and  sent  them  abroad,  all  athirst  for  rock 
and  valley,  cliff  and  rolling  wave.  The 
love  of  things  beautiful  is  not,  if  you 
please,  born  with  us — it  must  be  taught ; 
the  child  of  nature  stands  unmoved  looking 
upon  the  curves  of  the  valley  which 
broadens  as  it  slopes  towards  the  sea, 
whether  the  rains  slant  upon  its  hanging 
woods,  or  the  sunshine  lies  on  every  leaf; 
whether  the  ocean  lies  beyond,  far  and 
far  away,  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold  in  the 
evening  sunset,  or  the  sea-fog  rolls  up  the 
comb  with  the  morning,  and  clings  to 
every  meadow  like  a  bridal  veil.  There- 
fore children  of  nature,  as  well  as  inn- 
keepers, lodging-house  keepers,  and  owners 
of  seaside  property,  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  Blackmore, 
and  all  who  teach  them  what  to  see  and 
what  to  love,  and  their  statues  should 
be  erected  in  every  town  and  village  on 
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the  north  coast  of  Devon  or  wherever 
they  have  led  the  people  to  wander  and 
admire. 

Another  thing,  which  was  a  curious 
feature  of  this  seventeen  years'  old  time, 
was  his  doing:  he  gave  the  people  a 
taste  for  what,  in  those  unscientific  days, 
was  called  science.  After  he  had  written 
Westward  Hp  and  Two  Years  Ago,  tourists 
of  the  "  higher  culture  "  used  to  , carry  ham- 
mers, and  solemnly  knock  off  bits  of  rock, 
never  weary  of  collecting  specimens,  which 
they  afterwards  mixed ;  or  they  would, 
with  much  gravity,  drag  home  ropes  of 
gruesome  sea-weed ;  or  they  would  peer 
into  the  pools  left  by  the  sea,  as  once, 
they  remembered,  had  peered  that  great 
and  good  and  crafty  Tom  Thurnal,  whom 
you,  young  friends,  have  clean  forgotten. 
Yet,  Tom  was  once  a  person  of  considerable 
influence. 

They  did  not  learn  a  great  deal  of  science, 
I  think,  for  all  their  chippings,  collections, 
and  pool  -  gazings.  Geology  and  natural 
history  remained  very  much  where  they 
were.  As  for  the  young  men  and  maidens, 
it  made  them  feel  like  having  an  improving 
time  when  they  looked  about  for  anemones, 
unrolled  the  sea-weed,  found  Latin  names, 
and  reflected  howmuch  superior  they  were  to 
their  grandparents  (who  had  staj^ed  at  home 
and  minded  the  shop  and  made  the  money). 
And  there  was  another  thing.  When  it 
came  to  gazing  in  the  pools  by  the  rocks,  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  agile 
shrimp,  the  crafty  water-beetle,  the  crab  with 
his  sidelong  glance,  the  limpet,  the  cockle, 
the  anemone,  and  the  green  slime,  were  all 
neglected  when,  in  the  untroubled  mirror  of 
the  surface,  eye  met  eye  and  gazed  each 
upon  either  with  more  intentness  and 
meaning  than  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  This  led  to  the  study 
of  another  kind  of  knowledge,  namely,  how 
one  person  can  lay  himself  out  to  the  best 
advantage  in  order  to  please  another  person. 
This  is  a  very  delightful  and  interesting- 
study  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  and,  indi- 
rectly, proves  beneficial  to  trade — notably, 
in  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  plain 
gold  ring,  the  mystery  of  the  artificial 
orange-blossom,  and  the  craft  of  wedding- 
cakes — which  shows  that  everybody  can 
set  a  ball  a-rolling,  but  no  one  knows 
where  it  will  stop. 

Other  visitors,  such  as  the  middle-aged, 
who  had  already  studied  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  but  were  now  fired  by  the  new 
love  of  science,  went  about  with  bottles 
and  nets,  caught  a  triton,  and  put  him  into 
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an  aquarium,  where  they  watched  his  kicks 
and  his  customs,  and  dreamed  ambitiously 
of  writing  a  monogram  upon  him  which 
should  for  ever  place  them  on  a  pinnacle 
of  fame.  Alas  !  the  worship  of  this  name- 
less "  science  "  is  over ;  the  triton  lives  un- 
regarded in  his  pool,  the  sea -anemone 
attracts  but  little  attention,  and  middle- 
aged  men  have  ceased  to  net  grubs  and 
water-lizards  in  stagnant  pools. 

As  for  the  amusements  of  that  remote 
period,  young  folks  played  croquet  and 
archery  ■  they  danced,  but  their  waltzing 
was  of  the  kind  called  deux  temps,  which, 
for  most  of  the  dancers,  meant  a  rush 
and  a  scramble;  athletics  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  unfortunate  girls  had  to  wear 
crinoline.  A  whole  generation,  a  seven 
years'  generation,  of  girls  wore  hideous 
hoops — the  recollection  of  them  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  rage  to  the  heart,  so 
ugly,  so  misshapen,  so  inartistic,  so  abomin- 
able and  horrible  was  the  fashion.  I  think 
that  it  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1860 
that  the  Evil  One  put  it  into  the  heads  of 
women  that  the  best  way  to  set  themselves 
off  to  advantage  was  to  put  on  hoops.  They 
did  so  :  they  put  them  on  :  they  allowed 
them  to  grow  greater  and  greater,  until 
those  girls  who  were  pretty — an  enthu- 
siastic Frenchman  once  said  that  no  young 
woman  can  possibly  be  called  plain — 
looked  like  rose-buds  growing  out  of 
summer  cabbages,  and  those  who  were 
not  pretty  looked  like  a  continuation  or 
upper  blossom  of  the  cabbage.  The  pity 
of  it ! 

For  the  rest,  there  are  a  good  many 
things  nowadays  which  were  not  then  even 
thought  of.  I  am  afraid  the  new  inventions, 
however,  are  chiefly  intended  to  make 
life  more  uncomfortable.  They  got  on 
without  telephones,  dynamite,  electric  bells, 
electric  lights,  or  torpedoes,  though  these 
were  just  getting  invented.  The  whole  of 
England  was  looking  on  the  great  Civil 
War  of  America,  and  most  of  our  people — 
though  we  are  rather  ashamed  of  it  now, 
and  wish  we  hadn't  —  were  taking  the 
*wrong  side,  which  meant  the  defence  of 
the  Peculiar  Institution.  We  are,  indeed,  a 
strange  and  a  wonderful  people :  a  problem 
for  all  foreign  countries  to  gaze  upon  in 
wonder.  Why  we  sympathised  with  the 
South,  why  we,  as  a  body,  were  ready  to 
believe  the  worst  of  the  North,  and  failed 
to  understand  the  passionate  resolution  to 
keep  together  their  splendid  country,  and 
to  destroy  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  is 
a  thing  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
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Therefore  I  cannot  stop  here  to  expound 
at  length  my  great  theory  that  at  times 
there  falls  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  a 
plague  or  pestilence  of  stupidity,  wrong- 
lieadedness,  or  madness,  whereby  evil  ap- 
pears good.  No  remedy  has  been  found 
for  this  disease,  and  the  only  medicine  yet 
tried — that  of  continual  talk,  stump  oratory, 
and  leading  articles — 'has  only,  as  yet,  made 
the  mischief  worse. 

A  few  weeks  before-  the  conversation 
above  recorded,  there  was  gathered  together 
in  the  bar  parlour  of  the  Wellington  Arms, 
in  the  village  of  Boscastle,  a  certain  club, 
consisting  of  the  better  sort,  who  met 
nightly  to  talk,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  parish,  the  country, 
and  the  world.  It  was  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Boscastle — its  only  solace,  dis- 
traction, and  amusement.  What  Avould  life 
be  in  an  English  country  town,  to  the 
people  who  never  leave  it,  without  the 
inn  where  they  can  sit  of  an  evening  and 
talk?  '         9!       '  ' 

On  this  evening  there  were  two  strangers 
present — gentlemen  from  London,  that  day 
arrived,  having  walked  over  from  Bude 
carrying  their  knapsacks.  It  was  early  in 
the  season  for  tourists^  but  those  who  visit 
Cornwall  in  May  are  wiser  in  their  times 
of  walking  than  those  who  go  in  August. 
For  the  inns  are  not  yet  full,  and  the  air  is 
that  sweet  air  of  early  summer  which  in 
this  far  east  of  London  we  so  seldom 
breathe.  While  the  season  is  young  the 
tourist  meets  with  a  warmer  welcome ;  the 
people  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  perpetual 
coming  and  going  of  the  curious  stranger ; 
they  have  forgotten  the  questions  asked 
last  season ;  they  are  ready  to  advance  a 
visitor's  knowledge  as  to  local  matters ;  they 
even  try  to  guess  at  the  distances  of  neigh- 
bouring places  for  him;  his  presence  is  a 
change  in  the  perennial  parliament,  which 
after  the  long  winter  has  become  a  little 
dull  and  wants  a  fillip.  Yet  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  brings  with  it  some  restraint ; 
the  customary  jokes  are  not  understood  by 
him,  and  have  to  be  explained ;  allusions 
to  personal  peculiarities,  historiettes  of  the 
past,  the  small  change  of  conversation 
which  passes  current,  as  a  rule,  and;  serves 
to  keep  the  talk  from  awkward  pauses, 
seems  out  of  place  before  strangers  ;  and 
without  these  counters  of  conversation  the 
men  feel  strange. 

The  club  this  evening,  among  whom  were 
Joel  Heard  the  blacksmith,  William  Hellyer 
the  sexton,  Isaac  Jago  the  shipwright,  and 


others  of  lesser  note,  sat  mostly  silent, 
every  man  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  while 
the  two  strangers,  whom  we  already  know, 
tried  to  get  up  the  talk. 

J ack  asked  if  there  were  many  wrecks 
upon  the  coast.  It  appeared '  that  there 
were  many,  but  no  one  volunteered  any 
further  information  about  wreeks.  The 
Poet  enquired  if  there  was  any  smuggling 
going  on.  It  appeared  that  there  had  once 
been  a  creditably  large  trade  in  smuggling, 
but  that  was  in  the  good  old  war  times, 
when  things  were  taxed,  and  brandy  was 
worth  any  price.  But,  even  then,  their 
smuggling  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
on  the  south  coast. 

An  attempt  to  draw  the  men  on  the 
subject  of  local  traditions  and  legends 
broke  down  completely,  as  no  one  knew 
any  legends ;  no  one  had  ever  heard 
King  Arthur's  name ;  nor  been  told  of 
pixy  or  fairy ;  nor  whispered  to  each 
other  ghostly  stories  round  a  winter  fire^- 
feared  no  ghosts,  in  fact ;  and  were  altogether 
as  practical  a  folk  as  could  be  expected 
anywhere.  But  then,  the  way  to  get  to 
the  superstitions  of  a  nian  is  not  to 
ask  him  what  they  are ;  that  only  makes 
him  declare  loudly  that  he  has  got  none, 
just  as  a  demand  for  money  inclines 
the  mean  of  spirit  to  button  up  their 
pockets.  To  extract  the  jewel  of  folk- 
lore another  and  a  better  way  must  be 
adopted. 

"  You  gentlemen  want  stories,"  said  the 
Sexton.  "There's  some  can  tell  a  story, 
and  some  can't ;  I'm  one  of  them  as  can't. 
First  you  gets  the  storm  ;  then  a  ship  she 
comes  drivin'  down  upon  the  rocks,  and 
gets  wrecked  into  lucifer  -  matches ;  then 
the  sailors  they  gets  drownded,  and  cast 
ashore ;  then  they  gets  buried  by  the  sexton 
and  the  parson.  I  don't  see  much  of  a 
story  in  that.  But  Stephen  Cobbledick, 
he  would  spin  you  a  yarn  about  that, 
or  any  other  wreck,  would  keep  you 
gentlemen  listening  all  a  winter  evening. 
Pilot,  he  was,  in  America,  where  they  are 
fighting." 

"Ay!"  murmured  another;  "Stephen 
Cobbledick,  who  has  been  in  foreign  parts 
and  sailed  the  world  around  and  round 
again,  and  fought . with  pirates  and  sharks, 
he  can  tell  a  tale  or  two,  Stephen  hath 
gifts."  . 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  great  man  himself  walked  in. 

The  visitors  observed  that  a  \  place  had 
been  kept  for  him,  which  he  immediately 
occupied  with  the  air  of  one  who  steps  | 
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into.  his.  own  seat.  It  was:  the  most 
comfortable  seat  in  the  room,  that  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  fire-place,:  ,  with  an 
arm  for  one  elbow,  the  fender  for  a 
footstool,  and  the  table  within  reaching 
distance.  > 

He  was  a  man  of .  about  sixty  years 
of  age,,  or  perhaps  more.  He  had  white 
hair,  curling  about  his  head  as  thickly 
as  when  he  was  a  young  man;  his  eyes 
were  hazel  and  bright;  his  nose  was 
broad  and  rather  flat  ;  his  expression, 
which  was  naturally  good-natured  and 
somewhat  weak,  conveyed  the  idea  that 
he  wished  to  seem  stern  and  fierce;  he 
was  not  above  the  middle  height,  and  he 
wore  a  suit  of  blue  as  becomes  a  seafaring 
man. 

The  maid  of  the  inn  followed  him 

He  sat  down,  looked  at  her  with  great 
severity  for  some  moments,  and  then 
said :    ...  ■  i ,    .,  ■-,       .,..>.>  ........ 

"I  will  take,  Mary,  a  glass  of  rum  and 
water — hot,  with  a  slice  of  lemon." 

The  girl  instantly  set  it  before  him,  be- 
cause, knowing  his  tastes,  she  had  brought 
it  iniio  the  room  with  her. 

/'Hope  you  are  well,  gentlemen,",  he 
began  affably.  "The  wind  is  freshenin', 
and  if  it  blows  up  you'll  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  a  bit  of  a  sea  on  to-morrow.  You 
can't  say  you  have  seen  our  coast  till  you've 
seen  it  in  a  nor'-wester.  Lord !  I've  seen 
it  in  every  wind  that  blows ;  ay,  in  such  a 
gale  that  we  had  to  be  lashed  to  the 
masks."  ...  ,  .  ,,  „./,      .  ,  i 

"Never  a  gale  that  would  wreck  you," 
said  one  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Cobblodick  made  no  reply  to  this 
compliment. 

"I  know  this  coast,  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  I  know  any,  except,  perhaps,  the  coast 
of  the  Carolinas,  where  I  was  pilot.  I 
know  this  coast,  and  this  coast  knows 
me.".  \  \  ,,4      ,    { ,  .  -      r      ,  , 

"  Queer  if  it  didn't,"  said  the  Black- 
smith. 

"  I  have  been,  gentlemen,"  the  Pilot  had 
a  little  American  drawl,  due  doubtless  to 
his  long  residence  in  Carolina,  "north,, 
south,  east,  arid  west ;  and  there  are  not, 
many  ports  on  this  earth  into  which  I  could 
not  find  my  way.  Nor  are  there  many  charts 
which  I  have  not  larned,  till  I  knowed 
them  as  well  as  I  knowed  how  to  box  the 
compass,  arid  could  give  the  soundings ; 
ay,  even  among  the  West  Injy  Cays.  The 
world  is  a  big  place  to  landlubbers,  but 
we  seafarin'  men  take  the  measure  of  it 
between  us." 


.  ,  "A  hard  life,",  murmured  one  of  the 
young  men.  i  r       ,,  ...  k 

No;  sir,  not  a  hard  life.  Eegular  work, 
regular  food,  regular  pay.  What  more 
does  ja- man  want?  There's  no,  women 
aboard  to  fall  in  love  with ;  you  can't  get 
married  if  you  keep  where  you  be ;  whereas, 
ashore,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  single.  Pit- 
falls everywhere."  !/.<  .1  niix  « 

•".  I  have  not  felt  any  difficulty  yet,"  said 
the  Poet,  "  in  keeping  single./' 

"Any  fool  can  get  <  married,"  the  Pilot 
went  on,  "but  it  takes  a  strong  man. to 
keep  single.  >.  For  why  ?  The  single  man 
grows  unmindful  of  his  blessin's ;  he  waxes 
fat;  and  kicks,  like  Jeshurun ;  he  goes  to 
sleep  on  watch,  whereby,  he  falls  a  victim 
to  the  first  as  dares  to  tackle  him." 

A  murmur  of  assent.    ' . 

"  I  grant  you,"  continued  the  Pilot,  "  that 
there's  dangers  even  in  the  single  life  :  he 
drinks  too  much  rum,  maybe ;  he  smokes 
too  much  baccy ;  he  keeps  himself  too  much 
to  his  own  craft,  whereby  his  wisdom  is 
lost  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  remarks 
and  maxums  are  throwed  away  upon  the 
boy." 

"  There  seems  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
say,"  observed  one  of  the  strangers. 

"We  all  know,"  said  the  Sexton,  "that 
Stephen  is  a  rover,  with  a  rover's  eye."  j 

"  Gentlemen,  a  man  who  remains  un- 
married, especially  a  seaman,  generally 
does  have  somethin'  good  to  say.  Do  not 
think  that  my  maxums,  which  may  be  next 
best  to  Solomon's  Proverbs  (though  he  was 
a  married  man),  growed  of  i  their  own 
accord.  They  come  of  long  reflection  and 
observation,  from  a  puttin'  of  two  and  two 
together,  and  a  separatiri  of  two  and 
two  into  one."  .  . , 

"  But  if  you  are  not  married,  Stephen," 
said  the  Sexton,  "you  can  show  the  expe- 
rience of  them  as  is  husbands.  1  For  you 
have  had  your  niece  in  the  house  for  three 
months  and  more."  . 

"  A  niece  isn't  a  wife,"  said  the  Pilot. 
"  When  I  feel  to  want  a  cruise,  j  can  up 
sail  and  away.  Could  I  h'ist  the  blue- 
peter  with  a  wife  in  the  house  1 " 

"  I  saw  her  to-day,"  said  the  Shipwright ; 
"  she  grows  tall  and  comely,  Stephen."  ,  .  ( 

"She  does,  Isaac  Jago.  She  grows  to 
favour  the  Cobbledicks.  She's  got  the 
Cobbledick  chin,  which  means  determina- 
tion; and  the  Cobbledick  eyes.  About 
those  eyes,  gentlemen,  they  do  tell  the 
story  that  my  father,  who  was  a  bo's'n  in 
the  Koyal  Navy  and  greatly  resembled  me, 
had  eyes  of  such  a  fierceness,  with  eye- 
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brows  so  like  bolsters  for  shagginess,  that 
when  they  boarded  he  was  always  reckoned 
as  three — one  for  his  cutlash  and  two  for 
his  eyes.  When  it  came  to  the  prize- 
money,  they  cheated  him  out  of  two  snares, 
and  only  counted  him  as  one ;  which  shows 
how  the  best  men  in  this  world  have  been 
treated.  Else  Stephen  Cobbledick  would 
this  day  be  sitting  among  you  all  a  rich 
man,  and  gladly  would  he  stand  the  drinks 
around.  As  for  her  nose,  it  is  the  exact 
picture  of  mine  " — the  young  men  stared 
straight  at  the  feature  named,  but  forebore 
to  laugh ;  the  Pilot's  nose,  indeed,  besides 
being  broader  than  a  nose  should  be, 
was  rosy  red,  and  possessed  more  flesh 
than  becomes  a  maiden's  nose — "  and  her 
figure  is  just  my  own  to  a  T."  Here  the 
young  men  smiled.  "  As  for  her  voice  " — 
his  was  a  rich  and  husky  organ — "I 
shouldn't  wonder,  come  to  hear  her  sing, 
that  you'd  say  she  even  beat  her  poor 
old  uncle.  The  toast,"  he  sang  in  a  hoarse 
and  rusty  bass,  "  For  'twas  Saturday 
night,  was  the  wind  that  blows,  and  the 
ship  that  goes,  and  the  lass  that  loves  a 
sailor." 

"This  is  truly  wonderful,"  whispered 
the  Poet. 

"And  one  day  you'll  have  to  be  marryin' 
of  the  young  maid,  Stephen,"  said  the 
Sexton.  "  "What  will  you  say  then  to  the 
chap  as  marries  her?  Will  you  up  and 
tell  him  and  her  what  a  fool  he  be  V 

"I  never  said,"  replied  the  Pilot,  "that 
twasn't  good  for  women  to  be  married, 
did  11  It  is  their  nature,  too,  as  dogs 
ueligliu  to  l?ark  and  bite.  Else  they  would 
go  off  their  chumps  with  chatter  and 
clack." 

"Delicately  and  feelingly  put,"  said 
Jack. 

"A  sentiment,  sir,"  said  the  Poet,  "  which 
I  have  heard  before,  but  never  in  language 
more  befitting  its  truth  and  beauty.  Truth 
is  always  beautiful,  however  conveyed ; 
whether  it  be  handed  up  in  a  shovel  with 
rags,  broken  bottles,  and  dust,  or  brought 
on  a  silver  salver." 

"  You  mean  well,  gentlemen,  no  doubt," 
said  the  Pilot,  "  but  you  are  a-talkin'  just 
a  bit  too  high  for  me.  When  my  niece 
marries  I  shall  find  a  jolly  sailor  for  her — a 
honest  Cornishman,  or  even  an  American, 
maybe,  for  the  Americans,  come  to  plain 
swearin',  will  take  the  wind  out  of  any 
Englishman's  sails.  Or  a  Devonshire  lad, 
at  least.  None  of  your  finikin'  fine  gentle- 
men for  me.  There  was  one  down  here 
last  week,  high  connected,  bein'  a  draper's 


assistant  at  Camelford.  Well,  I  sent  him 
to  the  rightabout  before  he  got  ever  a 
chance  to  speak  to  the  gell." 

"No  doubt,  sir,"  said  the  Poet,  "you 
are  cjuite  right ;  and  your  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring an  American  do  you  credit.  It 
would  be  an  enviable  distinction  indeed  to 
boast  in  one's  family  the  possession  of  a 
really  hard  swearer.  I  should  lead  him  to 
the  Thames  bank,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
just  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  river- 
side men.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  consult  the  young  lady's 
feelings  1 " 

"  I  should,  sir,"  replied  the  Pilot  with 
dignity ;  "  my  niece's  feelin's,  as  a  good 
young  woman's,  would  go  the  same  way 
as  her  uncle's.  I  pass  the  word  :  she  feels 
accordin'.  Mary,  another  glass  of  rum 
and  water." 

With  his  fourth  glass  of  rum,  the  worthy 
Pilot  became  more  personal,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  young  men — the  rest  of  the 
company  having  already  gone — many  valu- 
able and  useful  facts  connected  with  his 
own  life.  He  was,  it  appeared,  one  of 
those  who  put  their  light  in  a  lamp,  and 
then  hold  it  up  on  high. 

"  I  have  been,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  upon 
blue  water  since  I  Avas  a  boy  that  high." 
He  held  his  hand  about  nine  inches  from 
the  ground  to  show  the  very  early  age  at 
which  he  first  embarked.  "  I  could  handle 
the  ropes,  take  a  rope's  endin'  without 
so  much  as  a  wink,  play  the  fife  while 
they  raised  the  anchor,  make  a  sea -pie, 
pour  down  a  g]ass  o'  rum,  dance  a  hoMb- 
pipe  —  ay !  and  even  make  low  to  the- 
gells — before  most  boys  left  their  nurse's 
laps.  That's  Stephen  Cobbledick,  gentle- 
men." 

The  Poet  said  that  this  information 
warmed  his  own  heart,  because  he  had 
himself  been  also  such  a  boy. 

"  Since  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Stephen, 
swallowing  the  rest  of  the  glass,  "  where 
haven't  I  been  1 " 

"I  suppose,  "said  the  Poet, "  that  Ulysses 
was  nothing  to  it  V 

"  I  don't  know  them  seas,"  Stephen  re- 
plied, catching  the  last  syllable ;  **  but  I've 
been  in  all  other  seas  as  roll — roll  they  high 
or  roll  they  low — while  the  stormy  winds  " 
do  blow,  and  the  landlubbers  lyin'  down 
below.  I've  fought  with  pirates,  sharks, 
whales,  and  sea-sarpents ;  I've  been  blowed 
about  with  monsoons,  tornadoes,  cyclones, 
and  hurricanes ;  I've  been  wrecked  on  most 
every  shore  " 

"  Have  another  glass,"  said  Jack. 
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"  Sir,"  his  voice  began  to  thicken  a  little, 
"you're  a  gentleman.  Now  there's  a  singular 
thing  about  me — nothing  never  hurt  me 
yet.  I'm  one  o'  them  as  nothing  never  can 
hurt.  Not  fevers,  nor  choleras,  nor  even 
a  mangrove -swamp  on  the  New  Guinea 
coast.  Not  crimps,  nor  gamblin'  saloons, 
nor  drinkin'  shops,  nor  sing-songs,  nor 
dignity  balls,  where  the  drink  is  free 
and  knives  is  handy.  Not  alligators,  nor 
rattles,  nor  cobras,  nor  hippopotamosses, 
nor  bears,  nor  panthers.  Not  arrows,  nor 
stinkpots,  nor  creases,  nor  assegais,  nor 
six-shooters,  nor  spears.  It  can't  be  done, 
gentlemen." 

He  then  proceeded  to  narrate  circum- 
stantially a  few  diabolical  things  connected 
with  natives,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cerned with  one  Captain  Ramsay,  an  officer 
whose  gallantry,  spirit,  and  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
he  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  value  and 
most  proper  for  universal  admiration.  He 
retired  about  eleven  o'clock,  having  had  as 
much  as  it  was  safe  even  for  so  seasoned 
a  vessel  to  carry,  and  started  for  home, 
the  night  being  fine  with  but  little 
wind,  and  that  from  a  quarter  favourable 
to  one,  so  heavily  laden,  bound  in  his 
direction. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  Poet,  "  I  should  like  to 
see  Miss  Cobbledick." 

"  So  should  I,"  replied  Jack.  "Such  a 
young  lady,  with  her  uncle's  nose,  his 
voice,  his  eyes — those  eyes  which  were  like 
gimlets,  and  made  a  Cobbledick  when 
going  a-boarding  count  for  three,  one  for 
his  cutlash  and  two  for  his  eyes — his  figure, 
which  is  a  truly  beautiful  figure  for  any 
girl  to  OAvn — such  a  girl,  my  boy,  will  be 
a  pleasing  subject  for  me  to  paint  and  for 
you  to  sing." 

"  Of  such  stuff  as  the  Pilot,"  said  the 
Poet  reflectively,  "  are  novelists  made.  He 
is  a  Captain  Marryat  spoiled.  Did  you 
observe  the  broad  square  brow,  and  the 
sharp  observant  eye  1  The  lips,  too,  are 
mobile,  which  shows  imagination." 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  "his  is  the  mobility 
caused  by  rum.  I  think  he  has  been  a 
pirate." 

"A  novelist  wasted.  No,  not  Avasted. 
He  amuses  his  neighbours.  Did  you  remark 
how  his  old  comrade,  Captain  Ramsay,  has 
seized  upon  his  imagination  1  Unless, 
indeed,  Captain  Ramsay  is  a  delicate  crea- 
tion of  the  fancy.  And  did  you  further 
remark  how  Captain  Ramsay  is  a  most 
desperate  rogue,  who  ought  to  be  hanged 
from  the  yard-arm  1    It  is  pleasant  to  look 


upon  an  old  man,  and  reflect  that,  with 
better  opportunities,  he  might  have  become 
even  a  poet." 

CHAPTER  II.    STEPHEN  COBBLEDICK,  PILOT. 

I  DO  not  know,  for  reasons  I  will  pre- 
sently explain,  who  my  parents  were, 
nor  where  I  was  born,  nor  how  old 
I  anij  nor  when  I  was  christened  (if 
indeed,  that  ceremony  was  ever  per- 
formed upon  me),  nor  my  christian-name, 
nor  my  surname.  So  that  I  start  at  a 
great  disadvantage  compared  with  other 
people.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  my 
christian-name  was  Avis  and  my  surname 
Cobbledick.  But  now  I  am  not  at  all 
sure. 

When  I  began  to  remember  anything  I 
answered  to  the  name  of  Avis,  and  was 
the  charge  of  an  old  granny  who  was  very 
good  to  me  and  never  tired  of  looking 
after  me.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  feel 
the  want  of  a  surname  I  asked  her  what 
mine  was.  She  replied  that  she  did  not 
know,  but  that,  as  my  uncle's  name  was 
Cobbledick,  she  supposed  that  might  be 
mine  also.  Therefore  I  remained  Cobble- 
dick. She  taught  me,  while  I  was  with 
her,  a  good  many  useful  and  solid  things  : 
to  behave  nicely  and  to  repeat  the  Cate- 
chism; to  tell  the  truth  and  say  grace 
before  meat ;  to  sew  a  hem  and  read  my 
book ;  to  make  a  bed  or  a  pudding ;  fold  a 
blanket,  toss  up  pastry,  and  sing  hymns. 
I  am  sure  that  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  that  means  a  good  deal  of  teaching. 
Much  more  she  did  not  teach  me  because 
that  was  all  she  knew.  My  uncle  it  was 
who  committed  me  to  her  charge,  and  his 
lawyer  or  the  person  who  had  charge  of 
his  money  paid  the  bills.  My  uncle  was  a 
pilot  in  America.  When  I  was  (to  guess) 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  a  great  girl,  I  was 
sent  by  this  man  of  business  to  school.  It 
was  at  Launceston,  and  because  my  poor 
granny  presently  died  I  remained  at  school ; 
the  school  bills  continuing  to  be  paid  by 
my  uncle's  order,  as  was  supposed,  for  six 
or  seven  years. 

It  was  disagreeable  at  first  to  have  the 
deficiencies  of  my  condition  thrown  in  one's 
teeth  by  the  other  girls,  but  gradually  they 
grew  to  like  me,  and  then  it  became  a  really 
romantic  distinction  to  be  uncertain  in 
those  points  where  all  the  rest  were  certain. 
I  suppose  a  girl  with  two  heads  might  in 
the  same  way  come  to  be  envied.  And,  to 
be  sure,  if  there  is  nothing  enviable,  there  is 
nothing  disgraceful  in  the  accident  of  know- 
ing nothing  about  yourself.    A  foundling 
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is  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  And 
for  myself,  I  had  a  most  respectable  uncle, 
pilot  in  America,  who,  when  I  came  to 
know  him,  would,  of  course,  he  able  to 
explain  all  doubtful  points  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

As  a  guardian,  he  was  not  what  one 
could  wish,  because  he  never  sent  me  any 
letters,  messages,  or  tokens  of  affection  of 
any  kind.  It  was  not  until  I  was  already 
past  seventeen, -as  near  as  could  be  guessed, 
that  he  wrote  to  me.  It  was  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  letter.  It  was  badly  written,  and 
badly  spelt  j  evidently  the  letter  of  an 
illiterate  person.  He  grumbled  about  the 
expenses  of  school,  said  that  he  had  come 
home  for  good,  and  ordered  me  to  join 
him  at  Boscastle. 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  schoolmistress,  when 
with  a  sinking  heart  I  showed  her  the  note, 
"we  must  judge  people  by  their  actions. 
Your  uncle  has  evidently  never  studied 
the  art  of  expressing  ideas  in  kindly 
words.  But  you  must  remember  that 
for  many  years  he  has  cheerfully  borne 
the  charges  of  your  maintenance  and 
education.  Therefore,  child,  go  to  him 
with  hopefulness." 

This  was  suitable  advice,  and  I  resolved 
to  be  'of  good  courage  and  to  hope  for  the 
best. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  on  the  last  evening  at 
school,  "I  am  going  to  find  a  father  and  a 
mother  j  perhaps,  who  knows,  a  sister  and 
a  brother  *  I  shall  find  a  birthday,  a  chris- 
tening, one  godfather  and  two  godmothers, 
a  christian-name,  a  surname" — because  I 
never  believed  that  a  really  nice  girl 
could  have  such  a  surname  as  Cobbledick 
— "and  an  age.  Fancy!  I  may  be  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  forty.  Oh !  my  dears,  suppose 
I  turn  out  to  be  forty." 

In  the  school  at  Launceston  we  were  a 
quiet,  collection  of  girls,  mostly  daughters 
of  professional  men,  retired  officers,  and 
so  forth;  they  looked  forward  to  a  quiet 
life  whose  mornings  should  be  spent  in 
household  matters,  and  evenings  over 
needlework,  music,  and  books ;  somebody 
would  come  some  day  to  marry  them,  then 
they  •  would  lead  the  lives  which  their 
mothers  had  led  before  them,  wrestling 
with  servants,  watchful  of  children,  anxious 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  And  they  envied 
me  the  romance  of  my  position. 

I  i  came  away  from  the  school  with  hun- 
dreds of  good  wishes,  little  presents,  and 
prophecies  of  happiness.  Alas !  I  little 
knew  that  I  was  taking  a  blindfold  leap  to 
that  lower  level,  beneath  the  "respectable" 


stratum,  out  of  which  a  woman  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  climb.  To  be  sure,  my  school- 
fellows were  not  distinguished  for  birth 
and  family,  but  they  were  the  daughters 
of  men  who  could  call  themselves  gentle- 
men and  expect  Esquire  after  their  name, 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  gentry, 
and  bore  no  coats  of  arms.  As  for  me — 
but  you  shall  learn.  It  is  painful  to  tell 
the  truth  about  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  me  ;  but  if  I  write  my  part  of  the  nar- 
rative at  all,  I  must  set  down  exactly  what 
occurred,  and  how  my  guardian  behaved  to 
me,  and  what  he  did  for  me,  after  I  came 
home  to  him.  I  will  exaggerate  nothing, 
and  I  will  try  to  write  without  anger  or 
bitterness.  But,  indeed,  I  have  long  since 
forgiven. 

Boscastle,  when  I  got  there  after  a  long 
journey  of  sixteen  miles  up  and  down  the 
Cornish  hills,  seemed  to  me  the  very 
queerest  place  one  would  wish  to  see. 
I  left  my  boxes  at  the  inn  where  I  was 
set  down,  and  without  asking  for  my  uncle, 
set  off  to  find  him  somewhere  in  the 
town. 

The  houses  of  Boscastle  stand  for  the 
most  part  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above 
the  little  landlocked  harbour,  There  are 
not  many  houses,  because  there  are  not 
many  people  living  there.  •  I  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  wondering  which  was  my 
uncle's.  Standing  apart  from  the  small  cot- 
tages, which  made  up  most  of  the  village, 
were  two  or  three  pretty  villas.  I  at  first 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  must  be  living 
in  one  of  these  ;  it  had  always  formed  part 
of  my  ideal  life  to  live  in  such  a  villa  with 
such  wide  and  ample  gardens  as  these 
houses  possessed.  But  I  thought  of  my 
letter  and  trembled.  The  rude  spelling, 
the  blunt  expressions,  the  roughness  of  the 
letter,  would  not  allow  me  to  associate  the 
writer  with  houses  so  pretty,  trim,  and  well 
kept.  I  thought  I  would  first  try  the 
humbler  cottages. 

One  of  these  attracted  my  attention  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  mast—with  ropes, 
rigging,  and  yard-arm  complete — run  up  in 
the  front ;  also  a  flag  was  flying.  Such  an 
ornamental  structure  is  like  a  sign-post :  it 
shows  that  a  nautical  man  lives  in  the 
house  to  which  it  belongs.  I  believe  they 
are  generally  used  to  decorate  the  back 
garden,  but  at  Boscastle  the  cottages  have 
no  back  garden.  Therefore,  it  was  put  up 
in  the  front,  where  a  few  broken  palings 
served  to  form  a  small  enclosure  adorned 
by  a  tub  and  a  heap  of  oyster-shells,  broken 
bottles,  and  other  things  which  in  well- 
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'ordered  houses  are  generally  taken  away 
to  their  own  place. 

The  house  was  a  small  stone-built  cot- 
tage, with  a  window  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  an  upper  storey  with  a  similar  pair 
of  windows,  a  slated  roof,  and  a  very  large 
porch  also  i  built  of  stone  and  with  its  own 
slated  roof i  The  porch  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  house,  being 
about  as  big  as  a  church  porch,  with  a 
window  in  it ;  it  was  set  up  sideways  so,  as 
to  face  the  east  and  to  keep  its  back  to  the 
sea  whence  blow  the  south-west  gales.  It 
formed,  in  fact, -except  in  such  cold  weather 
as  seldom  falls 1  upon  King  Arthur's  Land, 
another  room  to  the  house.  In  it  was  an 
arm-chair,  and  upon  the  arm-chair  I  saw 
an  old  man.  His  feet  were  crossed,  his 
hands  were  folded,  his  head  was  on  one 
side,  his  eyes  were  closed ;  he  was  at 
peaee  with  all  the  world,  for  he  was>  sound 


Anyone  who  saw  that  old  man  sleeping 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  him  on  the 
spot ;  he  should  have  been  painted  for  the 
everlasting  admiration  of  the  world ;  his 
hair  was  curly,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery 
whiteness;  his  features  were  strong  and 
rugged  as  if  carved  by  a  skilful  sculptor 
who  knew  exactly  what  lines  to  put  in 
and  where  to  put  them,  and  did  not 
spoil  his  subject  by  any  which  would  inter- 
fere with  his  original  conception ;  his  cheek 
was  browned  by  sun  and  rain  and  wind  ; 
his  hands  were  not  only  browned  by  the 
weather  but  they  bore  also  marks  of  tar ; 
he  wore  white  ducks,  in  the  construction 
of  which  great  liberality  had  been  bestowed 
in  the  matter  of  stuff,  a  blue  flannel  shirt, 
a  black  ribbon  tied  loosely  under  the  collar,, 
a  blue  cloth  jacket,  and  at  his  feet  lay  a 
"  shiny  "  hat. 

"  This  man,"  I  thought,  "  is  a  sailor  ;  he 
is  clearly  above  the  rank  of  common  sailor; 
'he  lives' in  a  house  which  is  better,  but  not 
much  better,  than  the  neighbouring)  cot- 
tages ;  he  is  well  enough  off  to  be  able  to 
spend  his  afternoons  asleep ;  he  seems  by 
'his  face  to  be  a  good  old  man  ;  I  believe 
he  must  be  my  uncle  and  guardian,  him- 
self;" 

My  footstepsy  as  I  lifted  the  latch  and 
walked  into  the  garden,  awakened  |  the 
sleeper  ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  rubbed  them, 
yawned,  stretched  his  legs,  yawned  again, 
and  finally  stood  upon  his  feet  and  stared 
at  his  visitor. 

A>  very  curious  thing  happened  then. 
It  takes  a  sleeper  a  few  moments  to  recover 
consciousness  ;  during  those  few  moments 


I  observed  a  remarkable  change  come  over 
the-  face  of  this  benevolent -looking  old 
sailor.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  so  benevolent- 
looking  awake  as  he  was  asleep.  His  face 
now  showed  a  lower  level  of  virtue;  the 
lines  -changed,  the  features  broadened,  the 
mouth  widened;  it  became  a  common 
face,  that  of  a  man,  you  could  easily  see, 
who  -was  self-indulgent;  his  eyes  were 
fiery,  the.  veins  in  his  forehead ,  swelled 
up  and  became  blue ;  one  became  i  aware 
of  tobacco  -  and  rum  without  seeing  any. 
And  I  began  to  hope  that  this  person,  at 
least,  might  not  be  my  uncle.  Alas  !  he 
was. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  growled,  still  half 
asleep. 

"  I  am  in  search  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cobble- 
dick,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  you  are,  are  you  %  ,  Then,"  here 
he  yawned,  "you  couldn't  have  come,  my 
pretty,  to  no  more  likely  a  man.  .  to  give 
you  such  information  as  you  can  trust  about 
that  man  and  gallant  officer.  Cause  no  man 
on  this  airth  knows  him  better  and  loves 
him  more  nor  me."  He  spoke  with  a  slight 
American  accent,  which  strengthened  my 
suspicions. 

"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  yourself  Mr.  Cobble- 
dick1?"  It  is  so  unusuaL  )  a  thing  j  in 
this  jealous  and  censorious  world  for  one 
man  to  speak  well  of  another,  that  I  tiow 
felt  almost  sure  of  my  conjecture. 

"  Why  not  1 "  he  replied,  giving  ques- 
tion for  question  after  the  Scotch  manner. 
"  Why  not  1  And  what  might  you  j  be 
wanting  1 " 

"I  want,"  I  said — "  I  want  a  few  words 
of  conversation  with  him." 

"  And  that,  my  dear,"  he  replied  airily, 
being  now  fully  awake,  "you  shall  have. 
Lord  bless  my  soul !  a  few  minutes  1  you 
shall  have  a  few  hours.  Hang,  me  if  I 
wouldn't  like  to  make  it  a  few  years.  Step 
inside,  my  beauty,  and  sit  down.  If  you 
are  not  too  proud— as  many  of  your  sect, 
within  my  recollection,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  didn't  used  to  be  too  proud — 
there's  rum  in  the  locken." 

"  I  would  rather,"  I  replied,  shirking  the 
reference  to  rum,  "  talk  outside  for  the 
present." 

"  Outside,  my  dear,  if  you  please.  Though 
if  you  ask  them  as  once  run  after  Steve  Cob- 
bledick,:  his  communications  was  straight- 
for'ard  and  his  walk:  upright.  Nothin' 
mean  about  Stephen,  old  <  or  young.  On 
the  deck  you  might  find  him*,  the  broad,  the 
wide,  the  ever  free,  visible  for  all  eyes  to 
see/  Therefore,  pretty,  whether  in  the  open 
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or  below,  up  steam  and  forge  ahead,  trust- 
ful. I  am  a  listenin'.  You  comes  here 
first,  and  you  axes,  sayin',  4  Where  is  that 
pride  and  boast  of  the  Cornish  coast?'  says 
you.    Full  speed  it  is." 

I  was  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  this  burst, 
and  could  not  for  the  moment  think  of  a 
suitable  reply. 

"  Ah  !  Time  was,"  he  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  one,  "  not  so  long  ago,  when 
they  came  to  Stephen  in  swarms  they  did ; 
not  more  than  others  he  deserved,  but 
more  he  got.  Sought  out  he  was,  and 
loved  by  high  and  low,  Sought  for  by 
short  and  tall,  black  hair  and  brown,  curls 
and  plain.  Now  he's  grown  old,  they  mostly 
ranges  alongside  of  the  curate.  With  his 
crowkett  and  his  crickett,  and  his  boat 
upon  the  bay.  And  it's  hymns  they 
do  sing  and  sweetly  they  do  play.  Go 
on,  my  dear.  Your  cheeks  is  a  thought 
paler  than  the  cheeks  in  Plymouth 
Port,  but  you've  a  figger  of  your  own 
as  makes  amends.  You  comes  here,  you 
says,  for  old  Steve  Cobbledick.  'Tis  hard, 
they  say  at  Boscastle,  to  find  a  properer 
man." 

"  I  want  to  see  him  certainly,  and,  as  I 

make  out,  you  are  yourself  But  I  think 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Cobbledick  first, 
if  I  could." 

A  look  of  the  most  profound  amaze- 
ment greeted  this  proposal. 

"Mrs.  Cobbledick?  Mrs.  Cob  "  he 

cried.  "  Now,  pretty,  look  at  me  straight 
in  the  face.  Do  I  look  like  the  sort  to 
have  a  missus  ?  Missus  Cobbledick  !  My 
pretty,  Stephen  may  have  his  tender  points. 
Find  them  out  first,  and  lead  him  with  a 
hairpin  ever  after ;  he  may  have  his  weak- 
nesses :  them  as  knew  him  best  loved  him 
better  therefor.  You  and  your  Missus 
Cobbledickery  !  Like  Lord  Nelson  he  has 
his  faults.  But  to  take  and  make  a  Missus 

Cob   Come,  young  woman,  say  you 

didn't  mean  it.  Young  folks  is  skittish  and 
will  have  their  jokes." 

"It  was  not  a  joke  at  all,"  I  said, 
feeling  rather  frightened.  "I  am  your 
niece,  Avis,  and  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  " 

"  You  my  niece  1  You  Avis  1  Ay, 
that's  the  name.  Avis  % "  His  face  showed 
a  variety  of  conflicting  expressions,  in 
which  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  one 
indicative  of  affection.  Mostly,  I  read 
disappointment  and  disgust. 

"  You  wrote  me  a  letter  "  I  began, 

trembling. 

"I  did,"  he  said.     "D'rectly  I  found 


out  what  had  been  a-goin'  on.  That's 
the  way  us  poor  fellows  of  the  sea  gets 
robbed." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  I  asked.  For 
it  really  seemed  as  if  he  meant  that  I  had 
been  robbing  him. 

"  I  leave  this  girl,"  he  replied,  addressing 
the  world  at  large  and  the  high  heavens, 
"  in  charge  of  a  old  woman  to  be  brought 
up  accordin'.  I  give  over  all  my  money 
to  my  man  of  business  when  I  ships  for 
North  Carolina  shore,  and  I  tells  him  about 
that  little  girl.  I  keeps  sendin'  him  over 
the  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  in;  never 
thinkin'  nothing  in  the  world  about  her; 
and  when  I  comes  home  after  close  upon 
twenty  years  of  work,  I  find  they've 
been  spendin'  a  matter  of  sixty  pounds 
a  year  —  nigh  upon  seventy  pounds  a 
year  in  bringin'  of  her  up  ontoe  pride, 
luxury,  kid  gloves,  high  livin',  and  pianner- 
forty.  That's  the  way  they  treated  my 
money ! " 

"  Then  do  you  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  educate  me  1 " 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  clean 
forgot  all  about  you.  I  gave  the  old 
woman  a  pocketful  of  money  and  I  said  : 
'  There's  the  little  one,  take  care  of  her.' 
And  then  I  came  away  and  clean  forgot 
it." 

"  Then  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  tarnation 
sorry,  and  that's  a  fact ! " 

"Then  you  would  have  allowed  your 
niece  to  starve  1 " 

"  I  dare  say  somebody  would  have  taken 
you,"  he  replied  sulkily.  "  As  for  starvin' 
— well,  there,  I  was  in  America.  It  wasn't 
no  business  of  mine.  I  suppose  there's  the 
parish." 

I  stood  considering  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
What  I  might  have  told  him,  with  justice, 
was  that  he  was  a  wicked  and  selfish  old 
man,  and  that  I  owed  him  nothing  since  it 
was  by  an  accident  that  I  had  been  so  well 
and  carefully  brought  up.  What  I  did  say 
was  this — being  a  good  deal  shaken  by  so 
surprising  a  reception,  and  feeling  inclined 
to  sit  down  and  cry  : 

"Will  you  let  me  have  shelter  and 
food  here  while  I  look  round  and  think 
what  to  do  1  I  will  pay  you  back,  later 
on." 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  he  replied.  "You 
can  come,  for  a  little  while." 

It  was  beginning  to  rain,  and  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  permission.  I  fol- 
lowed my  uncle  into  a  small  sitting-room, 
intolerably  close,  and  reeking  with  the  smell 
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of  grog  and  tobacco.  I  threw  open  the 
window. 

"  What  are  you  doin'  that  for  1 "  he 
asked. 

"  Fresh  air.    This  room  is  stifling." 

"  Fresh  air  ! "  he  growled.  "  If  a  sailor 
wants  fresh  air  he  goes  on  deck  for  it ; 
there's  the  porch  for  you.  Now  then,  sit 
down  5  let  us  hear  if  you  have  been  taught 
anything  useful  to  earn  your  grub.  Seventy 
pounds  a  year  !  There's  a  outlay  !  How 
is  that  to  be  got  back  1 " 

"I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "that  I  could 
never  pay  back  all  that  money." 

"  No  ;  that's  gone,  that  is.  Clean 
chucked  away."  He  plunged  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  looked  surprisingly 
unlike  the  old  man  I  had  found  asleep. 

"  I  might  be  a  governess,"  I  suggested 
meekly,  thinking  how  truly  horrid  it  must 
be  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  "I  could 
teach  what  I  have  learned  myself." 

He  nodded  his  head  grimly. 

"Some  gells,"  he  said,  "go  into  ser- 
vice ;  there's  house-maids,  lady's-maids, 
and  kitchen-maids ;  some  go  dressmakin', 
which  is  more  genteel.  There's  always  a 
openin'  down  Plymouth  way,  for  a  gell 
as  is  good-lookin',  in  the  barmaid  line. 
The  sailors,  both  officers  and  men,  like  'em 
pretty,  and  it's  a  cheerful  life,  especially 
for  them  as  can  take  a  joke  and  box  a 
fellow's  ears  when  he  gets  sassy." 

I  shuddered. 

"  I  think  I  could  not  very  well  take 
that  kind  of  place.  But  I  am  too  much 
taken  by  surprise — I  did  not  expect— 
I  will  try  to  do  something  and  keep 
myself."  v- 

"  Spoken  like  a  honest  gell,"  he  said. 
"  That's  what  I  like.  Give  me  a  inde- 
pendent sperrit.  As  for  hangin'  around  in 
idleness,  I  never  could  abide  it  in  man  or 
woman,  specially  woman.  And  for  why  1 
Because,  the  more  work  they  do,  the  less 
mischief  they  make." 

I  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  asking  a  few  questions  about  myself. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  who  and 
what  my  father  was  1 " 

"  Let  me  see" — he  looked  at  me  thought- 
fully— "  you're  my  niece,  ain't  you  1  And 
Avis  is  your  name  1  Likewise  your 
nature."  I  think  he  meant  nothing  at 
all  by  this  last  remark  except  to  gain  time 
while  he  reflected.  "You  are  the  daughter 
of  my  brother  Ben,  now  gone  to  Davy's 
locker,  where  he  lays  all  his  days  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  oh." 

"  What  was  he  by  profession  ? " 
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"A  Bible  Christian,  he  was." 

"I  mean  what  was  his  trade  1" 

"Why  don't  you  say  what  you  mean 
then  1  Look  here,  my  gell,  if  you  and  me 
is  to  continue  friends,  don't  ask  too  many 
questions  and  let  them  questions  be 
straight.  He  was  third  officer,  he  was, 
aboard  a  East  Indiaman." 

H  Oh  !  and  how  did  he  die  1 " 

"  A  shark  took  him  oft'  Kangoon.  When 
the  shark  had  done  a-bitin'  of  him  he  was 
dead?" 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  1 " 

"  Nigh  upon  thirty  years  ago,  that  was. 
I  was  aboard  at  the  time  and  see  it  with 
my  own  eyes." 

"  It  cannot  be  so  long,  because  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  more  than  eighteen." 

"  Then  it  was  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
I  daresay.  I  can't  be  particular  to  a 
year." 

"  And  my  mother  1 " 

"  Here's  more  questions  1  Here's  curi- 
osity !  What  do  you  want  to  know  about 
your  mother  for  1 " 

"  Is  she  living  1 " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  she's  dead, 
too." 

"What  did  she  die  of]" 

"Yellow  Jack.  We  buried  her  at 
Kingston  in  Jamaica." 

"  What  was  she  doing  in  Jamaica  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  what  she  was 
doing." 

"  Did  she  leave  nothing  for  me  1  Were 
there  no  books,  no  mementoes  of  any  kind, 
not  even  a  portrait  1 " 

"  She  hadn't  got  no  books,  because  she 
couldn't  read ;  and  nobody  hadn't  taken 
her  picture." 

"  Who  was  she  by  birth  1 " 

"  She  was  "    He  reflected  for  a  few 

moments.  "  She  was  a  Knobling,  at  Devon- 
port.  It  was  a  most  respectable  family. 
You  may  be  proud  of  your  connections, 
both  sides.  Her  father  carved  ships' 
figureheads  in  his  back-yard,  and  her 
brother  was  transported  for  twenty  years 
for  forgin'  the  admiral's  name — nothing 
short  of  the  admiral,  if  you  please,  which 
shows  a  soarin'  spirit — for  five  hundred 
pounds.  She  was  known  in  port  as  Lively 
Bess,  and  her  lines  were  gen'ally  con- 
sidered as  clean  cut,  though  built  more  for 
show  than  for  speed,  as  any  woman's  on 
the  coast." 

I  began  to  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  remained  in  obscurity.  If  this 
is  the  end  of  the  romance,  I  thought  it 
must  be  better  to  be  commonplace,  and 
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know  from  the  beginning  who  one's  parents 
actually  were. 

"•Now,"  he  continued,  "have  you  any 
more  questions  to  put  ? " 

"  One  or  two,  if  you  please.  Had  I  any 
brothers  or  sisters  1 " 

"  No )  you  were  a  lone  orphan,  by  your- 
self." 

"  Do  my  mother's  relations  know  of  my 
existence  ? " 

"  No  ;  they  do  not.  And  if  you  go  to 
Plymouth  youAvon't  find  them,  cause  they've 
gone,  and  it's  no  use  expectin'  nothing 
from  them."  He  said  this  very  quickly,  as 
if  afraid  of  my  making  demands  upon 
them. 

"I  Wonder  how  my  mother  came  to  be 
in  Jamaica,  when  I  was  in  England."  \ 

"  I  told  you  I  don't  know." 

"  Yet  you  were  with  her,  you  say,  when 
she  died.  And  with  my  father,  when  he 
died.  It  is  very  strange.  Where  was  I 
born  V 

"  I  never  axed  and  I  never  heard." 

"  Where  was  I  christened  1 " 

"  I  can't  say.  Now  you  know  all  about 
yourself,  and  we'll  change  the  subject.  As 
for  slingin'  your  hammock  and  stayin'  here 
a  bit,  now." 

It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  answer 
any  more  questions.  I  therefore  refrained 
from  asking  any,  and  waited  for  him  to 
explain  his  views.  This  he  did  at  length, 
and  we  presently  proceeded  to  draw  up 
certain  articles  which  were  to  govern  the 
household. 

He  started  with  the  maxim  that  in 
marriage,  or  any  other  condition  of  life  in 
which  a  woman  is  concerned,  the  only  way 
to  ensure  happiness  is  to  live  as  much 
apart  from  that  woman  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  roof  will  permit.  He  therefore 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  room  in  which 
we  were  then  sitting  and  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms upstairs.  I  was  to  have  the  right 
to  open  the  windows  in  them  as  much  as  I 
pleased ;  he  wouldn't  interfere  with  me  in 
any  way.  He,  for  his  part,  was  to  have 
the  kitchen,  the  porch,  and  the  other  bed- 
room. And  I  was  n6t  to  interfere  with 
him.  As  regards  the  cost  of  my  main- 
tenance, that  was  to  be  defrayed  by  him, 
with  such  other  small  money  as  might  be 
necessary  to  keep  me  neat ;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  these  charges  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  afterwards 
when  I  began  to  earn  moriey  by  going 
a-governessing,  or  being  called  to  the  bar, 
or  by  any  other  method  which  I  should 
choose  to1' adopt.    The  said  cost  of  main- 


tenance being  set  down  at  thirty  shillings 
a  week.  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
the  bargain  was  not  disadvantageous  to 
him. 

"  And  that,  my  gell,"  he  continued,  "  is 
what  I  will  do  for  you.  Don't  hurry  your- 
self. Look  round  a  bit.  Stay  a  month 
or  so.  You  can  easily  pay  me  back. 
Though  as  to  that  outlay,  that  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  I  reckon  I  shan't  get  that 
back  in  a  hurry.  Unless,"  he  added 
reflectively,  "  that  was  to  turn  up  which 
once  I  fondly"  hoped  and  still  will  fondly 
pray."^ 

I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant, 
but  was  afraid  to  ask. 

"Some  British  uncles,"  he  said,  with  a 
rolling  of  his  head  which  meant  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  with  himself, 
"  even  among  seafarin'  men,  Would  ha' 
said :  '  Take  and  go  and  get  your  own 
livin'.  You  and  your  seventy  pounds 
a  year  ! '  Stephen  Cobbledick  is  not  one 
of  that  sort.  He  is  resigned.  He  says 
sweetly  :  '  Heaven's  will  be  done  ! '  He 
offers  his  prodigal  niece  forgiveness,  and 
opens  his  arms  with  a  lincular  blessin'  and 
a  bedroom  all  to  herself." 

He  did  open  his  arms,  but  I  did  not  fall 
into  them.  I  would  gladly  have  kissed 
that  nobly  benevolent  old  man  whom  I 
found  asleep  in  a  chair.  But  the  other 
old  man,  so  full  of  words,  so  selfish, 
so  inflated  with  self-satisfaction,  I  could 
not  kiss  even  to  receive  an  "  uncular " 
blessing. 

The  convention  agreed  to  on  both  sides, 
my  uncle,  whom  I  propose  to  call  for  the 
future,  partly  because  everybody  called 
him  so,  and  partly  for  other  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear,  Stephen  Cobbledick, 
went  in  quest  of  my  luggage,  and  the  new 
life  began. 

Thus  was  I  enriched  with  relations,  at 
last  I  had  learned  who  my  father  was;  it 
was  now  apparent  that  I  belonged  to  the 
lower  class  of  the  Queen's  subjects  ;  it  was 
also  clear  that  the  fewer  enquiries  I  made 
into  the  history  of  my  connections  the 
better  it  would  be  for  my  pride.  This  was 
the  end  of  my  dreams.  Instead  of  an 
affectionate  uncle,  I  found  a  rough  sailor, 
who  had'  been  made  to' pay  for  me  without 
knowing  it  and  by  mistake ;  instead  of  a 
welcome,  I  received  a  plain  notice  that 
I  must  expect  nothing  more ;  instead 
of  the  pleasant  ways  of  ladyhood,  I 
was  to  look  for  a  life  of  poverty,  hard 
work,  and  dependence.  It  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I 'sought  my  room  that 
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night  and  tried  to  face  my  fortune  with 
courage. 

Well,  never  mind  the  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  sudden  blow  to  my  hopes. 
One  may  cry,  but  the  inevitable  had  to  be 
faced,  and  my  new  life  began. 

Its  manner  was  simple.  We  lived,  as 
Stephen  wished,  almost  entirely  apart.  I 
"messed  in  the  cabin,"  and  he  in  the 
kitchen.  After  breakfast  he  took  his  pipe 
to  the  port,  and  sat  upon  the  quay  among 
the  great  hawsers,  watching  and  criticising 
any  little  operation  which  might  be  in 
hand,  such  as  the  repairing  of  a  ship,  or 
unlading  her  cargo,  or  warping  her  out  of 
port.  This  occupied  the  morning.  Dinner 
was  served  at  one.  This  meal  was  regarded 
by  Stephen  as  a  mere  taking  in  of  coal  and 
water.  You  need  not  sit  down  to  it,  or 
wash  your  hands  for  it,  or  put  on  your  coat 
for  it,  or  pull  down  your  sleeves  for  it,  or 
brush  your  hair  for  it,  or  lay  a  cloth  for  it. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  entered  into  his 
head.  He  preferred  to  conduct  his  own 
cooking,  on  principles  well  known  to  the 
retired  British  sailor :  a  piece  of  pork 
should  be  boiled  for  so  long;  the  flavour 
of  a  cabbage  is  enhanced  by  companion- 
ship with  the  pork  in  a  pot ;  potatoes  may 
be  made  ready  in  twenty  minutes  ;  onions 
may  be  fixed  in  less  time ;  anybody  can 
put  a  chop  or  a  steak  on  a  'griddle';  vic- 
tuals, when  cooked,  can  be  turned  out  into 
any  dish  that  is  handy,  and  then,  mess- 
mates, fall  to  and  eat,  standing  or  sitting, 
as  seems  you  best ;  for  knives,  what  better 
than  the  great  clasp-knife  which  does  duty 
for  everything1?  for  grace,  what  better 
than  a  preliminary  sharpening  of  the 
blade? 

Dinner  over,  a  single  glass  of  grog,  with 
a  pipe,  prepared  him  for  his  afternoon 
nap  in  the  porch  ;  another  critical  visit 
to  the  port  completed  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  brought  nearer  the  evening,  which 
he  spent  at  the  Wellington  Arms.  On 
Saturday  evening  he  was  always  carried 
or  led  home  by  his  friends  ;  and.  he  sang 
songs  as  he  tumbled  up  the  stairs  to  his 
bed.  At  first  I  was  frightened,  because 
a  girl,  who  has  been  naturally  taught  to 
regard  drunkenness  as  a  most  horrible 
thing,  cannot  suddenly  be  got  to  regard  it 
without  loathing.  But  one  becomes  used 
to  most  dreadful  habits.  On  Sunday 
morning  (being  none  the  worse  for  his 
Saturday  evening's  excess)  Stephen  went 
to  chapel.  He  had  "  found  religion,"  he 
said,  while  in  America.  This  made  him 
conform  outwardly  to  the  Bible  Christians. 


I  never  observed  that  his  religion  produced 
the  least  effect  upon  his  life,  his  manners, 
his  thoughts,  or  his  conversation. 

I  must  confess  that,  next  to  the  shame 
of  having  to  take  a  lower  level  than  I  had 
fondly  hoped,  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  necessity  for  earning  my  daily  bread. 
I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  any- 
thing more  dreadful  for  me  than  thus  sud- 
denly to  discover  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  forme  to  fall  back  upon — no  friends, 
no  relations,  no  helping  hands.  I  was 
waiting  there  .like  one  of  Nero's  Christians 
in  his  prison,  before  being  thrown  t©>  the 
lions  who  lived  in  the  outer  world.  All  I 
knew  of  that,  outer  world  was  what  I  had 
gathered  from  the  talk  of  girls  in  a  little 
town  and  ,  from  certain  novels.  Women 
who  have  to  work,  I  knew,,  are  mostly 
horribly  cheated  and  imposed  upon ;  they 
are  paid  wretched  wages  ;  they  have  long 
hours ;  they  cannot  make  money ;  they 
are  scolded  if  they  are  not  cheerful,  and 
bullied  if  they  are  .  not  brisk.  And  then 
ithere  is  so  tremendous  a  gulf  fixed  between 
the  women  who  work  and  those  who  do 
not.  Alas !  the  latter,  who  should  be 
kinder,  make  the  difference  felt.  Perhaps 
in  those  days  we  thought  woman's  work 
more  unlovely  than  we .  do  now,  when  our 
sex  are  better  paid,  better  taught,  better 
able  to  hold  their  own.  Yet  I  think  that 
whatever  improvements  are  made,  it  will 
always  be  the  happier  lot  to  sit  at  home 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others'  labour. 
The  novels  of  the  time  were  full  of  the 
woes  of  governesses,  their  doleful  lives, 
the  wickedness  of  men,  and  the  cruelty 
of  women  who  engaged  them.  Even 
the  more  cheerful  novels  never  held 
out  a  better  prospect  than  that  of  marry- 
ing the  curate.  For  my  own  part  I 
always  disliked  that  prospect,  and  hoped 
to  marry  a  man  of  some  more  hopeful 
profession. 

At  the  beginning  Stephen  left  me  alto- 
gether alone ;  by  degrees  he  seemed  to 
tolerate  my  presence ;  he  even  offered  me 
the  indulgence  of  a  chair  in  his  own 
porch;  and,  when  he  found  out  that  I 
could  listen,  he  gave  way  to  a  natural 
garrulity  and  began  to  tell  me  stories 
about  himself.  I  learned  from  them  that 
he  had  been  a  sailor  for.  many  years 
i before -the  mast;  that  he  rose  somehow 
to  the  rank  of  chief  officer;  that  he 
had  made  money  in  certain  ventures  the 
[  nature  of  which  he  did  not  communicate  ; 
that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  bring  the 
money  home  and  give  it  to  a  trustworthy 
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person  to  keep  for  him ;  and  that,  for 
reasons  unexplained,  he  left  the  open  sea 
and  became  a  pilot  in  the  port  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  retired,  having  saved  more 
money,  and  returned  to  England,  resolved 
to  roam  no  more. 

I  found  that  he  was  a  very  great  boaster ; 
all  his  talk  turned  upon  his  own  extra- 
ordinary ferocity,  smartness,  and  insight. 
Certainly  no  sailor  ever  had  so  many  ad- 
ventures, or  passed  through  them  with  such 
immunity  from  accidents. 

Now  in  most  of  his  perils  he  seemed  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  certain  Captain 
Ramsay,  who  seemed  to  my  uncle  a  sort 
of  demi  god  or  hero.  To  me  this  model  of 
a  gallant  and  chivalrous  sailor  seemed  a 
filibuster  certainly,  a  pirate  probably,  and 
a  murderer  if  he  were  a  pirate.  But  my 
uncle  was  dominated  by  Captain  Ramsay ; 
he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  morality, 
honour,  and  religion  in  contemplating  the 
career  of  this  man.  What  in  other  men 
he  might  have  loathed,  in  Captain  Ramsay 
seemed  additional  proof  of  the  man's  heroic 
character.  And  although  he  professed,  as 
I  have  said,  to  have  "  found  religion,"  and 
was  by  profession  a  Bible  Christian,  he 
certainly  lost  sight  of  what  he  had  found 
when  he  talked  of  his  former  chief.  His 
admiration  was  perhaps  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  object  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself. 

Presently  I  made  a  very  interesting  dis- 
covery. It  was  Stephen's  custom  to  vary 
his  stories  every  time  he  told  them, 
changing  the  place,  the  surroundings,  and 
the  circumstances,  which  he  always  gave 
in  great  detail,  and  the  actors,  whom  he 
always  described  at  length,  giving,  so  far  as 
he  knew  it,  the  family  history  of  each  in 
all  its  branches.  Thus,  if  he  began  a  story 
say  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  his  nap, 
he  would  make  it  last  until  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  tavern. 
It  was  startling  at  first,  until  I  became  ac- 
customed to  it,  to  note  the  discrepancies  in 
his  statements  about  them.  Once  or  twice 
I  turned  his  attention  to  my  father  or  my 
mother.  At  different  times  I  learned  that 
my  father  had  been  an  officer  on  board  an 
Indiaman,  a  ship's  carpenter,  the  purser, 
and  the  quartermaster.  Also  that  he  was 
bitten  in  two  by  a  shark ;  that  he  died  of 
cholera  ;  that  he  was  wrecked  off  Hallygoey 
Bay ;  and  that  he  was  knocked  on  the  head 
at  a  dignity  ball.  As  regards  my  mother, 
she  was  by  birth  a  Knobling,  a  Chick,  and 
a  Tamplin ;  she  was  a  native  of  St.  Austell, 


Looe,  and  Plymouth;  her  father  followed 
the  callings  of  figure-head  carver,  dealer  in 
marine  stores,  market  gardener,  pay  agent, 
and  ropemaker.  She  died  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica  (my  uncle  being  present),  of  Yel- 
low J ack ;  and  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
(expiring  in  his  arms),  of  frost-bite  ;  at 
Falmouth  (my  uncle  buried  her)  of  dropsy; 
and  at  Wilmington  (my  uncle  engaged  in 
vain  the  first  doctors)  of  earache.  Why 
she  was  travelling  about  was  never  ex- 
plained ;  and,  indeed,  these  statements 
were  extremely  hard  to  reconcile.  In 
plain  terms  I  found  that  Stephen  was  a 
most  untruthful  person ;  that  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  niggardly  of  truth,  avaricious 
of  expending  facts,  and  of  most  brilliant 
imagination. 

Again,  there  was  an  old  woman  who 
came  every  day  to  "do  "  for  us.  Stephen 
proposed  at  first  that  I  should  do  her  work 
so  as  to  save  the  money,  but  I  refused. 
She  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  story  except  for  one  thing.  In  con- 
versation with  her  one  day,  I  learned 
that  she,  being  at  that  time  nigh  upon 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  yet  fresh  and 
vigorous,  with  all  her  faculties  about  her, 
had  known  her  master  from  childhood. 
And  she  told  me,  which  was  a  very  great 
surprise,  that  he  had  neither  brother  nor 
sister. 

So  that  I  could  not  be  his  niece. 

I  forbore  to  bring  this  discovery  before 
Stephen,  because  I  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  at  once  invent  some  new  story  to 
account  for  and  explain  those  which  had 
gone  before. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  finding  father 
and  mother  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  remained 
in  as  great  an  uncertainty  as  ever,  and 
was  only  quite  convinced  upon  one  point, 
that  not  one  word  Stephen  said  could  be 
believed. 

I  am  ashamed,  now,  to  think  how  poor- 
spirited  and  feeble  a  creature  I  must  have 
been.  Some  girls  would  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  get  some  situation  by  which 
they  could  be  relieved  of  such  a  depend- 
ence as  mine.  I  only  wrote  to  my  school- 
mistress and  asked  her  help.  She  promised 
to  "  let  me  know,  if  she  heard  " — the  usual 
phrase.  Then  I  sat  down  and  waited.  I 
suppose  she  heard  of  nothing,  because 
nothing  offered.  And  I  was  too  ignorant 
to  know  how  to  help  myself. 

Then  I  began  to  fall  into  bad  ways.  I 
had  no  companions.  There  were  no  girls 
at  Boscastle  with  whom  I  could  associate, 
being — save  the   mark  ! — a   young  lady, 
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whose  mother  was  a  Knobling  horn  in 
three  different  towns  and  buried  in  three 
more  towns,  and  whose  father  followed  at 
least  four  professions  at  once  and  died  in 
four  different  ways,  all  painful,  and  whose 
uncle  had  had  neither  brother  nor  sister  ; 
with  that  distinguished  connection  I  could 
not  foregather  with  the  honest  rosy-faced 
lasses  of  the  village.  Stephen,  again,  was 
a  Bible  Christian,  like  most  Cornish  men. 
Now  I  could  not  bear  the  chapel,  and  yet 
I  could  not  walk  to  Forrabury  by  myself 
and  feel  that  the  people  were  saying  that 
this  girl  was  she  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Stephen  Cobbledick's  niece,  whereas 
it  was  well  known  that  Stephen  was 
an  only  child.  It  was  a  foolish  feeling, 
of  course,  but  I  was  young  and  shy. 
Therefore,  I  left  off  going  to  church, 
which  was  wrong.  Presently,  I  left 
off  going  out  for  walks,  except  in  the 
evenings,  for  much  the  same  reason;  I 
fancied  that  people  turned  and  looked 
at  me,  and  thought  they  were  sneering  at 
me  for  not  being  like  any  other  sailor's 
daughters,  red -armed,  bareheaded,  and 
dressed  in  a  flannel  frock.  "What  busi- 
ness had  I,  indeed,  to  go  about  in  the 
disguise  of  a  young  lady  1  Also,  another 
terror,  suppose  any  of  my  old  schoolfellows 
should  come  to  Boscastle  and  meet  me  ! 
With  what  face  should  I  return  their 
greetings  ?  With  what  shame  should  I  ex- 
plain my  fall  from  the  levels  of  Launceston 
respectability  and  tea-parties  1 

That  dreadful  debt,  the  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  went  on  growing.  Stephen  kept  a 
book  in  which  I  was  to  enter  the  weekly 
bill.  I  did  so  faithfully,  and  used  to  look 
at  the  amount  with  a  kind  of  terror.  For 
it  quickly  grew  from  shillings  to  pounds — 
five  pounds — ten  pounds — fifteen  pounds. 
I  had  nothing  to  pay  it  with;  I  knew 
no  way  to  make  money ;  I  had  no 
spirit  to  enquire  or  to  try,  being  dejected 
with  the  trouble  of  my  position  and 
too  much  solitude.  Yet  the  time  must 
come  when  I  should  have  to  pay  up 
in  full.  And  t&e  bill  became  a  horrible 
nightmare, 

ic  was  in  February  that  I  went  to 
Boscastle.  It  was  four  months  afterwards, 
in  June,  that  the  time  of  my  deliverance 
began,  and  kind  Heaven  took  pity  on  a 
helpless  girl,  yet  after  such  strange  adven- 
tures as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 

One  thing  alone  redeemed  the  life. 
Stephen  had  a  boat,  which  he  called  the 
Carolina.  It  was  his  custom,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  to  go  a-sailing  in  her 


outside  the  harbour  along  the  grand  and 
terrible  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  was  not 
often  in  the  stormy  and  windy  spring  of 
that  year  that  he  would  venture  in  his  little 
craft  outside  the  quay.  One  day,  however, 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  I 
acceded,  listlessly.  Now  whether  it  was 
that  he  had  experienced  my  powers  of 
listening,  or  whether  be  found  me  good,  as 
he  said,  at  holding  the  lines  and  obeying 
orders,  he  asked  me  again,  and  so  we  took 
to  sailing  together  every  day  that  weather 
permitted,  and  while  he  talked  I  looked 
at  the  cliffs,  and,  although  on  shore  I 
continually  brooded  over  my  unhappy 
position,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  and 
headlands  grew  upon  me,  and  while  the 
Carolina  flew  over  the  water  I  forgot  my 
troubles. 

Yet  I  never  received  from  my  guardian 
one  word  of  affection  or  even  friendship.  I 
was  with  him  on  sufferance  ;  1  ought  not 
to  have  lived.  The  loss  of  all  that  money 
was  a  thing  he  could  not  forgive. 

CHAPTER  III.     JACK  BEARS  A  HAND. 

"  Boscastle  in  the  morning,"  said  the 
young  man  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Jack,  "  is,  if  anything,  finer  than  Boscastle 
in  the  evening."  It  was  seven  o'clock,  and 
a  sunny  morning,  and  they  were  coming 
out  of  the  inn  bearing  towels  with  intent 
to  have  a  swim.  "  Poet,  look  about  you, 
and  think  what  rhymes  to  harbour,  sun- 
shine, landlocked  water,  green  water,  boats 
at  anchor,  and  overhanging  rocks  ;  because 
your  poem  on  Boscastle  will  have  to  con- 
tain all  those  things." 

They  were,  in  fact,  at  the  most  curious 
place  in  all  England.  Here  the  sea  has 
pushed  a  winding  creek  through  rocks 
which  rise  steep  on  either  hand ;  where  this 
"  arm  of  the  sea,"  as  geographers  call  it, 
which  is  really  only  a  finger,  a  baby's  little 
finger,  comes  to  an  end,  they  have  made  a 
toy  port  by  running  out  a  pier,  which  leaves 
room  at  the  end  for  a  craft  of  reasonable 
smallness  to  be  towed  and  warped  in  and 
out ;  great  hawsers  as  thick  as  any  used  to 
tow  the  hull  of  the  fighting  Temeraire  lie 
about  on  the  pier  in  readiness.  There  is 
generally  one  ship  in  the  harbour  and  a 
dozen  boats  lying  within  the  pier;  the 
water  is  so  green  and  transparent  that  you 
can  see  the  crabs,  big  and  little,  taking 
their  walks  abroad  on  the  stony  bottom ; 
on  either  side  of  the  little  harbour  stand 
workshops,  where  pigmy  things  in  the  ship- 
wright way  are  done  to  the  craft  which 
trade  to  Boscastle.    Standing  upon  the  hill 
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and  looking  seawards,  you  may  mark  how 
the  little  inlet  winds  between  its  guardian 
rocks ;  if  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
especially  from  the  south-west,  you  may 
see  the  waves  madly  rolling  and  rushing 
with  white  foam  into  this  narrow  prison 
from  the  broad  Atlantic.  It  is  bad,  then, 
for  ships  to  be  off  this  ruthless  coast.  Or 
you  may  see  it  when  the  sun  is  setting  upon 
a  cloudless  day,  when  the  sky  and  ocean 
have  no  parting  line,  and  a  splendid  glow 
of  colour  lies  upon  the  rocks  and  is  reflected, 
in  the  motionless  waters  below.  Whether 
you  see  it  in  storm  or  in  calm,  you  gaze 
upon  a  place  as  wild,  as  strange,  as  pic- 
turesque as  any  on  the  coast  of  England. 
The  two  young  men  bathed,  sat  on 
the  rocks,  looked  at  Willapark  Headland 
and  Meachard  Island,  where  there  is  a 
great  souffleur  in  windy  weather,  and 
presently  made  their  way  back  with  a  view 
to  breakfast.  On  their  way  they  saw 
Stephen  Cobbledick,  the  hero  of  last 
night's  talk. 

"  See,"  said  Jack,  while  the  gallant  tar 
was  yet  afar  off,  "  there  is  the  man  whose 
niece  has  a  figure  exactly  like  his  own. 
Remarkable,  yet  happy  maiden  !  We  must 
make  the  acquaintance  of  that  niece.  I. 
must  draw  her.  She  should  be  better 
known.  Such  a  figure  in  one  so  young  is 
a  distinction  I  have  never  before  met 
with.  Good-morning,  my  captain,"  he 
shouted. 

"  Mornin',  gentlemen,"  replied  Stephen  ; 
"  fine  mornin'.  Are  you  for  a  sail  this 
mornin'  1  I  am  going  to  get  my  boat 
ready  while  the  rasher  is  a -fry  in'  and 
the  water  is  a-boilin'.  Soft  tommy  and 
cocoa,  that's  what  we  come  to  in  our  old 
age."  -\  .    .  , 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  Poet,  "when  you 
were  young  it  was  curried  peppercorns  and 
boiling  brandy.  You've  been  a  devil  of  a 
fellow,  Mr.  Cobbledick.  Plenty  to  repent 
of  in  your  old  age — eh  ?" 

"You  may  well- say  that,  gentlemen. 
Repentance  is  a  solid  job  with  an  old  salt, 
like  me.  Lord !  Lord  !  Well " — he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh — "  I  dess'ay  it'll  be  got  through 
with  after  a  bit.  Though  there's  work 
ahead.  It's  a  lovely  breeze  to-day.  Come 
with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  as  good  a  bit  o' 
coast  in  a  small  way  as  you're  likely  to  see. 
Not  the  Andes,  nor  the  coast  of  Peru.  I 
can't  promise  you  that,  but  a  tidy  show  of 
cliff." 

They  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  on 
their  way. 

"  The  retired  pilot,"  said  Jack,  at  break- 


fast, "  seems  inclined  to  be  friendly.  Give 
me  another  sole— I  lik$  them  with  the 
bread-crumbs — and  pour  me  out  more  tea. 
I  think  this  place  is  good  for  us.  Let  us 
roam  no  more,  Poet.  Let  us  fix  the  camp 
at  Boscastle,  go  out  sailing  with  our  friend, 
sketch  the  cliffs — that's  a  splendid  fellow 
with  the  ragged  edges  opposite  Willapark— 
bathe  in  the  morning,  watch  the  sun  set  in 
the  evening — Nature  is  good  at  scene- , 
painting — and  hear  all  the  Pilot's  yarns. 
What  a  splendid  old  liar  it  is !  No 
doubt  you'll  get  some  verses  soon."  Jack 
thought  that  verses  came  to  poets  like 
trout  to  anglers.  And  I  daresay  they 
do? 

They  found  the  old  fellow,  presently,  on 
the  pier  waiting  for  them.  There  was 
lying  in  the  harbour,  besides  a  couple  of 
schooners  engaged  in  the  potato  trade,  a 
little  half-decked  yacht,  twenty  feet  long, 
moored  beside  the  steps. 

This  was  the  Pilot's  boat. 

"  Look  at  her,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 
"  There's  a  .  beauty  !  She  was  built  at 
Falmouth,  on  lines  laid  down  by  me. "  This, 
like  most  of  his  statements,  was  a  fabrica- 
tion, to  which  he  presently  gave  the  lie  by 
asserting  that  the  boat  had  been  built  first 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  I  rigged  her ;  I 
carved  her  figure-head  ;  I  christened  her ;  I 
painted  her.  Nobody's  hands  but  mine 
and  the  shipwright's  touched  that  craft, 
and  she's  the  fastest  boat  of  her  size 
that  you'll  find  outside  the  Solent.  I 
called  her  the  Carolina  in  remembrance  of 
the  country  where  I  made  that  proud 
and  glorious  name  as  a  pilot  which 
you've  read  of  in  .  the  papers.  And  here 
comes  my  niece  with  the  tiller  and  the 
lines." 

The  young  men  turned  their  heads  quickly 
to  see  the  niece  who  in  figure,  voice,  and 
features  was,  •  reported  to  resemble  so 
marvellously  her  uncle.  They  looked  and 
saw;  their  eyes  caught  each  other's  and  fell 
with  a  kind  of  shame. 

For  they  saw  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  of  graceful  carriage, 
stepping  delicately  over  the  rough  stones. 
She  was  dressed  simply,  with  a  straw  hat, 
white  cotton  gloves,  and  some  sort  of  plain 
stuff  dress. 

They  took  off  their  hats  and  saluted  this 
delectable  nymph. 

"Jump  in,  Avis,"  said  ner  uncle. 
"Gentlemen,  this  is  my  niece.  She  ships 
as  cox'un.  I'm  captain  and  crew,  and 
you're  the  passengers.  Now,  then,  all 
aboord." 
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Avis  took  her  place  in  the:  stern,  saying 
nothing.  The  young  men  sat  on  each  side 
of  her.  (  If  they  caught  each  i  other's  eyes 
they,  were  .abashed,  thinking  of  the  blas- 
phemy i  against  •  beauty  i  of-  which  -  they 
had  been  guilty  in  talking  lightly  of  the 
pilot's  niece  ;  and  <  they .  tried'  not  to  be 
caught  looking  at  her  face,  but .  this  was 
difficult.  ;  - 

There  is  fashion  in  faces  ^and  figures  as 
there,  is  fashion  in  dress.  Now  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  faces  were 
round,  noses  were  tip-tilted,  figures  were 
short,  tall  girls  were  rare.  Later  fashions 
have  caused  the  growth  of  tall  and  slender 
maidens  with  classical  features  i  Girls  are, 
I  am  told,  instructed  while  at  school  how 
to  conduct  their  growing  according  to  the 
requirements  of  fashion.  It,  is:  not  an 
extra,  and  is  taughtto  all  alike*;,  but,  of 
course,  all  are  ruot  equally  successful.  The 
prizes  are  obvious.  Avis  was  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  girls ;  that  is,  she  had  grown 
beyond  the:  fashionable  stature,  and,  her 
features  were  of  the  Grecian  type,  i  She 
wore  her  hair —  unconsciously,  for  she 
thought  little  of  the  fashion  in  those  sad 
days  —  in  a  simple  knot,  which  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  both  painter  and 
poet.  The  latter,  after  the  wont  of  his 
tribe,  began  to  think  by  what  collection  of 
words,  phrases,  and  rhymes  he  could  best 
illustrate  this  beauteous  image.  Poets  and 
book-people  are  unhappy  in  this  respect, 
that  they  must  needs  perpetually  be  the 
slaves  of  words.  Jack,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  not  concerned  with  description, 
immediately  felt  his  heart  leap-  up  in  con- 
templating the  most  perfect  and  wonderful 
work  of  creation,  the  last.  and.  best,  a 
lovely  girl.  Stephen  Cobbledick  put  out, 
his  sculls,  and  rowed  the.  boat  along  the 
narrow  and  winding  creek.*  to,  the-  mouth,  ; 
Then  he  put  up  his  sail,  and:  the <  little , 
vessel  caught  the  breeze  and  glided  out 
to  sea. 

They  ran  along  the  shore  to  the  east, 
under  headlands  and  cliffs  of  dark  slate, 
mined  by  the  sea  into  deep  caverns,  where 
seals  resort,  and  fishermen,  go  at. night  to 
knock  them  on  their  ,  silly  heads  ;  past  broad 
bays  and  narrow  coves  and  gloomy  chasms 
in  the  rocks,  which  look  like  prison-houses 
for  criminal  Tritons.  The  breeze  was  fresh; 
the  sea  was>  crisped,  with  little  waves,  and 
heaying  with  the ,  mighty  roll  of  the 
Atlantic,;  . 

"  Think,"  said  the  Poet  softly,  addressing 
no  one  in.  particular,  but  looking  at  the  face 
of  the  coxswain, "  how  the  waves  would  dash 


and  the  spray  fly  over  these, cliffs  in  stormy 
weather." 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"Ay,"  said  the  Pilot,  ^  think  of  having 
this  coast  on  your  lee  at  such  a  time !  I 
was  dnce— thirty  years  ago  and  more- 
sailing  the  Merry  Maid  of  Penzance,  two 
hundred  ton  barque,  bound  from  Falmouth 
to  Bristol  Port."  He  proceeded  at  full 
length  to  tell  how  by  extraordinary  craft  of 
seamanship  he  had  succeeded,  when  such  a 
storm  fell  upon  them,  and  all  thought  they 
were  doomed  to .  certain  destruction,  in 
steering  that  vessel  straight  into  Boscastle 
Harbour,  and  bringing  her  up  taut  and 
safe,  not  a  spar  carried  away,  nor  a  rope 
lost.  , 

While  he  related  this  story  his  hearers 
were  silent,  looking  about  them.  .  It  was  a 
dull  story  told  with  an  immense  number  of 
details,  with  the  names  of  the  sailors  who 
could  be  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  if  required ;  a  story  which 
called  for  no  listening.  . 

"  That  is  a  most  i  interesting  yarn,  Mr. 
Cobbledick,"  said  the  Poet;  "I  am  sure 
you  have  another  to  tell  us.  We  would 
much  rather  listen  than  talk." 

They  listened  while  the  garrulous  old 
man  told  them  another,  and  then  a  third, 
and  a  fourth,  while  still  the.  little  craft  dis- 
covered headland  after  headland,  and  still 
the  black  inhospitable  rocks  rose  steep 
and  high,  a  fortification  of  Nature's  own 
design.  •  ;. 

J ack  said  .not  a  word ;  the  presence  of 
the  girl,  so  silent,  so  beautiful,  so  mysterious, 
weighed  down  his  soul..  How  could  such  a 
girl  belong  to  such  a  man  %  She  had  not 
spoken.  Perhaps  her  beauty  was  one  of 
tnose  accidents  whereby  ,  out  of  a  rustic 
and  common  stock  sometimes  a  beautiful 
flower  is  produced ;  the  village  beauty  is 
often  the  daughter  of  a  hind  no  whit  dis- 
tinguished above  his  fellows';  her  grace,  her 
bearing,,  her  face,-  comes  to  her  as  a  gift 
of  the  gods  ;  such  a  girl  should  be  i  called 
Theodora.  But  generally,  when  she-  speaks 
the  charm  is  broken;  for  out  of  that  maiden's 
mouth  there  drop  no  pearls j  ,  but  quite  the 
contrary  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  i  village 
belle  is  too  often  of  the  kind  which  we  are 
taught  to  associate  with  the.  devil ;  it  looks 
better  upon  the-stage,  whither  it  is  generally 
brought,  than  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
it  is  seldom  allowed  to  appear.  ,  This 
girl  possessed  such  a  profile,  such  delicate 
drawing,  such  .graceful  lines,,  as  might 
belong  to  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
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queens  of  beauty.  Where  did  she  get  it 
from?  Was  Cobbledick  of  aristocratic 
descent  ?  Have  noble  families  intermarried 
with  the  Cobbledicks  ?  Are  they  con- 
nected, by  half-a-dozen  descents,  with 
royalty  ?  All  the  morning  long  they 
sailed ;  all  the  morning  long  the  old  Pilot 
gasconaded  with  story  after  story  of  his 
own  extraordinary  courage  in  situations 
where  a  lesser  creature  must  have  been 
crushed.  Captain  Eamsay  was  generally 
with  him.  He  went  on,  the  young  men 
observed,  without  seeming  to  care  whether 
any  one  listened  or  not ;  he  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  his  niece.  The  girl  remained 
perfectly  silent;  once  or  twice,  when  the 
Poet  addressed  her  by  name,  she  replied 
with  a  "yes"  or  "no,"  without  adding  a 
word.  Still  Jack  lay  and  looked,  listened 
and  wondered. 

Presently  their  captain  put  the  ship 
about  and  they  made  for  home,  beating  up 
against  the  wind.  Then  there  were  fewer 
stories,  because  frequent  tacks  cause  the 
thread  of  a  narrative  to  be  broken,  and  it  is 
difficult  when  one  is  interrupted  in  the 
full  flight  of  imagination  and  has  to  de- 
scend to  earth  to  renew  with  fidelity,  truth- 
fulness, and  consistency.  Now,  Stephen 
was  always  consistent  in  his  details 
while  the  story  lasted.  He  only  altered 
the  story  when  he  told  it  on  another 
occasion. 

The  voyage  homeward,  therefore,  was 
more  silent.  The  girl  still  preserved  the 
same  reserve ;  the  Poet  ceased  his  en- 
deavours to  make  her  talk.  Jack  still 
wondered.  Presently  the  boat  entered  the 
creek  of  Boscastle ;  Stephen  lowered  sail, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  standing 
on  the  quay.  The  girl,  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  her  head,  walked  quickly 
away. 

"  Poet,"  said  J ack,  when  a  few  minutes 
later  they  were  standing  on  the  rocks  above 
— "  Poet,  this  is  some  of  your  handiwork. 
I  have  dreamed  a  dream.  I  thought  we 
were  in  a  boat  out  at  sea  ;  there  were  cruel 
cliffs  along  the  shore  with  sharp  teeth 
ready  to  grind  and  destroy  any  ship  that 
should  be  driven  upon  them ;  there  were 
black  caves  ;  there  were  long,  hungry-look- 
ing reefs  running  out  to  sea ;  there  were 
rocks  of  strange  shapes  standing  by  them- 
selves in  the  water ;  there  was  a  bright 
sunshine  and  a  dancing  sea ;  there  was  an 
old  sailor  whose  talk  was  like  the  sound  of 
the  brook  which  ceases  not,  as  the  splash  of 
the  water  from  the  roof  on  a  rainy  day; 
and  there  was  a  maiden — such  a  maiden, 


so  dainty,  so  sweet.  Give  me  back  my 
dream." 

"Do  you  remember,"  Jack  presently 
asked,  "  what  the  old  fellow  was  saying  ? " 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  the  Poet.  "I 
was  thinking  how  such  a  girl  could  be  his 
niece.  Why,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters, 
his  female  cousins,  and  their  daughters,  his 
female  connections  by  marriage,  and  their 
daughters,  must  be,  or  have  been,  or 
are  about  to  be,  dumpy,  blowsy,  full- 
blown, broad-nosed.  Call  that  girl  his 
niece  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  about  her,  too,"  said 
Jack ;  "  I  was  thinking  how  she  came  there. 
Do  you  think  she  is  really  a  person  named 
Cobbledick  ?  Beauty  should  have  a  graceful 
name.  Every  girl  who  turns  out  well  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  change  her  name  for  some- 
thing appropriate,  just  as  the  actresses  do. 
Avis  is  pretty.  How  did  she  get  that  name, 
I  wonder?  Did  you  notice  how  sad  she 
seemed  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  I 
wonder?  She  would  not  speak;  she  did 
not  smile ;  her  face  is  too  pale ;  her  eyes 
are  weighed  down  with  some  grief.  Good 
heavens !  Does  that  old  villain  ill-treat 
her?"  Jack  clenched  his  fists  as  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind. 

For  two  days  they  had  no  chance  of 
seeing  her  again,  because  she  did  not 
leave  the  cottage.  Yet  the  weather  was  fine. 
Was  she  ill  ?    Did  she  never  come  out  ? 

"  I  must  and  will  see  her,"  said  J  ack,  on 
the  third  day. 

His  mind  was  made  up ;  he  would  attack 
the  citadel  itself.  He  boldly  went  to  the 
cottage ;  no  one  was  in  the  porch  ;  the  door 
stood  open  ;  he  stepped  in  ;  before  him  was 
another  door ;  he  knocked  gently,  receiving 
the  customary  invitation  ;  he  opened  it,  and 
found  within  the  girl  he  desired  to  speak. 
She  was  sitting  at  the  table ;  before  her  was 
a  book,  but  it  was  shut ;  she  was  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  hand  in  a  weary,  listless 
way. 

"Do  you  want  my  uncle?"  she  asked. 
"  You  will  find  him  at  the  harbour." 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  turning  very  red.  "  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

"To  me?"  She  looked  up  wondering. 
"Tome?" 

"Yes."  Jack  blushed  more  violently. 
"  I  am  guilty  of  great  presumption  in 
daring  to  call  here ;  but,"  here  he  stam- 
mered, "  the  truth  is,  you  are  unhappy, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  I,  if  we,  my  friend 
and  I,  can  help  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  I  am 
unhappy  ? "  she  asked  coldly. 
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"Because  you  are  pale,  and  your  eyes 
are  heavy ;  because  you  stay  in  doors  all 
day  when  you  ought  to  be  in  the  sunshine  ; 
because  you  never  once  smiled  during  the 
whole  time  when  we  were  in  the  boat.  Do 
not  think  that  I  alone  remarked  these 
things ;  my  companion  saw  them,  too.  I 
know  you  are  unhappy." 

"You  cannot  help,"  she  said  sadly. 
"  No  one  can  help." 

"Let  me  try,"  he  replied.  "  Believe  me, 
I  am  not  forcing  myself  upon  you  through 
any  idle  curiosity.  I  know  the  world 
better  than  you — better,  perhaps,  than 
your  uncle  " 

She  shuddered  slightly,  as  if  the  name 
pained  her.  Was  it  then  a  fact  that  this 
old  villain  ill-treated  her  1  "Let  us 
advise  " 

"Oh!"  she  replied;  "you  are  very 
good,  but  you  cannot  help.  If  you  could 
do  me  any  good,  I  think  I  would  take  your 
help.  You  look  as  if  you  were  a  gentleman, 
and  true." 

"  I  do  my  best  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
true,"  said  Jack  humbly.    "  Try  me." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  He  saw  that 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Come,"  said  Jack.  "  Will  you  do  one 
thing  which  will  help  1 " 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Put  on  your  hat  and  come  with  me  for 
a  walk  upon  the  cliffs.  That  will  do  you 
good." 

She  hesitated.  It  was  not  through  the 
fear  that  to  walk  with  a  young  man  would 
be  improper,  because  she  had  never  learned 
by  experience  or  example  that  certain 
most  innocent  things  may  be  regarded 
as  improper.  Not  only  was  the  girl 
innocent  herself,  but  she  was  also  igno- 
rant of  conventionalities.  How  should 
she  learn  them,  brought  up  in  a  school 
where  no  men  were  present  or  talked 
about  1 

"  Come,"  said  the  tempter.  "  The  day 
is  bright  and  warm ;  it  is  a  pleasure  even  to 
breathe  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Come  with 
me." 

She  looked  at  him  again.  He  was  tall 
and  handsome.  Perhaps  comeliness  does 
produce  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
girls,  though  they  certainly  manage  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  most  remarkably  ugly 
men.  The  face  was  bright,  too,  and  the 
eyes  were  "  straight."  She  looked,  and 
yielded. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  port  and  town  of 
Boscastle  were  lying  at  their  feet  far  below 
them.    They  were  climbing  the  headland 


of  Willapark.  The  girl  was  a  good  walker, 
though  she  had  taken  to  bad  ways  of  late, 
and  stayed  indoors. 

When  they  reached  the  top,  her  pale 
face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
the  set  look  had  left  her  lips,  and  on  her 
mouth  was  a  smile. 

Jack  was  almost  afraid  to  look  at  her ; 
she  seemed  to  him,  still,  a  kind  of  dream. 

"  Let  us  talk,"  he  said. 

They  sat  down,  side  by  side,  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  since  infancy. 

The  first  day  they  talked  about  the 
place  :  the  second  day  Jack  felt  his  way  to 
more  personal  and  confidential  talk  :  the 
third  day  he  astonished  himself  by  his 
boldness  and  success. 

"  Let  me  be  your  brother,"  he  began, 
this  artful  deceiver,  who  would  have  refused 
the  offer  of  becoming  the  young  lady's 
brother  if  it  had  been  made  in  earnest. 
"  My  name  is  Davenant,  and  they  always 
call  me  Jack;  that  is,  my  name  is 
not  John,  you  know ;  but,  if  you  will 
call  me  Jack,  it  would  make  things 
simpler." 

"But  I  hardly  know  you  at  all,"  she 
replied,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  It  is  so  odd 
to  see  a  man  for  the  third  time  or  so 
and  then  to  call  him  by  his  christian- 
name." 

"Not  if  that  man  calls  you  by  your 
christian-name.  Let  us  try.  Now  then : 
Avis — what  a  pretty  name  !" 

"Jack!" — she  blushed  a  rosy  red — 
— "  what  a  good  name — for  a  man !" 

"  Avis,"  he  repeated,  "  now  then  that 
we  are  brother  and  sister — let  us  take  hands 
upon  it  " — he  held  out  his  right  hand  and 
folded  hers  with  his  strong  grasp — "  tell 
me  why  you  are  unhappy  ?" 

"  That  would  be  to  tell  you  all  my"poor 
little  history." 

"Then  tell  it  me." 

She  told  him,  as  we  know  it.  He  was  a 
youth  of  quick  sympathies,  and  guessed 
more  than  what  she  told  him.  How  could 
he  help  1 

"  Avis,"  he  said,  "  this  kind  of  life  can- 
not go  on.  You  must  leave  your  guardian 
as  soon  as  possible.  Strange !  I  wonder  if 
he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  you  were 
his  niece  1" 

"  I  do  not  know.  The  old  woman  who 
waits  upon  us  says  that  he  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  his  niece 
at  all,"  said  Jack  stoutly ;  "  but  that  does 
not  matter.  By  his  own  showing,  your 
education  was  an  accident ;  you  owe  him 
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nothing  for  that ;  he  makes  no  pretence  at 
affection ;  he  even  charges  you  an  ■exorbi- 
tant sum  every  week  for  your  simple 
maintenance  ;  you  are  left  wholly  alone  and 
neglected  ;  you  know  no  one  in  this  place ; 
you  must  leave  it  quickly." 

"  But  I  can  hear  of  nothing  to  dd  My 
schoolmistress  can  find  me  no  place  as 
governess,  and,  indeed,  I  fear  I  am  not 
clever  enough  to  teach  ;  and  I  am 
haunted,  day  and  night,  with  the  thought 
that  he  will  force  me  to  take  any  place 
that  I  can  get — even — even — to  stand 
behind  a  bar  and  serve  sailors  with 
rum." 

"By  Heaven!"  cried  Jack,  "that 
would  be  too  much.  But,  Avis,  there  are 
other  people  in  the  world  besides  your 
schoolmistress.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  Poet  and  myself." 

"  Now  I  have  told  you,"  she  said  simply, 
"  I  feel  as  if  hope  was  coming  back  to  me. 
J ack  "—she  blushed  again  very  prettily  as 
she  called  him  a  second  time  by  his  name — 
"  you  will  not  think  I  am  ashamed  to  work, 
and  would  rather  live  on  with  him  in  the 
little  cottage.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  pleasant 
for  a  girl  to  be  told  that  she  is  not,  which 
she  always  thought  she  was,  a  lady,  but 
only  a  common  sailor's  daughter,  or  a  ship- 
carpenter's  daughter,  or  whatever  profes- 
sion my  uncle's  fancy  chooses  to  give  my 
father  j  and  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  leaving 
the  very  pretence  and  outward  show  .of 
being  a  lady,  and 1  of  descending  to  the 
lower  levels ;  and  then  there  is  the  terrible 
debt.  However  can  that  money  be  paid  1 
I  owe  him  now  for  fifteen  weeks,  at  thirty 
shillings  a  week." 

"  I  know  a  way  of  paying  that  debt," 
said  Jack.  i 

"I  cannot  take  money  from  you,  Mr. 
Davenant,"  she  replied,  with  a  sudden 
change  in  her  manner. 

"  You  shall  not,  Avis.  Here  is  my  plan1. 
Iam  a  painter,,  an  artist.  What  I  paint 
best,  are  heads.  My  pictures  are,  worth — 
well,  not  too  much,  but  something.  I  will 
paint  your  head,  and  I  will  offer  you  for  the 
permission  to  make  that  painting  the  sum 
of  thirty  guineas.  Then  you  can  pay  your 
debt."  ' 

"  But  that  is  taking  money  from  you," 
she  said. 

"Not  at  all.  It  is  earning  money  by 
work.  You  will  have  to  sit  to  me  a  dozen 
times  while  I  am  painting  it.  That  is  your 
part  of  the  work,  and  very  tedious  work 
it'  is.  When  '  the  picture  is  finished,  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and,  if 


it  is  sold,  will  fetch  a  hundred  guineas  at 

"  But  if  it  is  not  sold?" 

"  Then  it  will  be  worth  to  me,"  said 
Jack,  "a  great  deal  more  than  a  hundred 
guineas." 

But  she  refused  to  take  his  money, 
though  she  promised  to  let  him  paint  her. 
Two  days  afterwards  she  was  astonished  by 
a  most  unexpected  burst  of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  Stephen  Cobbledick,  who  in- 
formed her,  with  effusion,  that  she  was  to 
consider  the  debt  due  to  liim  on  account 
of  board  and  lodging  as  wiped  off  the 
books. 

"Stephen  Cobbledick,"  he  said,  "was 
always  a  generous  man.  None  of  his 
enemies  ever  accused  him  of  meanness. 
Therefore,  when  his  niece  came  to  stay 
with  him,  he  was  content  to  share  and 
share  so  long  as  there  remained  i  a  shot 
in  the  locker.''  So  that,  in  fine,  the  past 
was  to  count  as  nothing,  and  the  thirty 
shillings  a  week  was  to  begin  from  that 
day  only. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  girl  that  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Davenant,  that  young  gentleman  had  used 
strong  expressions  as  to  the  vices  of  greed 
and  graspingness  ;  that  Mr.  Davenant  had 
further  informed  him  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
have  a  girl  at  all  in  his  charge ;  that  it  was 
his,  Mr.  Davenant's,  intention  to  find  a 
more  fitting  asylum  for  her;  and  that,  mean- 1 
time,  he  would  pay  her  generous  benefactor 
for  what  he  had  already  spent  upon  her 
since  her  arrival,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a 
week. 

Stephen  was  not  one  of  those  thin-skinned 
people  who  shrink  into  their  shell  on  the 
administration  of  rebuke ;  not  at  all ;  it  was 
customary  on  board  ship  both  to  give  and 
to  take  admonition,  with  or  without  kicks, 
rope's-ending,  cudgelling,  or  knocking  down, 
and  no  offence  on  either  side,  or  subsequent 
malice,  grumpiness,  or  thought  of  revenge. 
He  therefore  took  the  money;  acknow- 
ledged by  his  salute  Jack's  rank  as  a 
superior  officer,  and  made  no  difference 
in  his  cheerful  manner  when  he  met 
him  that  evening  at  the  Wellington  Arms. 
He  liked  Jack,  in  fact,  all  the  better  for 
it. 

Mr.  .Davenant,  he  said,  was  born  to,  tread 
the  quarter-deck  and  to  give  his  orders 
through  a  trumpet.  He  should  have  been 
sent  to  sea,  by  rights,  where  he  would 
have  turned  out  an  admiral  or  a  pilot,  at  the 
very  least.  ;• 

As  for  the  Poet,  Mr.  Cobbledick  regarded  i 
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him  with  aversion.  ,  He  was  always  sneer- 
ing, he  said  ;  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
finest  yarn,  and  asked  searching  questions 
as  if  they  were  not  true. 

He  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  see  that 
the  girl  was  pretty,  and  that  Jack  had  eyes, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  his 
niece,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  firm 
hold  upon  her,  financially,  was  to  facilitate, 
as  well  as  his  inexperience  would  allow, 
the  growth  of  a  tender  feeling  towards  the 
girl  as  well  as  the  interest  she  had  already' 
aroused  in  the  heart  of  the  young  fellow 
from  London. 

He  wanted  ardently  to  get  rid  of  her. 
She  was  in  his  way ;  he  could  not  live  as 
he  liked  while  she  was  there ;  he  wanted, 
as  most  people  do,  to  revert  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  ways  of  the  Primitive 
Man ;  he  would  have  gnawed  his  bones, 
cracked  them  with  his  teeth  to  extract  the 
marrow ;  he  would  not  have  been  unwilling 
to  clothe  himself  in  skins,  if  there  were  any 
to  be  got;  and  he  would  have  made  his 
cottage  like  the  cave  of  the  flint  weapon 
period.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  man- 
kind have  not  only  to  be  dragged  against 
their  will  to  the  chilly  heights  of  culture, 
but  that  they  must  be  kept  there  forcibly, 
else  they  will  relapse  and  wallow  once  more 
in  the  mire.  Poor  Pat,  who  loves  the 
society  of  his  pig  in  his  cabin,  is  a  type  of 
what  we  should  all  become  but  for  the 
tyranny  of  people  who  are  not  only  clean, 
but  also  powerful. 

Next  to  getting  rid  of  her,  he  wanted  to 
recover  the  money  which  had  been,  against 
his  knowledge,  spent  upon  the  girl.  Seventy 
pounds  a  year  !  This  dreadful  prodigality 
for  ten  years  at  least,  besides  what  he  had 
spent  before ;  and  when  he  complained  to 
his  man  of  business  with  whom  he  had  left 
his  money,  that  unfeeling  person  called  him 
names.  He  reckoned  it  up.  Seventy  pounds 
a  year  for  ten  years :  that  made  seven 
hundred,  with  which  he  could  have  bought 
half-a-dozen  cottages,  the  only  form  of 
investment  which  he  knew.  Then  there 
was  the  interest :  three  pounds  a  year,  at 
least :  thirty  pounds  more  gone.  Now,  if 
a  gentleman — Stephen  thought  that  all 
gentlemen  were  rich — were  to  fall  in  love 
with  Avis,  it  would  be  hard  if  he  could  not 
extract  from  him,  either  before  or  after 
marriage,  the  return  of  that  sum,  with  a 
little  more.  "  I  should  make  it,"  he  said, 
with  glistening  eyes ;  "  I  should  make  it — 
ay — a  .round  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  Hang  me,  if  for  such  a  girl  as 
Avis  a  man  ought  not  to  pay  two  thousand 


down.  And  that  would  make  me  very 
comfortable.  Very  comfortable,  indeed,  it 
would.  Ah !  if  you  do  keep  a  goin' on  a 
castin'  of  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  how 
it  does  come  back,  some  day,  to  be  sure  ! 
If  I'd  forty  nieces,  bio  wed  if  I  wouldn't 
treat  'em  all  the  same  way  ;  make  'em 
ladies,  with  silk  stockings  and  white 
hands,  and  take  two  thousand  pound 
apiece  for  'em  all  round  when  their  chaps 
came  to  marry  them.  It's  beautiful !  It's  1 
what  the  lawyers  call,  I  suppose,  a  mar- 
riage settlement.  I  only  wish  I'd  had 
forty — ay,  or  fifty  nieces— or  a  hundred, 
at  the  same  rate." 

With  this  blissful  dream  of  a  numerqus  ' 
and  penniless  family  all  dependent  on 
himself,  all  girls,  and  all  bringing  him 
large  dots,  he  indulged  his  waking  hours. 

"  I  must  take  you  back  to  town,  Jack," 
said  the  Poet. 

"Not  yet.  I  must  paint  her  face.  I 
have  promised  that." 

"  Do  not  promise  too  much,"  the  Poet 
added,  with  a  meaning  in  his  words.  It 
was  l  at  this  period  that  the  conversation 
was  held  which  I  have  already  recorded. 
"Do  not  promise  too  much." 

Jack  turned  from  his  friend  with  im- 
patience ;  because  at  this  time  he  was  ready 
to  promise  anything. 

She  was  changed  in  those  few  days  since 
first  he  saw  her;  no  longer  silent  and 
depressed.  She  was  bright,  smiling,  and 
ready  to  talk  and  ask  questions.  Life  had 
begun  to  look  cheerful  agaiu  ;  hope  was  in 
her  heart,  but  not  yet  love.  She  was 
humble  ;  the  knowledge  of  her  birth  had 
made  her  more  humble  than  before.  She 
was  ignorant  of  the  world,  but  she  knew 
enough  to  be  sure  a  gentleman  ought  not  to 
marry  beneath  him  ;  not  to  marry  at'  all 
seemed  a  light  affliction  to  her,  and  she  was 
resolute  that  since  no  gentleman  could 
marry  her,  she  would  marry  no  one  at  all. 
Had  she  been  brought  up  among  girls  of 
Stephen  Cobbledick's  class,  She  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  dreamed  continually 
of  some  gentleman  falling  in  love  with  her. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  dream  of  the  London 
dressmaker,  and,  I  daresay,  of  the  humblest 
girl  that  lives.  The  king  and  the  beggar- 
maid;  the  Prince  and  Cinderella;  how 
many  stories  have  been  written,  how  many 
dreams  dreamed,  upon  this  theme1?  Because 
poor  Avis  had  been  taught  to  believe,  as  all' 
gentlewomen  try  to  believe,  that  a  gentleman 
cannot  fall  in  love  below  his  station,  she  con- 
cluded that  she  was  never  to  marry  at  all. 
A  sad  thing,  to  have  no  lover,  no  husband, 
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and  no  joy  of  little  children  ;  a  grievous 
thing,  yet  a  light  thing  in  comparison  with 
that  threatened  descent  into  the  rough  world 
from  which  her  new  friend  promised  some- 
how to  rescue  her.  She  had  no  thought  of 
love.  Jack,  the  kind  and  generous-hearted 
Jack,  pitied  her  loneliness ;  he  would  find 
something  for  her,  some  place  somewhere ; 
she  asked  not  what  or  when ;  she  left  it 
trustfully  to  him. 

The  portrait,  too,  was  begun.  While 
she  sat,  Jack  could  gaze  upon  her  without 
reproach. 

As  he  looked  and  transferred  her  features 
to  the  canvas,  he  fell  more  and  more  in 
love.  Yet  he  said  no  word  of  love ;  nor 
did  he  by  any  of  those  outward  signs, 
common  among  lovers,  betray  his  passion. 
For  as  yet  he  Avas  uncertain  what  to  do ; 
he  thought  of  her  happiness,  or  tried  to 
think  of  that,  first ;  but  while  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  reason  out  the  thing  calmly, 
the  recollection  of  her  voice,  which  was 
cheerful  and  sweet — not  low,  which  is  so 
common  an  affectation  among  women — 
came  upon  him,  and  his  heart  leaped  up ; 
or  he  thought  of  her  eyes  so  limpid  and  so 
deep  ;  or  the  outline  of  her  face,  which  he 
drew  perpetually  upon  every  margin ;  or  her 
tall  and  lissom  figure  j  and  he  could  not 
reason  because  he  felt. 

At  first  he  argued  with  himself  that  a  girl 
living  in  such  a  manner  could  not  but  be 
coarse  in  her  ideas ;  yet  she  had  so  lived, 
he  remembered,  but  three  short  months, 
and  it  was  pain  and  misery  to  her.  There 
are  minds  which  can  never  be  coarse  and 
common,  just  as  there  are  some  which  can 
never  be  pure  and  sweet. 

It  had  not  entered  into  his  scheme  of 
life  to  marry  early.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  preach  the  doctrine  that  it  is  best  to 
make  your  way  first,  your  name,  if  that  is 
possible,  and  your  income,  before  you  com- 
mit yourself  to  the  chances  of  matrimony. 
Now,  his  name  was  not  yet  made,  but  was 
already  in  the  making,  so  to  speak ;  and  his 
fortune  was  all  to  be  made.  As  for  any 
feeling  that  he  would  marry  beneath  him, 
that  was  far  from  being  in  his  thoughts  at 
all.  Who  marries  Avis,  he  said,  cannot 
possibly  marry  beneath  him. 

It  was  so  pleasant,  this  time  of  roaming 
about  with  the  girl,  talking,  sitting  together, 
walking  on  the  cliffs,  or  sailing  in  the  boat, 
that  he  was  loth  to  disturb  it.  The  days 
went  on,  and  every  day  he  saw  more  of  her ; 
the  honest  fishermen  of  Boscastle  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  courting.  Avis  had 
no  shame  to  run  and  meet  him  while  he  was 
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yet  afar  off;  she  had  no  shame  in  telling 
him  all  she  thought  and  hoped  ;  she  showed 
him  her  very  soul  unconsciously  in  perfect 
trust.  Together  they  made  journeys  to 
see  the  places  of  which  the  girl  had  heard 
so  many  weird  legends  in  her  childhood. 
The  Castle  of  Tintagel,  St.  Nighton's 
Keive,  and  Minster  Church,  where  Jack 
made  sketches  always  with  Avis  in  the 
foreground ;  and  they  went  to  Forrabury 
Church  together,  Avis  haunted  no  more 
by  the  foolish  fear  of  meeting  any  of  her 
schoolfellows. 

"  I  told  the  girls,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was 
going  into  the  world  to  find  a  father  and  a 
mother,  and,  perhaps,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
But,  Jack,  I  never  thought  that  I  should 
find  so  kind  a  brother  as  you." 

Bemarks  such  as  these  are  difficult  to 
receive,  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet 
Jack,  through  some  fear  of  the  result,  or 
some  scruple  about  himself,  would  not  say 
the  words  which  would  sever  that  fraternal 
bond. 

CHAPTER  IV.     RAMSAY,  ALIAS  ANGEL. 

Now,  while  these  two  were  rapidly 
passing  through  all  those  nicely  graduated 
emotions  of  admiration,  wonder,  respect, 
longing,  and  ardent  desire  for  each  other's 
society,  which  make  up  and  lead  to  the 
delightful  passion  of  love  (which,  unless  a 
man  feel  it  at  least  once  in  his  life,  he  had 
better  never  have  been  born),  an  event 
happened  which  was  destined  to  trouble 
everything.  Always  that  detestable  hitch 
in  human  affairs  which  interrupts  and 
hinders !  The  American  poet  observes  on 
this  point,  that  the  course  of  true  love 
may  fitly  be  compared  with  the  flow  of 
the  Mississippi ;  for  it  is  a  full  and  mighty 
stream;  and  it  is  irresistible;  and  it  has 
snags;  and  there  are  in  certain  of  its 
latitudes  alligators  in  its  waters,  and 
rattles  on  its  shores,  besides  fevers.  The 
snags,  also,  are  not  found  in  the  early 
reaches  of  the  river,  which  further  assists 
that  poet's  metaphor. 

The  event  was  this. 

Stephen  Cobbledick  was  one  morning 
seated  on  a  hawser  on  the  harbour  quay. 
His  short  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  his  legs 
were  stretched  out,  and  he  was  contem- 
plating, with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction, 
the  wreaths  of  tobacco-smoke,  for  they  con- 
tained a  delicious  castle  of  Spain  connected 
with  the  "marriage  settlement"  of  his 
niece.  It  had  occurred  to  the  wicked  old 
man  that,  while  he  was  about  it,  eighty  or 
even  ninety  pounds  a  year  might  as  easily 
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be  set  down  as  the  cost  of  Avis's  main- 
tenance as  seventy,  and  the  same  sum  might 
be  charged  for  every  year  of  her  existence. 
Now,  as  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  that 
meant  a  total  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  as  he  chalked  it  up  on  a 
neighbouring  stone. 

"  She  owes  me,"  he  said,  "  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  or,  countin' 
the  interest  out  of  which  I  have  been 
choused,  seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  all. 
There's  a  sum !  She  shall  go  for  it,  though. 
I  shall  charge  nothing— nothing  at  all — for 
loss  of  her  services  and  agonies  at  parting 
from  my  dearly  beloved  niece.  What  a 
uncle  I  am!" 

He  was,  indeed,  as  he  was  about  to  prove, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  uncles  recorded 
in  history,  except  perhaps  Richard  the 
Third,  the  guardian  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  and  the  Barber  Fiend. 

So  rapt  was  he  in  the  vision  of  his  own 
goodness,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
operation  conducted  just  below  him,  of 
inserting  a  new  plank  in  the  side  of  a 
coaster,  nor  did  he  hear  the  footsteps  of  a 
man  who  was  walking  leisurely  towards 
him.  He  was  a  thin,  slenderly-built  man, 
about  the  average  height,  dressed  in  a  black 
frock  coat,  buttoned  up,  black  trousers,  and 
a  tall  hat.  He  might  have  been  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  or  a  traveller  for  a  religious 
publication,  or  a  temperance  lecturer,  or  a 
promoter  of  public  companies,  so  much  did 
his  appearance  betoken  ostentatious  respect- 
ability His  age  might  have  been  anything, 
but  was  certainly  over  forty,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  crow's-feet  round  his 
eyes.  His  features  were  good  and  certainly 
handsome,  though  too  long  and  sharp ;  his 
eyes  were  keen  and  small ;  his  lips  were 
thin,  with  a  nervous  twitch  in  them,  and 
they  were  flexible  y  his  hands  and  feet  were 
small  and  delicate. 

He  stood  awhile  looking  at  the  good 
visionary,  who  sat  gazing  into  space  as  he 
counted  up  his  gains,  and  heard  him  not. 
The  stranger  smiled.  "What  mischief  is 
the  old  man  thinking  of  now1?"  he  mur- 
mured. "  He  looks  aged,  but  there's  work 
in  Stephen  yet." 

He  stepped  over  the  ropes  which  lay 
about  the  quay,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Stephen's  shoulder,  not  heavily,  but  with  a 
quick  hard  grip,  as  if  he  had  caught  his 
victim  at  last. 

"  Shipmate,'*  he  said,  "  how  goes  it  ?" 

Stephen  started,  looked  up  in  his  face, 
jumped  to  his  feet,  dropping  his  pipe,  which 
was  smashed  on  the  stones,  and  forgetting 


his  vision  of  marriage  settlements.  Never 
was  man  more  astonished.  His  jaw  dropped, 
his  eyes  opened,  he  spread  out  his  hands  in 
helpless  astonishment. 

"  Cap'en  Ramsay !"  he  cried  at  length.  "It 
is  hisself." 

"  Shake  hands,  old  salt,"  said  the  other. ' 
"It  is  myself,  I  guess.    No  other  hoss  has 
got  into  this  skin.   Why,  there ;  it's  cheer- 
ful lookin'  at  your  old  face  again.    Kind  o' 
brings  back  the  old  days ;  doesn't  it  1" 

"It  does;  it  does,"  responded  Stephen. 
"  But  come,  Cap'en,  this  demands  a  drink." 

"  Hold  hard ;  you  come  in  my  tow  so 
long  as  I'm  here,"  said  Captain  Ramsay. 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  bar." 

They  went  there,  and  drank  each  other's 
health  at  the  Captain's  expense. 

"  And  where,"  asked  the  stranger,  "  can 
we  have  a  place  where  we  can  sit  and  talk 
by  ourselves,  with  nobody* prickin'  up  their 
ears  to  listen  1" 

Stephen  led  the  way  to  his  own  cottage, 
where  appropriating  Avis's  room  for  the 
occasion,  they  sat  and  talked. 

"To  think,"  cried  Stephen,  "that  I  should 
live  to  see  you  a  settin'  down  in  my  own 
house." 

"Here  I  am,  you  see.  I  was  at  Liver- 
pool, when  I  remembered  that  you  had  given 
up  the  piloting  and  were  come  home.  And 
by  reason  of  your  sometimes  answering  to 
the  name  of  Boscastle  Steve,  I  concluded  to 
run  down  here,  and  prospect  around  till  I 
found  you." 

"  In  my  own  house,"  replied  the  other 
with  iteration ;  "the  same  house  as  I  bought 
with  half-a-dozen  others  when  I  come  home 
eighteen  years  ago,  after  that  little  job  of 
ours,  where  we  done  so  well." 

"What  little  job  V 

"You  know,  the  black  job,  when  we 
shipped — Ho  !  ho  ! — that  crew  of  darkies 
in  Boston,  pretendin' — Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! — 
that  we  were  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  run 
'em  down  to  New  Orleans  and  sold  'em 
every  man  jack." 

"  I  remember,"  Captain  Ramsay  replied; 
"  and  divided  the  plunder.  It  was  risky, 
but  creditable.  It  wouldn't  quite  do  to 
have  shown  up  in  Boston  for  a  while  after 
that,  would  it  1" 

"  And  what  have  you  been  a  doin'  of 
since,  Cap'en?  Have  you  sot  down  to 
enjoy  the  proceeds  of  honest  industry,  or 
have  you  fooled  away  your  pile  % " 

"  I've  fooled  away  that  pile,  and  I've 
made  more  piles,  and  I've  fooled  them 
away." 

"  Euchre  1 "  asked  the  pilot. 
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"And  monty,  and  any  other  darned 
thing  going.  Guess  if  the  Prodigal  Son 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans  he  would  have 
dropped  the  old  man's  dollars  in  a  way  to 
reflect  credit  on  that  city." 

"  Ay,  ay.  When  I  set  eyes  last  upon 
you,  Cap'en,  you  was  a  Salem  man,  and  a 
Quaker  by  profession  when  in  shore-goin' 
togs,  and  religion  was  useful.  And  you'd 
changed  your  name  from  Eamsay  to  Angel. 
Ho  !  ho  !    Angel  ! " 

"  Your  memory  is  so  good,  old  mate,  that 
I  must  ask  you  to  remember  nothing  about 
me  'cept  what  I  tell  you.  And-  what  I  tell 
you  now  is  this :  I  am  Ramsay  again, 
J efferson  Ramsay,  Commodore  in  the  Navy 
of  the  Confederate  States.  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  Norfolk.  I  am  Secesh  to  the. 
back-bone.  Bully  for  the  blue  flag  !  I  hail 
from  the  South,  the  land  of  chivalry,  where 
no  abolitionist  skunk  shall  be  permitted  to 
dwell,  and  all  the  whites  air  gentlemen 
born,  most  of  them  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
of  Great  Britain.  We  air  fightin',  Sir,  for 
|  liberty  and  our  constitution.  The  Peculiar 
Institution  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  our 
ancestors.  We  shall  consider  it  when  we 
have  established  our  freedom  from  the 
North.  Abolition  we  abhor,  because  we 
love  our  niggers  too  well  to  give  them  the 
liberty  they  would  convert  into  license. 
No,  Sir,  the  South  at  this  moment  is  the 
proud  champion  of  constitutional  right, 
and  the  defender  of  morality  and  religion." 

He  delivered  this  harangue  with  a 
slowness  which   greatly  added   to  the 

effect.   

Stephen  Cobbledick  was  affected  almost 
to  tears.  "  He  ought,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to 
have  been  a  bishop  ! " 

"So  I  ought,"  said  Captain  Ramsay, 
"  if  everybody  had  what  was  best  for 
him.  I  should  like  to  be  a  bishop — in 
England." 

Stephen  then  began  to  narrate  his  own 
experiences.  The  Commodore  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy  sat  in  the  attitude  of  listen- 
ing, which  was  polite,  because  the  Pilot 
was  prolix.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so  of  patient  pretence,  he  pulled  up  the 
narrator  short. 

"  Say,"  he  began,  "  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  next  1" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Stephen. 
"  What  ]    Stay  in  this  forsaken  hole  1 
Sit  here  and  rot  like  an  old  hulk  in  a 
harbour  1 " 

"Ay.  Sit  here  is  the  word,  Cap'en. 
Time's  come  when  I'm  bound  to  lay  up. 
I've  got  religion;  I've  got  a  dozen  cottages; 


I  collect  the  rents  of  a  Saturday;  I'm  sixty- 
five  years  of  age ;  there's  no  pilotin'  to  do; 
and  as  for  black  jobs,  why  I  doubt  whether 
that  trade  will  ever  again  be  worth  what  it 
used  to  be.  Lord!  sometimes,  when  the 
minister  is  a  boomin'  away  in  the  chapel, 
I  sit  and  think  of  the  droves  of  'em,  bought 
for  a  song,  as  one  may  say,  sometimes  took 
for  nothing,  drivers  and  all,  hurried  over 
the  Atlantic  in  a  clipper  that  could  show 
her  heels  to  any  British  frigate  afloat,  and 
put  up  at  New  Orleans  or  Havannah 

for  "    Here  he  stopped  and  sighed. 

"It's  comfortin'  to  think  of  those  times. 
It  brings  out  the  flavour  of  the  hymns. 
You  should  get  religion,  Cap'en." 

"  Some  day,  may  be,  Stephen.  'Spose 
there  was  piloting  to  do  1" 

"  Ay,  ay  1"  The  old  fellow  sat  upright 
and  listened  intently. 

"  'Spose  I  was  to  say  to  myself :  '  I've  got 
a  job  that  wants  a  light  hand,  a  quick  eye, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  coast  1 '  " 
"  What  coast  1 "  asked  Stephen. 
"The  coast  of  North  Car'lina,  and  the 
port  of  Wilmington." 

"  He  means  blockade -runnin' !"  cried 
Stephen  with  enthusiasm.  "  Where  there's 
danger,  there's  Cap'en  Ramsay!  Where 
there's  money  to  be  made,  there's  the 
gallant  Cap'en!  Where  there's  fightin' 
and  runnin'  away,  and  a  shootin'  of  six- 
shooters,  there  he  is  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whether  it's  filibusterin',  or  slavin',  or  the 
South  Sea  trade,  or  runnin'  the  blockade  ! 
What  a  man!    What  a  Nero!" 

"You've  guessed  the  job,  old  shipmate. 
'  Some  men  would  ha'  let  me  beat  about  the 
bush  for  an  hour.  But  you've  got  a  head 
upon  your  shoulders,  Stephen,  screwed 
on  tight,  right  end  up,  and  eyes  in  that 
head  as  can  see  straight.  You've  guessed 
it!" 

"  Go  on,  Cap ;  go  on."  This  sagacious 
flattery  increased  the  good  old  man's  desire 
to  hear  more.  Blockade-running  was  next 
to  piracy ;  therefore  dear  to  his  heart.  For 
he  was  one  of  those  perverse  brethren  who 
ever  love  the  thing  that  is  illegal,  because 
it  is  illegal. 

"  I've  been  blockade-running  since  that 
little  game  began,  and  I  haven't  been 
caught  yet.  And  I  don't  mean  to  be, 
though  they've  put  on  the  coast  some  new 
and  fast  cruisers.  For  I've  got,  at  Liver- 
pool, loading  for  me,  a  craft,  Stephen,  as 
would,  make  your  eyes  water.  Yes,  I 
reckon  you  would  weep  for  joy  that  you 
had  lived  to  see  such  a  craft." 
"Ah!" 
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"  Such  lines  ;  such  gracefulness  ;  such 
lightness;  such  speed." 
"  Oh  ! " 

"  You  shall  see  her,  Stephen.  Whether 
you  fall  in  with  my  proposal  or  not,  you 
shall  see  her  and  judge  for  yourself.  Now, 
listen.  In  my  last  trip  we  did  well ;  got 
in  and  out  without  a  brush  or  a  shot. 
Some  of  the  boys  aboard  were  pretty  rough 
— that's  a  fact — and  just  before  we  sighted 
Nassau  there  was  a  little  difficulty  between 
the  pilot  and  the  chief  officer.  The  chief 
officer  didn't  matter,  because  his  sort, 
though  he  was  a  plucky  one,  air  plentiful, 
and  Nassau  swarms  with  young  English 
chaps  mad  for  a  run ;  but  when  the  pilot 
had  to  send  in  his  checks  too,  and  we  heaved 
both  overboard  at  once,  it  was  a  real  loss, 
and  rough  upon  us,  as  was  generally  felt. 
For  pilots  air  like  angels— they  air  skarse." 

"Young  men,"  said  Stephen,  "will  be 
young  men.  I've  drawed  a  bowie  myself 
before  now,  and  let  daylight  into  the  other 
chap.  But  for  both  to  go  at  once  !  That 
seems  a  most  extravagant  waste." 

"  So,  being  at  Liverpool,  I  remembered 
you,  Stephen.  I  said  :  '  This  is  a  chance 
which  does  not  often  happen.  If  Stephen 
Cobbledick  gets  it,  he  is  a  made  man.'  " 

"  I'm  too  old,"  said  Stephen. 

"Nonsense.  You're  as  young  as  you 
feel.  Your  hand  is  firm,  and  your  eye  is 
straight;  and  what's  more,  you  know  every 
inch  of  the  coast." 

"  I  do.    No  man  better." 

"  Why,  then,  we're  half  agreed  already. 
And  now,  old  pal,  you  shall  see  what  a 
thing  it  is  I  am  goin'  to  give  you  a  share 
of."  He  pulled  some  papers  and  the  stump 
of  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket.  "  First,  you 
shall  have,  for  the  double  trip,  seven — 
hundred — and — fifty  pounds — nigh  upon 
four  thousand  dollars." 

"What?"  Stephen  jumped  out  of  his 
chair.    "  How  much  1 " 

"  Seven — hundred — and — fifty  pounds 
sterling.  Half  paid  down  on  the  day  you 
go  aboard ;  the  other  half  when  we  get 
back  to  Nassau.  Stop  a  minute,  I  haven't 
done  yet.  Every  man  is  allowed  space  for 
his  own  ventures.  You  shall  have  room 
for  a  dozen  cases  if  you  like.  More  than 
that,  I've  bought  them  for  you,  and  they 
are  shipped  ready  for  you.  I  give  them  to 
you." 

"  If  I  could  !"  cried  Stephen. 
"Why  not?    What's  to  prevent  ]" 
"  There's  that  gell  o'  mine  ;  my  niece. 
Hanged  if  I  don't  think  they  kep'  her  alive 
a  purpose  to  worry  an'  interfere." 


"  Leave  her  behind." 
"  I  might  do  that." 

"  A  dozen  cases,  all  your  own.  They're 
full  of  the  things  that  sell  in  Richmond 
and  the  other  places.  There's  women's 
stays,  kid  gloves,  tooth-brushes,  Cockle's 
pills,  lucifer-matches — man  !  whatever  you 
take  will  sell,  'less  it's  raw  cotton." 

"Ay." 

This  good  uncle  was  meditating  a  scheme 
for  the  happiness  of  his  niece. 

"  As  for  danger,  there's  none.  Not  that 
you  are  the  man  to  show  a  white  feather. 
There's  plenty  at  Liverpool  could  do  it, 
but  I  want  you.  '  Steve  Ccfcbledick,'  I  said, 
'  would  enjoy  the  business.  Steve  Cobble- 
dick, as  I've  known  these  twenty  years  and 
more,  since  I  was  little  bigger  than  a 
boy." 

"  You  were  on'y  next  door  to  a  boy," 
said  Stephen,  "when  you  came  aboard  as 
third  mate.  'Twas  at  Havannah.  You 
were  then,  you  said,  the  son  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  you'd  run  away. 
You  shipped  in  the  name  of  Peregrine 
Pickle,  which  afterwards  I  saw  in  a 
printed  book.  That  was  the  first" — he 
looked  round  him  with  admiration — "of 
his  names  and  his  descriptions.  Never  any 
man  had  so  many  parents.  And  wicked  1 
How  a  lad  so  young  could  pick  up  so  much 
wickedness,  the  Lord  knows.  Yet  there  he 
was.  And  drink  1  Like  a  mermaid.  And 
swear  1  Don't  name  it.  And  fight  1  Like 
Great  Alexander;  for  the  walloping  of  a 
nig,  to  get  the  work  out  of  him,  I  don't 
suppose  there  was  ever  a  lad,  Spaniard, 
Mexican,  or  Yankee,  could  come  within  a 
mile  of  him.  And  the  sweetest  temper 
with  it ;  not  proud,  not  puffed  up  with 
vain  conceits;  easy  and  affable  with  all 
alike.  And  at  a  dignity  ball,  the  cock  of 
the  walk,  though  Mexican  yellow  noses, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  more  jealous 
than  a  alligator,  were  waitin'  outside  with 
knives  sharpened  on  the  door-step  to  have 
his  blood." 

"  Then  you  will  go  with  me  1 "  said  the 
hero  of  this  praise,  unmoved.  "  You  will 
be  my  pilot  1  I'm  part  owner  "of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  as  well  as  skipper." 

"  When  do  you  want  to  sail  ?" 

"In  a  fortnight." 

"  Give  me  three  days.  I  think  I  can  go, 
Cap'en.  It's  only  that  cussed  gell.  "She's 
cost  me  a  thousand  pounds  a'ready,  and  I 
want  to  get  that  back.  I  think  the  job  is 
as  good  as  done.  Three  days,  my  noble 
Cap'en." 

In  the  evening  Stephen  produced  an 
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electrical  effect  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Wellington  Arms  by  the  introduction  of 
his  friend  Captain  Ramsay,  who  was,  he 
added,  Commodore  in  the  Confederate 
Navy. 

Now  Captain  Ramsay  was,  as  has  been 
explained,  a  familiar  name  with  every  man 
who  was  privileged  to  hear  the  conversation 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Cobbledick.  For  whenever 
he  had  to  tell  of  a  deed  of  peculiar  atrocity, 
an  act  of  more  than  common  treachery,  a 
deed  which  made  the  flesh  to  creep  and  the 
blood  to  boil,  a  transaction  more  nefarious 
than  is  usually  considered  possible  to 
humanity,  he  fathered  it  with  every  tribute 
of  praise  and  admiration  upon  Captain 
Ramsay.  And  this  heroic  Viking  actually 
stood  before  the  peaceful  folk  of  Boscastle 
in  the  flesh.  A  small,  lithe,  quiet-looking 
man,  with  quick  bright  eyes,  who  sat 
quietly  beside  Stephen,  and  for  a  while 
said  nothing. 

The  sexton,  the  blacksmith,  and  the 
shipwright  stared  mutely  at  the  stranger, 
who  presently  began  to  talk  and  to  smoke 
cigars. 

"  Yet  he  is  a  tiger,  Jack,"  whispered  the 
Poet,  in  answer  to  nothing. 

Jack  opened  the  conversation  by  asking 
if  the  Commodore  had  left  the  States 
recently,  and  what  he  thought  were  the 
present  prospects  of  the  South. 

"  Sir,"  replied  that  officer,  "  the  present 
prospect  is  certainty.  The  North  is  in  her 
last  throes  ;  they've  got  through  all  their 
Irish  and  Germans;  they  can't  raise  recruits 
nor  money ;  they  have  been — but  they  won't 
own  up — already  licked  into  a  cocked  hat  j 
their  generals  air  like  whipped  curs  with 
their  tails  between  their  legs ;  their  papers 
air  clamouring  for  peace  ;  and  the  South 
will  be '  asked  by  the  North,  before  very 
long,  to  be  good  enough  to  take  Maryland 
and  Washington,  and  go  about  her  own 
business.  Wal,  we  do  not  wish  to  bear 
malice  :  we  will  let  them  alone,  provided 
they  let  us  alone.  But  go  we  must,  and  go 
we  shall.    That  is  so,  gentlemen." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jack,  "  you  speak  as  a 
partisan.  We  hear  other  accounts  from  the 
North." 

"You hear,  sir, whatever  lies  the  meanest 
press  in  the  world  chooses  to  tell  you.  What 
I  tell  you,  sir,  is  fact." 

Undoubtedly  a  very  strong  adherent  to 
the  Secession  Cause.  Salem  a  long  way 
behind,  clean  forgotten.  Pilot  Cobbledick 
looked  on  in  admiration. 

Presently  the  Commodore  passed  from 
Confederate  matters,  which,  considering;  the 


way  in  which  the  end  has  falsified  his  pre- 
dictions, together  with  those  of  a  great 
many  far-seeing  English  editors,  would  be 
stale  in  the  repetition,  and,  backed  up 
by  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  launched  forth 
upon  the  sea  of  general  experience  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  Like  Stephen,  he  had 
been  everywhere. 

Stephen,  for  his  part,  was  guarded.  He 
said  nothing,  except  to  murmur  applause, 
or  to  put  a  leading  question. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ] "  asked 
Jack,  when  the  evening  was  over. 

"  What  I  said  before,  my  boy  ;  a  tiger," 
replied  the  Poet.    " He  looks  it." 

Avis's  reflections  were  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  Poet's.  She  thought  that  if  the  man 
was  a  tiger,  as  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  Stephen  he  most  certainly  was,  he 
looked  like  a  lamb.  His  voice,  to  her,  was 
so  gentle  from  the  moment  he  saw  her; 
his  manner  so  mild,  so  caressing ;  his  very 
attitudes  so  modest  and  unassuming,  that 
she  could  not  believe,  from  his  appear- 
ance, the  stories  told  about  him.  He  a 
pirate  %  He  a  tiger  %  No ;  the  imagi- 
nation of  Stephen  must  have  invented 
all. 

CHAPTER  V.     THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

The  way — which  the  wise  man  found 
marvellous  in  his  eyes — when  there  are 
three  together,  and  one  of  them  is  a  maid, 
is  that  one  of  the  other  two  must  go 
away  by  himself.  The  Poet,  therefore, 
went  away.  He  adored  Avis  after  the 
poetical  manner.  It  is  very  well  known 
how  Petrarch  found  consolation.  In  like 
manner,  this  poet  sat  on  a  rock ;  thought 
of  this  girl's  eyes  and  her  wondrous  face ; 
made  her  immortal— at  least,  those  of  his 
friends  who  reviewed  him  said  so  —  in 
undying  verse  ;  and  presently,  with  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  married  another  woman. 
You  never  find  a  poet,  mind  you,  going 
distraught  with  love. 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  went  about 
without  him,  happy  with  each  other ;  they 
wandered  afield  or  along  the  rough  Cornish 
lanes,  with  cobbled  walls  on  either  side ; 
they  gathered  the  wild  roses ;  they  sailed 
in  the  boat ;  they  climbed  the  steep  sides 
of  Tintagel.  They  were  yet  in  the  sweet 
misty  time  which  comes  before  the  spoken 
love;  it  is  then  that  each  to  each  puts 
forth  invisible  arms;  ghostly  embraces 
follow,  which  are  but  half  felt ;  the  very 
air  seems  rosy  with  the  glow  of  sunrise ; 
it  is  a  time  of  imperfect  joy,  of  sweet 
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uncertainty,  hopeful  fear,  tender  doubt, 
and  ever-growing  faith.  A  woman,  per- 
fect of  her  kind,  once  told  me  that  marriage, 
against  which  she  had  nothing  to  say,  was 
not  so  happy  as  the  time  of  plighted 
troth ;  and  this,  again,  not  so  sweet  as 
that  uncertain  time  of  undecided  wooing, 
of  admiration,  and  of  attraction. 

This  time  must  have  an  end.  That  is 
most  sure.  Julie  de  Kambouillet  marries 
M.  de  Montausier  at  last,  and  Penelope  is 
rewarded  in  the  end.  Bat  it  is  pleasant 
while  it  lasts ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  time  which  follows  is  more  pleasant 
still. 

It  was  a  new  and  divine  joy  for  Jack  to 
read,  day  after  day,  the  soul  of  this  inno- 
cent, fresh,  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  heart 
turned  unto  things  good  and  beautiful,  as 
the  hemlock  turns  to  the  east.  A  girl's 
thoughts  are  mostly,  when  she  finds  ex- 
pression, clad  in  the  words  of  others ;  she 
is  not  good  at  finding  words  for  herself, 
she  stammers  when  she  tries ;  it  is  a 
shameful  thing,  in  a  way,  for  her  to  tell, 
in  words  all  of  her  own,  and  directly,  the 
things  she  feels  rather  than  thinks.  There- 
fore every  girl  is  a  mystery  and  an  enigma. 
The  better  she  is,  the  higher  her  aspirations, 
.the  more  mysterious  is  she  to  the  lover 
who  would  fain  understand  her  deepest 
thought,  her  most  secret  hope  and  wish. 
Mostly,  however,  the  talk  of  lovers  seems, 
to  the  outer  world,  commonplace. 

"Since  Captain  Eamsay  came,"  said 
Avis  to  Jack,  two  days  after  the  arrival 
of  that  worthy,  "I  hear  of  nothing  but 
blockade-running.  My  uncle  wants  to  go. 
He  has  got  out  charts  and  maps,  and 
spreads  them  on  my  table  ;  he  pores  over 
them,  with  his  thumb  on  the  places  which 
he  is  interested  in.  And  he  has  been 
throwing  out  hints— -you  know  his  hints 
are  broad  ones — about  being  able  to  go 
if  I  were  not  in  his  way." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Jack  gravely,  as  if  he 
believed  what  he  was  saying,  4 4  Stephen 
thinks  he  is  getting  old,  and  would  like  to 

make  better  provision  for  you,  in  case  

You  see,  Avis,  you  are  a  girl,  and  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  fight  your  way  in  the 
world,  which  is  a  place  where,  unless  you 
are  provided  with  cushions  and  hassocks 
stuffed  with  bank-notes,  you  find  the  sitting 
pretty  hard." 

"I  do  not  think  that  Stephen  cares 
much  about  providing  for  me,"  said  Avis 
gently.  She  was  not  a  girl  who  readily 
thought  evil  or  ascribed  motives.  But  it 
was  ridiculous  to  imagine  Stephen  Cobble- 


dick  as  anxious  to  work  for  the  sake  of 
herself.  "  I  hope  you  have  got  easy 
cushions  for  yourself,  Jack" 

"  Mine  are  easy  enough  for  me,"  he 

replied   gruffly.     "  The  question  is  

Avis,  will  you  marry  a  poor  man  1 " 

"Jack!"  For,  at  the  word  "marry," 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  rushed 
upon  her  mind. 

"  I  am  getting  on,  but  an  artist's  life  is 
uncertain.    Still,  if  you  love  me  as  I  love 

you,  Avis  Darling,  will   you  take 

me!" 

She  knew,  she  found  out  when  he  spoke 
of  love,  that  she  already  loved  him ;  she 
felt  that  life  would  be  intolerable  without 
him,  but  she  was  ashamed ;  she  could  not, 
so  surprised,  accept  him. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  "you  ask  me  to  marry  you,  Jack, 
out  of  your  kindness ;  just  as  you  forced 
your  way  to  me,  because  you  pitied  me. 
You  cannot  love  me." 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "  I 
have  always  loved  you.  I  loved  ycu  I 
think,  from  the  very  first,  when  you  t>at 
in  the  boat  so  sad  and  silent.  Take  me, 
my  dear,  and  let  your  uncle  go  blockade- 
running,  or  blockhead-breaking,  or  anything 
he  pleases,  with  his  amiable  pirate  and 
murderer,  Captain  Eamsay.  Avis,  once 
more,  can  you  love  me  1  Will  you  send 
me  away  empty,  after  all  our  talks  and 
walks  and  happy  times,  Avis  1  You  called 
me  your  brother  once ;  I  will  not  be  your 
brother  any  more.  I  must  be  your  lover, 
Avis,  or  nothing." 

She  shyly  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I  cannot  give  up  my  friend,"  she 
said,  smiling  through  her  tears ;  "  and  if 
he  means  what  he  says,  and  his  handmaid 
has  found  favour  in  his  sight,  and  he  will 
take  her  for  his  sweetheart,  who  loves 
him  » 

The  noblest  man  in  the  world  to  marry 
the  noblest  woman  !  This  is  a  dream  which 
has  always  presented  itself  to  me  in  the 
form  of  a  nightmare.  One  can  imagine  the 
loneliness,  the  terrible  isolation  of  a  house- 
hold so  perfect  as  to  be  a  standing 
and  perpetual  reproach  to  all  the  world; 
one  may  feel  how  husband  and  wife, 
after  many  months  of  keeping  up  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  noblest  virtues  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  all  the  world,  would  at  last 
fly  apart  with  execrations,  and  descend  to 
a  lower  level .  and  —  separate.  I  have, 
besides,  never  met  any  whom  I  could 
call  either  the  noblest  man  or  the  noblest 
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woman.  I  have  always  found  in  the  former 
certain  failings  due  to  vanity,  jealousy,  love 
of  adulation,  or  even  a  passion  for  port ; 
and  in  the  other  I  have  sometimes  noted 
a  tendency  to  positiveness,  smallness,  and 
inability  to  recognise  in  the  world  anything 
but  what  she  sees.  I  am  sure  that  Avis 
was  neither  the  noblest  nor  the  best  of 
women.  To  begin  with,  she  was  not  one 
of  the  best  educated,  had  few  accomplish- 
ments, knew  nothing  of  society  at  all,  was 
imperfectly  instructed  in  the  fashions,  and 
had  little  to  recommend  her  except  her 
beauty  and — an  old-fashioned  quality,  but 
uncommon  in  these  days — her  virtue  and 
goodness.  But,  for  an  average  pair  of 
imperfect  mortals,  with  a  good  average 
share  of  virtues,  and  a  general  leaning 
to  what  is  good  rather  than  to  what  is 
evil,  and  a  power  of  unselfishness,  and  a 
belief  in  each  other  as  well  as  in  goodness 
as  an  abstract  quality,  I  declare  that  Jack 
and  Avis  promised  to  be  as  well  mated 
as  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  as  we  know,  were 
imperfect. 

"Poet,"  said  Jack,  later  on,  with  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  little 
shaking  in  his  voice.  "  I  have  asked  Avis 
to  marry  me.  She  is  good  enough  to 
take  me." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  replied  the  man 
of  song.  "My  belief  is  that  you  have 
done  the  best  thing  you  possibly  could 
for  yourself.  Now  that  you  are  engaged, 
take  her  away  as  fast  as  ever  you  can ;  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"  We  shall  be  married,"  said  Jack — 
he  repeated  the  word,  as  if  it  gave 
him  gratification — "  some  time  in  the 
autumn.  I've  got  to  find  a  house  and 
furnish  it." 

"Don't  wait  for  the  autumn.  Take 
her  away,  out  of  this,  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  I  mean  that  the  atmosphere  is 
dangerous." 

"  If  you  will  explain  " 

"Well,  then,  what  I  mean  is  that  I 
have  eyes  in  my  head,  even  although  I 
wear  spectacles;  that  I  have  been  using 
them ;  that  I  have  been  watching  the 
piratical  scoundrel  who  calls  himself  Com- 
modore Ramsay — no  more  an  officer  of 
the  Confederate  States  than  of  the  British 
Navy.    He  is  a  tiger  and  a  man-eater." 

"Go  on — go  on." 

"And  I  think  he  has  cast  eyes  of 
affection  on — on  your  fiancee." 


Jack  clenched  his  fists  and  swore  a 
great  oath. 

"  They  are  unholy  eyes,  Jack ;  take  her 
away  at  once." 

"  He  cannot  run  away  with  her  under 
my  very  eyes,"  said  Jack  presently.  "  If 
he  dares  to  say  one  word  to  her,  by 
Heaven  "    Here  he  choked. 

In  these  days  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  threaten  an  enemy. 
He  cannot  make  daylight  through  him 
with  a  revolver,  as  a  Texan  might  or 
a  gentleman  of  Colorado.  He  cannot 
call  him  out,  with  a  choice  of  pistols  or 
swords.  He  cannot  even  promise  to  punch 
his  head,  because  it  is  undignified.  He 
can  do  nothing.  The  law  is  to  do  every- 
thing. Yet,  even  in  the  most  law-abiding 
country  in  the  world,  there  is  always  that 
possible  return  to  the  habits  of  the  pre- 
historic man,  who  carried  a  stick,  sharpened 
its  point  in  the  fire,  and  carved  his  flint 
axes,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
himself  upon  his  enemy,  should  he  get  the 
chance. 

One  thing  Jack  could  do — which  he  did, 
and  with  surprising  results.  He  would 
see  old  Cobbledick  and  tell  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Accordingly,  he  sought 
the  worthy  Pilot,  and,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  permission  of  Avis's 
guardian,  which  is  a  formality  observed 
by  most  suitors,  he  informed  him  that  he 
was  about  to  marry  her. 

"  Since,"  he  said,  "  she  is  good  enough 
to  think  me  worthy  of  being  a  husband, 
we  shall  be  married  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  you  will  be  free  of  your  charge,  and 
happy  again.  You  will  be  able  to  live 
as  you  like,  never  open  the  windows, 
never  clean  the  place,  spread  your  dinner 
on  the  floor,  and  get  as  drunk  as  you 
please." 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  exactly  what 
Stephen  most  wanted ;  but  he  was  not 
going  to  let  the  girl  go  without  getting 
what  he  could  for  himself.  And  when 
Jack  used  the  word  "  worthy "  in  his 
humility,  Stephen  thought  of  the  other 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  "worth." 
Therefore,  he  replied : 

"  Easy  a  bit,  young  gentleman ;  soft 
and  easy  is  the  word.  Now,  before  we 
go  a  bit  further  into  this  business,  we  must 
have  the  marriage  settlements  laid  down 
and  agreed  upon." 

"  The  marriage  settlements  1 " 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Davenant " — the  old  man 
looked  unspeakably  cunning  —  "  just  so, 
sir;  the  marriage  settlements.    Of  course 
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you  don't  expect  that  I  am  goin'  to  let 
Avis  go  with  nothing." 

Jack  was  rather  surprised  at  this.  Still, 
as  a  guardian,  Stephen  was  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  expecting  something  to  be  settled 
on  Avis. 

"  I  am  not  a  rich  man,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
I  cannot  settle  money  upon  my  wife 
which  I  have  not  got.  But  I  will  insure 
my  life  for  her  benefit,  for  any  reason- 
able amount.  That  ought  to  satisfy 
you." 

"  Insure  your  life  for  her  benefit ! " 
Stephen  was  astonished  at  the  young 
man's  stupidity.  "  Well,  I  don't  mind ; 
that's  just  as  you  like.  I  was  talking  of 
marriage  settlements,  not  insurin'  of  lives 
for  her  benefit.  Who's  a-talkin'  of  her 
benefit  ? " 

"  And  I  was  saying  that  I  will  secure 
her  from  want  by  means  of  an  insurance 
in  place  of  a  marriage  settlement.  That 
is  quite  a  usual  thing  to  do,  believe 
me."  : 

"  Lord  !  Lord  ! "  cried  Stephen.  "  Why 
can't  a  man  speak  up  plain  and  direct  1 
When  I  said  marriage  settlement,  I  meant 
marriage  settlement  !  If  you  want  me  to 
go  and  beat  about  —  this  tack  and  that 
tack — like  a  lawyer,  say  so  ;  if  not,  answer 
me  plain  and  straight.  How  much  am  I 
to  have  1 " 

"  You  to  have  1    You  1 " 

"Me,  Mr.  Davenant.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I've  paid  for  that  gell's  education, 
as  fine  as  if  she'd  been  a  duchess,  sixty 
pounds  —  I  mean  ninety  pounds  a  year, 
money  out  of  pocket  for  eighteen  years, 
for  nothing.    No,  sir  ;  I  calculate  not." 

He  added  the  last  words  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  and  with  due  American 
intonation. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  cried  Jack. 

"I  think  if  you  tot  up  that  sum,  Mr. 
Davenant,  you  will  find  it  come  to  nigh 
upon  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
pound.  Then  there's  the  interest,  which 
would  be — ah,  I  dessay  a  hundred  pound 
more.  That  makes,  altogether,  pretty 
near  two  thousand  pound.  Now,  the 
man  who  marries  that  gell  has  got  to 
make  a  marriage  settlement  upon  me  of 
all  that  money  as  I  have  laid  out  upon 
her  to  make  her  what  she  is.  She  can 
play  the  pianner,  I  am  told  ;  she  can  sing, 
when  she  isn't  sulky,  like  a  angel;  she 
can  patter  French,  they  tell  me,  in  a  way 
as  would  astonish  you ;  she  can  dress  up 
to  make  her  husband  proud  ;  she  can  talk 
pretty,  when  she  isn't  in  a  temper ;  and 
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she  can  go  along,  holdin'  of  her  petticuts 
in  her  hand,  like  a  lady.  That's  what  she 
is,  a  real  lady  to  look  at;  besides  belongin' 
to  a  most  respectable  family.  It  was  for 
this  that  I  laid  out  the  money.  '  Do  not 
grudge  it,  Stephen,'  I  says  to  myself;  'it 
is  a-castin'  upon  the  waters,  it  will  be 
brought  back  ontoe  you,  like  a  runaway 
nig.'  And  I  make  no  charge  for  the 
love,  nor  for  the  affection,  nor  for  the 
grief  —  which  might  settle  on  the  chest, 
and  be  the  death  of  a  man,  or  turn 
to  lumbago  —  at  losin'  of  her ;.  and  as 
for  " 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Jack,  "  you  infernal  old 
humbug  and  impostor." 

"  Mr.  Davenant !  "  Alarmed  at  this 
response,  Stephen  began  to  wish  he  had 
put  his  figures  a  little  lower. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  done.  How 
you  went  away  and  forgot  all  about  the 
child ;  how  the  man  who  held  your  money 
went  on  paying  for  the  girl  and  placed 
her  in  a  respectable  school;  how  you 
welcomed  her  back  with  reproaches  and 
grumbling.  Why,  she  owes  you  nothing, 
not  even  thanks.  Now  listen,  and  then 
shut  up.  I  shall  give  you  not  one  farthing ; 
do  you  hear  1 " 

"  Not  one  farthin'  1  Do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Davenant,  that  you  will  not  pay  me 
back  even  the  money  I  spent  on  her  ? " 

"  Not  one  farthing.  That  is  my  answer. 
You  will  do  what  you  please  ;  but  beware 
of  any  harsh  word  or  act  to  Avis." 

Jack  withdrew,  leaving  Stephen  in  a 
state  of  such  disgust  and  disappointment 
as  he  had  never  before  experienced.  For 
the  hope  of  getting  back  his  money  had 
grown  in  his  mind  during  the  progress  of 
Jack's  brief  courtship,  until  he  almost  saw 
it  within  his  grasp.  It  was  because  he 
felt  so  certain  that  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  multiply  the  amount  by  about 
three.  It  may  be  owned  that  if  Stephen  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  its  relation  to 
compound  interest,  his  claims  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  far  higher  than  they  were. 
But  to  get  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  at 
all !  Was  that  possible  1  Was  it,  this 
good  man  asked,  just  and  Christian  so  to 
act  1  And  how,  if  not  by  means  of  J ack, 
was  this  casting  of  the  bread  upon  the 
waters  to  be  returned  to  him  1 

As  for  Avis's  marriage  that  was  the 
very  thing  he  wanted.  Nothing  could 
possibly  suit  him  better.  She  would  be 
off  his  hands,  and  out  of  his  house ;  he 
need  not  trouble  about  her  when  he  was 
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away.  But  the  cruel  disappointment,  and 
when  he  had  made  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Davenant  was  a  real  gentleman,  who 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  pay  for  his 
fancy. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  the  porch, 
while  Avis  herself  was  sitting  on  the  cliff 
thinking  over  the  wonderful  happiness 
which  had  befallen  her.  So  disturbed  in 
mind  was  her  uncle,  by  Jack's  ungentle- 
manlike  and  mean  response  to  his  pro- 
posal, that  he  was  fain  to  have  a  tumbler 
of  rum -and -water  at  once,-  and  to  load 
another  pipe.  The  grog  despatched,  he 
sat  gloomily  in  his  arm-chair,  growling 
menaces,  interjections,  and  expressions  of 
discontent,  as  one  who  has  believed  too 
much  in  humanity,  and  now,  like  David, 
is  inclined  to  say,  in  his  haste,  unkind 
things  about  all  conditions  of  men. 

While  in  this  mood,  he  was  joined  by 
Cajitain  Eamsay,  who,  without  speaking, 
took  a  chair  and  tilted  it  against  the 
wall  so  that  he  could  sit  back  comfort- 
ably. As  usual,  he  was  provided  with 
an  immense  cigar,  which  he  smoked  con- 
tinuously. 

After  a  while,  the  Commodore  spoke. 

"Well,  mate,  got  an  answer  ready1?" 

"  Til  go,"  said  Stephen. 

"  What  about  the  gal  % " 

"  She  may  go — where  she  darn  please," 
replied  the  Pilot.  "  She  may  go  to  the 
devil.  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  her ;  I 
wish  I'd  never  spent  a  farthing  upon 
her.  Gratitude  %  Not  a  bit ;  whistle 
for  it.  She  may  marry  who  she  likes. 
I  don't  care  who  she  marries;  she 
may  ? 

"  Dry  up,  man,"  said  Captain  Eamsay. 
"  There's  more  to  be  said.  Let  us  under- 
stand one  another.  You  will  come  with 
me  ? " 

"  There's  my  hand  on  it,"  said  Stephen. 
"  When  I  came  home  with  my  little  pile 
I  said  I'd  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  niggers.  Besides,  I've  gut  religion. 
And  I  never  did  love  the  blacks;  not  to 
feel  kind  o'  hearty  toe-wards  their  shiny 
skins ;  not  even  when  I  was  shippin'  of 
'em  across  the  pond  for  the  Cuban  market. 
Some  skippers  loved  'em  like  their  own 
brothers  and  cowhided  'em  like  their  own 
sons.  Put  their  hearts,  they  did,  into  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.    I  never  did." 

"  As  for  your  religion,"  said  the  Commo- 
dore, "  and  as  for  your  virtue — there."  He 
made  a  gesture  which  implied  that  he 
believed  Stephen's  late-born  virtue  to  be, 
like  other  flowers  of  autumn,  a  pale  and 


scentless  weed.  "Well,  that's  settled. 
Half  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  you  before 
we  ship,  the  other  half  when  we  get  back 
to  Nassau ;  the  cases  of  notions  I  promised 
you  shall  be  yours.  Did  I  ever  treat  an 
old  shipmate  unfair,  Steve  V 
"'Never,  Cap." 

"Very  well,  then.  If  we're  caught — 
but  that's  unlikely — we  shall  have  a  taste 
of  a  Northern  prison  ;  if  not,  we'll  have 
another  merry  run,  and  another  at  the 
back  of  that.  And  long  may  the  war  last, 
and  happy  may  we  be  ! " 

Stephen  sprang  to  his  feet  and  waved 
his  hat  with  a  cheer. 

"Now,  Steve" — the  Captain  was  more 
than  affable,  he  was  affectionate  to-day — 
"  there's  another  thing.  That  gal  of  yours 
is  as  fine  a  gal  as  one  would  wisji  to 
see.  I  don't  remember,  nowhere,  any 
gal  as  come  nigh  her  for  good  looks  and 
a  straight  back;  and  I  conclude  that  she 
hasn't  got  any  call  to  make  that  fine 
figure  of  hers  look  finer  by  stuffin'  and 
things." 

"  No  call  whatsoever,"  said  her  uncle ; 
"  she  is  a  Cobbledick,  which  accounts  for 
her  figure — where  she  takes  after  me — as 
well  as  her  face.  But^  if  you  come  to 
gratitude  " 

"  Now,  shipmate  " — the  Commodore  was 
still  lying  back  in  the  chair,  with  his  feet 
upon  the  back  of  another  chair,  and  he  spoke 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the 
cigar  from  his  lips — "  I've  took  a  fancy  to 
that  gal  o'  yourn,  and  I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do  for  her — I  will  marry  her." 

"  You,  Cap'en  1  Marry  my  gell?"  Here, 
indeed,  was  condescension  !  The  greatest 
man  then  living  in  the  world,  the  most 
perfect  hero,  the  man  who  had  set  at 
defiance  more  laws  than  any  other  man, 
proposed  to  marry  into  Stephen's  family  ! 
He  forgot  that  he  had  only  an  hour  before 
received  Jack's  announcement  without 
opposition ;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  prospect  before  him.  The 
simple  honour  of  the  proposal  took  away 
his  breath.  So  surprised  and  delighted 
was  he  that  he  even  forgot  his  projected 
marriage  settlements,  and  never  once 
thought  of  even  suggesting  the  subject  to 
his  revered  chief.  Probably  he  knew 
beforehand  that  the  demand  was  not  likely 
to  be  well  received.  Gentlemen  like 
Captain  Eamsay,  with  a  wide  experi- 
ence of  humanity,  do  not  as  a  rule 
receive  statements  which  accompany 
claims  with  a  leaning  in  the  direction 
of  credulity. 
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"Look  at  me,  Steve,"  said  the  Com- 
modore. 

"  Yes,  Cap ;  I  am  a-lookin'  my  level 
best,"  Stephen  replied,  gazing  hard. 

"Iam  forty  years  of  age ;  I  am  hard  as 
nails ;  I  feel  as  young  as  a  ship  just  out 
of  dock;  there  are  dollars  in  the  locker 
and  more  coming  in  as  long  as  this  provi- 
dential and  religious  Avar  goes  on.  And 
that  gal  has  fetched  me  as  I  never  thought 
to  be  fetched  again ;  she  is  the  kind  of 
woman  a  man  would  not  get  tired  of. 
Neat -handed,  quick,  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  picture.  I'm  willin' 
to  marry  that  gal ;  we'll  take  her  over  to 
Nassau  and  marry  her  there,  if  you  like; 
or  we'll  have  the  marriage  here,  if  you 
like ;  or  anywhere." 

"  Have  you  spoke  the  gell  1 "  For 
Stephen  recollected  suddenly  that  Jack 
had  "  spoke "  the  girl,  and  he  felt  that 
there  might  be  breakers  ahead. 

"  No  ;  you  can  tell  her  what  she's  got 
to  do,"  said  the  Captain.  "When  she 
knows,  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  come  along 
with  soft  sawder." 

Then  Stephen  remembered  another 
thing. 

"When  I  saw  Liberty  Wicks  last,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  was  at  Norfolk  port,  two  years  ago, 
he  told  me  that  you  were  married.  He'd 
seen  you  somewheres  North  with  your  wife. 
Said  she  was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  young 
thing — black  hair  and  eyes — answered  to 
the  name  of  Olive.  You  can't  marry  two 
wives,  Cap ;  not  even  you  can't  do  that, 
'less  you  keep  'em  to  different  sides  of  the 
sea." 

The  Captain's  face  darkened.  Stephen 
knew  the  expression;  it  meant  mischief 
for  someone. 

"Liberty  Wicks,"  he  said  softly,  "was 
quite  right ;  I  was  married.  But  now  I'm 
free." 

Here  his  choler  rose,  and  he  swore 
vehemently  against  some  unknown  person 
of  the  opposite  sex,  whom  Stephen  sup- 
posed to  be  his  late  wife. 

"  Did  she  die,  Cap  1  Did  you — now — 
chuck  her  overboard  1 " 

He  made  this  abominable  suggestion 
as  if  it  were  a  most  probable  and  even 
praiseworthy  thing  to  have  been  done. 

"No;  I  wish  I  had.  I  found  what 
seemed  a  more  artful  plan.  I  took  her 
to  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  I  di-vorced 
her." 

"  Oh,  you  di-vorced  her.    And  how  did 
she  take  that.    Did  she  take  it  quiet  %  " 
"  No  ;  like  wild  cats.    She  followed  me 


around;  last  thing,  she  came  over  to 
Liverpool  and  found  me  out.  There  she 
is  now." 

"  Ah,"  Stephen  sighed ;  "  women  never 
know  what's  good  for  them.  When  we 
act  for  the  best,  accordin'  to  our  lights, 
they  screeches  for  the  worst.  You  was  too 
kind  to  her,  Cap'en,  I  doubt." 

The  words  which  fell  from  his  chief's 
lips  proved  that  if  he  had  ever  been  too  kind 
he  was  now  repentant,  and  would  do  so  no 
more. 

"It  might  be  awkward,  mightn't  it," 
asked  Stephen,  "  if  that  young  woman 
was  to  turn  up  at  Nassau  just  when  you'd 
got  the  hammocks  slung  comfortable,  and 
the  cabbages  planted  in  the  back  garden, 
and  the  scarlet-runners  climbing  pretty 
over  the  wall  1" 

The  Captain  remarked  curtly  that  if 
a  scene  of  rural  felicity,  such  as  that 
described  by  the  Pilot,  was  to  be  so  inter- 
rupted, chucking  overboard  or  something 
equivalent,  short,  direct,  and  efficacious, 
would  certainly  follow. 

"  Then,"  said  Stephen,  "  here  comes 
Avis,  and  if  you'll  leave  her  to  me,  Cap, 
I'll  speak  to  her  now,  at  once.  She  is  a 
good  girl,  and  her  feelin's  jumps  with 
her  uncle's  and  runs  along  the  same 
lines.  A  gay  and  a  gallant  sailor  I've 
always  promised  her ;  but  such  a  honour 
as  this  was  beyond  her  hopes  and  her 
prayers.  For  which  may  we  be  truly 
thankful ! " 

CHAPTER  VI.  NOTHING  BUT  A  COMMON 
PICK-ME-UP. 
Life  had  become  suddenly  delightful  to 
Avis.  Wonderful  it  is  to  note  the  differ- 
ence made  by  a  little  sunshine  in  the  heart. 
Deliverance  had  come  to  her  in  the  shape 
considered  by  maidens  the  most  desir- 
able, namely,  a  lover.  What  were  past 
anxieties  now  1  No  more  worth  consider- 
ing than  the  earache  she  might  have  had 
when  a  child.  She  felt  kindly  disposed, 
and  even  affectionate,  towards  her  uncle 
— the  more  so,  of  course,  because  she  was 
going  to  leave  him.  Odd,  that  parting 
should  produce  much  the  same  effect  on 
the  mind  towards  the  people  you  love  and 
those  you  do  not.  Therefore,  when  her 
uncle  invited  her  to  converse  with  him  for 
a  few  moments,  she  blushed  a  rosy  red, 
and  her  eyes  lit  up,  and  her  lips  parted 
with  the  sweetest  smile  ever  seen,  for  she 
thought  that  Jack  must  have  been  with 
her  uncle.  So  he  had,  but  the  pride  and 
splendour  of  the  second  offer  had,  for  the 
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moment,  completely  driven  the  first  out  of 
the  old  man's  head. 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear,"  Stephen  began 
kindly ;  "  sit  down  and  be  comfortable. 
Because  I've  got  a  thing  to  tell  you  that'll 
make  you  jest  jump  clean  out  of  your 
shoes  for  joy ;  never  had  a  girl  such  a  fine 
chance. " 

"  What  is  it  1"  she  asked,  thinking,  little 
hypocrite,  that  she  knew  very  well  what  it 
was. 

"  I've  always  said  to  myself,  Avis,"  he 
began  with  solemnity,  having  just  thought 
of  a  lie  quite  new  and  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  "  when  I  was  considerin'  out  in 
Carolina  about  my  little  maid  here  in 
Cornwall,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
a  husband  would  have  to  be  found  for  her ; 
and  I  was  glad  that  she  was  bein'  taught 
to  play  the  planner,  because  I  was  wishful 
that  she  should  have  a  husband  out  of  the 
common.  Therefore  you  were  brought 
up  to  full  blow-outs  of  duff,  lie  in  your 
bunk  as  long  as  you  please,  never  ordered 
before  the  mast,  run  about  as  you  like, 
and  all." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Avis 
humbly.  "  I  fear  I  have  not  been  grateful 
enough." 

"This  is  not  the  time,"  said  Stephen 
with  pride,  "  to  talk  about  gratitude  ;  I've 
found  the  husband  for  you." 

"  Then  he  has  spoken  to  you,"  Avis  said 
with  brightening  eye.  "  He  said  he  should 
tell  you  as  soon  as  he  could." 

The  Captain,  thought  Stephen,  forgetting 
Jack  for  the  moment,  must  have  had  a 
word  or  two  first.  To  deny  it  showed  a 
lack  of  candour;  still,  it  made  his  own 
task  easier. 

"  He  certainly  has  spoken,"  Stephen  re- 
plied, '•'  else  how  should  I  be  a  tellin'  of  it 
to  you  %  So  he  spoke  to  you  first,  did  he  1 
"Well,  he  certainly  always  was  a  masterful 
man,  with  a  way  of  gettin'  over  'em  most 
surprisin'." 

"  Why,"  asked  Avis,  surprised,  and  not 
quite  understanding  what  was  meant, 
"  how  do  you  know  that  1 " 

"  How  do  I  know  that  V  This  in  great 
contempt.  "  Have  I  got  eyes  1  Have 
I  got  ears  %  Can  I  remember  1  Well 
now,  Avis,  tell  me  just  exactly  what  he 
said." 

"  I  can't,"  she  replied ;  "  I  can  never  tell 
any  one  what  he  said.  But  I  can  never 
forget  Avhat  he  said." 

"  I  don't  want  the  soft  sawder,"  said 
her  uncle,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
"Tell  me  now" — he  looked  very  cunning 


— "did  he  ask  you  anything  about  the 
money  1 " 

"No ;  what  money  1" 

"  My  money,  stupid  !  Did  he  ask  how 
much  I  had,  and  where  it  was  stowed,  and 
if  it  was  easy  to  get  at,  and  could  you  find 
your  way  to  the  place  where  it  was  kept  1 
No  1  Well,  that  shows  the  story  about 
the  little  pile  at  Nassau  may  be  true." 
It  might  also  be  [taken  to  show  how 
deep  is  the  trust  reposed  in  each  other 
by  gentlemen  of  the  Pilot's  school  of 
honour.  "  Did  he  say  anything  about 
go  in'  away  1" 

"  We  were  to  go  to  London,  he  said." 

"  London,  eh  1  Ah  !  he  told  me  Nassau. 
But  that  doesn't  matter;  and  perhaps 
he  forgot  you  was  a  sailor's  gell,  not 
to  be  frightened  with  a  little  blue  water. 
London,  did  he  say  1  Well,  of  all  the 
artfullest   Did  he  promise  you  any- 

thing 1" 

"Only — only  that  he  would  make  me 
happy  always  " 

"  I  know — I  know ;  they  always  say 
that.  Did  he  promise  to  give  up  his 
gamblin' 

"  Gambling  1  Why,  Jack  does  not 
gamble." 

"  '  Jack,'  too,"  the  Pilot  repeated  with 
admiration.  "  What  a  man !  He'll  be 
Timothy  to  one,  and  Jack  to  another,  and 
Julius  Csesar  to  a  third.  Not  gamble,  my 
dear?  Why  there  isn't — not  even  in  Mexico 
nor  Rooshia — a  man  who  will  begin  earlier 
nor  leave  off  later.  Gamble  1  While  a  red 
cent  is  left  behind.  As  for  bettin',  he'll 
bet  on  anything ;  if  he  was  makin'  up  a 
party  to  go  out  and  be  hanged,  he'd  lay  his 
money  on  a  bet  to  kick  longer  than  any  of 'em. 
Not  a  gambler  1  Well,  my  dear,  gamblin',  in 
a  way,  is  a  nice  quiet  amusement ;  it  keeps  a 
man  out  of  mischief ;  he  can't  be  shootin' 
around,  that's  certain,  nor  drinkin'  cock- 
tails in  a  saloon,  when  he's  quiet  and  com- 
fortable over  a  pack  of  cards  or  a  pair  of 
dice.  No  woman  of  sense  need  be  jealous 
of  her  husband  so  long  as  he's  usefully  occu- 
pied that  way  with  his  friends.  But,  if  I  was 
you,  Avis  " — here  Mr.  Cobbledick  bent  his 
head,  and  whispered — "  if  I  was  you,  and 
goin'  to  marry  him,  I'd  begin  by  gettin' 
all  the  money — every  dollar — in  my  own 
hands  first.  Have  that  handed  over  before 
the  parson  brings  aboard  the  weddin'  tackle. 
Let  him  gamble  with  the  next  stroke  o' 
good  luck  if  he  likes." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said. 
"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken." 

"I  am  never  mistaken.    How  should 
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I  be  mistaken  in  such  a  simple  matter  1 
As  for  drink,  I  suppose  it's  no  good  askin' 
him  to  make  promises.  They  always 
promise,  and  they  never  keep  their 
word." 

"But  Jack  does  not  drink." 

"Doesn't  he?"  The  Pilot  laughed. 
"  That's  what  he  has  been  tellin'  you,  I 
suppose.  Not  drink  ]  I've  seen  him  drink 
a  three-decker  full  o'  Bourbon,  and  then 
ask  for  more.  No,"  he  continued  reflectively, 
"  I  think  about  the  drink  you'd  better  let 
him  alone.  I'm  tryin'  to  advise  you  for  the 
best,  Avis,  my  gell,  because  you  are  but  a 
young  thing,  and  you  know  nothing  of  the 
world,  though  you've  been  brought  up  in 
virtue  and  the  maxums  of  your  uncle.  I 
think  you'd  best  let  the  whisky  alone. 
Only,  I  should  say,  when  he  is  on  the 
burst,  and  pretty  certain  to  come  home  at 
night  ragin'  around  and  dangerous  in  a 
peaceful  house,  I  would  contrive  to  let  him 
have  the  cabin  all  to  himself,  even  if  you 
had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  boards." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Avis;  "what 
does  this  mean?" 

"  As  for  jealousy,  now,  you  must  remem- 
ber he's  not  a  common  man.  They  run 
after  him  wherever  he  goes.  Wherefore 
you  keep  your  eyes  shut  and  your  tongue 
quiet,  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear.  And 
then,  my  dear,  you'll  have  a  peaceful  and  a 
iovin'  life,  with  such  a  husband  as  all  the 
world  might  envy.  But  let  him  be.  Else — 
well — theer." 

Avis  shook  her  head  in"  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  I  never  thought,"  the  Pilot  continued, 
"that  so  great  a  honour  would  be  done 
you.  To  me  you  owe  it  all.  Some  honest 
sailor  lad,  I  thought,  skipper  maybe  of  a 
coaster,  or  officer  in  charge  of  a  gentleman's 
yacht;  but  such  a  MAN  " — he  put  the  word 
into  capitals — "such  an  out-and-out, straight 
up  and  down  man  as  you're  goin'  to  have, 
never  occurred  to  me.  Why,  girl,  if  you  was 
goin'  to  marry  a  duke,  I  couldn't  be  better 
pleased.  Dukes  haven't  been  in  command 
of  clipper  ships  ;  dukes  haven't  been  chased 
night  and  day  for  a  fortnight;  dukes 
haven't  been  chased  day  and  night  by 
British  cruisers,  and  yet  landed  their  cargo 
•safe,  and  never  a  man  or  woman  lost  all 
the  way  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Cuba; 
dukes  can't  run  a  blockade.  Why,  he's 
been  put  in  the  papers,  he  has  ;  they  know 
all  about  him  in  New  York  and  Liverpool ; 
they  point  him  out  when  he  lands,  and 
when  he  drops  into  a  saloon  they  crowd 
around  to  stand  him  drinks." 
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Avis  clasped  her  hands  to  her  head. 
Was  this  a  dream  1 

"  Pray,"  she  said,  "  will  you  tell  me  of 
whom  you  are  speaking  1" 

"Why,  of  Cap'en  Ramsay,  to  be  sure; 
who  else  should  I  be  speakin'  of  1 " 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Davenant.  It  is 
he,  not  Captain  Ramsay,  who  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him  Has  he  not  spoken  to 
you  about  it  1 " 

"I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him,"  said  the 
mendacious  one.  "  This  is  a  pretty  thing 
to  be  told,  this  is  ;  with  Cap'en  Ramsay — 
actually  Cap'en  Ramsay — holdin'  out  his 
hand  !" 

"  He  said  he  would  speak  to  you  at 
once,"  replied  Avis. 

"If  he  had  a-come  to  me,  I  should  ha' 
turned  him  out  of  the  house.  Who's  Mr. 
Davenant  V 

"  I  have  told  him  I  would  marry  him." 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  deter- 
mination with  which  the  girl  spoke. 

Mr.  Cobbledick  replied  in  the  manner 
customary  to  the  British  sailor.  Then 
the  girl  repeated  that  she  had  given 
Mr.  Davenant  her  word.  Then  he  tried 
persuasion. 

"But  you  won't,  Avis,  you  won't,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  which  seemed  calm,  but  had 
in  it  that  little  tremor  which  sometimes 
betokens  a  coming  storm.  "You  won't,  my 
gell,  will  ye  1 " 

"  Oh  !  uncle,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  pro- 
mised him.  And,  besides,  he  is  the  only 
man  I  could  ever  love." 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  love,"  said 
Stephen.  "  Look  here,  lass  ;  my  old  ship- 
mate, Captain  Ramsay,  as  gallant  a  sailor 
as  floats,  has  asked  me  to  let  him  marry 
my  niece.  Now,  I  haven't  got  two  nieces, 
but  only  one ;  consequently,  if  I  don't  give 
you  to  him,  there's  nobody  to  give.  There- 
fore, as  my  word  is  passed,  you  must 
marry  him.  What's  your  word  compared 
to  mine  1 " 

"But  I  cannot,"  said  the  girl. 

"  But  you  must,  and  you  shall,"  said  her 
uncle,  "  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  So 
don't  let  us  have  no  more  words  about  it. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  state  of  things,  when 
a  gell  thinks  she's  a-goin'  to  marry  who  she 
pleases." 

The  girl  did  not  burst  into  tears,  nor 
did  she  faint,  nor  did  she  turn  deathly 
pale,  nor  did  her  hands  tremble,  as 
they  use  in  novels.  Not  at  all;  she 
only  repeated,  firmly  standing  before  her 
uncle  : 

"  I  cannot  and  I  will  not." 
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"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Cobbledick,  "  I'll  lock 
you  in  your  room  till  you  do." 

"  No,  you  will  not,"  she  said ;  "  because  if 
you  are  rough  and  violent,  I  shall  call  out 
of  the  window  to  the  first  who  passes  to 
fetch  Mr.  Davenant." 

The  enraged  guardian  swore  that  a  dozen 
Mr.  Davenants  should  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
Was  she  not  his  niece  1  Did  she  not  owe 
him  obedience  1  Had  he  not  brought  her 
up  with  his  own  hands  almost !  What  sort 
of  a  return  was  this  for  all  he  had  clone 
for  her  1  Where  was  gratitude  1  Where 
filial  piety  1  Where  the  reverence  due  to 
parents  and  guardians  1  As  for  Mr.  Dave- 
nant, he  should  learn  the  strength  of  a 
British  sailor's  arm,  with  a  club  at  the  end 
of  it.  He  should  remember  the  name  of 
Cobbledick  all  his  life ;  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  his  own  place  with  broken  neck, 
broken  ribs,  broken  arms,  and  broken  legs. 
Did  Avis  think  he  would  let  a  whipper- 
snapper,  a  counter-jumper,  a  measly  fine 
gentleman,  a  painted  peacock,  with  no 
money  even,  such  as  Mr.  Davenant,  stand 
between  himself  or  Avis,  and  a  man  who 
was  a  man  1 

Avis  let  him  run  on  without  interruption. 
Then  she  repeated  that  she  had  given  her 
word,  and  she  would  keep  it. 

"  By  your  own  showing,"  she  said,  "  you 
would  have  me  marry  a  man  who  is  a 
gambler  and  a  drunkard,  who  breaks  laws 
and  lives  a  violent  life.  Instead  of  him  I 
have  taken  a  gentleman,  who  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  good  and  true  man.  And  he  says  that 
he  loves  me."  The  girl's  eyes  softened. 
Then  at  the  sight  of  this  old  man  in  undig- 
nified and  foolish  rage  they  hardened  again. 
"Have  you  not  often  complained  of  the 
expense  I  have  been  to  you  1  Have  you 
not  told  me  to  look  about  for  work  to  do  1 
Have  you  not  threatened  to  make  me  a 
barmaid  1  Have  you  ever  shown  me  the 
slightest  affection,  that  I  should  consult 
your  wishes  1 " 

?'  That's  the  way  with  'em."  Stephen 
sat  clown,  ready  to  weep  over  the  ingrati- 
tude of  womankind.  "  First  you  stint  and 
spare  for  'em,  then  you  give  'em  all  they 
wants,  pamper  'em,  dress  'em  up  fine,  and 
they  turn  upon  you.  Gratitude  1  Not 
a  ounce.  Respect  1  Devil  a  bit.  Do  what 
is  best  for  'em,  lie  awake  and  think  how  to 
make  'em  happy,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it. 
Best  way  after  all  "—he  shook  his  head  as 
if  this  conviction  were  forced  upon  him — 
"to  wallop  'em  till  they  follow  to  heel 
obedient,  like  them  black  Australian  gins, 


the  only  women  in  the  world  truly  and 
religiously  reared." 

"  You  will  be  reasonable,"  Avis  went  on, 
disregarding  this  attack  upon  her  sex.  "  You 
will  reflect  that  I  am  not  bound  to  consider 
your  wishes  at  all,  as  you  are  chiefly  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  me ;  and  that  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Davenant,  while  I  know 
nothing  of  Captain  Ramsay  except  what 
you  have  told  me  about  him,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  make  me  refuse  outright 
to  marry  him  " 

"  I  know  him,"  interrupted  Stephen  with 
rising  wrath.  "  Isn't  that  enough  1  Now, 
I  will  have  no  more  talkin'.  Will  you 
marry  the  Cap'en  ?" 

"No,  I  will  not." 

"  Then  pack — put  up  your  things,  and 
pack.   Go,  I  say.  Leave  the  house.  Back." 
Avis  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  Go  to  your  lover ;  let  him  take  care  of 

you." v       '  m     .  (uhvm 

This  was  bringing  things  to  a  crisis, 
indeed.  The  plain  speech  of  which  the 
honest  sailor  prided  himself  had  never  been 
so  plain  before.  Avis  had  seen  him  grumpy, 
greedy,  lying,  and  drunk  ;  she  knew  that 
her  uncle  based  his  conduct  of  life  on 
maxims  disliked  in  certain  circles,  and  that 
he  admired  things  which  many  moralists 
condemn.  She  had  never  before,  how- 
ever, seen  him  in  the  ungovernable 
rage  which  now  possessed  him.  He 
stood,  shaking  both  fists  in  her  face ;  he 
spluttered  and  swore,  and  then  could 
find  no  words  but  more  curses  to  express 
his  meaning.  His  face  was  purple  with 
wrath. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Avis — 
because  things  looked  much  as  if  the  Bilot 
would  begin  to  act  upon  his  newly-discovered 
principle  for  the  training  of  girls,  and 
wallop  her  there  and  then — that  the 
discussion  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  Captain  Ramsay 
himself. 

"  Be  off,  I  say.  Out  of  the  house  with 
you."  r 

More  spluttering.  Then  he  saw,  through 
the  tears  of  his  righteous  indignation,  the 
very  man  who  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  it  all. 

"  Cap'en,"  he  cried,  hoarse  with  passion, 
"  look  at  this  here.  Say,  did  ever  man  see 
the  like  1  I've  brought  up  this  gell,  since 
she  was  a  baby,  in  the  laps  and  legs  of 
luxury  ;  never  asked  her  to  do  nothing  for 
me  but  'once — that  was  to-day — and  she 
won't  do  it." 

"What  was  it  he  wanted  you  to  do, 
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if  I  may  ask?"  said  the  Commodore 
gravely. 

"  He  asked  me  to  marry  you,"  said  Avis. 

"And  will  you  not  ?"  He  spoke  softly 
and  solemnly,  as  if  he  had  thought  out 
the  matter  with  gravity  and  deliberation. 
"  Can  you  not  ?  I  am,  it  is  true,  older 
than  you,  and  I  may  seem  an  unfit  com- 
panion for  a  girl  so  young  and  so  pretty. 
But  I  am  not  too  old,  child  ;  I  am  as  steady 
as  ever,  and  as  strong." 

"  Always  as  strong,"  murmured  Stephen. 
"Nothing  makes  no  difference  with  him. 
Not  years,  nor  Bourbon  whisky,  nor 
Jamaica  rum,  nor  six-shooters  in  a  diffi- 
culty, nor  English  cruisers,  nor  Yankee 
blockaders.    Here's  a  Man  for  you." 

"  Can  you  not  regard  me  with  kindness, 
Avis  1 "  the  hero  went  on. 

"I  am  engaged  to  another  man,"  she 
replied  simply. 

His  manner  was  beautiful ;  it  was  at 
once  respectful  to  himself  and  to  the  young 
lady;  his  voice  was  gentle,  and  his  eyes 
were  soft ;  he  looked  almost  good. 

"I  am  very  unfortunate,"  he  said.;  "  we 
sailors  spend  our  lives  apart  from  the  re- 
finement of  women ;  we  are  apt  to  get 
rough  and  coarse — I  know  that ;  and  when 
I  saw  you  first,  Miss  Avis,  you  looked  so 
sweet  and  good  that  I  said  to  myself,  '  Here 
is  a  girl  who  would  lead  a  man  to  heaven, 
even  against  his  will.'  And  you  are  really 
engaged  1 " 

"  I  cannot  break  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  would 
not,  if  I  could." 

"No  need  then  to  say  what  I  hoped  to 
say;  that  all  my  dollars  and  my  estates 
are  yours  if  you  will  take  me."  Stephen 
began  to  wonder  what  estates  were  these. 
"  There  are  gardens  and  palaces,  flowers, 
fruits,  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  command — myself." 

He  smiled  sadly  as  he  spoke. 

Avis  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said. 

Then  Stephen  broke  out  again. 

"Come,"  he  cried,  "don't  let  us  waste 
time  ;  get  out,  and  let  me  see  your  face  no 
more.  Come,  Cap'en,  don't  take  on;  there's 
lots  of  better  girls  than  her.  Let  her  go. 
I  give  you  five  minutes."  He  braced  him- 
self up  as  if  for  a  tremendous  effort.  "  And 
now  you  have  drove  me  to  it,  I've  more  to 
tell  you  " 

"  Easy,  Stephen,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Lucky  for  her,"  the  old  man  growled, 
"  that  you  came  in.  But  she  shall 
hear  it.  I  thought  to  die  with  the 
secret.    Nobody  shouldn't  know  nothing 


about  it,  only  me.  Fine  airs  you've  gave 
yourself  all  along.  Pride  that  was — pride 
in  bein'  a  Cobbledick.  That's  what  made 
her  stick  out  her  chin  and  hold  up  her 
petticuts,  wasn't  it  ?  Gar !  And  all  for 
nought ;  for  now  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  that 
you're  no  more  a  Cobbledick  than  the 
Cap'en  here — not  a  touch  of  the  Cobbledick 
about  you,  as  might  be  known  by  your 
conducts.  For,  whereas  a  true-born  Cob- 
bledick ever  loves  a  sailor,  and  would  never 
marry,  could  she  see  her  way  out  of  it,  any 
but  sich,  here  we  see  you,  to  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  Boscastle  port — which  is 
proud  of  the  Cobbledicks,  little  though 
it  be — refusing  a  Nero,  and  takin'  up 
with  a  mere  landlubber  and  counter- 
skipper." 

"  If  I  am  not  of  your  family,"  asked  the 
girl,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  in  a  word, 
"  who  ami?" 

"  You  are  nothing  but  a  Common  Pick- 
me-up."  Stephen  pronounced  these  words 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  full  measure  of  the  contempt 
involved.  "A  Common^  Pick-me-up,  you 
were." 

"What  is  that?" 

"You  was  found  (by  me)  on  a  raft  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal;  picked  up  (by  me) 
off  of  that  raft.  You  was  in  the  arms  of 
a  dead  Indian  ayah.  There  was  three 
sailors  on  that  raft  who  was  also  dead. 
You  was  wropped  up  in  four  silk  bandan- 
ners  when  we  carried  you  off  to  the  ship,  a 
baby  of  a  year  old  or  thereabouts,  and 
gave  you  to  a  negress  to  nurse.  You  a 
Cobbledick?  With  an  ayah.  Wropped  in 
bandanners..  On  a  raft.  In  the  middle 
of  the  starved  sailors.  Nursed  by  a  negress. 
A  Common  Pick-me-up  !" 

The  Pilot  spoke  as  if  the  recovery  of 
babies  in  this  manner  was  so  common  as 
to  entail  disgrace  upon  all  so  found. 

"  Did  you  find  nothing  more  about 
me  ? " 

"  No.  The  men  searched  the  pockets  of 
the  dead  sailors  for  their  money.  Then 
they  chucked  them  overboard  and  broke 
up  the  raft,  because  such  things  is  dan- 
gerous. You're  nobody's  daughter,  you 
are." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Avis  quietly,  for 
even  a  worm  will  turn,  "it  is  some  kind, 
of  relief  to  know  that  I  am  not  yours,  or 
the  daughter  of  anybody  connected  with 
you." 

"As  for  your  names,"  he  went  on,  "I 
gave  you  the  name  of  Avis  because  it  was 
my  mother's,  and  Cobbledick  because  it 
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was  my  own.  Give  me  them  names  back. 
;  Avis  " — here  he  made  a  gesture  as  of  one 
who  takes  a  thing  from  another  and  dashes 
it  on  the  ground — "  Avis,  now  you've  got 
;  no  christian-name  to  your  back.  Cobble- 
dick" — here  he  made  a  similar  gesture — 
"Cobbledick,  now  you've  got  no  surname 
to  your  back ;  and  now,  my  Lady  No 
Name,  you  may  pack.  You  and  your 
Mr.  Davenant." 

The  Captain  stepped  forward. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Avis,  are  you  engaged 
to  Mr.  Davenant,  the  young  gentleman  at 
the  hotel  1  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  my 
1  unfortunate  aspiration" — he  smiled  sadly 
— "  should  have  led  to  these  disagreeable 
consequences.  Had  I  been  aware  of 
your  engagement,  I  should  have  been 
the  last  " 

"Oh!  yes,  yes,"  said  Avis;  "but  I  am 
nearly  driven  mad  by  this  man's  talk  and 
violence.    Let  me  go." 

"Yes,  let  her  go;  a  Common  Pick-me- 
up  !" 

Mr.  Cobbledick  waved  his  arms  and  shook 
his  head,  with  that  well-known  gesture 
of  contempt,  chiefly  practised  by  ladies  of 
the  lower  rank,  which  consists  in  tightly 
pressing  your  mouth  and  closing  your  eyes, 
while  you  shake  your  head. 

"  Stay,  Stephen."  The  Captain  pushed 
him  gently  back  into  his  chair.  "  We  must 
not  manage  things  in  this  way.  If  Miss 
Avis  cannot  see  her  way — being  already 
promised  to  a  happier  man — she  must  not 
be  abused  or  ill-treated.  Though,  no  doubt, 
you  mean  it  for  the  best." 

"Any  way,"  said  Stephen,  "she  knows 
the  truth  now.    And  she  can  go." 

"No,  Stephen,  she  cannot  go" — Captain 
Ramsay  stood  between  them  like  the  guar- 
dian angel,  or  the  representative  genius 
of  benevolence — "things  must  not  be 
managed  in  that  way.  Miss  Avis  will  re- 
member that,  niece  or  not,  she  has  enjoyed 
your  protection  for  eighteen  years.  You, 
my  old  comrade  " — it  was  remarkable  how 
the  gallant  Commodore  seemed  to  drop  the 
American  accent  altogether — "  you  will  re- 
member how  she  has  become  a  credit  to  your 
liberality,  and  stands  before  you  a  perfect 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  lady.  And,  for  such 
a  lady,  give  me  England." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say,  Cap'en,  that 
New  York  or  Baltimore  beats  all  creation." 

"When  I  was  there,  old  friend.  But, 
when  one  is  in  England,  one  is  bound  to 
confess  that  English  beauty  bears  the  palm. 
Come  now,  Stephen,  you  were  disappointed. 
■    You  hoped  that  Avis  would  take  the  offer 
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of  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  your  own. 
Well,  she  can't.  Perhaps  if  she  had  not 
been  engaged,  there  would  have  been  a 
chance.  But  we  are  too  late.  Very  good, 
then.  I  withdraw,  with  an  apology.  Since 
you  cannot  think  of  me,  Avis,  let  me  only 
say  that  I  shall  never  marry,  or  think  of 
another  woman  again." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  cried  Stephen. 

"  Because  your  image  will  never  be  oblite- 
rated from  my  heart.''  This  was  very  noble 
and  grand.  It  seemed  to  do  good  to  all 
alike.  "  I  had  hoped,"  the  Commodore 
went  on,  "  to  have  settled  down,  after  this 
run,  to  that  beautiful  life  led  by  the 
Southern  planters,  cheered  by  the  affection 
of  an  English  wife  and  the  devotion  of  my 
faithful  blacks." 

"  With  a  rattan  and  a  cow-hide,"  Stephen 
interposed,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  depth 
of  negro  affection,  and  its  deeply-rooted 
nature. 

"  Since  that  is  not  to  be,  I  must  give  up 
the  thought  of  it.  Meantime,  my  dear 
young  lady,  this  has  been  a  painful  scene 
for  all  concerned.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  best  forgotten. 
And  if  our  friend  here,  whose  heart  is  cast 
in  the  truest  mould  of  friendship,  has  for- 
gotten, in  his  zeal  for  me,  what  is  due  to  a 
delicately  brought  up  woman,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  him."  Stephen  stared  and 
gasped.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this]  "You  have  a  perfect  right,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  "  to  marry  whom  you 
please.  It  will  be  better,  however,  for  you 
to  have  your — guardian's  consent ;  and  if 
Mr.  Davenant,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will, 
proves  to  be  a  moral  sort  of  man,  of  sound 
principles,  no  opposition  will  be  made,  and 
all  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

"Lord  ! "  murmured  Stephen,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  this.  Never  had  he 
seen  the  Captain  so  silky,  so  polite,  so 
considerate. 

"  My  dear,"  the  Captain  went  on,  taking 
Avis's  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  it  in  pater- 
nal fashion,  "I  am  sure  we  shall  all  part 
friends.  Stephen,  you  used  hard  words  to 
your  ward." 

"I  did,"  said  Stephen,  perceiving  that 
the  admission  was  expected  of  him. 

"  Tell  her  you  are  sorry." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Stephen,  obedient  to 
command. 

"  And  that  you  did  not  mean  them." 

"  Never  meant  'em,"  he  repeated. 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  Avis,  "  about  the 
raft  1 " 

"  That,"  said  Stephen,  "is  Gospel  of  St. 
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Matthew  truth.  Wropped  up  you  were  iu 
four  red  silk  bandanners.  Latitude  about 
twenty  south,  and,  as  for  longitude,  why  it 
might  have  been  anywheres  north-east  of 
Ceylon.  Pity  we  were  in  such  a  hurry, 
because  else  we  should  have  searched  for 
papers  and  letters.  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  told 
you,  that's  a  fact." 

"  And  all  the  stories  about  my  mother 
being  a  Knobling  " 

"  Go  on,  let  me  have  it,"  said  Stephen. 

"  And  her  dying  at  Jamaica ;  and  my 
father  and  the  shark  ;  and  the  cousin  who 
was  transported  " 

"All  lies,  mygell;  lies  and  base  decep- 
tions, invented  to  put  you  off  your  guard, 
and  not  to  suspect  them  bandanners." 

*  What  am  I  to  call  myself,  then  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  Stephen,  "  since  things  are 
smoothed  over,  I  don't  greatly  mind  if  you 
go  on  bein'  Avis  Cobbledick.  No  one 
needn't  know ;  so  you  can  go  on  a  stickin' 
out  your  chin  with  the  same  pride  in  your 
family  as  you  always  have  a  stuck  it 
out." 

The  face  of  her  guardian  was  restored  to 
its  usual  expression  of  joviality  mingled 
with  cunning ;  the  Captain,  seated  in  a 
chair,  was  nursing  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
thoughtfully  and  sadly. 

"  I  will  go  now,  I  think,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Cobbledick,  I  thank  you  for  your  care  of 
me.  As  I  am  not  your  niece  at  all,  I  will 
— I  will  ask  Jack  if  we  cannot  somehow 
pay  something  of  that  heavy  debt  which  I 
owe  you.  Captain  Ramsay,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  forbearance." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  stooped  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  "I  have  done  nothing. 
I  hope,  however,  that  I  may  win  your  trust 
and,  perhaps,  your  friendship." 

As  Avis  walked  slowly  away  she  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  picture  drawn 
by  Mr.  Cobbledick  of  his  hero,  the  drunkard 
and  gambler,  with  the  man  himself,  so 
mild,  so  gentle,  and  so  beautifully  spoken. 

"Cap'en,"  whispered  Stephen  hoarsely, 
"  what  the  blazes  does  this  mean  1" 

"  It  means,"  replied  Captain  Ramsay, 
"  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  for  a 
man  to  get  what  he  wants.  If  it  suits  me  to 
sing  small  and  pretty — hymn-books  is  the 
word." 

Stephen  shook  his  head ;  this  was  be- 
yond him. 

"  About  this  raft  business,  Steve  1 " 
"All  true,  Cap.    Every  word  true."- 
"  You  are  such  an  almighty  liar,  as  a 
general  rule  " 


"  Ask  anybody  in  this  port  of  Boscastle, 
where  I  was  born,  whether  I  had  e'er  a 
brother  or  a  sister.  A  gell  can't  be  a  man's 
niece  when  that  man  is  a  only  child.  Like- 
wise a  orphan." 

"  She  might  be  your  daughter." 

"  I've  not  got  no  daughters.  Picked  her 
off  of  a  raft,  I  did — just  as  I  told  her — 
wropped  in  four  bandanners,  with  five- 
and-twenty  dead  niggers  around.  In  the 
China  seas." 

"  Then,  what  in  thunder  made  you  bring- 
up  the  child  1 " 

"  I  put  it  this  way,  Cap'en.  I  said  to 
myself : '  Here's  a  child  of  respectable  people, 
'cos  she's  got  a  nurse  all  to  herself ;  and  the 
bandanners  was  the  very  best.  They'll 
think  she's  drowned.  Wait  a  bit.  When 
she's  four  years  old,  or  risin'  five,  a  age 
when  children  are  pretty,  I'll  advertise 
for  her  parents,  and  I  will  take  the 
reward.' " 

This,  the  Captain  assured  him,  was  a 
prudent  and  far-seeing  design.  But  why 
had  he  not  carried  it  out  1 

"Because,"  Stephen  explained,  "I  forgot 
the  child.  When  I  was  away  to  North 
Carolina,  in  the  piloting  line,  I  forgot  her 
altogether ;  and  there  she  was  eatin'  her 
head  off,  and  my  money  meltin'  away  with- 
out my  knowledge.  Such  wickedness  as 
no  one  never  dreamed  of,  with  the  workus 
not  far  off ;  which  was  meant  by  heaven, 
and  built  by  religious  people,  for  Pick- 
me-ups,  and  such  as  are  widowless  and 
in  affliction,  and  dependent  on  their 
uncles." 

This  seemed  like  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
the  Litany,  but  the  allusion  was  lost  on 
Captain  Ramsay  who  had  not  yet  "  found 
religion." 

"  Then  why  did  you  call  her  your  niece 
when  you  came  home  1 " 

"  I  couldn't  let  on  about  the  raft,  bless 
you.  Why,  she  might  ha'  claimed  the 
reward  herself." 

The  reward  was  a  fixed  idea  with  him, 
just  as  the  marriage  settlement  had  become, 
only  the  former  was  the  growth  of  years. 

"  As  it  is,"  he  murmured,  "  I've  done 
wrong  in  tellin'  her.  But  the  temptation 
was  great  to  take  down  her  pride.  There, 
perhaps  she  won't  think  of  it,  and  I 
can  advertise  and  get  the  reward  all  the 
same." 

"  Steve,"  said  the  Captain,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  "  you've  got  a  head  after 
all.  The  reward  is  not  unlikely  to  come 
off.    But  we  must  move  carefully." 

"We?" 
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"  Yes,  we.  I  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  reward  if  there  is  any.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  play  it  low  on  an  old  shipmate, 
and  you  shall  have  a  fourth  of  whatever 
comes." 

"  What  on  airth  ha'  you  got  to  do  with 
it,  Cap'en1?" 

"  Only  this ;  that  I  am  going  to  be  the 
lady's  husband,  and  as   such,  you  see 

Steve   Ah  !  you  shouldn't  let  out 

little  secrets.  That  was  always  your 
great  fault." 

CHAPTER   VII.     THE  CLEVERNESS   OF  THE 
COMMODORE. 

"  If  that  is  what  you  mean,"  said  Ste- 
phen blankly,  "  hang  me  if  I  know  how 
you  are  goin'  to  do  it.  First,  }tou  tells  the 
girl  you  are  very  sorry  and  you  wish  you 
hadn't  spoke.  Next,  you  sends  your  love  to 
her  spark.  After  tellin'  her,  straight,  that 
you  don't  want  her  no  more,  and  you're 

sorry  you  spoke,  you  tell  me  Hang  me 

if  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would.  Listen 
now,  while  I  give  the  sailing  orders.  You 
get  them  in  your  head  tight,  and  you  go 
on  obeying  them  orders  and  no  others,  and 
then  you  shall  see." 

He  then  proceeded  in  brief  but  intelli- 
gible terms  to  dictate  those  orders.  The 
Pilot  nodded  his  head  as  they  fell  one  by 
one  from  his  superior  officer's  lips.  They 
were  easy  to  learn  and  to  execute,  but 
harder  to  understand.  As  his  Captain 
proceeded,  however,  the  good  old  man's 
face  lit  up  with  surprise,  admiration,  and 
delight.  For  a  simpler  plan  of  diabolical 
villainy  was  never  before  unfolded.  It  was 
almost  too  simple.  Stephen  slapped  his 
leg  as  the  plan  unfolded  itself,  till  the 
echoes  were  awakened  among  the  rocks 
and  resounded  from  cliff  to  cliff  like  a 
volley  of  musketry.  These  gestures  he 
naturally  accompanied  with  a  pasan  of  con- 
gratulation and  joy,  consisting  entirely  of 
those  interjections  which  are  not  found 
in  grammars,  yet  are  generally  sought 
after  by  persons  who  aim  at  straight- 
forward clearness  rather  than  elegance  of 
language. 

"I  always  said  it!"  he  cried,  when  the 
orders  had  been  fully  laid  down.  "  I 
always  said  it !"  He  looked  at  the  Cap- 
tain with  the  most  profound  admiration. 
"  Never  a  man  in  all  the  world  his 
equal  for  devilment  and  craft !  Who'd  ha' 
thought  of  that,  now  1 " 

"  Not  you,  Steve,  certainly.  Is  this 
better  than  turning  the  gal  out  o'  doors, 


and  driving  her  into  the  arms  of  her  chap? 
I  guess,  Steve,  you  don't  quite  know  my 
sort  of  stuff  yet." 

"  Better  ! — ah  !  "  Stephen  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  And  now,  considerin'  the  high 
honour  to  which  Avis  is  goin'  to  be 
raised,  I'm  only  sorry  I  told  her  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  raft.  She'll  only 
be  frettin',  when  it's  all  over,  that  she- 
isn't  a  Cobbledick  after  all,  just  to  give 
her  a  position  more  equal  to  her  future 
rank." 

"  You  think  the  scheme  worth  trying, 
then  1 " 

"It  will  reel  off,  Cap'en,  like  a  heavin' 
of  the  log.  No  vi'lence  ;  no  quarrellin'  j 
no  cryin'  and  forcin' ;  and  the  end  of  the 
story  most  beautiful.  I  always  did  like  a 
story  to  end  well.  So  they  lived  happy  ever 
afterwards,  and  had  ten  sweet  children, 
nine  of  'em  twins." 

The  Pilot  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a 
kind  of  exaltation;  he  felt  light  of  heart; 
his  soul  was  merry  within  him.  And 
when  Jack  Davenant,  whom  Avis  had 
without  delay  informed  of  this  new  reve- 
lation respecting  the  raft,  came  for  more 
information,  he  was  received  with  a  hilarity 
and  joyousness  which  made  him  suspect 
strong  waters.  For  once  he  was  wrong. 
Stephen  was  perfectly  sober  and  unfeignedly 
glad  and  happy. 

"  You  are  always  welcome,  Mr.  Dave- 
nant," he  exclaimed.  "  Come  in  and  sit 
down.  Never  mind  the  marriage  settle- 
ments. The  Cobbledicks,  sir  (Avis's 
mother  having  been  a  Knobling,  also  a 
most  respectable  family),  can  afford  to  be 
generous." 

"  How  about  the  raft  story,  then  1 " 

"  Oh  !  yes."  He  was  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted.  "  The  raft,  Mr.  Davenant, 
is  the  truth.  But  I've  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  that  dear  gell  as  my 
niece,  so  that  the  family,  as  it  were, 
growed.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  the 
Knoblings,  too,  for  they're  a  good  stock 
to  know  and  to  talk  about." 

"  Then  she  is  not  your  niece  at  all  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,  which  brings  my  generous 
conduct  out  in  a  more  beautiful  light." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that  anyhow.  Now 
tell  me  the  story  of  the  raft  over  again." 

"  We  picked  up  the  raft  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  two  days'  run  to  the  west  of 
Cuba,  whither  we  were  bound."  Jack  re- 
marked that  this  statement  contradicted 
the  previous  one  as  to  the  position  of 
the  raft.  "  No  one  was  aboard  that  raft 
except   the   dead  ayah  and  the  child." 
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Here  again  another  alteration.  "We  took 
the  child  aboard  without  waiting  to  search 
for  proofs  of  who  she  might  be,  and  we 
sailed  away."  Another,  but  a  trifling 
variation  in  the  story. 

"  Ah  !  what  was  your  cargo  1  Could  it 
not  wait  while  you  had  the  common 
curiosity  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  the 
child  might  be  I?  " 

"  My  cargoes,  in  those  clays,  young  gen- 
tleman, was  the  kind  that  spile  a  good 
deal  by  keepin',  particularly  if  there's  any 
part  of  it  gone  off  a  bit,  so  to  say,  when  it 
comes  aboard.  Some  o'  mine,  that  trip, 
had  already  begun  to  spile." 

"  Oranges,  fruit,  lemons  1 " 

"No,  sir,  not  fruit.  A  kind  of  cargo  it  was 
which  certain  piratical  cruisers  pretendin' 
to  be  British  were  fond  of  scoopin'  up 
for  theirselves.  Lord !  the  losses  I've  seen 
in  that  kind  of  cargo;  a  whole  shipload  I've 
seen  tossed  overboard  before  now  to  save 
the  skipper  and  his  ship.  And  the  sharks 
as  busy  as  snappin'-turtles  round  that 
ship." 

"  Do  you  mean  "  Jack  stopped  be- 
cause he  was  afraid,  in  a  sense,  to  say  the 
word. 

"  I  mean  niggers.  Three  hundred  nig- 
gers I  had  aboard  that  ship,  spiling'  fast 
for  want  of  breathin'  room,  fresh  air, 
fresh  water,  and  fresh  provisions.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  many  as  the 
days  in  the  year,  I  landed  on  the  hos- 
pitable shore  of  Cuba.  But  the  number 
that  spiled  on  the  way  you  would  hardly 
believe,  sir.  Well,  the  little  maid  was 
very  soon  aboard,  and  a  comfortable 
negress  had  her  in  a  jiffy,  and  there  we 
were." 

"  I  wonder  if  this  man  can  tell  the 
truth,"  said  Jack. 

"  Where  she  came  from,  who  she  was,  I 
don't  know  no  more  than  you.  As  for 
her  name,  I  give  it  to  her,  like  I  give  her 
everything  she  owns,  with  a  noble  educa- 
tion and  no  expense.  Whereas,  for  mar- 
riage settlements  " 

"  Your  nobility  is  well  known  and 
acknowledged,  Mr.  Cobbledick.  Also  your 
command  of  temper  when  Avis  does  not 
act  as  you  would  wish." 

"  She's  been  complainin',  has  she  1  Well, 
Mr.  Davenant,  there's  no  call  for  you  to 
find  fault.    Wait  till  you're  married  and 

found  her  out.    As  for  that,  too  "  He. 

remembered  the  sailing  orders,  and  stopped 
himself  after  one  broad  grin,  which  indeed 
he  could  not  repress.  "  As  for  that,  I  own 
I  did  quietly  whisper,  as  it  were,  when 


she  told  me  about  your  offer,  that  my 
wishes  lay  other  ways  and  I'd  rather  see 
her  take  up  with  a  sailor.  I  pointed  out 
her  dooty  to  her,  kind,  and  clear,  and 
plain.  If  she  won't  do  that  dooty,  I  can't 
help  it,  can  1 1 " 

"  But  you  point  out  duty  with  too  many 
— well,  too  strongly." 

"  Sailors  must  be  swore  to  ;  what's  good 
afloat  is  good  ashore.  No  sailors  in  the 
world  so  smart  as  our'n.  The  reason  why 
is  that  they're  properly  swore  to  both 
young  and  old.  That  done  Avis  no  harm. 
As  for  you,  Mr.  Davenant,  why,  if  she  will 
have  you,  and  you're  still  for  your  fancy, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain." 

Jack  laughed. 

"Not  such  a  very  bad  bargain,  I  hope," 
he  said.  "  Well,  Mr.  Cobbledick,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  Avis  as  happy  as  she 
deserves." 

"I  did  my  best,  too,"  grumbled  her 
guardian.  "  And  what's  come  of  it  1  She 
won't  even  take  the  man  I  want  her  to 
marry.  If  I'd  asked  her  for  any  big  thing 
now,  it  would  have  been  different — I'm  too 
old  to  expect  much  gratitude  \  but  for  such 
a  trifle  as  that — just  to  tell  her  other  young 
man  that  she  can't  keep  company  with  him 
no  longer  because  a  better  feller  has  put 
into  port — theer !  it's  enough  to  make  a 
British  sailor  never  do  a  honourable  and 
generous  thing  no  more.  Better,  a'most, 
have  left  her  on  the  raft." 

Jack  laughed  again. 

"  Why,  surely  you  can't  blame  a  girl  for 
taking  the  man  of  her  own  heart  1 " 

"  Gells  must  do  as  they're  told.  They've 
got  no  business  to  have  no  heart." 

"  Well,  she  is  not  your  niece,  by 
your  own  showing,  so  I  suppose  she  can 
do  as  she  likes.  Now  I  want  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  Mean- 
time you  will,  I  suppose,  allow  her  to 
remain  here  ;  of  course  I  will  pay  for  her 
board." 

Here  the  Pilot  began  a  series  of  winks, 
nods,  and  pantomimic  gestures  indicative 
of  caution  ;  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  closed  it  carefully;  he  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  there  were 
any  listeners.  Finally,  he  sat  down  again, 
and  whispered  hoarsely : 

"You'll  have  to  take  her  soon,  young 
gentleman.  The  sooner  the  better.  The 
Commodore,  who's  not  a  man  to  lose  his 

time,  has  come  here  to   What  do  you 

think  he's  here  for1?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  To  ship  me  as  one  of  his  officers. 
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Nothing  less.  For  he's  got  a  ship  and 
we're  off  in  a  fortnight.  Says  the  Cap'en  : 
'Give  me  old  Steve.  He's  sixty,  hut 
he's  tough.  Give  me  Steve  at  any 
price.' " 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  Jack  knew 
very  well,  hut  it  seemed  polite  to  ask. 

"  Where  we  air  a-going  is  a  secret.  Like- 
wise the  ship  and  all.  It's  a  state  secret, 
and  they  would  stop  her  in  port  if  they 
guessed  that  a  Secesh  officer  was  her 
captain." 

"  Is  she  another  Alabama,  then  1 " 

"  Maybe ;  maybe."  Stephen  wagged  his 
head  mysteriously.  "  Never  mind  that. 
Keep  the  secret,  young  man,  or  I'm  hanged 
if  you  shall  get  the  girl  after  all.  The 
question  for  you  is  :  Can  you  take  her  just 
as  she  is,  in  a  fortnight's  time  1 " 

"  I  can  take  her  to-day,  if  you  like." 

"  Very  good.  Next  question  :  When 
you've  got  her,  I  suppose  you  are  able  to 
keep  her  1  " 

"  I  am  a  painter.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
keep  her." 

"A  painter!"  Stephen  took  him  for 
something  superior  in  the  house-painting 
line,  and  spoke  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
"  A  painter !  To  think  that  gell  has  throwed 
away  a  sailor,  and  such  a  sailor  as  the 
Commodore,  for  a  painter." 

"  Yet  even  a  painter  may  make  money," 
said  the  unfortunate  artist. 

"Well,  well.  And  where  does  your 
trade  lie  1  Where  is  your  shop  ?  Air  you 
a  journeyman  or  air  you  a  master  ? " 

"  I  work  in  London  where  my  shop  is, 
and,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  job,  I  suppose  I 
am  only  a  journeyman." 

"  Here's  adownfall !  "  Stephen  spreadhis 
handsin  dismay.  "  Yesterday  the  gell  was  a 
Cobbledick,  her  mother  was  a  Knobling, 
and  she  might  ha'  married  Captain  Ramsay 
himself.  To-day  she  is  a  Common  Pick- 
me-up,  with  never  a  name  to  her  back,  and 
she's  goin'  to  marry  a  journeyman  painter, 
paid  by  the  job.  Ah  !  pride,  pride,  which 
cometh  before  a  squall." 

"A  fortnight,"  Jack  reflected.  "To-day 
is  Monday.  If  I  go  to  town  to-morrow  I 
can  manage  something.  We  can  go  into 
lodgings  for  a  while.  I  could  get  back  on 
Saturday  and  we  might  be  married  on 
Monday.  That  will  do.  You  may  give 
away  the  bride,  if  you  like." 

"As  there's  no  marriage  settlements," 
said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  and  think- 
ing that  he  could  not  sell  her  as  he 
had  proposed,  "I  s'pose  I  must  give  her 
away.    But  she  ought  to  fetch  a  thousand 


pounds  at  least.  Make  it  five  hundred, 
Mr.  Davenant,  and  pay  up  before  you 
start,"  here  he  could  not  repress  another 
smile,  which  broadened  to  a  grin,  "  and  we 
will  call  it  square." 

"  Old  Stephen,  dear  Avis,"  said  Jack, 
presently  recounting  his  interview,  "is  not, 
I  suppose,  your  uncle,  though  I  confess  to 
doubts  about  the  raft  story.  When  a  man 
cannot  give  the  details  twice  in  the  same 
afternoon  without  varying  them  in  every 
particular,  I  should  say  that  the  story 
would  not  be  taken  as  evidence." 

"I  must  be  someone's  daughter,  Jack." 

"  You  probably  came  straight  down  from 
heaven,  my  darling." 

I  always  set  down  on  paper  as  few  of 
the  raptures  of  lovers  as  is  consistent  with 
conveying  a  clear  impression  that  there 
were  raptures.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
specimen  what  nonsense  Jack  was  capable 
of  talking,  and  how  very  much  he  was 
in  love. 

"  First,"  said  Avis,  "  I  used  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  no  relations  except  an 
unknown  uncle  in  America.  Next,  I 
began  to  think  it  a  distinction.  The  other 
girls  had  fathers  and  mothers ;  one's  father 
was  a  doctor,  and  another  a  farmer,  and 
another  a  lawyer,  and  so  on  ;  they  had  re- 
ceived their  stations  in  the  nursery.  Mine 
was  all  to  come.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  it 
might  never  come.  I  was  to  be  a  princess; 
the  long  lost  heiress  of  a  great  estate ;  I 
was  to  be  a  heroine  of  romance.  They  were 
all  silly  about  me,  and  I  suppose  I  was 
silly  about  myself.  Then  there  did  come 
as  it  seemed  the  telling  of  the  riddle. 
It  was  a  lame  ending,  and  I  was  a  poor 
weak  creature  to  make  myself  unhappy 
over  my  fate.  Yet  it  seemed  dreadful  to 
be  told  to  go  and  work ;  to  be  a  lady's- 
maid,  or  a  barmaid.  And,  though  he  had 
been  generous  to  me,  I  could  not  feel 
that  Stephen  was  quite  what  one  would 
look  for  in  a  guardian  and  a  father's 
brother." 

"The  Knobling  connection  was  certainly 
one  to  be  forgotten,"  said  Jack.  "Poor 
Avis !  her  mother's  brother — a  most  distin- 
guished man — was  transported  for  twenty 
years  for  forging  the  port  admiral's  sig- 
nature. Mr.  Cobbledick  has  got  great 
powers,  my  dear." 

"  But  now,  although  it  is  a  relief — yes, 
Jack,  a  great  relief  to  know  that  this  un- 
pleasant old  man  is  not  my  uncle,  remember 
that  I  have  no  name.  Cobbledick  is  not 
pretty,  but  one  gets  used  to  it." 
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"  I  thought  it  very  pretty  till  this  after- 
noon," said  Jack;  "now  I  know  what 
an  ugly  name  it  is.  You  shall  change 
it,  my  darling,  for  Davenant  this  day 
week." 

"  Oh !  Jack,  not  so  soon ;  give  me 
time." 

"  Not  a  day  longer,  my  dear.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  heen  too  long  without  you — years 
too  long ;  we  ought  to  have  been  together 
ever  since  you  were  born." 

Then  they  planned  their  future  lives. 
Other  married  couples  have  troubles  ;  this 
pair  resolved  upon  having  none ;  their 
path  stretched  before  them  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, here  and  there  shaded  by  rows  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees ;  all  the  road  was 
strewn  with  flowers  ;  there  seemed  no  end 
of  sunny  days  and  warmth  and  happiness 
and  love.  It  is  also  a  part  of  Solomon's 
wondrous  way  of  man  and  a  maid,  that 
this  dream  of  the  perfect  life  should  come 
once,  and  for  ever  be  remembered.  The 
clouds  hide  the  sun,  and  the  pathway 
grows  painful  as  the  years  run  on.  Well 
if  the  love  remain,  because  the  dream  of 
youth  has  become,  at  the  end,  to  be  the 
recollection  of  a  life. 

Be  sure  that  Avis  told  her  lover  of  the 
surprising  and  extraordinary  behaviour  of 
Captain  Ramsay,  who  had  shown  a  chival- 
rous courtesy  worthy  of  the  chivalrous 
South.  She  also  told,  and  it  was  ascribed 
to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  old  man, 
how  Stephen  had  painted  this  true-bred 
gentleman  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jack, 
for  his  part,  made  severe  animadversions 
on  the  blindness  of  people  who  practise  the 
trade  of  poet.  "He  called  him  a  tiger," 
said  Jack  indignantly. 

That  evening  he  sought  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Captain  Ramsay  in  the 
usual  place  of  resort. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"for  your  great  courtesy  and  forbearance 
in  the  matter  of  a  certain  young  lady." 

"  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Davenant,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  A  man  must  be  a  mean  skunk 
to  force  himself  qn  a  young  lady  when 
she's  already  promised.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  most  sincerely,  for  intruding  to  the 
extent  I  did.  Had  I  known  earlier,  I 
should  not  have  done  so.  Shake  hands, 
sir,  and  take  a  whisky  cocktail  made  in 
Baltimore  style.  I've  taught  them  how  to 
do  it." 

Friendly  relations  thus  established,  Cap- 
tain Ramsay,  still  speaking  in  a  slow  gentle 
way,  and  with  thought,  as  if  he  was  care- 
fully looking  for  the  right  word  and  no 


other,  to  express  his  opinion,  went  on  to 
assure  Jack  that  he  lamented  very  pro- 
foundly his  late  arrival  on  the  field ;  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
goodness  of  woman  and  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  by  the  shining  example 
of  that  goodness ;  that  he  was  certain 
from  observation  and  experience  of  good 
women,  among  whom,  he  said,  his  lot  when 
ashore  had  been  chiefly  cast,  that  Avis  was 
as  good  as  she  was  beautiful.  These  and 
many  other  beautiful  and  comforting  things 
he  said.  And  then,  when  the  heart  of  Jack 
was  really  warming  to  him,  as  to  a  man  who 
had  seen  many  men  and  their  manners,  and 
yet  preserved  a  certain  virginal  purity  of 
thought  which  made  him  blush  for  him- 
self, the  Captain  called  for  another  cock- 
tail. 

It  was  irritating  to  observe  the  scowl 
with  which  the  Poet,  who  was  present,  sat 
on  his  side  of  the  settle  and  listened  to 
this  conversation. 

From  sentiments,  the  Captain  passed  to 
the  narration  of  deeds.  These  had  no 
bearing,  it  is  true,  on  the  ennobling  nature 
of  love,  but  they  brought  out  his  character 
in  vivid  light  as  a  practiser  of  a  code  which, 
though  not  English,  yet  seemed  in  some 
respects  justifiable. 

"And  really,"  Jack  subsequently  con- 
fessed, "  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  I 
found  out  that  he  had  been  simply  con- 
fessing himself  a  murderer." 

"  In  the  Southern  States,"  he  said, 
"men  become  brothers.  If  you  will  be 
brothers  with  me,  Mr.  Davenant,  I  guess  it 
may  be  good,  some  day,  for  one  of  us.  For 
when  two  men  air  brothers,  they  air  bound 
to  fight  for  each  other,  to  spring  a  bowie 
or  a  six  -  shooter  for  each  other  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  not  to  desert  each  other. 
I  had  a  brother  once  down  in  Texas.  Now, 
he  was  murdered.  Wal,  gentlemen,  every 
time  I  land  in  Galveston,  which  happens 
once  in  two  years  or  thereabouts,  I  go  for 
those  murderers  with  a  rifle,  a  knife,  and  a 
pair  of  revolvers.  I  do  not  say  that  I  land 
one  at  every  visit,  for  there  were  ten,  but 
now,  as  near  as  I  can  count,  there  are 
only  three,  and  one  is  skeered  and  gone  up 
country,  where  I  doubt  I  shall  never  find 
him.  The  other  two  air  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Lord  in  Dixie's  Land  :  wherefore, 
for  the  present,  they  know  that  they  air 
safe.  Once  the  war  is  over  and  the  Yank 
(as  he  will  be)  chawed  up  so  that  his  own 
mother  won't  know  him  again,  I  shall 
make  for  those  murderers  again,  even  if 
they  haven't  got  a  leg  nor  an  arm  left. 
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Because  I  am  bound  to  remember  my 
brother.  And  so,  Mr.  Davenant,  if  you 
please,  we  will  be  brothers.  I  envy  you 
your  wife,  that's  a  fact.  And  I  shall  go  in 
mourning  for  being  too  late  for  that  beau- 
tiful young  thing  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
But  youve  won  her.  Wherefore,  here  is 
my  hand,  fair  and  honest,  and  brothers  we 
shall  be." 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  to  the 
deeper  feelings  of  the  heart  1  Not  Jack, 
who  mutely  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  American.  As  he  did  so 
he  thought  he  heard  the  Poet  murmuring 
softly : 

"He  is  a  tiger — a  man-eater  ! " 

"  Steve  Cobbledick  tells  me,"  the  Captain 
went  on,  "that  you  are  going  to  London 
to-morrow  ?" 

"Yes,  for  a  few  days  only.  I  have," 
said  Jack,  with  an  expressive  blush,  "a  few 
preparations  to  make." 

"  Nat 'rally.  And  you  come  back — 
when  1 " 

"  On  Saturday.  To  be  married  on 
Monday." 

Just  then  a  telegram  was  brought  to  the 
Captain.  He  opened  it,  read  it,  threw  the 
paper  into  the  fire,  and  stroked  his  chin 
thoughtfully. 

"  You  come  back  on  Saturday.  Good. 
Do  not  be  later,  because  we,  Steve  Cobble- 
dick and  I,  have  very  important  business 
to  look  after  about  then.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  you  were  to  come  after  we  were 
gone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack;  "I  should  like  to  see 
you  off." 

"A  great  pity  it  would  be,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bamsay.  "Ah!  Mr.  Davenant,  if 
you  were  not  going  to  be  married,  what  a 
time  you  might  have  with  us  !  What  a 
time  ! " 

"Are  you  not  satisfied  with  one  Ala- 
bama 1 " 

"  No  ;  nor  with  a  hundred,  provided  we 
drive  the  Yanks  off  the  seas ;  and  provided, 
if  there  be  a  row,  that  England  pays.  You 
would  enjoy  yourself  very  much  with  us, 
Mr.  Davenant,  I  assure  you,  particularly" 
— he  added  this  with  a  frank  winning 
smile — "  if  you  knew  who  was  going 
to  be  aboard  with  us.  You'll  remember 
the  words,  won't  you,  now  1  I  say 
you'd  be  uncommon  happy  with  us, 
particularly  if  you  kneAV,  beforehand, 
who  was  going  to  be  a  passenger 
aboard." 

Jack  laughed.  "I  will  remember,"  he 
said. 


"A  tiger,"  murmured  the  Poet,  the 
irreconcilable. 

In  the  morning,  with  fond  farewells, 
Jack  took  leave  of  his  fiancee. 

"It  is  only  for  a  week,"  he  said,  while 
she  clung  to  him  and  wept.  "  Only  for  a 
week;  my  Avis.  I  go  to  make  my  darling 
a  nest." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  let  you  go,  Jack.  Oh  ! 
it  is  all  like  a  dream  to  me.  I  came  here 
in  a  dream  of  hope.  It  changed  to  a  dream 
of  gloom  and  despair  ;  then  came  another 
dream — of  you,  my  lover  ;  and  I  have  lost 
my  name  and  the  people  whom  I  thought 
to  have  found.  Now  you  are  going  away. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  not  to-morrow 
awake  and  find  that  you,  too,  are  a 
dream  1  " 

He  took  off  his  ring,  a  simple  seal,  his 
watch  and  his  chain.  "  Keep  them,"  he 
said,  "  for  me.  Wear  the  watch  and  chain. 
Hang  the  ring  upon  the  chain,  and  when 
you  look  at  them,  think  I  am  no  ghost  or 
phantom  of  a  troubled  brain,  because  no 
ghost  who  ever  walked  was  able  to  carry  a 
watch  and  chain." 

"Yet,"  she  said — "Yet  I  cannot  .bear 
to  let  you  go.  A  week;  a  whole  week. 
And  what  may  happen,  meantime  1 " 

"  What  should  happen,  dearest  ]  You 
are  surrounded  by  friends.  The  Poet  stays 
here  to  keep  watch  over  you.  Captain 
Bamsay  will  suffer  no  wrong  or  harm  to  be 
done  you.    Courage,  dear." 

" I  am  foolish,"  she  said.  "Yet  it  is  so 
hard  to  let  you  go,  even  for  a  week.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  Stephen,  nor  of  anything 
that  I  can  tell  you.  Yet,  Jack,  I  am 
afraid." 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again ;  he  assured 
her  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
to  fear ;  he  promised  to  write  every  day ; 
he  pictured  his  speedy  return — why,  if  he 
came  back  on  Saturday,  it  would  only  be 
for  a  five  days'  absence;  he  made  her 
blush  by  bidding  her  think  of  the  next 
Monday — Saint  Monday— day  ever  to  be 
blessed  and  held  most  holy — when  he 
should  stand  beside  her  at  the  altar.  And 
so,  at  last,  because  time  must  be  obeyed, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  a 
last  farewell. 

Alas  !  that  kiss  was  the  last  of  Jack 
that  the  girl  would  have  to  remember  for 
many  a  weary  day. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  then,  that  Jack 
Davenant  left  Boscastle,  driving  to  Laun- 
ceston  to  catch  the  train.    He  begged  the 
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Poet,  before  he  went  away,  to  keep  Avis 
under  his  special  charge,  while  he  was 
away;  to  amuse  her,  guard  her,  and  see 
that  no  harm  happened  to  her ;  a  charge 
which  the  Poet  accepted  with  great  zeal 
and  friendliness.  There  was  then  nothing 
to  fear :  Captain  Ramsay  was  entirely  to 
be  trusted,  a  little  rough  in  his  expres- 
sions, but  a  man  of  greatly  noble  mind; 
Stephen,  who  certainly  had  been  violent 
before,  would  not  venture  to  break  out 
again  :  everything  was  settled  and  com- 
fortable. Yet,  in  spite  of  assurances, 
repeated  again  and  again  to  himself,  he  de- 
parted for  London  unaccountably  anxious. 
Perhaps  Avis's  terrors  infected  him.  He 
felt  the  sudden  chill  which  comes  before  a 
storm.  The  power  of  prophesy  for  some 
wonderful  reason  means  the  power  of  pre- 
dicting the  approach  of  unpleasantness. 
Cassandra,  Jeremiah,  and  Mr.  Grey  utter 
their  prophecies,  but  they  are  never  of  a 
cheerful  nature.  Ascalon  is  to  be  made 
desolate;  Troy  is  to  be  destroyed;  Tyre 
is  to  be  a  rock  for  the  spreading  of  nets ; 
England  is  to  be  levelled  with  Holland; 
and  so  on.  Never  anything  to  make  us 
contemplate  the  future  with  satisfaction. 
Not  only  Ahab  and  his  grandsons,  but  also 
all  mankind,  have  found  the  prophets  pro- 
foundly melancholy.  Why  have  there 
been  no  joyous  foretellers,  jovial  seers,  cheer- 
ful upraisers  of  man's  heart  by  painting  a 
future  in  which  there  shall  be  no  injustice, 
no  hard  times,  and  peace,  prosperity,  and 
contentment  for  all  alike1?  There  must  be 
some  good  times  coming.  Sad  as  the  history 
of  man  has  been,  there  has  certainly  been  a 
considerable  improvement  in  cheerfulness, 
which  we  hope  may  continue.  And  when 
I  go  into  the  prophetic  line  it  will  be 
to  proclaim,  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  most  delightful  time  imaginable,  to 
prepare  for  which  we  shall  hang  or  im- 
prison all  kings,  commanders  of  armies, 
inventors  of  arms,  troublers  of  the  peace, 
promoters  of  discontent,  professional  agi- 
tators, and  disagreeable  people.  The  pre- 
sent days,  indeed,  have  become  so  eminently 
uncomfortable  that  it  is  almost  time  to  begin 
making  this  announcement. 

The  Poet  mounted  guard  with  zeal.  He 
was  suspicious  of  the  old  man,  whose  sud- 
den change  of  front  was  inexplicable ;  he 
was  suspicious  of  the  gentleness  assumed 
by  the  American;  such  suavity  was  un- 
natural in  a  person  of  his  calling  and  his 
self-confessed  antecedents.  Yet  what  harm 
could  they  do  1 

It  seemed  on  the  first  day  of  Jack's 


absence  as  if  Captain  Ramsay,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  "  brother,"  was  also  mounting  guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  girl  against  un- 
known dangers.  For  he  followed  her 
about  and  left  the  Poet  few  opportunities 
of  talking  to  her  alone.  Now  he  so 
thoroughly  disliked  the  American  that 
he  could  not  bear  even  his  presence.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  he  got  her  to  walk 
with  him  on  the  cliffs,  and  of  course  they 
talked  of  Jack  all  the  time. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  disappointment.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  Captain  Ramsay  has  behaved 
with  so  much  consideration.  I  hope,  at 
least,  that  you  have  repented  of  your  bad 
opinion  of  him  1 " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  "a  worse  opinion 
of  him  than  ever." 

"But  that  is  surely  prejudice.  Remem- 
ber how  generous  he  has  been." 

"I  know.  That  is,  I  know  what  you 
mean.  What  I  cannot  understand  is — why 
he  puts  on  tins  new  air  of  virtue ;  I  don't 
understand." 

"  But  you  may  be  wrong." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Poet.  "I  thought  when 
I  saw  him  first  that  he  looked  and  talked 
like  a  tiger.  All  the  same,  he  may  be  a 
lamb." 

"  To-day  is  Wednesday,"  Avis  went  on, 
"  and  Jack  will  be  with  us  again  on  Satur- 
day. I  had  a  letter  to-day.  It  is  the 
second  letter,  only  the  second  letter  that  I 
have  ever  had  in  all  my  life.  The  first 
was  a  dreadful  letter  from  my — from 
Stephen,  telling  me  to  leave  school  and 

go  to  him.     But  the  second  Oh ! 

how  do  men  learn  to  say  such  beautiful 
things  ? " 

"Because  they  feel  them,  perhaps." 

"Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Avis,  sighing, 
"  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  Jack,  and 
what  he  was  like  when  he  was  a  boy.  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  nothing  but  what  is 
good  to  tell  me." 

This  was  on  the  Wednesday  morning. 
The  reason  why  Avis  was  left  to  the  Poet 
by  Captain  Ramsay  was  that  he  was  having 
a  serious  conversation  with  Stephen.  The 
Maryland,  he  told  him,  had  already  left 
Liverpool ;  she  would  arrive  off  Boscastle 
Port  about  noon  the  next  day.  Therefore,  it 
behoved  Stephen  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  might  be  necessary  for  immediate  depar- 
ture. Ramsay  gave  him,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  agreement,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  half  his  pay  as  pilot  from  Nassau 
to  Wilmington  and  back,  with  a  written 
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agreement  for  the  other  half  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  round  trip ;  and  then  they 
laid  their  heads  together  and  whispered, 
though  no  one  was  within  ear-shot,  for  a 
good  half-hour.  When  two  men  whisper 
together  it  is  generally  safe  to  consider 
that  they  mean  mischief  to  some  person  or 
persons.  When  these  two  men  are  old 
slavers,  filibusters,  blockade-runners,  and 
the  like,  it  is  quite  safe  to  consider  that 
they  mean  mischief. 

"  Then,  I  think,"  said  the  Captain  at  last, 
"  that  we  have  made  all  square  and  right. 
There  can't  be  any  difficulty.  The  weather 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  fine.  Mate,  this  little 
job  shall  be  pulled  off  in  a  way  to  do  us 
credit.  As  for  me,  I  shall  give  all  the 
credit  to  you.  Stephen,  I  shall  say,  devised 
the  plan.  Stephen  carried  it  through. 
Stephen  did  it  all." 

The  old  man  grinned  with  pleasure  and 
pride.  Then  he  thought  of  some  disagree- 
able side  of  the  business,  and  he  became 
serious  and  even  troubled. 

"  She'll  take  on  awful,  she  will,"  he 
said. 

"Let  her  take  on.    That  won't  matter." 

"  She's  a  plucky  one,  too.  Cap'en,  I 
don't  half  like  it." 

"  Steve,  old  man,  you  don't  feel  like 
going  back  upon  your  word,  do  you  ? 
Don't  say  that." 

Stephen  Cobbledick  took  courage. 

"  My  word  is  passed,"  he  replied  stoutly, 
"  and  shall  be  kep'.  A  sailor  mustn't  go 
back  upon  his  word.  Though,  when  you 
come  to  turn  it  over  in  your  mind,  so  as 
to  look  at  it  all  round,  it  does  seem  kind 
of  unnat'ral  for  a  man  to  kidnap  his  own 
niece." 

"  If  she's  your  own  niece,  how  about  the 
raft  1 " 

"  Why,  that's  true.  Seeing,  then,  that 
she  isn't  my  niece  at  all  " 

"And  that  we  air  old  shipmates  and 
pals  " 

"And  that  you're  goin'  to  behave 
honourable,  and  treat  her  kind  " 

"  And  marry  her  in  the  first  port,  and 
settle  down  afterwards  where's  there  no 
chance  of  nasty  enquiries  " 

"  And  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  that 
other  one — Olive  1 " 

"  Ay  !  She  shall  never  hear  of  Olive 
at  all." 

"  And  to  pro — vide  the  gell  with  all  she 
wants  " 

"And  stick  cn  to  her  faithful  and 
true  " 

"  Why,"  answered  Stephen,  "  I'm  doin' 


the  best  I  can,  and  everybody  will  own  it, 
for  the  gell ;  and  I'll  do  it  with  a  thankful 
heart."' 

"  Spoke  like  a  man  !  "  cried  the  Captain. 
"  Spoke  like  what  I  expected  from  old 
Steve ! " 

Stephen  had  business  that  afternoon 
which  took  him  to  Camelford.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  arrange  for  the  collection  of 
his  rents  and  the  safety  of  his  money  while 
he  was  away.  As  for  his  kit,  which  was 
not  extensive,  he  packed  it  in  a  water- 
proof bag,  and  stowed  it  in  the  locker  of 
his  boat.  A  busy  and  eventful  day  it  was 
for  him.  In  fact,  it  was  more  full  of  fate 
than  he  at  all  anticipated. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  Captain 
Ramsay  spent  his  time  with  Avis. 

"  I  come  to  tell  you,"  he  began,  "  that  I 
have  received  a  telegram."  He  handed  it 
to  her. 

"  The  Maryland  went  out  of  dock  this 
morning.  She  will  lie-to  off  Boscastle 
Port  about  noon  to-morrow.  If  the  weather 
is  bad  she  will  put  in  at  Falmouth." 

"  The  weather,"  he  said,  "promises  fine. 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  does  not  go  to 
Falmouth,  or  you  might  have  run  down 
with  Stephen  and  me  and  gone  aboard 
her." 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  ship,"  Avis 
said.  "  Except  the  coasters  which  put  in 
here." 

"Poor  child!"  said  the  Captain,  with 
feeling.    "  She  has  never  seen  a  ship  ! " 

"  And  Stephen,  does  he  sail  with  you 
to-morrow  1 " 

"No;  he  joins  us  later  on;  we  are  going 
for  a  trial  cruise  first."  The  lies  dropped 
out  of  this  mariner's  mouth  as  easily  as 
out  of  Stephen's.  "  He  comes  aboard  later 
on  ;  three  weeks  or  a  month." 

"  I  hope,  Captain  Eamsay,"  said  Avis, 
"  that  you  are  not  going  to  run  into  any 
terrible  danger." 

"  You  feel  as  if  you  would  be  sorry  if  I 
was  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  Yankee 
cutlass." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  for,  indeed, 
Captain  Ramsay,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  for  your  consider- 
ation." 

"  If  I  had  known,"  he  said,  "  that  your 
affections  were  already  bestowed,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  step  in.  As  for 
Stephen's  bad  temper,  that  was  all  the 
fault  of  my  confounded  bungling.  In  the 
States  a  man  speaks  first  to  the  gal,  or 
she  sometimes  to  him ;  which  is,  I  guess, 
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whether  it's  he  first  or  she  first,  the  right 
and  natural  way.  I  thought,  hem'  a 
stranger  here,  that  a  man  was  bound  to 
go  to  a  gal's  parents  and  guardian  first, 
and,  if  they  didn't  seem  to  yearn  for  him, 
hitch  off  and  try  with  another  batch  of 
parents." 

"If  I  knew  how  to  thank  you  " 

Avis  began. 

"  Then,"  he  replied,  with  a  gush  of 
good  feeling,  "  do  not  thank  me  at  all.  As 
to  that  story  about  the  raft  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  is  true  1  You 
know  how  Stephen  exaggerates." 

"  I  know.  A  beautiful  liar  he  is.  But 
I  think  the  raft  story  is  true.  Pity  it  was 
so  long  ago.  I  wonder  if  there  was  any 
name  or  mark  on  your  clothes,  or  those 
silk  handkerchiefs  with  which  you  were 
wrapped  up  1  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed.  I  know  only 
what  my — what  Stephen  told  me." 

"  If  there  was  any  thing,  and  that  thing 
was  kept,  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  the 
house  and  in  Stephen's  own  room  1  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Avis. 

"  It  would  be  kind  of  romantic,  wouldn't 
it,"  he  asked,  "  if  we  were  to  find  your 
parents  after  all?  There  must  be  some- 
where in  the  world,  some  folk  who  had  a 
little  baby  lost  aboard  a  ship  coming  from 
India  eighteen  years  ago  or  so." 

"I  think,"  said  Avis,  "that  I  do  not 
want  to  find  any  more  relations.  The  first 
discovery  was  not  encouraging.  I  am  con- 
tent to  remain  what  Stephen  feelingly 
called  me,  a  Common  Pick-me-up.  Besides, 
I  shall  have  Jack." 

Notwithstanding,  the  Captain  took  an 
opportunity  of  examining  Stephen  again 
upon  the  point.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  go  upon.  The  bandannas  were  gone, 
expended  in  service,  and  there  was 
nothing  else,  not  even  the  bit  of  coral 
which  the  lost  heiress  always  keeps  trea- 
sured up,  tied  by  a  ribbon  round  her 
neck,  and  hidden  in  her  bosom,  where  it 
must  scratch  horribly  and  be  about  as 
comfortable  as  a  hair-shirt.  Also,  when 
Stephen  was  required  to  relate  the  whole 
story  afresh,  he  told  it  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  circumstances,  and  placed  the 
raft  a  thousand  miles  or  so  south  of  the 
Cape,  nearly  in  the  regions  of  perpetual 
ice.  Charged  with  this  variation,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  careless  as  to 
details,  but  swore  stoutly  that  the  child 
had  been  veritably  picked  up  at  sea,  the 
last  survivor. 

"With  Avis,  however,  the  Captain  changed 


the  conversation,  and  began  to  narrate  his 
adventures  and  perils  by  sea  and  land, 
especially  those  which  brought  into  strong 
light  his  own  generosity  and  many  other 
noble  gifts.  And  presently  he  told  the 
girl  of  a  certain  enchanted  castle,  grange, 
or  palace,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
solace  of  his  soul  in  sunny  Florida. 

"  I  guess  that  when  this  war  is  over, 
which  will  be  before  many  months,  I  shall 
return  to  that  sweet  location  and  stay  there 
till  the  time  comes  for  sending  in  the  checks. 
There's  forests  of  palms  and  tree  ferns, 
eighty  feet  high,  round  the  house ;  there's 
miles  of  orange  trees;  the  pigs  and  the 
niggers  are  fed  on  nothing  else  but 
oranges;  the  alligators  come  ashore  after 
them;  they  sit  under  the  trees,  and  get 
their  manners  and  their  hides  softened  by 
eating  that  yaller  civiliser.  It  never 
freezes  there  and  never  blows ;  it  is  never  too 
hot ;  there's  banks  of  flowers,  most  all  of 
them  magnolias,  with  creepers  climbing 
everywhere ;  there's  pretty  parrots  and  little 
humming-birds  ;  there's  plenty  of  niggers  ; 
you  can  lie  in  a  silk  hammock  under  the 
verandah,  with  one  nigger  told  off  for  the 
fan,  anotjher  to  swing  you,  another  to  peel 
the  oranges,  another  to  bring  cooling  drinks, 
another  to  roll  your  cigarette,  and  another 
to  light  them.  Avis,  it's  a  life  that  you 
poor  people  living  in  a  blessed  island  where 
there's  mostly  rain,  and  when  it  doesn't 
rain,  it  blows  east  wind,  wouldn't  under- 
stand at  first.  You'd  say  '  Lemme  be. 
Gimme  more  iced  cocktail.  I  don't  want 
no  better  heaven;  this  is  a  small  bit  of 
the  happy  land  chopped  off  and  put  down 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  just  to  let  an 
unbelieving  world  know  what  they  may 
expect  if  they  play  the  game  right  through 
honourable.  Some  day,  perhaps,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  will  cross  over  the  water  and 
see  my  little  plantation.  You  and  your 
husband,  I  mean." 

With  such  discussion  the  crafty  Captain 
strengthened  and  increased  the  girl's  con- 
fidence in  him,  so  that  she  thought  she  had 
a  friend  indeed  in  this  rough  yet  gentle- 
spoken  sailor.  And  while  the  Poet  watched 
with  a  disquiet  which  he  could  not  explain, 
the  Captain  and  Avis  sat  all  the  afternoon 
together.  When  he  left  her  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  We  shall  say  good-bye  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "This  is  for  you  to  say  that  you 
trust  me  now." 

"  Why,"  said  Avis,  laughing,  "  of  course 
I  trust  you.    And  so  does  Jack." 

"  The  other  fellow  doesn't,"  said  the 
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Captain,  "  but  never  mind  him.  As  for 
Jack,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  sailor." 

Avis  laughed  again.  "  All  good  men 
cannot  be  sailors." 

"Jack  ought  to  have  been  one,"  he 
repeated.  "  Ours  is  the  trade  for  truth 
and  honour  j  also,  for  fair  and  open 
play." 

Now  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Thursday,  the  Poet  was  sitting  on 
the  rocks  facing  the  sea.  Avis  was  for  the 
moment  forgotten ;  his  note-book  was  in 
one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other.  He 
was  quite  happy,  because  after  many 
days'  wrestling  he  was  finding  freedom 
of  expression.  He  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  metre  fittest  for  his  sub- 
ject, which  dealt  with  a  seaside  maiden 
and  her  lover ;  and  was  suggested,  in  fact, 
by  Avis  herself.  He  had  already  planned 
the  story.  It  had  a  tragic  conclusion,  for 
he  was  young  ;  when  one  gets  on  in  life, 
one  has  seen  so  many  tragedies,  so  many 
disappointments,  so  many  crushed  hopes, 
so  many  early  deaths,  that  one  feels  it  to 
I  be  really  sinful  to  add  another  drop  to  this 
ocean  of  tears.  Poetry,  like  fiction,  should 
be  glad.  But  the  Poet's  story  was  a  sad 
one  :  the  seaside  maiden  was  to  be  torn 
away  from  her  lover  by  wicked  pirates ;  he 
was  to  wander  from  land  to  land  in  search 
of  her.  He  was  to  find  her  at  last,  but 
only  to  find  her  dying.  The  situation  was 
so  affecting  that  he  was  already  beginning 
to  shed  tears  over  it. 

Now  while  he  pondered  and  made  notes, 
he  became  aware  of  a  steamer  standing 
in,  apparently  for  Boscastle,  whither  no 
steamers  ever  came.  She  hove  to,  how- 
ever, a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  rocks, 
the  sea  being  nearly  calm  and  the  day 
being  fair,  and  presently  her  whistle 
sounded  sharp  and  clear.  It  was  a 
signal. 

She  was  so  close  that  everything  on 
board  was  easy  to  be  made  out.  A  small 
craft,  but  long  and  narrow,  like  a  cigar, 
she  lay  low  as  if  she  was  well  loaded,  her 
hull  showing  only  about  nine  feet  above 
the  water;  she  was  painted  a  dull  grey 
colour ;  she  carried  no  other  rigging  than 
a  pair  of  lower  masts  without  any  yards  • 
she  was  probably  a  boat  of  about  five  hun- 
dred tons  burden.  She  looked  from  the 
height,  where  the  Poet  was  sitting,  like  a 
toy  steamer,  too  fragile  and  delicate  to 
stand  the  great  waves  of  the  rolling 
forties. 

Then  a  very  singular  thing  happened.  Just 
below  the  Poet's  feet  was  the  mouth  of  the 
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little  harbour;  there  came  out,  sailing  slowly 
in  the  light  breeze,  Stephen  Cobbledick's 
boat.  He  himself  sat  midships,  handy  for 
the  sail;  Avis  held  the  rudder-lines; 
beside  her  sat  Captain  Eamsay.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  steamer  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  American ;  then  the 
Poet  saw  that  the  sailors  on  board  the 
steamer  were  running  about,  and  presently 
a  companion  was  lowered.  It  must  be 
Captain  Bamsay's  ship.  Then  he  was 
going  away;  that  was  a  good  thing;  Avis 
and  Stephen  were  taking  him  off ;  that  was 
a  friendly  thing  to  do.  The  little  boat  ran 
alongside  the  steamer;  Stephen  hauled  in 
sail,  while  the  Captain  made  the  painter 
fast  to  the  ladder.  Then  he  assisted  Avis 
to  climb  the  steep  and  narrow  ladder,  and 
sprang  up  himself.  Arrived  on  deck,  the 
girl  walked  for'ard,  looking  about  her  with 
curiosity  and  interest.  She  was  invited  to 
see  the  ship,  that  was  plain.  What  on 
earth,  then,  did  old  Stephen  mean  1  Here, 
indeed,  his  behaviour  became  inexplicable. 
For,  with  so  much  deliberation  as  to  show 
premeditation  and  intention,  he  carefully 
untied  the  painter,  stepped  out  upon  the 
ladder,  and  climbed  up  ;  as  for  the  boat,  she 
drifted  slowly  astern.  Then  the  steamer, 
without  more  delay,  suddenly  and  swiftly 
forged  ahead ;  the  boat  was  in  a  moment 
far  away.  The  Poet  saw,  as  the  ship  glided 
over  the  smooth  water,  Avis  rushing  to 
the  side  and  the  Captain  clutching  at  her 
arm.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shouted 
and  waved  his  arms.  Avis  saw  him,  and 
he  saw  her  struggling,  while  Eamsay  and 
Stephen  held  her  back,  as  if  she  would 
spring  overboard  in  a  mad  attempt  to 
escape.  Then  he  saw  her  free  herself  from 
her  captors  and  sink,  despairing,  on  the 
deck.  But  the  ship  went  on  her  course ; 
the  figures  became  more  difficult  to  see ; 
soon  there  was  but  a  black  hull ;  then  but 
a  line  of  smoke ;  then  that  vanished ;  all 
was  out  of  sight. 

Avis  was  gone  !  She  was  enticed  on 
board  the  ship  by  the  crafty  American  and 
the  villain  Stephen  :  it  was  no  accident ; 
she  was  treacherously  and  foully  deceived ; 
the  thing  was  deliberately  done  :  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  old  Pilot  untie 
the  painter  and  set  his  boat  adrift;  she 
was  in  the  power  of  as  black  a  villain  as 
ever  walked.  "I  always  said,"  cried  the 
Poet,  "  that  he  was  a  tiger  !  " 

In  the  worst  misfortune  it  is  always  a 
consolation  to  know  that  you  have  been 
right  in  your  prognostications.  In  fact, 
some  of  your  friends  have  always  pro- 
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phesied  it  I  have  said  above  that  no  man 
is  a  prophet  of  joy,  so  that  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  joyful  things  do  come  the 
happiness  they  cause  is  never  diminished 
by  the  voice  of  one  who  says  he  always 
told  you  so. 

"I  knew,"  repeated  the  prophet,  "that 
he  was  a  man-eater,  a  tiger  !  " 

He  hastened  down  the  rocks  and  told  the 
sailors  and  people  about  the  port  what  he 
had  seen.  They  could  not  help ;  they 
knew  nothing]  that  Stephen  should  go 
aboard  with  his  friend  was  natural;  that  he 
should  cast  his  boat  adrift  was  incredible.  It 
must  have  been  an  accident.  They  manned 
a  boat  and  put  off,  expecting  to  meet  the 
steamer  coming  back.  The  Poet  went 
with  them ;  outside,  they  picked  up  the 
little  yacht,  a  derelict ;  but  the  steamer 
did  not  return,  and  presently  they  came 
back  wondering.  And  in  the  Wellington 
Arms  that  night,  when  the  little  club 
met  and  realised  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Stephen's  absence,  they  began  slowly  to 
perceive  that  a  great  crime  had  been 
committed. 

All  that  night — the  nights  in  June  are 
light — the  Poet  wandered  about  the  rocks 
on  the  chance  that  Avis  might  yet  some- 
how be  brought  back.  He  had  betrayed 
his  charge,  he  said  to  himself.  He  ought 
never  to  have  left  her  while  that  man  was 

in  the  place.  He  ought  And  what  would 

Jack  say — poor  Jack,  who  had  lost  his 
bride?  With  what  face  would  the  Poet 
meet  him  and  greet  him  with  the  dreadful 
news? 

CHAPTER  VIII.     THE  WRECK  OF  THE 
MARYLAND.  . 

I  have  now  to  tell  a  story  of  the  most 
wicked  treachery  and  deceit  that  was  ever 
practised  upon  any  girl.  There  never, 
surely,  could  have  been  a  greater  villain 
than  Captain  Ramsay,  or  a  more  ready 
accomplice  than  Stephen  Cobbledick. 

They  lulled  me,  between  them,  into  so 
great  a  confidence,  that  I  believed  the  man 
Ramsay  to  be  my  firm  and  most  trustworthy 
friend.  He  said  Jack  and  he  were  sworn 
brothers;  that  to  be  brothers  among  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  mostly  lived, 
meant  to  stand  by  and  defend  each  other, 
to  make  each  ready  to  die,  if  necessary,  for 
the  other.  With  such  an  affection  did.  he 
pretend  to  regard  Jack;  such  mutual  vows, 
he  said,  had  they  interchanged.  He  was 
full  of  protestations  about  honour,  loyalty 
— playing  a  fair  and  open  game.  All  this 
time  the  plot  was  laid,  and  the  plan  resolved 


upon,  although  it  was  not  until  the  last 
moment,  and  then  only  by  a  pretence  at  a 
sudden  thought,  that  I  was  enticed  on  board 
his  ship. 

It  was  on  the  Thursday — Jack  having 
been  gone  two  days — and  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, that  the  man  Ramsay  came,  walking 
slowly,  to  the  cottage  where  I  was  writing 
a  letter  to  Jack.  He  had  stuck  one  of  his 
big  cigars  between  his  lips,  and  in  his  hand, 
I  remember,  was  a  wild  rose,  which  gave 
him  somehow  the  look  of  a  man  of  peace. 
But  he  had  put  off  his  black  clothes,  and 
wore  a  smart  seamanlike  dress,  with  a  gold 
band  round  his  peaked  cap. 

"  The  craft  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
Miss  Avis,"  he  said  sadly  and  gently.  "  I 
hope  you  will  run  down  and  give  me  a 
farewell  wave  of  your  handkerchief  from 
the  point,  when  I  am  on  board.  Where  is 
Stephen  1 " 

"Here  I  am,  Cap'en,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  out  of  the  kitchen.  Now  thete  was 
nothing,  not  the  least  sign,  to  show  that  he, 
too,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  He  was 
dressed  as  usual.  He  had  made,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  no  preparations.  To  be  sure, 
I  was  not  suspecting  any.  "Is  the  gig 
sent  ashore  ?" 

"  No,  Stephen.  You  shall  take  me  off 
yourself  in  your  own  boat." 

I  thought  that  friendly  of  him. 

"  I  will,  Cap'en;  I  will,"  replied  Stephen 
cheerily.  "  It's  the  last  thing  I  can  do 
before  I  jine  next  month." 

He  said  those  words,  I  suppose,  to  put 
me  off  any  suspicion.  But,  indeed,  I  had 
none. 

"Then,  Miss  Avis" — the  Captain  held 
out  his  hand — "  I  will  say  farewell  here. 
You  will  promise  to  stand  on  the  point  and 
see  the  last  of  me  1" 

"  Why  should  she  go  to  the  point  at  all?" 
Stephen  suggested.  "  Why  can't  she  come 
off  in  the  boat,  as  usual  V 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  Captain,  his  kind 
thoughtful  face  lighting  up  with  a  smile. 
"  A  happy  thought,  old  friend  !  Will  you 
do  me  so  much  honour  as  to  steer  me  on 
board  my  own  ship  V 

I  was  pleased  to  be  of  a  little  service, 
and  we  all  walked  away  to  the  quay, 
where  the  boat  was  lying  ready  for  the 
trip. 

When  we  reached  the  ship,  Captain 
Ramsay  asked  me  if,  as  I  was  there,  I  would 
like  just  to  run  up  the  companion  and  see 
what  an  ocean  steamer  was  like. 

"  Let  us  make  the  painter  fast  first,"  he 
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He  gave  me  his  hand  up  the  steps, 
Stephen  remaining  behind. 

I  began  to  look  about  me  curiously,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  engines  begin  to  work, 
and  felt  the  screw  revolve.  The  ship  was 
moving. 

"  Oh,  Captain,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  you 
must  stop  her  quick,  for  me  to  get 
out." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  replied,  but  said  no  more, 
and  still  the  screw  went  on. 

"  Captain  ! "  I  cried.  Then  I  ran  to  the 
side.  There  was  our  boat  drifting  away 
far  astern,  and  beside  me  stood  Stephen 
himself,  a  waterproof  bag  in  his  hand, 
looking  so  guiltily  ashamed  that  I  guessed 
at  once  the  truth.  The  boat  had  been  sent 
adrift  on  purpose.  I  was  a  prisoner  on 
board  the  ship. 

If  Stephen  looked  ashamed,  not  so  the 
Captain.  He  drew  himself  straight,  with 
a  glitter  in  his  eye,  and  a  smile  upon  his 
lips.  It  was  a  cruel  glitter,  and  a  hard 
smile. 

The  man's  face  had  changed :  the 
thoughtfully  sad  expression  was  gone. 

"This  little  plan,  Miss  Avis,"  he  said 
quietly,  "was  arranged  between  me  and 
Stephen.  We  were  anxious  that  it  should 
come  off  without  any  hitch,  which  was  the 
reason  why  you  were  not  in  the  secret. 
You  are  our  passenger." 

"  Oh  !  villain  ! "  It  was  not  to  the 
Captain,  but  to  Stephen,  that  I  spoke. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  hung  his  head, 
and  looked  at  the  Captain,  as  if  for  help. 
He  spoke  up,  roughly  and  readily. 

"You  did  it  for  the  best,  Steve.  No 
kind  o'  use  to  be  skeered  because  the  girl's 
riled.  She's  nat'rally  riled;  anybody  would 
be,  first  go  off.  What  you've  got  to  think 
is,  that  you  done  it  for  the  best.  Why,  at 
this  very  moment,  come  to  listen,  you'll 
hear  your  conscience  singing  hymns  in  your 
bosom  with  grateful  joy." 

"All  for  your  own  good,  Avis,"  said 
Stephen,  with  an  effort. 

"  That  is  so.  Meantime,  Miss  Avis,  if 
you  feel  like  letting  on,  why,  let  yourself 
rip  ;  we  don't  mind." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Stephen  hoarsely.  "  I 
never  heerd  a  woman  let  on  out  at  sea 
before." 

I  suppose  I  was  still  silent,  for  presently 
the  Captain  went  on  : 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  in  love  with  you. 
I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  maid ;  so  that,  when 
I  set  my  fancy  on  a  thing,  that  thing  I  must 
have.  I  set  my  fancy  on  you,  and  no  other. 
I  am  powerful  in  love  with  you.     I  am 


so  much  in  love  that,  rather'n  lose  you, 
I'd  sink  this  craft  with  all  her  cargo, 
and  the  crew,  and  you  too.  I  would, 
by  » 

He  strengthened  the  assurance  with  so 
great  an  oath,  that  it  ought  alone  to  have 
sunk  the  ship  by  the  violence  of  its  wicked- 
ness. 

ct  Let's  have  no  sinkin'  of  crafts,"  said 
Stephen  uneasily.  "  Avis  will  come  round 
bime-by.    Give  her  rope." 

"As  for  your  lover,"  the  Captain  went 
on,  "  he  counts  for  nothing.  You'll  forget 
him  in  a  week.  Make  up  your  mind  to 
forget  him  at  once,  for  you've  got  to  marry 
me.  That's  settled.  I  stand  no  sulks  from 
any  gal.  They've  got  to  look  cheerful,  and 
to  do  what  they're  told  to  do.  Then 
things  go  well,  and  they  find  me  a  good 
sort." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  a  dozen  wives. 

Now,  I  know  not  what  I  answered, 
because,  indeed,  my  mind  was  confused. 
I  think  I  prayed  them,  of  their  mercy,  to 
set  me  ashore.  I  think  I  recalled  to  the 
Captain's  memory  the  many  things  he  had 
said  in  truth  and  honour ;  that  I  threatened 
them,  and  set  them  at  defiance.  All  I  re- 
member quite  clearly  is  that  Stephen  stood 
stupidly  staring  as  if  afraid  and  ashamed, 
that  the  Captain  quietly  stood  before  me, 
making  no  answer  to  speak  of,  and  that 
when  I  appealed  to  the  man  at  the  helm, 
he  kept  one  eye  on  the  wheel,  and  the 
other  on.  the  compass,  and  made  no  re- 
sponse whatever.  I  wonder  how  far  his 
immobility  would  extend.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  if  they  had  thrown  me  over- 
board he  would  have  taken  no  notice,  either 
by  word  or  gesture.  He  was  a  Norfolk 
man  (the  American  Norfolk) — a  long-boned 
weedy  man — who  afterwards  was  of  great 
service  to  me.  His  face  was  as  red  as 
exposure  to  the  weather  could  make  it,  and 
its  expression  meant  duty.  His  name  was 
Liberty  Wicks. 

When  I  was  worn  out  with  appealing  to 
consciences  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, I  fell  to  tears  and  weeping.  There 
was  not  one  among  all  the  crew  who  could 
be  moved  by  the  tears  of  a  woman.  Yet 
they  all  knew  what  their  captain  had 
done. 

"  There  is  not,"  said  the  Captain,  "  one 
single  man  aboard  this  ship  who  will  help 
you.  Therefore,  you  may  spare  your  cries. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  as  there's  the 
ship  to'  navigate  and  the  work  to  be 
done,  p'raps  you^ll  let  me  show  you  your 
cabin." 
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"Don't  frighten  her,  Cap'en,"  said 
Stephen,  looking  uneasy  again.  "  Tell  her 
what  you've  promised  :  else  you  may  find 
another  pilot." 

"  Your  cabin  is  your  own,"  Captain 
Eamsay  explained.  "It  is  your  private 
room.  No  one  will  disturb  you  there 
except  your  steward.  I  am  sorry  there 
is  no  stewardess.  When  you  please,  come 
on  deck.  There  we  shall  all  be  your  ser- 
vants, and  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  with  a 
return  to  the  old  manner,  "  that  we  shall, 
in  a  day  or  two,  see  you  happier  on  board 
the  Maryland  than  you  could  ever  have 
been  in  any  other  land." 

He  led  the  way,  and  I  followed  without 
a  word.  Stephen  came  after,  still  crest- 
fallen, though,  by  the  wagging  of  his  head 
and  the  clearing  of  his  throat,  it  was 
apparent  that  he  was  making  up  his  mind 
to  listen  to  those  hymns  which,  according 
to  the  Captain,  his  conscience  was  singing. 
The  efforts  made  by  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  to  recover 
self-respect  and  seem  at  ease,  are  very  sad 
to  witness. 

The  steamer  had  a  pretty  little  saloon 
aft,  with  a  sleeping  cabin  on  either  side. 

"  These,"  said  Captain  Ramsay,  still  in 
the  same  conciliatory  but  determined  man- 
ner, "  are  your  quarters.  I  give  you  up  the 
captain's  cabin.  Here  you  will  be  quite 
private  and  undisturbed.  You  need  have 
no  fears.  If  any  one  aboard  this  ship  were 
to  offer  an  insult  to  my  future  wife,  that 
man's  remains  should  be  thrown  overboard 
shortly  afterwards.  Therefore,  be  under 
no  apprehension.  You  shall  mess  by 
yourself." 

I  sat  down  without  a  word.  Oh !  Jack  ! 
Jack  !    Who  would  tell  you  1 

"The  Captain  means  kind,"  said  Stephen 
hoarsely.  "  Come,  Avis,  be  comfortable.  A 
run  across  the  herrin'  pond,  and  a  husband 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  Such  a  husband, 
too !  Why,  it's  honour  and  glory,  not 
cryin'  and  takin'  on  ! " 

"  Let  her  be,"  said  the  Captain.  "  She  is 
riled.  Give  her  time.  Just  now,  Miss 
Avis,  you  think  it  is  mean.  Why,  all's 
fair  in  love.  And  after  a  few  days,  when 
you've  picked  up  a  bit,  we  shall  be  friends 
again.  I  am  only  sorry  there's  never  a 
stewardess  on  board." 

Here  one  of  the  cabin  doors  opened,  and 
a  woman  stepped  out. 

"There    is     a    stewardess,  Captain 


At  sight  of  her,  the  Captain  stepped  back 
with  an  oath. 


"  Olive  !    By  all  the  powers  !" 

"Oh!  Lord!"  cried  Stephen,  starting. 
"  Here's  his  wife  !" 

"  What  do  you — how  did  you,"  stam- 
mered the  Captain.  It  was  not  pretty  to 
look  upon  his  face,  on  which  was  expressed 
a  vehement  desire  to  break  the  sixth  com- 
mandment. 

She  was  a  tall  and  handsome  woman,  of 
five-and-twenty  or  so,  with  a  profusion  of 
black  hair,  and  black  eyes.  She  was  plainly 
dressed  ;  on  her  finger  I  noticed  a  wedding- 
ring. 

"  I  am  a  stowaway,"  she  said.  "  You 
did  not  expect  me  here.  Yet  I  told  you  at 
Liverpool  that  I  would  never  leave  you. 
And  I  never  will !" 

"She  never  will,"  murmured  Stephen, 
in  a  kind  of  admiring  stupor.  "  She  looks 
as  if  she  never  would." 

"  I  will  murder  you  !  Do  you  hear  ]  * 
The  Captain  snatched  at  his  waistcoat,  as  if 
to  draw  the  revolver  which  he  generally 
carried  there.  "  I  will  murder  you  !  You 
shall  be  thrown  overboard  !  I  say,  I  will 
kill  you  !" 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  child,"  she  said  to 
me,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  his 
angry  gestures.  "  He  will  not  murder  me. 
He  would,  if  he  dared,  but  even  the  sailors 
of  this  ship,  rough  as  they  are,  would  not 
screen  him  if  he  did.  And  he  does  not 
desire  to  be  hanged." 

She  was  quite  quiet ;  her  face  was  very 
pale ;  her  lips  were  set.  I  learned,  after- 
wards, to  love  her.  But  at  first  I  was  afraid 
of  her. 

"  This,"  said  Stephen,  "  is  the  very  deuce 
an'  all.    What's  to  be  done  now  V 

"  Who  are  you  1 "  I  asked.  "  Oh  !  tell 
me  if  you,  too,  are  in  a  plot  with  these 
wretched  men !" 

"I  am  the  wife  of  the  man  who  calls 
himself  Captain  Ramsay,"  she  replied. 
"  There  stands  my  husband." 

"It's  a  lie!"  shouted  the  Captain,  em 
phasising  his  words  in  manner  common 
among  men  of  his  kind.  "  It's  a  LIE  !  She 
has  been  divorced  by  the  law  of  the  country. 
I  have  no  wife." 

-"I  wear  your  wedding-ring  still."  She 
showed  it  on  her  finger.  "  I  refuse  your 
divorce.  I  will  not  acknowledge  the  law 
which  allows  a  man  to  put  away  a  wife 
without  a  reason.  I  am  still  your  wife.  I 
shall  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  I  came 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  Liverpool,  after  you. 
I  came  on  board  this  ship  after  you.  I  shall 
make  the  voyage  with  you." 

The  Captain  laughed. 
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"  You  shall,"  he  said.  "  Hang  me  if  you 
shall  leave  the  ship  till  I  let  you.  You 
shall  follow  me — whether  you  like  it  or  not 
— to  Dixie's  Land." 

"Even  there,"  she  said,  though  she 
shivered,  "  I  will  venture.  I  know  what 
is  in  your  wicked  brain.  Yet  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  am  here  to  protect  this  innocent 
girl.  As  for  you,"  she  turned  to  the  unfor- 
tunate pilot,  "  I  have  heard  of  you.  You 
are  still,  old  man,  as  you  always  have 
been,  the  stupid  tool  of  this  man.  At  his 
bidding,  and  for  no  use  or  help  to  your- 
self, you  are  ready  to  throw  away  your 
immortal  soul.  Go  out  of  our  sight !  Go, 
I  say!" 

Stephen  straightened  his  back  with  an 
effort,  and  cleared  his  throat.  He  looked 
at  me,  who  was  now  clinging  to  Olive,  and 
then  at  his  chief,  who  stood  biting  his  lip, 
with  an  angry  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and  a 
look  that  meant  revenge  if  he  could  get  it. 

"  Come,  Cap,"  said  Stephen,  "  we  can  do 
no  good  here.  Come  on  deck."  He  led 
the  way,  and  mounted  the  companion  with 
alacrity.  "Phew!"  he  whistled  on  deck. 
"Trouble  a-brewin'  now.  What  shall  we 
do  next  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  "  the  Captain  began,  but 

stopped  short. 

"  You  can't,  Captain,"  said  Stephen. 
"  The  men  would  see  it ;  Avis  would  see 
it.  Put  it  out  of  your  thoughts.  Now 
mind.  When  I  said  I'd  help  bring  the  gell 
aboard,  I  never  bargained  for  Olive  as  well. 
What  about  Nassau  V 

"  Now,"  said  Olive  kindly,  when  we  were 
alone,  "  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  has 
happened." 

"  Oh  !  he  has  stolen  me  !  He  asked  me 
to  come  on  board ;  he  pretended  to  be  my 
friend ;  and  he  has  stolen  me.  And  Jack 
is  coming  back  on  Saturday  to  marry 
me!" 

"  My  poor  child  !" — her  tears  fell  with 
mine  —  "this  is  terrible,  indeed.  But, 
courage.  I  am  here.  We  are  on  his  ship, 
and  cannot  choose  but  go  with  him.  Yet 
— yet — I  do  not  think  he  will  dare  to  harm 
either  of  us.  My  dear,  he  is  afraid  of 
me." 

"  Are  you  indeed  his  wife  1 " 

"  It  is  my  unhappy  lot,"  she  replied,  "  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  worst  man,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  world.  Yet  needs  must  that  I  follow 
him,  whatever  be  the  end." 

I  waited  to  hear  more. 

"  I  was  married  to  him,"  she  went  on, 
"  six  years  ago.  He  tired  of  me  in  a  month. 
Then  he  deserted  me,  and  sent  me  letters 


from  places  where  he  never  went,  or  else 
he  sent  no  letters  at  all.  I  found  him  out. 
Again  he  deserted  me,  and  again  I  found 
him  out.  He  took  me  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  where  he  got  something  that  he 
called  a  divorce.  I  know  not  on  what  pre- 
tence, and  do  not  care.  He  left  me  there 
without  money  and  without  friends.  But 
I  found  both,  and  followed  him  again, 
tracing  him  from  port  to  port,  for  such  as 
he  seldom  go  inland.  Then  I  learned  that 
he  had  gone  to  Liverpool,  and  I  followed 
him,  and  found  him  again.  It  was  the  old 
story.  He  began  by  cursing,  and  ended  by 
lying.  He  was  going  to  London ;  he  would 
send  me  money.  He  would  let  things 
go  on  as  if  he  had  not  got  his  divorce.  I 
did  not  believe  him.  And  presently  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  at  the  docks  every 
day,  loading  a  vessel  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand. I  guessed  pretty  well  where  the 
cargo  of  that  ship  was  destined  for.  There 
are  dangers  in  that  voyage  which  no  woman 
should  face,  and  dangers  for  me  that  you 
cannot  think  of.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  go.  I  learned  when  the 
ship  would  sail,  and  I  came  aboard  and  hid 
myself.  I  ought  to  leave  him  to  his  fate," 
she  went  on,  sitting  with  clasped  hands.  "T 
have  been  beaten  by  him  like  a  disobedient 
dog ;  I  have  been  cursed  and  abused; 
I  have  been  robbed  and  starved;  I  have 
been  neglected  and  deserted.  But  I  cannot 
abandon  him.  I  am  driven  to  follow  him* 
wherever  he  may  lead.    It  may  be  I  shall 

yet         But  I  do  not  know.  His  conscience 

is  dead  within  him :  he  is  no  longer  a  man* 
From  the  first  week  I  knew  him  to  be 
gambler,  drunkard,  and  manslayer;  a 
defier  of  God's  law;  one  of  those  who 
work  evil  with  greediness ;  yet  I  cannot 
choose  but  go  after  him,  even  if  my  choice 
land  me  again  on  the  shore  of  North 
Carolina." 

"  And  why  do  you  fear  to  go  there  ?" 

"  Child,  you  do  not  know  the  Southern 
States."  She  laughed  bitterly.  "  They  are 
the  home,  in  your  English  papers  and  your 
New  York  correspondents,  of  the  chivalry 
and  nobility  of  America.  They  are  also 
the  home  of  the  slave.  There  are  black 
slaves,  brown  slaves,  olive-coloured  slaves, 
and  white  slaves.  I  was  a  white  slave. 
I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates  for  whom 
they  are  fighting.  I  am  a  darkey — a 
Nigger." 

"  You?" 

"  Yes  ;  I.  You  would  not  think,  to  look 
at  me,  perhaps,  that  I  have  been  a  slave. 
Yet  it  is  true.    The  young  ladies  with 
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whom  I  was  brought  up  had  not  whiter 
skin  than  mine.  Yet  my  great-great- 
grandmother  was  a  black  woman.  So  I 
was  a  slave.  You  are  not  an  American, 
and  so  you  do  not  shrink  back  with  loath- 
ing. I  was  a  slave,  and  one  day,  being 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  un- 
willing to  be  the  mother  of  more  slaves, 
I  started  on  a  long  journey  by  the 
Underground  Eailway,  and  got  safe  to 
Canada." 

"Is  it  possible1?"  cried  Avis,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  her  own  troubles. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  true.  I  went  to  Montreal, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  employment  and 
friends.  There  I  met  Captain  Valentine 
Angel — as  he  then  called  himself — who 
was  so  good  as  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  and 
I  with  him.  We  were  married.  And  now 
you  know  my  story." 

"And  if  you  go  back  again  to  North 
Carolina?" 

"  In  the  old  days,  if  a  runaway  slave  was 
caught,  they  flogged  him.  Now,  when  the 
Northern  soldiers  are  gathering  round 
them,  and  their  cause  is  hopeless;  now, 
when  they  tremble  lest  fresh  stories  of 
cruelties  to  blacks  should  be  invented  or 
found  out,  I  think  they  would  hardly  dare 
to  flog  a  white  woman.  Yet  one  knows 
not.  The  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  the 
women  are  cruel — more  cruel  than  the 
men." 

"But  they  will  not  know  you.  They 
cannot  find  you  out.  They  will  have  ceased 
to  search  for  you." 

"My  dear,  there  are  depths  of  wicked- 
ness possible  which  you  cannot  suspect. 
My  husband  knows  my  story,  because  I 
could  hide  nothing  from  him.  I  have  seen, 
in  his  eyes,  what  he  thinks  of  doing.  But 
courage,  my  child;  there  are  many  acci- 
dents. We  shall  put  in  at  Nassau  for 
coal.  There  we  may  find  a  chance ;  or  we 
may  be  captured ;  or  we  may  run  away 
when  we  get  to  Wilmington.  Woman's 
wit  against  man's,  my  dear.  They  can 
plan  their  clumsy  plots,  but  they  cannot 
always  carry  them  through.  And  he  is 
afraid  of  me.  That  is  always  in  our 
favour." 

We  then  began  to  consider  how  we  could 
best  protect  ourselves  on  the  voyage.  Olive 
advised  that  we  should  go  on  deck  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  all  the  sailors  should 
know  that  we  were  aboard,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  see  us;  that  we  should 
never  for  a  moment  leave  each  other; 
that  we  should  share  the  same  cabin; 
that  we  should  refuse  to  listen  to,  or 


speak  with,  either  the  Captain  or  his 
accomplice. 

"  Lastly,  my  dear,"  said  Olive,  "  among 
wild  beasts  it  is  well  to  have  other  means 
of  defence  than  a  woman's  shrieks.  I  have 
— for  the  protection  of  us  both — this." 

She  produced  a  revolver, 

"A  pretty  toy,"  she  said,  "but  it  is 
loaded,  and  it  shall  be  used,  if  need  be,  for 
the  defence  of  you  as  well  as  myself." 

Thus  began  this  miserable  voyage,  wherein 
my  heart  was  torn  by  anxieties  and  fears. 
What  would  be  the  end  1 

Presently  we  went  on  deck.  The  land 
was  nearly  out  of  sight ;  we  were  on  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  ship  rolled  in  the 
long  swell;  the  day  was  bright;  the 
breeze  fresh.  Beside  the  helm  stood  the 
Captain,  who  scowled,  but  said  not  a 
word. 

The  crew  were  lying  about  the  deck,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  on  watch  in  the  bows.  As 
the  ship  carried  neither  yards  nor  sails, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  they 
mostly  sat  sleeping  or  telling  yarns  all  the 
voyage.  Olive  led  me  for'ard.  Stephen, 
although  the  pilot,  and  therefore  a  person 
of  great  importance,  was  among  the  common 
sailors,  sitting  in  the  sun,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  with  two  or  three  listeners,  fore- 
most among  the  spinners  of  yarns.  He  sat 
there — whether  of  free  choice,  or  because 
he  wished  to  avoid  me— all  the  voyage. 
Nor  did  he  once  speak  to  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  saw  us  amidships,  he  dived 
below,  and  if  he  was  aft  when  we  came  up 
from  the  saloon,  he  went  for'ard.  I  think 
he  was  ashamed  and  anxious,  for  he  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  appearance  of  Olive. 
She,  for  her  part,  knew  some  of  the  men, 
and  addressed  them  by  name.  She  had 
sailed  with  them  before  the  war,  when  her 
husband  was  in  some  more  legitimate  trade. 
She  called  them  by  their  names,  one  after 
the  other.  They  were  such  names  as 
sailors  give  each  other,  such  as  Liberty 
Wicks,  who  was  quartermaster ;  Soldier 
Jack,  so  called  because  he  was  reported 
to  have  been  a  deserter  from  an  English 
regiment  in  Canada  Old  Nipper,  the 
meaning  of  whose  name  I  do  not  know  ; 
Long  Tom,  a  lanky  thin  man  of  six  feet 
six,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders  caused 
by  stooping  continually  'tween  decks; 
Pegleg  Smith,  who  went  halt;  and  the 
Doctor,  as  they  called  the  cook.  They 
grinned,  made  a  leg,  and  touched  their 
foreheads ;  they  knew  that  Olive  was  the 
Captain's  wife;  they  knew  that  she  was 
a   stowaway,  and  had  come  after  her 
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husbanu ;  mey  knew  that  1  had  been 
entrapped  aboard.  That  was  what  Olive 
wanted. 

"For,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "suppose  my 
husband  was  to  catch  me  by  the  heels  some 
dark  night  and  tip  me  overboard,  which  he 
would  very  much  like  to  do,  these  men 
would  miss  me,  and  by  degrees  the  thing- 
would  become  known." 

"That  would  not  restore  you  to  life." 

"  No,  my  dear;  but  it  might  make  things 
safer  for  you." 

The  Captain  seemed  to  have  no  objection 
to  our  talking  with  the  sailors.  It  was  not 
his  plan  to  show  us  the  least  unkindness 
on  the  voyage :  we  were  to  be  perfectly 
free.  We  found  them  a  rough,  reckless  set 
of  men,  of  the  kind  who  would  follow  a 
leader  anywhere,  provided  he  gave  them 
plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke.  Such 
must  have  been  the  men  who  went  about 
with  the  pirate  captains,  and  hoisted  the 
black  flag :  they  loved  plunder,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  battle.  Such  must  have  been 
the  buccaneers  who  would  have  no  peace 
on  the  Spanish  Main ;  such  were  the 
followers  of  Pizarro  and  of  Cortes.  They 
were  also  traders.  Every  man  had 
his  private  venture  on  board — his  case 
of  "  notions " — out  of  which  he  would 
make  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  They 
believed  in  the  luck  of  their  captain,  and  in 
his  daring.  Most  of  them  knew  Stephen 
of  old,  and  trusted  in  his  skill.  They 
laughed  at  the  risk  of  Yankee  steel,  Yankee 
steamers,  and  Yankee  shot ;  they  boasted 
of  the  runs  they  had  had  in  a  vessel  not  so 
fast  as  the  Maryland,  which  could  show  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  to  any  cruiser  Uncle 
Jonathan  could  set  afloat.  In  a  few  days 
they  would  be  under  the  fort  at  Wilming- 
ton, their  cargo  landed  and  sold,  their 
private  ventures  converted  into  dollars, 
and  their  craft  taking  in  cotton  for  the 
homeward  run. 

These  honest  fellows  concerned  them- 
selves not  at  all  about  the  causes  and  the 
merits  of  the  war  :  that  was  a  merry  time 
which  made  them  rich  :  that  cause  was 
righteous  in  which  they  could  earn  fifty 
pounds  a  man  for  the  double  trip,  and 
frolic  ashore  like  Nelson's  bull-dogs  after 
they  were  paid  their  prize-money.  So  far 
from  wishing  that  the  war  would  speedily 
end,  they  devoutly  hoped  that  it  would  go 
on,  and  with  the  view  of  forwarding  this 
object  they  would  encourage,  if  they  had 
any  voice  in  the  matter,  every  Southerner 
who  could  carry  a  rifle  or  lie  behind  a  gabion 
to  go  to  the  front.  They  were  more  patriotic 


even  than  the  Confederates  themselves; 
they  Avere  more  sanguine  of  success  even 
than  the  English  sympathisers ;  and  though 
most  of  them,  including  the  Captain,  were 
Northerners  by  birth,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  protesting  hatred  undying  to  the 
Yankees  and  their  cause. 

"  One  .throg,"  said  Olive,  "  my  husband 
might  have  done.  He  dare  not  do  it, 
though,  because  he  would  lose  the  re- 
spect of  all  Americans.  He  might  tell 
them  that  he  has  married  a  coloured  girl. 
You  would  witness,  then,  for  yourself, 
something  of  the  loathing  which  the 
presence  of  the  negro  blood  rouses  among 
Americans." 

I  have  mentioned  the  bo's'n  and  quarter- 
master, Liberty  Wicks,  who  was  often  at 
the  wheel.  Now,  one  day,  soon  after 
the  voyage  began,  a  very  singular  thing 
happened. 

The  Captain  was  on  the  bridge,  Stephen 
was  for'ard,  no  one  was  aft  except  Olive 
and  myself  and  the  quartermaster,  who, 
as  usual,  was  making  his  two  eyes  do 
double  duty.  We  were  sitting  in  silence, 
when  we  became  aware  of  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"There's  friends  aboard."  It  was 
Liberty  Wicks.  "Friends.  Don't  fear 
nothing.  Wait  till  you  get  to  North  Car'- 
lina.  Don't  look  at  me.    Don't  answer." 

After  this  we  were  comforted,  on  every 
possible  opportunity,  with  the  assurance 
that  there  were  friends  aboard. 

Then,  day  after  day,  the  ship  held  her 
eourse,  and  we  two  women  remained  un- 
molested, walking  on  deck,  or  sitting  in  the 
little  saloon,  unnoticed.  We  talked  little, 
having  too  much  to  think  about.  The 
Captain  raised  his  cap  to  us  in  the  morning, 
but  he  avoided  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Stephen, 
as  I  have  said,  skulked  and  remained  for'ard. 
We  were  supplied  with  what  we  wanted,  as 
if  we  had  been  in  a  hotel.  Always  we  had 
the  same  bright  and  beautiful  sunshine,  with 
fresh  breezes  ;  always  the  long  rolling  waves 
and  billows,  the  broad  streak  of  white  foam 
which  lay  like  a  roadway  where  the  ship 
had  been. 

When  I  think  of  that  voyage,  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  bad  and  dreadful  dream — that 
kind  of  dream  in  which  one  is  wafted  gently 
onward  by  some  unknown  agency  towards 
a  horrible,  dreadful,  unknown  end ;  the 
dream  out  of  which  one  awakens  with 
shuddering,  and  a  fearful  sense  of  its 
reality.  The  days  which  followed  slowly 
seemed  all  alike  from  hour  to  hour :  that, 
too,  was  dream-like  :  there  was  no  occupa- 
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tion,  which  was  dream-like :  the  sight  of 
the  slight  spare  man,  "with  the  smooth 
cheeks  and  the  glittering  eyes,  was  like  a 
dream :  the  mysterious  protection  of  this 
woman  resolute  and  brave,  who  said  she 
had  been  a  slave,  but  whose  skin  was  white 
like  my  own,  was  dream-like.  What  had 
become  of  the  old  quiet  time  1  Was  there 
any  Boscastle  1  Was  there  any  Jack  at  all, 
or  was  he,  too,  a  part  and  parcel  of  this 
dreadful  dream  1 

We  sailed  into  warmer  latitudes.  It  was 
pleasant  to  sit  on  deck  at  daybreak  and 
Avatch  the  red  sun  rise  fiery  from  the  waves ; 
or  at  evening,  when  he  sank  out  of  sight 
before  our  bows,  so  that  Ave  seemed  as  if 
Ave  Avere  steering  straight  into  some  land  of 
enchantment,  Avhere  clouds  and  land  and 
sea  alike  were  bathed  in  gorgeous  colours 
and  lapped  in  perpetual  warmth  \  at  noon- 
tide, AArhen  it  was  too  hot  to  sit  on  deck,  Ave 
lay  on  the  sofas  of  the  saloon,  silent,  or  in 
Avhispers  asking  each  other  Avhat  Avould  be 
the  end.  We  had  no  books;  Ave  had  no 
paper,  pens,  or  ink;  Ave  had  no  dresses  to 
make  or  mend,  nor  anything  to  make  or 
mend  Avith ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  except 
to  sit  and  wait.  The  silence  greAV  awful ; 
we  ceased  to  feel  the  regular  beat  of  the 
screw;  it  became  noiseless,  like  a  pulse 
AArhich  is  neither  heard  nor  felt ;  the  Captain 
gave  no  orders;  the  very  crew  became 
silent ;  the  roll  of  the  ship  was  like  the 
throbbing  of  her  engines,  monotonous  and 
unnoticed. 

So  that,  in  the  silence,  our  senses  seemed 
to  quicken,  and  one  night,  sitting  in  the 
saloon  after  nightfall,  we  heard  voices  above 
us  on  the  deck. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Stephen. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  Cap'en,"  he  said. 
"  Look  at  it  any  way,  no  way  I  like  it. 
What  are  Ave  to  do  next  1 " 

"I  don't  know,  Steve.  That  is  a  fact. 
Your  girl  and  me  won't  run  easy  in  harness 
so  long  as  the  other  one  is  about;  they 
must  be  separated  before  we  can  do 
anything  else." 

Olive  caught  my  hand.  We  listened  for 
more. 

"  Land  'em  both  at  Nassau,  and  be  shut 
of  the  whole  job,"  counselled  Stephen.  "  No 
good  ever  come  of  a  voyage  with  a  passel 
o'  women  aboard.  Might  as  well  have  a 
bishop,  or  Jonas  himself." 

"I  might  put  Olive  ashore,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  we  could  carry  the  other  on 
to  Wilmington.  Olive  would  scream  a  bit, 
but  then,  she'd  have  to  go.  As  for  Nassau, 
Ave  are  not  going  to  New  Providence  at  all. 


Don't  you  think,  Stephen,  after  it's  cost  me 
all  the  money  to  ship  my  creAV,  half  paid 
down  and  all,  that  they're  going  to  have 
the  chance  of  getting  ashore  and  staying 
there.  Why,  once  ashore,  it  might  be  a 
fortnight  before  I  could  get  them  all 
back  again.  No ;  the  coal's  lying  on 
Stony  Cay,  Avhere  we'll  take  it  on  board 
and  so  off  again.  We  might  land  her  on 
the  cay,  to  be  sure,  but  there's  no  rations 
and  no  water." 

''You  can't  land  the  woman  there,  Cap'en. 
The  men  wouldn't  stand  it."  - 

"  I  can't,  because  I've  got  a  Avhite-livered 
lot  aboard  Avho'd  make  a  fuss.  I  could  if  I 
had  the  creAV  Avith  me  that  I  had  tAventy 
years  ago  when  we  made  that  famous  run. 
You  hadn't  gone  soft,  then." 

"I  Avas  younger  then,"  said  Stephen. 
"When  a  man  gets  tAventy  years  older, 
he  thinks  tAvice  before  he  chucks  his 
niggers  overboard  or  lands  people  on 
desert  islands.  Not  that  I  ever  approved 
of  them  ways." 

"You  looked  on  a  poAverful  lot  Avhile 
such  things  Avere  being  carried  on,  at  any 
rate.  No,  I  think  the  first  plan  I  thought 
of  will  be  the  best." 

"What  is  the  first  plan?" 

"  Never  mind,  Stephen.  Perhaps  the 
plan  is  a  rough  Avay,  of  Avhich  you  would  not 
approve." 

"Courage,  Avis,"  whispered  Olive; 
"  courage,  child  ;  Ave  are  not  separated  yet ; 
there  is  always  hope.  Even  a  shot  between 
Avind  and  water,  and  a  sinking  of  the  ship 
with  all  her  Avicked  crew,  would  be  better 
than  such  a  fate  as  the  man  intends  for 
you.  But  that  fate  will  not  be  yours. 
Some  women,  my  dear,  are  prophetesses ; 
I  think  I  am  one  ;  and  I  see,  but  I  know 
not  hoAv,  a  happy  ending  out  of  this  for  you — 
but  not  for  me." 

There  is  an  islet  among  the  Bahamas 
lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  Providence 
Channel,  some  sixty  miles  north-east  of 
Nassau.  The  small  maps  do  not  notice  so 
insignificant  a  rock,  but  on  the  charts  it  is 
called  Stony  Cay.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  rock,  on  which  nothing  lives  in 
ordinary  times;  but  it  was  used  in  those 
days  by  blockade-runners  as  a  small 
station  where  they  could  take  in  coal  with- 
out the  risk  of  losing  men  by  desertion,  and 
with  little  fear  of  observation.  It  is  as 
barren  as  Ascension,  and  as  stony  as  Aden ; 
nothing  grows  upon  it,  and  the  only  Avater 
is  that  which  in  the  cold  season  lies  in  pools 
among  the  rocks.  Two  or  three  men  Avere 
there  in  charge  of  the  stores,  and,  as  a 
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warning  to  American  cruisers,  the  Union 
Jack  was  kept  flying  from  a  mast.  Thither 
we  steered,  and  here  the  men  made  their 
final  preparations. 

The  coaling,  with  these  preparations, 
occupied  three  days ;  for  they  began  by 
taking  on  board  as  much  coal  as  they  could 
carry,  and  then  set  to  work  to  telescope  the 
funnel :  that  is,  to  lay  it  flat  upon  the  deck, 
so  that,  instead  of  the  long  tail  of  smoke 
which  shows  a  steamer  so  far  off,  the  smoke 
should  be  discharged  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  where  it  would  not  be  seen; 
their  coal,  too,  was  anthracite,  which  burns 
with  little  smoke :  then  they  overhauled 
what  little  rigging  they  had,  and  fitted 
a  look-out  on  the  fore-top  ;  they  lowered 
the  boats  level  with  the  gunwales, 
and  the  chief  engineer  reported  on  his 
engines. 

All  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  no  watch 
were  set  upon  the  two  prisoners  ;  the  crew 
came  and  went  about  their  business ;  the 
Captain  stood  about  and  looked  on;  Stephen 
Cobbledick  sat  for'ard  doing  nothing,  as 
becomes  a  pilot ;  the  boats  kept  coming  and 
going  all  day  long,  heavy  barges  full  of  coal; 
nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  get  ashore. 
But  what  then  1  The  island  had  no  in- 
habitants ;  there  were  no  signs  of  water ; 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  ship  putting  in 
there  except  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Maryland.  What  could  we  do  if  we  were 
to  land  ? 

"  Patience,  Avis,"  said  Olive.  "  Three 
days  more  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  this 
chapter." 

The  steward  told  us,  what  we  pretty  well 
knew  before,  that  they  were  going  to  run 
the  blockade  into  Wilmington,  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina ;  that  the  place  was  about 
seven  hundred  miles  distance  from  the 
Bahamas,  and  that  the  real  danger  was 
about  to  begin.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
none,  except  the  chance  of  bad  weather, 
for  the  Maryland,  built  for  nothing  but 
speed,  and  just  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  waves  of  an  ordinary  stiff  breeze, 
would  infallibly  have  gone  down  in  a 
gale. 

"  The  danger  may  mean  deliverance,  my 
dear,"  Olive  said  for  Avis's  consolation. 
"The  cruisers  may  take  us.  In  that  case, 
you  are  safe;  you  have  only  to  seek  out  the 
British  Consul,  and  tell  him  who  you  are, 
and  why  you  were  on  board  the  ship.  As 
for  me  " 

"  As  for  you,  Olive  1"  asked  Avis. 

"  I  must  follow  my  husband,"  she  replied. 
"  If  we  are  taken,  he  will  go  to  a  New  York 


prison ;  and  I  must  go,  too,  to  look  after 
him." 

When  the  sun  went  down  on  the  third 
day,  the  engines  got  up  steam;  by  mid- 
night the  Maryland  was  out  of  the  narrow 
waters  and  rolling  among  the  great  waves 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  night  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  night  which  blockade- 
runners,  buccaneers,  privateers,  and  pirates 
always  most  delight  in ;  a  dark  night  with 
a  new  moon;  cloudy,  too.  The  steamer 
carried  no  lights.  By  the  wheel  stood  the 
Captain,  and  old  Stephen  ready  to  take  his 
place  as  pilot.  As  for  us,  we  were  too 
anxious  to  stay  below,  and  were  on  deck 
looking  and  waiting. 

At  this  time,  when  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  couple  of  years  and  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  a  speedy  conclusion, 
the  spirit  of  the  North  was  fairly  roused. 
While  the  volunteers  were  pouring  into  the 
camp  by  thousands,  they  were  sending  new 
and  fast  cruisers  to  the  Southern  shores 
as  quickly  as  they  could  be  built.  Every 
day  increased  the  risk  of  a  successful  run ; 
every  day,  however,  the  value  of  the  cargo 
was  increased. 

"  Stephen,"  we  heard  the  Captain  say,  "  I 
have  got  a  note  from  Nassau.  The  Yanks 
expect  me ;  they  don't  know  I've  arrived 
and  started ;  but  there's  a  notion  among  the 
cruisers  that  I'm  to  be  met  with  somewhere 
about  this  time.  I  know  what  their  ships 
are,  and  where  they're  stationed.  Twenty- 
five  steamers  are  lying  off  Wilmington  this 
night  as  close  as  they  can  lie — out  of  the 
range  of  Fort  Fisher.  Half-a-dozen  more 
are  cruising  about  these  waters.  I  make  no 
count  of  them  Now,  Stephen,  the  only 
thing  to  decide  is  whether  it's  best  to  dash 
through  the  line  or  to  creep  along  the 


"The  coast,"  said  Stephen,  "is  a  awkward 
coast.  There's  nothing  to  steer  by ;  there's 
sands,  and  there's  never  a  light" 

"  We  can  show  a  light  from  the  inshore 
side.  They  will  answer  it ;  they  are  on  the 
look-out  all  night." 

"  I  would  rather,"  said  Stephen,  "  make 
a  dash  for  it  Once  inside  their  line  they 
will  find  it  hard  to  stop  us." 

"  Can  you  find  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
the  night?" 

"I  can  find  the  mouth  of  that  river 
blindfold  ;  never  fear  that ;  what  I  think  of 
is  the  shifting  sands  along  the  coast,  if  we 
have  to  creep  in." 

"  Pray  Heaven  !•"  whispered  Olive,  "  that 
one  of  those  half-dozen  cruisers  catch 
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We  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Half-a- 
dozen  times,  at  least,  the  engines  were 
stopped  on  an  alarm  being  given  from  the 
watch  in  the  fore-top,  and  we  expected 
to  hear  a  cannon-shot  crash  into  the 
vessel,  or  an  order,  at  least,  to  lay  to. 
Presently  the  engines  would  go  on,  and  the 
ship  proceed  on  her  way,  though  perhaps  on 
another  tack.  We  showed  no  light;  our 
coal  gave  out  little  smoke,  and  that  little, 
as  I  have  said,  was  discharged  from  the 
stern,  the  funnel  lying  flat  along  the 
deck. 

At  daybreak  we  rose  and  went  on  deck 
again.  None  of  the  men  seemed  to  have 
gone  below.  Stephen  and  the  Captain 
stood  together  by  the  wheel ;  all  hands 
were  on  the  watch,  though  as  yet  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  far ;  and  the  men,  if  they 
spoke  at  all,  spoke  in  whispers.  As  the 
sun  rose  behind  us,  we  found  ourselves 
alone  upon  the  ocean;  not  a  sail  was  in 
sight. 

"  No  cruiser  yet,"  I  whispered  to  Olive. 
"  Shall  we  reach  Wilmington  to-night  ?" 

"  A  steamer,"  cried  the  man  in  the  fore- 
top,  "off  the  starboard  bow!" 

I  could  see  nothing ;  the  broad  face  of  the 
ocean  glowed  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

"  He  sees,"  said  Olive,  "  a  faint  wreath 
of  smoke." 

I  suppose  we  altered  our  course,  because 
we  saw  no  more  of  that  steamer.  We  ran 
till  noon  without  further  adventure  ;  then 
another,  and  another,  and  another  alarm 
were  given  in  quick  succession,  and  the 
wheel  went  round  and  the  vessel  changed 
her  course.  There  was  no  waiting  to  make 
out  the  distant  ship  ;  every  stranger  was  a 
supposed  enemy. 

Before  long  we,  too,  whose  interest  it 
was  that  the  ship  should  be  taken,  shared 
in  the  general  excitement,  and  stood  on 
deck  watching  the  horizon,  which  lay  clear 
and  well  defined,  with  neither  mist  nor  fog 
to  hide  it. 

No  bells  were  rung  that  day.  At  noon 
the  chief  officer  made  his  observations  and 
reported  to  the  Captain,  who  mechanically 
ordered  him  to  "  make  it  so,"  but  he  made 
it  in  silence.  There  were  no  meals  served ; 
any  man  who  felt  hungry  went  into  the 
cook's  galley  and  got  something ;  the  cook 
himself  was  in  the  bows  ;  the  steward,  who 
brought  us  some  tea,  hurried  back  to  be  on 
the  watch  with  the  rest.  Now  and  then 
one,  tired,  lay  down  on  deck  in  the  sun  and 
fell  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  Darkness 
fell;  but  the  ship  pushed  on,  all  hands  as 
before  remaining  on  deck  all  night.  We 


remained  on  deck  till  midnight,  when  we 
reluctantly  went  below. 

" 1  almost  hope,"  said  Olive,  "  that  we 
shall  get  through  them." 

In  the  morning,  which  was  cloudy  with 
a  little  fog,  though  there  was  a  steady 
breeze  from  the  north-west,  we  made  our 
first  escape.  It  was  just  before  daybreak; 
we,  who  could  not  sleep,  were  on  deck 
again.  All  night  there  had  been  frequent 
alarms,  but  happily  (or  unhappily)  we 
passed  the  danger.  This  time,  however, 
things  looked  as  if  our  run  had  come  to  an 
end. 

The  mist  had  thickened ;  the  day  was 
slowly  breaking ;  we  held  our  course  but  at 
half  speed ;  suddenly  there  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  water  a  cruiser  three  times  our 
size,  under  steam  and  sail.  We  were  almost 
under  her  bows ;  they  shouted  to  us ;  their 
men  sprang  into  the  rigging  to  furl  the 
sails;  we  saw  them  hastily  run  out  the 
guns. 

"Avis  !"  cried  Olive,  "you  are  saved  !" 

Not  yet.  Captain  Eamsay  gave  an  order 
in  his  quiet  voice,  the  wheel  flew  round, 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  astern  of  the 
vessel,  at  full  speed  steaming  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind.  With  such  way  as  was  on  the 
cruiser,  she  was  out  of  sight  in  the  mist 
almost  before  we  had  time  to  look.  There 
was  a  great  popping  of  guns,  and  one  cannon- 
shot,  but  no  damage  done ;  and  when  the 
mist  presently  cleared,  and  the  sun  rose, 
we  could  indeed  see  her  smoke  away  on 
the  north  horizon,  but  we  were  invisible  to 
her. 

That  night  we  were  tojun  the  blockade. 

The  blockading  fleet  "was  chiefly  con- 
centrated round  the  port  of  Wilmington. 
There  were,  as  the  Captain  said,  twenty- 
five  vessels  lying  or  cruising,  in  a  sort  of 
semi-circle,  ten  miles  round  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  one  bank  of  which  was  Fort 
Fisher.  It  was  prudent  to  keep  outside 
the  range  of  that  fortress's  guns.  And 
without  the  circle  were  some  half-dozen 
fast-steaming  cruisers  always  on  the  look- 
out. That  evening  the  Captain  called  the 
men  aft. 

"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  I  had  intended  to 
make  a  dash  for  it,  as  I  have  often  done 
before.  You  are  not  the  men  to  be  afraid 
of  a  shot  or  two;  but  this  unfortunate  fall- 
ing in  with  one  of  their  ships  makes  it  seem 
,best  to  try  creeping  along  shore,  for  the 
alarm  will  be  given.  Therefore,  every  man 
to  his  post,  and  not  a  word  spoken ;  and, 
with  good  luck,  we  will  be  inside  Fort 
Fisher  before  daybreak." 
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The  men  retired.  Then  night  fell, 
and  we  could  hear  the  beating  of  our 
hearts. 

Stephen  now  took  the  wheel  himself,  and 
the  Captain  became  a  sort  of  chief  officer. 
At  the  helm,  proud  of  his  skill  and  new 
employment,  Stephen  looked  something 
like  that  beautiful  old  man  whom  I  had 
found  sleeping.  The  cunning,  sensual  look 
was  gone  from  him ;  he  stood  steady  as  a 
lion,  yet  eager  and  keen,  with  every  sense 
awake.  Presently  he  ordered  half  speed ; 
then  we  sounded ;  then  we  forged  ahead  a 
bit ;  sounded  again ;  then  before  us  I  saw, 
low  and  black  in  the  night,  the  coast  of 
America. 

Stephen  kept  her  on  her  way  slowly  and 
cautiously ;  the  screw  never  ceased,  but  we 
crept  slowly  along,  hugging  the  shore  as 
near  as  he  dared. 

"A  few  more  yards  nearer,  Pilot  1 "  asked 
the  Captain. 

"  No,  sir.  I  daren't  do  it.  We  are  as 
near  What's  that?    See  now." 

A  long,  grating  sound  as  the  bottom  just 
touched  the  sand.  The  ship  cleared  the 
shallow,  and  continued  her  slow,  silent 
crawling  along  the  shore. 

How  long  was  that  night !  How  slowly 
the  hours  crept  on ;  how  patiently  the  men 
watched  and  worked. 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  rather  later,  the 
ship  still  cautiously  hugging  the  dark  line 
of  coast,  that  the  end  came. 

We  were  moving  so  slowly  that  the  motion 
of  the  screw  could  hardly  be  felt ;  the  night 
was  very  still  and  dark;  the  sea  a  dead 
calm.  W e  were  as  close  to  the  shore  as  the 
Pilot  could  possibly  take  her ;  the  men  in 
the  bows  were  sounding  perpetually,  and 
sending  the  depth  aft  in  .whispers.  We 
had  shown  a  light  on  the  inshore  side ;  this 
was  answered  by  two  lights,  so  faint  as  to 
be  invisible  farther  out ;  they  were  the 
lights  to  guide  the  Pilot  into  the  harbour. 
Success  was  already  in  the  Captain's  hand ; 
a  few  minutes  more  and  the  last  few 
yards  of  the  long  voyage  would  be  run  in 
safety. 

Then  there  was  a  snapping  as  of  wood 
in  the  bows,  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  and  the  next 
moment  a  rocket  shot  high  in  the  air.  On 
our  starboard,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  us, 
was  lying  one  of  the  cruisers,  and  the  rocket 
had  gone  up  from  a  rowing  barge,  sent  out 
to  signalise  a  chance  blockade-runner,  which 
boat  we  had  nearly  run  down. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Captain 
Ramsay  had  we  run  her  down  altogether. 


"  Put  on  all  steam,"  shouted  the  Captain, 
as  the  rocket  was  answered  by  a  gun,  and 
then  another.  "  Let  them  blaze  away. 
Now,  then.  Five  minutes'  run,  lads,  and 
we'll  be  out  of  danger.  Steady,  Pilot, 
steady!" 

"Steady  it  is,  sir,"  answered  Stephen, 
as  another  cannon-shot  struck  the  water 
close  to  our  stern,  sending  the  spray 
flying. 

"  If  there  is  to  be  fighting,"  said  Olive, 
"  we  had  better  be  below,  where,  at  least, 
we  shall  be  a  little  safer." 

We  went  below ;  but  we  could  not  escape 
the  horrible  banging  of  the  cannon,  which 
seemed  to  be  firing  all  around  us,  nor  the 
rattling  of  the  rifles.  They  fired  at  random, 
because  they  could  not  see  us. 

The  men  lay  on  the  deck,  thinking  to  get 
shelter  from  the  bullets  if  any  should  come 
their  way ;  but  the  Captain  stood  by  the 
Pilot. 

"Plenty  of  water,  Pilot  V  he  asked. 

"  Deep  water,  sir.  Only  keep  her  head 
straight.    As  for  them  lubbers  with  their 

guns,  why  "    Here  he  stopped,  and  fell 

heavily  to  the  deck  with  a  groan.  The 
wheel  flew  round ;  the  little  steamer  swung 
round  with  it,  and  before  the  Captain  could 
put  up  the  helm,  she  ran  bows  on  heavily 
into  a  sandbank  and  stopped. 

"  We  are  ashore,"  said  Olive  quietly.  "  I 
think,  my  dear,  that  we  are  saved." 

On  deck  we  heard  a  great  trampling. 
The  crew  ran  aft  and  jumped  to  ease  her 
off ;  the  engines  were  reversed,  but  the  ship 
was  hard  and  fast. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  unfortunate 
Pilot,  the  only  man  struck  by  the  shot.  He 
lay  motionless. 

"  Cap'en,"  said  the  quartermaster  and 
bo's'n,  Liberty  Wicks  by  name,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  "  this  is  a  bad 
job." 

Captain  Ramsay  replied  by  a  volley  of 
oaths. 

"  They're  putting  off  a  boat  from  the 
Yankee,  sir.    Shall  we  lower  boats  1 " 

The  Captain  made  no  reply. 

"A  New  York  prison  or  a  run  in  the 
Southern  States  it  is,  Cap'en." 

Still  his  Captain  made  no  reply. 

Then  the  chief  officer  came  up. 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,  sir.  The 
men  are  lowering  the  boats.  Shall  we  put 
in  the  women  first  1 " 

The  Captain,  still  silent,  went  down  the 
companion,  followed  by  the  first  officer  and 
the  boatswain. 

Olive  had  lit  our  lamp  by  this  time. 
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"  Courage,  Avis  !"  she  whispered.  "  Now 
is  the  moment  of  your  deliverance  !" 

"  Come,"  he  said  roughly.  "  The  ship  is 
aground.  Avis,  and  you  other,  come  on 
deck  and  get  into  the  boats." 

"  No,"  said  Olive ;  "  we  shall  remain 
here." 

"  I  tell  you,  come  !" 

Olive  stood  before  me. 

"  She  shall  not  come  !" 

"  Stand  aside  !"  He  added  words  of 
loathing  and  hatred  which  I  will  not  write 
down.  "  Stand  aside,  or  by  the  Lord  I  will 
murder  you." 

"  She  shall  not  go  with  you.  Oh, 
villain!  she  shall  not  go  with  you  !" 

"Cap'en,  there's  no  time,"  growled  the 
quartermaster. 

The  Captain  drew  his  revolver ;  the  chief 
officer  knocked  up  his  hand. 

"  No  murder,  Captain  Ramsay,"  he  said, 
"  unless  you  murder  me  and  the  bo's'n 
too." 

"  The  Yanks  are  on  us  !"  cried  the  man. 
They  seized  the  Captain,  one  by  each  arm, 
and  dragged  him  up  the  companion.  We 
heard  a  trampling  on  deck,  a  shouting,  a 
pistol  shot,  and  a  sound  of  oars  in  the 
water. 

"They  are  chasing  the  blockade-runners," 
said  Olive.  "  They  will  be  back  presently 
to  scuttle  the  ship  and  destroy  the  cargo. 
Let  us  go  on  deck." 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  much.  We  heard 
in  the  distance  the  regular  fall  of  the  oars ; 
we  saw  a  flash  from  time  to  time.  Then 
there  was  silence  for  awhile,  and  then  we 
heard  the  oars  again. 

"The  cruiser's  men  are  coming  back," 
said  Olive. 

In  ten  minutes  they  came  alongside,  and 
we  saw  them  climbing  on  deck.  There 
were  twenty  of  them,  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols,  headed  by  a  young  Federal 
officer. 

He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  two 
ladies  on  board.  But  he  was  civil,  asked 
us  who  we  were,  and  what  we  were  doing 
on  board  a  blockade-runner. 

Olive  told  him  that  I  was  an  English 
lady  who  had  been  brought  away  against 
her  will,  that  her  own  business  was  my 
protection. 

"  We  have  no  business  in  the  South,"  she 
said ;  "  and  we  have  no  papers." 

"What  can  I  do  with  you  ?"  he  asked, 
evidently  not  believing  the  statement.  "  If 
I  take  you  aboard,  we  shall  not  know 
whether  to  treat  you  as  prisoners  or  not. 
If  I  land  you,  you  would  be  worse  off 


than  before.  What  is  the  name  of  this 
ship?" 

"  The  Maryland,  of  Liverpool,"  said  Olive. 
"  This  is  her  first  run." 
"  And  her  captain  1 " 
"  Captain  Ramsay." 
The  officer  whistled. 

"  I  wish  I  had  known,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
ladies,  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  as  you  have 
come  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  is  to  put  you  ashore  on  it.  No 
doubt  that  is  what  you  want ;  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  Dixie's  Land." 

"  We  would  rather,"  said  Olive,  "  that 
you  took  us  to  New  York,  even  as 
prisoners." 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

Here  a  deep  moan  interrupted  us,  and 
we  became  aware  for  the  first  time  that  poor 
old  Stephen  was  lying  wounded  at  the  helm, 
where  he  had  fallen. 

"  Water,"  he  groaned. 

I  fetched  him  water.  Olive  raised  his 
head. 

"Which  of  them  is  this?"  asked  the 
Federal. 

"  He  is  the  pilot,"  I  replied,  thinking  no 
harm  in  telling  the  truth. 

"  The  pilot,  is  he  ?  Well,  if  he  recovers, 
he  will  find  out  what  the  inside  of  a  prison 
is;  because  you  see,  ladies,  a  pilot  must 
know  the  shore,  and  a  pilot  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  Reb." 

He  felt  Stephen's  pulse. 

"  It  is  very  low.    I  doubt  he  is  dying." 

I  gave  him  the  water,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes. 

"  Is  that  you,  Avis  ?  Keep  clear  of  the 
Captain,"  he  whispered  slowly;  "  he's  well- 
nigh  desperate."  ; 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said:  "was  that  story  true 
about  the  raft?" 

"  You  was,"  he  said,  "  a  Piek-me-up,  off 
a  raft  in  Torres's  Straits ;  wropped  in 
bandanners;  and  your  mother  was  a 
Knobling.  Your  father,  he  was  admiral 
to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar."  Here  he 
fainted  again. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  officer,  "  we  have  no 
time.  Bo's'n." 

"Sir." 

"Put  these  ladies  into  the  boat, 
and  land  them  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  take  with 
you?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Olive. 

"  Then  "   He  raised  his  cap,  and  we 

followed  the  boatswain. 

We  were  closer  to  the  shore  than  I 
thought.    In  ten  minutes  the  sailors  stood 
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up  to  help  us  to  land.  Then  they  put  off 
again. 

The  voyage  was  over ;  the  ship  was 
ashore  ;  the  cargo  was  lost ;  the  blockade- 
runners  were  disappointed ;  and  we  were 
standing,  friendless  and  helpless,  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 

CHAPTER  IX.     ALL  THE  WAY  BY  THE 
UNDERGROUND. 

"  Oh,  Olive  ! "  I  cried,  "  what  shall  we  do 
now  1 " 

"I  know  the  country,"  she  replied;  "that 
is  a  great  thing  to  begin  with.  They  were 
trying  to  run  the  blockade  from  Long  Bay 
to  Smith's  Island ;  we  are  therefore,  I 
suppose,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River.  Wilmington  is  twenty  miles 
to  the  north,  and  more.  He  must  go  to 
Wilmington  first.  What  will  he  do  after- 
wards 1  No  one  saw  us  landed,"  she  said, 
after  consideration ;  "he  will  think  we 
are  taken  prisoners  by  the  Federals.  He 
will  make  for  New  York  in  hopes  of 
finding  you  there." 

"  Then,  if  he  goes  to  New  York,"  I 
said,  "  we  need  have  no  fear  for  our- 
selves, " 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  she  replied.  "  Con- 
sider, we  are  in  a  country  torn  by  civil 
war ;  we  have  no  means  of  showing  that 
we  are  not  spies  ;  I  myself  may  be  arrested 
as  a  fugitive  slave ;  we  have  five  hundred 
miles  and  more  to  go  before  we  reach  a 
place  where  I  may  be  free  from  that 
danger ;  we  have  no  money ;  we  have  no 
friends  ;  what  will  become  of  you  if  I  am 
carried  off  to  the  State  gaol  1 " 

To  that  I  had  nothing  in  reply.  What, 
indeed,  would  become  of  me — what  would 
become  of  her,  if  she  were  arrested  1 

She  read  my  thought. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "do  not  be  anxious 
about  me.  I  have  no  dread  of  the  prison 
for  myself  At  the  most  it  will  be  a  short 
captivity,  because  sooner  or  later — and  I 
think  very  soon — the  South  must  collapse. 
Then  abolition  will  set  us  all  free.  No 
fear,  now,  of  any  compromise.  At  first, 
indeed,  when  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
fighting  for  a  point  of  law  in  which  the 
South  had  the  best  of  it,  I  trembled  lest 
a  peace  might  be  patched  up,  and  the 
cause  of  the  slave  abandoned ;  now,  things 
have  gone  too  far.  The  negroes  must  be 
emancipated,  and  with  them  all  the  poor 
mulattoes,  octoroons,  and  whites  who  have 
the  taint  of  negro  blood,  the  most 
wretched  victims  of  this  most  wicked 
system.    Come,"  she  continued,  after  a 


pause,  "  we  must  not  linger  on  the 
shore.  Follow  me;  I  think  I  can  take 
you  to  a  place  where,  for  a  day  or  two 
if  necessary,  we  shall  contrive  a  hiding- 
place." 

It  was  time  to  decide  on  something, 
because  figures  were  to  be  seen  running 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  sands;  a 
bright  light  shot  up  from  the  ill-fated 
Maryland,  and  boats  were  seen  putting  off 
from  shore. 

"  The  Federals  have  set  fire  to  the  ship," 
said  Olive  ;  "  those  boats  are  put  off  by 
the  negroes,  anxious  to  secure  something 
from  the  wreck.  The  light  of  the  fire  will 
be  useful  to  us." 

She  hesitated  a  little. 

"Close  by,"  she  said,  "but  whether  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  is  a  little  village 
called  Smithville ;  five  or  six  miles  west 
of  Smithville  is  the  village  of  Shallotte; 
due  north  of  us  lies  the  Great  Green 
Swamp.  There  I  am  sure  to  find  a.  place 
where  no  one  will  look  for  us,  and  where 
we  can  rest,  though  the  accommodation 
will  be  rather  rough  for  you.  Are  you 
tired  1 " 

"  I  must  be  tired  indeed,"  I  said,  "  if  I 
could  not  find  strength  to  escape  from 
that  man." 

It  was  still  dark  night.  The  flames  of 
the  burning  ship  mounted  high  and  shed 
a  lurid  light,  which  was  of  some  use  to 
us,  if  not  much.  Olive  led  the  way,  which 
was  over  sand  hills  and  across  sandy 
ground,  fatiguing  to  walk  over.  After 
half  an  hour's  walking  we  came  to  ground 
which  was  wet  and  marshy. 

"  This,"  said  Olive,  "  is  the  beginning  of 
the  swamp.  Great  swamps  lie  all  along 
the  coast ;  they  were  designed  by  Pro- 
vidence, I  believe,  for  the  hiding-places 
of  runaways.  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
made  up  my  mind  there  was  nothing 
before  me  but  disgrace  and  wretchedness, 
unless  I  ran  away,  I  betook  myself  to 
this  swamp.  Here  I  lived  among  friendly 
blacks,  until  a  way  was  opened  for  me 
to  escape.  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  old 
friends  and  escape,  with  you,  once  more, 
by  the  old  route  —  the  Underground 
Railway." 

She  went  on  to  inform  me  that  stations 
had  been  established  by  Northern  sym- 
pathisers, where  runaways  were  received, 
entertained,  and  forwarded  on  their  way 
with  money  and  provisions.  Those  who 
acted  the  part  of  hosts  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  death  ;  because,  whatever  mercy  might 
be  shown  them  by  the  law,  none  would 
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be  shown  by  the  mob.  She  did  not  sup- 
pose, she  said,  that  these  stations  were 
altogether  broken  up  by  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  ;  rather,  because  the  abolitionists 
had  always  many  friends  in  the  South,  they 
would  be  multiplied  and  hedged  round  by 
greater  precautions. 
;  "  If  we  had  money,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
travel  openly  by  way  of  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The 
hue  and  cry  would  scarcely  reach  so  far. 
Besides,  we  might  disguise  ourselves  as 
boys  if  it  were  necessary.  But  without 
money  what  can  we  do  but  incur  suspicion  1 
Therefore,  for  a  second  time,  I  will  try  the 
Underground." 

We  walked  slowly  along,  I,  for  one, 
being  faint  from  hunger.  The  path — if  it 
was  a  path — was  soft  and  yielding,  yet 
Olive  went  on  in  full  assurance.  We  had 
left  the  shore  and  the  burning  ship  far 
behind  us.  Presently  the  day  broke,  and 
I  found  we  were  in  a  kind  of  forest,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  seen.  The  soil 
was  sometimes  of  silvery  sand,  in  which 
grew  tall  pine-trees;  a  never-ending  ex- 
panse of  pine-trees;  sometimes  a  green 
swamp,  in  which  cypresses,  with  great 
trunks  and  roots  sticking  up  like  boulders, 
took  their  place.  Among  them  were  also 
the  sycamore  and  the  beech,  with  trees 
whose  names  I  did  not  know.  There  was 
also  a  beautiful  underwood  of  trailing  vines 
and  creepers,  which  climbed  to  the  very 
tops  of  the  trees  and  hung  down  in  net- 
work. When  the  sun  rose  there  rose  with 
him  flocks  of  great  buzzards,  sailing  slowly 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  the  air  became 
musical  with  the  notes  of  smaller  birds. 
But  no  road  or  path,  no  cultivation,  no 
huts,  no  rising  smoke,  no  sign  of  human 
habitation. 

"  Before  the  war,"  said  Olive,  "  there 
would  have  been  danger  from  turpentine 
factories  scattered  about  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamp.  Now  their  owners  have  gone  to 
the  front  and  the  factories  are  stopped.  So 
much  the  better  for  us." 

"  Oh,  Olive,"  I  cried,  feeling  as  if  flight 
were  useless  and  it  were  better  to  drop 
down  and  let  what,  might-be  come,  "  is 
there  much  farther  to  walk  ? " 
!  "Not  much,  before  we  make  our  first 
halt,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  know  not  what 
to  expect  for  food." 

I  suppose  a  mile  or  so  is  not  much ;  to 
a  strong  girl  it  means  twenty  minutes'  walk; 
to  me  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  come 
;    to  an  end. 

"  I  am  looking,"  said  Olive,  "  for  Daddy 
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G-aloon's  hut.  It  is  six  years  and  more 
since  last  I  came  here ;  but  the  woods  were 
blazed,  and  I  have  followed  their  guidance. 

And  I  think,  Avis,  I  think  that  Here 

it  is/' 

Within  a  little  clump  of  pines  standing 
on  a  knoll,  was  a  hut,  at  the  door  of  which 
sat  an  old  negro.  He  was  dressed  in 
nothing,  apparently,  but  a  pair  of  cotton 
trousers  and  a  cotton  shirt.  He  was  old 
and  bowed,  yet  his  eye  was  bright  and 
keen.  He  rose  slowly,  as  Olive  pushed 
her  way  between  the  trunks,  and  stared 
at  her  curiously,  but  not  as  if  he  were 
frightened. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Daddy  1 "  she 
asked. 

"I  guess,"  he  replied,  "I  tink  for  suah, 
you'm  Missy  Olive,  from  Squire  Cassily.'s 
over  dah  way  yander.  What  you'm  doin' 
back  again  1  Wan'  anuder  journey  by  dat 
Undergroun'  1    Ho  !  " 

"I  am  back  again,  Daddy,  because  I 
couldn't  help  it.  First,  give  this  young 
lady  some  breakfast." 

He  peered  into  my  face  and  took  hold 
of  my  hand. 

"Dis  young  lady  not  a  yaller  gal;  guess 
she  is  from  de  Norf." 

"  No,  Daddy;  she  is  from  England.  She 
has  enemies,  and  she  has  no  money;  she 
will  travel  with  me." 

He  gave  me  some  simple-  food  —  cold 
boiled  pork,  with  meal  and  honey — which 
I  devoured  greedily ;  and  then,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  I  lay  down  in  a  corner,  the 
old  man  covering  me  with  a  blanket,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  evening  when  I  awoke.  Olive 
was  sitting  beside  me,  patient,  watching, 
just  as  she  had  sat  beside  me  on  board 
the  Maryland.  Nothing  changed  her  face. 
It  was  always  sad;  always  the  face  of 
one  who  has  suffered;  always  the  face  of 
one  who  expects  more  suffering;  always 
patient. 

We  made  our  supper  as  we  had  made 
our  breakfast,  off  pork  and  meal  and  honey. 
Then  Olive  told  me  something  of  her 
plans. 

This  old  negro,  who,  by  some  accident, 
or  for  something  he  had  done,  had  long 
since  received  his  freedom,  came  to  Green 
Swamp  thirty  years  before,  and  settled  in 
the  hut  which  he  built  there.  How  he 
lived  it  was  difficult  to  say;  he  grew 
nothing;  he  had  neither  pigs  nor  cattle 
nor  fowls ;  he  did,  apparently,  no  work ; 
yet  he  had  money,  and  bought  things  at 
the  nearest  village  where  there  was  a  store. 
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In  fact,  the  old  man  occupied  a  terminus 
station  on  the  great  many  branched  Under- 
ground Railway.  All  the  slaves  in  North 
Carolina  knew  that ;  hut,  at  a  time  when 
to  be  found  guilty  of  such  a  crime  was 
enough  to  make  the  neighbourhood  rise 
and  burn  the  man  alive,  when  any  reward 
would  have  been  offered  for  conviction, 
not  a  negro  or  a  mulatto  in  the  State 
ever  gave  information.  If  a  "  boy  "  wanted 
to  run  away,  he  would  go  naturally  and 
without  being  told  to  Daddy  Galoon's, 
who  would  pass  him  on  to  the  next 
station. 

The  station  of  Green  Swamp  was  safe 
too,  because  the  place  was  intersected  by 
so  many  streams  that  the  hounds  used 
in  hunting  fugitives  were  easily  put  off  the 
scent.  Therefore,  for  twenty  years  old 
Daddy  had  been  passing  them  along.  No 
one  knew  of  his  existence,  except  his  own 
people  :  no  one  knew  of  his  hut  except 
those  to  whom  the  secret  blazing  of  the 
trees  had  been  confided. 

"It  is  much  easier  than  it  was,"  said 
Olive.  "  All  the  men  who  used  to  live  by 
hunting  us  are  gone  to  the  war;  their 
packs  of  hounds  are  destroyed  ;  the  mean 
whites  who  loafed  around,  too  proud  to 
work,  and  only  too  happy  to  join  in  a  nigger 
hunt,  have  all  been  drafted  to  the  armies 
in  the  field  ;  people  are  too  busy  to  look 
much  after  us ;  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
have  much  trouble,  unless  my — the  Captain 
— has  had  me  already  proclaimed.  The 
chief  fear  is  that,  as  we  cannot  account  for 
ourselves,  we  may  be  taken  for  spies.  If 
only  we  had  some  money!" 

She  then  told  me  that  Daddy  had  gone 
to  Wilmington  to  ascertain  if  anything  had 
been  done. 

He  came  back  next  day  with  news  which 
made  my  blood  boil. 

Captain  Ramsay  had  learned  that  we 
had  been  put  ashore  ;  some  "  beach  com- 
bers," some  of  the  men  who  prowled  about 
to  pick  up  what  they  could  from  the  wreck 
of  a  blockade-runner,  had  seen  us  landed 
hy  the  Federal  boat.  His  first  idea  was  to 
go  in  search  of  us,  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  country  ;  he  next  proposed  to  organise 
a  hunting  party  in  the  ancient  fashion, 
with  hounds  ;  this  fell  through  because  he 
could  get  no  one  to  join  him ;  the  old 
pastime  of  the  nigger  chase  was  forgotten 
in  those  days  of  fiercer  excitement ;  be- 
sides, there  were  too  many  English  and 
others  in  Wilmington  just  then,  for  it  was 
a  time  when  all  parties  in  the  South  were 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  England,  and 


not  get  bad  reports  spread  about  the  cruelty 
of  the  Institution.  Finally,  he  advertised 
us.  And  the  old  man  brought  us  a  copy 
of  his  infamous  placard  : 

"One  Thousand  Dollars  Reward. 
— Run  away.  The  girl  Olive,  the  property 
of  Squire  Cassily,  Cumberland  County. 
Mulatto,  will  pass  for  white.  Black  hair, 
black  eyes,  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Also 
the  girl  Avis,  eighteen  years  of  age,  mulatto, 
brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Tries  to  pass  for 
an  Englishwoman.  Property  of  Jefferson 
Ramsay,  master  mariner. 

"  Were  last  seen  together  on  the  shore 
near  Smith ville.  Will  endeavour  to  escape 
to  the  North.  The  above  reward  will  be 
given  to  any  who  will  bring  these  girls 
together  to  the  advertiser,  Captain  Ramsay 
aforesaid." 

Would  anyone  believe  that  a  man  could 
be  so  villainous  1  One  of  these  women, 
his  wife,  put  away  by  some  idle  form  of 
law,  and  the  other  the  girl  to  whom  he 
had  offered  love,  and  the  protection  of  a 
husband.  He  would  hunt  down  both  by 
slave-dealers ;  he  would  hand  over  one  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  her  former  master, 
and  the  other — what  would  he  do  with  the 
other  1 

"  We  need  not  ask  that  question,  Avis," 
said  Olive,  "because  you  shall  not  fall  into 
his  hands." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Daddy  1 "  she  asked 
the  old  negro. 

"  Missy  bes'  stay  here  day  or  two.  No- 
body gwine  come  here.  Dey  won'  hunt  in 
de  swamp.  By'm-by,  forget  about  it ;  den 
missy  start  right  away." 

This  seemed  good  advice,  and  we  re- 
solved to  adopt  it. 

After  three  weary  days  in  the  hut,  it 
was  determined  that  we  should  make  a 
start.  I  was  rested,  and  felt  strong  again 
in  the  bracing  sharp  air  of  this  strange 
new  country.  We  had  twelve  miles  to 
make  that  day,  with  Daddy  as  our  guide, 
through  the  wild  untrodden  forest  land. 

This  stage  was  easily  done.  We  halted 
for  dinner  at  noon  in  one  of  the  clumps 
of  cypress  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
reached  our  night  quarters — another  hut, 
provided  with  little  except  two  or  three 
blankets  and  a  cache  of  preserved  soup, 
which  he  dug  up  from  where  he  had 
put  it,  and  of  which  we  made  our 
dinner; 

The  next  day's  stage  was  the  same.  All 
this  time  the  country  did  not  change. 
Always  the  swamp  and  the  sand ;  always 
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the  pines  and  the  cypresses  ;  always  over- 
head the  buzzards ;  and  only  sometimes, 
to  vary  the  monotony,  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  or  a  herd  of  deer. 

On  the  third  day  we  were  to  leave  the 
swamp  and  take  to  the  roads  and  villages, 
when  our  danger  would  begin. 

"  Olive,"  I  said,  "  if  they  take  us  pri- 
soners, what  will  they  do  next  1  " 

"  They  would  be  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
take  us  to  Wilmington  in  order  to  get  the 
reward." 

"  Would  they — would  they  be  cruel  1 " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  replied  calmly, 
"  slave-catchers  are  not  the  most  kindly  of 
men.  But  I  doubt  their  daring  to  inflict 
any  cruelty  upon  us." 

I  conjured  up  a  dreadful  vision  of 
manacles,  chains,  and  men  brandishing 
heavy  whips,  which  remained  with  me  until 
our  escape  was  accomplished.  I  was,  I 
confess,  horribly  frightened.  The  name  of 
slave  to  an  English  girl  has  something  truly 
terrible  in  it;  that  I  should  be  actually 
advertised  for  as  a  runaway  slave,  was 
a  thing  most  appalling  to  me.  Olive,  to 
whom  it  had  happened  before,  naturally 
took  things  more  quietly. 

The  house  which  was  to  receive  us  on 
the  third  day  was  on  the  confines  of  a 
little  town.  It  belonged  to  a  Baptist 
minister,  who,  a  Northerner  by  birth, 
had  long  since  journeyed  South  with 
the  sole  object  of  helping  runaways 
to  escape.  It  was  courageous  and  noble 
of  him ;  how  he  reconciled  it  with  his 
conscience  as  a  Christian  to  carry  on 
the  deception  of  being  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  the  South  and  admirer  of  the 
Institution,  I  do  not  know.  Daddy  Galoon 
timed  the  march  this  day  so  as  to  bring 
us  to  the  house  after  dark.  It  was  a 
wooden  house,  like  all  the  rest,  standing 
within  a  small  fence.  The  old  man  removed 
a  bar  and  we  stepped  over.  He  led  the 
way  to  a  back  door,  at  which  he  gave 
four  knocks,  which  evidently  belonged  to 
the  secrets  of  his  trade.  The  door  was 
instantly  opened,  and  a  lady  invited  us  to 
step  in. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  room  which 
seemed  to  serve  as  kitchen  and  dining- 
room. 

Daddy  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  came 
no  farther  with  his  pilgrims.  Here  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  said  solemnly,  "De 
Lord  bress  de  runaways  !"  Then  he  shut 
the  door  and  disappeared,  to  return  to  his 
solitary  hut  in  the  Green  Swamp  and  wait 
for  more. 


"Good  Heaven,  girls!"  cried  the  lady; 
"  who  are  you  1 " 

I  now  became  aware,  though  horribly  tired 
and  oppressed  with  a  dreadful  anxiety 
about  my  boots,  the  soles  of  which  were 
dropping  off,  that  we  were  addressed 
by  a  most  delightful  old  lady,  comely, 
motherly,  and  kind.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
uncommon  in  her  experience  to  be  asked 
shelter  by  two  white  girls,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  only  five-and-twenty,  and  the 
younger  had  not  one  single  feature  of  the 
ordinary  mulatto  appearance. 

Olive,  as  usual,  told  the  story.  She 
told  it  calmly,  effectively,  in  a  few  words, 
and  so  clearly  that  it  carried  with  it  the 
internal  evidence  of  truth.  Our  protector 
was  indignant.  She  had  never,  she  said, 
heard  so  dreadful  a  case.  Negroes  and 
mulattoes  in  hundreds  had  used  her  house — 
note  that  the  house  would  have  been  burned 
over  their  heads  had  one  of  the  fugitives 
for  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment 
informed  upon  them — they  were  nmning 
away  from  the  lash,  from  separation,  from 
slavery  ;  but  never  before  had  she  heard  of 
a  man  trying  to  drive  his  wife  back  into 
slavery,  and  putting  an  English  girl  into 
the  Hue  and  Cry  as  an  escaped  servant, 
so  that  he  might  force  her  into  a  form  of 
marriage. 

Long  before  she  had  concluded  her  in- 
dignant invective  against  our  persecutor  I 
was  sound  asleep. 

We  rested  here  for  two  days,  and  were 
provided  by  our  kind  hostess — her  husband 
having  gone  North  in  charge  of  a  runaway 
mulatto  family — with  changes  of  dress,  of 
which  we  were  greatly  in  want.  Remember 
that  I  was  "  shipped  "  with  nothing  but 
what  I  stood  in;  while  my  companion,  who 
could  help  me  a  little,  had  only  what  she 
could  bring  on  board  in  a  bag  when  she 
became  a  stowaway.  And  we  were  landed 
with  nothing  at  all,  and  had  marched  forty 
miles  and  more  over  bog  and  rough  country, 
and  had  slept  three  nights  in  log  huts.  We 
were,  however,  in  the  hands  of  a  true 
Samaritan,  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  gave 
us  a  complete  new  outfit,  and  provided  us 
with  money,  which  we  promised  to  repay, 
in  case  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  which 
the  almighty  dollar   might   exhibit  to 


She  was  of  opinion  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  us  in  the  Wilmington  papers  would 
be  copied  by  others,  so  that  we  could  not 
rely  upon  being  out  of  danger  until  we 
were  finally  out  of  the  Southern  States. 
Virginia,  she  said,  was  the  most  dangerous 
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country  for  us,  and  she  counselled  us  to 
travel  by  night  if  we  could,  or  at  all  events 
in  the  evening,  by  short  stages,  and  by  a 
route  laid  down  by  her,  on  which  we  should 
meet  with  plenty  of  friends  and  sympa- 
thisers, because  it  was  the  regular  way  of 
her  "Railway."  She  also  gave  us  minute 
directions  as  to  our  next  resting-place,  where 
we  should  be  entertained  and  treated  in 
like  manner  by  her  friends  and  fellow- 
conspirators. 

Thus  rested  and  set  up,  we  continued 
on  the  third  day  our  long  and  anxious 
journey. 

Our  conductor  was  a  young  negro,  who 
informed  me,  thinking  that  I  was,  in  spite 
of  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  one  of  his  own 
people,  that  he  was  really  free,  and  had 
volunteered  this  dangerous  Underground 
Railway  business,  pretending  to  be  the 
minister's  slave-boy. 

He  chose  cross  roads,  the  badness  of  which 
I  could  not  have  thought  possible,  to  our 
first  stage.  This,  like  the  preceding,  was 
the  first,  or  last,  house  in  a  little  village  or 
township,  and  here  we  were  entertained 
in  like  manner,  and  next  day  went  on. 
The  indignation  of  our  hosts,  excited 
everywhere  as  we  told  our  story,  encou- 
raged them  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution with  us.  Yet  once  we  were  in  great 
danger,  and  escaped  only  by  an  accident 
which  I  dare  not  call  otherwise  than 
Providential. 

The  roads  in  North  Carolina  were  then, 
whatever  they  are  now,  everywhere  bad. 
Roads,  indeed,  many  of  them  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called ;  they  are  mere  openings  through 
the  forest  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  "piny  woods."  There  are 
frequent  forks,  so  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
lose  one's  way  than  to  keep  it.  There  are 
brooks  to  cross,  and  fallen  trunks  to  get 
over.  Every  now  and  then  we  came  to  a 
clearing,  where  maize  had  been  planted,  and 
a  small  log  cottage  built.  In  all  of  them 
we  saw  children,  and  listless,  despondent 
white  women,  mostly  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths.  All  these  houses  were  exactly 
alike  ;  the  furniture  was  rough  and  rude ; 
they  were  dirty;  they  looked  what  they 
were,  the  houses  of  ignorant  vagabonds, 
too  proud  to  work  in  the  fields,  too 
lazy  for  any  industry,  too  stupid  for  any 
improvement. 

"  It  is  the  curse,"  said  Olive,  "  which 
slavery  brings  with  it.  The  land  is 
accursed  for  the  sins  of  its  owners.  Nothing 
prospers.  There  are  no  roads ;  there  are 
no  farms ;   there   are   no  manufactures, 


because  labour  is  considered  the  duty  of 
the  blacks." 

There  were  no  white  men,  because  they 
were — unless  they  were  too  old — one  and 
all  away  with  the  armies  of  the  South.  But 
the  women  of  the  cabins  asked  us  no  ques- 
tions, and  seemed  indifferent  whether  their 
cause  was  winning  or  losing.  They  had  no 
papers,  no  books.  I  believe  most  of  them 
could  not  write.  What  a  dreadful  life  must 
theirs  be,  shut  up  in  the  silent  woods, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond, 
no  thought  of  how  life  can  be  made 
beautiful!  "It  is  the  curse  of  slavery," 
said  Olive. 

I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
places  we  stopped  at;  they  all  seemed 
to  me  exactly  alike.  The  roads  were 
alike ;  the  country  seemed  the  same  day 
after  day.  Nor  do  I  remember  how  many 
days  we  had  travelled — but  it  could  not 
have  been  many — when  we  fell  into  our 
great  danger. 

It  arose  from  our  guide  losing  his  way  on 
the  road.  Somehow  or  other  we  took  the 
wrong  fork,  and  presently,  instead  of 
arriving  at  one  of  the  little  places  where 
we  were  to  stay,  we  drove  straight  into 
the  very  town  we  wished  most  to  avoid, 
Fayetteville,  which  is  not  only  the  principal 
place  in  North  Carolina  next  to  Raleigh, 
but  is  also  connected  by  a  railway  with 
Wilmington.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  dan- 
gerous place. 

Olive  instructed  our  guide  to  say  that  we 
were  two  ladies  on  our  way  to  Richmond, 
and  that  he  was  our  boy.  We  then 
drove  to  the  hotel,  and  entered  boldly. 
It  was  then  just  after  dark.  It  was 
easy  to  stay  in  our  room  that  evening, 
and  a  couple  of  dimes  induced  one  of 
the  servants  to  bring  some  supper  to 
us.  But  the  morning  would  bring  its 
dangers. 

We  stayed  in  our  room  till  breakfast- 
time,  when,  not  being  able  to  make  any 
excuse,  we  descended  slowly  to  the  saloon. 
There  the  tables  were  crowded  with  guests, 
who  all  appeared  too  much  occupied  in  the 
business  of  eating  to  pay  any  attention 
to  us.  Only  one  of  the  company — a 
sallow,  evil-looking  man — seemed  to  me  to 
look  at  us  more  curiously  than  I  liked. 
In  fact,  his  gaze  became  so  earnest  that 
I  became  faint  with  terror,  and  was  glad 
indeed  when  we  could  rise  and  leave  the 
table.  • 

The  boy  was  waiting  for  us  with  the 
trap  in  which  he  had  driven  us  from 
the  last  station.    We  brought  down  our 
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luggage,  paid  our  bill,  and  were  ready 
to  depart,  when  the  man  who  had  caused 
me  so  much  terror  stepped  up  to  me  and 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
forefinger. 

"  Guess,"  he  said  roughly,  "  that  you've 
got  to  hev  a  word  with  me  before  you 
go." 

"  Olive  !."  I  cried,  catcliing  her  by  the 
arm ;  "  oh  !  Olive  !" 

It  was  the  worst  thing  I  could  have  said. 
He  laughed  aloud. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  Gentlemen, 
these  are  two  runaway  yaller  gals,  adver- 
-  tised  for  in  the  Wilmington  Herald.  A 
thousand  dollars  reward." 

I  stood  trembling.  For  a  moment  Olive 
lost  her  head.  She  made  as  if  she 
would  tear  me  away  and  fly.  Only  for  a 
moment. 

"Gentlemen,"  she  said,  instantly  re- 
covering herself,  "bear  witness,  all  of 
you,  that  I  am  the  wife  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  this  young  lady  is  an  English- 
woman." 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  little 
crowd  which  gathered  round  us,  and 
murmurs. 

The  man  replied  by  reading  the  adver- 
tisement, pointing  out  as  he  read  the 
exactness  of  the  description. 

Olive  whispered  me. 

"  I  claim,"  I  cried,  "  the  protection  of 
the  British  Consul !" 

There  was  no  British  Consul  in  the 
place. 

"  Is  there  no  one  here,"  I  asked,  "  who 
will  defend  two  helpless  women  against  a 
villain?" 

"  Ef  you  air  runaways,"  said  one  man  in 

the  crowd;  "  ef  you  air  yaller  "  And  at 

that  fatal  word  all  sympathies  were  dried 
up. 

It  seemed  there  was  no  help  but  we 
must  go. 

"Na — ow,"  said  our  captor,  "guess  you'd 
better  go  quiet,  or  there's  handcuffs  and 
other  things." 

Just  then,  however,  a  rescuer  appeared, 
a  veritable  St.  George,  a  Perseus,  though 
in  the  lank  shape  and  forbidding  features 
of  Liberty  Wicks,  bo's'n  and  quartermaster 
of  the  Maryland.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  Olive  cried  to  him  by 
name,  and  he  turned,  and,  seeing  us,  burst 
through  the  crowd. 

"  Darn  my  scuppers  !  What's  this  1  Beg 
your  pardon,  ladies,"  taking  off  his  hat ; 
"  but  what's  this  little  difficulty  1" 

"  Bo's'n,"  said  Olive,  quietly  and  with 
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dignity,  "when  I  sailed  with  you  from  New 
York  to  Havannah,  four  years  ago,  what 
was  my  name  1  Perhaps  you  will  tell  these 
gentlemen." 

"  You  was  Mistress  Angel,  the  captain's 
wife." 

"You  hear,  gentlemen.  The  captain's 
wife.  The  wife  of  Captain  Angel,  of  the 
ship  Providence,  in  the  Havannah  trade. 
Is  it  likely  that  Captain  Angel's  wife 
should  be  a  runaway  ?  Now,  will  you  tell 
these  gentlemen,  bo's'n,  where  you  took  on 
board  this  young  lady  1 " 

"  Off  the  port  o'  Boscastle,  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  in  England,"  he  replied. 
"  Brought  aboard,  she  was,  by  the  captain 
and  the  pilot." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Olive,  "  are 
you  satisfied  ?  Or  shall  I  ask  my  friend 
here  to  protect  us  against  a  man,  probably 
a  mean  Yankee  " — she  threw  infinite  con- 
tempt into  those  words — "  who  would  pre- 
tend that  we  are  runaway  slaves." 

Liberty  Wicks  stepped  to  the  front,  and 
stood  before  us. 

"  Ef,"  he  said  resolutely,  "any  man  here 
lays  hands  on  these  two  ladies,  he  lays  hands 
on  me."  He  drew  a  revolver  from  his 
breast,  and  looked  round,  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger.  "I  allow,"  he  said,  "two 
minutes  for  that  onfort'nate  cuss  to  order 
his  coffin." 

He  had  so  resolute  an  air,  and  looked  so 
terrible,  this  lanky  man  with  the  hard 
features  and  the  weather-beaten  cheeks, 
that  they  all  drew  back. 

He  then  called  our  boy. 

"Where,  boy,  was  you  goin'  to  take 
these  ladies  ?"  he  asked. 

"  They  was  gwine,"  said  the  boy  readily, 
"by  the  nearest  way  to  Ealeigh,  on  their 
way  to  Richmond,  in  Virginny,  where  they 
was  to  stay  with  their  friends." 

"That  looks  like  runnin'  away,  that 
does,"  said  Liberty,  looking  round  with 
triumph.  "  Goin'  to  Richmond.  Goin'  to 
head-quarters.  Now,  stand  aside,  lubbers 
all,  and  let  the  ladies  pass.  By  your  leave, 
ma'am,"  he  touched  his  hat  again,  "  I  will 
go  part  of  the  way  with  you.  Lord  love 
us !  Here's  a  sweet  English  rosebud  for 
you."  He  addressed  the  crowd,  but  he 
meant  me.  "A  sweet  and  pretty  blushin' 
young  thing,  and  you  play  it  that  mean 
on  her  as  to  call  her  a  cussed  yaller  gell. 
Yah !  I'm  ashamed  o'  North  Car'lina.  That's 
a  fact." 

We  were  in  the  carriage  now.  He 
hitched  himself  on  to  the  footboard,  and 
we  drove  away  as  rapidly  as  our  boy  dared, 
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the  honest  bo's'n  hurling  derision  behind 
him  in  language  which  our  would-be  captor 
no  doubt  understood.  To  me  it  was  a 
foreign  tongue.  When  we  were  outside 
the  town,  and  again  in  the  "  piny  woods," 
he  changed  his  tone. 

"  Boy,"  he  said,  "  steer  quick  out  of  this 
road.  Take  the  first  fork ;  never  mind 
where  it  takes  you  to.  I  know  that  slave- 
hunting  coon.  He  came  down  here  a 
purpus  on  the  hunt  for  the  reward.  Them 
mean  whites  'ud  live  on  rewards  if  they 
could.  Thought  you'd  make  for  the  nearest 
town,  and  be  landed  like  a  salmon  in  a 
net.  And  he  won't  give  in  'thout  another 
run  for't.  I  see  that  in  his  yaller  eye. 
He's  gone  to  git  a  warrant,  an'  he'll  make 
tracks  after  us  as  fast  as  he  can  lay  fut  to 
yerth.  Therefore,  cross  country  is  the 
word,  onless  we  are  all  to  go  to  the  State 
gaol  together,  where  you,  brother  Snow- 
ball, will  taste  the  Confederate  cat,  and 
I  shall  grow  fat  on  the  Confederate 
bacon." 

The  boy  grinned,  and  turned  the  trap 
off  the  main  road  into  one  of  the  little 
forest  tracks. 

"Ladies,"  he  went  on,  "I  know  all  about 
it,  and  you  kin  trust  me,  for  though  I  was 
born  down  to  Norfolk,  my  father  was  a 
honest  Yank,  and  as  for  slavery,  why, 
I  just  hate  ut ;  there,  I  hate  ut.  As 
for  you,  marm,"  he  addressed  himself  to 
Olive,  "  it  may  be  true  what  that  mur- 
derin'  villain  said,  and  it  may  not  be  true. 
All  I  know  for  sartain  is  that  you  shipped 
aboard  with  us  twice  :  wanst  you  was  the 
Cap'en's  wife,  and  the  second  time,  when 
the  skipper  had  changed  his  name,  you 
was  a  stowaway.  And  as  for  you,  young 
lady,  you  was  kidnapped.  Now  we're 
comfortable  and  understand  each  other; 
and  so,  ladies,  ef  you'll  tell  me  your  plans, 
you  may  trust  me." 

It  was  risky,  but  we  were  completely  at 
his  mercy,  and  besides,  we  remembered  his 
whispers  on  board  the  ship. 

Olive  told  him  all.  She  confessed  that 
she  had  been  formerly  a  slave  in  this  same 
State,  though  in  appearance  as  white  as 
any  European ;  that  she  had  escaped  by 
the  Underground  Railway  ;  that  she  had 
told  Captain  Jefferson  Ramsay,  alias 
Valentine  Angel,  everything  before  their 
marriage ;  that  we  now  designed  to  effect 
our  escape  by  the  same  way  in  which 
she  had  before  succeeded ;  and  that  it 
was  only  by  the  accident  of  losing  our  way 
that  we  found  ourselves  at  Fayetteville 
at  all. 


He  approved  our  design,  and  told  us, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  for  us,  that 
Tennessee  was  most  likely,  by  this  time, 
in  the  hands  of  the  North,  so  that  once 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  we  were 
safe. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Captain. 

"  At  first,"  he  said,  "he  was  mad  at  losing 
his  ship,  his  cargo,  and — the  young  lady." 
Then  he  begged  Olive's  pardon. 

"  You  need  not,"  she  said.  "  I  know  my 
husband  as  well  as  you." 

"There  is  nothing,"  he  told  us,  "nothing 
on  this  yerth  that  he  would  not  do  to 
gain  his  ends.  Robbery,  murder,  shootin' 
and  slaughterin',  conspirin'  and  plottin', 
misrepresentin'  and  lyin',  bullyin'  and 
threatenin',  all  this  comes  in  the  day's 
work.  As  for  revenge,  it  is  the  Cap'en's 
nature  to  remember  the  bad  deeds  and 
forget  the  good.  I'm  his  old  shipmet. 
Well,  what  then  1  As  fur  what  I've 
done  in  takin'  you  out  o'  the  hands  o' 
the  'Malakites,  if  he  had  me  aboard  knifin' 
would  be  too  good  for  me.  Reckon  ef  we 
meet  there'll  be  a  hole  made  in  the  man 
who  draws  the  slowest.  Bad  job  fur  that 
man,  it'll  be.  Shipmets  we  mustn't  never 
be  no  more.  Pity,  too,  for  the  Cap'en's 
got  a  lucky  hand,  and  blockade-runnin'  is 
sweet  and  lovely  biz  for  them  as  likes 
large  profits.  Wal,  mad  at  first  he  waz, 
and  went  around  like — like  a  eel  in  a 
ash-pit ;  nobody,  not  even  the  chief  officer, 
didn't  venture  go  a-nigh  him  fur  a  spell. 
Then  he  heard  that  you  ladies  was  seen  put 
ashore  •  and  then  he  put  out  them  advertise- 
ments. I've  knowed  the  Cap'en  for  nigh 
twenty  year,  and  sailed  with  him  on  many 
a  cruise,  and  seen  a-  deal  o'  wild  and 
bloody  work,  but  I  never  seen  nor  hearn 
a  more  desperate  wickedness  than  to  call 
his  own  wife,  and  the  young  lady  whom 
he'd  kidnapped,  runaway  yaller  gells. 
'Pears  most  as  if  I  should  be  feared  of 
sailin'  in  the  same  craft  with  such  a  man. 
Talk  o'  Jonas !  What  he  did  wasn't 
nowhere  near  it !" 

So  we  changed  the  route  which  had 
been  laid  down  for  us  by  our  kind  friends 
of  that  secret  institution  which  had  be- 
friended so  many  poor  creatures,  and  drove 
across  the  strange  forest-covered  country 
by  the  cross  tracks  which  we  chose  by 
compass,  not  knowing  whither  they  would 
lead  us,  so  only  that  we  should  not  come 
out  upon  any  town.  Towns,  indeed,  in 
North  Carolina  were  scarce. 

It  was  a  wonderful  journey,  the  recol- 
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lection  of  which  lives  always  in  my  mind 
and  will  never  leave  me.  There  was  the 
sense  of  being  hunted,  which  made  me 
wake  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  clutch 
at  Olive's  wrist  and  cry  aloud  for  Tielp ; 
there  was  the  silent  deserted  forest;  the 
cottages  where  the  poor  creatures  lived 
whose  husbands  were  with  the  rebel  armies, 
and  whose  children  ran  about  as  wild  and 
as  untaught  as  their  mothers.  There  was 
the  midday  camp  for  dinner,  and  some- 
times the  night  camp,  when  in  the  warm 
summer  nights  it  was  no  great  harm  to 
sleep  in  the  open.  There  were  the  bad 
corduroy  roads,  over  which  our  hickory- 
built  carriage,  tough  and  yielding  as  steel, 
bumped  and  jumped  us  from  the  seat. 
There  were  the  places  where  we  had  to 
get  out  and  ford  a  stream;  there  were 
days  when  we  could  get  no  food,  and 
days  when  we  fared  sumptuously.  Our 
negro  boy  was  always  good-natured,  laugh- 
ing, happy,  and  careless ;  he  had  no 
fear  or  any  anxiety.  Our  protector  was 
always  grim  of  aspect,  yet  kind  of 
speech ;  rough  in  his  manner,  yet  a  very 
Don  Quixote  for  chivalry  towards  women. 
To  walk  beside  him  was  to  feel  that 
one  had  a  protector  indeed,  as  true  and 
faithful  as  even  my  poor  Jack  would  have 
been. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  If  I  had  not  seen  those  hills,  I 
should  have  thought  the  whole  of  America 
was  one  vast  plain  covered  with  pine  forests ; 
having  seen  them,  when  I  think  of  places 
beautiful,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

Once  on  the  other  side  we  were  soon  in 
Tennessee. 

To  our  great  joy,  the  Federals  held  Nash- 
ville ;  and  here,  the  very  day  we  got  there, 
we  saw  a  great  and  splendid  thing. 

It  was  in  the  evening  ;  a  mighty  crowd, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  negroes  and 
coloured  people,  were  gathered  together 
in  a  square  before  a  great  building,  which 
was,  I  suppose,  the  town-hall  or  govern- 
ment house.  Presently  there  came  forth 
to  them  a  man  of  insignificant  presence, 
like  Paul,  and,  like  him,  the  bearer  of 
good  tidings. 

"  In  the  name  of  this  great  Eepublic," 
he  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  I  proclaim  you 

FREE." 

Olive  burst  into  crying  and  sobbing.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Slavery 
was  doomed. 

The  man  was  Andrew  Johnson.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  murder  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln  put  him  in  the  president's  place, 
and  papers  derided  the  self-made  man,  I 
thought  of  the  great  deed  he  -had  done 
in  Tennessee,  and  how  he  had,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  given  liberty  to  the 
thousands  who,  before  his  act,  were  like 
the  cattle  of  the  field,  to  be  bought  and 
sold. 

We  made  no  stay  at  Nashville,  though 
there  was  nothing  to  fear,  but  took  train, 
no  longer  in  hiding  or  afraid,  for  the 
North ;  for  we  longed  to  be  once  more  on 
British  soil,  out  of  the  dreadful  war,  out  of 
the  never-ending  controversy,  out  of  the 
tears  of  women,  out  of  the  anxiety  of 
men,  out  of  the  sights  which  showed  us 
how  terrible  is  war,  and  how  strong  of 
purpose  were  the  men  who  would  never 
lay  down  the  sword  till  the  cause  was 
won. 

When,  at  last,  we  crossed  the  bridge 
at  Niagara,  we  had  been  six  weeks  upon 
our  journey  from  the  moment  when  we 
started  from  the  flat  and  sandy  shore  to 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  Great  Green 
Swamp. 

Often,  at  night,  I  dream  of  that  time.  In 
my  dream  I  am  stumbling,  tired,  footsore, 
and  hungry,  over  the  sand  among  the  piny 
woods,  or  across  the  yielding  grass  of  the 
quicksands ;  beside  me  walks,  patient,  un- 
complaining, always  with  a  smile  for  me 
and  a  word  of  hope — always  with  the  hope- 
less sadness  for  herself,  poor  Olive.  It 
seems  as  if  to  the  forest  and  the  pines  there 
shall  never  be  any  end.  Or  I  am  among 
the  green  slopes  and  wooded  heights  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  The  air,  here,  is 
bright  and  clear ;  one  feels  stronger  upon 
the  hill-sides ;  we  walk  with  elastic  tread  : 
with  us  is  the  tall,  ungainly  sailor,  who 
hitches  up  one  shoulder  first,  and  then 
the  other,  who  screws  up  his  right  eye 
tight,  who  chews  tobacco  as  he  goes ;  who 
talks  with  such  a  drawl;  who  inspires  us 
with  so  much  trust  that  I,  for  one,  could 
laugh  and  sing.  Or  I  am  standing  at  the 
outer  edge  of  that  great  throng  of  blacks, 
while  the  man  of  insignificant  presence 
proclaims  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and 
Olive's  tears  are  a  hymn  of  thanks  and 
praise. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST.     THE  WHIRLPOOL  OF 
NIAGARA. 

At  last  we  were  on  British  soil.  Truly 
there  had  been  no  danger  to  us  since 
Andrew  Johnson's  proclamation  at  Nash- 
ville ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  country  was 
wild  with  war  excitement,  and  one  longed 
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to  be  away  from  the  dreadful  anxieties 
depicted  on  every  face. 

The  train  landed  us  at  last  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Falls;  we  crossed  over 
and  found  on  the  English  side  a  small  hotel, 
where  we  thought  of  resting  for  a  few  days 
before  we  began  to  consider  our  plans. 
Olive,  especially,  wanted  rest ;  she  was  pale 
and  anxious ;  she  had  lost  hope ;  she  felt, 
she  said,  the  approach  of  some  fresh 
calamity;  she  knew  that  her  husband, 
wherever  he  was,  would  bring  her  new 
sorrow  and  himself  new  disgrace.  That 
dreadful  punishment  in  which  the  dead 
were  tied  to  the  living  was  hers ;  for 
she  was  joined  with  a  man  dead  to  all 
goodness. 

Here  our  protector  left  us,  with  thanks 
which  were  heartfelt,  if  any  ever  were.  He 
had  saved  us  from  a  most  dreadful  danger; 
he  had  literally  torn  us  from  the  hands  of 
our  enemies;  he  had  carried  us  across  a 
rough  and  dangerous  country,  a  country  in 
which  he  who  helped  a  runaway  would 
have  had  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope  ; 
he  had  brought  us  to  a  place  of  safety.  In 
addition,  rude  and  rough  sailor  as  he  was, 
he  had  never  intruded  himself  upon  us, 
maintained  the  most  perfect  respect  towards 
us  ;  had  paid  all  our  expenses  for  us ;  and 
now,  with  a  courtesy  and  consideration 
beyond  all  praise,  he  advanced  us  a  sum 
of  money  to  provide  for  our  passage  to 
England. 

I  have  repaid  that  money  long  ago  ;  but 
the  faithful,  loyal  service  I  can  never  repay. 
And  though  I  know  not  where  my  protector 
may  be,  I  pray  for  him  daily. 

He  left  us,  then,  to  make  his  way 
to  Liverpool  first,  and,  if  that  failed,  to 
Nassau,  in  order  to  find  another  berth  in  a 
blockade-runner,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
ill-success  of  the  last.  He  attributed  the 
disaster,  indeed,  just  as  poor  old  Stephen 
did,  to  the  presence  of  women  aboard  the 
ship.  Some  sailors,  except  on  passenger 
ships  where  their  admission  is  necessary, 
believe  in  the  superstition  that  my  sex 
brings  misfortune  to  a  ship.  He  promised 
faithfully  to  keep  out  of  Captain  Ramsay's 
way,  and  so  we  parted,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since. 

The  place,  on  the  English  side,  was  full 
of  Southern  ladies  ;  they  did  not  come  to 
gaze  upon  the  Falls,  but  to  watch  and  wait. 
Alas  for  them  !  Their  words  were  full  of 
boast  and  promise ;  but  the  colour  was 
fading  from  their  cheeks  and  the  light  from 
their  eyes  in  the  days  when  day  after  day 
passed  and  the  armies  of  the  South  made 


no  headway.  Their  brothers  were  with 
those  armies  ;  their  sisters  were  starving  in 
the  lonely  homesteads ;  their  slaves  were 
scattered,  their  fields  unfilled;  and  they 
believed — oh !  how  those  poor  creatures 
believed ! — in  the  justice  of  a  cause  most 
unjust,  and  prayed — as  only  believers  and 
faithful  women  can  pray — for  the  success  of 
arms  which  should  never  have  been  taken 
up. 

I  had  written  every  day  since  we  left 
Nashville  letters  to  my  dear  Jack,  telling 
him  what  we  were  doing,  and  how  we  fared. 
These  letters  I  sent  to  London,  but  he  did 
not  get  them  till  long  afterwards,  for  a  very 
good  reason,  as  you  shall  hear.  For,  when 
the  Poet  told  him  what  had  happened,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  taking  shame  and  blame 
to  himself,  who  was  not  to  blame  at  all, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  as  having  clearly 
discerned  the  character  of  the  villain 
Ramsay  from  the  beginning,  Jack,  with 
no  more  delay  than  was  necessary  to  turn 
everything  he  possessed  into  money — 
it  was  not  much,  poor  fellow ! — took 
train  for  Liverpool.  He  would  cross 
over  to  America  and  search  the  States 
through  till  he  found  me.  With  him 
came  his  friend,  the  Poet.  They  landed  at 
New  York;  here  they  heard  of  the  wreck  and 
burning  of  the  Maryland  off  Cape  Fear,  the 
news  of  which  was  received  with  great  joy, 
because  her  captain's  name  was  well  known 
as  that  of  a  most  successful  runner,  and  this 
was  a  new  and  very  fast  steamer.  They 
read  in  the  papers,  further,  how  two  ladies 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  set  ashore, 
because  it  was  no  use  carrying  Southern 
women  to  a  Northern  gaol.  Then  Jack 
breathed  with  relief,  for  he  knew  who  one 
of  the  ladies  was,  and  he  hoped  that  I  was 
among  people  who  would  protect  me  from 
the  man  Ramsay.  The  Americans  make 
short  work  of  men  who  insult  women. 
Presently  they  heard,  having  by  this  time 
discovered  where  to  learn  news  from  the 
South — and,  indeed,  partly  from  the  news- 
papers, partly  from  private  letters,  and 
partly  from  the  information  of  spies, 
nothing  was  done  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, or  any  other  of  the  Confederate 
States,  that  was  not  immediately  known 
in  New  York — the  horrible  news  that  the 
villain  Ramsay  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Southern  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  colour 
to  get  a  Hue  and  Cry  sent  through  the 
country,  after  us.  The  man  who  told  Jack 
this  was  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  Maryland, 
who  knew,  as  all  the  crew  knew,  that 
Olive  was  the  Captain's  wife,  and  had 
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followed  her  husband  on  board  as  a  stow- 
away. Horrible  !  his  own  wife,  though  he 
had  tried  to  put  her  away  on  a  lying 
pretext,  the  woman  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  love  and  protect,  he  had  declared  to  be 

a  runaway  slave.    As  for  me  Jlck 

ground  his  teeth,  but  he  could  find  no 
words  fitting  for  his  wrath  and  indignation. 
There  are  acts  whose  guilt  is  greater  than 
any  tongue  can  express;  such  was  this 
act  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed  me  to 
cross  the  ocean  on  his  ship.  But  then, 
to  their  joy  and  comfort,  they  heard  how 
we  had  escaped,  and  were  reported  to  be 
coming  along  by  slow  stages,  and  the  help 
of  the  Underground  Railway.  If  all  went 
well,  we  might  be  expected  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  latest. 

As  you  know,  our  route  was  changed, 
and  we  came  on  with  the  help  of  another 
protector. 

When  we  did  not  appear,  and  they 
learned  that  we  had  been  carried  away  after 
the  danger  at  Fayetteville  by  a  sailor,  their 
anxiety  was  very  great.  It  was  impossible 
to  guess  with  any  certainty  whither  the 
man  had  carried  us,  or  whether  he  would 
be  loyal;  or  whether,  after  all,  he  was 
not  (having  been  a  sailor  under  Captain 
Ramsay)  a  mere  creature  and  servant  of 
his,  anxious,  perhaps,  to  show  his  zeal  to 
his  chief  by  bringing  back  the  runaways 
for  no  reward  at  alL  Granted  that 
he  would  be  true  to  us,  whither  in  so 
troubled  a  time  would  he  take  us  ?  Not 
through  Virginia ;  perhaps  South  by  way 
of  South  Carolina,  and  so  to  New  Orleans, 
though  that  was  a  long  and  perilous 
journey ;  perhaps  even  through  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  country, 
where  we  should  be  least  expected  to 
venture. 

Then,  because  news  of  us,  not  being 
of  public  interest,  came  slowly,  they  went 
north  to  Toronto,  on  the  chance  of  hearing 
more  about  us  there  from  the  people 
interested  in  runaways.  But  no  one  there 
had  heard  anything  of  our  story.  Then 
they  went  back  to  New  York,  and  from 
there  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  learned 
the  latest  news  from  Wilmington.  The 
latest  news  was  to  the  effect  that  Captain 
Ramsay  was  still  at  Wilmington  waiting 
for  his  two  "runaways,"  but  they  had 
not  been  heard  of,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape ;  anyway,  the  country  was  much  too 
disturbed  to  allow  of  the  old-fashioned  hot 
chase.    Captain  Ramsay  had  learned  the 


part  played  by  his  bo's'n  in  our  escape,  and 
went  about  stating  his  intentions  (which 
were  closely  copied  from  the  old  modes 
of  torture)  with  regard  to  that  knight- 
errant. 

Then,  because  publicity  would  now  be  a 
great  thing  for  us,  Jack  wrote  an  account 
of  the  story  so  far  as  he  knew  it — be  sure 
he  made  the  most  of  Ramsay's  marriage, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  Indiana  divorce — and 
sent  it  to  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
which  immediately  published  it.  All  the 
other  papers  copied  it  'with  comments. 
This,  then,  was  the  kind  of  thing  which 
was  possible  in  the  South !  A  man 
marries  a  runaway  mulatto,  brings  her 
back  to  North  Carolina,  and  advertises 
her  as  a  fugitive  slave,  while  he  advertises 
for  an  English  girl,  whom  he  has  kid- 
napped, on  the  same  pretext.  Did  ever 
an  indignant  world  hear  the  like  1  Was 
there  ever  an  institution  like  that  called 
by  its  supporters  the  Peculiar  and  the 
Domestic  ?  When  the  story  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  Northern  journals,  some  treat- 
ing it  as  a  hoax,  it  was  actually  copied  by  a 
Richmond  paper,  in  order  to  show  the  kind 
of  rubbish  with  which  Yankee  abolitionists 
entertained  their  readers.  The  facts  were, 
of  course,  indignantly  denied ;  not  only 
were  they  denied,  but  people  with  common 
sense  were  asked  if  it  were  even  possible 
that  they  could  be  true.  A  Southerner,  they 
said,  could  never,  to  begin  with,  marry 
a  mulatto  runaway;  if  he  did,  it  was 
incredible  that  he  should  bring  her  back  to 
her  master — the  lowest  of  humanity  would 
revolt  at  such  a  wickedness ;  and  then  we 
were  asked  to  believe  that  a  man,  whose 
name  was  mentioned,  and  who  was  at  the 
very  time  among  his  friends  at  Wilmington, 
had  still  further  kidnapped  an  English  girl, 
and  was  trying  to  get  her  back  when  she 
had  escaped,  under  the  pretence  that  she, 
too,  was  a  slave.  Why,  the  story  was 
monstrous ! 

Everybody  at  Wilmington  knew  the 
truth,  because  you  cannot  silence  men's 
mouths,  and  the  crew  talked ;  yet  so 
vigorously  did  Captain  Ramsay  adhere  to 
his  own  statement,  and  so  calmly  resolute 
were  his  announced  intentions  of  letting 
daylight  into  any  who  ventured  to  make 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  public 
opinion  only  showed  itself  in  a  general 
desire  to  avoid  his  presence.  This  method, 
adopted  at  first  by  the  more  peaceful  of 
the  citizens,  was  gradually  followed  by  the 
very  rowdiest  among  the  sailors  and  wild 
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creatures  who  haunted  the  Wilmington 
saloons.  If  the  Captain  showed  at  a  bar 
there  would  be  silence ;  presently  the 
visitors  at  that  bar  dropped  away  one 
after  the  other,  having  immediate  and 
important  business  elsewhere.  This  was 
galling  to  Captain  Ramsay ;  he  could  not 
shoot  a  whole  townful  of  men  for  the 
crime  of  having  business  elsewhere  when 
he  entered  a  saloon ;  and  as  nobody 
offered  him  any  pretext,  there  was  no 
shooting  to  be  done.  Presently,  as  Jack 
heard,  there  were,  murmurs  abroad,  the 
citizens  met  and  talked  things  over,  the 
Hue  and  Cry  was  torn  down  from  the 
walls,  and  the  name  of  Lynch  was  freely 
mentioned.  At  this  juncture,  Captain 
Ramsay  disappeared. 

"  I  know  that  he  will  run  the  inland 
blockade,"  said  Olive,  talking  over  things 
at  Niagara.  "  He  will  cross  the  lines 
and  make  for  New  York.  Then  he 
will  come  North.  I  shall  wait  for  him 
here." 

"  Will  you  forgive  him  1"  I  asked. 

"  Forgive  ?  Oh  !  my  dear,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  forgiveness.  What  have  I  not 
forgiven  1  What  have  I  not  endured  1  I 
must  be  with  him  to  save  him  from  worse 

things  if  I  may.    And  What  is  it, 

child?" 

For  below  us,  walking  in  the  road,  on 
the  shady  side,  were  no  other  than  Jack 
and  the  Poet,  and  I  was  running  and  crying 
to  fly  into  the  arms  of  my  lover.  How  he 
greeted  me — with  what  words  of  affection 
and  rejoicing — I  cannot  set  down.  When 
he  let  me  go  for  a  moment,  I  shook 
hands  with  the  Poet,  who  hung  his  head 
guiltily. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,  Miss  Avis,"  he 
said ;  "  I  ought  to  have  followed  you  day 
and  night.  I  knew  he  was  a  man-eater. 
I  saw  that  from  the  very  beginning." 

"  He  would  come  with  me,  Avis,"  said 
Jack.  "He  has  never  left  me  day  or 
night.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  faithful 
Poet ! " 

He  spoke  in  his  old  light,  airy  way,  but 
his  voice  shook,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes  as  he  held  my  hands  in  his. 

"You  have  suffered  much,  Avis.  My 
poor  girl :  I  would  I  could  have  suffered 
for  you." 

"  I  think  you  have  suffered  for  me  too, 
Jack." 

And  then  I  told  him  of  Olive,  who  had 
left  us  together,  and  of  what  she  had  done, 
and  of  Liberty  Wicks  the  quartermaster. 
Nothing  would  do  now  for  Jack  but 


we  must  be  married  at  once,  to  prevent 
any  further  chance,  he  said,  of  the  man 
Ramsay,  or  Angel,  or  whatever  he 
called  himself,  running  away  with  me. 
Why,  indeed,  he  said,  should  we  wait? 
Such  protection  and  guardianship  as  had 
been  grudgingly  afforded  me  by  Stephen 
Cobbledick  was  now  withdrawn,  because 
the  old  man  was  killed  (so  far  as  we  then 
knew).  I  had  no  friends  to  consult,  and 
we  loved  each  other.  That  consideration, 
indeed,  was  all  that  we  wanted.  Could  I 
refuse  my  boy  what  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired— the  right  to  call  me  his  own  1  We 
went,  therefore,  two  days  afterwards  to 
the  little  Episcopal  Chapel  of  Cliftonville, 
where  we  were  married,  the  Poet  giving 
me  away.  He  gave  me  also,  I  remember, 
the  most  beautiful  bracelet  to  be  got 
at  Niagara  —  it  had  been  the  property 
of  a  poor  Southern  lady,  who  sold  it  to 
pay  her  hotel  bill  —  and  a  collection  of 
feather  fans  bought  at  the  little  shops 
beside  the  Falls.  And  when  we  came 
to  England,  he  gave  me  his  book  of 
poetry,  which  I  shall  always  read  with 
pleasure,  though  I  prefer  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow,  out  of  gratitude  to  my  Jack's 
best  friend. 

One  morning,  a  wreek  after  our  marriage, 
Olive  came  and  told  me,  with  tears,  how 
she  had  just  heard  from  some  quarter 
whence  she  got  secret  information,  that  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  against  Valentine 
Angel,  alias  J efferson  Ramsay,  alias  a  great 
many  other  names,  including  his  first, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  for  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  It  was  one  of  those  great  and 
gallant  deeds  remembered  and  lauded 
by  Stephen  Cobbledick,  committed  some 
years  before.  They  had  other  charges 
against  him,  but  this  would  be  taken  first. 
The  little  matter  of  kidnapping  a  whole 
crew  of  free  blacks  at  Boston,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  New  Orleans,  would  also  be 
brought  up  again.  Meantime,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  making  for 
British  territory ;  that  he  would  cross  the 
frontier  at  Niagara;  and,  unless  he  were 
captured  before,  would  be  taken  on  the 
bridge. 

Olive  spent  that  day  on  the  other  side, 
watching  and  waiting,  if  haply  she  might 
give  her  husband  warning. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  she  sat  or 
walked.  All  night,  too,  she  had  no  sleep ; 
she  never  left  her  watch;  he  might  come  at 
any  moment. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  came. 
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He  was  in  some  kind  of  disguise,  but 
she  knew  him.  It  was  already  growing 
dark ;  he  walked  in  the  shadows  of  the 
great  square  hotels,  away  from  the  lights  in 
the  shop  windows.  She  touched  his  arm. 
He  turned,  and  recognised  her  with  an 
oath. 

"  Do  not  cross  the  bridge  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  They  are  on  the  watch  for  you 
everywhere ;  lie  in  hiding ;  you  will  be 
arrested." 

He  pushed  her  roughly  from  him  with 
another  oath,  walked  quickly  to  the  toll- 
gate,  paid  his  toll,  and  hurried  over  the 
bridge.  What  sign  had  been  sent  across 
I  do  not  know,  nor  how  they  knew  then- 
man;  but  as  he  neared  the  English  side, 
three  men  stepped  from  the  gate-house. 

They  were  armed  to  the  teeth  with  rifles 
and  pistols,  for  they  were  going  to  catch  a 
wild  beast. 

"  Stand,"  cried  one ;  "  we  arrest  you, 
Angel,  alias  Ramsay,  for  piracy  on  the  high 
seas. " 

He  looked  back  ;  armed  men  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge.  He  drew  his 
revolver,  fired  twice  and  missed,  and,  with 
a  bound,  leaped  to  the  railings  of  the 
bridge,  and  dived  headlong  into  the  river, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below. 

Here  the  stream  is  narrow,  and  the  deep 
water,  between  perpendicular  rocks,  rushes 
black,  vehement,  terrible  even  on  the  sunniest 
days,  as  if  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
horror  of  the  awful  leap  it  has  taken  over 
the  Fall  behind.  He  would  be  a  good 
swimmer  who  would  keep  his  head  above 
the  water  in  such  a  stream ;  he  would  be 
a  strong  swimmer  who  could  think  of 
holding  his  own,  even  with  the  current, 
in  such  a  rush  and  roar  of  headlong  waves 
-until  he  could  come  to  a  place  where 
the  cliffs  sink  down  and  a  landing-place 
might  be  found.  Ramsay  disappeared  in 
the  stream.  A  moment  afterwards  his 
head  appeared  upon  the  surface;  he  had 
not,  then,  been  killed  by  the  leap ;  he 
was  alive,  and  he  was  swimming.  Crack  ! 
crack!  crack!  Three  rifles  were  fired. 
His  head  disappeared  again,  and  was  no 
more  seen.  Olive's  husband  had  met  his 
fate. 

Three  miles  or  so  below  the  Falls  there 
is  a  place  which  visitors  are  always  taken 
to  see.  The  force  of  the  water  has  hollowed 
out  a  round  basin  in  the  rocks,  and  a  bank 
has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  earth 
and  crumbled  rock,  where  grow  the  wild 
vine,  the  maple,  and  the  hemlock  of  the 


Canadian  woods,  with  a  thousand  flowers, 
bushes,  and  climbing  things  which  make 
this  place  a  dream  of  loveliness.  You  may 
clamber  round  this  bank,  among  this 
growth,  and  watch  at  your  feet  the  great 
round  whirlpool  which  the  river  forms. 
The  season  changes  ;  men  come  and  go ;  but 
the  boiling,  roaring  water  never  ceases  to 
rush  round  and  round  as  if  mad  to  devour 
something,  and  for  ever  in  a  fierce  insa- 
tiable hunger  and  rage.  Strange  things 
sometimes  come  down  from  the  Falls  and 
are  carried  round  upon  its  surface  until,  by 
some  accident,  they  drift  out  of  the  whirl- 
ing circle,  and  are  either  carried  away 
down  stream  or  thrown  up  on  this  bank  ■ 
no  stranger  or  more  awful  thing  ever  came 
into  this  whirlpool,  and  was  carried  round 
and  round,  than  that  which  was  seen  the 
day  after  Captain  Ramsay's  desperate  leap. 
It  was  the  body  of  a  man.  The  waters 
hurried  him  ceaselessly  round  the  sweeping 
circle ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  revolver ; 
hand  and  pistol  were  above  the  water,  the 
rest  of  the  body,  black  in  the  gloomy 
pool,  only  visible  when  the  current  bore 
it  near  the  bank.  And  by  the  water's 
edge  sat  a  woman  with  pale  face  and 
sunken  eyes  and  clasped  hands.  She 
was  waiting  for  the  river  to  give  up  its 
dead. 

For  three  days  that  awful  hand,  its 
fingers  closed  upon  the  pistol,  was  hurried 
round ;  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  the 
body  of  Captain  Ramsay  floated  ashore, 
and  was  laid  by  the  river  itself,  as  if 
moved  to  pity  at  so  much  patience  and 
so  much  grief,  at  the  very  feet  of  his 
widow. 

They  buried  him  in  the  churchyard  at 
Cliftonville.  At  his  head  Olive  placed  a 
marble  cross,  with  his  initials  and  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  beneath  she  wrote  the 
words,  "  Thy  mercy,  Jesu!" 

When  all  was  over  we  took  her  away. 

She  came  with  us  as  far  as  Quebec, 
where  we  were  to  embark  for  England. 
Here  she  parted  from  us. 

"My  life,"  she  said,  "has  gone  from  me ; 
there  is  but  one  thing  left  to  do — to  pray 
for  a  dead  man  ;  there  is  only  one  Church 
which  permits  me  so  to  pray;  I  shall  enter 
a  convent,  and  pray  for  him  night  and 
day." 

She  kissed  and  wept  over  me ;  she 
prayed  for  my  happiness ;  she  thanked 
God  that  she  had  been  of  service  to  me  ; 
and  then  the  doors  of  the  convent  closed 
upon  her,  and  Olive  became,  too,  as  one 
dead. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Stephen 
was  not  killed;  they  carried  him  aboard 
the  cruiser,  where,  for  a  spell,  he  had  a 
pretty  bad  time ;  then  he  pulled  round  and 
presently  found  himself  in  a  New  York 
gaol,  where  he  lay  cooling  his  heels  and 
reflecting  for  a  good  space,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  they  were  hard  on  pilots.  In 
the  fulness  of  time,  however,  he  returned 
to  Boscastle,  where,  his  rents  having  been 
collected  for  him  in  his  absence,  he 
settled  down  again  to  the  comfortable 
old  life. 

He  accounted  for  his  departure  by  swearing 
that  the  notorious  pirate,  Captain  Ramsay, 
had  kidnapped  him  together  with  his  niece ; 
that  in  the  rescue  of  that  dear  girl,  at  the  end 
of  their  run— he  could  not  avoid  narrating 
the  brilliant  way  in  which  he  almost  navi- 
gated the  ship  right  into  Wilmington  on  the 
darkest  night  ever  known — he  had  received 
wounds  innumerable,  which  he  did  not  re- 
gret. Sometimes  his  friends  would  pull  him 
up  to  ask  how,  seeing  he  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  young  lady  could  be  called  his 
niece.  Then  he  reverted  to  the  story  of 
the  raft,  into  which  my  husband  and  I 
never  enquired  further.  The  locality  and 
the  minor  details  always  varied  according 
to  the  geographical  fancy  of  the  moment ; 
but  he  adhered  to  the  leading  situations 
of  the  story. 


"  I  picked  her  up,  gentlemen,  lyin',  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty-three  poor  fellows — 
sailors — all  starved  to  death,  upon  a  raft. 
She  was  wropped  in  four  bandanners.  It 
was  in  latitude  twenty-two  and  a  half, 
where  it's  pretty  hot,  off  the  coast  of  Chili 
Wherefore  I  took  her  aboard,  fed  her 
myself  night  and  mornin'  with  a  spoon 
and  a  bottle,  and  giv'  her,  for  her  benefit, 
the  name  of  Cobbledick.  Also,  to  make 
her  feel  properly  proud  of  her  family,  I 
said  her  mother  was  a  Knobling.  This 
made  her  grow  up  haughty.  I  sought  for 
her,  gentlemen;  I  thought  for  her;  I  fought 
for  her.  I  crossed  the  sea  with  her.  I 
rescued  her  from  the  pirate,  and  I  chucked 
him  over  the  bridge  into  Niagara  Rapids. 
Yet  she  remembered,  in  the  long  run,  that 
she  was  but  a  Common  Pick-me-up,  after 
all,  and  married,  in  spite  of  her  family 
connections,  a  journeyman  painter  who 
hadn't  the  money  to  pay  his  Marriage 
Settlements." 
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